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HANSARD'S 

Parliamentaiy  Debate 

During  the  First  Session  o/"  the  Thirteenth  Parl 
MENT  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  appointed  to  meet  at  West- 
minster^ 15th  November y  1837, 
in  the  First  Year  of  the  Reign  of  Her  Majesty 

QUEEN    VICTORIA. 

VjbtvD  Ooltitne  ot  tit  SbtiSAi^n. 


HOUSE   OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  February  21,  1838. 

MiNCTKft.]    Petitions  presented.    By  Mr.  Inoham,  Arom 
South  Shields,  for  a  repeal  of  the  duty  on  Marine  Insur- 
ances.— By  Mr*  Long,  teom  Devises,  and  several  other 
places,  by  Mr.  Oro,  ftrom  Newcastle,  and  other  places, 
by  Lord  C.  Fitxroy,  firom  Bury,  and  other  places,  by 
Mr.  B A  INKS,  from  Kirby  Stephen,  and  Biddeford,  and 
by  Sir  R.  Philips,  from  a  congregation  of  Baptist  Dis- 
senters, for  the  abolition  of  Negro  Apprenticeship.— By 
Sir  E.  SuGOBNf  from  the  Rate-payers,  and  other  Inhabi- 
tants of  forty  townships  in  the  county  oi  York,  and  by 
Mr.  Hall,  flrom  St.  Pantnras,  against  extending  the  New 
Poor-law  to  them  — By  Lord  G.  Lsnnox,  from  the  pro- 
prietors of  Salmon  Fisheries  on  the  Dee  and  Don,  against 
the  Salmon  Fisheries  Bill.—  By  Mr.  Waklkt,  from  Me> 
dical  Practitioners  of  Bradford  (Yorkshire),  for  improve- 
ment in   Medical  Law ;   from  owners  of  Tenements  in 
Guisborough,  agafaist  the  Rating  of  TenemenU  Bill ;  and 
from    a    Meeting  held   in    Finsbury,    against  coercing 
Canada. — By  Mr.  R.  Cokrijc,  firom  the  Northampton 
Wor'ang  Men's  Association,  and  by  Mr.  Colubr,  from 
nt'mouth,  for  the  repeal  of  the  New  Poor-law  Amend- 
ment Act — By  Mr.  T.  Duncombx,  from  the  Vestry  and 
Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Union  of  Berry,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  complaining  of  aspersions  thrown 
oo  the  Guardiaas   of  that  and  other  Unions  in    the 
third  Report  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners— —By  Mr. 
Jbnkinb,  from  Carpet  and  Rug  Manufiictureis.  and  by 
Mr.  T.  DuNCOMBB,  tmm  Fancy  Paper  Manufacturers,  in 
AvoUT  of  the  Patterns  and   Inventions  BUI.—  By  Mr. 
Waklbt,  from  the  Brighton  Registration  and  Patriotic 
As8oelatlon»  against  the  Rating  of  Tenenoents  BilL~By 
Mr.  Hall*  from  Marylcbone»  for  Universal  Suffrage, 
nd  VoCvbyBaUoC 
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MiNUTBS.]    Petiticms  presented.    By  the  Earl  of  Ska 

BURY,fhNn  a  body  of  Clergy,  by  the  Earl  of  Brick 

Arom  the  Chancellor  and  Masters  of  the  Univen 

Cambridge,  by  the  Bish<^  of  London,  fVom  bod 

Clergy  in  his  Diocese,  by  the  Duke  of  Wblun 

from  the  University  of   Oxford,  and  by  the   Ei 

Ripon,  fh>m  the  Isle  of  Man,  against  the  annexat 

the  Bishopric  of  Sodi«r  and  Man  to  that  of  Carlisle 

Lord  Abhburton,  two  in  favour  of  a  reduction  < 

Rates  of  Postage. — By  Lord  Dknman,  ttom  Nottini 

by  Lord  Brodguam,  fVom  the  city  of  Bath,  Bidd 

Crediton,  Wilts,  Haverfordwest,  Bradford,  South  P 

ton,  Dungannon,  Wyoombrake,  Peddington,  and  si 

other  places,  for  the  abolition  of  Negro  Apprentice 

from  Tiverton,  for  an  extension  of  the  SufRrage; 

St  Mark's.  Dublin,  five  petitioDS  for  the    abolitii 

Tithes,  Municipal  Reform, extension  of  the  Suffrage 

by  Ballot,  and  an  Equitatde  Assessment  for  the  su 

of  the  Irish  Poor;  from  Paisley,  for  the  repeal  c 

Corn-laws;  and  fWnn  Cupar,  against  any  farther  ad< 

ot  Pubhc  M<mey  for  Church  EndowmenU  in  Scotia 

Leeward  islands.]   i 

Broug ham,  dishis  noble  Friend  ihe  Secrei 
for  the  Colonies  was  present,  requested 
answer  to  the  question  which  he  had  pu 
a  former  evening,  respecting  the  proclai 
tion  issued  by  Sir  W.Colebrooke,Govei 
of  Antigua,  calling  on  the  freeholder 
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the  respective  islands  under  his  govern- 
ment to  assemble,  and  to  select  five  indi- 
viduals  for  each  island,  who  should  meet 
together  at  St.  John's,  Antigua,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  consideration,  and 
framing  laws  and  ordinances  for  all  the 
Caribbee  Islands.  This  proceeding  was 
resorted  to  under  the  alleged  authority 
of  two  acts  of  the  Colonial  Assembly, 
the  one  passed  in  1694,  the  other  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1705,  which, 
it  was  asserted,  invested  the  Governor 
with  due  authority  to  take  that  step. 
He  believed,  however,  that  this  power 
was  now  exercised  for  the  first  time,  and 
the  acts  referred  to  were  supposed  to  have, 
become  obsolete.  Was  that  course  adopted 
in  conformity  with  instructions  sent  out 
by  Government,  and  if  not  was  there 
any  objection,  if  a  correspondence  had 
taken  place  on  the  subject,  to  laying  it 
before  the  House  ? 

Lord  OUnelg  said,  that  last  year,  Sir 
W.  Colebrooke,  the  Governor  of  the  Lee- 
ward Islands,  had  expressed  his  opinion, 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  form  a  general 
legislative  assembly  fortheLeeward  Islands, 
especially  as  there  were  two  Acts  of  1694, 
and  1705,  under  which  an  assembly  of 
that  description  might  be  called  together; 
and  as,  in  1798,  an  assembly  had  been 
summoned,  under  the  Act  of  1705,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  laws  with  respect 
to  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  he  on  ap- 
plication being  made  to  the  Colonial- 
olBce,  stated  it  to  be  his  opinion  that 
such  a  plan  would  be  advantageous  ;  but 
be  directed  the  Governor,  in  the  first 
place,  to  satisfy  himself  whether  such  a 
plan  could  be  legally  carried  into  effect, 
and  whether  it  would  be  expedient  to 
submit  to  such  an  assembly  various  ques- 
tions of  great  magnitude  which  might 
affect  particular  islands.  In  answer  to 
that  suggestion,  the  governor  stated,  that 
he  had  taken  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers 
on  the  subject,  and  they  held,  that  the 
proceeding  would  be  perfectly  legal,  and 
that  he  was  convinced  that  it  would  be  a 
most  advisable  measure.  In  consequence, 
on  the2l8t  of  December,  Sir  W.  Cole- 
brooke, sent  his  proclamation  to  the 
different  islands,  preparatory  to  the  form- 
ation of  the  projected  assembly.  But, 
as  the  legislature  and  council  of  Antigua 
refused  to  act,  and  put  their  negative  on 
the  proposition,  there  was  an  end  of  the 
proceeding.  Up  to  this  moment,  the 
council  and  assembly  having  refused   to 


act,  the  plan  had  not  been  carried  into 
effect. 

See  of  Sodor  and  Man.^  The  Earl 
of  Ripon,  in  moving  the  Order  of  the  Day 
for  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  was 
happy  to  state,  that  in  consequence  of 
communications  which  had  taken  place 
between  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
and  the  authorities  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  the 
former  had  come  to  the  determination  to 
recommend  not  the  union  of  the  bishop- 
rick  with  that  of  Carlisle,  but  its  continu- 
ance as  a  separate  see.  He  rejoiced  at  the 
determination  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, because  it  was  right  and  just  in 
itself — because  it  was  agreeable  to  the 
general  prevailing  opinion  throughout  the 
country,  and  particularly  among  the 
clergy — and,  above  all,  because  it  was 
unquestionably  in  conformity  with  the 
decided  and  deliberately  expressed  opinion 
of  the  people  at  large  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
There  was  one  circumstance,  however, 
which,  in  a  certain  degree,  diminished  the 
gratification  he  felt  at  the  success  of  the 
Bill  now  before  their  Lordships,  and  that 
was,  that,  since  its  introduction,  that 
excellent  man,  the  late  Bishop  of  the 
island,  had  ceased  to  exist.  Their  Lord* 
ships  were  aware  of  the  zeal  with  which 
he  pursued  the  object  sought  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  present  Bill,  and  nothing 
could  have  given  him  greater  satisfaction 
in  his  last  moments  than  the  certainty 
that  the  object  he  had  so  much  at  heart 
was  about  to  be  accomplished.  When  be 
last  had  the  opportunity  of  addressing 
their  Lordships  on  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Bill,  he  had  stated  what  that  rev. 
mdividual  had  done  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  for  the  promotion  of  religious 
education  in  the  island  in  which  he  held 
his  bishoprick.  He  then  stated,  that  that 
right  rev.  person's  exertions  had  not  been 
confined  to  mere  zeal  and  activity;  but 
that  he  had  contributed,  from  his  own 
pecuniary  resources,  a  sum  not  less  than 
1,200/.,  to  be  applied  to  the  diffusion  of 
religious  education.  From  information  he 
had  since  received,  he  was  led  to  believe, 
that  he  should  be  under  the  mark  if  he 
were  to  say,  that  the  sum  so  appropriated 
exceeded  2,000/.  It  was  a  fact  worth 
mentioning  to  their  Lordships,  that,  after 
holding  the  bishoprick  for  ten  years,  he 
died  poorer  than  he  was  at  the  time  the 
bishoprick  was  first  bestowed  on  him ;  and 
th^  very  la$t  document  he  signed  waa  o»e 
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making  himself  responsible  for  a  subscrip- 
tion, having  for  its  object  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  incomes  of  the  poorer  clergy. 
When  he  performed  this  act  he  was  on  the 
point  of  death — an  event  which  be  knew 
would  remove  his  family  from  a  state  of 
comfort  and  affluence  to  comparative 
obscurity;  but  he  felt  that  the  duty  which 
he  owed  his  flock  was  superior  even  to  that 
he  owed  his  family.  The  noble  Earl  conclu- 
ded by  moving  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  }^d 
great  pleasure  in  adding  his  testimony  to 
all  that  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat 
down  had  said,  in  favour  of  the  piety,  the 
zeal,  the  activity,  in  the  management  of 
his  diocese  of  the  deceased  individual, 
and  above  all  to  his  attention  to  the  in* 
terests  of  education.  If  he  was  to  attempt 
to  specify  his  contributions,  he  was  quite 
sure  that  they  would  certainly  exceed 
those  of  his  predecessors.  Some  days 
ago,  he  (the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury) 
stated,  that  he  had  had  a  communication 
from  the  island,  informing  him  that  pro- 
ceedings were  g^ing  on  which  might  lead 
to  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  had  since  received  a  communi- 
cation from  the  council  and  legislature, 
stating  their  desire  of  retaining  a  bishop, 
which  they  felt,  perhaps,  the  more  strongly 
from  their  regard  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  prelate.  They  had  proposed  a  com- 
mutation of  tithes,  which  would  enable 
them  to  effect  the  purposes  they  had  in 
view  with  respect  to  certain  alterations  in 
the  distribution  of  tithes  between  the  bishop 
and  clergy  of  the  island.  They  would 
undoubtedly  reduce  the  bishopric  in  value; 
but  the  arrangement  would  leave  a  very 
competent  income  to  the  bishop,  and  a 
competent  maintenance  for  the  clergy. 
To  the  general  object  of  the  commission 
it  was  indifferent  whether  the  bishopric 
was  retained  or  not,  there  was  no  part  of 
the  kingdom  to  be  affected  by  it  but  the 
island  alone;  and  there  the  eighteen 
parishes  would  have  the  superintendence 
of  their  bishop,  who  would,  according  to 
their  ancient  constitution,  continue  to 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  their  legis- 
lature. But  it  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  a  better  distribution  of  dioceses 
should  be  effected  ;  and  if  the  measures 
of  the  commission  for  that  purpose  should 
be  infringed  upon,  their  labours  would  be 
comparatively  useless.  He  certainly  should 
feel  himself  bound  to  resist  any  alteration 


in  the  bill  which  was  passed  two  Sessions 
ago  that  might  interfere  with  its  general 
principles ;  but  as  he  did  not  think  this 
bill  could  have  that  effect,  he  should  cer- 
tainly support  it  to  the  utmost. 

The  Bishopof  ^xe/er  said,  that  he  only 
rose  to  say  one  word  with  respect  to  the 
observation  with  which  the  most  rev. 
Prelate  had  concluded.  The  most  rev. 
Prelate  had  stated,  that  he  should  resist, 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  any  attempt  to 
make  an  alteration  in  the  act  passed  two 
Sessions  ago.  Upon  the  present  occasion 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  suggest  any 
change ;  but  there  was  one  part  of  that 
statute  which  he  considered  most  uncon- 
stitutional— most  destructive  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Church — most  dan;ierous 
to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Church — 
and  which  he  was  most  anxious  to  see 
repealed.  He  meant  that  part  which  re- 
lated to  the  constitution  of  the  commis- 
sion. That,  and  the  permanency  of  the 
commission,  he  shoula  ever  deplore  as 
pregnant  with  consequences  fatal  to  the 
security  and  dignity  of  the  Church  of 
England.  He,  therefore,  trusted  that  the 
time  would  come  when  that  provision 
would  be  removed  from  the  statute-book, 
and  that  it  would  be  as  soon  as  the  matters 
which  had  been  recommended  by  the 
commissioners  had  been  carried  into 
effect. 

The  Bishop  of  London  said,  that  he 
had  no  right  to  complain  that  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  had  taken  the  present  op- 
portunity to  express  his  sentiments ; 
but  he  thought,  he  and  the  rest  of  the 
Commissioners  had  a  right  to  complain  of 
the  gross,  and  he  must  say,  obvious,  mis- 
representations made  respecting  the  con- 
duct of  the  Commissioners.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  commission  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  had  stated  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Established  Church.  It 
further  had  been  said,  by  people  who 
ought  to  have  known  better,  that  the  com- 
mission formed  a  legislative  body  for  the 
Church.  But  this  was  not  the  fact.  By 
the  act  by  which  they  were  constituted, 
the  Commissioners  could  not  step  beyond 
the  line  marked  out  for  them.  For  the 
Commissioners,  constituted  as  they  were, 
to  originate  any  measures  affecting  the 
Established  Church  would  be  impossible; 
all  they  could  do  was  to  carry  into  effect 
that  which  their  Lordships  had  determined 
to  be  law.  They  were  to  devise  some 
better  distribution  of  the  territories  aud 
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revenues  of  the  sees,  and,  therefore,  it 
was  utterly  impossible  that  they  could 
ori^iimlc  any  measure  aft'ecting  the  Church. 
In  fact,  ilicy  were  only  competent  to  act 
ministerially  to  carry  into  effect  that  which 
the  wisdom  of  Parliament  had  determined 
should  he  the  law. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  explanation, 
said,  lie  thought  the  power  conferred  upon 
the  Commissioners  was  most  uncalled  for 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  He 
believed  it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  blows 
that  had  ever  been  aimed  at  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  subject  of  the  present  discus- 
sion, it  was  natural  for  the  Commissioners 
to  recommend,  when  the  population  was 
so  small  as  that  of  Sodor  and  Man,  that 
the  bishopric  should  be  no  longer  allowed ; 
since  that  recommendation,  however,  rea- 
sons had  been  shown  sufficient  to  stay 
that  determinalion,  and  he  himself  saw 
only  one  objection  to  forego  it  entirely, 
which  was,  that  it  would  break  in  upon 
what  had  been  settled  by  the  act  of  Par- 
liament, and  he  thought,  that  in  matters 
so  great  and  so  important  as  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  dioceses  of  the  country,  it  was 
desirable  for  the  settlement  to  be  final, 
and  to  remain  for  ever  undisturbed  if  pos- 
sible. In  the  present  instance,  however, 
there  were  objections,  local  objections, 
(although,  on  the  whole,  the  settlement 
was  better,  and  it  would  be  right,  there- 
fore, to  maintain  it  as  far  as  possible)  but, 
in  this  case,  on  account  of  these  objections, 
he  concurred  in  what  had  been  stated  by 
the  most  rev.  Prelates,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  he  must  deprecate  this  being 
considered  as  a  precedent  for  further  al- 
terations and  changes,  and  as  giving  an 
impolitic  countenance  to  any  other  varia- 
tions from  the  settlement  already  n^ide. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  ordered  to 
be  committed. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  February  22,  1838. 

[iNUTBJk]  Pctitlonf  preientod.  By  Lord  Jbrmvn,  from 
forty  Clergymen  of  Uie  Ettmblished  Church,  by  Mr.  Duo- 
DALi,  Mr.  WfLM>i«  PAnnMt  and  by  Sir  R.  Imoui,  ftom 
Shrewtbury.  and  other  place*,  against  the  abolltioa  of 
the  See  of  Sodor  and  Maa — By  Mr.  Handlky,  tram  the 
PoUmtuAen  an  the  ipreat  northern  road,  praying  for  a  re> 
ducUon  of  the  Poat-horae  duty. — By  Mr.  GRinaoiTCii, 
fVuni  Macrksfleld,  by  Mr.  Ti'iiiikr.  by  Lord  K.  Eorrtom, 
and  by  Mr.  EosaTUN,  firom  CiMMhire,  agalnut  the  New 
Poor-law. —By  Sir  G.  SraicKLANO,  from  Bradford,  by 
Mr.  O.  Wood,  by  Mr.  Auiton,  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Wiixiamh, 


from  rarlous  placet,  and  by  Lord  Samdom,  from  Uv«r- 
pool,  for  the  abolition  of  Negro  AppvctttioedU|h«-By  Mr. 
M.  Jf.  O'CoMNCLL,  from  placet  In  Kerry,  againat  teveral 
clauaet  of  the  Irish  Poor-law  Bill.— By  Mr.  Elucb.  from 
placet  In  Fifeihiie,  ^galiait  any  frntber  grant  of  money 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland.— By  Mr.  WiLBBiironca. 
from  Hull  for  a  reduetion  of  the  duty  on  Marine  In- 


Mr.  D'Arcy  Talbot.]  Mr.  Mackinnon 
rose  to  bring  forward  the  motion  of  which 
he  had  given  notice  relative  to  the  claims 
of  Mr.  D'Arcy  Talbot  on  the  French  Com- 
pensation Fund.  This  was  by  no  means 
a  Question  of  a  political  nature,  and  the 
oil^  object  he  had  in  view  in  bringing  it 
forward  was  to  obtain  justice  for  the  indi* 
vidual  in  question.  As  several  hon.  Mem- 
bers now  present  were  not  in  the  House 
when  he  brought  the  subject  forward  last 
Session,  he  should  endeavour,  in  a  few 
words,  tostate  the  claims  which  Mr.  D*Arcy 
Talbot  had  put  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  House.  In  1793,  the  French  Govern- 
ment had  confiscated  all  the  British  pro- 
perty in  France,  and  in  1815,  in  pursuance 
of  a  treaty,  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
claims  of  British  subjects  which  could  be 
substantiated,  should  be  compensated.  For 
that  purpose  a  certain  number  of  commis- 
sioners were  named  in  Paris  and  London, 
to  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  and 
at  a  subsequent  period  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable that  a  sum  of  money  should  be 
granted  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  these 
claims.  In  consequence  of  circumstances, 
which  it  was  unnecessary  now  to  refer  to, 
Mr.  Talbot  was  unable  to  bring  forward 
evidence  in  support  of  his  claims  before 
the  commissioners.  At  a  subsequent 
period,  another  board  of  commissioners 
was  appointed  to  take  into  consideration 
all  the  claims  which,  upon  technical  ob- 
jections, had  not  been  considered  by  the 
former  board.  To  these  commissioners 
Mr.  Talbot  applied,  and  he  was  told  they 
would  not  take  his  claim  into  considera- 
tion, unless  he  signed  an  agreement  to  the 
effect  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  their 
award.  At  first  he  declined  acceding  to 
this  proposal,  but  being  driven  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  he  was  obliged  to 
accede  to  their  demands,  and  sign  the 
paper.  When  they  got  his  signature 
they  pretended  to  take  his  case  into  con- 
sideration, and  paid  to  Mr.  Talbot,  not 
the  principal  of  the  amount  to  which  he 
was  entitled,  but  simply  the  interest. 
Now,  he  (Mr.  Mackinnon)  would  submit 
to  the  liouse,  that  if  Mr.  Talbot  was  en- 
titled to  the  interest  of  the  demand,  he 
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waa  (o  the  principal  niso  ;  and  Ite  hoped 
the  CliancelloT  of  the  Exchequer  would 
allow  it  to  ^  before  a  Committee  of  ibe 
House.  Independent  of  these  considera- 
tions, he  begged  to  recal  to  the  Htieniion  of 
the  House,  (hat  the  riglithon.  Gentleman, 
when  in  Opposition,  entertained  (he 
opinion  which  he  now  held,  and  distinctl}^ 
gave  to  the  House  his  advice,  that  the 
claims  should  be  admitted.  The  claims 
of  Mr.  Talbot  were  rejected  on  mere 
technical  grounds.  Tlie  commissioners 
said  tliey  could  not  entertain  them, 
because  liis  application  was  made  too 
late.  That  would  have  been  a  very  good 
an^vfcr  to  the  claims  had  there  been  none 
of  the  raoney  received  from  the  French 
Government  remaining  unnppropriated. 
But  there  was  a  sum  of  between  200,000/. 
and  300,000/.  in  the  hands  of  the  Trea- 
sury, which,  if  the  House  did  not  inter- 
fere, would  be  appropriated  in  some  other 
way.  ["  Hear,  hear!"  from  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.}  He  was  glad 
to  hear  (be  cheer  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, and  he  trusted  that  it  was  an 
augury  that  he  would  grant  the  Commit- 
tee which  he  sought.  As  this  was  (he 
last  (ime  this  subject  would  be  brought 
before  the  House  by  him,  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon 
the  motion  he  should  make.  What  would 
be  ihoughtof  a  private  individual  in  whose 
hands  a  sum  of  money  hud  been  placed 
for  (he  purpose  of  paying  oircei(8in  debts, 
if  that  individual  pleaded  the  sta(u(e  of 
limitadons  as  a  bar  to  claim,  and  aller- 
wards  pocketed  the  money  ?  Such,  how- 
ever, had  been  the  conduct  of  the  Go- 
vernment, because  there  were  between 
200,000/.  and  300,000/.  of  that  sum 
remaining  unappropriated.  He  hoped  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  allow 
this  claim  to  corae  under  the  consideration 
of  a  Committee  of  the  House,  because,  in 
point  of  justice,  and  in  point  of  honour- 
able feeling  towards  those  who  had  been 
unjustly  deprived  of  their  rights,  it  was 
such  a  claim  as  the  House  ought  to  enter- 
tain. The  lion.  Member  then  moved,  that 
a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
claims  of  Mr.  D'Arcy  Talbot  on  the  French 
Compensation  Fund. 

The  Chancellor  of  (he  EJKheqitfr  said, 
that  he  had  to  set  the  House  right  upon 
some  points  in  respect  to  which  the  faon. 
Cientleman  opposite  was  incorrect  or  had 
lieen  nisinfonned.     He  must,    bowerer, 


first  remark,  that  although  it  was  staled 
(hat  this  claim  was  now  ui^^,  for  the  last 
time,  he  felt  some  apprehension  that  even 
if  the  hon.  Member  should  be  persuaded 
by  him  to  abandon  his  motion,  or  if  he 
should  be  overpowered  by  the  decision  of 
the  House,  the  case  of  Mr.  D'Arcy  Talbot 
would  still  rc~appeai  year  af\cr  year, 
would  be  urged  with  the  same  arguments 
as  now,  would  receive  the  same  reply,  and 
meet  with  the  same  decision.  But  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  was  entirely  in 
error  with  respect  to  the  main  point  upon 
which  ho  relied.  The  hon.  Member  had 
informed  the  House  that  there  was  a  balance 
of  between  900,000/.  anil  300,U00/.  of 
the  funds  to  meet  these  claims  still  remain- 
ing unappropriated,  and  which  might  be 
carried  by  the  Treasury  to  its  own  use,  if 
it  50  thought  fit.  Now,  this  was  the  very 
contrary  of  the  facts  of  the  case :  there  was 
not  a  single  farthing  of  that  sum  either 
in  the  hands  of  the  Treasury,  or  which 
could  bo  appropriated  by  the  Treasury. 
Last  year  the  hon.  Member  hail  said  the 
balance  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Woods 
and  Forests ;  hut  he  assured  the  hon. 
Member  and  tlic  House  that  it  was  neither 
in  the  bands  of  the  Treasury  nor  the 
Woods  and  Forests.  In  fact  no  such 
balance  existed.  To  both  those  suggestions 
it  was  in  his  power  to  give  the  most  com- 
plete contradiction.  The  Mover  may  have 
been  misled  by  a  former  state  of  facts.  There 
had  been  a  balance  of  the  French  indemnity 
fund  applied  to  the  building  of  the  Itoyal 
Palace — en  appropriation  which,  during 
the  administration  of  the  Earl  uf  Livcrpoof, 
the  Treasury  had  by  law  the  power  to 
make.  That  appropriation  had,  however, 
been  afterwards  held  to  be  objectionable, 
and  that  balance  was  repaid  with  interest 
by  the  Wooils  and  Forests,  and  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Government  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  afterwards  uf  Lord 
Spencer,  it  was  appropriated  by  a  judicial 
commission  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  and  judicially  to  dL'tormina 
these  claims,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
fund  should  be  disposed  of.  The  Treasury 
minute  to  that  effect  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  followed  and  acquiesced  in  by 
Lord  Spencer,  and  after  the  money  had 
been  repaid  by  the  Woods  and  Forests  a 
new  commisKion  was  appointed,  and  parties 
who  bad  only  an  equitable,  and  not  n  s(rict 
legal,  claim  were  admitted  before  (hie  (ri- 
bunal,  which  was  in  the  nature  of  a  board 
of  refercBce,  to  make  an  award  upon  the 
claimi  of  those  parties.     In  order  to  fadli- 
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I  relied.  He  •Omitted  ibst  with  regard  lo 
llheircond  inquiry  into  Mr.  p'Arcy  Ttl* 
I  bol'i  claim,  the  right  lion.  OentleoiBn 
'  oppoiite  hail  given  ■  itroug  iDiwer  to  the 
;  nioiion,  if  the  commiMiooeri  had  author- 
ity to  reauire  the  deed  oraubmiMion.  He 
I  ihould  like  to  know  under  what  circuin- 
I  tluncei  thai  deed  liad  been  ligned.  IT  it 
I  wai  an  agreement  which  the  comniiasioaera 
I  had  no  authority  lo  demand,  he  ihould 
be   inclined  to  luppotl  the   preicnt  nio- 

tioQ. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Kxcht^mtr  re- 
plied, that  the  Bgreemeni  waa  not  confined 
10  ilie  petitioner  now  before  the  Houie, 
I  but  waa  required  to  be  signed  by  every 
I  one  of  the  claimanti:  and  with  regard  to 
the  authority  of  the  cominiHionen  in  that 
I  rcipect,  it  wdi  expressly  given  to  them  by 
I  thu  Treatury  Miiiiaicr. 
I  The  llouao  divided: — Ayvt  H'l ',  Noea 
101  :  Majority  49. 


Ute  the  adjudication,  two  Inwycn  of  ^nakt. 
eminence  were  appointed,  together  with  a 
mercantile  gentleman  of  tho  fine  rctipcct- 
aUlitj  and  convenant  with  aL-counta,  and  it 
waa  directed  bj  the  TreoMiry  that  all  the 
partiea  boTure  they  went  before  the  tribunal, 
•0  conatituted,  should  take  the  aame  coune 
which  waa  followed  by  every  man  un  tub- 
milling  to  a  reference,  namely,  lliaC  they 
ahould  sign  a  deed  of  lubmiMign  tu  uhidc 
by  the  award.  .Agaiiiit  that  couric  no 
complaint  was  made  by  the  claimants,  and 
every  unt;  of  ibcm,  Mr.  D'Arcy  Tulbut 
included,  signed  the  inittrumcnt  nf  aub. 
miuion,  which  he  would  now  read:  "  1 
hereby  undertake  tu  abide  by  any  deci- 
MOn  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Treasury  minute  of  the  l.'Jth  of  March, 
1833,  and  to  consider  such  decision  as 
final  and  conclusive."  Now,  thi»  under- 
taking hod  been  signed  by  Mr.  D'Arcy 
Talbot ;  and  if  this  circumstance  hod  been 
originally  communicutcil  by  Mr.  I'albot  to 
the  hon.  Member  oppoutc,  he  t1iim};hl  ho 
had  unilcMitood  that  him.  Cicnllcmun  to 
have  stated  that  his  motion  would  nut  have 
been  brouKht  forward  last  year.  Why, 
then,  should  it  be  briiu){ht  forward  now  ? 
That  fact  had  been  kept  back,  because  the 
claimant  must  have  felt  that  no  bun.  Mem- 
ber would  undertake  to  controvert  so  con- 
clusive an  answer  to  a  motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee of  lnc]uiry,  but  that  all  must  admit 
that  the  declaration  was  a  bar  to  the  claim. 
With  regard  to  the  funds  yet  unappro- 
priated, tnere  were  still  claimants  to  whom 
the  objection  he  had  urged  against  Mr. 
D'Arcy  Talbot  did  nut  apply,  and  their 
daims  were  tufficient  to  aiMorb  the  whole 
of  these  funds;  he  was  sure  the  House 
would  not  consent  that  those  funds  should 
be  diminished  by  the  admission  of  a  claim 
which  had  already  been  negatived.  On 
these  grounds  he  trusted,  if  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber did  not  withdraw  his  motion,  that  the 
House  would  feel  no  difficulty  in  meeting 
it  with  a  negative. 

Mr.  Praed  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
Genlleniun,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, had  oR'cred  nu  explanation  of  the 
eilraordinaty  decision  of  the  commisaion- 
ers.lliiit  Mr.  D'Arcy  Talbot  was  entitled  lo 
the  inieresi  upon  the  amount  of  his  claim, 
but  not  the  piiocipal.  The  money  had 
been  p^iid  by  the  French  Government  to 
meet  these  claims,  and,  when  the  party 
now  before  the  House  had  been  first 
heard,  it  was  under  circumiiances  which 
made  it  ioipotsible  for  him  to  bring  for- 
ward that  evidence  upon  which  be  now 


I  Litlof  the  AvKt. 

Alidger,  Caplaiii  Litton,  K. 

Archbold,  K.  l,ockhart,  A.  M. 

bte^v,  W.  Lowihcr.J.  11. 

Rarry,  G    S.  Malier,J. 

Baleman,  J.  Maxwell,  II. 

Itellew,  It.  M.  Neeld,J. 

Bodkin. J.  J.  0'Bner,W.S. 

Bonliwick,  I>.  U'Cunnetl,  D. 

bro^idwuod,  II.  Palmer,  U. 

Brodie,  W.  1).  Plumplre,  J.  P. 

,  Browne,  R,  D.  Power.  J. 

Bruges,".  U.L.  Praed,  W.  Ml 

Brynn,  G.  Round,  C.  G. 

Butler,  hoii.  Colonel  Bound, 'J. 

Conolly,  K.  Shaw,  right  hon.   V. 

;  Uarby,  G.  Smidi,  A. 

D'liraeli,  B.  Vigon,  N.  A. 

Unuglai,  Sir  C.  K.  Walker.  C.  A. 

Duncombe,  hon.  W.  Warborion,  tl. 

Ellis,  J.  White,  S. 

Fori,  J.  \Vy»e,T. 

Core,  O.  J.  R.  Yale*,  .1.  A. 

Qrallan.J.  Young,  .1. 

Hayes,  Sir  E.  telleks. 

Jackson,  Sergeant  Mackinnon,  W. 

Uw,  hon.  C.  i:.  O'CODoell,  M.  J. 


Lift  of  the  NoEM. 


Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Aglionby,  Uajor 
Ainsttonh,  P. 
Bailey,  J.,juo. 
Baines,  E. 
Banng,  II.  B. 
Barnard,  K.  O. 
Barrington,  Viicour 
Bentinck,  Lord  O. 
Beihell,  R. 
Blackstoue,  W.  S. 


Blake,  W.J. 
Blennerhatselt,  A. 
Bri»coe,  J.  t. 
Broadley,  11. 
Brocklehursl,  J. 
Broiherton,  J. 
Brownrigg,  S. 
Buller,Sir  J.  Y. 
Bu*Ael<l,  W. 
Byng.  rt.  hon.  Q. 
Canuc,  I'if  J,  R, 
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Cat endishf  hoiu  C. 
CUetwynd,  Major 
Collier,  J, 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Dilryrople,  Sir  A. 
DaTies,  Colonel 
Dick,  Q. 
Divett,  £. 
Dowdeswelly  W. 
Duckworth,  S. 
Dukej  Sir  J. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Dundas,  C.  W.  D. 
Dundas,  hon.  J.  C. 
Dundas,  hon.  T. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Evans,  Colonel 
Farnham,  £.  B. 
Fazakerley,  J.  N. 
Fergusson,  n.  hon.  C. 
Gaskell,  James  Milnes 
Goddard,  A. 
Goring,  H.  D. 
Goolbum,  rt.  hon.  11. 
Grimsditch,  1\ 
Hand  ley,  U. 
Hawkins,  J.  H. 
Hayler,VV.  G. 
Heathcote,  J. 
Hinde,  J. 
Hodgson,  R, 
Horsman,  £. 
Uowick,  Viscount 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Huinpher)',  J. 
Hurt,  F. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Irton,  S. 
James,  W. 
Johnstone,  H. 
Johnson,  General 
Jones,  J. 


Labottchere,  rt«  hn.  U. 
Lennox,  Lord  G. 
Lister,  £.  C 
Lvgon,  hon.  General 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
O'Ferral,  R.  M. 
PalroerstOD,  Viscount 
Parker,  J. 
Parnell,  Sir  H. 
Pattison,  J. 
Peel,  right  hon.  Sir  R. 
Poulter,  J.  S. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Rice,  right  hon.  T.  S. 
Rich,  H. 
Richards,  R. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R«  M. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Stanley,  £.  J. 
Stanley,  W.  O. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Surrey,  £arl  of 
Tancred,  U.  W. 
Thompson,  Alderman 
Thornley,  T. 
Troubridje,  Sir  E.  T. 
Turner,  K. 
Tyrrel,  SirJ.T. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Verney,  Sir  U. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Vivian,  Sir  R.  H. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
While,  A. 
Williams,  W.  A.    | 
Wilshere,  W. 

TELLERS. 

Steuart,  R. 
Wood,  C. 


Salmon  Fisheries  (Ireland).]  Co- 
iooel  CcnoUjf  rose  to  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  for  tl)e  protection  of  the 
Salmou  Fisheries  in  Ireland :  it  had  been 
adopted  by  the  unanimous  advice  and 
suggestion  of  the  (araiers  and  proprietors 
of  the  fisheries,  wlk>  had  met  in  Dublin  on 
the  subject,  and  who  deplored  the  insuffi- 
cient protection  furnished  by  the  present 
system.  This  insufficiency  arose  from  the 
1 7th  clause  of  the  Act  4  George  4th,  which 
prohibited  the  interference  of  the  police  in 
all  matters  relating  to  the  fisheries.  The 
object  of  his  Bill  was  to  enable  the  police 
to  take  into  custody  all  the  persons  who 
were  fined  for  offences  against  the  fisher- 
ies, and  to  detain  them  in  custody  till  the 
fines  were  paid.  He  believed  be  did  not 
mistake  the  law  when  he  said,  that  in 
England  and  in  Scotland  no  man  was 
released  from  costodj  till  his   fine  was 


paid .  The  object  of  the  second  clause  was 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers  before  they  came  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  seyeral  properties  enjoy- 
ing the  right  of  fishing  by  charter  or 
otherwise.  The  benefit  which  would  result 
from  this  change  was  manifest,  for  it  was 
well  known  that  many  depredations  were 
committed  on  the  north  and  west  coasts 
of  Ireland,  and  that  various  injuries  had 
been  inflicted  on  the  property  there.  In- 
dividually, as  he  was,  largely  concerned  in 
fisheries  which  had  been  injured  to  a  great 
extent,  he  was  much  interested  in  the  fate 
of  the  Bill,  of  which  he  trusted  that  he 
had  sufficiently  established  the  necessity 
to  obtain  the  leave  of  the  House  for  its 
introduction. 

Viscount  Morpeth  would  not  offer  any 
opposition  to  the  motion.  Some  legis- 
lation was  required  for  the  Scotch  fisheries, 
and  it  was  but  reasonable  that  the  Irish 
salmon  fisheries  should  receive  equal  con- 
sideration. He  was  glad  to  perceive,  that 
the  hon.  Member  did  not  propose  to  repeal 
the  provision  which  prevented  the  police 
from  acting  as  gamekeepers  or  fishkeepers, 
or  servants  to  the  proprietors,  and  that  it 
only  provided,  that  offenders  should  be 
kept  in  custody  after  conviction.  The 
whole  question  of  maritime  aggression  was 
a  subject  of  considerable  difficulty:  be 
would  not  then  pronounce  an  opinion 
upon  it,  but  the  question  might  be  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House  when 
the  Bill  was  in  Committee,  and  be  should 
be  happy  to  hear  what  was  the  opinion 
of  the  House  and  of  the  country 
upon  it. 

Mr.  W.  Roche  thought,  that  this  was  a 
most  important  measure  for  Ireland,  and 
he  was  glad  that  it  had  been  brought  for* 
ward  by  the  hon.  Member. 

Mr.  G'Connell  had  been  instructed  by 
his  constituents  to  watch  only  one  part  of 
the  measure,  that  part  which  affected  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  Dublin,  con- 
nected especially  with  the  banks  of  the 
Liffey.  With  this  exception  he  supported 
the  Bill. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wouki 
throw  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  hon. 
Member,  and  he  was  exceedingly  glad  to 
find  the  subject  brought  forward.  Not 
only  was  it  necessary  to  remedy  some 
of  the  evils  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
rivers,  but  also  the  destruction  at  their 
mouths.  Like  the  hon.  Member  he  was 
personally  interested  in  the  question,  and 
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as  Taluable  eyidence  on  the  subject  had 
been  collected  by  the  Committee  which 
bad  sat  upon  the  subject,  he  would 
suggest  the  propriety  of  referring  that 
Bill  to  a  private  Committee.  The 
question  for  the  House  was,  how  they 
could  ensure  for  the  public  the  largest 
supply  offish. 
Leave  given. 

The  Baron  Db  Bode.]  Mr.  War- 
burton  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  case  of  the  Baron  de  Bode 
A  Committee  of  the  House  was  appointed 
in  1834  to  take  the  case  of  the  claimant 
into  consideration,  but  as  it  was  necessary 
to  send  to  France  for  farther  evidence,  the 
session  terminated  before  the  inquiry  was 
completed.  The  Committee  consequently 
were  not  enabled  to  make  any  report,  but 
they  laid  the  evidence  which  they  had 
taken  before  the  House,  accompanied  by  a 
recommendation  that  the  Committeeshould 
be  revived  early  in  the  next  session.  That 
recommendation,  however,  had  never  been 
acted  upon,  and  it  was  his  intention  to 
move  that  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  reconsidering  this 
question.  In  consequence  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee,  a  sum  had 
been  expended  by  the  unfortunate  claimant 
of  not  much  less  than  3,000/.  in  supplying 
defects  in  the  evidence  originally  laid  be- 
fore that  tribunal,  and  the  question  was, 
whether  the  House  would  not  think  it 
proper,  after  this  expense  had  been  in- 
curred in  compliance  with  its  own  direc- 
tions, to  reappoint  a  Committee  to  proceed 
with  the  inquiry,  and  afterwards  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  upon  the  whole  case. 
The  Baron  de  Bode  was  the  son  of  a  Ger- 
man nobleman,  who  was  the  commander 
of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  in  the  service  of 
France,  and  who  in  the  year  1777  married 
a  Staflbrdshire  lady.  Their  eldest  son,  the 
present  claimant,  was  born  in  England, 
and  was  a  British  subject.  In  1786  his 
father  invested  the  greater  part  of  the 
fortune  which  he  received  with  the  English 
lady  whom  he  married,  in  a  male  fief  in 
Alsace,  held  under  the  Elector  of  Cologne. 
The  Elector  could  present  to  these  fiefs, 
but  he  could  not  possess  them  himself.  In 
the  year  1648  a  surrender  was  made  to 
France  of  Alsace,  on  condition  that  France 
should  have  the  superiority,  but  that  all 
the  different  feudal  tenures  which  existed 
under  the  German  dominion  should  re- 
main as  they  stood  before  the  surrender. 


In  case  of  the  failure  of  male  descent,  the 
fiefs  escheated  to  the  Elector  of  Cologne, 
as  seigneur  suzerain,  and  he  was  to  exercise 
his  privilege  of  presenting  persons  to  those 
fiefs.     This  was  the  nature  of  the  property 
which  the  father  of  the  present  claimant 
obtained   in   Alsace    in    the  year  1786. 
Shortly    afterwards   the    troubles  of  the 
French  revolution  broke  out.    In  1791  the 
father  of  the  present  Baron  de  Bode,  in 
consequence  of  the  decrees  of  the  French 
Convention  abolishing  feudal  tenures,  did 
what  many  proprietors  of  France  did  at 
that  time — he  endeavoured  to  evade  the 
effect  of  the  decrees  of  the  Convention  by 
making  a  deed  of  gift  to  his  next  male 
heir.     This  cession  was  made  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  number  of  the  vassals  in  the  ba- 
ronial court,  in  the  most  formal  manner  in 
which  such  a  cession  could  be  made,  and 
the  particulars  of  the  surrender  might  be 
found  in  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Awards  iu  Liquidation  of  French  Claims, 
which  were  laid  before  the  Committee  of 
which  Mr.  Hill  was  chairman.    In  the  year 
1793  the  Baron  de  Bode's  father,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  troubled  state  of  Alsace, 
thought  it  necessary  to  emigrate  with  all 
his  family.     Now,  according  to  the  de- 
crees of  the  Convention,  at  that  time  a 
change  of  domicile  was  evidence  on  which 
confiscation  took  place.     For  this  purpose 
nothing  more  was  necessary  than  to  prove 
that  the  proprietor  had  quitted  his  ordinary 
domicile.     That  fact  established,  his  pro* 
pert)  was  immediately  confiscated  to  the 
use  of  the  state.     The  baron's  father  died 
in  Russia  in  the  year  1797  ;  and  the  pre- 
sent claimant  became  by  that  circumstance 
the   head   of  the  family.     He  held   the 
command  of  a  Russian  regiment  at  the 
period  when  the  Allied  forces  assembled  at 
Paris  in  1815.     A  convention  was  about 
that  period  entered  ia^  by  the  English 
and  French  GovernmeDisfor  the  benefit  of 
all  British  subjects  whose  property  had 
been  unduly  confiscated  in  France  after 
the   1st  of  January,   1793.      Under  this 
convention  it  was  directed  that  the  claims 
of  all  British  subjects  for  property  so  con- 
fiscated should  be  proved  before  the  20th 
of  February ;  and  on  the  9th  of  that  same 
month  of  February  the  baron  sent  in  his 
claim  to  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  then  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs 
in  France,  through  the  Russian   Ambas- 
sador, Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo.     The  con- 
vention  had  not  specified   to  whom  the 
proof  of  the  claim  should  be  tent  in.    It 
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was  quite  true  that  the   baron's  speci6ca- 
tioQ  of  his  claim  did  not  reach  the  Com- 
missioners until  the  22d  of  February.  But 
it  was  not  necessary  now  to  raise  the  de- 
bated question  whether  it  was  sent  in  in 
time  or  not  because  a  case  had  been  some 
years  ago  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  the 
Judge  Advocate,  Sir  Christopher  Robin- 
son, and  to  the  then  Attorney-General, 
upon   which  they  decided  that,  giving  a 
liberal  construction  to  the  terms  of  the 
convention,  as  the  baron*s  claim  had  been 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  prescribed,  he  ought 
fairly  to  be  considered  as  having  complied 
with  the   terms  of  the  convention.     The 
result  of  this  opinion  was,  that  the  Com- 
missioners   acted  with    reference  to   the 
claim  as  though  it  had  been  put  in  in  due 
time.     Another  Convention  subsequently 
took  place  in  the  year  1818,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  establishment  of  a  board  of 
Commissioners,   composed  exclusively  of 
British   subjects,  whose    functions    were 
authorised  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  a  sum 
amounting  to  6,500,000f.  was  placed  at 
their  disposal.     The  first  question  raised 
before  this  board  of  Commissioners  with  re-  ! 
ference  to  the  baron*s  claim  was,  whether  I 
he  was  properly  speaking  a  British  sub-  i 
ject  or  not.     The  Duke  de  Richelieu,  who 
raised  this  question,  contended  under  the 
Roman  law,   as  interpreted   by    modern 
civilians,   that    the   Baron*s   father   only 
could  be  considered  a  British  subject,  and 
the  Baron  himself  must  be  considered  a 
subject  of  France.    Another  question  was 
raised,  whether  Alsace  formed  part  of  the 
French  dominions  before  the  year  1793. 
It  was,  however,  finally  determined  that , 
the  Baron's  claims  should  be  considered 
capable  of  adjudication   by   the    British 
Board  of  Commissioners.      It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  3rd  of  July,  1821,  that 
the  Baron  received  any  official  communi- 
cation from  the  Commissioners  upon  the 
subject  of  fixing  a  period  for    bringing  , 
forward  the  evidence  in  support   of  his 
claim  ;  nor  was  it  until  the  23rd  of  August 
in   the  same  year  that  he  received  any 
regular  communication  from  the  Commis- 
sioners as  to  the  nature  of  the    proofs  ' 
which    would    be    required.     The    claim 
having  been  at  last  taken  into  considera-  , 
tion,  after  some    preliminary  discussion, 
the  Commissioners  laid  down  the  principle 
that  no  proof  would   avail  before  them 
unless  it  established  that  the  confiscation 


was  of  British  property,  and  that  it  was 
expressly  confiscated  as  such.     Now,  no 
decision  could  be  more  unjust  than  this. 
For  a  very  large  number  of  the  claims 
which  were  covered  by  the  terms  of  the 
Convention  were  shut  out  by  this  decision ; 
it  not  having  been  until  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber,  1793,   that    any  confiscation    took 
place  of  British   property,   expressly    as 
such.     According,  therefore,  to  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  Commissioners,   if  any 
property  were  confiscated  between  the  1st 
of  January,  1793,  and  the  10th  of  October 
in  that  year,  the  complainant  could  have 
no  relief.     The  principle  upon  which  the 
Privy  Council  had  uniformly  acted,  was, 
that  if  any  property  were  proved  to  have 
been  confiscated  after  the  1st  of  January, 
1 793,  that  such  property  belonged  to  a 
British   subject,  and    that  it  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  French  Government, 
the  claim  for  such  property  should  l>e  held 
good.      A  case,  perfectly  in   point,  was 
that  of  Fanning,  or  Devereux.     In  this 
case,  the  parties  had  purchased  property 
in  France,  had  abandoned  it,  and  emi- 
grated from  that  country  in  1793.     The 
Commissioners  decided  that  the  property 
was   not  confiscated,  expressly    on    the 
ground  of  the  property  belonging  to    a 
British  subject.     But  upon  appeal  before 
the  Privy  Council,  it  was  contended  that 
the  confiscation  took  place  in  consequence 
of  the  party  having  emigrated ;  and  the 
award  of  the  Commissioners  was  overruled 
by  the  Privy  Council.     A  communication 
subsequently    took    place    between     the 
Baron's  agent,  Mr.  Basset,  and  the  Com- 
missioners,  in   which  the  agent  was  in- 
formed, that  *'  if  it  could  be  clearly  proved 
that  the  Baron's  property  was  confiscated 
as  having  been  that  of  a  British  subject, 
his  claim   might,  under  certain  circum- 
stances,  be    taken    into    consideration." 
The  Baron  was  reduced  to  extreme  penury 
by  the  expenses  attendant  on  the  prose- 
cution of  his  claim,  and  at  last  got  some 
f person  to  advance  him  money  upon  the 
iberal  terms  that  5  per  cent,  should  be 
paid  to  the  party  out  of  the  whole  sum 
which  the  Baron  might  subsequently  re- 
cover.    A  short  time  before  the  Commis- 
sioners signed  their  ultimate  award  against 
the  Baron's  claim,  an  individual  named 
Richmond    entered    into    a    clandestine 
communication    with    them,   the    conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners acted  upon  certain  information  so 
clandestiuely  conveyed  to  themi  and  in* 
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claded  it  in  their  award,  reciting  in  that 
award  a  deed,  the  existence  of  which  was 
intimated  to  them  by  this  Mr.  Richmond, 
but  of  which  circumstance  they  gave  no 
notification  whatever  to  the  Baron.  Now, 
how  exceedingly  unjust  was  this !  The 
Baron  was  deprived  of  all  opportunity  of 
rebutting  any  portion  of  this  evidence 
which  might  make  against  his  claim.  But, 
what  was  still  more  incredible,  there  was 
a  passage  in  the  deed  which  was  recited 
at  length,  although  it  was  formerly  ex- 
cepted in  the  deed  itself,  with  his  signa- 
ture to  that  effect.  The  award  quoted 
this  excepted  passage,  as  if  it  had  been 
contained  in  the  actual  deed,  and  as  if 
the  Baron  had  attached  his  signature  to 
it.  It  was  really  difficult  to  find  language 
to  characterise  such  a  proceeding.  Here 
they  had  had  the  official  copy  of  the  deed 
laid  before  them,  and  the  signature  of  the 
Baron  and  the  witnesses  recited  at  full 
length  in  the  excepted  passage.  The 
award  was  made  on  the  26th  of  April, 
and  in  July,  1823,  the  Baron  appealed  to 
the  Privy  Council,  but  was  unable,  owing 
to  the  strictness  of  the  rules  by  which, 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Privy 
Council  was  guided,  to  produce  any  addi- 
tional proof  beyond  that  upon  which  the 
award  had  been  made.  After  signing  the 
award,  the  Commissioners  had  extended 
the  period  beyond  a  year,  upon  the  ground 
that  the  parties  were  searching  for  further 
proofs,  and  were  likely  to  obtain  them. 
No  additional  facility,  however,  was  given 
by  the  Commissioners  to  the  Baron  to 
bring  forward  those  proofs,  as  a  document, 
a  roost  extraordinary  document,  to  which 
he  was  about  to  advert,  would  show. 
From  the  minutes  taken  before  the  Com* 
mittee,  the  House  would  see  that  there 
were  certain  documents  which  the  Com- 
mittee had  sent  for,  but  could  not  obtain. 
They  were  three  in  number,  but  the  person 
in  whose  cirstody  the  papers  were,  con- 
tended that  they  were  private  and  not 
public  documents,  belonging  to  the  official 
papers  relating  to  those  claims.  All  those 
papers  had  been  sealed  with  the  seal  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  amongst  them 
were  the  three  documents  to  which  he 
referred.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee, 
Mr.  Hill,  applied  to  Mr.  Bale,  who  had 
the  custody  of  the  papers,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  seal  of  the  Commissioners 
had  been  broken,  and  that  those  three 
documents  had  been  taken  out,  because, 
as  the  parties  were  informed,  they  were 


private.  They  were  delivered  by  Mr. 
Bale  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who,  upon  being  asked  what  became  of 
them,  stated  that  he  had  forwarded  them 
to  Sir  W.  Home.  Upon  inquiry,  how- 
ever, it  appeared  that  Sir  W.  Home  had 
them  not ;  that  they  were,  in  fact,  at  the 
office  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
but  that  they  could  not  be  found.  The 
answer  given  on  the  occasion  was,  that 
they  might  be  there,  and  that  search  would 
be  made  for  them.  He  thought  he  had 
very  successfully  traced  them  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  ;  and  having  been 
amongst  the  official  papers  of  the  Com- 
missioners, they  ought  still  to  be  consi- 
dered official.  One  of  the  documents  was 
without  signature,  but  in  the  handwriting 
of  one  of  the  Commissioners'  clerks,  and 
the  nature  of  it  was  this  : — It  was  a  minute 
of  a  memorial  addressed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners to  the  Privy  Council  after  the 
award  and  before  the  Privy  Council  had 
given  its  judgment,  stating  that  the  Baron 
de  Bode's  claim,  against  which  they  had 
made  an  award  of  rejection,  was  one  of 
great  magnitude;  that  they  understood 
the  Baron  could  not  procure  a  solicitor  to 
prosecute  his  case ;  that  they  had  been 
informed  that  he  could  not  procure  the 
necessary  security  for  carrying  it  on  ;  that 
he  had  appealed,  and  that  therefore  they 
begged  their  Lordships  to  appoint  as  early 
a  day  as  possible  for  the  hearing  of  the 
appeal.  Now,  he  had  very  good  reason 
to  believe  that  that  was  the  substance  of 
one  of  those  documents  so  taken  away, 
and  which  was  among  the  official  papers 
appertaining  to  this  claim,  and  bearing  the 
seal  of  the  Commissioners.  He  could, 
therefore,  only  say,  that  he  considered  it 
a  tampering  with  justice.  He  might  be 
asked,  how  was  the  Baron  thereby  injured  ? 
Why,  thus :  in  many  other  cases,  after 
the  signing  of  the  award  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, a  long  interval  had  been  allowed 
to  the  -parties  to  procure  additional  evi- 
dence. If,  therefore,  they  hurried  on  the 
decision  of  the  Privy  Council,  it  was  quite 
clear  that  the  Baron  must  be  injured  by 
losing  the  opportunity  allowed  to  others 
for  obtaining  additional  evidence.  He 
knew  that,  under  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
there  was  a  limited  time ;  but  then  he 
could  not  inform  the  House  of  the  date  of 
those  communications;  and  all  he  could 
say  was,  that  they  were  amongst  the 
official  papers. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Excliequer  begged 
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to  say,  that  he  was  not  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  at  the  time,  but  that,  neverthe- 
less, the  transaction  referred  to  him,  he 
being  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  The 
statentient  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
seem  to  apply  to  Lord  Spencer,  his  pre- 
decessor, when,  in  point  of  fact,  it  applied 
to  himself. 

Mr.  Warburton  did  not  state  any  thing 
affecting  the  character  of  the  Gentleman 
who  did  not  produce  the  documents  re- 
ferred to;  the  answer  given  was  most 
likely  the  fact — viz.,  that  they  could  not 
be  found.  The  Commissioners  sent  the 
award  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  Privy 
Council  confirmed  it,  but  on  totally  dif. 
ferent  grounds  from  those  upon  which  the 
award  had  been  made.  The  Commis- 
sioners in  their  awaid  expressed  a  doubt 
that  the  cession  made  by  the  Baron's 
father  of  his  property  in  1791  had  taken 
place,  while  the  Pfivy  Council  in  their 
award  admitted  the  fact,  but  drew  this 
inference  from  it,  that  it  was  a  collusive 
transaction  between  father  and  son,  with 
a  view  to  impose  on  the  French  Govern- 
ment. They,  therefore,  admitted  the  fact 
of  the  cession  having  been  made,  which 
the  Commissioners  disputed.  The  Privy 
Council  having  also  rejected  this  unfor- 
tunate nobleman's  claims,  he  again  peti- 
tioned them  to  be  heard  in  1826,  but  they 
stated  that  under  the  act  they  had  no 
power  to  re-open  the  case.  In  the  same 
year,  there  were  several  petitions  presented 
to  that  House  on  the  subject.  Petitions 
were  also  presented  in  1827  by  Mr.  Lit- 
tleton, in  1828  by  Lord  Stanley,  upon 
which  occasion  a  long  debate  ensued, 
during  which  the  Baron's  claims  were 
supported  by  very  high  authorities;  in 
1833  by  Mr.  Hill*,  for  a  Committee,  but 
without  effect;  and  in  1834  by  the  same 
Gentleman,  when  he  was  successful.  In 
1835,  Mr.  Gisborne  made  a  motion  for  a 
revival  of  the  Committee,  but  unsuccess- 
fully. Now  it  was  said,  that  the  award 
had  been  on  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
Baron  supported  his  claim ;  that  claim 
rested  upon  the  fourth  additional  article 
of  the  treaty  of  1814,  the  only  conditions 
to  be  found  in  which  were,  that  the  claim- 
ant must  have  been  a  subject  of  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty,  and  that  the  property  for 
which  he  sought  value  must  have  been 
unduly  confiscated  by  France  subsequent 
to  the  1st  of  January,  1793.  They  then 
came  to  the  Convention  of  1815.  In  the 
fifth  of  the  seven  articles  then  made,  re- 


lating to  different  descriptions  of  property, 
it  was  stated,  that  in  order  to  determine 
the  capital  due  upon  immoveable  property 
belonging  to  British  subjects,  their  heirs 
or  assigns,  which  had  been  confiscated, 
proof  should  be  had  that  it  was  the  pro- 
perty of  a  British  subject  at  the  time  of 
confiscation,  and  that  the  person  now 
claiming  was  a  British  subject.  It  was, 
therefore,  important  for  the  Baron,  if  he 
claimed  under  the  cession  made  to  him 
by  his  father,  to  prove  that  he  himself 
had  been  the  lawful  possessor  of  the  pro- 
perty at  the  time  of  confiscation.  The 
article  alluded  to  went  on  to  show  what 
should  be  the  proofs,  that  the  deed  of  pur- 
chase should  be  produced,  &c.,  but  that 
in  default  of  the  required  proofs  in  writing, 
the  Commissioners  should,  in  consequence 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  revolu^ 
tion,  receive  such  other  proofs  in  lieu 
thereof  as  they  might  deem  sufilicient. 
Under  the  5th  article  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Baron  should  prove,  that  the  ces* 
sion  made  by  his  father  in  1791  actually 
did  take  place.  Previous  to  bringing 
forward  his  claim,  he  submitted  the  case 
to  the  Commissioners,  and  acting  upon 
their  suggestions  as  to  the  required  proofs, 
he  described  his  claim  as  being  a  German 
male  fief.  That  point  had  been  adjudi- 
cated upon,  and  although  he  (Mr.  War- 
burton)  had  no  doubt  that  the  cession  did 
take  place,  yet  inasmuch  as  that  was  the 
branch  of  the  case  to  which  the  Commis- 
sioners had  paid  exclusive  attention,  and 
the  only  point  adverted  to  before  the 
Privy  Council,  he  would  advise  the  Baron 
not  to  lay  so  much  stress  upon  it,  as 
upon  the  other  grounds  upon  which  he 
founded  his  claim,  and  which  had  been 
altogether  lost  sight  of  both  by  the  Com- 
missioners and  the  Privy  Council.  The 
authorities  of  revolutionary  France  had 
assumed  the  power  of  doing  away  with 
the  rights  of  this  unfortunate  nobleman, 
but  from  the  documents  in  the  possession 
of  the  Commissioners  and  from  the  evi- 
dence laid  before  the  House,  it  roust  be 
as  clear  as  proof  could  make  it,  that  such 
invasion  of  his  rights  could  not  have  been 
committed  without  an  infraction  of  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia.  The  right  to,  and 
at  one  time  the  possession  of,  male  fiefs 
in  Alsace^  did  not  depend  upon  any  act 
of  revolutionary  France ;  unless  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Convention  were 
held  to  be  of  sufficient  authority  to  over* 
ride  the  express  stipulations  of  a  treaty, 
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the  title  of  Baron  de  Bode  could  not  be 
impeached.    This  principle  was  so  fully 
recognised,  that  the  French  government 
undertook,  that  means  for  making  pecu- 
niary indemnity  should  be  reserved  as  to 
all  Alsatian  estates.     Now,  this  ground 
was   never  taken   up  on   behalf  of   the 
Baron  before  the  Commissioners.     Here 
was  an  attempt  to  get  municipal  law  to 
override  a  national  compact,  and  this,  as 
he   previously  said,    was    ground    never 
taken  up  before  the  Commissioners.     The 
Commissioners  put  the   Baron   and    his 
advisers  upon  a  false  scent ;  they  called 
on  him  to  show,  that  as  a  British  subject 
his  property  had    been  confiscated  at  a 
time  when  he  had  reason  to  expect  to  be 
required  to  show,  that  the  propert)  had 
belonged  to  his  father,  and  that  he  had 
been   deprived    of   it    as    an    emigrant. 
Upon  the  various  grounds,  then,  that  he 
had  stated,  he  took  upon  himself  to  say 
that  the  Baron  de  Bode  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  a  re-hearing  before  a  competent 
tribunal  —  before   a   Committee  of  that 
House — the  more  especially  as  the  last 
Committee  which  considered  his  case  had 
recommended  a  re- hearing.     If,  however, 
the  Government  held  out   any  prospect 
that  before  any  legal,  and,  at  the  same 
time  impartial,  tribunal,  the  matter  could 
get  a  fair  hearing,  he  thought  that  the 
Baron   would   have   no   objection   to   go 
before  any  such  tribunal,  at  least  he  (Mr. 
Warburton)  should   advise   him   not    to 
reject   such  an  offer.     He  should  say,  let 
the  matter  go  before  any  judge  of  emi- 
nence.     The  Treasury  had   an  absolute 
control  over  the  surplus  of  that  fund,  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Treasury 
could  appoint  a  competent  person,  a  man 
of  legal  mind,  to  investigate   the   whole 
case;     and   the    Baron    most    probably 
would — and  as  it  appeared  to  him,  cer- 
tainly ought  to — enter  previously  into  an 
undertaking  to  abide  by  that  decision, 
whatever  it  might  be.     He  was  aware 
that  the  question  might  be  asked,  where 
is  the  money  to  come  from  ?     Many  hon. 
Members  present  must  recollect  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  name  of  Abbott,  who  had 
often  been  called  before   Committees  to 
give  his  opinion  on  matters  of  complex 
accounts.      That    gentleman    had    gone 
over  the  accounts  of  the  Commissioners, 
in  which  he  found  many  unexplained  and 
contradictory  statements,  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  that  very  eminent  accountant, 
that  a  surplus  of  500,000/,  or  600,000/. 


more  might  be  found  than  had  yet  been 
accounted  for.  After  such  an  opinion, 
he  ventured  to  affirm,  that  a  full  inquiry 
ought  to  take  place  by  a  party  competent 
to  examine  all  the  entries,  both  in  France 
and  in  this  country.  On  a  former  occa- 
sion the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
endeavoured  to  raise  up  the  ghosts  of 
other  claimants,  in  order  to  frighten  away 
the  Baron  ;  but  he  hoped,  notwithstand- 
ing the  technical  difficulties  which  at 
various  times  had  been  raised,  it  would 
yet  be  considered  that  there  was  a  strong 
moral  proof  in  his  favour,  and  that  he 
was  entitled  to  justice.  He  considered 
the  amount  of  the  claim  altogether 
foreign  to  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion ;  but  looking  to  the  calculations 
which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Finlaison, 
one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  such  a 
point,  he  might  state  that  the  rever- 
sionary interest  was  computed  at  about 
300,000/.  But  that  was  a  matter  of 
detail  for  future  consideration,  if  the 
Baron  de  Bode  should  ultimately  succeed 
in  establishing  his  claim.  For  the  pre- 
sent, he  (Mr.  Warburton)  contented  him- 
self with  moving  that  a  Select  Committee 
be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  further 
inquiry  into  the  claim  of  the  Baron  de 
Bode. 

Mr.  Rich  rose  to  address  the  House 
with  considerable  diffidence,  but  he  trusted 
the  House  would  extend  its  indulgence 
towards  one  who  addressed  them  for  the 
first  time.  He  was  induced  to  take  a 
part  in  the  debate  on  this  subject  from 
the  deep  interest  which  he  took  in  the 
question,  but  he  had  no  connexion  with 
the  Commission  whose  conduct  had  been 
found  fault  wkh  by  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
nor  had  he  any  connexion  whatever  with 
Baron  de  Bode.  Since  the  year  1833, 
250  persons  had  proved  their  claims  for 
compensation,  and  had  not  yet  received 
the  sums  awarded  them  ;  and  in  addition 
to  these,  there  were  530  other  claims, 
some  of  which  went  back  to  1820;  and 
if  the  present  motion  were  acceded  to, 
all  these  would  still  be  kept  out  of  their 
just  dues.  He  would  not  attempt  to  fol- 
low the  hon.  Gentleman  through  the  long 
history  of  the  case  which  he  had  detailed 
to  the  House.  With  a  major  part  of  it, 
he  was  inclined  to  agree  as  to  the  historical 
facts,  subject,  however,  to  one  or  two  re- 
marks, which  he  had  to  make.  In  the 
first  place,  with  reference  to  the  harsh- 
ness   with   which    the   hon.  Gentleman 
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had  said  the  Commissioners  treated  the 
Baron  de  Bode  while  prosecuting  his 
claim,  and  the  severe  limitation  with 
which  it  was  asserted  they  had  interpreted 
the  confiscatory  decrees,  and  which  in- 
duced the  agent  of  the  Baron  de  Bode  to 
throw  up  his  case  in  despair,  he  would  beg 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bridport  to  look 
again  at  the  identical  page  he  had  quoted 
a  passage  from,  where  he  would  find  it 
recorded  that  the  very  next  day  the  agent 
had  it  explained  to  him,  that  the  limita- 
tion stated  by  the  Commissioners,  was 
much  wider  than  at  first  appeared  to  be 
the  case,  and  that  if  he  were  prepared  to 
show  that  the  property  was  British,  the 
Commissioners  would  be  open  to  receive 
the  documents  in  proof  of  it ;  but  the 
agent  would  not  receive  the  explanation, 
and  threw  up  the  case  the  same  day.  An- 
other statement  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
was  refuted  by  the  fact,  that  though  the 
award  of  the  Commissioners  was  made  on 
the  1st  of  April,  1822,  the  appeal  to  the 
Privy  Council  was  not  made  till  fifteen 
months  afterwards.  He  would  now  revert 
to  the  more  general  question,  had  or  had 
not  the  Baron  de  Bode  a  right  to  a  share 
of  the  indemnity  ?  What  were  the  brief 
facts  of  the  case  ?  The  Baron  de  Bode 
claimed  compensation  in  respect  of  an 
estate  in  Alsace,  which  was  confiscated  in 
the  year  1793,  and  which  he  stated  to 
have  either  belonged  to  himself  personally 
at  the  time,  or  to  have  since  become 
legally  vested  in  him.  The  objections  to 
the  claim  were,  first,  that  the  Baron  was 
not  such  an  Englishman  as  the  convention 
contemplated  ;  secondly,  that  he  had  never 
been  in  possession  of  the  property  ;  and 
thirdly,  that  the  reversionary  right  which 
he  set  up  had  ceased  to  exist  four  years 
before  the  act  under  which  he  now 
claimed.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  passed 
rather  glibly  over  the  question  of  the 
nationality  of  the  Baron  de  Bode.  No 
doubt  the  Baron  was  born  in  this  country, 
and  of  an  English  mother,  but  he  was  no 
further  an  Englishman.  He  was  removed 
to  France  when  quite  a  child,  and  had 
never  fulfilled  any  of  the  duties  of  an 
Englishman.  His  father  was  a  foreigner, 
a  German  or  a  Frenchman ;  in  fact,  a 
Frenchman  by  birth,  a  Frenchman  by 
naturalisation,  who  bought  property  in 
France  and  lived  on  it.  He  was  also  high 
in  the  military  service  of  France,  and  did 
not  qaitthatcpuntry  till  the  revolution,  in 
consequence  of  which  event  he  thought 


fit  to  emigrate  in  the  year  1 793,  and,  as  ai 
emigrant,  his  property  was  confiscated  b; 
the  supreme  authorities.  He  then  pro 
ceeded  to  Russia,  and  subsequently  dice 
there.  His  son,  the  present  Baron,  en 
tered  the  service  of  Russia,  and  continuec 
in  that  country  till  1816,  when  the  firs 
act  he  performed  as  an  Englishman,  wat 
to  claim,  through  the  Russian  ambassador 
compensation  for  wrongs  done  him  as  ai 
English  subject,  though  it  was  a  well 
understood  principle  that  none  ought  t< 
enjoy  the  rights  of  citizenship  who  had  no 
performed  its  duties.  What  was  th< 
Baron's  own  view  of  his  nationality  ?  Be 
fore  he  applied  to  this  country  for  compen 
sation  as  an  English  subject,  the  Baroi 
had  applied  to  the  French  compensatioi 
commissioners  for  compensation  as  a  FrencI 
emigrant.  This  claim  he  continued  t< 
prosecute,  and,  in  1831,  he  succeeded  ii 
obtaining  an  award  from  the  FrencI 
commissioners  on  this  ground,  not  in  hi 
own  favour  solely,  which  would  have  born< 
out  his  assertion  that  he  inherited  the  pro 
perty  under  the  feudal  tenure,  but  on  th< 
contrary,  the  French  commissioners  g^vi 
their  award  not  in  his  favour  solely,  but  ii 
favour  of  the  existing  representatives  o 
the  property  in  question.  Was  thi 
Baron,  then,  to  be  allowed  two  strings  t< 
his  bow  ?  Was  he  to  have  compensatioi 
both  as  a  French  subject  and  an  Englisl 
subject  ?  But  the  English  Commissioner 
considered  that  the  Baron  did  not  fulfi 
that  character  of  an  Englishman  whicl 
the  convention  contemplated,  under  whicl 
convention  they  were  bound  to  distribut 
the  indemnity  given  by  France.  Th 
claim  of  the  Baron  here  was  supported  b; 
no  particle  of  evidence  whatever.  Ther 
was,  certainly,  the  evidence  of  a  certaii 
number  of  persons,  who  stated  that  the; 
recollected  the  Baron  de  Bode's  fathe 
ceding  the  property  in  question  to  his  son 
but  such  a  vast  property  was  not  ordinaril; 
passed  away  without  something  like  do 
cumentary  forms,  and  no  documents  of  th 
sort  were  to  be  found  either  in  the  archive 
at  Paris,  or  Sirasburg,  or  any  where  else 
But  it  was  needless  to  dwell  on  this  point 
as  it  had  been  given  up  by  the  Baron  d 
Bode*s  friends  themselves.  Then  cam 
the  question  as  to  the  Baron's  vested 
right.  The  National  Assembly  of  France 
in  1789,  abolished  all  feudal  rights  am 
primogeniture,  and  the  decree  applies 
equally  to  Alsace.  This  fact  the  hon 
Member  had  attempted  to  meet  by  quot 
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ing  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  which  he 
rightly  stated  Btipulaied  for  the  leservation 
of  certain  feudal  rightt  held  by  the 
Alsatian  nobility,  but  the  last  clause  was 
a  saving'  clause  in  assertion  of  the  sove- 
reign power  of  France  over  Alsace;  and 
there  was  no  meaning  in  ceding  the 
Bovereigu  power  to  France,  if  it  did  not 
give  that  sovereign  power  the  right  of 
making  what  laws  it  deemed  proper  for  its 
subjects,  and  these  laws  it  became  the 
duty  of  the  subjects  lo  observe.  Whether 
the  decree  of  the  National  Assembly  was 
a  wise  one  was  not  the  present  question. 
It  was  clear  ihat  as  regarded  the  subjects 
of  France  it  was  a  legal  one.  It  might 
have  been  an  infringement  of  tlie  treaty, 
but  this  was  a  question  solely  between 
the  high  contracting  parties  and  not  one 
for  a  subject  to  decide.  Deputies  from 
the  Alsatian  nobility  were  members 
of  the  National  Assembly  which  de- 
creed this  law,  and  they  probatily  felt  no 
Tery  great  objection  to  a  law  which  made  I  Bodi 
the  tenure  of  tht^ir  estates  more  valid. 
Those  only  had  a  right  to  complain  who, 
like  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  thereby  lost 
the  chance  of  escheats.  There  was  no 
passible  reason  why  the  Baron  de  Bode 
should  be  made  a  special  etception  to 
the  operation  of  the  decree,  nor  why  he 
should  call  upon  England  to  interfere  in 
the  case,  who  was  in  no  way  a  party  to 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  pretence  on  which  the  Baron 
de  Bode  could  found  a  claim  for  compen- 
sation except  as  a  French  emigrant,  and 
as  a  French  emigrant  he  had  alreadv 
demanded  compenajtion  at  the  hands  of 
the  French  Commissioners,  and  had  had 
it  awarded  to  him.  On  these  grounds  he 
considered  that  the  House  could  not  with 
propriety  grant  the  Commlltee.  He 
wished  to  say  nothing  harsh  of  the  unfor- 
tunate claimant.  He  could  quite  enter 
into  the  feelings  which  prompted  the 
Baron  de  Bode  to  pursue  this  claim  with 
a  pertinacity  approaching  lo  monomania. 
There  were  English  subjects  who  had 
had  awards  in  their  favour,  and  who  had 
money  owing  to  them  from  this  fund,  so 
far  back  as  the  year  I8'l!0;  and  it  would 
be  a  very  mistaken  and  exclusive  sort  ol 
philanthropy  in  ihe  House  to  do  aiiything 
towards  sanctioning  the  present  most  un- 
founded claim,  to  the  prejudice  of  their 
own  fellow- subjects.  Indeed  he  believed 
that  the  refusal  of  tliis  Committee  would 
be  a  favour  to  Baton  de  Bode  himself. 


It  was  staled  that  it  had  cost  him  no  less 
than  2,000;.  lo  prosecute  his  claim  before 
'.he  Commissioners  in  IS34,  and  it  would 
lie  a  doubtful  act  of  kindness  to  expose 
itm  to  a  repetition  of  so  large  an  outlay, 
[)esidea  the  great  loss  which  it  would 
occasion  to  olheninhappy  claimanls  inlhe 
jaaertion  of  their  rights.  Nor  would  the 
matter  slop  here;  for  the  assent  of  the 
House  in  the  Baron  de  Bode's  proposition 
*ould  bring  on  many  other  claims  founded 
on  very  narrow  distinctions,  such,  for 
instance,  as  ihe  Drummond  case;  and 
the  House  woold  become  a  House  of 
appeal  rather  than  a  Ley;islative  Assembly. 
On  these  grounds  he  trusted  the  House 
would  put  a  decided  and  final  negative 
upon  the  Baron  de  Bode's  claim.  In 
Frnnce  he,  doubllessly,  had  claims,  but 
ill  England  not  the  shadow  of  one. 

Mr.  Ward  considered  the  statement  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  as  unfair  and  partial ; 
upport  the  Baron  de 
most  just  and  long  de- 
layed demand  upon  a  fund,  the  appropri- 
ation of  which  had  not  been  HBtisfactoriiy 
made  out,  and  required  justification. 

'ITie  Chancellor  of  Ike  Exchequer  said, 
that  after  the  numerous  discussions  which 
had  taken  place  on  this  question,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  for  him  to  trespass  long 
on  the  attention  of  the  House.  There 
never  was  a  more  extTftordinary  case  than 
the  present,  nor,  he  would  add,  a  claim  more 

ifounded  in  point  of  either  law  or  justice, 
n  was  originally  made  in  I8I6,  and 
admitled  in  I819.  The  Baron  de 
Bode  was  then  called  on  to  support  it  with 
evidence,  hut,  not  being  prepared  to  do  so, 
time  was  given  him  to  collect  the  necessary 
proofs.  The  Commissioners  even  suggested 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  was  re- 
quired. What  the  Commissioners  had  done 
in  order  to  afford  facilities  to  Baron  de 
Bode  to  perfect  the  evidence  on  which  his 
case  rested,  and  all  the  careful  considerations 
that  they  had  bestowed  upon  his  case,  was 
made  by  hiro  a  ground  of  complaint  against 
the  Commissioners,  and  a  foundation  upon 
which  to  rest  a  charge  of  bad  faith  gainst 
them.  He  had  applied  for  additional  time 
to  put  in  evidence,  which  had  been  granted 
him,  but  he  was  certainly  refused  to  he 
alloived  to  bring  forwjird  additional  evi- 
dence at  a  time  when  to  do  so  would  have 
been  at  variance  with  all  notions  of  law 
and  practice.  An  award  was  given  against 
him  ill  iMay,  1829.  He  had,  after  failing 
in  other  respects,  brought  his  case  before 
the  Privy  Council,  the  highest  tribunal  of 
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appeal  in  such  causes  known  to  this  country^ 
and  that  tribunal  had  decided  against  him. 
He  certainly  had  applied  to  be  allowed  to 
brins  forward  additional  evidence,  and  his 
application  was  refused ;  and  this  refusal^ 
the  Member  for  Sheffield  characterised  as 
injustice.     Why,  surely,  no  person  conver- 
sant  with   the  priDciples   on    which  our 
judicature  was  founded^  could  attempt  to 
deny  that  it  would  be^  on   the  contrary^ 
most   unjust^   and  a    departure  from   all 
practice^    to    allow   new   evidence   to    be 
brought   forward  in  a  Court   of  Appeal, 
or  to  admit  any  evidence  which  had   not 
been  before  the  Court  of  the  first  instance, 
whose  decision  was  appealed  from.    He  was 
surprised  that  his  hon.  Friend,  who  had  re- 
ferred to  his  diplomatic  experience,  did  not 
until  now  seem  to  be  aware  that  to  admit 
fresh  evidence  into  a  Court  of  Appeal  would 
not  only  be  a  most  singular  application  of 
the  laws  of  evidence,  but  would,  moreover, 
be  a  departure  from  the  laws  of  common 
sense.     Lord  Stowell,  whose  great  know- 
ledge of  international  law   no  one  would 
attempt  to  dispute,  presided  when  judgment 
was  given  in  the  appeal  before  the  Privy 
Council,   and  that  eminent  individual,  in 
pronouncing  judgment,  said  that  Baron  de 
Bode    appeared    to    have   been   so    much 
excited  by  this  subject,  that  he  seemed  to 
labour  under  a  strange  delusion.     1  hat  de- 
lusion seemed  to  him   to  have  spread  its 
infection  over  the  mind  of  the  Member  for 
Bridport  who  had    brought  forward   the 
motion,  for  in  his  estimation  it  certainly 
seemed  that    a   more   scandalous   case  of 
fraud    than  the   present  case    had    never 
been  attempted  to  be  palmed  by  the  in- 
genuity of  one  man  upon  the  credulity  of 
another.      The    hon.    Member    who    had 
brought  forward  the  present  motion  appeared 
to  lay  some  stress  upon  the  fact  that  this 
case  had,  on  former  occasions,  been  brought 
forward  by  Lord  Stanley,  Lord  Hatherton, 
Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  and  Mr.  Gisborne ;    but 
could  anything  more  strongly  exhibit  the 
utter  feebleness  of  the  case — the  utter  want 
of  any  merits  to  rest  upon — than  the  fact 
that  it  had  failed  from  its  own  intrinsic 
weakness,  though  aided  by  the  powerful 
and  able  advocacy  of  the  noble  and  hon. 
Friends  whose  authorities  had  been  cited  f 
The  award  of  the  Privy  Council  took  place 
in  1 822.     The  Baron  de  Bode  applied  for  a 
re-hearing,    which  was   refused.     He  was 
however  bound  to  admit,  that  this  refusal 
was  not  founded  upon  the  merits  of  the  case, 
but  upon  the  fact,  that  the  Privy  Council 
bad  not  the  power  to  grant  a  re-hearing. 


It  was   after  this  decision  of   the  Privy 
Council    that    the  Baron  de    Bode    first 
appealed  to  Parliament,  and  his  first  trial 
of    the   House  of  Commons    took    place 
twelve    years   ago,    when    the   case    was 
brought    forward   by   Mr.  Littleton,  who 
was  well  known  to  be  both  a  personal  and 
political  friend  of  the  late  Mr.  Canning. 
Yet  Mr.  Canning  on  that  occasion  opposed 
the    motion,    and    disallowed    the    claim, 
saying  most  truly  in  1826,  that  if  a  case 
having  been  decided  upon  by  the  proper 
jurisdiction  was,  after  the  final  appeal  to 
the  ultimate  tribunal,  to  be  re-opened  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  gave  to   the   Privy   Council 
power  of  deciding  in  the  last  appeal  would 
be  rendered  of  no  effect.     When  the  case 
had,  in  1830,  been  before  the  House  he  had 
felt  that  the  Baron  de  Bode  had  no  case, 
and  had  not  supported  the  motion  which 
had  been   brought  forward,   though  that 
motion   was  introduced   by   a   most   able 
speech  from  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Stan* 
ley).     But  that  motion  was  negatived  on 
the  occasion  which  had  been  referred  to; 
and  his  noble  Friend,  who  was  not  a  man 
to  give  way,  if  he  felt  that  he  had  a  good 
cause,  never  afterwards  moved  or  voted  on 
the  subject.     When  the  question  was  again 
brought  forward  in  1 833,  his  noble  Friend 
did   not   give   it   his    support,    admitting 
thereby,  that  after   a   party  had  brought 
his   cause   before    the  proper  tribunals  it 
would  not  be  right  for  Parliament  to  re- 
open the  proceedings.     In  1834,  in  a  very 
thin  House,  a  Committee  was  granted  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord   Spencer)   then   Chancellor  of   the 
Exchequer;    before    this    Committee    the 
Baron  de  Bode  had  the  advantage  of  able 
counsel ;  and   that  Committee,  having  sat 
for  three  months,  they  had  agreed   to    a 
report,  stating  that  sufficient  evidence  had 
not  been  produced  before  them  sufficient 
to  support  the  case,  and  suggesting  that 
further  evidence  was  requisite,  they  recom- 
mended  that    the    Committee  should   be 
revived  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  Session  of  1 83.5,  a 
motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
was  brought  forward,  but  the  House  was 
counted  out.      This  accident  had  happened 
more  than  once  before.     In  fact  it  appeared 
that  the  House  had  tacitly  voted  the  case  to 
be  a  bore.     The  question  was,   however, 
afterwards  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
House,  who  decided  that  they  would  not 
re-open  the  case  or  re-appoint  the  Commit- 
tee, this  decision  being  made  by  a  majority 
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of  177  to  79-  The  right  hoo.  Getttlenuin 
dien  md  a  letter  from  the  Baroo  de  Bode, 
in  which,  mmong  other  strange  faltehoodt, 
he  aaertcd    that   Mr.   Fuilaisoo«  on    the 

Kof  the  Chancellor  of  the  Eachequcr, 
made  him  (the  Baron  do  Bode)  the 
otfer  of  300,000/.  in  settlement  of  his 
daim.  On  the  receipt  of  this  extraordinarj 
letter  he  immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Fin* 
laiaoo,  who  denied  haWng  said  anytUog  of 
the  sort,  and  added,  that  he  could  only 
explain  the  fact  of  the  Baron's  having 
written  such  a  letter  by  supjiusittg  that 
from  rumination  on  one  poiut  for  twenty 
years  he  had  become  insane.  But  as  the 
appeal  of  the  Baron  de  Bode  was  now  al- 
leged to  be  made  c>n  mora]  grounds,  let  the 
House  kam  from  Mr.  Finlaison's  statement 
how  his  first  acquaintanceship  with  the 
Baron  de  Bode  had  originated  through  the 
medium  of  a  desenring  Ixit  unfortunate 
literary  man.  It  was  Stefano  Petrooj 
who  had  been  driven  to  absolute  beg- 
sary  from  having  put  his  name  to  bilts 
UNT  more  than  he  was  worth,  in  order 
to  supply  funds  for  the  Baron  de  Bode 
to  enable  him  to  prosecute  these  claims. 
Mr.  Finlaisoo  added,  that  he  could  prove 
that  the  Baron  de  Bode  did  not  know 
hti  name  before  an  interview  which  took 
place  in  oonsoqtience  of  his  casual  acquaint* 
ance  with  Fetronj,  nor  that  he  was  in 
the  public  senrioe;  that  he  never  men. 
tinned  the  name  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer ;  and  that  if  he  had  been  ca- 
pable of  such  conduct,  he  should  have 
thought  thirty  years*  service  of  the  public 
lost  upon  him.  And  yet,  notwithstanding 
thb  plain  statement,  the  Baron  de  Bode 
dared  to  turn  round  and  assert  the  contrary 
to  all  this  in  hu  letter  to  him.  What, 
then,  became  of  the  Baron  de  lkide*s  cha- 
racter if  he  was  a  roan  who  put  one  state- 
ment in  his  petitions  and  another  in  hb 
letters — statements  affecting  both  his  cha* 
racter  and  that  of  Mr.  Finlaison?  More. 
over,  in  addition  to  the  case  of  misery  he 
had  mentioned,  he  believed  that  there  was 
another  person  io  firison  on  vhe  Continent 
lor  a  debt,  which  he  had  been  inveigled 
into  contracting  by  the  baron  for  his  own 
purposes.  When,  therefore,  the  hon. 
Mover  and  Seconder  talked  of  the  money 
that  had  been  paid  in  expenses  before 
Committees  and  Comniissioners,  he  must 
admit  that  it  was  a  gric%'ance,  but  not  a 
grievance  to  the  Baron  de  Bode,  it  fell 
upon  his  creditors  and  his  dupes.  The 
r^it  hon.  Gentleman  had  read  a  por. 
tion   of   the    evidence   given    before    the 


Commianooers  on  the  sulnect  of  these 
daams.  lie  had  now  but  few  words  to 
say.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who  brought 
forward  the  motion,  had  thought  proper  to 
indulge  in  some  insinuations  against  him. 
The  hon.  (<cntleman  had  suggested  that 
Government  was  ^ilty  of  some  fraud  in 
withdrawing  certain  documents  from  the 
evidence.  He  wondered  how  the  hon. 
Genlleman  could  deal  so  lia;htly  with  per* 
aonal  character  as  to  insinuate  against 
one  whom  he  had  known  for  twenty  years, 
a  charge  which  he  would  not  have  daitd 
to  iitakc  more  directlv. 

Mr.  IVarhmriom  explained,  that  the  tam* 
pcring  with  justice  of  which  he  complained 
was  the  withdrawal  of  the  documents  by 
the  Commissioners. 

The  CkamcrUor  of  the  Ejckanirr  was 
extremely  happy  to  hear  this  expUnation, 
but  he  could  assure  the  hon.  Gentleman 
that  neither  from  him  nor  any  one  eiwe 
would  he  submit  in  the  face  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  imputations  of  that  descrip. 
tion.  With  respect  to  the  more  general 
question  respecting  the  accounts  of  the 
Commissioners,  aiM  the  statement  of  ba- 
lance unapfiropriated  if  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's  object  was  a  Committee,  he  had  no 
(^ecUon ;  he  would  second  the  motion, 
but  he  must  remind  the  hon.  Gentleman 
that  the  step  would  not  now  be  taken  for 
the  first  tiine«  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
concluded  by  cautioninff  the  House  against 
allowing  itself  to  be  induced  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  pamphlets,  or  to  be  influenced, 
by  private  solicitations,  in  voting  away  the 
public  money.  If  thev  permitted  the  job- 
bing  and  artifice  which  had  too  frequently 
mixed  in  the  private  business  of  the  House 
to  be  transferred  to  votes  of  the  public 
money,  it  was  utterly  in  vain  to  expect 
that  the  financial  business  of  the  country 
could  be  rightly  conducted.  If  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen thought  proper  to  vote  away 
S00,000i.  to  one  man,  and  as  much  to  any 
other  who  chose  to  claim  it,  without  that 
safeguard  and  check  which  their  ancestors 
had  wisely  pUced  upon  it,  he  trusted  also 
that,  in  «J1  faimera,  they  would  take  upon 
themselves  tlie  responsibility  of  raising  the 
taxes  from  which  such  sums  were  to  be  paid. 
If  the  hon.  Member  for  Bridport,  as  the 
patron  and  advocate  of  all  pecuniary  griev- 
ances, would  take  upon  himself  to  pay 
away  half  a  million  ot  money,  solely  upon 
the  weight  of  his  own  character,  which 
he  (.Mr.  Hice)  was  disposed  to  admit  was 
unquestionably  great,  he  trusted  alau  that 
he  would  relieve  the    Goremment   from 
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owed  U)  the  Sovereif:^  and  tu  the 

Mt.  Hume  ihonglit,  thai  the  rit;hl  bon. 
GcDtleman,  ibe  Cbancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, had  attempted  to  mislead  the  House. 
The  motion  of  hit  hon.  Friend,  (he  Mero* 
bcr  foe  Bridporl,  was  not  for  a  vole  of  the 
|iiibtic  money,  but  for  a  Commiilee  of 
mquiry,  with  a  view  to  oaiiri.iin  \tbether 
the  claiini  of  the  Uuron  tin  Uude  were 
legitimate  and  just.  The  French  Govern- 
ment had  deposited  in  tbc  luindj  of  the 
Government  of  this  country  7.000,000f. 
for  the  beneGt  of  those  who  should  succeed 
in  substantiating  their  claims,  and  tlie 
House  ought  not,  tberefure,  by  a  techni- 
cality, to  shut  the  Baron  de  Bo<le  out  Trom 
the  opportunity  of  establishing  his  rlaim. 
Tliat  was  the  sole  (question  before  the 
House.  He  did  not  mean  to  defend  any 
of  the  acts  01  conduct  of  the  Baron,  which 
had  been  mentioned  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  but  the  House  should  recol- 
lect that  the  Government  wns  only  trustee 
of  the  money. 

Mr.  Ward  wished  to  be  permitted  to 
saj  o  few  words  in  explanation.  He  had 
never  seen  either  the  letters  of  Mr.  Fin- 
laison  or  the  Barou  de  Bode.  He  had 
taken  his  views  of  the  matter  from  n  high 
legal  auihoiity,  who  was  the  person 
described  ai  having  been  formerly  en- 
gaged as  counsel  iu  the  cause,  and  with 
whom  he  believed  the  learned  Siolicilor- 
Gcneral  was  acquainted.  Ho  alluded  lo 
Mr.  Laugilow,  to  whom  Mr.  Fiidnison 
had  admitted,  that  he  (Mr.  I'inluiaon)  had 
held  with  the  Baron  dc  Bode  a  conver- 
sation very  much  to  ilie  purport  slutetl  in  the 
Baron's  letter — namely,  that  he  had  esli- 
Dialcd  the  reversionary  inturestat 300,000/. 
and  that  he  was  willing,  if  the  Banm 
would  abide  by  the  estimate,  and  consent 
that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  ar- 
bitration, to  apply  to  the  ('hnncellor  of 
the  Exchequer  on  his  behalf. 

The  Chnitcellor  o/ Ihe  Kxcheouer  co\i\(i 
only  say,  that  the  letter  which  he  had 
read  was  not  prepared  with  n  view  to  its 
being  bronglit  to  bear  upon  the  present 
debate.  It  was  dated  as  far  back  as  the 
6th  of  NovemWr,  I83f\  when  the  matter 
was  recent  and  fresh  in  Mr.  Finlaison's 
mind.  Upon  receiving  the  Baron's  letter, 
ho  sent  it  to  Mr.  Finlaison,  who  sent  in 
answer  the  letter  which  he  had  read.  In 
order,  however,  (hat  there  mie;ht  Iw  no 
difficulty  alwut  the  matter,  or  mislBk<' 
about  the  nature  of  the  Baron  dc  Bodc's 
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I,  he  would  move  that  both  letters 
be  printed  and  distributed,  for  the  use  of 
Members  and  the  public. 
The  House  divided:- Ayes  28;    Noea 

108.     Majority  80. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 

Aglionby,  II.  A.  Moles  worth,  Sir  W. 

Aglionbv,  Major  Moiiii,  H. 

llariiaid;  E,  O.  O'Connell.  D. 

finish,  F.  B.  Pecliel),  (.'apt. 

Illuke,  M.J.  Round,  C.G. 

Bluke,  W.J.  Sinclair,  SirO. 

Browne,  It.  1>.  SlewatI,  J. 

Brujces,  W,  H.  TalfounI,  Sergl, 

Duncombe,  T.  Vigors,  N.  A. 

Fenlon.J.  Wallace,  U, 

Forbes,  W.  Ward,  II.  G. 

Hall.  B.  Williams,  W. 
Ilandley,  II. 

Hawes,  B.  Trixtas. 

Haylor,  \V.  C,  Warburwn,  II. 

Logan,  II.  Hume,  J. 

List  of  the  Noes. 

Adam,  Sir  C.  Gibson,  T. 

.\nson,  hon.  Col.  tiladalone,  W,  E. 

Arbuihnot,  hon.  H.  Glynnc,  Sir  S.  R. 

Bagge,  W.  tioddard,  A. 

Baincs,  E.  Gordon,  H. 

Baring,  F.  T.  (iordon,  hon.  Capt. 

Barry,  G.  S.  Goring,  H.  1). 

Baieman,  J.  Greenaway.C 

Benlinck,  Lord  G.  Grey,  Sit  Q. 

Benial,  11.  OtiniHliich,  T. 

Dleunerhauctt,  A.  Hustie,  A. 

Broadky,  H.  Hawkins,  J.  II. 

OroclLleliursl.  J.  Hobhoiise.  rl.lin.Sir  J. 

Brotlierion,  J.  Hobhou)c,  T.  B. 

Burroughs,  II.  N.  Hodgson,  R. 

Uusficld.W.  Howard,!'.  11. 

Byng,  rt.  hon.  <i.$.  Howick,  Viscount 

t'amubcll.  Sir  J.  lUighc!.,  W.  B. 

(halmers,  l\  1ng1i.sSirH.il. 

Chaiidos,  Mariiness  of  James,  W. 

Chichester,  J.  I'.  B.  I.ascclle*.  hon.  W.  S. 

Collier,  J.  Lennox,  Lord  G. 

Copeland,  Mr.  Aid.  Lennoi,  Lord  A. 

Ctipps,  J,  Lister,  E.  C, 

Curry,  W.  Litlon,  F- 

Halineny.Ij^rd  Macleod,  R. 

Unlrjmple,  Sir  A.  Marsland,  H. 

Darlington,  Earl  of  Mnrsland,  T. 

Davics,  Col.  Maule,  hon.  F. 

I)ou);la9,  Sir  C.  E.  Wniinsell,  T.  P. 

Duncombe,  hon.  W.  Morpeth,  Viscount 

Duncombe,  lion.  A.  Murray,  n.  hon,  J.  A. 

Dundas,  C.  W.  D.  I'acke,  C.  W. 

Fasibope,  J.  I'almerston,  Viscount 

Eliot,  Lord  rarnell,  rt.  hon.  Sir  11. 

Farnham.  E.  B.  Pluronlrc,  J.  1'. 

FeiUlcn,  W.  Price,SirR. 

Fcllowes,  E.  I'ringle,  A, 

Fere>isson,rt.bn.  R.C.  I'rolheroe,  E. 

Filialj.i,  Urd  Iticc,  il.liu.T.  S, 

Gaskell,  Jhi  Mdne^  Buli,  li. 

c 
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Rickford,  W. 
Rolfe^  Sir  R.  M. 
Rose,  Sir  G. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Stanley,  E.J. 
Stanley,  W.  O. 
Stuart,  H. 
Stuart,  V. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Surrey,  Earl  of 
Tancred,  H.  W. 


Troubridge,  Sir  £•  T. 
Turner,  E. 
Turner,  W. 
Vcre,  Sir  C.  B. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Vivian,  Sir  R.  H. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
White,  A. 
Wilbraham,  G. 
Wood,  C. 
Yates,  J.  A. 

TELLERS. 

Parker,  J. 
Steuart,  R. 


Poor-law — Gilbert's  Act.]  Mr.  T. 
Duncombe  felt  bound   to  state,  that   in 
making  a  motion  to  give  an  instruction  to 
the    Poor-law    Committee    he    had   two 
distinct  objects  in  view — in  the  first  place, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  system  of  the  new 
Poor-law  unions  is  superior  to  the  system 
adopted   under   Gilbert's  Act;    and,  se- 
condly, in  order  that  the  individual  guar- 
dians under  Gilbert's  Act  should  have  a 
public  opportunity  of  rebutting  the  charges 
and  accusations   that    have    been    made 
against  them  by  the  Poor-law  Commis- 
sioners Id  their  third  Report,  merely,  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing the  House  to  give  their  consent, 
that  additional  powers  should  be  vested  in 
the  Commissioners  for  dissolving  unions, 
without  the  consent  of  those  guardians 
who  objected  to  any  alteration  until  they 
should  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  a  better, 
a  more  economical,  and  a  more  humane 
system  could  be  substituted  in  lieu  of  the 
present    system.       There    were    several 
amusing  passages  in  the  third  Report  of 
the   Commissioners,  which  at  an  earlier 
hour  he   would  have  felt  it  his  duty  to 
read ;  but  there  were  other  parts  which 
caused  a  very  great  sensation  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  whole  of  which 
was  at  this  moment  incorporated  in  unions 
under  Gilbert's  Act.     There  were  about 
150  townships  thus  incorporated,  and  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  wished  the  House 
to  give  them  additional  powers  to  dissolve 
these  unions,  without  the  consent  of  the 
guardians.     The  reasons  why  they  stated 
they  wished  for  these  powers  were,  that 
the  guardians,  in  the  administration  not 
only  of  relief,  but  in  their  own  conduct, 
had  been  extremely  corrupt,  and  that  the 
system  itself  was  vicious.     But  they  were 
not    satisfied   with   attributing  dishonest 
motives  to  the  guardians,  but  they  wished 
the    Hou9e  to    believe,  that   thes^  indi- 


viduals were  idiots  and  fools.  He  would 
venture  to  say,  that  if  the  Poor-law  Com- 
mittee that  was  sitting  up  stairs  summoned 
some  of  those  individuals  from  Yorkshire 
they  would  acquire  more  information  than 
they  had  already  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  relief,  and  it  would  appear, 
that  the  Poor-law  Committee  were  very 
much  in  want  of  practical  information, 
which  those  much-abused  individuals 
could  give  them.  There  were  one  or  two 
passages  in  the  Report  to  which  he  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  House.  The 
Report,  at  page  418,  stated,  that  obstacles 
were  raised  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  unions,  partly  from 
adverse  personal  interests,  and  partly  from 
the  difficulty  of  convincing  them  of  the 
general  advantages  of  a  change  of  system. 
The  Report  also  stated,  that  under  Gil- 
bert's Act  the  guardians  received,  some  5/., 
some  10/.,  and  Some  as  much  as  20/. 
each.  Now,  that  he  denied,  with  regard 
to  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The 
Report  stated,  that  many  of  the  guardians 
were  uncultivated  and  prejudiced,  that 
they  were  unable  to  write  their  own 
names,  that  argum'ents  of  a  general  nature 
were  totally  unintelligible  to  them,  and 
that  they  were  guided  in  their  proceeding 
by  matters  purely  local.  Now,  with 
regard  to  the  guardians  being  paid,  he 
believed  that  the  Poor  Relief  (Ireland) 
Bill  provided,  that  the  guardians  should 
be  paid.  If  the  system  were  vicious  with 
regard  to  Gilbert's  Act,  he  would  like  to 
know  why  it  should  not  be  equally  vicious 
with  regard  to  Ireland.  To  illustrate 
what  he  had  before  adverted  to,  he  would 
read  what  the  Commissioners  stated  with 
with  respect  to  the  Oswestry  union.  They 
stated — 

''At  the  last  meeting  of  the  board  of  the 
Oswestry  incorporation,  when  the  directors 
again  refused  to  dissolve,  a  butcher  of  the  town 
was  in  the  chair,  who  was  himself  supplying 
the  house  with  meat,  and  the  resolution  was 
carried  with  every  magistrate  in  the  room 
voting  against  it.  At  the  Montgomery  and 
Pool  union,  at  the  largest  meeting  ever  known 
there,  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  was  in 
the  chair,  himself  owning  one-fifth  of  the  pro- 
perty in  the  incorporation,  and  strongly  ad- 
vocating the  propriety  of  its  dissolution, 
though  he  himself  brought  in  the  Act  under 
which  it  was  constituted.  Six  out  of  eight  of 
the  magistrates  present  voted  on  the  same 
side,  and  nearly  all  the  holders  of  the  property 
affected,  in  the  room;  nevertheless  the  dissen- 
tients carried  their  (K>int  by  a  majority  of  eighty- 
four  to  thirty-six.     Yet  this  was  in  direct  op- 
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position  to  evidence  adduced  to  prove,  that 
even  by  comparison  with  a  neighbouring 
incorporation  (and  that,  too,  far  from  a  well- 
managed  one)  their  expenditure  was  fifty  per 
cent  higher  than  was  necessary/' 

Thus  they,  at  once,  attributed  corrupt 
motives  to  the  butcher :  but  he  would  like 
to  know  why  similar  motives  should  not 
be  attributed  to  the  lord-lieutenant  who 
owned  one-fifth  of  the  property  of  the 
union,  and  to  the  six  magistrates  who, 
with  him,  voted  for  its  dissolution?  But 
was  the  butcher  the  only  one  who  could 
be  suspected  of  acting  from  corrupt  mo- 
tives? Had  not  the  Poor-law  Commis- 
sioners an  interest  in  putting  an  end  to 
Gilbert's  Unions  throughout  the  whol^ 
country?  Were  not  the  assistant  com- 
missioners receiving  30,000/.  a-year,  and 
was  not  the  sum  of  6,000/.  a-year  paid  to 
those  Commissioners  who  were  sitting  in 
Somerset  House  ?  He,  therefore,  thought, 
that  he  had  as  much  right  to  say,  that 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners  had  adverse, 
private,  and  personal  interests  in  framing 
this  Report,  as  the  butcher  had  in 
giving  his  vote.  He  denied,  that  these 
guardians  were  the  uneducated  and  in- 
competent persons  they  were  reported  to 
be ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  in  most 
cases  persons  of  property  in  the  parish, 
and  perfectly  competent  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  parish  with  equal  advantage 
to  the  rate-payers  and  the  poor.  At  the 
same  time  they  were  quite  ready  to  give 
evidence  on  the  subject,  which  he  (Mr. 
Duncombe)  had  no  doubt  would  comprise 
much  valuable  information  not  only  to  this 
House,  but  to  the  Poor-law  Commis- 
sioners. The  guardians  maintained,  that 
the  Gilbert  system  was  better  and  more 
economical  than  the  new  one  sought  to  be 
introduced  by  the  Commissioners;  but  at 
the  same  time  they  were  willing  to  have  the 
question  brought  to  an  issue,  and  if  the 
new  system  should  be  proved  to  be  better 
than  their  own  they  were  prepared  to  dis- 
solve their  boards  in  favour  of  the  Com- 
missioners. This  was  so  reasonable  a 
proposal  that  he  hoped  her  Majesty's 
Government  would  consent  to  it,  and  give 
the  guardians  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing. 
The  hon.  Member  then  moved,  that  "  it  be 
an  instruction  to  the  Poor-law  Committee  to 
inquire  on  the  subject  of  that  portion  of  the 
third  report  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners 
which  referred  to  the  vicious  system  al- 
leged by  them  to  have  been  pursued  by  the 
existing  corporations  under  Gilbert's  Act." 


Sir  G.  Strickland,  in  seconding  the 
motion,  expressed  his  entire  concurrence 
in  what  had  been  stated  by  his  hon.  Friend. 
Let  hon.  Members  recollect,  that  when 
Gilbert's  Act  was  passed  and  brought  into 
operation,  it  was  admitted  on  ail  hands  that 
it  worked  well,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
public  benefit  to  have  the  management  of 
the  whole  poor  placed  under  that  act. 
Now,  however,  it  appeared  to  be  the  wish 
to  swamp  that  act,  and  to  throw  the  whole 
authority  in  the  management  of  the  poor 
into  the  hands  of  the  Poor-law  Commis- 
sioners. He  would  support  the  proposed 
inquiry,  because  he  believed  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  allaying  the  excitement  which 
now  existed  in  the  country  on  this  subject. 

Lord  J.  Russell  did  not  understand  that 
the  motion  would  impose  any  newground 
of  inquiry  on  the  Poor-law  Commissioners, 
and  he  would  not,  therefore,  ofi'er  any  ob- 
jection to  it.  The  Committee  would  have 
to  consider  the  working  of  the  law  under 
Gilbert's  Act,  but  he  did  not  think  that  it 
would  go  into  the  inquiry  whether  the 
statements  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners 
were  correct  or  not.  He  would  not  at  that 
time  enter  into  the  merits  of  Gilbert's  Act. 
He  would  admit,  that  at  the  time  it  was 
passed  it  was  an  improvement  on  the  law 
as  it  then  stood,  but  abuses  had  crept  in 
under  it,  which  the  New  Poor-law  would 
serve  to  correct.  If  the  advocates  of  the 
Gilbert  Act  could  show  that  it  was  better, 
he  had  no  objection  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  Hall  was  glad  that  this  motion  was 
brought  forward.  In  the  parishes  of  St, 
Pancras  and  Marylebone  which  he  repre- 
sented, they  were  governed  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  poor  by  a  local  act,  and  it 
worked  well,  and  the  parishioners  were 
determined  to  oppose,  by  every  means,  the 
introduction  of  any  other  system. 

Captain  Pechell  said,  that  he  was  con- 
nected with  an  union  of  nineteen  parishes 
in  Sussex,  which  was  governed  by  a  local 
act.  The  Poor-law  Commissioners  wished 
to  have  the  power  of  dissolving  that  union, 
but  he  thought  that  was  a  power  which 
should  not  be  given  to  them,  but  be  re- 
served to  the  Legislature  itself.  With 
respect  to  the  reports  of  the  Cotomissioners, 
he  must  say,  that  in  many  instances  they 
were  most  unfair.  The  guardians  under 
the  local  act  were  charged  with  corruption. 
That  charge  he  declared  to  be  unfounded. 
They  never  derived  any  personal  benefit 
from  their  exertions.  The  proposed  inquiry 
would,  he  thought,  be  most  useful  in  its 
C2 
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results.  It  would  show  the  absurdity  of 
some  portions  of  the  Commissioners*  re- 
ports. In  one  of  these  it  was  said,  that 
where  the  new  system  had  been  adopted 
the  men,  who  before  had  been  discon- 
tented, now  went  to  their  work  whistling 
and  as  happy  as  birds.  This,  however,  he 
begged  leave  to  deny. 

Mr.  Brotherton  supported  the  motion. 
He  was  sure  that  the  payments  under  the 
present  system  were  greater  than  at  any 
former  period.  He  spoke  from  experience 
for  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
management  of  the  poor  at  Sal  ford. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Sabbath  Trading.]  Mr.  Plumptre 
rose  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  sup- 
pression of  trading  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
commonly  called  Sunday.  The  subject 
had  been  so  frequently  before  the  House 
he  should  not  trouble  it  by  entering  into 
any  details  although  he  was  prepared  to 
do  so  if  it  were  desired. 

Mr.  W.  Duncombe  seconded  the  motion, 
and  said  that  the  general  voice  of  the 
country  demanded  some  measure  of  this 
kind,  which  he  hoped  would  be  passed 
before  the  session  closed. 

Mr.  Hall  wished  to  know  whether  the 
bill  which  the  hon.  Member  proposed  to 
bring  in  was  specifically  confined  to  trading; 
and  he  gave  notice  that  if  it  extended  to 
interfere  with  the  recreations  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  people,  which  in  large  towns 
particularly  were  so  essential  to  the  hap- 
piness and  health  of  the  community,  he 
should  give  the  bill  his  most  decided 
opposition. 

Mr.  P.  Howard  hoped  that  the  bill 
would  be  adapted  to  the  present  state  of 
society,  and  not  attempt  unnecessarily  to 
interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

Captain  Pechell  said,  that  before  he 
could  consent  to  the  introduction  of  the 
bill  he  wished  distinctly  to  know  whether 
it  would  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
fisheries  or  the  fish-market.  He  also 
wished  to  know  whether  there  would  be 
any  interference  with  the  sailors  on  the 
sailing  and  arrival  of  her  Majesty's  ships? 
If  these  questions  were  answered  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  should  have  no  objection 
to  the  circulation  of  the  bill  through  the 
country. 

Sir  6*.  Strickland  thought  it  extremely 
desirable,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  should 
be  allowed  to  bring  in  his  bill  without 
having  every    ^feq^ber  putting  questions 


with  reference  to  the  particular  interest 
with  which  he  happened  to  be  connected. 

Mr.  (yConneU  felt  called  on  to  say,  as 
a  matter  of  justice,  that  in  no  country  was 
the  Sabbath  more  decently  observed  than 
in  England.  If  there  were  any  trading 
not  justified  by  charity  or  necessity,  it 
would  be  well  to  prevent  it ;  but  in  any 
attempts  at  legislation  they  ought  not  to 
calumniate  this  country  by  suggesting  any 
thing  against  their  due  observance  of  the 
Sabbath. 

Mr.  Chisholm  reminded  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dublin,  that  so  far 
from  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  con- 
sidering it  a  calumny  to  impute  to  them 
a  desire  to  legislate  with  regard  to  the 
Sabbath,  they  proved  their  wish  to  do  so 
by  the  numerous  petitions  presented  on 
thissubjec^t. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  that  if  they  were 
to  legislate  on  this  subject  they  ought  to 
do  so  in  an  impartial  spirit.  The  rich 
could  ^  to  the  country  on  Sundays  to  see 
their  friends  without  hiring  and  convey- 
ance, having  their  own  carriages  to  convey 
them.  But  if  trading  were  altogether 
prevented  on  the  Sabbath  they  would  shut 
out  from  the  middling  and  poorer  classes 
an  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  those 
amusements  which  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  their  health.  The  bill  of  Sir  A. 
Agnew  was  partial  in  its  nature  and  de- 
served to  fail.  He  had  no  objection  to 
allow  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  bring  in  his 
bill,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining his  intentions. 

Leave  given. 

Intimidation  of  Voters.]  Mr. 
Slancy  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
prevent  threat  or  attempts  at  intimidation 
to  voters  to  influence  their  votes,  for 
Members  of  Parliament.  As  to  the 
necessity  of  some  measure  on  this  subject 
all  seemed  to  agree.  The  intimidation 
Committee  had  shown,  that  there  was  not 
a  single  part  of  England  which  did  not 
afford  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  devising 
some  mode  for  the  protection  of  the  voter 
in  the  honest  exercise  of  the  franchise. 
Many  of  his  friends  thought  that  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ballot  would  ensure  that 
object ;  but  he  had  lately  by  his  vote 
proved  that  he  could  not  in  his  conscience 
sanction  that  opinion.  He  was  persuaded, 
however,  of  the  necessity  of  checking  that 
intimidation  which  was  known  to  prevail 
so  widely.     An  extensive   alteration  as  to 
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the  possessors  of  the  franchise  was  effected 
by  the  Reform  Bill.  In  this  system 
abuses  had  grown  up  which  it  was  essen- 
tial to  check.  With  this  view  he  had  in- 
troduced the  present  measure.  It  was 
impolitic,  he  conceived,  that  any  bill  which 
it  was  wished  to  make  effectual  should  be 
so  severe  as  to  have  the  general  opinion 
of  mankind  run  counter  to  it.  He  had, 
therefore,  endeavoured  to  frame  such  a 
measure  as,  while  it  visited  the  offence, 
affixed  to  it  only  such  a  punishment  as 
should  ensure  the  attainment  of  the  object 
he  had  in  view  by  the  general  concurrence. 
He  intended  that  any  landlord,  customer, 
master,  or  any  other  person  who  should 
in  any  form  or  way  interfere  with  the  in- 
dependent exercise  of  the  franchise,  should 
be  considered  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour. 
He  meant,  next,  that  any  person  so  offend- 
ing should  be  liable  to  be  convicted  before 
two  magistrates,  or  indicted  at  the  Ses- 
sions before  a  jury.  If  taken  before  two 
magistrates  he  should  have  the  power  of 
appealing  to  the  Sessions,  not  to  the 
bench  of  magistrates,  but  to  a  trial  by  jury. 
Should  he  be  convicted,  he  would  be  liable 
to  a  fine  of  100/.  with  a  power  of  mitiga- 
tion, a  under  special  circumstances,  to  50/. 
The  person  intimidated  he  intended  should 
be  a  competent  witness ;  and  if  he  were  a 
voter  he  might  have  half  the  fine  paid  over 
to  him.  The  proceeding  on  this  measure 
was  limited  to  six  months  after  the  period 
when  the  offence  was  committed.  He 
did  not  pretend  to  say,  that  such  a  measure 
would  altogether  prevent,  but  he  thought 
it  well  calculated  to  diminish,  the  number 
of  offences  committed  on  the  ground  of 
intimidation. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  that  when  the 
ballot  was  under  discussion  the  other 
evening,  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Rus- 
8ell)hadused  intelligible  arguments  against 
it,  to  which  he  was  willing  to  accede  the 
commendation  of  sincerity.  But  when 
the  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  a  bill  to 
prevent,  by  penalties  the  practice  of  in- 
timidation, he  looked  upon  it  to  be  just  as 
impossible  a  problem  in  politics  or  morals 
as  the  squaring  a  circle  in  geometry,  or 
perpetual  motion  in  mechanics.  When  a 
person  now  voted  contrary  to  the  wish  of 
his  customer  was  he  told  the  reason 
why  that  custom  was  withdrawn  ?  When 
no  reason  was  alleged,  now  that  no  penalty 
existed,  was  it  likely  that  there  would  be, 
when  it  was  made  a  penal  offence.  Such 
a  measure  was  a  mockery  of  legislation. 


Mr.  P.  Howard  thought,  that  no  mea- 
sure on  this  subject  which  did  not  ema- 
nate from  the  Government,  or  which  was 
not  founded  on  the  report  of  the  Intimida- 
tion Committee,  would  be  well  received  by 
the  House.  He  should  therefore  be  in- 
clined, if  he  were  supported  by  the  House, 
to  resist  the  introduction  of  this  Bill. 

Mr.  Hume  begged  to  ask  his  hon. 
Friend  one  question.  Suppose  a  steward 
were  to  attend  an  election  (which  they 
had  too  good  reason  to  suspect  was  the 
case  at  the  late  elections),  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  by  his  presence  the  vote  of 
the  elector,  was  he  to  be  considered  liable 
to  the  penalties  of  the  Act  ? 

Mr.  Slaney  begged  that  his  hon.  Friend 
would  allow  him  to  introduce  his  Bill, 
and  see  how  far  the  phraseology  met  the 
object  which  he  contemplated. 

Mr.  Hawes  was  of  opinion,  that  instead 
of  attempting  to  put  down  intimidation 
by  penalties,  they  should  give  the  voter 
the  priviIeo;e  by  allowing  him  to  conceal 
his  vote,  of  acting  as  he  thought  fit.  He 
was  not  averse  to  a  remedy  for  intimida- 
tion ;  but  instead  of  this  being  a  bill  to 
put  down  intimidation,  it  was  a  bill  to 
promote  vexatious  informations. 

Lord  John  Russell  felt,  that  what  had 
passed  that  evening  proved  what  he  had 
stated  the  other  night,  that  if  any  other 
remedy  than  that  then  submitted  were 
proposed,  the  greatest  discontent  would  be 
expressed  with  regard  to  it,  and  every 
proof  would  be  given  that  there  was  only 
one  efficient  remedy  for  the  evils  com- 
plained of.  He  would  not  deny,  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  his  hon. 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Bridport,  hr.d 
said.  He  readily  believed,  that  it  could 
not  be  shown  that  intimidation  was  used 
beforehand,  and  yet  that  the  voter  suf- 
fered a  penalty  consequent  on  the  dis- 
covery that  he  exercised  his  franchise 
contrary  to  the  wish  of  those  who  pos- 
sessed control  over  his  acts.  At  the  same 
time  he  owned  he  was  disposed  to  attach 
some  value  to  the  declarations  of  Parlia- 
ment on  this  subject.  Much  the  same 
objection  might  be  urged  with  respect  .to 
bribery.  Supposing  that  a  person  was 
ready  to  offer  a  bribe,  and  a  voter  to  give 
his  vote  to  the  highest  bidder  for  it;  if 
this  transaction  were  conducted  secretly, 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  by  any  law 
or  penalty  to  prevent  this  act  of  bribery. 
Yet,  if  no  laws  existed  against  bribery,  it 
would  prevail  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
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it  uow  existed.  He  had  suggested  to  his 
hon.  Friend,  when  he  saw  on  the  paper 
this  notice  to  bring  in  a  bill,  that  it  would 
be  a  more  proper  way  to  preface  it  by 
resolutions  of  that  House.  They  had 
resolutions  with  respect  to  bribery ;  and 
they  had  a  Committee  with  regard  to 
bribery  and  intimidation,  which  found  no 
difficulty  in  the  investigation  or  proof  of 
these  evils;  and  he,  therefore,  was  per- 
suaded that  resolutions  in  accordance 
with  the  law  and  the  well-known  institu- 
tions of  the  country  must  themselves 
make  some  impression  as  a  declaration  of 
the  sense  of  that  House,  and  must  form  a 
more  proper  foundation  for  any  measure 
than  the  authority  of  an  individual  Mem- 
ber. Being,  however,  convinced  that 
great  evil  existed  from  the  manner  in 
which  intimidation  was  practised,  and  it 
being  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
that  some  good  might  be  accomplished  by 
his  Bill,  he  could  not  give  a  vote  against 
its  introduction.  He  hoped  that  the  House 
would  not  so  far  discountenance  an 
attempt  of  this  kind  as  to  refuse  to  exa- 
mine the  provisions  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  Scarlett  admitted,  that  intimidation 
was  odious.  He  was  disposed  to  think, 
however,  that  hon.  Gentlemen  drew  on 
their  imagination  too  largely  with  respect 
to  the  intimidation  of  voters.  He  had 
some  experience  in  elections,  and  he  found 
that  the  more  attempts  were  made  to  inti- 
midate the  voter  the  less  they  succeeded. 
In  order  to  make  the  voter  perfectly  indc* 
pendent,  a  higher  qualification  ought  to 
be  exacted. 

Sir  George  Strickland  tli ought,  that  the 
House  ought  to  be  allowed  an  opportunity 
of  discussing  some  less  objectionable  mode 
than  the  ballot  of  preventing  the  evil  of 
intimidation.  He  should,  therefore,  sup- 
port the  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  Jervis  was  altogether  hostile  to  the 
proposition.  To  correct  the  evil  com- 
plained of,  the  tribunal  proposed  to  be 
ertcted  by  this  Bill  was  the  worst  that 
could  possibly  be  devised.  Two  magis- 
trates, with  a  jury  of  farmers!  These 
were  the  parties  to  determine  whether  any 
intimidaton  had  been  practised  by  land- 
lords. The  noble  Lord  had  endeavoured 
to  draw  an  analogy  between  intimidation 
and  bribery.  There  was  no  analogy 
between  the  two.  Bribery  was  a  positive 
act,  and  consequently  open  to  detection ; 
\vhereas  intimidation  might  be  practised 


in  a  thousand  ways  without  the  possibility 
of  detection.  The  only  efficient  protec* 
lion  to  the  voter  was  the  right  of  secret 
voting.  With  these  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject, although  he  admitted  the  course  to 
be  an  unusual  one,  he  should  certainly 
vote  against  the  rootiop  for  leave  to  intro- 
duce  the  Bill. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  resistance  to  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  was  not  only  unusual,  but  in  this 
instance,  he  thought,  unjustifiable.  He 
thought  the  proposition  a  very  reasonable 
one  for  the  House  to  entertain.  The  evil 
of  intimidation  was  admitted  on  all  hands  : 
therefore  it  became  the  duty  of  the  House 
to  inquire  whether  some  practical  remedy 
could  not  be  devised,  if  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  now  proposed  should  appear 
not  to  afiford  a  practical  remedy,  it  might 
be  rejected  upon  the  second  reading.  If 
the  Flouse  refused  to  entertain  the  Bill  at 
all,  it  must  rest  its  resistance  to  it  upon  one 
of  two  grounds — either  that  it  did  not 
believe  the  existence  of  the  evil,  or  else 
that  there  was  no  remedy  for  the  evil 
except  the  ballot,  He  was  not  prepared 
to  declare  in  the  atfirmative  of  either  of 
these  propositions.  If  the  House  rejected 
the  motion  for  the  introduction  of  the  Bill, 
the  natural  inference  would  be,  that  it  did 
not  wish  to  prevent  intimidation. 

Mr.  Brother  ton  hoped,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  be  allowed  to  bring  in 
the  bill.  He  thought  that  the  mere 
circumstance  of  such  a  measure  beng 
introduced  and  discussed  by  the  House 
might  possibly  have  so  great  a  moral 
influence  in  the  country  as  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  the  ballot. 

Mr.  Gt7/on considered,  that  the  suggest- 
ions of  the  noble  Lord  with  respect  to  a  reso- 
lution of  that  House  would  be  of  no  avail. 
The  resolutions  that  were  passed  every 
Session  were  quite  farcical.  Id  spite  oif 
the  resolutions  of  that  House  it  was  now 
scarcely  attempted  to  be  disguised  that 
Peers  interfered  in  the  elections  of  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Forbes  suggested,  that  the  bill 
should  have  a  clause  introduced  to  protect 
voters  from  intimidation  by  blows.  In 
his  opinion,  that  kind  of  intimidation  was 
a  very  effective  one,  and  the  bill  would  be 
useless  without  it.  He  should  not  oppose 
the  motion  if  it  came  to  a  division. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  was  satisfied  that  no 
efficient  remedy  could  be  applied  to  pre- 
vent the  evil|  unless  a  curb  were  put  upoa 
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the  influence  and  control  of  the  GoTero' 
ment.  An  instance  bad  occurred  within 
the  last  few  days.  It  was  currentl; 
reported,  a»  well  out  of  tbe  Hogie,  ae- 
within  its  waUi,  that  in  consequence  of 
what  took  place  upon  the  debate  on  the 
ballot  a  scene  occurred  in  the  Cabinet, 
which  for  a  time  placed  all  the  memberi 
of  it  completely  at  sixes  and  sevens.  It 
was  currently  reported  that  something  like 
an  altercation  took  place,  and  that  one 
noble  Lord,  exercising  a  vast  portion  of 
the  influence  of  the  ministr;,  said  to 
another  noble  Lord,  "  Either  you  or  I 
must  go  out."  This  produced  the  necessary 
obedience.  But  if  such  an  eiertion  of 
influence  had  its  effect  in  the  very  cabinet 
itself,  composed,  of  course,  of  men  of 
strong  and  high  minds,  how  much  more 
powerful  must  it  he  when  applied  to 
persons  in  less  eminent  situations !  It 
was  often  difficult  to  know  what  was 
meant  by  bribery  and  intimidation.  He 
hsd  been  charged  with  both,  because  he 
had  performed  common  acts  of  charity, 
and  discharged  what  he  considered  to  be 
his  duty  to  his  fellow-creatures.  Benevo- 
volenceexteaded  to  the  widows  of  deceased 
voters,  from  whom  he  asked  no  favour  in 
return,  had  been  magoified  into  the  gross- 
est bribery  and  corruption.  He  should 
not  object  to  the  introduction  of  the 
presenl  bill,  but  unless  a  clause  were  in- 
troduced to  prevent  the  exercise  of  the 
influence  of  the  Government  at  elections, 
he  thought  that  it  would  be  productive  of 
little  good. 

Sir  George  Sinclair  should  certainly 
oppose  the  introduction  of  ihe  bill,  be- 
cause he  thought  nothing  so  likely  to 
countenance  and  increase  the  evil  as  the 
adoption  of  an  insufficient  and  futile 
remedy. 

The  Attorney 'General  thought,  that  the 
lion.  Member  for  Shrewsbury  would  be  very 
hardly  dealt  by  if  he  were  not  allowed  to 
bring  in  the  bill.  When  the  bon.  Member 
rose  to  propose  it  there  was  a  general  cry 
of  "  move,  move  !  "  from  all  sides  of  the 
House,  from  which  the  natural  inference 
to  be  drawn  was,  that  ihe  House  was 
disposed  to  receive  the  proposition  by 
general  acclamation.  It  was  not  until  the 
nan.  Gentleman,  at  the  request  of  the 
bon.  Member  for  Bridport,  had  given  a 
very  brief  outline  of  his  plan,  that  any 
opposition  was  manifested.  He  did  not 
think  this  a  right  course  of  proceeding. 
He  by  no  meftns  pledged  himself  to  sup- 
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port  the  bill  in  ita  future  stages,  but  be 
should  certainly  vote  in  favour  of  the 
motion  for  leave  to  bring  it  in. 

Lord  George  Bentiack  thoughti  the 
nostrum  proposed  in  this  bill  so  nauspoui 
and  inefficient  that  the  time  of  the  House 
ought  not  to  be  wasted  in  going  into  a 
second  discussion.  He  should  therefore 
vote  against  its  introduction. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  50 ;  Noes 
83:  Majority  27. 


Lift  of  Ike  Ates. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Acland,  T.  D. 
Aglionby,  H,  A. 
Bal[i6a,  E. 
Biring,  F-  T, 
Blewiti,  R.J. 
Boldero,  H.G. 
Bonhwick,  P, 
Brotherton,  J. 
BuBfeild.W. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Darlitigtan,  Earl  of 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E, 
Duncombe,  T. 
Evans.  W. 
Farnham,  E.  B. 
Finch,  F. 
Forbes,  W, 
Gaskell,  Jas.  Miloet 
Gladstone,  W.  £. 
Grey,  Sir  G. 
Grimadilch,  T. 
Haslie,  A. 
HobhooBp,  T.  B. 
Hodgson,  B. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Lascelles,hon.  W.  S, 


Lennox,  Lord  ti, 
Lennox,  Lord  A, 
Lowiher,  J.  H. 
Marsland,  T. 
Morpeth,  VUcouut 
Morris,  D, 
MarrBy,Tt.hon.  J.A, 
PalroersiOD,  Viscount 

Pachell,  Capuin 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Pringle.A. 
Rice,  rt.  hon.  T.  S. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Seymour,  Lord 
8ib thorp.  Colonel 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Steuart,  R. 
Stuart,  H. 
Talfourd,  Sergeant 
Williams,  W. 
Wood,  G.  W. 
Yates,  J.  A. 


Litt  of  the  Noes. 


Aglionby,  Major 
Bagge,  W. 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Davtes,  Colonel 
Gibson,  T, 
Gilloo,W.  D. 
Goring,  H.  D, 
Haw  as,  B. 
lloward,  P.  H. 

[nglis.'sirR.  H. 
Leave  given. 


ILL  o¥  THE  House.]  Sir  }Villiam 
Moletworth  said,  that  as  it  had  been  sup- 
posed he  was  not  serious  in  his  intention 
to  bring  on  the  motion  of  which  be  had 
^ven  notice  for  the  6th  of  March,  he 
begged  to  stale  that  be  was  determined  to 


James,  W. 

Langdale,  hon.  0. 
Litton,  E. 

Moles  north.  Sir  W. 
Stewart,  J. 
Thornley,  T. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Wallace,  R. 
Warburton,  H. 

Bentinck,  Lord  G, 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
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take  the  sense  of  a  full  House  upon  it, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  their  opinion 
as  to  the  delays  which  had  taken  place  in, 
and  as  to  the  general  conduct  which  had 
been  pursued  by,  the  Colonial  Department. 
He  should  now,  therefore,  persevere  in  the 
motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice  for  a 
call  of  the  House  on  that  day.  He  in- 
tended to  confine  his  motion  for  that  day 
to  the  subject  of  the  Colonial  office,  and 
not,  as  some  persons  imagined,  make  it 
a  call  upon  the  House  to  express  an  opin- 
ion with  regard  to  her  Majesty's  Ministers 
generally,  about  whom  he  had,  ever  since 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Home  Department,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  Session,  been  as  perfectly  in- 
diiferent  and  careless  as  he  was  about  the 
ministers  of  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias 
or  of  the  Emperor  of  China.  His  object 
was,  firstly  and  chiefly  to  relieve  those 
colonial  possessions  of  her  Majesty,  in 
whose  prosperity  this  country  had  the 
greatest  interest,  from  the  control  of  an 
imbecile  and  oppressive  Government. 
This  was  his  main  wish.  Secondly  (and 
in  so  far  a  party  question  wo.uld  be  invol- 
ved in  the  motion),  his  object  was  to 
ascertain  and  exhibit  to  the  House  and  tlie 
country  how  many  Members  there  were  in 
this  House,  whether  Tories,  Whigs,  or 
Radicals,  who  would,  for  mere  party  pur- 
poses, venture  either  to  negative  or  refuse 
to  maintain  a  proposition  of  the  very  great- 
est importance,  and  which  almost  every  one 
of  them,  in  their  consciences,  knew  to  be 
perfectly  true.  These  were  the  reasons 
for  which  he  now  took  the  liberty  to  ask 
the  House  to  grant  his  motion,  namely, 
"  that  the  House  be  called  over  on  the 
6th  of  March." 
Motion  agreed  to. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Friday,  February  23,  1838. 

MiMirTES.]  Bills.  Read  a  thfrd  time : — Exchequer  Bills ; 
Transferor  Aids;  Waterford  House  of  Industry. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Lord  Brougham,  from  Lcith, 
Tredgar,  and  Perth,  against  any  further  grant  to  the 
Scotch  Church. — By  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  from 
the  Clergy  of  his  Diocese,  against  Education  not  founded 
on  Religion. — By  Lord  Folkv,  from  Kenilworth,  for  the 
abolition  of  Negro  Apprenticeship. 

The  Ballot.]  Viscount  Melbourne 
said,  he  had  been  intrusted  with  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  petition  from  Leith  upon  a 
subject  of  great  public  interest,  on  which 
public  feeling  was  at  present  much  ex- 


cited, respecting  which  a  motion  had 
lately  been  made  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  and  observations  addressed  to 
their  Lordships.  He  alluded  to  the  vote 
by  ballot.  The  petition  which  he  had  ihe 
honour  to  present  had  been  transmitted  to 
him,  with  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who 
had  interested  himself  a  good  deal  in  its 
getting  up,  in  which  he  was  informed, 
that  up  to  the  period  of  the  last  elections 
the  petitioners  had  not  been  inclined  to- 
wards the  introduction  of  the  vote  by  bal- 
lot, but  that  so  numerous  and  glaring  had 
been,  upon  that  occasion,  the  instances  of 
intimidation  and  interference  with  the 
opinions  of  the  voters,  that  they  had  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  only  the  ballot 
would  provide  protection  to  the  poorer 
classes  among  the  constituent  body,  and 
they  accordingly  oflered,  through  him,  the 
present  petition  to  their  Lordships.  I  have 
seen  (observed  the  noble  Viscount)  with 
great  regret,  that  which  has  already  been 
observed  upon  in  your  Lordships*  House 
by  the  noble  and  learned  Baron  near  me, 
namely,  the  progress  of  this  measure  in 
public  opinion — a  progress  which  it  is,  I 
must  say,  quite  impossible  to  deny.  This, 
I  conceive,  has  arisen  very  much  from  the 
circumstance  stated  in  the  letter  to  which 
I  have  referred  ;  namely,  that  at  the  recent 
elections,  intimidation  and  the  power  which 
station  and  wealth  give  one  man  over 
anoiher  had  been  exercised  in  a  more 
reckless  and  unscrupulous  manner  than 
had  ever  been  before.  Whether  it  be  true, 
as  alleged,  that  this  influence  has  been 
exercised  by  one  political  party  more  than 
another,  I  presume  to  give  no  opinion — 
of  my  own  knowledge  I  know  nothing 
about  it — and  if  I  may  claim  to  have  any 
impression  on  my  mind  respecting  the 
matter,  it  is  entirely  derived  from  what  I 
am  given  to  understand  is  the  general 
feeling  and  general  report.  But,  my 
Lords,  if  the  one-half,  the  one-third,  nay, 
the  one  tenth  part  of  what  I  have  heard 
on  this  head,  be  founded  in  fact^  I  cannot 
certainly  at  all  wonder  at  the  feeling 
which  prevails  on  the  subject,  or  that  per- 
sons suffering  from  so  much  inconvenience 
should  feel  inclined  to  fly  for  relief  from  it 
to  any  remedy  which  might  offer  the 
smallest  hope  of  redress.  At  the  same 
time  I  cannot  but  express  my  strong  hope, 
that  the  public  will  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  led  away  on  this  subject  by  any  im- 
mediate pressure ;  but  that,  before  they 
press  for  the  enactment  of  a  measure  so 
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important,  that  they  may  well  and  ma- 
turely weigh  its  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages with  unbiassed  judgment  and  calm 
and  temperate  feelings.  My  decided 
opinion  is,  my  Lords,  that  if  evep  all  that 
has  been  said  on  this  subject  be  true,  the 
measure  of  the  ballot  is  oue  which  ought 
not  to  be  adopted  as  a  remedy.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  introduce  a  debate  upon 
the  present  occasion ;  but  I  must  be  al- 
lowed to  observe,  with  respect  to  the'mea- 
sure,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  mind  is  so 
comprehensive,  perspicacious,  or  acute, 
as  to  be  able  to  foresee  what  the  conse- 
quences of  its  adoption  in  this  country 
would  be.  Any  arguments  derived  from 
its  application,  and  successful  application, 
in  foreign  countries  I  hold  to  be  wholly 
inapplicable  in  regard  to  England.  We 
know  from  experience,  that  measures  in- 
troduced into  our  country  from  a  foreign 
land,  and  measures  carried  from  England 
over  to  other  states,  do  not  operate  so 
well,  or  work  in  the  same  manner,  as  in 
the  country  in  which  they  were  originally 
brought  into  action ;  and  therefore  it  is, 
my  Lords,  that  I  for  one  should  object  to 
the  adoption  of  this  measure  of  the  ballot, 
if  introduced  to  us  on  the  ground  of  its 
successful  application  to  other  countries. 
It  might  succeed,  my  Lords,  I  will  not 
take  upon  myself  to  say  it  would  not  suc- 
ceed in  this  country  ;  but  the  very  uncer- 
tainty of  its  effects  alarms  me,  and  would 
prevent  me  from  sanctioning  its  adoption. 
I  may,  however,  my  Lords,  speak  even 
more  positively  upon  this  subject ;  for, 
putting  aside  all  other  objections  to  its 
adoption,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express 
my  belief,  that  the  ballot  in  no  respect 
would  prove  an  efficacious  remedy  for  the 
evils  and  grievances  it  is  intended  to  cure ; 
and  even  if  those  evils  and  grievances  pre- 
vailed to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they 
do,  the  ballot,  so  far  from  diminishing 
them,  would  add  to  their  number,  and  at 
the  same  time  introduce  others  of  a  more 
annoying  nature.  Such  being  my  opi- 
nions, my  Lords,  I  have  but  to  add,  that 
while  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  making 
known  the  wishes  of  any  body  of  my 
fellow-countrymen  in  presenting  their  pe- 
titions, I  cannot  give  my  approbation  to 
the  prayer  of  that  I  now  beg  leave  to  place 
upon  your  table. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  it  was  not  his 
intention  on  this  occasion  to  discuss  the 
question  to  which  this  petition  referred. 
Certain  it  was,  that  the  alleged  exercise  of 


undue  influence,  and  of  the  existence  of 
intimidation  to  an  extent  that  was  almost 
destructive  of  the  beneficial  use  of  the 
franchise,  had  of  late  years  caused  the 
ballot  to  increase  in  popularity.  It  had 
found  new  favour  and  new  advocates 
among  the  people.  It  was,  however,  a 
question  that  demanded  much  and  serious 
consideration.  He  entirely  agreed  with 
his  noble  Friend  in  opinion,  that  it  would 
be  most  unsafe  to  adopt  the  principle 
merely  because  it  had  been  tried  in  other 
countries,  without  most  anxiously  consi- 
dering and  marking  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances connected  with  those  countries. 
To  talk  of  transplanting  such  a  system 
from  one  country  to  another  without  that 
previous  investigation  and  scrutiny  was 
futile.  Nothing  could  be  more  unsafe 
than  to  transfer  the  institutions  of  one 
country  to  another  without  carefully  in- 
vestigating every  part  of  the  question, 
because  that  which  might  agree  very  well 
with  the  soil  of  one  country  might  be  very 
unfit  for  another.  He  looked  upon  it  as 
unsafe,  because,  if  the  system  were 
adopted  without  such  inquiry,  it  assumed, 
that  the  two  experiments,  that  in  the 
country  where  it  was  first  tried,  and  that 
in  which  it  was  about  to  be  introduced, 
proceeded  on  the  same  terms  and  under 
the  same  circumstances.  It  did  not  fol- 
low, because  the  ballot  succeeded  in 
another  country,  that  it  should  be  tried 
here.  It  must  stand  upon  other  grounds ; 
he  believed,  that  those  who  were  friendly 
to  it  did  not  rest  their  argument  upon  that 
point.  It  had  been  alleged  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  ballot,  as  an  argument  against 
it,  that  it  had  not  answered  in  France, 
and  in  opposition  to  that,  the  friends  of 
the  ballot,  as  an  incidental  part  of  their 
case,  had  contended,  Brst,  that  it  had  been 
effectual  in  conciliating  parties  ;  and  next, 
that  it  had  produced  none  of  those  effects 
which  had  been  said  to  arise  from  its 
adoption  in  other  countries. 

The  Vuke  of  Wellington  said :  My 
Lords,  I  should  not  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  say  a  single  word  upon  the  obser- 
vations which  have  fallen  from  the  noble 
Viscount  in  adverting  to  the  subject  of  the 
petition  which  he  has  presented,  and  the 
letter  which  it  appears  has  been  sent  to 
him  by  an  individual  in  the  country,  had 
the  noble  Viscount  not  thought  proper  to 
impute  particularly  to  one  party — I  con- 
ceive not  that  party  which  is  politically 
connected  with  the  noble  Viscount — those 
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take   the  sense  of  a  full  House  upon  it, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  their  opinion 
as  to  the  delays  which  had  taken  place  in, 
and  as  to  the  general  conduct  which  had 
been  pursued  by,  the  Colonial  Department. 
He  should  now,  therefore,  persevere  in  the 
motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice  for  a 
call  of  the  House  on  that  day.     He  in- 
tended to  confine  his  motion  for  that  day 
to  the  subject  of  the  Colonial  office,  and 
not,  as  some   persons  imagined,  make  it 
a  call  upon  the  House  to  express  an  opin- 
ion with  regard  to  her  Majesty's  Ministers 
generally,  about  whom  he  had,  ever  since 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Home  Department,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  Session,  been  as  perfectly  in- 
diiferent  and  careless  as  he  was  about  the 
ministers  of  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias 
or  of  the  Emperor  of  China.     His  object 
was,  firstly  and  chiefly  to   relieve  those 
colonial  possessions  of  her  Majesty,    in 
whose  prosperity   this   country  had   the 
greatest  interest,  from  the  control  of  an 
imbecile     and     oppressive    Government. 
This  was  his  main  wish.     Secondly  (and 
in  so  far  a  party  question  would  be  invol- 
ved in   the   motion),  his   object   was   to 
ascertain  and  exhibit  to  the  House  and  the 
country  how  many  Members  there  were  in 
this   House,   whether  Tories,   Whigs,   or 
Radicals,  who  would,  for  mere  party  pur- 
poses, venture  either  to  negative  or  refuse 
to  maintain  a  proposition  of  the  very  great- 
est importance,  and  which  almost  every  one 
of  them,  in  their  consciences,  kne 
perfectly  true.     These   yf^l^j^^r^  and 
for  whicgjj     jjJq^v  1  have  been  a  good  deal 
in  t1ie'  world,  my  Lords,  and  1  know  of  no 
such  thing.     I  know  a  great  deal  of  the 
exercise  of  influence  of  another  description 
— I  hear  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  I  see  much 
evidence  of  it— I  mean    the   exercise  of 
priestly  influence  and  intimidation  in  all 
parts  of  a  neighbouring  country,    where 
riots  are  invariably  excited  in  the  course  of 
every  election — but  with  regard    to  that 
species  of  influence  which  has  been  alluded 
to— the  influence  of  property,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  what  I  must  call    the  improper 
influence  of  men  of  property  over  their 
tradesmen  and  tenants — I  know  of  none 
such ;  and  so  far  as  my  influence  goes  I 
always  beg  that  it  may  never  be  used.  My 
Lords,  I  shall  be   greatly   concerned   if  I 
ever  see  the  example  of  other  countries 
followed  iu  this  respect  by  the  establish- 
ment of  what  is  called  the  principle  of  the 
ballot.    What  is  the  principle  that  honour- 


cited,    respecting   which   a   motion    had 
lately  been  made  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  and  observations  addressed  to 
their  Lordships.     He  alluded  to  the  vote 
by  ballot.     The  petition  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  present  had  been  transmitted  to 
him,  with  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who 
had  interested  himself  a  good  deal   in  its 
getting   up,  in   which  he  was  informed, 
that  up  to  the  period  of  the  last  elections 
the  petitioners  had   not  been  inclined  to- 
wards the  introduction  of  the  vote  by  bal- 
lot, but  that  so  numerous  and  glaring  had 
been,  upon  that  occasion,  the  instances  of 
intimidation    and    interference  with    the 
opinions  of  the  voters,  that  they  had  come 
to   the  conclusion,   that  only   the  ballot 
would    provide   protection   to   the  poorer 
classes  among  the  constituent  body,  and 
they  accordingly  oftered,  through  him,  the 
present  petition  to  their  Lordships.  I  have 
seen   (observed  the  noble  Viscount)  with 
great  regret,  that  which  has  already  been 
observed  upon  in  your  Lordships'  House 
by  the  noble  and  learned  Baron  near  me, 
namely,  the  progress  of  this  measure  in 
public  opinion — a  progress  which   it  is,  I 
must  say,  quite  impossible  to  deny.   This, 
1  conceive,  has  arisen  very  much  from  the 
circumstance  stated  in  the  letter  to  which 
I  have  referred  ;  namely,  that  at  the  recent 
elections,  intimidation  and  the  power  which- 
station   and    wealth   giveon£^jjw>-trrner : 
another   hadbegiB»i<f5pCequally  to  blame. 
reckiess^fjfJIuThowever,  in  justice  to  the 
Duke,  to  observe  that  as  regarded 
official   influence,  perhaps  less  had  been 
exercised  by  the  Government  of  1830 — 
that  over  which  the  noble  Duke  presided 
— than  any  other  within  his  recollection. 
But  it  was  to  protect  the  trades-people  in 
towns  that  the  ballot  was  most  required. 
What  would  the  noble  Duke  say  to  the 
following  instance  of  undue  interference. 
In  a  certain   great  city  not  far  from   the 
place  in  which  their  Lordships  were  sitting, 
a  certain  poor  but  honest    and    worthy 
tradesman  had  no  less  than  sixteen  written 
applications  from  different  customers,  all 
insisting  on  his  voting  one  particular  way, 
and  threatening  him  with  the  loss  of  their 
custom  if  he  did  not  do  so,  a  loss  which 
would  almost  amount  to  his  ruin.     Not- 
withstanding this  that  tradesman  did  not 
vote  as  he  was  ordered,  and  he  only  hoped 
it  had  not  been  his  ruin. 

Viscount  Melbourne  begged,  in  explana- 
tion, to  state  that  he  had  not  charged  any 
political  party  particularly  with  having  ex- 
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important,  that  they  raay  well  and  ma- 
turely weigh  its  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages with  unbiassed  judgment  and  calm 
and  temperate  feelings.  My  decided 
opinion  is,  my  Lords,  that  if  evep  all  that 
has  been  said  on  this  subject  be  true,  the 
measure  of  the  ballot  is  one  which  ought 
not  to  be  adopted  as  a  remedy.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  introduce  a  debate  upon 
the  present  occasion ;  but  I  must  be  al- 
lowed to  observe,  with  respect  to  the'mea- 
sure,  1  do  not  believe  that  any  mind  is  so 
comprehensive,  perspicacious,  or  acute, 
as  to  be  able  to  foresee  what  the  conse- 
quences of  its  adoption  in  this  country 
would  be.  Any  arguments  derived  from 
its  application,  and  successful  application, 
in  foreign  countries  I  hold  to  be  wholly 
inapplicable  in  regard  to  England.  We 
know  from  experience,  that  measures  in- 
troduced into  our  country  from  a  foreign 
land,  and  measures  carried  from  England 
over  to  other  states,  do  not  operate  so 
well,  or  work  in  the  same  manner,  as  in 
the  country  in  which  they  were  originally 
brought  into  action ;  and  therefore  it  is, 
my  Lords,  that  I  for  one  should  object  to 
the  adoption  of  this  measure  of  the  ballot, 
if  introduced  to  us  on  the  ground  of  its 
successful  application  to  other  countries. 
It  might  succeed,  my  Lords,  I  will  not 
♦ake  upon  myself  to  say  it  would  not  suc- 
filyot^  'KU  country  ;  but  the  very  uncer- 

•- *^s  me,  and  would 
The  Legion  in  Spai»,j  -rlopiion. 
Hardinge  said,  that  seeing  the  nobk  ^v^n 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  A  (Fairs  in  hit 
place,  he  wished  to  remind  the  noble 
Lord  that  about  two  months  ago,  he 
put  a  question  to  him  as  to  when  the 
remnant  of  the  British  Legion  at  St, 
Sebastian  might  bo  expected  home  in 
this  country.  The  noble  Lord  had  then 
said,  that  vessels  had  been  sent  out  in 
order  that  those  unfortunate  men  might  be 
brought  home  as  soon  as  possible.  Now 
he  had  received  information  that  the  men 
were  now  still  at  St.  Sebastian,  in  a  state 
of  great  misery,  destitution, and  starvation, 
and  that  about  200  of  them  had  been  re- 
ceived on  board  the  Columbia,  in  order  to 
preserve  them  from  actual  starvation  ; 
that  many  of  the  unfortunate  men  had  no 
trowsers,  no  shoes,  and  were  altogether  in 
a  most  deplorable  state  of  destitution. 
He  had  also  been  informed,  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  January  last  a  serjeanthad  been 
found  lying  dead  m  the  snow  with  scarcely 
a  rag  of  clothing  on  his  back.  He  should 


undue  influence,  and  of  the  existence  of 
intimidation  to  an  extent  that  was  almost 
destructive  of  the  beneficial  use  of  the 
franchise,  had  of  late  years  caused  the 
ballot  to  increase  in  popularity.  It  had 
found  new  favour  and  new  advocates 
among  the  people.  It  was,  however,  a 
question  that  demanded  much  and  serious 
consideration.  He  entirely  agreed  with 
his  noble  Friend  in  opinion,  that  it  would 
be  most  unsafe  to  adopt  the  principle 
merely  because  it  had  been  tried  in  other 
countries,  without  most  anxiously  consi- 
dering and  marking  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances connected  with  those  countries. 
To  talk  of  transplanting  such  a  system 
from  one  country  to  another  without  that 
previous  investigation  and  scrutiny  was 
futile.  Nothing  could  be  more  unsafe 
than  to  transfer  the  institutions  of  one 
country  to  another  without  carefully  in- 
vestigating every  part  of  the  question, 
because  that  which  might  agree  very  well 
with  the  soil  of  one  country  might  be  very 
unfit  for  another.  He  looked  upon  it  as 
unsafe,  because,  if  the  system  were 
adopted  without  such  inquiry,  it  assumed, 
that  the  two  experiments,  that  in  the 
country  where  it  was  first  tried,  and  that 
in  which  it  was  about  to  be  introduced, 
proceeded  on  the  same  terms  and  under 
the  same  circumstances.  It  did  not  fol- 
low, because  the  ballot  succeeded  in 
another  country,  that  it  should  be  tried 
here.  It  must  stand  upon  other  grounds ; 
he  believed,  that  those  who  were  friendly 
•0100  ctayiiy  f  rpst  their  argjument  upon  that 
for  other  purposes  was  oraereu  «»».^^  opp^* 
the  transport  still  remained  there  in  oraer 
to  bring  home  any  portion  of  those  men 
who  were  ready  and  willing  to  return ;  a 
few  only  have  accepted  the  offer,  and  I 
presume  that  the  men  generally  do  not 
like  to  come  away  until  some  settlement 
has  been  made  with  respect  to  their  pay 
by  the  Spanish  Government.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  I  have  been  informed  by 
Sir  George  Villiers  that  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment have  sent  an  officer  in  the 
Spanish  service  to  St.  Sebastian  with  a 
certain  sum  of  money  to  settle  the  arrears 
due  to  these  men,  and  to  endeavour  to 
reorganise  a  portion  of  the  legion.  But 
Lord  John  Hay  has  communicated  to  the 
Admiralty  that  he  considers  himself  as 
having  the  charge  of  these  men,  and  that 
he  will  take  care  that  they  shall  have  free 
exercise  of  their  will  either  to  accept  or 
refuse  such  offers  on   the    part   of  tb^ 
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measures  and  proceedings  which  he  ap- 
prehends are  so  calculated  to  lead  to  that 
system  of  voting  which  is  prayed  for  in  the 
petition,  and  which  the  gentleman  who  has 
communicated  with  the  noble  Viscount 
has  said  to  be  the  cause  of  his  having 
signed  that  petition,  and  also  the  cause 
which  has  induced  many  others  to  follow 
the  same  course.  Now,  I  must  say,  I  firmly 
believe,  that  the  consequence  of  the  trans- 
actions of  recent  years  has  been,  to  render 
the  possession  of  political  power  by  indi« 
viduals  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
nay,  I  must  say  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  infinitely  more  desirable  than  it 
was  years  ago.  Corporations  have  ac- 
quired great  interest — individuals  have 
acquired  great  influence — and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  all  that  influ- 
ence and  all  that  interest  has  been  directed 
to  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  acquiring 
political  power.  This  is  a  fact  of  which 
we  are  all  aware,  which  passes  under  the 
view  of  all  of  us,  and  cannot  be  denied. 
But,  my  Lords>  I  must  say,  that  in  respect 
especially  to  the  exercise  of  oflicial  influ- 
ence and,  indeed,  the  exercise  of  influence 
and  interest  of  every  description,  in  the 
last  seven  years  we  have  gone  back  above 
half  a  century.  Things  remain  no  longer 
in  the  state  in  which  they  were,  according 
to  my  recollection,  even  ten  years  ago. 
Things  are  not  now  as  they  were  then. 
But  the  noble  Viscount  has  said,  that  noble 
Lords  and  Gentlemen  have  unduly  ex- 
ercised the  influence  which  their  property 
may  give  them  over  then^^^^^^^g'  ^^ 
jjj^desn^g^,  fJ^Yv T  have  been  a  good  deal 
in  ufe  world,  my  Lords,  and  1  know  of  no 
such  thing.  I  know  a  great  deal  of  the 
exercise  of  influence  of  another  description 
— I  hear  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  I  see  much 
evidence  of  it— I  mean  the  exercise  of 
priestly  influence  and  intimidation  in  all 
parts  of  a  neighbouring  country,  where 
riots  are  invariably  excited  in  the  course  of 
every  election — but  with  regard  to  that 
species  of  influence  which  has  been  alluded 
to— the  influence  of  property,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  what  I  must  call  the  improper 
influence  of  men  of  property  over  their 
tradesmen  and  tenants — I  know  of  none 
such ;  and  so  far  as  my  influence  goes  I 
always  beg  that  it  may  never  be  used.  My 
Lords,  I  shall  be  greatly  concerned  if  I 
ever  see  the  example  of  other  countries 
followed  iu  this  respect  by  the  establish- 
ment of  what  is  called  the  principle  of  the 
ballot.    What  is  the  principle  that  honour- 


ably distinguishes  us  from  other  nations  ? 
The  universal  publicity  of  our  conduct—- 
the  open  avowal  of  our  sentiments  and  in. 
tentions  to  all  mankind.  Deeply,  then, 
should  I  be  concerned  at  the  introduction 
of  a  system  into  this  country  which  would 
convey  the  impression  that  any  one  en- 
joying the  right  was  afraid  to  come  forward 
and  avow  publicly  the  notions  and  opinions 
which  he  entertained.  With  respect  to 
the  exercise  of  all  this  influence,  let  me 
ask  what  is  the  principle  upon  which  the 
Constitution  of  this  country  is  formed*^ 
not  merely  the  Monarchical  Constitution, 
for  we  have  the  happiness  of  living  under 
a  limited  Monarchy — but  the  Constitution 
is  framed  not  only  for  the  protection  of 
individual  liberty  and  life,  but  also  for  the 
protection  of  property.  VVe  are  called  here 
for  the  protection  of  property,  and  for  the 
security  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  for  the 
security  of  liberty  and  life ;  and  I  hope 
that  your  Lordships  will  never  lose  sight 
of  these  objects  in  any  of  your  deliberations. 

Lord  Brougham   had  always  been    of 
opinion  that  the  ballot  would  afford  little 
if  any  protection  as  between  the  landlord 
and  tenant,  but  in  towns  great  and  undue 
influence  was  notoriously  exercised  by  the 
customers  over  the  shopkeepers,  and  there 
the  ballot  was  unquestionably  required.  He, 
like  the  noble  Viscount,  had  not  alluded 
to  one  political  party  more  than  the  other  : 
both  parties  werej5^i4tapi,^ually  to  blame. 
He  was^^HuTnowever,  in  justice  to  the 
Duke,  to  observe  that  as  regarded 
official   influence,  perhaps  less  had  been 
exercised  by  the  Government  of  1830 — 
that  over  which  the  noble  Duke  presided 
— than  any  other  within  his  recollection. 
But  it  was  to  protect  the  trades-people  in 
towns  that  the  ballot  was  most  required. 
What  would  the  noble  Duke  say  to  the 
following  instance  of  undue  interference. 
In  a  certain   great  city  not  far  from   the 
place  in  which  their  Lordships  were  sitting, 
a  certain  poor  but  honest    and    worthy 
tradesman  had  no  less  than  sixteen  written 
applications  from  different  customers,  all 
insisting  on  his  voting  one  particular  way, 
and  threatening  him  with  the  loss  of  their 
custom  if  he  did  not  do  so,  a  loss  which 
would  almost  amount  to  his  ruin.     Not- 
withstanding this  that  tradesman  did  not 
vote  as  he  was  ordered,  and  he  only  hoped 
it  had  not  been  his  ruin. 

Viscount  Melhoume  begged,  in  explana- 
tion, to  state  that  he  had  not  charged  any 
political  party  particularly  with  having  ex- 
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ercised  undue  influence  at  the  late  elec- 
tions. 

Petition  to  He  on  the  table. 


*'%^%W^kM«^%^^^ 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Friday,  February  23,  1838. 

MiifUTBa.]  BilL  Read  a  first  time  :*-SaInion  Fisheries 
(Ireland). 

Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  Villibrs,  from  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  Association  of  Scotland,  by  Mr.  Hums,  from 
Bathgate,  by  SirR.  Fkrooson,  from  Nottingham,  by  Mr. 
GiLix>N,  firom  Whitburn,  and  by  Mr.  M.  Philips,  from 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Manchester,  fpr  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Corn-laws. — By  Mr.  Gilijon,  from  the  Cen- 
tral Board  of  Scottish  Dissenters,  from  Oirvan,  Kirkcud- 
bright, Falkland,  Auchtermuchty,  Whitburn,  and  other 
places,  against  any  farther  grant  to  the  Scotch  Church. — 
By  Sir  R.  Bateson,  from  a  parish  in  the  county  of  Lon- 
donderry, and  from  the  Presbyterian  congr^ations  in  the 
county  of  Down,  against  the  Irish  Pdor-Iaw  Bill. — By 
Mr.  Sampurd,  from  four  places  in  Somersetshire,  for 
the  abolition  of  Negro  Apprenticeship. — By  Mr.  Litton, 
from  inhabitants  of  Dublin,  against  certain  clauses  in  the 
Irish  Poor-law  Bill. — By  Mr,  Wakley,  from  fourteen 
towns  in  the  cast  of  Kent,  complaining  of  the  regulations 
for  Medical  Practitioners  under  the  Poor-law  Amendment 
Act;  and  from  the  Working  Carpenters  of  Dublin, 
denying  that  they  had  entered  into  any  combination  to 
inflict  violence  on  persons  or  property,  and  denying  cer- 
tain statements  reported  to  have  been  made  against  them. 
— By  Mr.  Dbnnistoun,  from  Glasgow,  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  system  of  Trades'  Unions. — By  Mr.  Cresswbjll, 
from  Liverpool,  for  the  abolition  of  Imprisonment  for 
Debt — By  Mr.  Hanolby,  from  a  place  in  Lineolnshire, 
against  the  Municipal  Boundaries  Bill. — By  Mr.  Bethbll. 
from  DuflSeld  and  the  vicinity,  numerously  signed,  for  an 
abolition  of  Negro  Apprenticeship. — By  Mr.  Humb,  from 
Ross,  and  other  places,  for  the  abolition  of  the  Negro  Ap- 
prenticeship system  in  the  West  Indies. — By  Mr.  Grotb, 
from  two  places  in  Fife,  and  from  inhabitants  oi  the 
city  of  London,  for  the  abolition  of  Negro  Apprenticeship. 

The  Legion  in  Spain.]  Sir  H, 
Hardinge  said,  that  seeing  the  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  his 
place,  he  wished  to  remind  the  noble 
Lord  that  about  two  months  ago,  he 
put  a  question  to  him  as  to  when  the 
remnant  of  the  British  Legion  at  St. 
Sebastian  might  bo  expected  home  in 
this  country.  The  noble  Lord  had  then 
said,  that  vessels  had  been  sent  out  in 
order  that  those  unfortunate  men  might  be 
brought  home  as  soon  as  possible.  Now 
he  had  received  information  that  the  men 
were  now  still  at  St.  Sebastian,  in  a  state 
of  great  misery,  destitution, and  starvation, 
and  that  about  200  of  them  had  been  re- 
ceived on  board  the  Columbia,  in  order  to 
preserve  them  from  actual  starvation  ; 
that  many  of  the  unfortunate  men  had  no 
trowsers,  no  shoes,  and  were  altogether  in 
a  most  deplorable  state  of  destitution. 
He  had  also  been  informed,  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  January  last  a  serjeanthad  been 
found  lying  dead  m  the  ynow  with  scarcely 
a  rag  of  clothing  on  his  back.  He  should 


not  mention  these  things,  but  that  he  was 
positive  the  noble  Lord  would  take  every 
step  within  his  power  to  remedy  such  evils. 
He  had  every  confidence  in  Lord  John 
Hay ;  he  had  the  greatest  confidence  in 
the  honour  of  that  noble  Lord,  and  that 
he  would  give  every  aid  and  assistance  to 
the  remnant  of  the  Legion  ;  but  he  saw  in 
the  public  papers  that  an  oflicer  in  the 
Spanish  service  had  arrived  at  St.  Sebas- 
tian,  with  a  sum  of  money  to  pay  these 
men,  as  was  said.  If  that  money,  how- 
ever, was  intended  to  be  used  to  induce 
the  men  to  enlist  again,  he  submitted  that 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  to  interfere  and  bring  them 
home.  He  was  confident  the  noble  Lord 
in  command  of  the  British  men  of  war 
would  be  no  party  to  such  a  transaction. 
He  wished  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
what  had  been  done  in  reference  to  the 
bringing  home  of  these  men? 

Viscount  Palmerston  :  In  answer  to 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Officer,  1  beg  to 
stale  that  some  time  ago  it  was  represented 
to  her  Majesty's  Government  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  persons  serving  in 
the  British  Legion  were  anxious  to  return 
home.  Immediately  the  Government,  at 
some  inconvenience,  made  an  arrangement 
that  a  frigate  and  a  transport  should  be 
sent  out  in  order  to  bring  home  those 
men,  and  a  certain  supply  of  clothing 
was  put  on  board  in  case  any  of  them 
should  be  in  a  state  of  destitution.  They 
arrived  at  Passages  and  remained  there 
some  days,  but  the  frigate  being  wanted 
for  other  purposes  was  ordered  away  ;  but 
the  transport  still  remained  there  in  order 
to  bring  home  any  portion  of  those  men 
who  were  ready  and  willing  to  return ;  a 
few  only  have  accepted  the  offer,  and  I 
presume  that  the  men  generally  do  not 
like  to  come  away  until  some  settlement 
has  been  made  with  respect  to  their  pay 
by  the  Spanish  Government.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  I  have  been  informed  by 
Sir  George  Villiers  that  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment have  sent  an  officer  in  the 
Spanish  service  to  St.  Sebastian  with  a 
certain  sum  of  money  to  settle  the  arrears 
due  to  these  men,  and  to  endeavour  to 
reorganise  a  portion  of  the  legion.  But 
Lord  John  Hay  has  communicated  to  the 
Admiralty  that  be  considers  himself  as 
having  the  charge  of  these  men,  and  that 
he  will  take  care  that  they  shall  have  free 
exercise  of  their  will  either  to  accept  or 
refuse  such  offers  on   the    part   of  tbo 
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Spanish  Government.  I  think  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  will  feel  with  me  the 
fullest  confidence  in  the  assurance  of  Lord 
John  Hay,  and  therefore  I  have  no  doubt, 
whether  the  men  remain  in  Spain  or  come 
back  to  England,  that  they  will  in  either 
case  act  from  their  own  spontaneous  dis- 
position. 

Sir  G.  De  Lacy  Evans  observed  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said,  that  he 
had  the  greatest  possible  confidence  in 
Lord  John  Hay.  So  had  he  ;  but  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  evinced 
that  confidence  by  the  ardent  feeling  he 
had  displayed  in  that  House.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  said,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived communications  respecting  the  state 
of  the  men  now  remaining  at  St.  Sebas- 
tian; and  so  had  he.  He  knew  at  least 
as  well  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ;  nay, 
he  would  venture  to  say  a  good  deal  better 
than  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  state  of 
these  men.  He  derived  his  knowledge 
from  quite  as  good  a  source  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  He  thought  it  was 
rather  uncourteous  on  the  part  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  appeal  to  the  name  of 
Lord  John  Hay  without  reflecting  that  it 
was  possible  that  he  was  in  communica- 
tion with  that  noble  Lord.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  said  the  men  were  in  a 
state  of  misery  and  starvation  ;  but  he 
would  assert  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  starvation  amongst  them.  If  there 
were  any  difficulty  whatever  on  the  part  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  at  St.  Sebastian 
in  supplying  the  men  with  provisions,  he 
knew  that  Lord  John  Hay  was  both  willing 
and  able  to  supply  them.  Although  these 
men  had  a  right  to  demand  permission  to 
return  to  England  in  consequence  of  the 
non-ful61ment  of  engagement  towards 
them,  yet  he  had  reason  to  state^  from  the 
same  authority  on  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  relied,  that  the  men 
had  not  been  in  a  worse  condition  than 
the  troops  under  his  own  command. 
[Laughter].  He  should  like  to  know 
whether  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence 
would  be  followed  by  similar  cheers  from 
the  Gentlemen  opposite,  and  that  those 
troops  were  not  in  so  bad  a  state  as  the 
British  army  was  at  different  periods 
during  the  Peninsular  war.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  and  other  hon  Gentle- 
men on  his  side  of  the  House  were  often 
using  the  word  **  humanity,"  but  he 
should  like  to  have  heard  that  right  hon. 
Baronet,   or   those    other    hon.  Gentle- 


men, offer  some  suggestions,  or  make  some 
appeal  to  her  Majesty's  Government  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  at  the  same  time 
stating  that  they  would  support  that  Go- 
vernment in  any  interference  on  their  part 
to  avenge  the  foul  murders  that  had  been 
committed  under  the  Durango  decree. 

Sir  H.  Hardinge:  I  have  to  observe  I 
shall  never,  during  the  exercise  of  my  Par- 
liamentary duty,  think  it  necessary  to 
regulate  my  conduct  by  the  opinions  of 
the  gallant  ofHcer  opposite.  I  beg  to 
remind  him  and  the  House  that  their  late 
commander,  Brigadier-General  O'Con- 
neli,  has  declared,  in  his  officical  order  of 
the  day,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish 
authorities  towards  the  legion  was  infamous. 
When  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  rises  to 
vindicate  them,  and  the  treatment  of  those 
men  by  the  Spanish  government  (and  of 
course  it  is  a  vindication  when  he  says 
that  the  men  are  not  sufiering),  I  assert 
that  their  treatment  has  been,  not  only 
from  information  I  have  received,  but  also 
from  a  public  document  of  their  officers, 
and  more  especially  from  the  official  state- 
ment of  Brigadier-General  0*Connell,  that 
their  treatment  has  been  of  the  most  in- 
famous description. 

Sir  G.  De  Lacy  Evans  again  rose,  but 
was  prevented  from  addressing  the  House 
by  loud  cries  of  "  Chair!" 

The  Speaker  said  that  the  House  must 
perceive  it  was  not  with  his  concurrence 
that  any  additional  observations  had  been 
made  after  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  had  answered  the 
question  put  to  him  ;  but  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer  (Sir  G.  De  Lacy  Evans) 
appealing  to  the  House  to  be  heard,  the 
House  had  extended  to  him  that  courtesy ; 
and  he  (the  Speaker)  had  now  to  appeal 
to  that  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  and  the 
House  whether  it  was  not  fit  that  this  con« 
versation  should  cease. 

Lord  John  Russell  thought,  after  what 
had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
in  the  chair  that  this  conversation  ought 
not  to  proceed ;  and  he  was  certain  that 
if  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  perceived 
that  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  House 
that  he  should  make  a  sacrifice  of  his  own 
personal  feelings  by  foregoing  any  further 
expression  of  them,  he  would  readily  do  so. 

Conversation  ended. 

Order  op  the  Bath.]  Mr.  Brad" 
shaw  said,  that,  having  seen  it  gazetted 
that  her  Majesty  had  appointed  Colonel 
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De  Lacy  Evans  to  be  knight  commander 
of  the  most  hon.  military  order  of  the  Bath, 
he  wished  to  put  a  qustion  to  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  He  wished  to  know  from  that 
noble  Lord  whether  the  appointment  of 
Colonel  De  Lacy  Evans  had  passed  in  the 
regular  course  through  the  war-office,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief?  He  understood  that,  in  all  cases 
whatever,  her  Majesty — 

The  Speaker :  The  hon.  Gentleman  will 
put  his  question. 

Mv.  Bradshaw:  Has  the  appointment 
passed  through  the  regular  channel— that 
is,  through  the  Horse  Guards  ? 

Viscount  Palmerston:  The  answer 
which  I  have  to  make  to  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man is,  that  theappointmentof  Sir  George 
De  Lacy  Evans  to  be  knight  commander 
of  the  Bath  was  made  in  the  usual  manner 
by  her  Majesty's  Government,  and  upon 
their  own  responsibility.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
roan  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  it  is  at 
all  necessary,  or  has  been  the  invariable 
practice,  that  the  exercise  of  the  discretion 
of  the  Government  in  recommending  per- 
sons to  the  Crown  for  that  honour  should 
be  governed  by  any  recommendation,  or, 
even  what  is  less,  by  the  advice  of  the 
person  at  the  head  of  the  army.  With  re- 
gard to  the  appointment  itself,  I  shall 
merely  say  that  I  humbly  venture  to  think 
that  it  was  earned  and  well  bestowed. 

Sir  A,  Dalrymple  wished  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  a  question  with  reference  to 
the  answ-er  which  had  just  been  given  to 
his  hon.  Friend.  He  wished  to  ask 
whether  Sir  George  De  Lacy  Evans  had 
been  appointed  knight  commander  of  the 
Bath  as  one  of  the  ten  foreign  officers 
who,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  institu- 
tion, were  eligible  for  that  honour? 

Viscount  Palmerston:  No;  he  has  not. 

Sir  G.  De  Lacy  Evans  said,  that  as  he 
had  had  the  honour  of  a  communication 
with  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  the  nature  of  which  was  rather  in- 
compatible with  the  questions  which  had 
just  been  put  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Canterbury,  he  thought,  that  as  this  was 
somewhat  a  subject  of  a  personal  kind  to 
himself,  he  might  be  permitted  to  ask  that 
hon.  Member,  whether  he  had  any  autho- 
rity from  that  noble  Lord  to  put  those 
questions  ? 

Mr.  Bradshaw  said,  he  had  not  any 
authority  from  Lord  Hill  to  ask  those 
(questions ;  but  he  had  received  communi- 


cations from  many  officers  of  the  army 
who  felt  it  to  be  to  them  an  unjust  ap- 
pointment. 

Subject  dropped. 

Russia.]  Mr.  Maclean  wished  to  ask 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  whether,  subsequently  to  the  cor- 
respondence laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  with  regard  to  the  affair  of  the 
Vixen,  other  correspondence  had  not 
taken  place  between  himself  and  Mr.  Bell, 
as  well  as  the  authorities  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  and  Constantinople?  If  so,  whether 
he  would  have  any  objection  to  place  that 
correspondence  likewise  on  the  table  of 
the  House  ?  He  had  also  another  ques- 
tion to  put  to  the  noble  Lord.  He  had 
received  information  of  an  outrage  having 
been  committed  in  the  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles  upon  a  certain  merchant 
vessel,  and  he  wished  to  know  whether 
any  such  communication  had  been  received 
by  the  noble  Lord  and  which  he  (Mr. 
Maclean)  understood  had  been  made  to 
the  authorities  at  Constantinople  ?  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  then  read  an 
extract  of  a  communication  which  he  had 
received  from  the  agent  employed  by  the 
merchants,  to  the  effect,  that  a  merchant 
vessel  recently  arrived  at  Liverpool  was 
twice  fired  at  by  a  Russian  brig  of  war, 
under  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  corsair. 
But  the  merchant  vessel  having  passed 
above  the  castle,  in  the  channel  where 
she  must  have  shown  her  papers,  there 
could  be  no  shadow  of  excuse  for  firing 
on  her  in  pretence  that  she  was  a  corsair, 
it  was  also  stated,  that  a  protest  had  sub- 
sequently been  made  against  this  proceed- 
ing, and  he  wished  to  know  from  the  noble 
Lord  whether  these  statements  were  true 
or  not? 

Viscount  Palmerston  said,  it  was  quite 
true  that  since  the  date  of  the  papers 
which  had  been  laid  on  the  table  with  re- 
gard to  the  affair  of  the  Vixen  there  had 
been  some  correspondence  between  him- 
self and  Mr.  Bell,  and  he  had  no  sort  of 
objection  to  lay  it  also  before  the  House. 
With  regard  to  the  transaction  to  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  al- 
luded, he  begged  to  say,  that  he  received 
two  days  ago  an  account  which,  however, 
differed  in  some  material  respects  from  the 
statement  which  had  been  made  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  It  had  been 
stated  to  him,  that  two  English  merchant 
ships    were   lying  at   anchor  within  the 
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passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  that  a 
Kussian  brig  of  war,  which  was  passing 
either  up  or  down,  fired  a  blank  gun  at 
one  of  the  merchant  ships  to  make  her 
show  her  colours,  which  she  did  ;  and 
then  fired  another  blank  gun  at  the  other 
merchant  ship  to  make  her  show  her 
colours,  which  that  ship  also  did.  He 
understood,  that  it  was  the  invariable 
practice  at  sea  when  ships  of  war  of  any 
country  met  merchant  vessels  without 
colours  to  invite  them  to  show  their 
colours  by  showing  their  own  ;  and  if  this 
was  not  complied  with,  then  to  make  them 
show  their  colours  by  firing  blank  guns  at, 
them.  A  question  might  arise,  whether 
the  Russian  brig  of  war  was,  according  to 
the  law  of  nations,  entitled  or  not  to  re- 
quire a  ship  under  the  circumstances 
stated  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
to  hoist  its  colours.  Upon  that  question 
he  was  not  at  present  prepared  to  express 
an  opinion  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Maclean:  Then  the  noble  Lord 
has  not  received  any  communication 
that  these  ships  were  fired  on  with  shot  ? 

Viscount  Palmerston  said,  he  had  got 
the  protest  of  the  two  masters  of  the 
vessels,  which  distinctly  stated,  that  the 
two  guns  fired  were  blank. 

Breach  of  Privilege — Mr.O'Con- 
KELL.]  Viscount  Maidstone  said:  See- 
ing the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Dublin  in  his  place,  1  wish  to  ask  him 
whether  some  sentiments  which  I  perceive 
reported  as  having  been  delivered  by  him, 
in  a  speech  made  by  him  on  Wednesday, 
the  21st  of  February  last,  at  a  dinner  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  in  the 
Strand,  over  which  Sir  George  De  Lacy 
Evans  presided,  are  substantially  correct  ? 
I  will  read  this  paper  to  the  House,  and  I 
hope  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  will 
do  me  the  pleasure  of  telling  me  after- 
wards whether  this  is  substantially  a  cor- 
rect report  of  what  he  said  on  that  occa- 
sion. The  following  is  from  The  Morning 
Chronicle : — 

"  Corruption  of  the  worst  description  ex- 
isted, and,  above  all,  there  was  the  perjury  of 
the  Tory  politicians.  Ireland  was  not  safe 
from  the  English  and  Scotch  gentry.  It  was 
horrible  to  think,  that  a  body  of  Gentlemen — 
men  who  ranked  high  in  society,  who  were 
themselves  the  administrators  of  the  law,  and 
who  ought  therefore  to  be  above  all  suspicion, 
and  who  ought  to  set  an  example  to  others — 
was  it  not  horrible  that  they  should  be  per- 
juring themselves  in  the  -Committees  of  the 


House  of  Commons?  The  time  was  come 
when  this  should  be  proclaimed  boldly.  He 
was  ready  to  be  a  martyr  to  justice  and  truths 
but  not  to  false  swearing;  and,  therefore,  he 
repeated,  that  there  was  foul  perjury  in  the 
Tory  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

There  is  another  extract  from  the  same 
speech,  as  reported  in  The  Morning  Post, 
and  which  is  not  in  The  Morning  Chroni- 
cle: — 

"  He  did  not  mince  the  matter— his  words 
might  appear  in  the  public  press,  he  hoped 
they  would — Ireland  was  not  safe  from  the 
perjury  of  the  English  and  Scotch  gentry,  who 
took  oaths  according  to  justice  and  voted  ac- 
cording to  party.'* 

Now,  Sir,  when  I  saw  these  sentiments 
reported  as  having  been  said  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member,  I  said  to  myself, 
that  it  would  be  but  fair  towards  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject forward,  and  we  will,  therefore,  give 
him  the  very  earliest  opportunity  to  contra- 
dict them.  Because,  I  do  say,  that  the 
words  themselves  contain  an  aspersion  upon 
Members  belonging  to  this  House,  which 
I,  for  one,  should  wish  to  see  wiped  out  at 
the  very  earliest  opportunity  possible. 
Now,  Sir,  I  ask  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  to  give  me  a  plain  answer  to  the 
question  1  have  put  to  him,  as  I  cannot 
proceed  any  further  until  I  have  his 
explanation. 

Mr.  O'Connell:  Sir,  I  am  exceedingly 
obliged  to  the  noble  Lord  for  giving  this 
publicity  to  the  sentiments  I  entertain  on 
the  subject  of  Committees  of  a  particular 
description  in  this  House.  Sir,  I  did  say 
every  word  of  that — every  word  of  that ; 
and  I  do  repeat,  that  I  believe  it  to  be 
perfectly  true.  Is  there  a  man  who  will 
put  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  say  upon 
his  honour  as  a  gentleman,  that  he  does 
not  believe  that  that  is  substantially  true. 
Such  a  man  would  be  laughed  to  scorn. 
It  is  a  hideous  abuse.  The  public  press 
has  taunted  you  with  it.  The  last  time 
I  addressed  the  House  upon  the  subject, 
I  read  a  paragraph  out  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle — 

The  Speaker :  I  wish  to  make  a  remark 
as  to  the  regularity  of  our  proceedings. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  having  an- 
swered the  question,  I  must  now  appeal  to 
the  noble  Lord  to  know  what  motion  he 
intends  to  make.     [Cries  of  **  Move."] 

Viscount  Maidstone  said,  Sir,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Dublin  having  owned  that  he  has  said 
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exactly  what  is  stated — in  short,  having 
allowed  that  my  statement  is  substantially 
true— I  give  notice  of  a  motion  to  bring 
his  conduct  before  the  House  on  Monday 
next ;  for  I  do  think  that  such  an  asper- 
sion, passed  generally  upon  the  Members  of 
this  House,  ought  not  to  have  been  made 
without  proof  being  adduced. 

The  Speaker  reminded  the  noble  Lord, 
that  all  that  remained  for  him  now  to 
do  was  to  give  notice  of  his  motion. 

Viscount  Maidstone:  Then,  Sir,  I  give 
notice  that  on  Monday  next  I  shall  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  these  arti- 
cles, and  to  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dublin. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  Sir,  I  beg  to 
give  notice  that,  if  this  complaint  be  enter- 
tained by  the  House,  on  Monday  next,  I 
mean  to  bring  forward  for  the  consideration 
of  this  House  the  charge  of  the  right  rev. 
Prelate,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  respecting 
an  allegation  of  perjury  on  the  part  of 
certain  Members  of  this  House. 

Poor-laws  (Ireland).]  The  House 
in  Committee  on  Poor-law  (Ireland)  Bill, 
On  clause  41,  which  regulates  the  relief  in 
workhouses,  being  proposed, 

Mr.  Lucas  rose  to  move,  that  certain 
words  be  inserted  therein,  by  which  he 
intended  to  raise  the  question  of  settle- 
ment. He  did  not,  however,  think,  that  it 
was  a  question  which  could  be  fitly  con. 
sidered  in  Committee.  He  thought  that 
a  question  of  such  importance,  one  that  if 
admitted,  would  alter  the  whole  frame  of 
the  Bill,  ought  to  have  been  discussed  in 
the  House  itself,  and  not  only  was  that  his 
opinion,  but  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
House  last  year,  when  on  his  bringing 
forward  this  question  in  a  Committee  of 
the  whole  House,  a  very  decided  opinion 
was  expressed  by  the  Committee  that  it 
was  a  subject  which  did  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  that  it 
ought  to  receive  the  consideration  of  the 
whole  House,  and  it  was  accordingly  dis- 
cussed by  the  whole  House  at  a  subse- 
quent stage  of  the  Bill.  Nevertheless, 
as  an  objection  had  been  taken  to  this 
proceeding,  he  would  defer  to  the  opinion 
which  had  been  expressed,  and  he  would 
now  bring  forward  this  question,  which, 
in  his  opinion,  was  of  as  great  importance 
as  any  which  could  be  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House  in  connexion 
with  this  Bill.  He  must  confess  that  it 
was  neither  agreeable  nor  encouraging  to 


undertake  this  question  after  the  expe- 
rience which  he  had  already  had  as  to 
the  amount  of  support  on  which  he  might 
calcuFate.  It  was  a  question  on  which 
defeat  seemed  but  too  probable,  when  its 
supporters  were  likely  to  be  assailed,  not 
only  by  enemies  in  front,  but  even  by  stray 
shots  from  friends  in  the  rear.  Nevertheless, 
the  question  was  of  such  importance  to 
Ireland,  and  in  its  consequences,  affecting 
as  it  must  the  peace,  the  happiness,  and 
contentment  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  of 
so  much  importance  to  this  country,  that 
he  felt  it  but  his  duty,  both  to  the  one 
country  and  to  the  other,  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  upon  it.  It  would  be,  per- 
haps, sufficient  if  he  took  a  short  view  of 
the  arguments  which  had  been  urged^upon 
the  one  side  and  the  other,  without  en- 
tering into  minuteness  of  detail.  It  was 
in  his  power  to  consult  the  convenience  of 
the  House  in  consequence  of  the  circum- 
stance that  a  gentleman  was  appointed  by 
the  Government  two  years  back  to  proceed 
to  Ireland  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
the  poor  of  that  country,  to  make  a  report 
of  what  he  saw  and  heard,  with  the  de- 
ductions which  he  drew  from  the  informa- 
tion he  had  acquired,  and  to  deliver  his 
opinion  to  the  Government  in  order  that 
they  might  frame  a  measure  for  the  relief 
of  the  Irish  poor.  Upon  his  return,  that 
gentleman  very  decidedly  gave  an  opinion 
against  a  provision  for  settlement.  His 
arguments,  however,  in  favour  of  that  con- 
clusion appeared  by  his  own  admission 
not  to  be  altogether  satisfactory.  When 
that  gentleman  was  in  England  last  year, 
he  was  present  at  the  debates  which  took 
place  upon  this  question,  and  when  cir- 
cumstances, to  which  he  need  not  more 
particularly  refer,  interrupted  the  further 
progress  of  the  Irish  Poor-law  Bill,  he  was 
upon  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  sent 
again  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Home  Department  to  investigate  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  Ireland  was  placed 
with  respect  to  this  question,  to  collect 
fresh  facts,  to  compare  those  facts, together 
with  the  information  which  he  had  previ- 
ously obtained,  with  the  arguments  which 
had  been  employed  both  for  and  against 
the  question,  and  to  make  a  final  report  to 
the  House  upon  the  subject.  This  report 
was  now  before  the  House.  As  that  gen- 
tleman in  his  second  report  had  expressed 
a  confirmation  of  the  opinion  which  he  had 
delivered  on  the  question  of  settlement, 
and  as  he  was  directed  by  the  Government 
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to  consider  all  the  arguments  that  had  been 
adduced  on  both  sides,  which  bore  on  the 
great  branches  of  the  question  of  a  poor 
law,  it  might  save  the  time  of  the  House  if 
he  referred  hon.  Members  to  the  second 
report  of  Mr.  Nicholls,  presented  this  year, 
for  a  statement  of  the  arguments  against  a 
provision  of  settlement.     If,  therefore,  he 
allowed  this  statement  to  be  correct,  he 
thought  that  he  was  entitled  to  employ  the 
admissions  which  Mr.  Nicholls  made  as 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  question  of  set- 
tlement, which   its  opponents  could   not 
deny,  and  could  not  fairly  object  to.   .  The 
first  enactment  of  settlement  in  England 
proceeded  on  the  assumption  of  a  natural 
and  universally  acknowledged  right.     It 
was   founded   on   a  feeling   that    we   all 
acknowledged — that  one's   own  country- 
men were  entitled  to  our  assistance  and 
charity  beyond   all  others.     This  was   a 
feeling  which  grew  stronger  when  it  afiected 
fellow-townsmen  and  fellow-parishioners, 
and  undoubtedly,  after  the  ties  of  blood, 
the  ties  of  neighbourhood,  in  their  most 
extended  as  well  as  in  a  confined  sense, 
exercised  a  proportionate  influence  over 
the   human   mind.     Any   law,   therefore, 
which  laid  a  settlement  on  that  foundation 
would  have  the  willing  assent  of  the  people 
in  its  favour,  and  any  law  which  shocked 
that  feeling  would  be  obstructed  and  inter- 
rupted at  every  step  by  the  prejudices  and 
prepossessions  of  the  country  for  which  it 
was  intended  to  legislate.     Now,  if  it  were 
supposed  by  the  House  that  what  he  had 
stated  with  regard  to  mankind  in   general 
was  not  applicable  to  Ireland  in  particular, 
they  would  not  take  a  correct  view  of  the 
case.     His  countrymen  were  now  ready  to 
give  charity  to  every  passing  stranger,  and 
would  do  so  ten  times  a-day.     But  if  it 
were  attempted   by  act  of  Parliament  to 
fix   such  a  burden  permanently   on  their 
purses,  it  would  be  resisted  in  Ireland  as 
much  as  it  would  be  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.     Settlement  was  not  to  be  got  rid 
of  in  any   other  way  than  by  a  national 
rate.     It  consisted  of  two   things  which 
were   essentially   different,    although  the 
distinction  had  not  been  sufficiently  ob- 
served.     The  first  branch  of  it  was  the 
fixing  of  a  rate  as  payable  for  a  certain 
district  in  certain  parts,  but  the  second 
branch  of  the  question  was  totally  distinct 
from  the  first,  and  involved  the  allocation 
of  the  pauper  by  fixing  a  charge  for  his 
relief,  and  Bxing  his  actual  residence  in  a 
particular   district.     He  proposed    to  use 


the  words  "  allocation  of  the  rate"  and 
"  allocation  of  the   pauper"    as   distinct 
terms,  which,  however,  had  been  mixed  up 
too  much  together.     Now,  with  regard  to 
the  allocation  of  the  pauper,  it  was  pro- 
posed by  the  bill  to  do  away  with  it  en- 
tirely, and  in  that  he  perfectly  agreed  with 
the  framers  of  the  measure,  as  it  would 
leave  the  poor  man  free  to  proceed  where 
labour  was  most  in  demand,  and  where 
provisions  were   cheapest.     Even  if  they 
were  agreed  as  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
principle  of  allocating  the   paupers,   the 
inconvenience  would  still  remain  of  main- 
taining the  allocation  of  the  rates ;  and 
this  inconvenience  they  never   could  get 
rid  of   until  they  established  a  national 
rate,  leviable   indiscriminately  upon    the 
whole  of  the  country.     They    were   now 
enacting  what  he  considered  to  be  an  en- 
tirely new  law  of  settlement,    essentially 
different  from  any  other  form  of  settlement 
with  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  rates. 
This  novel  allocation  of  the  rates  would 
have  neither  the  feelings  nor  the  prejudices 
of  the  people  arrayed  in  its  favour.     It  was 
equally  repugnant  to  sound  reason  ;  for  if 
the  principle  were   established  that  relief 
should  be  given  to  the  casual  pauper,  what 
means  could  they  have,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, of  inquiring  into  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  the  persons    applying  for 
relief—of  ascertaining  (supposing  them  to 
come  from  a  distant  place)  whether  they 
had  friends  of  their  own  capable  of  main- 
taining them,  or  whether   they  had  fled 
from  the  pursuit  of  justice  ?     But  a  settle- 
ment, it  was  alleged,  would  give  rise  to 
endless    litigation.      Under    the   English 
poor-law  system,  said  the  opponents  of  the 
principle  which  he  advocated,  the  litigation 
was  interminable ;  and  surely  it  was  not 
desirable  that  so  pregnant  a  source  of  feud 
and  difference   should  be   imported  into 
Ireland.      He  had  examined   with  some 
care  how  far  the  argument  on  the  score  of 
litigation  should  be  fairly  extended  and 
whether,    in  point  of  fact,   the   alleged 
inconveniences  and  hardships  would  arise. 
In  England  he   found  that  the  litigation 
had  almost  uniformly  been  parish  litiga- 
tion, each  parish  being  compelled  of  ne- 
cessity   to  defend   its  funds  from  undue 
claims.      Now,  supposing   the  establish- 
ment of  eighty  unions  in   Ireland   upon 
this  scale,  one  union   would  comprehend 
about  an  equal  space  with    103   English 
parishes  ;  and  as  the  litigation,  according 
to    his    supposition,     could     only    arise 
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amongst  the  different  unions,  if  the  Eng- 
lish law  of  settlement  were  established  in 
Ireland,  the  litigation  would  be  decreased 
one  hundred  fold.  Again,  the  desire  for 
litigation  was  generally  found  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  interests  at  stake,  and  to 
the  risks  which  the  parties  incurred.  Now, 
as  it  was  estimated  that  the  expense  of 
maintaining  a  pauper  in  Ireland  would  be 
just  one-third  of  the  expense  incurred  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  English  pauper,  he 
might  legitimately  infer  that  the  amount 
of  litigation  would  be  limited  in  propor- 
tion. But  it  was  also  in  the  power  of  the 
House  to  adopt  measures  which  would 
limit  the  evils  of  litigation ;  and  one  of 
the  greatest  of  those  evils  would  be  ad- 
mitted, he  believed,  to  be  the  expense  at- 
tendant on  legal  proceedings.  Why  might 
not  the  House  relieve  the  proceedings 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
poor  law  in  Ireland  from  the  expense  of 
stamp  duty  ?  Ten  or  fifteen  years  since 
an  excellent  law  had  been  introduced  into 
Ireland  for  the  encouragement  of  savings 
amongst  the  poorer  classes.  Parliament 
had  upon  that  occasion  relieved  all  the 
proceedings  which  might  arise  out  of  the 
Savings'  Banks  Act  from  the  expense  of 
stamp  duty ;  and  they  were  by  analogy 
bound  to  do  as  much  now  with  reference 
to  the  poor-rates.  By  the  measure  to 
which  he  referred  it  was  enacted  that  all 
proceedings, where  the  amountsued  fordid 
not  exceed  50/.,  should  not  only  be  free 
from  stamp  duty,  but,  instead  of  being 
subject  to  the  expensive  and  cumbrous 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
should  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  a 
barrister  properly  authorised  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  same  principle  might  be 
adopted  with  equal  advantage  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  The  settlement  by  unions 
appeared  to  him  too  large  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  degree  of  local  interest.  Still, 
with  proper  modifications,  he  believed  that 
that  principle  might  be  adopted  with  ad- 
vantage. Under  the  English  Bill,  it  was 
at  the  option  of  the  guardians  of  parishes 
comprised  within  the  same  union  to  declare 
whether  they  would  consent  to  have  their 
respective  parishes  joined  or  separated  for 
the  purpose  of  special  rating.  Some 
boards  decided  in  one  way,  others  in  a 
different  way.  This  power,  however, 
existed  in  the  guardians.  According  to 
this  very  Bill  the  power  was  conceded  to  the 
board  of  guardians  of  dividing  the  unions 
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into  electoral  districts.  Now,  this  division 
might  as  easily  be  made  applicable  to  the 
distribution  of  the  unions  into  rating  dis- 
tricts, as  to  elective  purposes.  If  Mr. 
Nicht>lls  was  right  in  assuming,  that  single 
parishes  would  be  too  small — and  if  others 
were  right  in  asserting  their  belief  that 
the  contemplated  unions  would  be  too 
extensive  for  rating  purposes,  here  was 
the  medium  which  he  (Mr.  Lucas)  pro- 
posed— namely,  the  concession  to  the 
board  of  guardians  of  the  power  of  di- 
viding the  unions  into  rating  districts,  as 
well  as  into  electoral  districts.  The  effect 
of  the  clause  without  a  settlement  would 
be  the  influx  of  paupers  from  the  poor 
into  the  rich  districts.  Had  he  not  a 
right  to  demand,  that  Ulster  should  not  be 
burthened  with  the  expense  of*maintaining 
the  poor  of  Connaught  and  Munster? 
There  was  another  circumstance,  too, 
which  would  add  to  the  force  of  this  ob- 
jection. It  was  very  probable  that  when 
this  Bill  should  have  passed,  what  was 
termed  the  clearing  estates  of  the  super- 
abundant population  would  take  place  to 
a  very  considerable  extent,  and  it  was 
equally  probable  that  that  superabundant 
population,  if  without  any  other  resource, 
would  repair  to  the  district  where  there 
was  the  greatest  chance  of  their  obtaining 
support.  Again,  the  Bill  made  it  optional 
on  the  part  of  guardians  to  give  relief  in 
the  only  cases,  in  which  under  any  cir- 
cumstances it  was  to  be  given — viz.,  those 
of  destitution :  and  the  argument  against 
the  settlement  was,  that  they  had  the 
power  of  refusing  that  relief,  that  was  to 
say,  they  had  the  power  of  suffering  the 
pauper  to  perish.  Now,  that  was  a  power 
which  he  thought  would  never  be  exer- 
cised, and  he  was  borne  out  in  the  opinion 
by  M  r.  Nicholls,who  said,'*  it  might  be  safely 
assumed  that  in  no  case  would  the  poor 
be  suffered  to  perish."  What,  then,  be- 
came of  the  defence  against  his  argument 
in  f\ivour  of  the  settlement,  which  defence 
rested  upon  the  power  of  refusing  relief, 
when  it  was  evident  that  relief  would 
eventually  be  granted  notwithstanding 
this  power?  The  only  other  argument 
against  him  was  the  intricacy  of  the  ac- 
counts, in  answer  to  which  he  could  only 
say,  that  they  might  be  conducted  at  a 
very  trifling  expense.  He  conceived  he 
was  entitled  to  assume,  that  any  admission 
of  Mr.  Nicholls  favourable  to  a  settlement, 
he  having  been  chosen  by  Government, 
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ndde  against  the  opponents  of  that  system. 
The  bon.  Member  qaoted  some  passages 
from  Mr.  Nicbolls's  report,  to  show  that 
that  Gentleman's  opinion  was,  that  if  a 
right    to    relief   were    given,    it    would 
strengthen  the  arguments  in  favour  of  a 
settlement.     Now,  he  conceived  he  had 
shown  that  a  right,  or  what  was  tanta- 
mount to  a  right,  was  given  by  the  Bill. 
He,  therefore,  called  on  the  fraroers  of 
the  measure  to  act  towards  Ireland   as 
they  had  acted  towards  England,  and  to 
give  them  that  part  of  the  English  law-— 
the   law  of  settlement — which  they  had 
found  to    work   beneficially,    instead    of 
trying   with   Ireland  an  experiment  they 
had  not  thought  fit  to  try  for  themselves. 
He  thought,  the  manner  of  imposing  the 
rate  adopted  in  the  Bill  would  be  a  check 
upon  industry,  as  those  who  did  not  pay 
5L  a-year  for  their  holdings  might   be 
withheld   from  increasing    its    value    in 
order  to  escape  the  payment  of  the  rate. 
The  hon.  Member  concluded  by  moving, 
that  in  clause  41,  empowering  the  guardi- 
ans to  give  relief  at  their  discretion  in 
workhouses,  the  following  words  be  intro- 
duced:^ At  the    cost  of    the    districts 
wherein   they  may  have  respectively  ac- 
quired a  settlement. 

Mr.  French  opposed  the  amendment. 
Its  effect  would  be,  to  open  the  question 
of  settlements  altogether,  and  he  believed, 
that  settlements  if  introduced,  would  be 
not  only  useless,  but  dangerous,  in  their 
effects,  and  would  introduce  all  the  evils 
and  complications  which  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  English  law,  and  law  ex- 
pences  to  a  great  amount  would  be  incon- 
sequence incurred.  The  law  of  settlement 
k>e8ides  was  by  no  means  necessary  to  a 
compulsory  system  of  relief.  With  regard 
to  the  argument  on  the  point  of  the  emi- 
gration of  the  paupers  from  the  poor  to 
the  wealthy  districts,  he  conceived  it 
would  not  apply ;  for  the  same  system  of 
rating  would  be  put  in  operation  through- 
out the  country,  and  they  would  be  as  well 
cared  for  in  one  county  as  in  another,  and 
consequently  would  have  no  interest  in 
moving  their  position. 

Sir  W.  Brabazon  objected  strongly  to 
the  Bill,  and  urged  the  Government  to 
withdraw  it  if  they  did  not  wish  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  revolutionary  feelings  in 
Ireland.  The  Bill  itself  was  nothing  but 
a  tissue  of  absurdities. 

Sir  E,  Sugden  thought,  that  the  unions 
could  be  preserved  and  maintained  by  a 


local  rate,  and  that  this  would  be  mticb  bet- 
ter than  a  general  rate,  as  the  control  that 
would  be  exercised  over  the  expenditure 
by  the  local  authorities  would  be  ex- 
tremely strict.  If,  however,  they  adopted 
the  law  of  settlement  in  Ireland,  he 
thought  they  would  let  in  a  crowd  of 
evils.  He  therefore  could  not  agpree  with 
the  proposition  of  his  hon.  Friend,  the 
Membef  for  Monaghan. 

Mr.  O^Cormell  would  ask,  if  they  did 
not  give  a  law  of  settlement  in  Ireland, 
how  they  could  expect  tranquillity  ?  One 
man  might  administer  his  estate  to  the 
benefit  of  the  population  on  it,  while  his 
neighbour  might  pursue  such  a  coarse  as 
to  pauperise  his  estate;  would  it  not  be 
an  act  of  injustice  to  throw  the  charge  of 
the  poor  of  the  latter  estate  on  the  owner 
of  the  former  ?  For  instance,  he  might 
take  the  case  of  the  gallant  Member  for 
Donegal^  who  managed  his  estate  in  such 
a  way  as  to  benefit  the  whole  of  the  popu- 
lation on  the  estate,  while,  according  to 
the  report  of  Mr.  Nicholls,  there  was  a 
large  property  in  his  neighbourhood,  the 
charge  of  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  on 
which  would  more  than  swallow  the  rental. 
He  felt  it  to  be  a  matter  of  duty,  although 
it  was  with  great  reluctance,  to  support 
the  amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Monaghan.  If  that  Bill  were  given  to 
Ireland,  he  thought  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  it  should  be  ac- 
companied with  settlement  and  the  right 
of  relief. 

Mr.  Litton  thought,  that  there  might 
be  a  law  of  settlement  provided  for  Ire- 
land that  would  be  simple  in  its  enact- 
ments and  beneficial  in  its  tendency.  The 
three  simple  principles  which  he  should 
require,  would  be  residence  of  three  years, 
birth,  or  marriage.  If  there  were  no  law 
of  settlement  the  value  of  property  would 
often  be  swamped  by  the  pauper  popula- 
tion moving  upon  an  estate  from  neigh- 
bouring pauperised  districts.  He  thought, 
that  for  the  satisfactory  working  of  the 
Bill,  there  should  be  some  law  of  settle- 
ment. 

Lord  J,  Russell  did  not  think,  that 
it  would  be  expedient,  under  the  pre- 
sent circumstances,  to  adopt  a  law 
of  settlement  in  Ireland.  He  would 
put  the  case  of  a  person  in  a  county 
removed  from  tlie  place  of  his  settlement. 
He  would  be  told  in  case  of  destitution — 
I  **  You  have  no  settlement  in  this  county, 
I  therefore  you  are  not  entitled  to  relief." 
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siroDg  practice  of  uUlement,  which  he 
considered  would  be  sironger  than  an; 
which  they  mighi  enact  by  law.  In  maoy 
part*  of  Ireland  no  man  could  obtain  la- 
bour, unless  he  was  known  in  (he  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  or  hdd  connexions 
with  Individuals  living  therein.  Halt'  the 
assaulig  and  beatings  which  took  place  in 
Ireland  were  owing  to  the  attempts  of 
labourers  to  obtain  an  induf^trial  residence 
in  neighbourhoods  to  which  they  did  not 
belong,  or  in  which  they  were  not  known. 
At  present,  a  man  might  be  known  in  two 
or  three  diflerent  neighbourhoods,  and 
have  a  chance  of  oblaining  labour  in  them 
ell ;  but  if  the  House  made  an  enactment 
of  settlement,  it  would  probably  diminish 
liis  chance  of  getting  employment,  even  in 
the  district  where  by  location  he  had  most 
a  ricrhi  to  it.  At  the  same  time,  he  must 
observe,  that  he  waa  anxious  to  make  the 
properly  of  a  district  responsible  for 
the  destitution  which  took  place  within  it. 

Mr,  Wyse  concurred  with  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  preceded  him,  in  stating 
that  there  was  already  a  practical  law  of 
aettiement  in  Ireland,  which  was  observed 
in  all  applications  made  for  relief  to  the 
different  fever  hoipilals  and  houses  of  in> 
dusiry  in  that  country.  He  thought  that 
that  practical  law  of  settlement  would  be 
administered  with  greater  discretion  by  the 
board  of  guardians  than  any  new  law  of 
settlement  which  might  be  introduced 
under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. After  the  improvements  which  had 
been  introduced  into  the  Bill  of  this  year, 
he  felt  himself  bound  to  vote  against  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Monaghan.  The  greatest  improvement 
in  the  Bill  of  this  year  was,  that  it  was  to  . 
be  simultaneous  in  its  operation  in  all  parts 
of  Ireland.  That  would  prevent  the  influx 
of  paupers  from  one  district  into  another, 
and  thus  would  prevent  anv  district  from 
being  burdened  beyond  its  due  proportion 
for  their  relief. 

Sir  E.  Hayes  said,  that  those  who  op- 
posed a  law  of  settlement  contended  that 
if  it  were  established,  there  should  be  con- 
current with  it  a  right  of  relief.  Now,  he 
supported  the  amendment,  because  he  felt 
satisfied  that  a  right  of  relief  existed  under 
the  Bill.  He  could  see  no  fair  chance  of 
the  working  of  the  Bill  unless  it  were 
accompanied  by  a  law  of  settlement,  and 
if  that  were  conceded  it  would  materially 
contribute  (o  the  success  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Barron  was  of  opiaJon,  that  aprac- 
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He  vould  be  driven  lo  the  place  of  hia 
settlemetit  before  he  could  claim  relief, 
and  would,  of  necessity,  become  a  mendi- 
cant before  he  reached  hia  place  of  settle- 
went.  For  his  own  part  he  disagreed  with 
the  hon,  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin, 
as  to  the  merits  of  this  Bill,  but  he  never 
imputed  to  that  hon.  and  learned  Member 
that  he  was  actuated  in  his  conduct  with 
respect  to  this  measure  by  any  other 
motive  than  a  belief  that  it  would  not  tend 
to  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
He  believed,  that  if  the  hon.  Member  had 
wished  to  consult  the  popular  feeling  on 
the  subject,  that  he  would  have  better 
conciliated  the  people  bv  calling  for  gene- 
ral  relief  He  believed ,'l hat  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  look  an  exaggerated 
view  of  the  evils  that  would  arise  from  the 
adoption  of  this  measure;  but  he  had  no 
doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  the  intentions  of 
the  bon.  Gentleman.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say,  that  they  could  obtain  everything 
by  this  Bill  ;  but  seeing  the  great  evils 
that  had  arisen  from  the  law  of  settlement 
in  England,  he  thought,  that  they  ought 
to  hesitate  before  they  made  a  positive 
enactment  on  the  subject  with  regard  to 
Ireland.  He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that 
hereafter  there  might  not  be  a  law  of 
settlement  in  Ireland  ;  buthe  did  not  think, 
that  it  would  be  expedient  to  act  upon 
this  principle  in  the  first  instance.  The 
hon.  and  teamed  Gentleman  opposite  pro- 
posed, that  settlement  should  be  allowed 
al\er  three  years'  residence,  by  birth,  or 
marriage.  Now  he  (Lord  J.  Rtissell) 
doubted  much  whether  there  could  beany 
settlement  that  would  not  lead  to  general 
settlement.  A  law  of  settlement  had  the 
efl«et  of  circurascribiiig  the  market  for 
labour;  and  this  was  the  great  evil  anv- 
where,  but  more  particularly  so  in  Ireland. 
Considering  the  inconveniences  arising 
from  this  law,  he  trusted  the  House  would 
not  permit  it  to  form  a  part  of  the  present 
measure.  If  it  were  once  admitted  into 
the  Bill,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
afterwards  to  get  rid  of  it,  or  even  to 
make  any  alienation  in  it. 

Lord  Clements  thought,  that  the  Bill  as 
it  stood  at  present  would  give  a  practical 
settlement,  and  also  a  practical  right  to 
relief.  He  was,  therefore,inclined  to  stand 
by  the  Bill  as  now  drawn  up,  because  he 
thought  that  they  might  get  rid  of  the  evils 
complained  of  without  circumscribing  in 
the  slightest  degree  the  market  of  labour. 
Indeed,  there  was  at  present  in  Ireland  a 
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tical  law  of  settlement  should  exist  under 
the  Bill.  In  his  opinion,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  law  of  settlement  in  Ireland 
would  amount  to  a  confiscation  of  the 
whole  property  of  the  country,  and  he 
could  not,  therefore,  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment before  the  House. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson  felt  this  whole 
({uestion  to  be  one  of  great  difficulty.  He 
thought  the  clause  before  the  House  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  Bill,  and  he 
therefore  felt  bound  to  submit  his  views  as 
to  what  appeared  to  him  the  best  mode 
of  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  Bill.  He 
was  surprised  at  the  arguments  that  had 
been  urged  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  but  he  confessed  that  he  heard  no 
answer  to  the  arguments  of  his  hon. 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Monaghan,  and 
of  his  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Cole- 
raine.  His  hon.  Friend^  the  Member  for 
Donegal,  had  stated,  that  a  right  of  relief 
would  exist  under  the  Bill.  He  (Mr. 
Jackson)  had  looked  to  the  clause,  and  he 
found  no  right  to  relief.  Undoubtedly 
there  ought  to  be  a  right  to  relief  from  the 
soil  of  any  country  to  every  person  inca- 
pable of  supporting  himself.  He  thought 
the  aged,  the  infant,  and  the  impotent, 
were  entitled  to  a  right  of  relief  in  cases  of 
destitution,  and  that  every  principle  of 
religion,  and  morality,  and  sound  policy, 
dictated  that  such  relief  ought  to  be 
granted.  He  thought,  that  the  right  of 
relief  should  be  confined  to  those  classes 
he  had  enumerated,  and  that  concurrent 
with  it  they  ought  by  all  means  to  have  a 
law  of  settlement.  Without  a  law  of  set- 
tlement, the  poorer  parts  of  the  country 
would  inundate  the  more  wealthy  parts, 
and  every  large  town  would  become  a  sort 
of  mendicity  house  for  the  surrounding 
poor.  It  'appeared  to  him  that  a  law  of 
settlement  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
make  the  Bill  work. 

Mr.  Walker  trusted,  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  yield  one  iota  of  the  Bill 
to  the  opposition  given  by  those  who  were 
averse  to  its  principle,  and  who  now 
soueht  to  attack  it  in  detail.  It  would 
appear  from  what  had  come  out  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  that  the  Bill 
seemed  to  be  considered  a  measure  for  the 
improvement  of  property  rather  than  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  He  would  oppose 
the  amendment,  and  hoped  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  adhere  to  the  principle  of 
the  measure. 

Mr.  fV,  Roche  thought,  that  the  law  of 


settlement  would  open  up  a  source  of 
great  dissatisfaction  and  litigation,  would 
tend  to  narrow  the  feelings  of  the  Irish 
people,  would  impede  the  diffusion  of 
labour,  and  would,  in  fact,  be  more  in- 
jurious to  the  poor  than  to  the  landlords 
themselves. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  weighing  the  good 
against  the  evil,  and  striking  the  balance, 
he  thought  the  belter  course  would  be,  to 
dispense  with  the  law  of  settlement.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  his  hon.  Friend  had 
failed  in  showing  that  the  adoption  of  the 
law  of  settlement  would  afiord  a  security 
against  the  apprehended  evil  of  an  inun- 
dation of  paupers.  He  decidedly  objected 
to  allocating  the  poor.  It  was  felt  by  his 
hon.  Friends  that  it  would  be  impractic- 
able if  they  had  the  law  of  settlement  to 
send  the  paupers  home  to  their  distant 
parishes;  and  it  was  therefore  proposed 
that  they  should  be  maintained  in  the  parish 
to  which  they  applied  for  relief,  but  at  the 
cost  of  the  parish  to  which  they  belonged. 
Thus  there  was  to  be  a  debtor  and  creditor 
account  kept  between  these  several 
parishes.  It  appeared  to  him  that  such  a 
system  would  lead  to  great  confusion,  and 
almost  interminable  litigation.  There  was 
another  ground  of  objection  to  the  propo- 
sition of  his  hon.  Friend.  If  they  had  a 
law  of  settlement  they  must  give  a  right 
to  relief,  because  it  would  be  a  gross  injus- 
tice to  oblige  a  pauper  to  return  to  his 
own  neighbourhood,  which  he  had  leA  on 
account  of  not  being  able  to  procure 
labour  there,  and  then  refuse  him  relief. 
As  regarded  the  powers  of  the  commission- 
ers, he  would  place  full  confidence  in  them, 
and  invest  them  with  as  much  authority  as 
possible.  Under  these  circumstances, 
feeling  that  the  question  was  one  of 
great  difficulty,  he  thought  the  better 
way  would  be  to  dispense  with  the  law 
of  settlement. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  amend- 
ment:—Ayes  31  ;  Noes  103  :  Majority  72. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Bailey,  J.,  jun. 
Bateson,  Sir  R. 
Bodkin,  J.J. 
Bridgman,  H. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Cole,  hon.  A.  H. 
Cole,  Visct. 
De  Horsey,  S.  II. 
Fergusson,  Sir  II.  A. 
Forbes,  W. 
Hayes,  Sir  p. 


Hodgson,  R. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Irton,  S. 
Jackson,  Sergt. 
Jones,  T. 
Litton,  E. 
Maidstone,  Visct. 
Meynell,  Captain 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Neil,  hon.  J.  B.  R. 
Pringle,  A. 
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Pusey,  P. 
Verner,  Colonel 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Vivian,  J.  £. 
Wakley,  T. 
White,  S. 
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Williams,  W. 
Wrightson,  W.  B, 

TELLERS. 

Lucas,  £. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adare,  V^isct. 
Aglionby,  11.  A. 
Aglionby,  Major 
Archbold,  R. 
Barron,  U.  W. 
Barry,  G.  S, 
Bateman,  J. 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
Belle w,  R.  M. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Boiling,  W. 
Brabazon,  Lord 
Brabazon,  Sir  W. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Broth erton,  J. 
Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 
Chalmers,  P. 


Marshall,  W. 
Marsland,  II. 
Martin,  J. 
Maule,  hon.  F. 
Maule,  W.  H. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Miles,  W. 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
Morris,  D. 

Murray,  rt.  hon.  J.  A. 
Nagle,  Sir  R. 
O'Brien,  W.S. 
O'Callaghan,  hon.  C. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Parnell,rt.hon.  Sir  II. 
Pease,  J. 

Perceval,  hon.  G.  J.  " 
Power,  J. 
Redington,  T.  N. 
Roche,  E.  B. 


Chapman,  SirM.L.C.  Roche,  W. 

Chester,  H.  Round,  C.  G. 

Clements,  Viscount  Rushbrooke,  Colonel 

Courtenay,  P.  Russell,  Lord  J. 

Curry,  W.  Scrope,  G.  P. 

Dalmeny,  Lord  Shaw,  rt.  hon.  F. 

Darby,  G.  Somerville,  Sir  W.  M. 

Davis,  Colonel  Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 

Easthope,  J.  Stewart,  J. 

Ellis,  J.  Stuart,  V, 

Fergusson,  rt.  hon.  C.  Style,  Sir  C. 

Finch,  F.  Sugden,  rt.  hon.  Sir  E. 

Fitzsimon,  N.  Talbot,  J.  H. 

French,  F.  Thornley,  T. 

Grattan,  J.  Townley,  R.  G. 

Gratlan,  11.  Tufnell,  11. 

Greenaway,  C.  Turner,  W. 

Ilawes,  B.  Vivian,  Major  C. 

Uobhouse,rt.hon.SirJ.  Vivian,  right  hon.  Sir 
Hobhouse,  T.  B.  R.  H. 

Horsman,  E.  Walker,  C.  A. 

Howard,  P.  II.  Westenra,  hon.  H.  R. 

Howick,  Visct.  White,  L. 

Hume,  J.  Winnington,  T.  E. 

Hurt,  F.  Wood,  G.  W. 

Hutton,  R.  Woulfe,  Sergeant 

James,  W.  Wyse,  T. 

Jephson,  C.  D.  O.  Yates,  J.  A. 

Jervis,  J.  Young,  J. 
Langdale,  hon.  C. 

Lowther,  J.  H.  tellers. 

Macleod,  R.  Gordon,  R. 

Mahony,  P.  Wood,  C. 

Mr.  W.  S.  O'Brien  rose  to  propose  the 
addition  to  the  clause  of  the  following 

proviso :— *'*  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 


guardians,  with  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
missioners, to  direct,  that  relief  shall  be 
given  to  any  destitute  person  who  shall 
from  infancy,  old  age,  or  infirmity  of 
body,  be  wholly  unable  to  work,  without 
requiring  that  such  person  shall  reside  in 
any  workhouse ;  and  to  make  such  other 
provision  out  of  the  workhouse  for  the  des- 
titute poor  as  is  hereinafter  authorised  and 
directed."  It  appeared  to  him,-that  mea- 
sures of  relief  ought  to  be  adopted  for  the 
able-bodied  poor  by  means  of  emigration, 
the  cultivation  of  waste  lands,  and  by  em- 
ployment on  public  works.  The  following 
enumeration  would  be  found,  he  believed, 
to  comprehend  all  those  classes  to  which 
his  motion  referred  ; — First,  lunatics ;  for 
though  there  were  asylums  in  Ireland  for 
sufferers  of  this  class,  they  were  quite  in- 
adequate. Secondly,  persons  afflicted  with 
incurable  diseases,  epilepsy,  &c.,  for  whom 
there  ought  to  be  established  hospitals  in 
each  county.  Then  orphans,  and  with 
reference  to  them  he  must  say,  that  he 
fully  entered  into  the  importance  of  a 
clause  proposed  last  year  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Waterford,  that  orphan  chil- 
dren should  be  wholly  separated  from  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  workhouse,  and 
that,  in  fact,  they  ought  to  be  placed  in  some 
other  and  appropriate  establishment.  Next 
came  aged  persons  who  had  no  children  or 
others  able  to  support  them.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  such  persons  were  proper  ob- 
jects of  out-door  relief.  Young  children 
incapable  of  earning  a  livelihood  seemed 
another  class  well  deserving  of  out  of  door 
relief.  Sixth,  he  wished  ail  persons  of 
middle  age  who  were  afflicted  for  any 
length  of  time  with  sickness  to  be  made 
eligible  to  out  of  door  relief.  Lastly^  per- 
sons who  from  any  accidental  causes  were 
disabled  ought  to  have  relief  administered 
out  of  doors.  All  these  classes  consisted 
of  persons  for  whom  out  of  door  relief  was 
the  proper,  humane,  and  rational  mode  of 
relief.  But  the  bill  did  not  in  any  shape 
afford  the  means  of  giving  out  of  door 
relief  to  these  classes  to  the  guardians  at 
all,  and  it  was  said,  thata  poor.law  on 
these  principles  would  be  either  inadequate, 
or  so  expensive  as  to  overcome  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.  Now,  he  begged 
to  ask  the  noble  Lord  if  he  thought  80,000 
persons  were  all  that  this  bill  gave  the 
power  to  relieve.  The  only  person  who 
had  attempted  to  sustain  this  calculation 
of  Mr.  NichoUs  was  Mr.  Stanley,  and  he 
thought  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
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Dublin  had  sufficiently  shown  the  slender 
foundation  on  which  this  estimate  rested. 
The  calculation  was  made  from  a  view  of 
the  state  of  the  population  of  Dublin^  from 
which  it  was  inferred  by  Mr.  Nicholla  that 
one   per  cent,   of  the  whole  population 
would  be  the  whole  amount  of  persons  to 
be  relieved  in  Ireland.     He  should  not  go 
into  any  counter-calculations  ;  he  had  said 
enough  to  show  the  fallacy  of  this  estimate 
when  he  repeated  the  statement  itself.  It 
was    obvious    that    they    had  a  greater 
amount  of  money  to  be  expended  on  a 
mere  system   than  would  be  required  to 
support  the   poor  comfortably,   and  in  a 
manner,  too,  more  agreeable  to  their  own 
feelings.     He  was  aware  that  many  mem- 
bers from  Ireland  thought  the  workhouse 
system   the  most  economical  one.     From 
that  opinion  he  entirely  differed.     Others 
said  it  was  better  to  proceed  with  things 
gradually,  considering  the  present  state  of 
society  in  Ireland.     He,  however,  was  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  grapple 
with  the  entire  question  at  once,  as  there 
was  no  likelihood  of  the  number  of  the  poor 
being    less   next    year.     Irish    Members 
coming  to  that  House  and  asking  for  the 
workhouse  system  could  not  complain  of 
the   answer    which    they    received     from 
£nglish  members — '*  We  have  built  our 
own    workhouses,   and  if  you  want  them 
you   must  do  the  same.''     If  the  House 
were  willing  to   bestow  upon    Ireland  a 
million  of  money,  it  was  much  better  to 
employ  it  on  public  works — to  apply  to  the 
foundation  of  great  commercial  enterprise, 
and  to  the  creating  a  market  for  English 
produce.      He  was  of  opinion   that   the 
management  of  workhouses  was  as  much 
likely  to  be  perverted  as  that  of  any  other 
institution.     It    seemed    to  be   taken  for 
granted  by  those  who  were  unfriendly  to 
the  administration  of  out-door  relief,  that 
if  the  poor  in  Ireland  were  allowed  to  re- 
ceive out-door  relief  they  would  immedi* 
ately  throw  the  burden  of  the  support  of 
their  relations  upon  the  country.   He  (Mr. 
0*Brien)  could  not  bring  himself  to  think 
80.     If  the   rates   were  properly   admin- 
istered, he   thought  it   would  be  the  en- 
deavour of  the  rate-payers  to  see  that  the 
rates  were  diminished  instead  of  being  in- 
creased.    Upon  the  whole,  he  thought  the 
guardians  should   have  a  discretion  in  the 
matter,  and  that  they  should  be  allowed,  if 
they  thought  proper,  or  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  required  it,  to  administer  out- 
door relief.    lu  confirmation  of  the  views 


which  he  entertained  upon  this  subject,  he 
had  last  year  the  honour  of  submitting  to 
the  House  the  resolutions  of  a  large  meeting 
of  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  presided  over  by 
the  Lord  Mayor,  at  which  the  question  wm 
three  days  discussed.     The  meeting  upon 
that  occasion  formed   the   same  opinion 
upon  the  subject  of  out-door  relief  that  he 
(Mr.  O'Brien)  did — namely,  that  a  discre- 
tion should  be  left  to  the  guardians  to 
enable   them    to  administer  it  in    cases 
where  ihey  thought  it  necessary.     He  had 
now   a  similar  resolution   agreed   to   by 
a  large   respectable   meeting    of  the   in- 
habitants of  Belfast,   at  which,   he   wai 
informed;    nearly     10,000    persons   were 
present.     There    was    another    authority 
upon     the     same     subject,     which     he 
would    take    the    liberty    of    stating  to 
the  House,  and   he  did  so  with  greater 
satisfaction,  inasmuch  as  it  was  adverse  to 
the  opinion  which  Mr.  NichoUs  had  formed 
of  the  public  institutions  of  Dublin.     The 
resolution  to  which  he  alluded  was  passed 
at  a  meeting  at  Dublin,   in  which  it  was 
stated,  that  the  workhouse  system  should 
not  be  the  only  system  of  relief,  but  that  a 
discretionary  power  should  be  given  to  the 
guardians   to   administer   out-door    relief 
when  they    thought    it   necessary*      He 
mentioned  that,  because  Mr.  Nicholls  had 
stated,  that  the  charitable  institutions  in 
Dublin  were  unfavouable  to  the  system  of 
out-door  relief.     In   opposition  to  these 
authorities   what  had   they?     Why,   the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Nicholls  alone.     He  stated 
as  the  justification  of  the  refusal  of  out- 
door relief  in   Ireland,  that  it   would   be 
contrary  to  the  object  of  the  English  Poor- 
law   Act  as  administered  by  the  Commis- 
sioners at  Somerset-house,  which  was  to 
give  nothing  but  workhouse  relief,  and  that 
the  giving  of  out-door  relief  was  an  una- 
voidable evil,  and  only  tolerated  because 
it    could  not  be  helped.      He  (Mr.  S. 
O'Brien),  for  one,  thought  that  it  would  be 
as  difficult  to  repeal  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  as  to  repeal  those  clauses  in  the  £ng^ 
lish  Poor-law  Act  which  gave  power  to  a 
justice   of  the  peace  to  order,  where  he 
thought  it  necessary,  that  out-door  relief 
should  be  afforded.     There  was  one  con- 
sideration which  might  perhaps  reconcile 
him  to  the  bill  as  it  at  present  stood — 
namely,  the   conviction  which   he  enter- 
tained that  the  bill  must  necessarily  work 
out  its  own  enlargement.     Upon  this  oc- 
casion he  expected  that  his  amendment 
would  be  supported  by  all  English  Mem* 
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bers  who  were  not  disposed  to  see  it 
enacted  id  England  that  there  should  be 
no  relief  except  in  workhouses,  and  by  all 
Irish  Members  who  were  desirous  upon  re- 
turning home  to  receive  the  blessings  of 
their  countrymen.  Whatever  the  result  of 
his  motion  might  be,  he  should  have  the 
satisfaction  of  thinking  that  he  had  con- 
scientiously endeavoured  to  do  his  duty. 

Viscount  Morpeth  said,  he  must  give  his 
most  direct  opposition  to  the  proposition 
or  rather  benevolent  proviso  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Limerick,  thinking  as  he  did 
that  the  worst  clauses  in  the  English  Poor- 
law  Act,  and  those  which  tended  most  to 
mar  its  beneficial  progress,  were  those 
which  extended  the  right  of  out-door 
relief.  If  they  once  consented  to  open  the 
door  to  out-door  relief  in  Ireland,  there 
would  be  hardly  a  family  in  Ireland  which 
would  not  take  advantage  of  it  and  throw 
themselves  upon  the  fund. 

Mr.  W,  Roche,  knowing  as  he  did  how 
much  the  industry,  and  energies,  and 
abilities  of  his  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for 
the  county  of  Limerick  (Mr.  S.  O'Brien) 
were  exerted  in  favour  of  Ireland,  must 
naturally  feel  great  regret  at  being  com- 
pelled to  differ  from  him  upon  the  present 
occasion.  He  must  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Sir  R.  Bateson  objected  to  many  parts 
of  the  present  bill.  He  could  not  vote 
against  the  amendment  of  the  hon ,  Member 
for  Limerick,  as  a  resident  landlord  ac-^ 
quainted  with  the  state  of  Ireland,  inter- 
ested in  its  welfare,  and  possessing  the 
common  feelings  of  humanity.  He  wished 
very  much  that  the  amendment  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend,  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin,  had  been  carried,  as 
he  thought  it  wocrld  be  conferring  a  great 
boon  upon  Ireland.  As  that  amendment 
had,  however,  been  thrown  out,  they  must 
endeavour  to  make  the  bill  work  as  well  as 
they  could.  The  hon.  Member  for  Limerick 
had  alluded  to  the  public  meeting  which 
had  been  held  in  Belfast.  At  that  meet- 
ing he  (Sir  R.  Bateson)  had  the  honour  to 
attend.  There  were  present  at  it  persons 
of  all  religious  opinions  and  distinctions, 
and  not  one  had  ventured  to  speak  in 
favour  of  the  bill  as  it  at  present  stood.  As 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Morpeth) 
did  not  attach  much  weight  to  that  meet- 
ing, 80  neither  did  he  (Sir  R.  Bateson) 
attach  any  weight  to  the  flying  visit  of  Mr. 
Nieholki  which  was  altogether  unknown  to 
any  one  in  tbe  town  of  Belfast.    He  must 


give  his  opposition  to  the  Workheuitt 
system.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  measure  best  adapted  to  the  interestt 
of  Ireland  was  one  which  had  been  brought 
in  In  1830  by  the  hoii.  Member  for 
Limerick,  by  which  each  parish  wai 
enabled  to  levy  a  rate  for  the  support  of  itt 
own  poor. 

Mr.  0*ConneU  was  afraid  that  the  bill, 
as  it  at  present  stood,  would  give  great  dis^ 
satisfaction  both  to  the  rate-payei's  and 
rate-receivers,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances the  measure  would  be  the  wont 
specie*  of  medicine  that  could  be  admin- 
istered  to  Ireland.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Limerick  did  not  intend  by  his  motion  to 
make  it  imperative  on  the  guardians  to  give 
out-door  relief,  but  his  o^ect  was  to  em- 
power them,  with  the  assent  of  the  Com- 
missioners, to  exercise  their  discretion 
towards  objects  of  real  distress.  The  noble 
Lord  (Morpeth)  admitted,  that  on  an  ave- 
rage, one  in  each  family  In  Ireland  was  aa 
invalid,  but  by  this  bill  that  one  could  not 
receive  relief  except  all  the  family  went 
into  the  workhouse.  He  hoped  the  House 
would  accede  to  the  motion  of  his  hon. 
Friend,  as  put-door  relief  would  tend  to 
smooth  and  sofien  down  the  harshness  of 
the  measure,  which,  though  called  a  pro- 
vision for  the  poor,  did  not  possess  a  single 
feature  of  charity.  If  A  Poor-law  bill  were 
granted,  let  it  be  sufficiently  expansive  to 
meet  the  exigences  of  pauperism. 

Mr.  Shaw  could  not  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  out-door  relief  would,  in  his 
opinion  be  an  abandonment  of  the  spirit  of 
the  bill.  The  permission  to  give  out-door 
relief  would  also  have  a  tendency  to  dry 
up  the  sources  of  private  charity. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson  did  not  wish  to 
have  it  go  abroad  that  the  workhouse  sys- 
tem was  one  of  oppression,  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  Qeirtleman,  the  Member  for 
Dublin,  would  have  it  understood.  There 
were  already  in  Ireland  institutions  con- 
ducted on  the  same  principle.  He  had 
that  day  received  a  letter  from  the  go- 
vernor of  the  House  of  Industry  in 
Dublin, stating,  that  the  most  painful  duty 
which  he  had  to  perform  was  the  refusal 
of  the  numerous  applicants  for  admission. 

Mr.  D.  Callaghan  had  some  experience 
of  the  working  of  the  House  of  Industry 
at  Cork,  and  he  did  not  believe,  that  it 
was  at  all  effective  in  reducing  the  amount 
of  destitution.  The  principal  objects  of 
support  in  that  house  were  the  persons  who 
from  long;  residence  became  domiciliated 
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there.  The  relief  afforded  them  was  not, 
in  fact,  temporary,  but  permanent,  and 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  workhouse 
system,  he  was  satisfied  that,  if  the  House 
of  Industry  at  Cork  extended  from  that 
House  to  Charing-cross,  it  would  not  be 
sufficient  for  the  demands  likely  to  be 
made  upon  it.  He  was  satisfied,  that  the 
workhouse  system  would  be  totally  inap- 
plicable to  Ireland.  He,  for  his  own  part, 
desired  to  see  the  law  of  settlement  ex- 
tended to  that  country.  He  should  wish 
to  have  relief  compulsory,  and  he  was 
also  in  favour  of  out-door  relief.  Without 
these  he  was  sure  that  any  Poor-law  Bill 
would,  by  the  bulk  of  the  people,  be  con- 
sidered unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  P.  Scrope  would  support  the 
amendment.  The  evils  of  out-door  relief 
did  not  arise  from  the  use  but  the  abuse 
of  that  practice.  Even  those  who  most 
strongly  advocated  the  Poor-law  and  such 
Bills,  were  the  most  anxious  to  assert  that 
thay  were  not  opposed  to  out-door  relief 
where  it  could  with  propriety  be  given. 
He  should  therefore  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

Sir  T.  Acland  bore  testimony  to  the 
manner  (as  we  understood)  in  which  the 
Cork  House  of  Industry  was  conducted. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  amend- 
ment : — Ayes  32 ;  Noes  99 :  Majority  67, 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Baring,  H.  B. 
Bateson,  Sir  R, 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Bodkin,  J.  J. 
Bridgeman,  H. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Darby,  G. 
Fielden,  J. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Fleetwood,  P.  H. 
Hall,  B. 
liaise,  J. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Horsman,  £. 


Johnson,  General 
Mahony,  P, 
Morris,  D. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
OTonnell,  M. 
Plumplre,  J.P. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Viiliers,  Viscount 
Wakley,  T. 
Williams,  W. 
Yates,  J.  A. 

TELLERS. 

O'Brien,  W.  S. 
O'Connell,  D. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adare,  Viscount 
Aglionby,  Major 
Ainsworth,  P- 
Archbold,  R 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Barrington,  Viscount 
Barron,  H.  W, 


Barry,  G.  S. 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
Bellew,  R,  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  II. 
Blake,  M.J. 
Brabazon,  Lord 
Broad  wood,  H. 
Chalmers,  P. 


Chapman,  Sir  M.  L.C, 
Clements,  Viscount 
Cole,  Viscount 
Corry,  hon.  H. 
Curry,  W. 

Fergusson,  rt.hn.  R.C. 
Finch,  F. 

Fitzgibbon,  hon.  Col. 
Fre mantle.  Sir  T. 
Gladstone,  W.  E. 
Gordon,  R. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Grattan,  J. 
G  rattan,  11. 
Greene,  T. 
Greenaway,  C. 
Grey,  SirG. 
Hawcs,  B. 
Hayes,  Sir  £. 
Ilobhouse,  rt.hn.  Sir  J. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Howard,  F.  J. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Howick,  Viscount 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hume,  J. 
Hurt,  F. 
Hutton,  R. 
Jackson,  Sergeant 
James,  W. 
Jones,  T. 

Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 
Lambton,H. 
Langdale,  hon.  C. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennox,  Lord  G. 
Lockhart,  A.  M. 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Macleod,  R. 
Marshall.  W. 
Maule,  hon.  F. 
Maule,  W.  H. 
Miles,  W. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  the  42nd  Clause  being  proposed 
relating  to  the  appointment  of  chaplains 
to  the  workhouses, 

Lord  Clements  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  eftect,  that  the  appointment  of 
chaplains  should  be  in  the  local  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  of  the  several  religious 
establishments  respectively,  instead  of  in 
the  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson  thought,  it  would 
be  best  to  strike  out  the  clause,  aiid  to 
allow  the  inmates  of  the  workhouses  to 
go  to  the  places  of  worship  belonging  to 
each  class. 

Mr.  O'ConneZ/ contended,  that  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  learned  Sergeant  might 
apply  to  Sunday,  but  that  on  every  day 
religious  instruction  might  be  beneficially 
afforded.     The  appointment,  therefore. 


Morpeth,  Viscount 
Murray,  rt.  hn.  J.  A. 
Nagle,  Sir  R. 
Nicholl,  J. 
O'Callaghan,  hon.  C. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Paget,  F. 

Pamell,  rt.  hon.  Sir  H. 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Power,  J. 
Pusey,  P. 
Redington,  T.  N. 
Roche,  W. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Rushbrooke,  Col  nel 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Sanford,  £.  A. 
Shaw,  right  hon.  F. 
Somerville,  Sir  W.  M. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stuart,  V. 

Sugden,  rt.hon.  Sir  E. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Thornley,  T. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Tufnell,  H. 
Turner,  E. 
Vivian,  Major  C, 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Vivian,rt.  hn.Sir  R.H. 
Walker,  C.  A, 
Westenra,  hon.  J.  C. 
Winnington,T.E. 
Wood,  C. 
Wood,  G.W.       * 
Woulfe,  Sergeant 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wyse,  T. 
Young,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Parker,  J. 
Steuart,  R. 
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of  chaplains,  if  properly  conducted,  was 
essential  to  the  proper  workin|;  of  this 
system.  The  great  evil  of  the  present 
system  in  makiag  appointments  of  this 
nature  at  present  in  Ireland  was,  that  the 
'  controlling  power  was  nctlefl  in  the  hands 
of  each  class  of  religionists.  He  trusted 
that  an  arrangement  would  be  arrived  at 
with  respect  to  this  clause,  in  consonance 
with  the  conciliatory  spirit  which  had  been 
hitherto  displayed  on  this  occasion. 

Lord  /.  Rutsell  saw  very  considerable 
difficulty  in  this  clause.  His  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Clements)  had  suggested  that  chap- 
lains should  be  appointed  by  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities.  That  proposition 
seemed  to  provide  for  the  proper  attend- 
ance of  persons  of  each  religious  persua- 
sion. Ai  the  same  time,  if  it  was  adopted, 
he  could  conceive  a  case  in  which  persons 
would  be  appointed  not  disposed  to  work 
out  the  objects  of  this  measure.  When 
persons,  too,  were  nominated  by  different 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  there  was  a  dan- 
ger of  that  harmony  being  interrupted 
which  was  so  essential.  He  was  not  dis- 
posed, therefore,  to  agree  to  the  proposi- 
tion without  giving  the  Commissioners  a 
voice  in  the  matter,  either  by  way  of  ap- 
proval, or  that  they  should  possess  the 
power  of  appointment,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
He  should,  therefore,  propose  to  postpone 
the  clause  with  the  view  of  framing  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  meet  with  general 
concurrence. 

Mr.  O'Connell  was  desirous  to  make 
one  suggestion ;  it  was  this,  that  the 
salary  should  he  left  altogether  at  the 
disposal  of  the  commissioners,  who  would 
be  thus  invested  with  a  sufficient  con- 
trolling power,  it  being  left  discretionary 
to  withhold  or  stop  the  allowance. 

Clause  postponed. 


BOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
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I  The  Penitentiary — Solitary  Cok- 
FiNEMBNT.]  Lord  Lyndhurst  rose  to  call 
I  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  especially 
of  lier  Majesty's  Ministers,  to  a  subject  of 
I  very  great  importance  connected  with  the 
I  administration  of  criminal  justice,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  sentences  pronounced 
'  in  the  courts  of  law  were  carried  into 
execution.  Their  Lordships  were,  no  doubt, 
aware  that  the  Penitentiary  at  Milbaok 
was  exempted  from  the  general  jurisdiction 
of  the  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Mid< 
dlesex,  and  was  placed  under  the  direct 
superintendence  of  oue  of  the  chief  secre- 
.  taries  of  state,  namely,  the  Secretary  of 
I  State  for  the  Home  Department.  It  was, 
therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
every  thing  which  Cook  place  in  that  prison 
should  be  observed  with  the  greatest 
vigilance,  and  that  anything  like  an  abuse 
of  power  or  an  irregularity  of  proceeding 
,  should  become  the  subject  of  careful  ana 
strict  investigation.  He  was  induced  to 
I  make  these  observations  because  he  had 
I  been  informed  from  very  good  authoritr 
that  three  very  young  female  children  had 
been  for  a  very  considerable  period  of  time 
confined  under  the  separate  or  solitary 
system,  as  it  was  called,  in  that  establish- 
ment. Their  Lordships  would  be  surprised 
to  hear,  that  tlie  youngest  of  these  children, 
when  first  committed  to  the  Penitentiary, 
wasonly  of  the  tender  age  of  seven  years  and 
a  half;  that  another  of  them  had  reached  to 
no  more  than  eight  years ;  and  thatthe  third 
and  eldest  had  hardly  attained  its  tenth 
year.  He  felt  himself  called  upon  to  bring 
this  subject  before  their  Lordships  princi- 
pally in  consequence  of  the  part  which  he 
took  during  the  last  Session  of  Parliament 
with  respect  to  those  bills  which  came  up 
from  the  other  House  of  Parliament  for 
the  purjiose  of  mitigating  the  severity  of 
our  criminal  code.  Their  Lordships  would 
remember,  that  in  those  bills  as  they  came 
up  from  the  House  of  Commons  ther« 
were  clauses  empowering  the  judges  in  the 
criminal  courts  of  justice  tu  inflict  in  some 
instances  two  years  solitary  confinement, 
anil  in  some  instances  three  years  of  soli- 
tary continemcnt,  for  certain  offences  and 
Climes.  He  had  called  their  Lordships' 
attention  to  those  provisions  of  the  several 
measures  as  they  came  under  their  con- 
sideration, and  their  Lordships  agreed  with 
him  that  a  punishment  of  that  nature 
ou^ht  not  to  exist  in  our  criminal  code; 
and  so  satisfied  were  their  Lordships  of  the 
correctness  of  the  principle  he  then  laid 
down,  that  they  unanimously  agreed  that 
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in  DO  instance  should  any  indi?iciual  be 
subjected  to  solitary  connnement  for  a 
period  of  more  than  one  month  at  a  time, 
and  for  not  more  than  three  months^  at 
separate  intervals^  in  any  one  year.  In  the 
instance  to  which  he  alluded  upon  the 
present  occasion,  the  youngest  of  tne  three 
children  had  already  been  subjected  to 
separate  and  solitary  confinement^  for  in 
this  instance  no  difference  whatever  had 
been  made  in  the  mode  of  punishment,  for 
a  period  of  nearly  thirteen  mouths  under  a 
sentence  of  confinement  of,  he  believed, 
three  years.  Tlie  other  two  children  had 
also  been  committed  for  periods  of  about 
the  same  duration ;  but  they  had  not  yet 
suffered  a  punishment  so  severe  or  so  ex- 
tensive as  that  of  the  child  to  whom  he  had 
referred,  and  who,  as  he  had  already 
observed,  was  the  youngest  of  the  three. 
To  show  their  Lordships  how  utterly  im- 
proper, a  punishment  of  this  description 
must  be  for  children  of  such  tender  years, 
he  was  enabled  to  state,  that  when  one  of 
the  children  came  into  the  prison,  being 
asked  by  the  matron  what  she  could  do  for 
her,  the  reply  of  the  child  was,  that  she 
should  be  most  pleased  if  the  matron  would 
kindly  give  her  a  doll !  And  under  this 
system  of  separate  and  solitary  confine- 
ment, so  strongly  did  the  children  yearn 
for  something  upon  which  to  exercise  their 
sympathy,  that  in  the  morning  they  were 
found  sleeping  with  their  bedclothes  rolled 
up  in  the  shape  of  a  doll,  and  pressed  close 
to  their  bosoms  for  the  sake  of  having 
something  like  ideal  society,  at  least,  in 
their  dreary  confinement.  He  was  told, 
further,  upon  the  authority  of  a  most  re- 
spectable magistrate,  that  in  this  prison, 
which  was  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction 
of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  that  a  person 
conversing  with  these  children  could  at 
once  discern  that  the  system  of  solitary 
confinement  produced  in  them  a  marked 
infirmity  of  mind,  manifested  by  great  im- 
pediment of  speech,  and  general  difficulty 
in  the  expression  of  ideas.  It  was  extra- 
ordinary that  in  an  establishment  of  this 
kind,  which  was  meant  as  a  pattern  for 
similar  prisons  throughout  the  country, 
such  abuses  should  exist.  But  he  had 
not  stated  the  only  part  of  the  case  which 
was  worthy  of  their  Lordships*  attention. 
The  child  to  whom  he  had  more  particularly 
referred,  the  youngest  of  the  three,  was 
convicted  of  theft  5  that  theft  was  com- 
mitted at  the  instigation  of  its  mother ; 
the  mother  was  tried  for  receiving  the 
goods^  and  sentenced  to  six  months'  im- 


prisonment; the  unfortunate  cfaild>  who, 
at  the  mother's  instigation,  committed  the 
theft,  was  sentenced  to  transportation, 
which  sentence  of  transportation  was  com- 
muted for  three  years  imprisonment  in  the 
Penitentiary,  under  the  system  of  separate 
and  solitary  confinement  to  which  he  had 
directed  their  Lordships'  attention.  By 
the  law  of  England  a  wife  could  not  be 
found  guilty  of  felony  committed  in  the 
presence  of  her  husband.  For  what  rea- 
son ?  On  account  of  the  influence  which 
the  husband  was  supposed  to  possess  over 
the  wife.  What  comparison  was  there 
between  the  influence  of  a  husband  over  a 
wife  and  the  influence  of  a  mother  over  a 
child  of  the  age  of  seven  years  or  seven 
years  and  a  half  ?  He  did  not  say,  that  bv 
the  law  of  England,  as  it  at  present  stood, 
the  child  should  not  have  been  convicted ; 
but  still  in  the  administration  of  punish- 
ment, the  influence  of  the  mother,  which  in 
this  instance  was  proved  to  be  direct,  ought 
to  have  been  taken  into  account,  and  ou^ht 
to  have  weighed  not  only  with  those  by 
whom  the  sentence  was  passed,  but  also  with 
those  who  were  employed  to  carry  it  into 
execution.  It  was  by  mere  accident  that 
these  circumstances  had  come  to  light.  A 
gentleman,  from  motives  of  curiosity  or 
for  the  purposes  of  science,  obtained  an 
order  to  inspect  the  interior  of  the  prison, 
when  he  made  the  discovery,  and  imme- 
diately communicated  it  to  one  of  her 
Majesty's  Ministers.  Had  it  not  been  for 
that  accidental  circumstance,  it  was  prob- 
able that  the  three  children  would  have 
been  kept  in  a  state  of  separate  and  soli- 
tary confinement  for  the  whole  term  that 
they  were  sentenced  to  remain  in  the 
prison.  Whether  any  one  of  her  Migesty's 
Ministers  had  interfered  to  prevent  that 
from  being  the  case  he  was  not  at  that 
moment  correctly  informed;  but  he  trusted 
that  this  public  mention  of  the  circum- 
stance would  induce  them  to  interpose, 
though  late,  to  prevent  such  an  act  of 
injustice.  This  was  only  a  part  of  what 
he  had  to  say  with  respect  to  the  Peni- 
tentiary. He  had  another  circumstance 
to  relate  connected  with  the  same  subject. 
He  was  informed  that  two  young  men — 
one  of  them  seventeen  years  of  age^  and 
the  other  of  the  age  of  somethiug  more 
than  twenty — had  been  committed  to  soli- 
tary confinement  in  that  prison  for  the 
period  of  a  year.  What  had  been  the 
result  .J*  One  of  them,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  a  young  man  of  great  activity 
and  intelligence^  came  out  in  a  state  ef 
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idiotcy,  and  was  now  confined  aa  nn  idiot 
in  St.  Marylebone  wotthouse,  beiog  re- 
duced to  such  a,  atate  of  utter  and  hope- 
less imliecility  hs  lo  be  incapable  of  being 
employed  e^en  in  the  breaiting  of  stones. 
The  other  waa  not  a  person  of  the  same 
intelligeDce,  but  a  aimilfii'  change  was 
produced  in  bim  itlso.  Waa  it  possible, 
hftving  these  facts  correctly  HHtheDlicated 
and  communicated  to  bini,  and  knowing 
that  thie  prison  waa  under  the  immediate 
Hu  peri  n  ten  den  ce  of  ibe  Government,  tbe 
magistmtea  having  nothing  wbaterer  to 
do  with  it,  that  he  ahould  not  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  stating  them  publicly 
to  their  Lordships  and  lo  bcr  Majesty's 
Ministers,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
such  abuses  for  tbe  future.  He  felt  this 
duty  tbe  more  incumbent  upon  him  when 
he  was  informed,  as  he  bad  been  u))on 
good  authority,  that  it  waa  intended  to 
extend  this  system  of  prison  discipline 
und  prison  government  generally  through- 
out the  country.  He  stated  the  facts, 
therefore,  which  had  been  communicated 
to  him  for  ibe  pur|iose  of  leading  their 
Lordships  to  consider  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  observing  threat  caution 
crcise  of  the  power  they  |>oi 
weigh  well  wliat  they  were  doing,  and 
to  proceed  without  the  most  careful  and 
the  most  anxious  inquire,  because  it  was  a 
subject  which  deeply  interested  every  man 
who  possessed  the  common  feelings  of 
humanity,  as  well  as  eveiy  man  who  took 
ail  interest  in  the  public  welfare.  I'or 
these  reasons  he  had  thought  it  his  duty 
to  bring  the  subject  before  their  Lord- 
ships, and  he  should  now  conclude  by 
moring  for  a  return  ol'  tbe  number  of 
children  under  the  ai^c  of  sixteen  who  had 
been  committed  to  the  Penitentiary  during 
the  last  seven  3'ears,  distinguishing  the  age 
of  each,  the  sex,  the  period  of  commitment, 
the  offence  for  which  committed,  iind  whe- 
ther committed  under  t hi' original  sentence 
or  under  a  commutation  of  the  original 
sentence. 

Viscount  Melbourne  admitted,  that  the 
noble  and  learned  I^ord  would  in  the 
highest  degree  have  neglected  his  duty 
if,  being  in  possession  of  such  facta  upon 
such  a  subject,  he  had  faile<l  to  state  them 
to  the  House,  with  the  view  of  inducing 
their  Lordships  to  interpose  and  to  prevent 
the  continuance  of  Huch  grievances  and 
such  evils,  if  upon  investigation  tbey 
should  be  found  really  to  exist.  Rut  at 
the  same  tine,  he  must  be  allowed  to  say, 
tlwt  GouideriDg  the  manner  in  whicli  the 
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charges  contained  in  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord's  speech  alFected  the  character  of 
those  who  were  at  the  head  of  tbe  estab- 
lishment lo  which  he  referred,  considering 
the  effect  which  the  statement  of  those 
charges  was  hkely  to  leave  upon  the 
I  public  mind,  be  could  not  help  thinking 
I  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  acted 
I  in  a  manner  not  the  most  fair,  nor  the 
most  just  to  those  whose  characters  he 
had  HO  deeply  implicated,  in  not  giving 
I  some  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  the 
subject  under  the  consideration  of  tbe 
,  House,  in  order  that  some  one,  at  least, 
might  have  been  prepared  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  the  case,  and  to  have  stated 
how  far  the  noble  and  learned  Lord's 
statement  waa  welUfounded  and  correct, 
and  how  far  it  was  exaggerated,  as  in 
some  respects  exaggerated  it  undoubtedlf 
was.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord,  from 
the  habit  of  his  profession,  well  knew  the 
importance  of  the  first  word  upon  everv 
occasion.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
well  knew  that  the  effect  of  a  calm  and 
artful  statement  was  not  afterwards  very 
easily  done  away  with.  Tbe  noble  and 
learned  Lord  very  well  knew  that  an  ex. 
pianation,  however  satisfactory,  came  a 
little  too  late  after  such  a  statement  as 
that  which  he  had  just  made.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  well  knew  that  the  lirst 
impression  was  not  easily  removed  from 
tbe  minds  of  men  when  it  was  engraven 
so  deep  as  it  was  likely  to  be  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  made  his  statement.  He  said, 
therefore,  that  it  was  due,  not  to  tbe  Go- 
veromtnt— for  that  signified  nothing — but 
due  to  tbe  officers  at  ihe  bead  of  tbe  estab- 
lishment to  which  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord's  observations  applied,  and  whose 
characters  unquestionably  were  very  deeply 
implicated  in  the  statement  he  had  made, 
that  an  opportunity  should  have  been 
afforded  to  them  of  defending  their  con- 
duct, and  of  replying  to  the  charges 
which  were  alleged  against  them.  With 
respect  to  the  circumstances  of  the  various 
cases  to  which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
had  referred,  he  was  totally  unacquainted 
with  them,  lo  the  general  principles 
which  the  noble  and  learned  Lora  had  laid 
down  it  was  impossible  for  him  not  entirety 
cur,  because  they  were  completely 
ideot.  Hut  he  must  again  say,  that, 
considering  the  effect  which  such  a  stata< 
ineiit  was  likely  to  have  upon  the  mind 
of  the  public  and  upon  the  character 
of  those  who  had  an  awful  and  respoa- 
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sible  duty  to  perform,  he  thought  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  would  have  acted 
more  properly  if  he  had  given  some  notice 
of  his  intention  to  bring  the  subject 
forward. 

Lord  Lyndhursl :  I  hope  the  statement 
I  made  was  calm ;  but  I  assure  your  Lord- 
ships it  was  not  artful.  I  stated  the  facts 
exactly  as  they  were  represented  to  me. 
The  noble  Viscount  at  the  head  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  professes  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Why, 
there  is  not  an  individual  in  the  metro- 
polis who  does  not  know  of  them.  Be- 
sides, they  have  been  the  subject  of  a 
correspondence  with  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department. 
That  the  noble  Viscount,  therefore,  and  the 
other  Members  of  the  Government  who 
sit  near  him,  should  be  ignorant  of  the 
facts  contained  in  the  statement  I  have 
made,  shows  that  they  are  as  ignorant  of 
their  domestic  duties  as  they  are  incapable 
of  managing  the  colonial  government  and 
foreign  relations  of  the  country. 

Lord  Brougliam  :  I  must  trespass  upon 
your  Lordships*  patience  for  a  few 
minutes  upon  the  subject  of  the  present 
motion,  because  I  certainly  have  had  my 
feelings  very  powerfully  affected  and  very 
strongly  roused  by  staiements  which  have 
been  made  to  me  also,  as  well  as  to  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  with  respect  to 
the  system  of  punishment  practised  in  the 
Penitentiary.  In  consequence  of  the 
representations  which  had  been  made  to  me 
upon  that  subject,  I  came  down  to  the 
House  this  evening,  as  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  accidentally  happens  to 
know,  with  the  intention  of  msiking  a 
statement  similar  to  that  which  he  had 
made ;  but  finding  that  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  had  his  attention 
called  to  the  subject,  and  was  prepared  to 
make  a  statement  upon  it,  I  was  much 
better  pleased  to  leave  it  in  his  hands, 
knowing  that  it  would  gain  much  and 
lose  nothing  by  being  transferred  from 
mine  to  his  more  powerful  advocacy.  I 
feel 9  therefore,  although  by  the  merest 
accident  I  have  not  myself  committed  the 
offence  which  is  charged  by  the  noble  Vis- 
count upon  my  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
that  I  am  morally  guilty  of  that  offence 
—that  it  was  no  fault  of  mine^  but  by 
mere  accident  only,  that  I  did  not  stand 
in  the  place  of  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  upon  the  same  occasion ;  in  which 
case,  I  well  know  by  painful  experience,  I 
should  have   callea  down  upon  my  own 


head  all  that  fierceness  of  the  noble 
Viscount's  vituperation  which  has  acci- 
dentally fallen  upon  the  more  powerful 
head  of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  oppo- 
site. I  should  have  been  told  that  an 
ex-Chancellor,  in  which  character  I  am 
in  pari  delicto  with  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend — that  an  exXhancellor  interfering 
by  any  remarks  upon  the  administration 
of  justice,  including  the  execution  of  sen- 
tences as  well  as  the  passing  of  judgments 
— I  should  have  been  told,  that  that  was 
an  abuse,  a  crying  abuse,  which  was  full 
of  evil  example  and  of  pernicious  conse- 
quences to  the  tranquil  management  of 
Fublic  affairs.  If  there  be  anything  that 
more  utterly  abhor  than  another,  it  is, 
that  tranquillity,  so  agreeable  to  all  men  in 
power,  to  all  occupants  of  place,  whether 
they  have  power  in  it  or  not.  To  be 
comfortable  and  easy,  tranquil  and  quiet 
— to  have  a  solitude  made  all  around,  and 
have  that  solitude  dignified  by  the  name 
of  peace-— I  know  by  long  experience  that 
this  is  a  favourite  wish  of  all  men  who  oc- 
cupy place  in  this  country.  I  am  astonished 
that  the  noble  Viscount  should  be  ignorant 
of  the  facts  contained  in  my  noble  and 
learned  Frienffs  statement.  I  will  not  go 
so  far  as  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  has 
gone  in  flinging  back  upon  him  who  made 
it  the  sneer  which  applied  to  himself;  but 
I  take  leave  to  say  that,  if  the  noble  Vis- 
count  be  in  the  state  of  ignorance  which, 
from  his  statement,  I  am  compelled  re- 
luctantly to  believe,  he  is  certainly  the  only 
person  in  this  country,  who  attends  at  all 
to  public  affairs  (for,  from  his  situation,  I 
presume,  the  noble  Viscount  does  now  and 
then  bestow  some  attention  on  what  is 
passing  around),  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
facts  which  have  been  referred  to  by  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend.  But,  says  the 
noble  Viscount,  "  This  is  a  charge.'*  Ay, 
truly,  a  charge  it  is ;  but  a  charge  against 
whom  ?  '*  Not  against  her  Majesty's 
Ministers,*'  says  the  noble  Viscount ;  "  that 
is  neither  here  nor  there ;  but  a  charge 
against  the  responsible  persons  at  the  head 
of  the  establishment — the  superintendents 
of  the  prison  in  question."  Not  so.  It 
is  not  a  charge  against  them  that  I  have 
heard.  No  rule  of  the  prison  has  been 
violated — no  imputation  of  unwarranted 
harshness  or  cruelty  has  been  cast  upon 
the  superintendents  of  the  prison.  But 
the  prison  having  certain  rules,  one  of 
which  rules,  as  notoriously  as  the  sun  at 
noon.day,  is,  that  the  persons  there  con- 
fined  shall  undergo   the  punishment  of 
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separate  or  solitary  conBnement— the 
charge^  id  this  instance,  is  not  that  the 
superintendents  have  been  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  duty — they  would  have  been 
guilty  of  such  a  breach  only  if  they  had 
&iled  to  inflict  the  cruelty  complained  of. 
The  charge  is,  that  by  virtue  of  an  order, 
which,  as  I  understand,  is  not  denied — by 
virtue  of  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  three  children, 
of  the  several  ages  of  seven,  eight,  and 
nine  years,  are  subjected,  as  I  am  at  present 
informed,  to  two  years,  but  as  I  now  learn 
from  my  noble  and  learned  Friend's  state- 
ment, to  three  years  imprisonment  in  this 
establishment,  a  great  portion  of  which 
time  they  have  already  passed  in  separate 
and  solitary  confinement — an  enormity,  in 
my  opinion,  enough  to  call  down  the 
thunder  of  public  indignation  upon  the 
administration  of  justice  and  execution  of 
the  law  in  this  country.  But  it  is  quite  un- 
known to  the  noble  Viscount  and  to  her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  whether  these  things  are 
true  or  not.  No  notice  is  taken  of  them  ^ no 
inquiry  made.  How  do  we  know  of  them  ? 
We  are  not  Ministers  of  State  ;  we  are  not 
at  the  head  of  the  Home  Department ;  the 
prison  is  not  under  our  custody ;  we  have 
no  visitorial  power  over  it;  we  have  no 
right  to  apply  for  admission  into  it,  except 
in  the  same  way  as  my  excellent  and 
valued  friend  Mr.  Fulke,  to  whose  laudable 
curiosity  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery 
of  that  mischievous  iniquity  which  other- 
wise would  long  have  remained  shadowed 
and  veiled  from  the  public  eye — we  have 
DO  such  means  of  information  as  her  ATa. 
je8ty*s  Ministers  possess  —  we  have  no 
special  channels  of  intelligence — we  have 
no  secretaries  nor  under  secretaries,  no 
clerks  nor  messengers — in  fact,  none  of 
the  machinery  by  which  a  Government 
acquires  its  information  and  distributes  its 
commands.  And  yet  it  does  so  happen 
that,  without  the  slightest  communication 
with  each  other,  I  and  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  heard  the  very  same 
statement  which  separately  and  unknown 
to  each  other  had  put  both  of  us  in  motion 
upon  the  present  occasion.  The  thing 
was  not  done  in  a  corner.  The  offence 
was  created  in  a  corner  I  admit,  and,  as  I 
said  before,  was  covered  in  darkness  until 
accident  brought  it  to  light ;  but  the  dis- 
cussion through  which  alone  the  know- 
ledge of  the  offence  reached  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  and  myself  was  as  public 
as  that  which  is  now  going  on  before  your 
Lordships^  with  only  this  difference,  that 


it  was  much  more  public,  being  at  a  treat- 
ing of  magistrates,  where  the  public  had  a 
right  to  be  present,  whereas  they  are 
present  here  only  by  the  courtesy  or  con. 
nivance  of  the  House.  Last  Thursday— 
the  sun  has  risen  and  gone  down  four 
times  since  then,  affording  ample  time  to 
the  Government,  with  its  legion  of  secre- 
taries, clerks,  and  messengers,  to  make 
full  inquiry  upon  the  subject — last  Thurs- 
day it  was  stated,  not  in  the  newspapers, 
whose  assertions  might  not  be  credited, 
but  at  a*  public  meeting,  not  of  agitators— 
if  it  had,  perhaps,  the  statement  would 
have  been  credited — but  at  a  public  meet- 
ing of  the  magistrates  of  the  metropolitan 
county  of  Middlesex,  by  no  less  a  person 
than  the  chairman  himself,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances described  by  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  were  stated  to  have  actually 
occurred  within  the  walls  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary. All  London  knew  of  it ;  it  has 
been  a  topic  of  universal  reprobation,  co. 
extensive  with  the  hourly  increasing 
sphere  in  which  it  has  been  known.  All 
Westminster  had  talked  of  it.  AH  Mid. 
dlesex  has  pointed  its  eyes  towards  the 
quarter  in  which  the  abuse  occurred.  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  it  has  been  more 
talked  of,  more  discussed,  more  indignantly 
commented  upon  in  every  corner  of  this 
great  town,  and  of  this  populous  country, 
than  any  one  subject  either  in  or  out  of 
Parliament,  or  in  any  one  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  civil  or  criminal.  How,  then,  it 
happens  thut  the  only  persons  who  are 
unacquainted  with  this  matter  are  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  be  most  watchful  upon 
subjects  of  this  description  is  not  for  me  to 
tell.  I  make  no  charge — I  impute  no 
blame — I  only  express  my  wonder  that  it 
should  be  made  a  charge  against  us — 
against  him  who  brought  forward  the  sub- 
ject, and  against  him  who  intended  to 
bring  it  forward,  that  upon  a  subject  so 
universally  and  notoriously  known  a  formal 
notice  of  motion  had  not  been  given  in 
order  that  the  Government  might  be  fully 
prepared  upon  such  a  subject :  an  active 
Government  would  not  have  been  unpre* 
pared  one  hour  after  circumstances  so  dis- 
graceful had  come  to  light.  There  is  an 
additional  reason  which  induces  me  to  take 
up  the  statement  of  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  and  to  support  it  by  every  means 
in  my  power.  Since  these  abuses  in  the 
administration  of  punishments  in  the  Pe. 
nitentiary  have  been  discovered  it  has 
been  very  earnestly  urged  u[H)n  me  by  a 
very  powerful  and  very  valuable  body  of 
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friends^  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  my 
duty  to  confine  myself  to  the  condition  of 
the  sufiering  negroes ,  and  not  to  cast  an 
eye  nearer  home,  where  similar  enor- 
mities are  known  to  exist.  Of  this  I  am 
absolutely  certain  as  that  I  stand  here  ad- 
dressing your  Lordships  in  the  face  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  that  had  I  found 
among  the  records  of  the  West  Indies — 
had  I  found  in  the  history  of  the  cruelties 
inflicted  upon  the  unhappy  African  race  in 
our  colonies  a  passage  like  the  present, 
where  children  of  tender  years — it  would 
there  have  been  of  the  ages  of  four,  five, 
and  seven,  answering  to  what  in  our  colder 
climate  (where  the  progress  towards  ma- 
turity is  more  slow)  would  be  six,  seven, 
and  nine  —  had  been  subjected  to  such 
cruelty — if  I  found  that  such  atrocities 
had  been  committed  by  the  sentence  of 
colonial  magistrates  under  the  authority 
of  a  colonial  Government  or  a  colonial  se- 
cretary upon  children  of  these  tender 
years  in  the  solitary  gaols  of  the  Antilles, 
I  should  hardly  have  thought  that  I  could 
have  found  so  terrible  a  climax,  or  brought 
the  statement  I  have  lately  harrowed  your 
Lordships  feelings  by  making  in  this 
place,  so  appropriately  to  a  close,  as  by 
narrating  such  a  case  as  that  which  has 
been  so  ably  and  so  calmly  described  by 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend. 

Viscount  Melbourne:  Notwithstanding 
the  statements  which  have  just  been  made, 
and  made  by  a  very  great  authority,  1 
still  retain  my  former  opinion,  that  if  it  be 
the  object  of  the  two  noble  and  learned 
Lords  not  to  excite  impatience  in  the 
public  mind,  not  to  create  a  clamour — and 
surely  upon  topics  of  this  kind  the  public 
mind  is  sufficiently  disposed  to  be  cla- 
morous— if  it  be  their  object  to  have  the 
matter  discussed  fairly  with  respect  to  all 
the  parties  concerned,  it  was  incumbent 
upon  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  who 
spoke  first,  just  to  have  intimated  to  the 
Government  his  intention  of  bringing  the 
subject  forward.  Where  was  the  difficulty 
of  his  just  telling  me  yesterday,  when 
these  circumstances  came  to  his  knowledge, 
that  he  should  bring  it  forward  this  even- 
ing in  the  House.  Would  that  have  been 
unfair  towards  me  ?  Would  it  have  been 
discourteous  in  itself?  Would  it  have  been 
unfair  towards  the  cause  which  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  to  bring  forward  ?  Was 
it  not  the  general  course  to  pursue  ?  W^as 
it  not  the  course  usually — nay,  I  may  al- 
most say  invariably — pursued  upon  such 
occasions  ?     I  wish  the  noble  Duke  (Wel- 


lington) had  been  here.  The  noble  Duke 
would  rather  have  cut  off  his  right  hand 
than  have  taken  such  a  course  as  that 
taken  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord.  The 
noble  Duke  is  a  man  of  honour  and  a 
gentleman  ,  the  noble  Duke  is  actuated 
and  governed  by  the  feelings  of  a  gentle- 
man and  a  man  of  honour,  and  I  feel  con- 
fident that  he  would  not  have  acted  in 
this  manner.  What  is  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lyndhurst)? 
Does  it  not  put  an  end  to  every  thing  with 
respect  to  notice  in  this  House  ?  Is  it  to 
be  expected  that  a  minister  of  state  is  to 
be  prepured  at  once,  when  noble  and 
learned  Lords  —even  of  a  learned  profession 
— men  who  have  filled  the  highest  offices 
in  that  profession — men  who  from  long 
practice  have  acquired  all  the  artfulness 
which  belongs  to  the  profession — is  it  to 
be  expected  when  such  men  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  circumstances  of  any 
case  which  may  exist  in  the  country,  that 
a  minister  of  state  is  at  the  moment  to  be 
in  possession  of  such  general  knowledge,  of 
such  complete  information,  not  only  of  the 
general  aspect  but  of  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  as  to  be  prepared 
at  once  to  rise  and  enter  into  a  full  detail 
in  reply  to  any  interrogatories  that  may 
be  put  to  him  on  the  subject  ?  It  is  im- 
possible— no  man  could  do  it.  It  is  per- 
fectly impossible,  and  perfectly  unreason- 
able to  expect  it.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  (Lord  Brougham)  says  that  full  pub- 
licity has  been  given  to  the  subject,  that 
it  is  very  well  known,  and  that  the  cir- 
cumstances have  become  the  topic  of  com- 
mon talk  and  almost  universal  comment. 
That  which  attracts  the  attention  of  one 
man  does  not  attract  the  attention  of  ano- 
ther— and  that  which,  under  particular 
circumstances,  may  be  much  spoken  of  in 
one  part  of  the  country,  may  not  in  any 
respect  have  reached  the  knowledge  or 
attracted  the  attention  of  persons  in  ano- 
ther part  of  the  country.  I  do  not  say 
that  I  have  not  seen  something  of  this 
case  in  the  public  newspapers;  but  I  have 
not  yet  seen  such  an  account  of  it  as  would 
enable  me  to  make  a  statement  upon  it  in 
this  House,  particularly  in  answer  to  the 
very  cool,  the  very  calm,  and  the  very  art- 
ful (I  do  not  intend  to  use  the  word  in 
an  oflfensive  sense)  statement  which  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  has  made,  and  in 
the  making  of  which,  more  than  any  other 
man  of  the  present  day,  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  particularly  excels.  There- 
fore 1  do  not  feel  that  I  have  in  any  re- 
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gpect  neglected  my  duty  with  respect  to 
tlie  home  interests  of  the  country,  any 
more  than  with  respect  to  the  colonial  or 
foreign  politics  of  the  country^  by  not 
being  prepared  to  male  a  complete,  full, 
and  true  statement  of  facts  in  reply  to  the 
questions  of  two  very  learned  lawyers — I 
was  going  to  say — but  of  two  lawyers,  I 
will  suyt  of  great  eminence,  having  filled 
▼ery  high  situations  in  the  profession  of 
the  law.  1  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  say 
that  I  adhere  to  my  first  statement — that 
I  consider  the  conduct  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  upon  this  occasion  to  have 
been  highly  unfair  and  highly  unjust 
towards  the  parties  concerned,  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  public  service,  and  highly 
inconvenient  to  the  fair  and  temperate  dis- 
cussion of  the  question. 

Lord  Lyndhurst :  When  I  brought  for- 
ward the  question  I  did  not  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  the  Government  could  be 
ignorant  of  the  circumstances  to  which  I 
was  about  to  refer.  It  has  been  distinctly 
stated,  and  not  denied,  that  the  subject 
has  been  brought  under  the  attention  of 
the  Government  I  ask  them  whether  a 
minister  of  state  discharges  the  duty  he 
owes  to  the  country  if,  having  such  a  sub- 
ject brought  under  his  consideration,  he 
do  not  immediately  commence  an  investi- 
gation for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how 
far  the  statement  he  has  received  be  con- 
sistent with  the  fact?  The  noble  Vis- 
count says,  that  he  wishes  the  noble  Duke 
had  been  here,  because  the  noble  Duke  is 
a  man  of  honour  and  a  gentleman.  That 
observation,  which  is  true  of  the  noble 
Duke,  was  employed  by  the  noble  Vis- 
count in  such  a  manner  as  to  bear  a  differ- 
ent construction  as  applied  to  others.  I 
wish  to  know  in  what  sense  the  noble 
Viscount  applies  those  terms  ?  I  beg  an 
explanation. 

Viscount  Melhovrne :  When  I  said,  that 
the  noble  Duke  was  a  gentleman  and  a 
man  of  honour,  I  did  not  say  that  anybody 
else  was  not  a  gentleman  nor  a  man  of 
honour. 

Lord  Lyndhurst :  Not  directly,  but  by 
construction.     1  ask  an  explanation. 

Lord  Brougham  :  I  do  not  think  that 
the  noble  Viscount  durst  have  said,  I  do 
not  think  that  any  man  durst  have  said — 
using  the  term  in  its  Parliamentary  sense 
-—I  do  not  think  that  the  noble  Viscount 
or  any  man  in  this  House  dared  have  said 
that  a  peer  in  the  dischnrge  of  his  duty, 
bringing  forward  a  subject,  and  asking 
for  further  information  upon  it  from  the 
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Government,  acted  unlike  a  gentleman  or 
a  man  of  honour  because  he  did  not  think 
fit  by  mere  courtesy  to  give  a  notice, 
which  it  is  not  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
give  upon  every  occasion,  and  which  no 
man  until  to-night  ever  pretended  any 
man  had  a  title  to  expect  as  a  matter  of 
right.  It  is  uniformly  admitted  to  be  a 
mere  matter  of  courtesy — as  a  matter  of 
right,  never.  But,  says  the  noble  Vis- 
count, ''  Oh  !  that  the  noble  Duke  were 
here,  he  would  never  have  done  anything 
of  this  kind ;  he  is  too  much  of  a  gentle- 
man and  a  man  of  honour  j  the  noble 
Duke  would  rather  have  cut  off  his  right 
hand  than  have  done — ."  What  ?  Why, 
that  which  fny  noble  and  learned  Friend 
is  charged  with  having  done,  and  which 
I  most  undeniably  should  have  done  if 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  not 
forestalled  me.  I  now  repeat  my  in- 
tention to  have  brought  the  subject  for- 
ward, the  more  emphatically  and  distinctly 
because,  if  the  epithets  I  have  heard  used 
— if  the  construction  indirectly  applied  to 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend — if  the  lan- 
guage employed  by  the  noble  Viscount-— if 
any  of  these  are  to  have  force,  I  willingly 
go  into  the  same  predicament,  willingly 
embark  myself  in  the  same  boat  with  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  now  that  I  find 
that  predicament,  by  insinuation,  so  dan- 
gerous, and  now  that  I  see  that  boat  call 
down  the  sharp  fire  from  the  heavy  artil- 
lery of  the  noble  Viscount.  While  the 
noble  Viscount,  enraged  and  goaded  by 
the  substance  of  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend's  statement  much  more  than  by 
his  manner  of  making  it — while  the  noble 
Viscount,  enraged  and  goaded  by  the  sub- 
stance of  the  charge  much  more  than  by  the 
time  and  manner  of  bringing  it  forward, 
chose  to  adopt  the  course  of  using  such  lan- 
guage. [Order  /]  I  hear  a  cry  of  '*  Order  !*' 
from  one  of  the  patrons  of  order — I  sup- 
pose from  one  of  the  '*  order"  Lords — from 
one  of  those  who  are  the  friends  of  a  stern 
and  inflexible  system  of  discipline  in  this 
House  :  1  heard  no  such  cry  of  *'  Order !" 
when  the  noble  Viscount  was  using  lan- 
guage which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  did 
not  seem  to  be  strictly  agreeable  to*  the 
ordinary  courtesies  of  debate.  When  the 
noble  Viscount,  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, expressed  his  indignation  in  a  rich- 
ness and  exuberance  of  language  not  com- 
mon in  this  House,  there  was  a  dead 
silence ;  the  patrons  of  **  order  *'  —the  stem 
disciplinarians,  had  not  a  word  to  breathe ; 
but  the  instant  that  1  began  to  give  a  com- 
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mentary  upon  the  language  employed  by 
the  noble  Viscount,  a  cry  of  '*  Order !" 
burst  indignantly  from  their  previously 
closed  and  silent  lips.  I  beg  to  have  it 
understood,  in  answer  to  what  the  noble 
Viscount  says,  that  I  quite  agree  with  him 
when  he  asserts  that  a  person  in  his  situ- 
ation is  not  chargeable  with  a  neglect  of 
duty  merely  because  he  does  not  know 
what  every  other  person  knows.  I  quite 
agree  with  the  noble  Viscount  on  that 
point.  I  expressly  said  that  I  did  not  go 
so  far  as  my  noble  Friend  in  his  second 
speech,  in  which  he  blamed  the  noble  Vis- 
count for  ignorance.  What  I  said  was, 
this,  that  the  noble  Viscount's  ignorance 
furnished  him  with  a  valid  defence  against 
the  charge  of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend. 
True  it  was,  that  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
had  no  right  to  suppose  the  noble  Vis- 
count ignorant;  but  it  turned  out  that 
he  was  ignorant,  and,  therefore,  not  liable 
to  the  charge  of  neglect.  Had  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  happened  to  know  that 
the  noble  Viscount  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  he  wished  to  bring 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  he 
would  no  doubt  have  pursued  a  different 
course ;  but,  unfortunately,  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  noble  Viscount  had  the  same  informa- 
tion as  all  the  world  beside.  I,  in  com- 
mon with  my  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
should  certainly  have  thought  that  the 
Doble  Viscount  must  have  known  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  because  the  magis- 
trates knew  it  and  had  publicly  spoken  of 
it,  because  Lord  John  Russell  knew  it  and 
had  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  a 
correspondence  upon  it,  and  because  I 
never  doubted  that  a  thing  of  this  sort 
once  discovered  would  be  brought  under 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  Go- 
vernment. 

Lord  Lyndhurst:  I  must  insist  upon 
knowing  whether  the  noble  Viscount 
meant  to  convey  any  imputation  upon  me 
— whether  he  meant  to  imply  that  in  the 
course  I  have  taken  on  this  occasion  I  have 
not  acted  as  a  man  of  honour  and  a  Gen- 
tleman ? 

>$scount  Melbourne :  I  beg  leave  to  say 
that  when  I  made  reference  to  the  noble 
Duke  who  is  not  present,  what  I  wished 
to  say  was  this ;  that  from  his  very  scru- 
pulous conduct  upon  similar  occasions — 
from  the  great  care  which  the  noble  Duke 
invariably  took  to  advertise  those  who  sat 
opposite  to  him  of  anythin<>;  he  intended 
to  move,  or  of  any  course  he  intended  to 


take,  I  was  satisfied  he  would  not  hare 
acted  in  the  same  way  as  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  has  done  upon  this  occasion. 
The  exact  manner  or  the  exact  terms  in 
which  I  expressed  that  opinion  I  cannot 
immediately  recollect ;  but  I  beg  leave  to 
say  at  once,  that  if  I  employed  any  term 
or  said  anything  which  could  be  con- 
strued as  implying  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  haa  acted  in  a  manner  unlike 
a  man  of  honour  and  unbecoming  a  gen« 
tleman,  I  at  once  retract  it. 

Lord  \Lyndhurst :  I  am  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied with  the  noble  Viscount's  explana- 
tion. 

The  returns  were  ordered. 

Misrepresentation.]  Lord Brot/gAam 
said,  that  he  would  take  the  opportunity 
which  presenting  some  petitions  afforded 
him  of  contradicting  some  statements 
respecting  himself  which  had  appeared 
in  a  Government  paper  of  yesterday 
(Sunday,)  intimating  that  be  had  no 
doubt  altered  his  opinion  on  the  Poor- 
laws,  and  that  he  had  set  on  the  hon. 
Member  for  Southwark  (an  individual  not 
very  likely  to  be  set  on  or  set  off  by  the 
opinions  of  any  other  person)  to  carry  into 
execution  some  plan,  the  nature  of  which  he 
(Lord  Brougham)  was  really  not  at  all 
aware  of,  for  the  purpose  of  not  committing 
himself  with  respect  to  the  Poor-law  Bill. 
The  same  paper  also  asserted,  as  a  matter 
which  was  not  at  all  doubted,  that  he 
(Lord  Brougham)  had  also  set  on  another 
hon.  Gentleman  (one  in  all  probability  as 
little  subject  to  influence  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Southwark),  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Leeds  to  give  notice  of  a 
motion  respecting  the  administration  of  the 
colonial  department.  With  that  hon. 
Baronet  he  had  never  been  in  a  room  but 
once  ;  and  although  he  had  great  respect 
for  the  talents  and  integrity  of  the  hon. 
Baronet,  and  agreed  with  him  in  many  of 
his  political  opinions,  he  bv  no  means  agreed 
with  him  in  them  all.  &ut  the  fact  was, 
that  he  had  never  had  any  political  com- 
munication with  either  of  the  individuals 
alluded  to;  and  had  never  had  any  com- 
munication whatever  with  any  human  being 
on  the  subject  of  the  hon.  Baronet's  notice. 
Nay,  there  was  one  and  that  an  important 
part  of  the  hon.  Baronet's  notice  on  which 
be  differed  from  him.  As  he  had  already 
stated  in  that  House  he  did  not  think  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  colonial 
department  should  be  exposed  to  bear  the 
whole  of  the  blame  respecting  the  Canadian 
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question ;  and  if  the  notice  were  his  he 
would  strike  out  the  noble  Lord's  name, 
and  extend  the  charge  to  the  whole  Govern- 
ment; every  Member  of  which  was^  in  his 
opinion^  eoually  liable  to  the  accusation. 
He  wished  all  public  secretaries,  and 
private  secretaries,  and  under  secretaries, 
and  over  secretaries  would  employ  them- 
selves in  earning  their  respective  salaries, 
rather  than  in  telling  such  stupid  tales  to 
the  editors  of  newspapers ;  for  he  was  sure 
that  no  man  in  that  capacity  would  invent 
anything  so  absurd. 

Presbyterian  Oatiis.]  Lord  Den- 
7nan  begged  leave  to  present  the  more 
comprehensive  measure  to  which  his  noble 
Friend  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  had 
adverted  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  evening,  at 
being  culled  for  by  the  withdrawing  of  the 
Presbyterian  Oaths  (Ireland)  Bill.  It  was 
well  known  that  there  were  many  persons 
not  included  in  the  classes,  who  by  law  were 
exempted  from  the  necessity  of  taking 
oaths,  who  nevertheless  doubted  the  pro- 
priety of  taking  them.  There  was  an 
instance  which  immediately  presented 
itself  before  his  mind,  that  of  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Wedgewood,  a  son-in-law 
of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  withdrew 
himself  from  the  commission  of  the  peace 
on  becoming  convinced  of  what  he  con- 
sidered the  unlawfulness  of  oath-taking. 
This  conscientious  conviction  also  pre- 
vented him  from  taking  oaths  as  a  witness 
in  a  court  of  justice.  Now  the  duty  of  a 
judge  was  very  severe  in  such  a  case.  If  a 
party  (not  already  protected  by  the  law) 
refused  to  give  evidence  in  a  court  of 
justice,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  judge  to  com- 
mit him  for  contempt  of  court ;  and  he 
became  liable  to  heavy  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. There  was  a  probability,  therefore, 
that  the  testimony  of  the  most  conscientious 
i)ersoDS  might  thus  be  lost  to  the  cause  of 
justice.  Nor  was  that  a  fanciful  danger. 
He  remembered  last  year  a  respectable  gen- 
tleman belonging  to  the  Ordnance-oSce, 
who  felt  reluctant,  by  his  sense  of  what 
was  right,  to  come  forward  and  give 
evidence  against  an  accused  person ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  there  was  the 
greatest  danger  that  a  criminal  would  have 
escaped  conviction.  As  the  law  stood,  the 
Quaker  was  excused  from  the  necessity  of 
taking  an  oath ;  but  the  conscientious 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England  was  not 
excused.  It  was,  therefore,  that  he  had 
added  a  clause  to  this  bill  to  the  effect  that 
whoever  declared  in  a  court  of  justice  that 
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he  entertained  conscientious  scruples  on  the 
subject  of  taking  an  oath  should  be 
admitted  to  make  his  verbal  affirmation,  and 
that  that  should  be  considered  as  evidence ; 
providing,  of  course,  tliat  if  his  statement 
were  proved  to  be  untrue,  he  should  be 
held  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  be 
liable  to  the  same  penal  consequences  as  if 
he  had  committed  perjury.  He  was  not 
aware  whether  or  not  their  Lordships  would 
regard  this  proposition  with  favour ;  but  in 
his  opinion  it  would  be  inconsistent  on  their 
part  if  they  refused  to  pass  this  clause  as 
well  as  the  first.  He  would  much  rather, 
however,  that  the  question  should  not  be 
discussed  until  after  the  bill  had  been 
printed,  than  that  there  should  be  any 
nurry  with  reference  to  a  matter  of  so 
much  importance. 
Bill  read  a  first  time. 


HOUSE  OF    COMMONS, 
Monday f  February  26,  1838. 

Penitentiary  at  Millbank.]  Mr. 
Gladstone,  seeing  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  in 
his  place,  wished  to  ask  him  a  question 
relative  to  some  very  injurious  statements 
which  had  been  put  forth  relative  to  the 
Penitentiary  at  Millbank,  and  which  had 
been  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Middlesex 
justices.  He  wished  to  know  whether  the 
attention  of  the  noble  Lord  had  been  called 
to  a  statement  of  circumstances  which,  if 
true,  were  as  discreditable  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  pernicious  to  the  establishment  ? 
Had  the  noble  Lord  already  instituted,  or, 
if  not,  would  he  institute,  an  inquiry  into 
the  circumstances ;  and  would  he  consent 
to  lav  on  the  table  of  the  House  the  result 
of  tne  inquiry,  before  the  House  was 
called  upon  to  vote  the  estimates  ? 

Lord  John  Russell  had  certainly  seen 
the  statements  alluded  to,  but  he  could 
not  believe,  that  they  could  have  origin- 
ated at  any  sitting  of  the  Middlesex 
magistrates.  Certain  circumstances  were 
stated  relative  to  the  separation  system ; 
but  any  one  who  knew  anything  of  that 
system  must  know  also,  that  it  had  never 
been  in  force  in  the  Penitentiary  at  Mill- 
bank.  It  was  true,  that  some  separate 
cells  hud  been  made  there,  but  as  yet 
nobody  had  been  confined  in  any  of  those 
cells.  Certain  prisoners  had  been  named 
as  having  been  confined  in  them,  and  two 
were  mentioned  as  having  been  affected 
with  idiotcy  in  consequence.  He  did  not 
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know  the  exact  state  of  the  persons  re- 
ferred to  at  the  present  moment,  but  he 
was  sure  that  none  of  the  effects  alleged 
to  have  been  produced  had  taken  place. 
In  the  reports,  however,  which  had  been 
made,  it  had  been  stated,  that  these  were 
persons  of  disorderly  behaviour ;  and  com- 
plaints had  been  made  that  they  did  not 
conform  to  the  rules  of  the  prison.  An- 
other equally  erroneous  statement  had 
been  made  with  respect  to  a  convict 
named  Julia  Newman.  She  was  sent  to 
the  Penitentiary  at  the  express  request 
of  the  Recorder  of  London.  After  some 
time  her  conduct  was  reported  to  be  very 
violent,  and  that  it  had  the  appearance  of 
proceeding  from  insanity  ;  but  the  medical 
men  thought  that  it  was  a  sham  and  not 
real  \  the  case  was  referred  to  them  again 
and  again  from  the  Home-office ;  the  sur- 
geons were  not  convinced  that  there  were 
any  real  paroxysms,  but  consented  that 
the  convict  should  be  removed  to  a  lunatic 
asylum,  whether  she  really  were  mad  or 
not.  On  this  she  was  removed  to  the 
place  where  the  female  lunatics  were  con- 
fined. But  with  regard  to  the  Peniten- 
tiary, the  prisoners  were  not  sent  there  by 
the  sole  choice  of  the  Secretary  of  State  5 
they  were  sent  generally  after  strong  re- 
commendations to  that  effect  from  the 
chairman  of  the  quarter  sessions,  or  at  the 
earnest  request  of  their  friends,  who  were 
anxious  that  the  sentence  of  transportation 
might  not  be  carried  into  effect,  but  that 
some  means  of  a  return  to  honesty  might 
be  afforded.  Under  the  first  of  these 
reasons  were  the  three  young  persons 
whuse  cases  had  been  mentioned  received; 
just  as  in  other  cases  which  were  con- 
tinually happening,  in  which,  after  con- 
viction, the  magistrates  recommended 
confinement  in  the  Penitentiary.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  whole  story  which  had 
been  propagated  was  entirely  without 
foundation.  If  it  were  necessary  to  make 
further  inquiry  he  would  not  have  the 
least  objection  to  make  it,  but  he  saw  no 
use  in  laying  the  papers  before  the  House 
on  a  statement  so  extravagant,  and  which 
he  must  say  was  totally  false.  He  had 
been  informed,  also,  that  the  convict  New- 
man, after  she  had  been  sent  to  Bethlem 
Hospital,  had  owned  that  she  had  feigned 
insanity  in  order  to  obtain  a  pardon. 
Subject  dropped. 

Breach  of  Privileor — Mr.  O'Con- 
NELL.]  Viscount  Maidstone  rose,  he 
could  assure  the  House,  with  the  greatest 


difHdence  on  the  present  occasion,  being 
but  a  young  Member,  and  unacquainted 
with  the  rules  and  formalities  of  the 
House.  He  begged,  however,  distinctly 
to  state,  that  he  brought  forward  the 
motion  which  he  was  about  to  submit,  not 
from  the  suggestions  of  others,  but  solely 
from  the  dictates  and  feelings  of  his  own 
heart.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
animus,  the  intention  by  which  he  was 
actuated,  would  carry  him  through,  not- 
withstanding his  inexperience  and  his  ig- 
norance of  the  forms  by  which  their  pro- 
ceedings ^ere  regulated.  He  could  assure 
the  House  that,  having  served  on  an 
election  Committee,  (the  Sal  ford),  and 
being  utterly  unconscious,  as  for  as  he 
was  himself  concerned,  of  anything  like 
the  perjury  or  the  feelings  attributed  to 
Members  of  commit'ees  in  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin, 
it  was  his  wish  to  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  throwing  off  that  imputation, 
and  in  adopting  that  course  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  he  had  only  done  what  other 
lion.  Members  would  have  done,  if  he  had 
himself  taken  no  notice  of  such  an  imputa- 
tion. This  was  not  a  charge  against  indi- 
vidual Members,  but  an  imputation  which 
affected  the  character  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  if  they  tamely  suffered 
themselves  to  be  vilified  and  defamed, 
from  whom  were  they  to  look  for  respect 
or  reverence?  Who  would  defend  them 
if  they  did  not  vindicate  their  own  honour 
and  character  ?  He  did  not  look  upon  this 
as  a  party  or  political  question.  He  would 
ask  hon.  Members  opposite  whether  they 
did  not  feel  themselves  equally  implicated 
with  Members  on  that  side  of  the  House 
in  a  question  which  referred  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  House  at  large?  What 
would  be  the  situation  of  the  House  in  the 
eyes  of  the  country  if  they  passed  over 
such  an  imputation  ?  They  were  sent 
there  by  their  constituents  to  talje  care  of 
their  own  honour,  and  if  they  could  not 
defend  themselves,  to  whom  were  they 
to  look  for  protection?  He  believed 
that  when  he  went  back  to  his  con- 
stituents, they  would  one  and  all  consecu- 
tively spit  in  his  face  if  he  passed  over 
such  an  aspersion  as  this  without  contra- 
diction. He  trusted  that  the  House  would 
not  be  led  to  look  at  this  great  question  as 
a  party  quarrel,  and  that  they  would  not 
by  their  decision  that  night  sanction  the 
use  of  language  which  must  have  the 
effect  of  warping  the  determinations  of  the 
election   Committees    which    were    now 
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sittiDg.     It  would  infallibly  lead  them  to  that  which  was  now  before  him,  and  he  in- 

prejudge   questions  which    they  ought  to  quired  of  himself  whether  he  could  account 

decide  honestly  and   conscientiously.     He  ^^^  *^^®  ^^^^o"  ^*^^c^    "^"-^^  ^^^^  induced  so 

should  be  sorry  to  see  such  a  feeling  go  T''^  '"J"  °[  ^^*'"!u?  J""  have  assembled 

1       jixi.u        lAUi.       I            ^u  there.     What  was  it  that  brought  together  so 

abroad^  but  he  hoped  that  wherever  the  ^«„,,  ^r  tu^  ^^„*  ,^,„««4^ui«  „i„„,  «r«u«  ^    . 

'          •       1  r  1  4.1            'J            •  1  many  or  the  most  respectable  class  ot  the  most 

poison  was  circulated  the  antidote  might  respectable   country  in  the   world,  so  many 

go  with  It,  and  he  hoped  also  that  it  would  independent  Englishmen,  to  pay  a  compli- 

be  known  that  as  soon   as  the  charge  was  ment   to   him  ?     He  had    not    the   personal 

made,   it    was    repelled    with     that   utter  vanity  to  attribute  it  to  himself  merely  ;    he 

scorn  and  contempt  with  which  he  regarded  Icnew  that  he  had  no  claim  to  their  respect  or 

it,  and  which  he    must  say,    it  deserved,  ^^^^ir  good  will,  unless,  indeed,  his  public  life 

He  begged  pardon  of  the    House   if  his  {j^^  ^"^^^'^,^  him  to  them-a  life  which  had 

n    1.     °\    1    1  J  I.'                        1    •   j.,«  A  been  based  on  the  doctrine    of  that  sect  of 

feelings  had   led  him  away,  and   induced  ^^j^.^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^,^^^^j^  ^^  ^  talentless,  but, 

hini  to  say  anything  contrary  to  the  forms  ^t  all  events,  a  zealous,  member— the  doctrine 

laid  down  for   their  guidance  m   debate  ;  which  taught  him  that  no  political  advantage 

but  he  hoped  hon.  Members  would  recollect  could  or  ought  to   be   obtained  by    force  or 

that  the  auestion  was,  whether  the  cha-  violence  against   the  Government      He  had 

racter  of  the  House  should  be  maintained,  always  said  this,  that  the  change  of  the  great- 

or  whether  they  would  submit  to  be  de-  ^^^  political  amelioration  was  not  to  be  got  at 

prived  of  a  good  name.     They  had  to  de-  ^'^  ^'^P^"^^  «^  ^"^  single  drop  of  blood-that 

cide  whether  they  would  keep  their  own  e^^^.  ^^"^^  T''  't  ^  ^'  '  ^7  '  !' k" 
XX'  •!•  xi  "^  II  J  '^L  4.1  tion  m  such  things  which  reason  could  not  ob- 
reputation  if  they  could  and  whether  any-  ^.j^  yes,  he  wL  persuaded  that  it  was  this 
thing  which  they  could  do  in  the  vindica-  consideration  which  had  brought  so  many 
tion  of  their  insulted  honour  would  pre-  Englishmen  round  him  on  that  day— the  con- 
vent others  from  assailing  and  aspersing  it  sideration  that  that  which  justice  would  not 
like  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  give  could  not  be  obtained  by  the  exercise  of 
Dublin.  He  must  say  he  spoke  more  in  pliysical  power.  But,  more  than  this,  they 
sorrow  than  in  anger.     He  knew  that  no  had  been  called  there  to  express,  not  flattery 

notice  which  the  House  could  take  of  the  il^'''{  ^«*  iT/k*"^  ^k^i''  ''''""''^;  Jk^^^ 

1                     v.*  L  u  J  u              J         ij  1.  knew  Ireland  had  been  badly  governed.  There 

language  which  had  been  used  could  have  ^,3  ^^  ^j^,.       ^y^^  word.    She  had  been 

the  effect  of  counterbalancing  the  weight  tyrannised  over  for  centuries.    Their  fathers 

of  the   charge  which   had    been    brought  had  acquiesced  in  committing  the  wrongs,  but 

against  them.      He  would    again  repeat^  their  sons  were  wiser.    There  was  no  country 

that  it  was  more  in  sorrow  than   in  anger  on  the  face  of  the  globe  which  had  ever  suf- 

that  he  moved  for  a  vote  of  censure  against  fe^ed  half  so  much  from  its  connexion  with 

the  hon.    and   learned    Gentleman.       He  another  kingdom  as  Ireland  had  from  its  con- 

would  now  deliver  the  speech  of  that  hon.  nexion  with  England.     Few  of  them,  perhaps, 

J  1           1   \yff      I         A.  lU^  rr  u\       r  4.U  knew  that  250  vears  ago  it  was  no  crime  in 

and  learned  Member  at    he  Table  of  the  j^,,  ,y,  ^^  ^^e  I'aw  in  Ireland  if  one  of  the 

House,  and  would  move  that  the  extracts  English  race  should  kill  a  poor  Irishman  like 

of  which   Jie  complained  be  read  by  the  himself,  for  instance— and  even  when  he  was 

clerk.  born  the  native  Irishman  was  precluded  from 

Mr.    0*Conrtell  submitted  that  his  en-  the  power  of  acquiring  property.    Now    he 

tire  speech  should  be  read.     No  one  ever  would   appeal  to  England   whether  this,  at 

heard  of  a   legal  document  being  read  in  '^^st  was  not  injustice  ?    But,  more,  not  only 

pgj.^  could  he  not  acquire  property,  but  he  was  for- 

^k  ?^^'  AV'^  T  .'^"r  "^'   ^'h^  ^S:  t^o^o^^'Ve^hS^-s  ^ir;  sut? tf 

speech  of  Mr.  O  Connell  at  the  Crown  and  j^eland  when  he  was  born ;  but   there  was  a 

Anchor  Tavern,  as  reported  m  the  Morn-  difference  now.     It  was  not  for  him  to  deny 

fn^  CArowic/e  of  Thursday,  the  22nd  inst.,  that    he   had   assisted   the    English   in   their 

as  follows  [We  have  marked  by  italics  the  struggles  for  liberty.    He  acknowledged  it ; 

passages    more    immediately    complained  and  it  was  no  crime,  or  they  would  not  be 

of!  ; there.     His  feelings  for  Ireland  extended  to 

this  country,  and  he  was  prepared  to  support 

"  Mr.   O'Connell   mounted    on   the   table,  both.     Yes,  he  did  love  the  green  land  of  his 

and  proceeded  to  address  the  gentlemen   as-  birth;  but  what  would  be  the  use  of  struggling 

sembled.— He  said,  that  he  could  assure  them,  for  its  liberties  if  he  found  that  the  liberties  of 

and  he  said   it  without  the  least  affectation,  this  country  also  were   to  be  first  secured  ^ 

that  he  never  in  his  life  felt  so  overpowered  When  the   Reform  Bill  was   in  jeopardy  he 

as  he  did  when  he  first  entered  the  room  on  stood    not  back   to  consider    the   advantage 

that  evening.     A  sensation  of  awe  came  over  which  he  might  gain;  and  on  that  Bill,  or  on 

bim  when  he  beheld  such  an  assemblage  as  the  English  or  Scotch  Municipal  Corporation 
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Uilts  (iron  Ihal  glorious  mtasure  nlikh  struck 
oir  lli«  Cellers  of  800,000  human  beings,  he 
viiu  able  now  lo  say,  that  lie  liad  given  liis 
Iiuiuble  role  in  favour  of  the  reform  nhich  he 
law  was  lequired.  H«  did  feel,  therefore, 
thai  he  had  some  dairo  to  their  consideralian, 
und  he  would  ask  them  ought  Ireland  to  re- 
main in  its  present  condition  ?  The  English 
had  got  a  iteform  Bill— how  extensive,  but 
j'Ct  how  immeasurably  short  of  the  extent  to 
which  il  should  go! — for  he  had  no  hesitation 
ID  avowing  himself  as  a  hrm  advocate  nf  uni- 
versal sufi'mge.  The  English  Reform  Bill  was 
infinitely  more  extensive,  however,  than  ilial 
granted  lo  Ireland  :  and  what  the  Irish  wanted 
was  a  measure  which  would  prevent  their 
being  exposed  to  the  machinations  of  Ihe 
Spolliswoode  gang.  Cumiplion  of  the  want 
dittriplion  existetl,  and,  above  all,  there  ivas  the 
fojury  iij  the  Torg  poUluiaru.  Ireland  vhu 
not  Ktfe  from  the  EnglitK  and  Scotch  gentry. 
Il  wui  horrUiU  to  think  that  a  body  of  gentlemen 
— wen  leho  ranked  high  in  society,  who  tiiere 
Ihenaehet  the  odminiitratort  of  the  Imi,  and  who 
ought  therefore  lo  be  above  all  tuspicum,  and 
nAo  ought  to  ttt  an  example  to  othert,  (oai  it  not 
horrible  that  they  tlumld  be  perjurittg  themtelvei 
in  Ihe  Commitleet  of  the  House  y  Coaimunt  ? 
JTk  lime  uoi  come  uihen  this  should  be  pro- 
tlaitned  boldly.  He  was-  readg  lo  be  a  martyr 
to  justice  and  (nilh,  bul  not  lo  false  swearing  ; 
aiul,  therefore,  he  repeated  that  there  was  fold 
perjury  in  the  Tory  Commiltees  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  But  be  would  ask  Ihem  was  it  not 
their  duty  to  assist  him  in  putting  an  end  to 
this  state  of  things  >  There  were  two  modes 
of  doing  this.  The  firtt  was,  to  emend  their 
Reform  Bill,  for  tbo  Irish  had  a  Bill  too ;  and 
although  Ihe  Irish  Members  contributed  to 
carry  the  English  and  Scotch  Iteform  Bills 
Lord  Stanley  over-rode  the  Grey  Administra- 
tion, and  gave  them  only  a  section  of  the  Act 
which  had  been  granted  lo  England.  And 
the  next  was  to  grant  them  a  measure  of  mu. 
nicipal  reform,  such  as  was  given  to  England. 
[A  voice  from  one  of  the  lower  tables, '  All 
alike.']  '  All  alike,'  as  the  gentleman  said ; 
the  eloquence  of  a  Fox  could  not  have  called 
in  aid  a  more  forcible  expression.  However, 
il  was  all  unlike;  for,  instead  of  its  being 
made  '  all  alike,'  difiereiit  measures  were 
given  lo  Ireland  lo  those  which  were  given  lo 
England;  but  they  surely  were  entitled  lo 
equal  justice.  The  English  had  had  a  Cor- 
poration Reform,  but  what  a  miserable  farce 
was  that  which  was  given  to  Ireland !  But  he 
knew  that  too  much  of  the  sturdy  spirit  of 
Jnhn  Bull  remained,  to  allow  one  part  of  the 
country  thus  to  be  set,  as  it  were  free,  without 
giving  equal  freedom  to  the  remainder  of  it. 
lie  was  a  practical  man,  and  he  came  there  to 
thank  the  Englishmen  for  what  they  had  done 
for  him.  He  had  advocated  the  cause  of  his 
country,  because  it  had  been  said,  that  he  liad 
taken  shelter  under  the  wings  of  the  present 
Ministers.  But  il  was  so  because  it  was  under 
the   Ministers'   wings    thai    his   country   had 


round  shelter.   For  himself,  he  was  an  humble 

individual,  and  there  was  not  one  among  those 
present  who  could  not  in  lime  do  as  much  ai 
he  could  do  for  his  country,  or  who  could  not 
contrihule  largely  lo  the  improvement  of  it« 
political  state.  God  had  done  much  for  Ire- 
land in  its  natural  state,  but  there  was  not  (o 
10  be  found  a  single  occurrence  of  imporlouce 
in  history  in  which  Ihe  Irish  had  noi  been 
prominently  useful  in  assisting  this  country. 
The  tame  system  of  union,  therefore,  must 
iiill  be  kept  up,  in  order  that  the  country 
might  still  successfully  oppose  all  future  at- 
tempts which  might  be  made  upon  its  con- 
ion  or  liberties.  Without  this  combina- 
ihe  kingdom  would  be  based  as  on  a 
foundation  of  sand,  and  when  he  considered 
that  he  was  merely  the  pensioned  servant  of 
Ireland  he  felt  that  It  was  his  duty  to  uphold 
both  that  country  and  this,  and  to  endeavour 
promote  the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
England  as  well  as  that  of  Ireland.  He  hoped 
still  to  live  lo  see  the  centuries  of  mismle 
which  had  passed  succeeded  by  good  Govern- 
ment, nnd  this  end  he  hoped  to  see  achieved 
as  well  by  the  exertions  of  Ihe  Irish  as  those 
of  the  English.  The  hoo.  and  learned  Geo- 
in  was  frequently  greeted  with  loud 
cheers  during  his  speech." 

The  Clerk  was  then  proceeding  to  read 
the  speech  as  reported  in  the  Morning 
Post  of  the  same  date,  when 

Mr.  CfConnell  inquired  of  Lord  Maid- 
stone, whether,  in  order  to  save  the  time 
of  the  House,  he  would  be  mntent  with 
tlie  reading  of  the  passage  to  ivhicli  he  ob- 

I.ord  Maidstone  having  aeseuted  to  this. 

The   Clerk  read  the  followioe  extract 

from  the  Morning  I'osl  of  tlie  88na  inst.;— 

lie  (Mr.  O'Connell]  did  not  mince  the 
matter  ;  his  words  might  appear  in  the  public 
press ;  he  hoped  Ihey  would.  Ireland  was 
not  safe  from  (he  perjury  of  the  English  and 
Scotch  gentry,  who  took  oaths  according  to 
Justice,  and  voted  according  to  parly." 

The  reading  of  these  extracts  was  sue. 
ceeded  by  loud  cries  of  "  More,  move, 
and  loud  cries  for  Mr.  O'Connell,"  and 
the  cxcttement  did  not  subside  until  after 
repeated  cries  of  "  Order,"  from  the  chair. 

The  Speaker  then  said,  that  according 
to  his  apprchetision,  a  similar  course  of 
proceeding  should  be  adopted  in  the  pre- 
sent iostauce  to  that  which  had  been 
pursued  by  the  House  in  the  analogous 
case  in  which  a  charge  was  preferred 
against  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  In  that  case 
the  charge  was  clear  and  distinct,  having 
been  in  the  form  of  a  written  charge,  to 
which  the  cliarge  in  the  present  instance 
might  1>e  considered  as  tantamouni,  as  the 
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papers  had  been  put  in  bv  the  noble  Lord 
and  read  from  the  table.  The  course 
which  had  been  pursued  in  the  instance  to 
which  he  referred,  and  of  which  he  recom. 
mended  the  adoption  in  the  present  case, 
was,  that  the  hon.  Member  who  preferred 
the  complaint  hanng  been  heard  first,  the 
hon.  Member  complained  of  should  be  next 
heard,  and  subsequently  the  hon.  Member 
who  made  the  complaint. 

Mr.  (yConnell  then  rose  and  said,  that 
although  the  course  proposed  would  be  per- 
sonally inconvenient  to  himself,  he  bowed 
at  once  to  the  decision  of  the  chair,  a 
decision  of  which  he  felt  the  inconvenience 
the  more  particularly  since  he  had  enter- 
tained the  intention,  if  the  noble  Lord  had 
concluded  with  a  motion,  of  moving  as  an 
amendment  that  an  inquiry  should  take 
place  upon  this  subject;  such  had  been 
nis  intention — an  inquiry  into  the  entire 
merits  of  the  case.  He  had  certainly  no 
right  to  complain  of  the  noble  Lord  who 
had  preferred  this  complaint,  and  who  had 
delivered  himself,  in  his  opinion,  with  as 
much  courtesy  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
exhibit  upon  a  question  of  this  nature.  If 
the  noble  Lord  had  failed  to  exhibit  that 
courtesy  in  one  particular  phrase  which  he 
had  introduced  into  his  speech,  he  was 
quite  ready  to  attribute  it  rather  to  the 
inexperience  in  public  speaking  under 
which  an  individual  at  the  noble  Lord's 
time  of  life  must  necessarily  labour,  than 
to  a  desire  upon  his  part  either  to  infringe 
upon  any  rule  of  the  House,  or  to  be  guilty 
of  discourtesy  towards  him.  He  did  not 
know  exactly  what  it  was  of  which  the 
noble  Lord  complained  .  \^Laughler.'\  He 
was  glad  that  any  observation  of  his  should 
be  considered  facetious  by  Gentlemen  at 
the  opposite  side.  He  was  fond  of  hilarity. 
He  had  now  to  repeat  that  he  did  not 
know  what  the  noble  Lord  complained  of. 
The  noble  Lord  had  talked  of  nis  having 
attacked  the  whole  House,  and  the  noble 
Lord  had  read  extracts  from  two  news- 
papers in  order  to  support  that  allegation, 
in  which,  however,  he  was  represented  as 
having  attacked  only  one  side  of  the  House. 
He  (Mr.  O'Connell)  could  the  more  readily 
excuse  the  noble  I^ord's  impatience  upon 
this  subject,  as  it  appeared  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  been  lately  acting  as  a  member 
of  an  election  Committee,  and  must  there- 
fore feel  the  more  strongly  that  there  was 
nothing  more  repugnant  to  the  nature  of 
man — nothing  more  revolting  to  minds 
imbued  with  the  love  of  justice  and  of 
truths  than  the  idea  of  a  partial  tribunal  \ 


that  there  was  nothing  in   the  shape  of 
social  immorality  more  frightful  than  that 
a  public  tribunal  should  become  a  receptacle 
for  corruption,  and   that  the  decision  of 
questions  affecting  in   a  most  important 
degree  the  rights  not  only  of  individuals 
but  of  large  bodies  of   the  people — the 
decision  of  such  questions,  not  according  to 
law  and  justice,  but  according  to  the  spirit 
of  party,  was  a  state  of  things  from  which 
every  just  and   honest  mind  must  shrink 
with  abhorrence.     Believing  in  his  heart 
that  such  a  state  of  things  did  exist,  and 
being  confirmed  in  that  opinion  by  recent 
events,  he  was  rejoiced  at  the  present  oc- 
currence, and  felt  thankful  to   the   noble 
Lord  for  bringing  public  attention  to  bear 
directly  upon  this  subject.     There  existed 
a  most   serious  grievance,  which   it   was 
absolutely  necessary  to  correct  forthwith. 
He  had  endeavoured  in  vain,  in  the  early 
part  of   the  Session,  to  fix  the  attention 
of  the  House  upon  this  subject;  but  he 
had  failed  in  that  attempt.     He  then  came 
to  the  determination  of  appealing  at  once 
to  the  public,  making  this  grievance  plain 
and  obvious  to  the  comprehension  of  every 
man ;  and  endeavouring,  as  far  as  in  him 
lay,  to  make  the  popular  sentiment  upon 
the  subject  become  so  strong,    that    the 
nation  would  no  longer  tolerate  so  abomin- 
able   a  system.     He    might    possibly  be 
mistaken  in  adopting  this  course ;  but  he 
thought  that  this  was  the  proper  mode-— 
to  call  the  public    attention  to  a  serious 
public  grievance.     If  any  hon.  Gentleman 
at  the  opposite    side   of  the  House  were 
involved  in  the  issue  of  some  suit,  which 
placed  his  property,  his  life,  or  his  character 
at  stake,  what  would  be  his  feelings  if, 
upon  entering  into  court,  he  discovered  at 
once  that  he  must  of  necessity  be  defeated 
through  the  partiality  of  a  jury,  composed 
of  men    predetermined  to  decide  against 
him  ?     Could  anything,  he  would  ask,  be 
more  unendurable  than  this  }     Who  would 
be  safe    if   such  a  state  of  things    were 
introduced    into    the    English    courts  of 
justice?     Why,   the   throne  itself  would 
not   be   safe,   as  a  certain  monarch   had 
experienced,  who  although  he  did  not  go 
the  length  of  packing  perjured  juries,  haid 
taken  care  to  supersede  juries  altogether. 
It  was  not  in  the  nature  orthings  that  the 
introduction  of  such  a  state  of  things  into 
the  public  jurisprudence  of  the  country 
coula  be  tolerated  for  one  instant.     A  fo- 
reign writer  of  celebrity,  in  treating  of  the 
British  constitution,  had  described  its  per- 
fection as  consisting  in  the  fact  of  its  being 
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so  organised  that  all   the  expenses  uf  the 
state— the  large  sums  given  to  the  Sove- 
reign and  the  army  for  tlie  maintenance  of 
peace — tended  and  conduced  to  render  the 
administration  of  justice  pure^  and  to  enable 
twelve  men  impartially  chosen  to  return 
impartial  verdicts  upon  all  issues  affecting 
the  lives  and  property  of  their  fellow  sub- 
jects.    He  believed  that  in  this  point  con- 
sisted the   greatest  merit   of  the  British 
constitution  ;    and,  in   proportion  ns   the 
desire  existed  for  the  maintenance  of  tri- 
bunals in  this  country  deserving  the  eulo. 
gium    of    this   foreign    writer,    he  asked 
every  honest  man  who  heard  him  to  concur 
with  him  in  condemning  the  existing  tri- 
bunals for  the  trial  of  contested  elections. 
He  had  heard  a  great  deal  in  that  House 
about  piety  and  pious   observances.     He 
had  heard  much  talk  of  ''  desecration  of 
tlie    Sabbath,"   even   where   there  was   a 
question  only  of  an  innocent  amusement ; 
but  no  impiety  appeared  to  him  so  great, 
no  desecration  so  terrible,  as   that   of  the 
holy  name    of  God,  which  was  taken    to 
attest  the  determination   to  do  justice  be- 
tween man  and  man,  but  was  accompanied 
by  the  understood  and  resolved  predisposi- 
tion not  to  do  justice,  but  to  favour  party. 
Did   the  noble  Lord  think,  that  no  such 
thinj!^  existed  in  that  House?    He  had  not 
heard  the  noble  Lord  deny,lhat  Committees 
weie  partial.     He  supposed,  however,  the 
noble  Lord  meant  to  deny  it  by  implication. 
FJeaven   help   the  man    who   out  of  that 
House,  even  in  the  presence  of  Members 
of  the  House,  would  venture  to  assert,  that 
their  election  Committees  were  impartinl 
tribunals,  assembled  solely    to  do  justice 
between  the  parties.     Why,  such   an  as- 
sertion would  be  turned  into  ridicule,  the 
man  would  be  laughed  to  scorn.     Public 
opinion  had   been    made  up  on  the  point; 
the  public  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  their 
belief  that  these  tribunals  were  corrupt. 
It  was  freely  said  by  the  public— and  the 
noble    Lord   should  know   the   fact— that 
the^  tribunals  were  the  worst  in  the  world. 
It  was   perfectly  well    known,  when    the 
names  of  hon.   \Iembers  were  called  out, 
upon  their  coming  up  to  the  table   to  be 
sworn,  the  moment  the  composition  of  the 
Committee  was  ascertained,  it  was  perfectly 
well   knv.vn  how  the  decision   would  be. 
Was  the  noble  Lord  in  the  House  a  few 
nights    since,  when    the    ballot    for    the 
Youifhal  Committee  took  place  ?     Did  he 
hear  the  cheers — the  loud  cheers,  for  even 
delicacy  did   not  suppress  them— did  he 
hear  the  cheers  with  which  the  last  name 


was  received  by  his  hon.  Friends  around 
him  ?  Why  fifty  Gentlemen  had  heard  it. 
Oh  I  let  them  put  it  upon  the  issue  ;  lot 
them  try  it  as  they  pleased.  It  did  occur, 
and  he  was  ready  to  prove  it.  Was  not 
the  noble  Lord  aware  that  no  ballot  had 
taken  place  during  the  present  SessioD  for 
u  hich  a  regular  canvass  did  not  take  place  ^ 
That  the  Tory  Club— the  Carlton  Club— 
from  which  he  made  no  doubt  that  these 
papers  had  come — sent  round  cards  upon 
all  such  occasions  to  every  Member  upon 
whom  that  party  could  depend  ?  He  put 
the  question  boldly  to  the  House,  whether 
a  single  ballot  took  place  which  was  not 
preceded  by  such  a  canvass,  by  the  issue 
of  such  special  commands  ?  Not  one  ! 
Let  any  Gentleman  get  up  in  that  House 
and  assert  that  this  did  not  take  place.  He 
did  not  see  one  hon.  Gentleman  rise.  No 
one  dared  to  assort  it.  Did  not  their  news- 
papers call  on  them,  in  tones  of  the  most 
urgent  entreaty,  to  attend  ?  Were  not 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  summoned,  U])on 
their  allegiance,  to  come  down  to  every 
baUot  ?  Well,  then,  he  repeated,  that 
for  every  election  Committee  there  was  a 
canvass;  and  for  what  had  they  come 
down.'*  Was  it  to  discharge  their  con- 
scientious duties,  or  to  prevent  hon.  Mem- 
bers from  forming  election  Committees  at 
his  side  of  the  House  ?  It  must  be  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  He  dared  any  one  of 
them  to  say  that  he  came  down  in  dis. 
charge  of  his  conscience.  Was  it  from 
motives  of  party,  or  was  it  to  prevent  hon. 
Members  at  his  side  of  the  House  from 
forming  these  Committees  ?  If  they  told 
him  thai  they  were  led  by  the  dictates  of 
party,  there  would  be  candour  in  that. 
They  would  not  tell  him  that.  But  if  they 
asserted  that  it  was  to  preclude  his  side 
of  the  House  from  exercising  the  power  of 
forming  partial  Committees,  then  he  would 
tell  them  that  they  preferred  identically 
the  same  charge  against  his  side  of  the 
House  which  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  had 
brought  against  theirs.  Was  there  a  single 
man  amongst  them  who  was  not  convinced 
of  the  iniquity  of  the  system  ?  Why, 
what  was  said  when  a  Committee  was 
struck?  Did  not  every  one  say — **  Oh, 
we  have  it  now ;  now  it  is  all  right  }** 
Did  not  every  man  exclaim,  «*  Tliere's  no 
doubt  he'll  be  unseated,'*  or  "  There's  no 
no  doubt  but  he'll  retain  his  seat,"  pre- 
cisely in  accordance  with  the  known  poli- 
tical opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee ?  Even  the  counsel— -did  they  not 
say,  *'  Oh,  we  may  take  this  easily ;  we 
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have  a  majority  of  six  to  ^ve,  and  then^ 
from  the  situation  of  the  Chairman,  who 
is  in  our  favour,  and  who  is  entitled  to  a 
double  vote,  we  are  sure  of  seven  to 
five,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  ^  we're 
all  safe?"  Had  the  noble  Lord  read 
Sir  Samuel  Whalley's  statement  to  his 
constituents,  a  statement  which  had  been 
published  in  all  the  newspapers,  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  resigned  because  he  de- 
spaired of  success,  seeing  that  there  was 
a  majority  of  Tories  on  the  Committee  ? 
Why  had  not  the  noble  Lord  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  this  deliberate 
advertisement,  which  had  acquired  all  the 
publicity  attendant  upon  a  most  extensive 
cinnilation  in  the  public  papers?  The 
noble  Lord  was  shocked  at  the  expressions 
which  he  had  used  in  alluding  to  this 
subject ;  and  he  called  upon  hon.  Members 
to  **  vindicate  their  honour."  So  said  he. 
But  the  way  to  vindicate  their  honour  was 
to  get  rid  of  the  present  system;  the  way 
to  vindicate  their  consciences  was  to  do 
away  with  so  iniquitous  a  form  of  proceed- 
ing ;  the  way  to  vindicate  their  religious 
feelings,  of  which  they  talked  so  much, 
was  to  send  the^e  questions  to  be  tried 
before  impartial  tribunals,  before  those  tri- 
bunals which  were  already  empowered  to 
decide  upon  their  lives,  their  property,  and 
their  honour.  Let  all  such  questions  be 
sent  before  the  judges  independent  of  all 
parties — before  juries  fairly  selected,  and 
untainted  with  partisan  views — submitted, 
in  short,  to  that  species  of  tribunal  which 
in  all  human  probability  would  be  best 
aUculated  to  administer  impartial  justice, 
giving  power  to  the  judges  to  set  aside 
improper  verdicts,  and  to  the  superior 
judges  of  setting  right  any  mistake  in 
matters  of  law.  Oh!  if  the  noble  Lord 
had  been  desirous  of  vindicating  his  con- 
science, he  would  have  come  forward  with 
a  motion  for  the  establishment  of  an  im- 
partial tribunal  of  this  description.  But 
the  House  was  so  nearly  balanced — parties 
were  so  nearly  equipoised  at  each  side,  and 
the  majority  was  consequently  so  small, 
that  every  single  vote  which  they  struck 
off  by  one  of  their  Committees  was  another 
step  towards  place,  profit,  and  emolument ; 
or,  if  they  liked  the  expression  better, 
towards  the  vindication  of  their  principles 
in  action.  They  were  influenced  by  the 
strongest  motives  to  remove  the  Repre. 
sentatives  of  the  people  from  their  seats  at 
his  (Mr.  O'Counell's)  side  of  the  House, 
and  vote  themselves  into  their  vacant 
places ;  and  whereas  popular  constituencies 


had  returned  one  man  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  they  were  determined,  in  spite 
of  their  oaths,  to  seat  another ;  and  this 
without  reference  to  justice,  and  from  the 
most  slavish  subservience  to  party.  The 
noble  Lord  seemed  to  think,  that  he 
was  the  first  person  who  had  made  use  of 
the  language  which  the  noble  Lord  con- 
demned, and  looked  as  if  he  would  be  quite 
astonished  to  learn  that  such  a  suspicion  was 
general  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  There 
certainly  was  much  maidenly  modesty  in 
this — in  assuming  that  the  subject  had 
never  been  touched  on  before.  But  what 
had  Mr.  Buller  said  in  reference  to  this 
matter  ?  What  had  he  told  the  House  in 
the  month  of  November  last  ?  He  would 
read  the  passage  to  which  he  referred  in 
Mr.  Buller's  speech,  in  order  that  the 
noble  Lord  and  the  House  might  be  aware 
that  he  was  was  not  the  first  person  who 
had  broached  this  subject.  There  was 
also  in  his  (Mr.  O'Connell's)  possession 
a  catalogue,  furnished  to  him  by  many 
different  gentlemen,  of  a  number  of  de- 
cisions which  had  taken  place,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Session  to  the  present 
day,  and  which  were  of  the  most  out- 
rageous description.  [Hear,  hear  !\  He 
thought  that  that  cheer  might  be  called  a 
re-ecTio.  This  was  what  he  termed  re- 
action }  and  signified  that  the  monstrous 
decisions  to  which  he  had  alluded  had 
taken  place  at  his  side  of  the  House.  That 
was  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  cheer,  and 
he  readily  assented  to  the  meaning  which 
it  implied.  If,  then,  they  both  told  the 
truth — as  he  firmly  believed  they  did — 
why,  instead  of  wasting  their  time  upon 
his  speech  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  why 
did  not  the  House  instantly  apply  itself  to 
the  correction  of  that  evil  ?  Why  not 
force  its  correction  ?  He  would  tell  the 
noble  Lord  that  his  object  was,  to  force  its 
correction,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
more  perjury — no  more  party  committees, 
if  he  could  help  it.  No  one  should  at- 
tempt to  defend  the  system,  however  they 
might  profit  by  it,  without  meeting  with 
his  (Mr.  O'Connell's)  most  vigorous  resist- 
ance. But  to  return  to  the  subject,  from 
which  this  was  a  digre>sion, — what  had 
Mr.  Buller  said  ? — ''  At  present  it  is  the 
universal  opinion  out  of  the  House,  among 
Tories,  Whigs,  and  Radicals,  that  an 
election  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  an  assembly  of  men  whom  neither 
honour,  virtue,  nor  their  oaths  can  bind 
when  their  political  bias  is  involved."  All 
this  was  said  in  the  House ;  it  was  noticed 
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by  those  who  communicate  the  proceediugs 
of  the  House  to  the  public  j  and  he  (Mr. 
O'CoDuell)  was  not  aware  that  any  notice 
had  been  taken  of  it.  QViscount  Maid- 
stone : — I  was  not  then  in  the  House.] 
The  speech  from  which  he  quoted  was  de- 
liverea  by  Mr.  Buller  in  the  House  on  the 
^7th  of  November,  when  the  noble  Lord 
(if  he  did  not  mistake)  had  a  seat  in  the 
House.  Mr.  Buller  had  honestly  told  the 
House  what  the  public  thought  of  them. 
QAn  hon.  Member : — But  he  did  not  go  so 
far.]  Mr.  Buller  had  perhaps,  dealt  more 
leniently  with  them  thnn  he  had  done. 
But  who>  he  would  ask,  had  ever  thought 
of  contradicting  Mr.  Buller 's  statement? 
Not  one  single  human  being,  although  he 
had  asserted  that  public  opinion  was  made 
up  with  reference  to  the  character  of  their 
election  Committees,  and  that  Whigs, 
Tories^  and  Radicals  were  all  unanimous  in 
this  conviction.  Their  object  should  be 
not  to  attack  an  individual^  who  without 
meaning  any  disrespect  to  the  House,  was 
not  very  regardful  of  the  attack,  but  to 
combat  the  system — to  cleanse  their  con- 
sciences— to  purify  their  honour  by  the 
subversion  of  that  system  which  they  had 
been  told  in  the  House  was  such  that 
^<  neither  honour^  virtue,  nor  oaths  are 
regarded  when  party  political  bias  is 
involved.'*  On  that  occasion  he  had  seen  a 
paragraph  in  one  of  the  public  newspapers, 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  which  he  would 
now  read  to  the  House,  to  show  the  noble 
Lord,  who  rose  to  vindicate  the  honour  of 
Tory  Committees,  that  the  process  was  not 
so  easy  as  he  thought.  The  Chronicle,  in 
alluding  the  other  day  to  what  the  Law 
Magazine  called  the  **  trifling  with  oaths," 
proceeded  to  say,  *'  The  Members  of  Com- 
mittees send  witnesses  to  prison  for  trifling 
with  oaths^  while  they  themselves  by  their 
decisions,  show  themselves  utterly  regard- 
less of  their  own  oaths."  He  had  read  this 
})assage  in  the  C/iro;«*c/c  of  the  27th  of  Nov. 
ast.  Now,  he  submitted  that  the  noble 
Lord  was  not  justified  in  bringing  forward 
a  motion  of  this  kind,  after  such  things 
had  been  openly  promulgated  by  the  pub- 
lic newspapers.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  then  proceeded  to  read  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  passage — '*  Oaths  are  of  no 
avail  in  Committees.  The  breach  of  a 
solemn  oath  in  a  Committee,  is  attended 
neither  with  ioconveniencc  nor  disgrace." 
lliat  was  what  The  Chronicle  had  said. 
With  respect  to  the  Committee,  of  which 
the  noble  Lord  was  a  Member,  he  did  not 
ivUude  in  particular  to  it,  but  had  the  noble 


Lord  seen  what  had  been  said  of  that  Com- 
mittee? The  noble  Lord,  he  believed, 
was  in  a  minority  on  that  Committee. 
Had  the  noble  Lord  seen  what  The  Timet 
said  of  that  Committee  ?  If  not,  he  would 
give  him  a  little  information  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  for  at  the  noble  Lord's  time  oi  life, 
his  education  must  necessarily  be  imper- 
fect, and  anything  in  the  shape  of  inform, 
ation  must  be  useful  to  him.  He  quoted 
from  The  Times  of  February  23,  1838:— 
*'  Any  peculiar  aptitude,  in  point  of  legal 
knowledge,  is  therefore  regarded  as  wholly 
out  of  the  question ;  and  as  to  impartiadity, 
we  have  heard  it  openly  asserted  that  any 
man  who  should  presume  to  praise  the 
jurisdiction  on  that  score  would  be  under- 
stood in  mere  irony.  It  is,  therefore, 
inferred  that  there  can  be  no  consideration 
of  decorum  or  general  expediency  which 
should  preclude  the  freest  remark  upon 
the  decision  of  any  by-gone  Committee — 
nay,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  cause  of 
true  reform  imperatively  requires  the 
fullest  possible  examination,  in  every  at- 
tainable light,  of  every  determination 
arrived  at  by  so  suspiaous  a  tribunal. 
Now,  a  great  deal  of  all  this  is  downright 
scandalum  fnagnatum.  For  our  own  part, 
we  could  not  tnink  of  holding  this  irreve* 
rent  kind  of  language  about  anything  so 
sacred  as  the  political  virtue  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers. Whatever  we  now  proceed  to  say, 
must  be  understood  as  delivered  with  the 
most  implicit  respect  fur  every  individual 
of  every  Committee  of  the  existing  House 
of  Commons," — there  was  nothing  like  the 
sleekness  of  hypocrisy  to  get  down  any 
dose,  however  strong — '*  and  of  course 
without  the  shadow  of  an  insinuation  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  formidable  body  who 
vindicate  their  infallibility  and  purity  by 
a^rgeant-at-arms.  If,  indeed,  we  were 
compelled  to  suppose  a  clique  of  partisans," 
— he  implored  the  noble  Lord's  particular 
attention  to  this — ''laying  their  heads 
together  in  order  to  balk  public  justice, 
and  contriving  to  do  that  collectively 
which  some  of  them  at  least  would  shrink 
individually  from  attempting,  perhaps  the 
privilege  of  Parliament  might  then  be  set 
up  against  us,  and  our  inquiry  and  the 
enormity  of  the  offence  be  its  own  protec- 
tion ana  our  punishment.  Or,  if  we  had 
only  the  resoiurce  of  supposing, — which, 
however,  is  a  more  charitable  theory,— a 
set  of  incapables,  reducing  the  law  and 
practice  of  elections  to  a  toss  up,  by  a 
genuine  (but  still,  in  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, an  intoleral^le)  lack  of  ordinary  xm^ 
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derstandiog  and  ordinary  information^  the 
necessity  of  such  an  hypothesis  might 
alarm  the  majesty  of  such  judges  (for  your 
dunce  is  eyer  jealous  of  his  dignity),  and 
cause  us  to  be  enjoined  from  holdmg  the 
dangerous  torch  of  common  sense  to  such 
a  mass  of  combustible  absurdities."  Would 
the  noble  Lord  wish  to  know  who  the 
"  clique  of  partisans''  were  ?  Why,  they 
were  the  very  Salford  Committee  upon 
which  the  noble  Lord  himself  had  sat^  and 
whom  The  Times  treated  as  dunces  jea- 
lous of  their  dignity.  Why  had  not  the 
noble  Lord,  who  seemed  so  enamoured  of 
his  speeches  as  they  appeared  in  The 
Morning  Chronicle ,  reaa  the  newspapers 
of  Friday  morning  last?  Why  had  he 
not  read  this  account  giyen  of  himself  by 
The  Times  ?  It  was  not  '*  de  te  fahula 
narratur**  There  were  wofahulce  here 
[pointing  to  the  journal].  It  was  not  a 
Radical  or  Whig  newspaper  that  contained 
this  statement.  '^  It  is,"  said  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  '^the  organ  of 
Toryism  itself-^the  mighty  thunderer  in 
your  van  that  blows  you  all  up — the 
triumphant  man-of-war  of  Puddlc-dock, 
which  throws  in  the  Salford  Committee, 
noble  Lord  and  all,  as  a  clique  of  partisans, 
whose  only  escape  from  the  grossest  per- 
jury is  in  the  stupidity  of  the  Members  of 
whom  it  is  composed."  But  this  subject 
was  not  coiifinea  to  The  Times  of  Friday. 
The  Times  of  Saturday  had  taken  the 
noble  Lord's  part  against  him  in  their 
usual  terms,  his  name  haying  been,  he 
believed,  stereotyped  for  the  convenience 
of  the  paper  5  so  that  while  in  one  article 
they  vindicated  him,  in  another  he  found 
himself  abused.  Talking  of  the  Roxburgh 
petition.  The  Times  complained  that  by 
the  decision  of  the  Committee,  the  peti. 
tioner  *^  would  have  no  redress  for  his 
wrongs  or  for  those  of  his  supporters,  nor 
any  sort  of  satisfaction  beyond  that  of 
throwing  away  his  money  on  an  experi- 
ment thus,  we  dare  not  say  corruptly,  but 
almost  incredibly,  baffled."  They  dared 
not  say  "  corruptly  !"  Did  they  not  say 
"corruptly"  when  they  apologised  for 
not  saying  it?  They  admitted  it  was 
their  fears,  and  not  their  feelings,  that 
prevented  them  from  using  the  word. 
Then  they  commented  upon  the  Sligo 
Committee,  whose  decision  he  was  sure 
the  gallant  Officer  opposite  (Col.  Perceval) 
would  not  laud  very  much.  He  might  be 
mistaken  ;  he  liked  the  good-natured  ex- 
pression of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member's 
countenimoe ;  but  when  that  Committee  was 


chosen^  it  appeared  to  him  to  have  fallen 
full  50  per  cent.  The  Times ^  however,  went 
on  to  say — *'The  degree,  indeed,  to  which 
the  vile  spirit  of  faction  has  worked  itself 
into  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  lamentable  and  disgraceful 
as  it  is,  brings  one  consolation  with  it— 
viz.,  that  a  remedy  cannot  be  much  longer 
withheld."  "  Lamentable  and  disgraceful*' 
were  the  words  of  their  own  organ.  It 
might  be  said  they  were  alluding  to  a  Whig 
Committee,  but  they  made  no  distinction 
— they  included  all.  Thus  they  conti. 
nued  : — "A  civilized  people  will  not  sub- 
mit their  affairs  to  a  tribunal  whose  com- 
petency to  do  justice  none  confides  in,  and 
we  have  it  on  the  highest  Radical  authority 
that  the  House  of  Commons  is  now  so 
constituted  as  to  present  no  average  mate- 
rials for  a  just  or  safe  judicial  body,  where 
faction  has  a  profligate  interest  to  be 
maintained,  and  one  or  more  criminal  acts 
to  be  defended."  This  was  the  language 
of  the  press  on  every  side — the  language 
used  by  Mr.  Buller — the  language  which, 
he  repeated,  to  which  popular  feeling  re- 
sponded. This  was  the  state  of  things 
against  which  they  were  petitioning.  Was 
there  a  man  mad  enough  to  say,  that  jus- 
tice would  be  done  to  him  (Mr.  0*Connell) 
if  the  ballot  happened  to  go  against  him  ? 
He  thanked  the  noble  Lord  for  bringing 
forward  this  subject,  for  it  was  foetid  and 
sore  all  over,  and  he  was  a  wise  physician 
who  exposed  the  disease  in  order  the  more 
efiPectually  to  cure  it.  One  sentence  more 
from  The  Times: — "A  Member  of  Par- 
liament, when  you  urge  upon  him  such 
occurrences  as  those  we  have  referred  to, 
and  state  them  as  grounds  for  a  total  alter- 
ation in  the  nature  and  elements  of  that 
court  of  justice  before  which  conflicting 
claims  to  a  seat  in  the  Hous»  of  Commons 
shall  be  adjudicated,  meets  you  at  once 
with  the  peremptory  question,  '  How  can 
you  suppose,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
will  ever  let  slip  out  of  its  own  hands  the 
right  of  deciding  who  shall  be  its  Mem- 
bers?' This  is  a  question  of  surpassing 
folly,  and  of  no  less  unmeasured  insolence." 
No  less  unmeasured  insolence  !  Why  ? 
Because,  as  this  journal  went  on  to  say, 

I  the  rights  of  a  third  party  were  involved. 

'  The  present  system  of  forming  Committees 
of  that  House,  and  their  results,  reminded 
him  of  one  of  the  most  ludicrous  of  writers, 
Rabelais,  who  describes  the  judge  of  Gara- 
gantua,  in  sitting  to  decide  a  case  that  had 
been  brought  before  him,  as  having  thrown 

.  three  dice  fur  the  plaintiff^  who  brought 
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most  grist  to  tlie  mill,  an<l  only  two  for 
the  defendant.  He  would  certainly  rather 
take  the  dice-box  in  his  hands  at  once — 
go  to  that  table  and  cry,  *'  Seven's  the 
main,"  or  '*  Eleven's  the  main" — than 
take  his  chance  of  a  Committee  of  that 
House.  It  would  be  infinitely  better. 
When  a  change  had  been  made  before,  how 
had  it  been  effected?  Why,  by  a  man 
like  himself  getting  up  and  talking  plainly 
and  distinctly.  Before  the  Grenville  Act, 
the  House  had  been  in  the  habit  of  de- 
ciding in  the  most  profligate  manner.  It 
had  been  introduced  to  cure  an  enormous 
evil  of  the  nature  of  that  which  now  ex- 
isted. Would  it  be  asserted,  that  anything 
could  be  more  profligate  than  the  decisions 
of  the  entire  House  before  that  act  was 
passed  ?  Perhaps  hon.  Members  would 
wish  to  know,  by  what  chemical  process  it 
could  have  been  converted.  He  would  tell 
them^ — by  the  exposure  of  the  abuse. 
Lord  Chatham,  in  speaking  of  the  decisions 
of  the  House,  had  said  "  that  its  Members 
had  covered  themselves  with  dishonour,  for 
that  nothing  could  be  more  vile  than  those 
decisions."  He  did  not  wish  to  trespass 
on  the  House  by  citing  passages,  but  he 
could  not  avoid  referring  to  the  description 
given  at  the  time  of  the  state  of  the  House 
of  Commons  before  the  Grenville  Act,  in 
which  it  was  stated  '^  that  their  mode  of 
trial  under  judicial  forms  was  most  shame- 
ful, as  every  principle  of  justice  was  noto- 
riously and  openly  violated  ;  that  thence 
the  younger  part  of  the  House  was 
insensibly  induced  to  adopt  the  same 
line  of  conduct  in  more  s^erious  matters 
and  in  questions  of  higher  importance 
to  the  public  weal."  Mr.  Grenville,  in 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill, 
stated,  ''  that  instead  of  trusting  to  the 
merits  of  the  resj^ctive  cases  (petitions 
against  sitting  Members),  the  principal 
grounds  advanced  on  one  side,  and  the 
defence  on  the  other^  were  those  princi- 
pally which  involved  their  own  private 
interests.  It  was  scandalously  notorious 
that  Members  were  earnestly  canvassed  to 
attend  in  favour  of  the  opposite  side,  and 
that  they  were  wholly  self  elected."  He 
would  turn  to  the  House  and  ask,  was 
there  a  man  in  it  who  could  deny,  that  it 
was  scandalously  notorious,  that  they  were 
now  us  earnestly  canvassed  to  attend  in 
favour  of  the  opposite  side,  and  that  they 
were  self-elected  ?  Was  there  a  man  in 
the  House  who  would  deny  that  ?  Not 
one.  They  were  canvassed  as  if  the  elec- 
tion belonged  to  themselves.     Mr.  Gren- 


ville prophesied,  that  his  bill  would  be 
attended  with  the  happiest  effects.  He 
(Mr.  O'Cl^nnell)  was  certainly  bound  to 
admit,  that  for  a  time  its  ill  effects  were 
not  disclosed  ;  but  they  had  been  since  dis- 
closed, and  upon  occasions  too  when  they 
wanted  impartiality  the  more.  When  the 
House  was  very  unequally  divided,  the 
same  stimulant  to  resort  to  those  disgrace- 
ful acts  did  not  exist ;  but  when  closely 
divided,  and  when  a  seat  or  two  might 
create  a  very  great  change,  then,  at  the 
very  time  that  they  wanted  impartiality 
most,  they  had  it  least.  A  Gentleman 
who  had  proposed  the  repeal  of  the  Gren- 
ville Act,  said,  that  '^bethought  the  ad- 
ditional sanction  of  an  oath  was  not  a 
tie  upon  the  honour  of  those  taking  it — 
being  just  like  official  or  custom-house 
oaths,  which  fell  into  mere  matters  of 
form,  lost  all  force,  or  made  matters 
worse."  This  was  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Rigby;  he  did  not  mean  Mr.  Rigby 
Wason.  He  would  implore  of  the  House 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  subject,  now  that 
it  had  been  brought  forward.  He  would 
ask,  too,  had  he  not  done  well  in  having 
called  public  attention  to  it?  In  doing 
so  he  did  not  mean  to  give  any  offence^  not 
necessarily  implied  in  the  language  he  had 
used.  How,  let  him  ask,  had  protection 
been  obtained  and  established  for  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Monarch  ?  How  had  the 
judicial  bench  been  revived  from  the  state 
in  which  it  was  when  the  judges  were  the 
mere  vassals  of  the  Crown,  browbeaten, 
and  running  like  hounds  at  a  chase  in  fur- 
therance of  every  species  of  legal  tyranny  ? 
I^ow  had  the  jury  system  been  altered  ? 
How  had  many  other  institutions  been 
ameliorated  ?  How,  but  by  some  fre- 
quently unintelligent  individual  like  him- 
self, who  had  the  boldness  and  the  firm- 
ness to  speak  out,  and  to  describe  things 
in  their  natural  state  in  a  natural  way } 
He  loved  to  speak  out ;  in  havin*^  done 
so,  he  meant  no  disrespect  to  that  House, 
and  the  thing  being  now  done,  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  system  to  continue  any 
longer.  The  Times  and  Morning  ChrO' 
niclcy  in  fact,  the  whole  public  press,  had 
asserted  that  the  honesty  and  integrity  of 
the  people  of  England  would  not  endure  it. 
He  hoped  to  see  those  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  mixing  religious  with  political 
feeling  joining  in  the  cry  against  the  pre- 
sent system;  for  certainly  true  religion 
would  not  )iermit,  for  the  sake  of  political 
partisanship,  the  existence  of  such  an  evil 
as   the   desecration  of  the  name  of  that 
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God  who  would  jud^c  us  all  for  an  eter- 
nity of  weal  or  woe.  Let  tlie  advocates 
of  Sunday  piety  now  come  forward.  ^'  Let 
them  protest/'  said  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
before  their  God,  ''  that  this  is  all  a 
calumny,  and  that  there  is  purity  in  the 
system — or  do  you  English  Gentlemen 
declare  that  you  arc  the  victims  of  the 
system,  and  that  not  from  any  free  dis- 
position of  your  own  you  are  drawn  into 
this  false  position  — that  you  are  borne 
down  by  the  faults  of  that  system  into 
practices  which,  as  individuals,  you  would 
scorn.  Repeal  that  system  altogether — 
reform  it  — and  you  shall  have  any  apology 
from  me  you  please.  But  while  it  con- 
tinues, you  shall  not  have  a  word  from 
me,  because  I  assert  that  I  have  spoken 
nothing  but  the  truth."  The  public  (con- 
tinued the  hon.  Member)  would  assist  him 
on  this  subject  The  newspapers  of  to- 
morrow, which  would  be  circulated  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  British  dominions, 
would    revive  the  cry  of   '^  Give   us  fair 

• 

tribunals."  Let  them  not  be  placed  in  the 
situation  of  persons  forced  to  play  against 
gamblers  with  false  dice.  If  he  hud  in  any 
way  contributed  to  rouse  public  attention 
to  the  subject — whatever  might  happen 
to  himself — he  would  be  satisfied.  He 
would  conclude  by  saying,  that  it  had 
been  his  intention  to  move  for  a  Com- 
mittee of  twenty-one  to  inquire  into  and 
report  upon  the  effects  of  the  Grenvillc 
Act,  and  elections  law,  the  Committee  to 
be  forthwith  named  by  the  Speaker,  and 
that  all  election  petitions  should  be  put 
off  for  one  week.  [Cheers  and  l.avghter.'] 
'*  Why,"  said  the  hon.  Member,  **  then 
you  want  to  have  your  own  decision  !  If 
I  wanted  a  justification  of  my  statement, 
I  have  it — I  have  it  in  tiic  fact  that  hon. 
Members  will  vote  aiiainst  nie  while  they 
agree  with  me  in  opinion.  I  shall  now 
retire.  Sir,  declaring  to  the  House  that  I 
have  come  forward  in  this  business  with 
the  most  thorough  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  what  I  stated,  and  that  my  only  object 
was  to  do  away  with  a  great  abuse.  I 
thank  the  noble  Lord  for  the  courteous 
manner  in  which  he  brought  forward  his 
motion  ;  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in 
that  respect,  and  with  these  sentiments  I 
conclude." 

The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  left 
the  House. 

Viscount  Maidstone  said,  that  nothing 
which  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, changed  his  intention  with  respect  to 


the  motion  he  should  have  the  honour  of 
proposing  to  the  House  on  the  subject. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  endea- 
voured to  look  at  it  in  a  laughable  point  of 
view.  He  had  endeavoured  to  laugh  at 
the  charge  in  a  manner  unbecoming  the 
gravity  of  that  House.  He  (Lord  Maid- 
stone) did  not  advocate  the  present  system, 
but  here  were  expressions  containing  a 
gross  and  slanderous  imputation  upon  the 
conduct  of  hon.  Members  which  he  cer* 
tainly  would  not,  for  one,  pass  over,  and 
upon  which  he  called  for  the  judgment  of 
the  House.  He  did  assert,  that  it  would 
not  be  consistent  with  the  character  of 
that  House  to  allow  the  use  of  such  gross 
terms  as  those  in  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman's  assertions  were 
couched,  without  noticing  them  in  the 
only  way  they  could.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  not  altered  the 
complexion  of  the  affair  in  the  least,  and 
although  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
Stroud,  had  intimated  thut  he  would  bring 
forward  another  breach  of  privilege  if  he 
persevered  in  his,  he  would  say  the  noble 
Lord  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  so ;  and 
he  would  tell  the  noble  Lord  that  if  he  sub 
stantiated  his  charge,  he  would  vote  with 
him.  But  it  was  no  sort  of  reason  to  say, 
that  because  the  noble  Lord  knew  of  another 
hreach  of  privilege,  they  ought  to  pass 
over  this,  which  was,  in  his  (Lord  Maid- 
stone's) estimation,  as  gross  a  violation  of 
that  privilege  as  could  well  be  perpetrated. 
He  would  move,  "  That  the  expressions  in 
Mr.  O'Conneirs  speech  containing  a  charge 
of  foul  perjury  against  Members  of  that 
House  in  the  discharge  of  their  judicial 
duties  was  a  false  and  scandalous  imputa- 
tion upon  the  honour  of  that  House,  and 
that  Mr.  O'Connell  having  avowed  that  he 
used  the  said  exf)ressions,  has  been  guilty 
of  a  breach  oif  the  privileges  of  this 
House." 

Mr.  Maunsell  seconded  the  motion. 
That  duty,  he  confessed,  might  have  fallen 
into  abler  hands  ;  and  he  felt  himself  still 
less  competent  to  cope  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dublin  in  the  particu- 
lar description  of  language  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  using  inside  as  well  as  out  of  that 
House.  The  aspersions  lately  cast  by  that 
hon.  Gentleman  upon  hon.  Members  of 
that  House  he  considered  to  be  unfounded, 
and,  as  such,  would  give  them  the  most 
unqualified  contradiction  which  the  rules 
of  the  House  and  of  civilised  society  would 
sanction. 

Viscount  Howick  could  not  help  thinking, 
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that  the  House  must  feel  that  any  pro- 
ceeding, such  as  had  heen  recommended, 
could  not  be  adopted^  without  grave  and 
serious  inconvenience.  He  did  not  pretend 
to  justify  the  language  which  had  been 
used  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Dublin.  He  thought  he  had  expressed 
himself  much  more  strongly  than  the  oc. 
casion  required  ;  but  he  must  say,  that  he 
concurred  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman in  thinking  that  the  present  state  of 
the  law  respecting  the  trial  of  election  pe- 
titions was  little  creditable  to  that  House ; 
indeed,  he  might  rather  say,  it  was  posi- 
tively disgraceful ;  and  such  being  the  case, 
he  thought  that  by  coming  to  the  resolution 
proposed,  and  by  taking  as  a  libel  upon  the 
House  a  condemnation  of  its  proceedings, 
which,  however  unjustifiable  might  be  the 
language  in  which  it  was  couched,  did  not 
unfortunately  want  some  foundation  in 
truth,  instead  of  raising  themselves  in 
public  estimation,  they  would,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  so  ineffectual  an  attempt  to  cover 
their  own  misdoings,  only  bring  down  upon 
themselves,  and,  indeed,  he  thought  justly, 
a  greater  degree  of  public  reprehension  than 
before.  He  did  not  mean  to  accuse  hon. 
Gentlemen  at  the  other  side  of  the  House 
of  deliberate  perjury,  but  he  asked  any  man, 
did  they  not  all  on  that  as  well  as  on  the 
other  side  of  tlie  House,  when  Committees 
were  struck,  anticipate  the  result  of  the 
investigation  from  the  opinions  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  whose  names  had 
been  drawn  ?  If  that  were  the  case,  it 
would  not  be  wise — he  admitted  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin  had 
gone  much  too  far  in  the  expressions  he  had 
used — but  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  wise 
in  them  to  adopt  the  resolution  proposed. 
Instead  of  doing  so,  he  conceived  their 
wisest  course  would  be  to  drop  the  present 
proceedings,  commence  the  regular  busi- 
ness of  the  evening,  and  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  again  at  the  earliest 
possible  period.  The  House  ought  to 
recollect  that  on  the  Ministerial  side  they 
had  shown  themselves  most  anxious  that 
the  evil  complained  of  should  before  this 
have  been  corrected.  They  wished  that, 
even  before  the  election  petitions  of  this 
Session  came  on  for  trial,  an  attempt  should 
have  been  made  to  improve  the  tribunal  to 
decide  upon  their  merits ;  but  they  were 
met  on  the  other  side  by  the  assertion  that 
parties  had  a  vested  right  in  the  pre- 
sent system;  they  were  told  it  would 
be  a  perversion  of  justice  to  alter,  not  the 
law  which  was  to  be  administered;  for  no 


one  proposed  that  this  should  be  chanjged — 
they  were  told  it  would  be  an  invasion  of 
the  fair  rights  of  those  who  had  petitioned 
if  an  alteration  were  made  in  the  mode  in 
which  petitions  should  be  heard.  He  did 
not,  therefore,  ask  the  House  to  adopt  any 
such  proceeding  as  that  which  had  been 
suggested  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Dublin;  all  he  asked  was,  that  they 
should  not  attempt  to  prop  up  a  system, 
condemned  by  the  public  voice,  by  a  reso- 
lution which  would  not  be  responded  to  by 
public  opinion,  but  that  they  should  forbear, 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  dignity,  from 
noticing  reproaches  and  attacks  upon  them- 
selves which,  with  whatever  violence  they 
might  be  made,  were  yet  in  substance  de- 
served, and  proceed  to  the  public  business 
of  the  evening,  and  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity they  could  to  improve  the  system  for 
the  trial  of  controverted  elections.  He  had 
omitted  to  state,  that  he  meant  to  impute 
no  reproach  whatever  to  the  other  side 
which  did  not  attach  equally  to  both  ades 
of  the  House.  He  thought  Gentlemen  on 
both  sides  incapable  of  deliberately  per- 
juring themselves;  but  the  law  being  in 
many  points  in  a  state  of  extreme  doubt, 
there  being  in  almost  all  cases  questions  of 
great  difficulty  to  be  decided,  and  there 
being  also  so  much  ignorance  among  hon. 
Members,  not  being  professed  lawyers, 
looking  especially  to  the  practice  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  of  striking  the  brains  out 
of  a  Committee,  as  it  was  called,  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  were  desirous  of  doing  their  duty 
conscientiously  found  themselves  in  a  most 
painful  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  law 
and  justice  really  required,  and  in  such  a 
state  of  things,  with  their  leanings  to  their 
own  friends,  the  decisions  of  Election 
Committees,  without  imputing  deliberate 
perjury  to  their  Members,  were  in  the 
highest  degree  unsatisfactory.  With  these 
opinions,  he  thought  by  far  the  best  course 
the  House,  so  placed,  could  pursue,  was  to 
proceed  at  once  to  the  regular  business  of 
the  evening ;  for  if  they  did  not,  if  they 
voted  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  a  breach  of  privilege,  they  must 
vote  the  articles  which  had  been  read  from 
The  Times  and  the  Morning  Chronicle  a 
breach  of  privilege  also,  and  enter  into  a 
warfare  of  this  description  against  the 
whole  press  of  the  country.  ITiat  was  a 
course  which  the  House  would  act  most 
improperly  in  adopting,  and  he,  therefore, 
moved  as  an  amendment  to  the  motion  of 
the  noble  Lord  opposite,  that  the  order  of 
the    day    for    the    House  resolving  into 
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Committee  on  the  Poor-law  (Ireland)  Bill 
be  now  read. 

Mr.  Mtlnet  Gatkell  stud,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  plain  and  simple  question 
which  waa  now  before  them,  was  whether 
&ny  Member  of  the  House  of  ConimoDS 
should  be  permitted  by  a  majority  of  ils 
Members,  not  merely  to  use  the  language 
which  liad  been  imputed  to  the  learned 
Gentleman,  but  to  ayow  and  justify  that 
language  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  i  re. 
fusing  to  retract  one  syllabic  of  the  impu- 
tatioue  lie  had  cast,  or  to  exprtss  the 
slightest  regret  thut  be  had  cast  them.  He 
was  glud  that  his  noble  Friend,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Northamptonshire,  had  broui^hl 
this  matter  before  the  House.  He  waf 
glad  they  h^d  an  opportunity  of  deciding 
whether  there  were  or  were  not  limits  ' 
the  abuse  and  ribaldry  that  might  be  i 
sorted  to  in  certain  quarters  with  impunity, 
He  owucd,  however,  he  should  have 
thought  that  upon  a  (question  which 
aff^ted,  not  merely  the  privileges  of  that 
House,  but  the  common  decency  of  its 
proceedings,  they  should  have  heard  a 
somewhat  different  speech  from  that  which 
had  jnst  been  made  by  the  noble  Secretary 
at  War.  But  it  appeared  that  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  were  in  a  position  of 
tnrae  difficulty  upon  this  question,  and 
they  sought  to  evade  it  by  passiog  to  the 
other  orders  of  the  da^.  They  seemed  to 
feel  that  since  the  division  upon  the  ballot 
they  had  lost  ground  with  their  supporters, 
and  insteait  of  [ueeting  this  question  fairly, 
by  a  frank  and  manly  avowal  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  learned  Gentleman  was 
defensible,  they  did  not  venture  to  j 
nounce  any  opinion  upon  the  subject.  . 
an  intimation  had  been  conveyed  by  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Secretnry  for  the  Home 
Department,  that  if  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  entertain  the  proposition  of  his 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Maidstone)  he  wouk 
drag  under  its  notice  the  conduct  of  tht 
Bishop  of  Exeter — ^that  he  would  rake  up 
an  old  charge  which  had  been  delivered 
by  that  right  rev.  Prelate,  for  the  graf 
lication  of  a  certain  section  of  his  su[ 
porters,  who  sought  for  the  expulsion  < 
Bishops  from  the  House  of  IjdtAs.  H 
(Mr.  Gasbell)  presumed  that  when  tli 
Doble  Lord  had  given  this  notice,  he  had 
been  actuated  by  no  feelings  of  personal 
hostility;  although  he  confessed  it  had 
struck  him  as  just  possible,  that  the  nnbh 
Ijord  might  have  had  the  worst  of  some 
wevious  encounter  with  the  Bishop  of 
E\e(er-~that  he  might  have  been  engaged 


in  some  correspondence  with  that  right 
reverend  Prelate,  which  had  left  traces  of 
dissatisfaction  upon  his  mind.  But  let 
ask  the  noble  Lord,  and  ask  the  House, 
what  would  have  been  the  course  taken  by 
the  Government,  and  what  the  language  of 
its  Members,  if  these  charges  had  been 
made,  not  by  The  Times,  The  Standard, 
or  The  Morning  Chronicle,  but  by  Gentle- 
men upon  bis  (tlic  Opposition)  side  against 
Gentlemen  upon  thai  ?  What  would  have 
been  the  language  of  the  uiible  Lonl,  the 
Member  for  Nurthumberland,  if  they  (the 
Opposition)  had  preferred  charges  nf  per- 
jury p  gainst  the  Gentlemen  opposite, 
founded  upon  the  re]K>rtH  at  Roxburgh,  at 
Sligo,  and  at  Salford  ?  Would  the  noble 
I.ord  then  have  shrunk  from  the  expression 
of  an  opinion  P  Would  he  hare  sheltered 
himself  behind  the  previous  question  ?  or 
would  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  have  sought  refuge  in  a 
countercharge  against  others  ?  No;  they 
would  have  told  the  House,  and  with  per- 
fect justice,  that  not  one  hour  sliould  have 
been  suffered  to  elapse,  before  reparation 
had  been  made  for  the  outrage  committed 
upon  its  privileges.  How  then  did  the  two 
cases  differ  .*  Why,  simplv  in  this— that 
the  person  who  preferreil  the  charge  now, 
was  the  person  who  maintained  theQueeu's 
Government  in  office,  though  he  was  also 
the  person  who  in  1834  bad  charged  the 
father  of  the  noble  Viscount  (Howick) 
with  entertaining  a  proud  and  malignant 
batrt^d  towards  the  Irish  nation,  and  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  with  sharing  in  the  same  feel- 
ing. Surely,  however,  it  was  no  reason, 
because  such  were  the  necessities  of  her 
Majesty's  Government,  that  they  were 
constrained  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposition 


of  the  noble  Viscount,  that  the  maji 


yof 


the  House  of  Commons  should  stt  silent 
too.  Undoubtedly,  if  he  (Mr.  Gaskell) 
could  bringhimsel'fto  regard  this  language 
of  the  learned  Member  as  ao  indication  only 
of  bis  individual  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  any  body  of  Gentlemen  in  that 
House,  he  should  be  perfectly  indifferent 
to  the  imputation  it  conveyed.  It  was 
because  the  learned  Gentleman  was  a 
Member  of  that  House,  and  had  chosen  to 
reassert  and  justify  the  language  which 
had  been  complained  of,  that  he  thought 
it  incumbent  upon  the  House  to  notice  it. 
If  after  bearing  such  an  avowal  of  such 
language,  the  House  of  Comnions  should 
determine  with  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secre- 
tary at  War,  that  It  was  not  their  province 
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to  punish  or  control  it,  they  would  bring 
the  character  of  Parliament  into  utter  de- 
gradation with  the  public,  and  strike  a 
fatal  blow  at  the  character  of  all  their 
proceedings. 

Mr.  Langdale  was  surprised  at  the  sen- 
sitiveness which  had  so  suddenly  seized 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  he  had  to  complain  of  charges 
having  been  made  against  himself  as  a 
Roman  Catholic  by  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site, which  they,  too,  felt  so  painfully 
when  urged  against  themselves.  The  hon. 
Member  who  had  just  sat  down  had 
spoken  of  the  indecency  of  bringinjjj  for- 
ward charges  of  perjury  against  Members 
of  that  House ;  but  he  should  like  to  know, 
not  how  many  had  indulged  in  such  ca- 
lumnies, but  how  few  had  refrained  from 
them  in  their  addresses  on  the  hustings 
during  the  late  election  ?  Although  those 
who  agreed  with  him  in  religious  im- 
pressions had  long  been  accustomed  to  be 
taunted  and  maligned  by  every  epithet 
that  could  be  most  painful  to  the  feelings 
of  a  gentleman,  they  were  not  yet  so 
callous  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  re- 
proaches which  were  sometimes  cast  upon 
them,  and,  therefore,  he  hoped  if  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  felt  galled  when 
charges  like  the  present  were  brought 
home  to  them,  they  would  be  a  little  more 
cautious  in  their  aspersions  for  the  future. 
With  respect  to  the  matter  immediately 
under  consideration,  he  meant  as  to  the 
decisions  of  election  Committees,  he  felt 
considerable  difficulty  in  expressing  an 
opinion.  He  rememberedj  while  yet  a 
novice,  unacquainted  with  the  proceedings 
of  that  House,  being  requested  to  attend 
a  ballot  shortly  after  taking  his  seat,  and 
the  fact  he  was  about  to  state,  while  it 
showed  the  spirit  in  which  parties  acted, 
was  equally  applicable  to  both  sides  of  the 
House.  On  that  occasion  having  been 
anxiously  requested  to  attend  a  ballot,  he 
said  to  the  gentleman  who  applied  to  him, 
"  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  Members 
are  bound  by  oath  at  the  Table  of  the 
House  to  give  a  verdict  accordmg  to  the 
evidence?'*  And  the  reply  he  received 
was,  *'  If  such  be  your  impressions,  you 
may  as  well  absent  yourself.'*  He  was  not 
aware  any  distinction  could  be  drawn  be- 
tweoiKaV Member  binding  himself  by  a 
solemn  oaCh  to  give  a  verdict  according  to 
evidence  anoVa  juryman  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice ;  and  theVxpressions  of  joy  and  con- 
gratulation wliK'li  he  had  lieard  in  that 
House  only  last  >rhursday,   when  a  Com-  | 


mittee  was  chosen  of  certain  Members, 
should  have  excited  universal  reprobation, 
'i'he  hon.  Member  theu  read  an  extract 
from  an  article  in  Fraser^s  Magazine, 
in  which,  alluding  to  the  decisions  which 
had  been  come  to  in  the  last  Parliament, 
it  was  said,  **  The  Committees  decided  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  political  feelings 
but  it  was  mere  folly  to  call  this  for- 
swearing themselves."  He  did  not  like 
using  any  harsh  terms,  but  if  he  were  ob- 
liged to  give  an  opinion,  he  could  not 
conscientiously  say  the  accusation  was 
false. 

Mr.  Colquhoiin  said,  the  House  had  been 
placed  in  a  very  s  ngular  position  by  the 
amendment  of  the  noble  Secretary-at-War. 
A  charge  had  been  made  against  every 
Member  of  that  House — at  least  against 
every  Member  who  sat  on  that  (the  oppo- 
sition) side  of  the  House — and  they  had 
been  told  by  the  noble  Lord  it  applie<l  to 
both  sides  of  the  House,  with  respect  to 
election  Committees.  What  was  the  charge  ? 
That  those  who  by  a  solemn  oath  bound 
themselves  to  decide  according  to  evidence 
were  guilty  of  corrupt  perjury.  He  was 
glad  the  noble  Lord  had  retracted  the  ex- 
pression "substantially  true,"  he  after- 
wards admitted,  that  it  was  not  '*  substan- 
tially true  ;"  for  he  said,  that  hon. 
Members  being  ignorant  of  law,  or  diffi- 
cult questions  requiring  much  technical 
knowledge  often  decided  wrong.  They 
must  all  admit,  that  party  spirit  or  bias 
prevailed  in  the  minds  of  hon.  Members 
who  constituted  election  Committees;  he 
attributed  to  them  no  blame  on  that  ac- 
count, for  it  was  inseparable  from  the 
weakness  of  human  nature.  A  Member 
feeling  a  strong  desire  that  a  particular 
individual  should  be  seated,  heard  the  evi- 
dence and  the  speeches  of  counsel  with 
that  bias,  and  decided  according  to  it; 
but  surely  there  was  the  utmost  difference 
between  the  bias  of  a  prejudiced  partisan 
and  the  cool  deliberate  calculations  of 
a  perjurer.  What  did  the  noble  Lord 
propose  to  do  >  That  they  should  pass  to 
the  order  of  the  day,  that  they  should 
tamely  sit  down  in  the  face  of  the  public 
under  the  taint  of  universal  perjury.  If 
any  one  had  charged  an  individual  Mem- 
ber of  that  House  with  perjury,  must  he 
not  instantly  have  proceeded  to  investigate 
it,  and  if  he  were  found  guilty,  of  course 
be  would  be  considered  unwoithy  of  a 
seat  in  th.at  House.  But  was  the  charge 
rendered  less  flagrant  because  it  was  made 
wholesale .?— because  the  House  of  Cora- 
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mons  was^  in  the  face  of  England^  tainted 
with  an  nniFersal  leprosy  ?  He  maintained 
there  was  no  other  way  of  upholding  the 
character  of  the  House  and  the  consist- 
ency of  their  proceedings,  than  supporting 
the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  he 
thanked  him  for  having  brought  the  sub- 
ject forward  —  he  thanked  him,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  Members  from  Scotland, 
both  Whig  and  Tory ;  for  he  did  not  be- 
lieve, that  there  was  a  single  Member  from 
that  country  who  would  appear  at  the 
Table  of  that  House  and  take  an  oath  to 
administer  justice  according  to  the  evi- 
dence, and  then  go  into  the  Committee 
room  and  return  a  verdict  to  favour  his 
party  views  and  prejudices,  but  against  the 
solemn  oath  he  had  taken,  and  thus  be 
guilty  of  deliberate  perjury.  He,  there- 
fore, called  upon  all  the  Members  from 
Scotland,  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  so- 
lemnly to  declare,  that  the  accusation  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin 
was  a  false  and  deliberate  calumny.  The 
question,  from  whom  the  charge  emanated, 
was  a  matter  of  little  consideration.  The 
single  circumstance  of  the  individual  being 
a  Member  of  that  House  rendered  it  a 
much  more  serious  case  than  if  the  charge 
had  been  made  in  The  Times  or  Morning 
Chronicle^  or  any  other  publication.  He, 
therefore,  called  on  the  House  to  meet 
this  charge  as  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Northamptonshire  proposed.  He 
thanked  that  noble  Lord  on  another 
ground  for  bringing  forward  this  motion  ; 
he  thanked  him,  because  bvthat  motion  he 
had  produced  a  revelation  on  a  matter 
which  had  hitherto  been  much  and  cu- 
riou^^Iy  concealed  —  namely,  on  the  con- 
nexion which  had  been  long  supposed  to 
exist  between  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Dublin  and  the  Members  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  [Ciuestion.']  He  would 
show  that  his  remarks  were  strictly  relevant 
to  the  question.  The  motion  of  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  Northamptonshire 
had  been  met  by  a  proposition  of  the  noble 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  to 
enter  into  an  investigation  of  certain  pro- 
ceedings of  a  right  rev.  Prelate.  He  had 
no  objection  to  such  an  investigation. 
The  right  rev.  Prelate  himself  had  no 
objection  to  such  an  investigation.  But 
it  was  curious  to  observe  how  promptly 
and  instantly  the  noble  Secretary  had 
thrown  that  proposition  as  a  shield  over 
his  great  partisan  and  ally,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dublin.  He  was 
only  doing  justice  to  the  noble  Secretary 


when  he  said,  that  if  he  or  if  any  other 
hon.  Member  were  to  charge  Lord  John 
Russell  with  being  guilty  of  gross  and 
wilful  perjury,  all  his  honest  feeling  and 
all  his  high  blood  would  rise  instantly  in 
defiance  of  that  slanderous  imputation. 
He  was  only  doing  justice  to  the  noble 
Secretary  when  he  said,  that  he  believed 
that  the  noble  Lord  would  be  anxious  to 
maintain  in  that  House  the  same  high 
character  which  he  enjoyed  out  of  it  as  a 
private  individual  ;  and  he  hoped  in 
return  that  the  noble  Secretary  would  do 
him  and  his  friends  the  justice  to  suppose 
that  they  held  quite  as  high  as  he  held, 
the  value  of  character.  The  charge  of 
gross,  wilful,  and  deliberate  perjury  was 
not  brought  against  them  amid  the  excite- 
ment of  a  Crown  and  Anchor  meeting,  but 
was  calmly  and  solemnly  repeated  in  that 
House,  and  was  repeated  against  them  all. 
He  should  have  expected  that  the  noble 
Secretary,  as  soon  as  the  noble  Member 
for  Northamptonshire  had  tabled  his  motion 
would  have  risen  on  his  own  behalf,  on 
behalf  of  his  friends,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  House,  to  repudiate  this  slanderous 
calumny.  But  no,  not  at  all.  The  noble 
Secretary  proposed  to  divert  their  atten- 
tion from  it  by  an  amiable  inquiry  into  the 
proceedings  of  a  right  rev.  Prelate.  Let  the 
noble  Lord  bring  forward  his  threatened  in- 
quiry, let  us  have  a  field  day — let  the  noble 
Lord  open  his  batteries  and  mount  the 
breach.  He  would  tell  the  noble  Lord, 
that  the  right  rev.  Prelate  would  find 
some  defenders  even  in  that  House. 
[Hear,  hear .']  Yes,  in  spite  of  all  the 
cheers  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
he  dared  to  say,  that  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  would  have  some  supporters 
even  in  that  House;  and  he  said  that, 
because  he  believed  it  to  be  the  prac- 
tice of  the  House  of  Commons  to  allow 
every  individual  accused  at  its  bar  to  be 
heard  in  his  defence.  But  surely,  if  a 
charge  were  to  be  brought  against  the 
right  rev.  Prelate,  such  as  the  noble  Lord 
had  alluded  to,  the  proper  place  in  which 
to  bring  it  forward,  was  the  place  where 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  sat,  and  where  he 
could  defend  himself;  and  if  the  noble 
Lord  was  as  anxious  for  that  inquiry  as  he 
professed  to  be,  surely  he  had  ways  and 
means  of  having  it  proposed  there.  But 
that  is  irrelevant  to  the  present  question. 
But  so,  too,  is  the  amendment  of  the  noble 
Secretary  —  grossly  irrelevant  —  it  is  so 
irrelevant — [Lord  J.  Russell :  I  have 
moved  no  amendment.]     The  noble  Lord 
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had  unquestionably  placed  a  notice  on  the 
liooks,  but  instead  of  following  it  up,  had 
taken  shelter  under  the  amendment  of  the 
previous  question,  moved  by  his  noble  col- 
league, the  Secretary  at  War.  Perhaps  the 
House  would  yet  hear  that  notice  moved  ; 
but  from  what  had  hitherto  occurred,  he 
understood  it  to  be  the  wish  of  the  noble 
Secretary  to  have  the  previous  question 
moved  as  an  amendment,  and  to  huddle 
and  cover  up  the  original  motion  under 
the  pressure  of  it.  A  charge  of  gross, 
wilful,  and  deliberate  perjury,  had  been 
brought  against  every  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  not  merely  ugainst 
those  who  sat  on  the  opposition,  but  also 
against  those  who  sat  on  the  Ministerial 
benches.  He  took  the  noble  Secretary  as 
a  witness  to  that  charge.  He  took  the 
House  also  as  a  witness  to  this  fact,  that 
when  this  charge  was  first  talked  of,  the 
noble  Secretary  had  attempted  to  divert 
their  attention  from  it  by  an  attack  on  a 
right  rev.  Prelate.  It  was  curious,  that 
no  sooner  was  this  ciiarge  made  against  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin,  than 
the  House  was  called  upon  to  throw  its 
shield  over  him,  and  was  to  sit  still  under 
the  taint  of  universal  perjury,  so  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  might  not  have 
his  language  characterised  in  the  severe 
but  just  terms  proposed  by  the  noble  Mem- 
ber for  Northamptonshire, — terms  which 
lie  had  conceived  to  be  so  well  chosen  as  to 
compel  every  Member  to  support  them 
who  wished  to  stand  well  with  his  consti- 
tuents. 

Mr.  Eaton  said,  that  having  been  ap- 
pointed a  Member  of  the  Committee  to 
decide  on  the  merits  of  the  Belfast  election, 
he  could  not  sit  quiet  whilst  he  heard  a 
charge  of  perjury  against  it.  On  the  part 
of  that  Committee,  and  in  justiBcation  of 
his  own  conscience,  he  said,  that  he  would 
not  submit  to  act  upon  that  Committee  if 
he  were  liable  to  be  intimidated  by  the 
taunts  of  Mr.  O'Connell.  He  would  only 
add  an  expression  of  his  willingness  to  sup- 
port the  motion  of  the  noble  Member  for 
Northamptonshire. 

Mr.  Williams  Wynn  said,  he  was  not 
surprised  at  the  feelings  expressed  by  the 
hon.  Member  who  spoke  last.  He  was  not 
surprised,  that  any  hon.  Member,  on  whom 
by  law  the  trial  of  a  controverted  election 
had  fallen,  should  feel  thq  situation  in 
which  he  would  be  placed  if  he  were  liable 
to  be  charged  with  the  commission  of  gross, 
wilful,  and  deliberate  perjury,  without 
having  any  remedy  for  such  a  cruel  wrong. 


Was  that  the  case  with  respect  to  any  other 
subject  of  the  realm }  Let  him  ask  the 
House  whether,  in  the  most  trifling  case, 
if  a  jury  were  summoned  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  or  in  any  other  court,  and 
if  any  one  were  to  presume  to  publish,  that 
the  jury  who  heard,  and  that  the  judge 
who  tried  it,  were  guilty  of  wilful  and 
deliberate  perjury, — let  him  ask  the  House 
whether  there  would  be  any  hesitation  to 
inflict  on  the  individual  who  made  such  a 
charge  against  the  judge  and  the  jury,  the 
punishment  of  commitment  for  contempt  ? 
Even  if  such  a  charge  were  made  against 
the  judge  and  the  jury  in  a  humbler  court, 
as  for  instance  in  a  court  of  quarter  ses- 
sions— let  him  ask  the  House  whether  the 
publication  of  such  a  charge,  against  such 
parties,  would  not  be  an  indictable  misde- 
meanour, subjecting  the  party  to  be  very 
heavily  punished  .J*  But,  of  that  protec- 
tion which  was  given  by  the  law  and  prac- 
tice of  this  country  to  every  other  indivi- 
dual who  had  to  try  a  case  as  judge  or 
juror,  it  was  now  proposed  to  deprive  this 
branch  of  the  high  court  of  Parliament.  It 
had  been  said  by  some  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  "  We  don't 
pretend  to  justify  this  language/'  But  the 
noble  Secretary  had  gone  much  further, 
and  said,  "  We  don't  justify  it,  but  we 
plead  guilty  to  the  use  of  it."  He  asked 
whether  that  was  not  a  fair  construction 
to  put  upon  the  amendment  of  the  noUe 
Secretary  at  War  ?  Hon.  Members  sitting 
on  his  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House 
had  been  charged  out  of  doors  with  the 
commission  of  gross  perjury.  Notice  had 
been  taken  of  that  charge  within  those 
walls.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member, 
who  had  made  it  out  of  doors,  came  forward 
and  repeated  it  in  the  face  of  the  House, 
and  then  the  noble  Secretary  came  forward 
to  propose  that  the  House  should  not  con- 
sider that  charge,  but  should  pass  on  to  the 
other  orders  of  the  day.  Now  there  could 
be  only  one  of  these  two  reasons  for  such 
an  amendment,  either  that  the  charge  was 
in  itself  of  so  trivia]  and  frivolous  a  nature, 
that  the  assertion  either  one  way  or  the 
other  was  of  no  importance,  or  that  hon. 
Members  felt  it  to  be  so  just  that  they 
needs  must  plead  guilty  to  it.  Let  them 
consider  what  the  effect  must  be  of  adopt- 
ing either  of  those  reasons  as  their  own. 
To-morrow  was  a  day  flxed  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  election  Committee.  Did  they 
mean  to  say  that  they  would  summon  Mem- 
bers to  their  table,  and  compel  them  to  try 
the  merits  of  a  disputed  return,  knowing, 
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as  they  must  know,  that  if  their  decision 
were  not  such  as  to  please  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dublin,  they  would 
first  of  all  be  publicly  accused  by  him  out 
of  doors  of  gross  and  deliberate  perjury, 
and  that,  in  the  next  instance,  they  must 
submit  to  the  mortification  of  seeing  him 
get  up  in  his  place  to  re -assert  and  justify 
his  accusation.  Was  that  a  fair  situation, 
he  would  ask  to  put  any  man  in  ?  If  such 
an  attack  would  be  a  gross  act  of  injus- 
tice in  any  individual,  was  not  its  injustice 
extremely  aggravated  when  it  was  made  by 
an  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  was 
himself  shortly  to  be  a  defendant  before  an 
election  Committee  ?  It  was  holding  out 
this  language  to  the  hon.  Members  who 
came  to  be  sworn  at  the  table  as  Members 
of  the  Committee  to  sit  upon  his  case, — 
*'  Decide  for  me  and  no  one  shall  bring  a 
charge  against  you ;  decide  against  me  and 
I  will  publicly  accuse  you  of  wilful  per- 
jury," a  charge  which,  if  the  House 
affirmed  the  amendment  of  the  noble  Se- 
cretary at  War,  they  could  never  notice  or 
visit  with  any  contradiction  hereafter.  The 
hon.  Member  might  repeat  it  again  with 
impunity,  if  the  House  failed  to  notice  it 
now.  He  might  then  say,  ''  I  said  it  once 
before  out  of  doors*  I  was  charged  in  the 
House  with  having  said  it  there.  I  repeated 
it  before  your  faces,  and  you  then  went  to 
the  orders  of  the  day.  Now,  when  I 
assert  it  a  third  time,  will  you  venture  to 
punish  me  ?  I  was  encouraged  to  the  re. 
petition  of  it  by  your  decision  on  that  oc- 
casion, which  was  an  admission  of  the  truth 
of  the  charge,  and  I  am  therefore  justified, 
by  your  own  admission  of  its  truth,  in  re- 
asserting it."  He  felt,  that  under  such 
circumstances  no  hon.  Member  would  be 
justly  blameable  for  refusing  to  serve 
upon  an  election  Committee;  for  it  was 
not  fitting  that  a  man  of  honour  should  be 
exposed  to  such  imputations,  cast  upon 
them  as  they  were  by  an  individual  who 
set  their  rules  and  privileges  at  defiance. 
''  I  know  not.  Sir,"  continued  the  right  hon. 
Member,  ''  if  conduct  like  this  is  to  be  over- 
looked, how  you  are  to  discharge  the  func- 
tions of  the  Chair.  Let  me  ask  you,  Sir, 
if  any  Gentleman  who  now  hears  me 
should  bring  forward  a  charge  here,  no 
matter  how  disorderly  or  how  contrary  to 
the  regulations  of  the  House,  in  what 
manner  and  with  what  chance  of  success 
you  can  interpose,  if  this  amendment  be 
carried.  The  hon.  Member  whom  you. 
Sir,  call  to  order,  will  say  to  you,  *  I  re- 
assert the  charge  1  have  already  made ;  it 
VOL.XLI.    {JT} 


is  a  charge  of  the  same  nature  which  Mr. 
O'Conneil  made  against  one  side  of  the 
House,  which  his  supporters  made  against 
the  other,  including  themselves ;  which  he 
was  called  upon  to  defend  after  he  had 
made  it ;  which  he  refused  either  to  retract 
or  to  apologise  for,  and  which,  after  being 
called  on  for  a  retractation  or  an  apology,  he 
openly  re-asserted;  and  therefore.  Sir, 
though  you  tell  me  that  I  am  doing  what  is 
wrong,  what  is  disorderly,  what  is  contrary 
to  the  practice,  the  regulations,  and  the 
privileges  of  the  House,  I  will  persevere, 
I  will  pursue  my  own  course,  I  will  re- 
assert the  very  matter  of  which  you  point- 
edly complain.'  '  And  now,'  he  will  con- 
tinue, '  let  the  House,  if  it  can,  either 
stop  or  punish  me  for  what  they  neither 
stopped  nor  punished  Mr.  O'Conneil.  Sir, 
they  cannot,  they  dare  not.'  Such,  Sir, 
will  be  the  language  you  will  be  condemned 
to  hear,  if  the  House,  in  an  unfortunate 
hour,  should  be  induced  to  concur  in  this 
amendment.  The  honour  and  regularity 
of  our  proceedings  are  more  at  stake  than 
the  conduct  of  any  individual.  I  know  not 
how  the  assertion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dublin  can  be  more  fairly  met 
than  by  the  motion  of  the  noble  Member 
for  Northamptonshire.  I  can  lay  my  hand 
on  my  heart,  and  say,  that  I  have  never 
been  on  any  Committee  of  the  many  in 
which  I  have  acted,  in  which  I  had  reason 
to  believe  any  Gentleman  was  guilty  of 
gross  perjury,  or  of  doing  what  he  knew 
and  what  he  felt  to  be  wrong.  Mem- 
bers there  have  been  on  Committees,  and 
Members  there  will  be  on  them,  as  on 
other  tribunals,  who  have  sometimes  erred^ 
and  who  have  come  to  decisions  which 
many  thought  wrong,  of  which  I  myself 
disapproved.  On  doubtful  questions  they 
have  been,  insensibly  to  themselves,  biassed 
by  partialities;  they  have  paid,  perhaps, 
an  undue  deference  to  the  opinions  of 
others,  instead  of  forming,  as  they  ought, 
their  own  judgment.  But,  after  forty 
years*  experience,  I  declare,  that  I  do 
not  know  of  one  instance  which  could 
justify  the  observation  made  against  this 
side  of  the  House  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dublin.  If  such  an 
observation  were  true,  I  repeat  what  I 
said  on  a  former  occasion,  that  it  is  not 
merely  for  the  trial  of  controverted  elec- 
tions, but  also  for  all  legislative  functions, 
that  we  are  unfit.  If  that  he  the  case,  the 
sooner  we  consent  to  any  change  or  reform 
in  our  system  of  Government  the  better, 
and  readily  will  I  agree  to  it." 
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•    Viscount  Eastnor^  as  Chairman  of  the 
Marylebooe  Election  Committee,  begged  to 
say  a  few  words.     It  was  true,  that   the 
majority  upon  that  Committee  were  Gen- 
tlemen  who  generally  sat  upon  that  side  of 
the  House,  and,  consequently,  came  under 
the  denomination  of  **  perjured  Tories  ;" 
but  he  flattered  himself,  that  no  one  pro- 
ceeding of  that  Committee  could  fairly  be 
brought  in  question.     In  point  of  fact,  no 
sooner  had  the  Committee  assembled,  and 
the  counsel  communicated  with  each  other^ 
than  the  counsel  for  the  sitting  Member^ 
who  had  to  make  out  his    qualification, 
declared,  that  after  the  best  consideration 
of  the   subject,  he   was  not  prepared  to 
advise  the  sitting  Member  to  defend  his 
case  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  counsel 
for  the  petitioner  as  distinctly  stated,  that 
after   due    consideration,    he  thought   it 
would  be  so  difficult,  and  would  require  so 
much  time  and  outlay  of  money,  to  strike 
off,  if  it  could  be  done  at  all,  so  many  votes 
as  to  put  the  petitioner  at  the  head  of  the 
poll,  that  he  would  not  give  the  Committee 
any  further  trouble  on  the  subject,   and 
consequently  the  Committee  could  not  have 
come  to  any  other  decision  than  the  one  it 
had  given.     He  believed,  that  at  the  time 
the  speech  in  question  was  made  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin,  the 
Marylebone  election  Committee  was  the 
only  one  upon  which  the  majority  came 
under  the  denomination  of  a  Tory  ma- 
jority.    He   could  not  have   conceived  it 
Eossible,   had   he   not   heard  it  from  the 
on.  and  learned  Gentleman,  that  Sir  S. 
Whalley  could  make  such  a  statement  as 
that  he  was  deterred  from  venturing  upon 
the  defence  of  his  seat  because  the  majority 
of  the  Committee  were  Tories.     This  was 
a  most  unfair  statement,  for  he  could  con- 
scientiously say,  that  he  had  not,  in  any 
proceeding  of  that   Committee,   detected 
the  slightest  tendency  to  unfairness.   Such 
statements  as  these  could  have  no  effect 
upon   Members  of  the  House  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  each 
case,   but   they  went  forth  with  a  most 
unfavourable  effect   to  the   public.      He 
could  well  enter  into  the  feelings  which 
had  actuated  the  noble  Member  for  North- 
amptonshire; and  when  he  heard  the  ob- 
noxious words  openly  in  the  face  ot'  the 
House  avowed  and  adopted  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  who  had  uttered  them 
elsewhere,  he  could  not  conceive  how  any 
Member  of  the  House  could  patiently  sub- 
mit   to  remain    under  the  charge   which 
thev  conveyed.     The  charge  was  a  most 


unjust  one ;  it  was  not  simply  a  charge 
against  Members  of  that  House  of  having 
allowed  their  political  feelings  to  weigh 
with  them  in  the  decision  of  doubtliil  or 
nicely- balanced  points,  ef  having  had  a 
bias  towards  party — that  would  have  been 
a  different  thing — but  this  was  a  charge 
of  wilful  perjury ;  a  charge  that  not  only 
every  gentleman^  but  every  man  endowed 
with  honest  feelings,  must  feel  disgust  and 
abhorrence  for.  He,  for  one,  could  not 
patiently  remain  under  such  a  stigma; 
and  he  could  safely  say,  that  not  only  he 
himself  had  never  rendered  himself  liable 
to  such  a  charge,  but  that  he  had  never 
witnessed  it  in  others. 

Mr.  Brotherlon  thanked  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  had  vindicated  the  Salford  Com- 
mittee.. He  believed  that  Committee  had 
decided  most  justly.  He  also  thanked  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wenlock  for  the  informa- 
tion which  that  hon.  Gentleman  had,  at 
so  early  a  date,-  given  him  about  various 
election  Committees;  for,  before  evidence 
had  been  heard  in  any  of  these  Committees, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  been  kind  enough 
to  inform  him  what  would  be  the  result  in 
each  case. 

Mr.  Horsman  thought,  that  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  were  not  following  the 
wisest  possible  course  in  this  matter.  He 
quite  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  below 
him,  that  the  evils  of  the  present  election 
Committees  were  not  limited  to  one  side 
of  the  House,  but  prevailed  equally  on 
both  sides.  A  substantial  majority  of  the 
House  would  affirm  that  this  charge  was 
true.  Yes,  it  was  the  opinion  of  a  great 
portion  of  th^  Members  of  that  House, 
that  they  who  came  to  the  Table  of  the 
House  to  swear  that  they  would  decide 
according  to  justice,  were  led  away  by 
their  private  feelings,  and  decided  accord- 
ing to  their  party.  The  Gentlemen  op- 
posite appeared,  on  this  occasion,  to  have 
their  sensitive  feelings  worked  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  excitement  at  the  bare 
idea  of  perjury;  but  the  petition  presented 
a  hw  nights  ago,  which  distinctly  charged 
the  Roman  Catholic  Members  of  the  House 
with  perjury,  created  no  such  feeling  in 
the  minds  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite. 
That  petition  was  intrusted  to  the  hon. 
Member  fur  East  Kent,  its  reception  was 
opposed,  and  he  himself  had  submitted  to 
that  hon.  Gentleman  the  propriety  of  with- 
drawing a  petition  which  passed  so  great 
and  unnccci^sary  an  insult  upon  a  large 
body  of  the  Members  of  that  House.  The 
hon.  Gentleman,  however,  in  order  that 
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the  House  might  judge  of  the  petition, 
moFed  that  it  should  be  read  by  the  clerk 
at  the  table  ;  it  was  read,  and  contained 
a  specific  charge  against  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Members.  The  hon.  Member  for 
East  Kent  then  prudently  expressed  him- 
self inclined  to  withdraw  the  petition,  very 
much  to  the  declared  dissatisfaction  of 
many  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  in 
particular  loudly  insisting  on  its  being 
received.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  cir- 
cumstance of  so  recent  occurrence,  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  talked  as  if  it  were  an 
altogether  unheard-of  thing,  that  Membei*s 
of  that  House  should  be  charged  with  a 
forgetfulness  of  their  oaths.  The  imputa- 
tion against  the  Roman  Catholic  Members 
was  received  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
with  the  utmost  complacency,  but  no 
sooner  was  any  thing  of  the  sort  thrown 
out  against  themselves,  than  their  zeal  for 
the  honour  of  the  House*  became  great, 
overflowing,  and  no  expression  of  indigna- 
tion could  be  too  pointed  to  mark  tneir 
sense  of  the  insult  offered  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  greatly 
pleased  to  see  that  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site had,  since  the  other  night,  discovered 
that  the  charge  of  perjury  was  not  one 
which  ought  lightly  to  be  thrown  out 
against  Members  of  that  House.  He  was 
glad  to  perceive  that,  however  unfeeling 
they  were  when  such  a  charge. was  brought 
aigainst  one  class  of  Members  of  the  House, 
they  were  at  least  particularly  sensitive 
when  the  charge  was  retorted  upon  them- 
selves. To  come  to  the  precise  question 
before  them,  in  the  first  place,  he  begged 
to  return  the  noble  Lorcl  below  him  his 
most  cordial  thanks  for  the  course  he  had 
that  evening  ado)Jted.  The  feeling  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  evinced  could  not  be 
too  highly  admired,  and  he  trusted,  that 
the  conclusion  of  the  affair  would  be 
equally  satisfactory  to  the  House.  He 
could  only  for  himself  express  the  con- 
viction, that  if  the  noble  Lord,  in  the 
career  which  lay  before  him,  was  fortunate 
enough  to  bring  forward  many  motions,  as 
happy  in  their  results  as  he  was  sure  this 
would  be,  the  noble  Lord's  political  career 
would  be  as  splendid  as  he  trusted  it  would 
be  long.  It  ap[)eared  to  him  (Mr.  Hors- 
roan)  that  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had 
very  carefuHy  avoided  meeting  the  ques- 
tion, and  had  contented  themselves  with 
mere  general  assertions.  What,  he  would 
ask,  was  the  well  understood  opinion  of 
every  person  who  had  at  all  considered  the 


subject  upon  the  election  Committees  of 
that  House  ?  What  was  the  well-known 
opinion  of  Members  tht  mselves,  of  counsel, 
of  agents,  of  every  person  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  them  }  What  was  the  course 
adopted  by  Members  themselves  on  the 
very  last  occasion  that  Committees  were 
balloted  for?  On  that  occasion  the  Con- 
servative Member  got  a  Liberal  Committee, 
the  Liberal  Member  a  Conservative  Com- 
mittee, and  in  each  case  the  Member  at 
once  gave  up  his  seat  without  contesting 
the  point  further,  one  of  them,  the  LiberiU 
Member,  stating,  in  the  newspapers,  his 
reason  for  having  done  so;  this  reason 
being  precisely  that  he  had  got  a  Con- 
servative majority  against  him  in  the 
Committee.  The  cases  he  alluded  to  were 
those  of  the  late  Members  for  Tynemouth 
and  Marylebone.  ^Hear,  hear!]  Hon. 
Gentlemen  seemed  to  intimate  that  he  was 
wrong  in  describing  the  former  Gentleman 
as  a  Conservative,  but  it  was  his  custom 
to  judge  of  hon.  Gentlemen's  opinions  from 
the  party  among  which  they  ordinarily 
ranked  themselves;  and  still,  from  the 
opinions  which  they  expressed,  and  acting 
on  this  rule,  he  conceived  he  was  not  very 
wrong  in  classing  the  hon.  Gentleman 
among  the  Conservatives.  Had  the  hon. 
Gentleman  felt  that  his  Committee  was 
"  a  favourable  one,"  he  would  hardly  have 
given  up  as  he  had  done.  The  charge  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gekitleman,  however, 
was  confined  to  one  set  of  men,  and  to  one 
particular  question.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  spoke  of  the  Spottiswoode  con- 
spiracy, of  the  manner  in  which  that  con- 
spiracy was  instituted  and  carried  on,  and 
it  was  in  reference  to  this  that  he  said, 
the  Irish  and  Scotch  Gentlemen  were  pre- 
pared to  do  injustice.  A  greater  evil,  a 
more  flagraut  abuse,  than  this  Spottiswoode 
subscription  never  existed.  The  subscrip- 
tion was  suggested  before  the  Irish  elections 
took  place  in  the  Tory  journals,  in  the 
month  of  June ;  meetings  were  called, 
subscriptions  entered  into,  and  petitions 
prepared  against  the  Liberals,  even  before 
the  result  of  the  elections  was  known.  If 
that  was  not  a  flagrant  outrage,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  understand  what  came  under 
that  denomination. 

Mr.  Plumptre  referred  to  the  petition 
presented  the  other  evening  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  Members,  llie  parties 
who  signed  that  petition  conceived  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Members,  in  taking  part 
in  the  questions  respecting  Church  pro- 
j^rty  in  Ireland  and  in  England,  violated 
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their  oaths,  and  they  stated  that  the  only 
security  they  had  against  a  repetition  of 
sueli  conduct  was  the  expulsion  of  those 
Members  from  the  House. 

Mr.  Hogg  did  not  rise  to  deal  in  whole- 
sale imputHtions  against  Gentlemen  on 
the  other  side ;  he  was  not  going  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  batch  of 
fourth  en  |)etitions  got  up  by  Mr.  Coppoek, 
or  to  the  shrinking  sensibility  which  would 
not  allow  a  single  question  to  be  put  to 
that  gentleman  when  he  was  called  to  the 
bar,  but  he  wished  to  lay  before  them  a 
particular  case  in  which  that  gentleman 
was  concerned.  The  gentleman  who  at- 
tempted to  get  up  the  petition  in  this  case 
applied  to  his  own  agent,  who  indignantly 
refused  to  be  a  party  to  the  transaction, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  not  a  tittle  of  foun. 
dation  for  it ;  he  then  went  to  Mr.  Cop- 
pock,  a  ready  instrument  in  such  designs, 
who  undertook  the  job.  The  House 
would  be  astonished  when  he  told  them 
that  the  agent  of  the  party  was  told  by 
Mr.  Coppock,  on  remonstrating  with  him, 
that  he  had  put  in  the  petition  to  keep  the 
Tory  Members  from  acting  on  Election 
Committees.  [Cries  of  "Name."]  He 
had  been  asked  his  authority ;  he  seldom 
rose  in  that  House,  and  when  he  did  he 
took  care  to  be  pretty  certain  of  his  facts. 
His  authority  was  a  note  addressed  to  him 
by  the  agent  of  the  Liberal  candidates, 
who  was  afraid  that  he  (Mr.  Hogg)  should 
think  him  a  party  to  such  a  disgraceful 
proceeding.  The  petition  was  directed 
against  himself  and  his  colleague.  The 
note  was  as  follows  :— 

"  Sir, — A  petition  having  been  presented 
against  the  return  of  yourself  and  Mr.  Fox,  for 
Beverley,  charging  you  with  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption before  the  House  of  Commons,  I  did 
not  think  that  in  the  situation  in  which  I  then 
stood  I  ought  to  interfere  ;  but  the  matter 
being  now  ended,  I  think  it  due  to  myself, 
from  the  position  in  which  I  stand,  and  as 
agent  in  the  late  election,  to  inform  yon  that  I 
was  not,  and  would  not  be^  a  party  to  such  a 
disgraceful  proceeding;  and  so  I  told  Mr. 
Coppock,  by  whom  tiie  petition  was  got  up, 
for  the  purpose,  as  he  informed  me,  of  pre- 
venting eitner  of  you  from  sitting  upon  Com- 
mittees. I  beg  to  assure  you  that  Mr.  Clay 
was  no  party  to  the  getting  up  of  the  petition, 
and  that  he,  with  me,  deprecates  the  whole 
proceeding  as  most  vexatious  and  ungentle- 
manlike.'' 

He  hoped  the  House  would  not  con- 
sider the  <»bi^ervation8  he  had  now  addressed 
i0  them  as  irregular,  and  he  ventured  to 


think  he  had  not  addressed  them  without 
foundation. 

Sir  E.  Sugden  was  anxious,  before  the 
House  divided  upon  this  occasion,  that 
they  should  understand  exactly  where  the 
question  now  rested.  He  confessed  he  was 
very  unwilling  to  rise,  not  simply  from  the 
impatience  the  House  might  feel,  but 
because  he  did  expect  that  some  Member 
of  her  Majesty's  Government  would  ad- 
dress it  on  this  great  and  important  ques- 
tion, involving  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  that  House,  which  were  the  best  pro- 
tection of  the  liberties  of  the  people  when 
firmly  and  properly  maintained.  He.  did 
expect  that  some  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  risen  on  this  occasion 
beyond  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  at 
War,  who  had  contented  himself  with 
offering  but  a  ie^w  observations.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin,  as 
he  understood,  put  his  case  thus: — He 
first  told  the  House,  and  truly,  that  it  was 
a  fearful  thing  when  the  seats  of  justice 
were  tainted  with  corruption ;  and  then  he 
stated  his  sole  object  to  be  to  bring  before 
the  House  and  the  country  the  defective 
condition  of  the  tribunal  at  present 
established  by  law  for  the  trial  of  contro- 
verted elections.  That,  perhaps,  was  not 
a  fair  way  of  trying  the  question.  In  the 
first  place,  the  House  would  not  fail  to 
recollect  how  painful  it  must  be  to  Mem- 
bers who  were  bound  to  serve  on  Com- 
mittees, and  Members  who  might  here- 
after be  bound  to  serve  on  Committees,  to 
have  such  an  imputation  cast  on  them  as 
that  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member.  The 
hon.  Member  said,  '*  you  have  a  defective 
tribunal,  against  which  the  whole  world 
cries  out  as  an  abuse,  and  to  which  we  are 
all  agreed  that  some  remedy  must  be 
applied ;  we  have  tried  to  remedy  it,  and 
the  noble  Lord  on  the  Treasury  bench  has 
expressed  his  willingness  to  assist  in  ac 
complishing  that  object ;  you  have  opposed 
us  in  our  endeavours,  and  therefore  let  the 
whole  weight  of  the  indignation  of  the 
country  rest  on  you.*'  Now,  if  the  ques- 
tion were  simply  will  you  or  will  you  not 
consider  whether  the  tribunal  should  be 
altered,  there  was  not  one  Gentleman  on 
the  Opposition  side  who  had  not  shown 
perfect  willingness  to  enter  upon  'it.  The 
objection  which  Gentlemen  on  that  side 
made  to  the  propositions  which  had  come 
from  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  was,  that 
after  the  cases  had  arisen,  and  were  waiting 
for  adjudication,  it  was  sought  to  introduce 
a  new  tribunal  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
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them.  There  would  be  no  objection  on 
the  part  of  any  Gentleman  on  that  side  to 
enter  on  a  considemtion  of  the  nature  of  a 
tribunal  to  be  constructed  after  the  cases 
at  present  undecided  should  hare  been  dis- 
posed of.  Now^  would  anybody  out  of  the 
House  believe,  for  Gentlemen  in  the 
House  knew  it  too  well  to  be  misled,  that 
the  Bill  which  had  been  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  remodelling  the  present  tribu- 
nals was  open  to  every  objection  which 
could  possibly  be  brought  against  the  ex- 
isting constitution  of  these  bodies  ?  What, 
therefore,  became  of  the  ground  which  the 
noble  Secretary  at  War  took,  when  he 
complained  that  those  who  sat  on  the  Op- 
position benches  would  not  entertain  a 
measure  for  the  reconstruction  of  these 
tribunals?  The  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard 
proposed  that  there  should  be  a  Committee 
of  five  Members  instead  of  eleven ;  but 
suppose  that  number  to  be  fixed  upon, 
what  increased  security  was  there  for  the 
rectitude  of  their  decisions  ?  If  the 
Members  were  the  foul  and  guilty  per- 
jurers they  had  been  represented  to  be,  a 
mere  diminution  of  the  number  would 
only  give  greater  facility  and  present 
greater  inducement  to  perjury.  It  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  distinctly  understood, 
that  no  proposition  had  been  hitherto 
made  to  the  House  for  establishing  a  tri- 
bunal  which  would  not  be  open  to  the  very 
same  objections  as  were  urged  against  that 
which  at  present  existed.  But  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dublin  might  say, 
'*  f,  too,  desired  to  give  you  a  remedy, 
which  you  would  not  adopt."  The  House 
could  not  have  forgotten  the  manner  in 
which  that  hon.  Member  had  thought 
proper  to  proceed  with  regard  to  the  Bill 
ne  nad  asked  leave  to  introduce.  He  was 
speaking  from  recollection  of  the  facts,  but 
tney  were  so  recent,  and  had  made  so 
lasting  an  impression,  that  he  could  not  be 
much  mistaken  in  them.  When  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Liskeard  had 
brought  in  his  Bill,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dublin  proposed  his  own  measure.  It  was 
considered  irregular  that  two  Bills  with 
the  same  object  should  be  before  the 
House  at  the  same  time,  but  that  difficulty 
was  got  rid  of  by  changing  the  title  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dublin's  Bill.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Liskeard  introduced  his  Bil)^ 
but  the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin  did  not 
lav  a  line  of  his  on  the  table  of  the  Hou.se. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard,  who  of 
course  must  know  much  more  than  he 
could  of  the  intentioas  of  the  hon.  Member 


for  Dublin,  in  consequence  plainly  de- 
clared that  he  believed  the  hon.  Member 
had  never  prepared  a  line  of  his  Bill. 
What,  then,  became  of  this  exquisite  plan 
— this  admirable  measure  ?  The  hon. 
Member  for  Liskeard  was  a  little  driven  to 
the  wall  about  his  own  Bill ;  and  the  Op- 
position wished  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dublin  to  bring  in  his  Bill,  in  order  that 
the  House  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  both  measures,  and  judging  of 
their  merits.  But  the  noble  Lord  came 
in  to  extricate  his  Friend  from  difficulty, 
and  acting,  not  in  collusion.  Oh  !  no,  but  in 
amiable  concert  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dublin,  recommended  him  to  withdraw 
the  Bill  fur  the  present,  and  the  hon. 
Member  at  once  said  with  a  smile  of  gra- 
cious condescension,  "  I  withdraw  all  op- 
position to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Liskeard."  When  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dublin  declared  he  had  submitted  ano- 
ther plan  to  the  House,  his  memory  must 
be  frail ;  it  was  evidently  not  to  be  relied 
upon  in  the  matter.  He  would  now  come 
to  the  question  before  the  House.  Hon. 
Gentlemen,  as  the  law  now  stood,  were 
bound  to  serve  on  those  Committees;  if 
not,  they  were  liable  to  be  punished  by  the 
House.  Nobody  could  deny  —  and  he 
entirely  agreed  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dublin  in  this — that  if  you 
once  cast  a  suspicion  on  the  judicial  bench, 
or  on  any  judicial  tribunal,  either  in  that 
House  or  out  of  it,  there  was  an  end  to  the 
practical  utility  of  that  tribunal,  and  that 
nothing  but  certainty  of  the  fact  could 
justify  a  Member  of  that  House  in  casting 
such  a  charge.  If  you  once  said  that  a 
judge  had  given  way  to  a  corrupt  bias,  and 
thus  tainted  him  as  he  sat,  from  that  mo- 
ment he  was  quite  disabled  from  adminis- 
tering justice  either  with  benefit  to  the 
public  or  with  satisfaction  to  himself.  To 
bring  such  a  charge  as  this  against  a  tri- 
bunal of  that  House  was,  therefore, 
deserving  of  every  reprehension ;  and  when 
he  was  asked  to  believe  that  Members  of 
that  House  were  in  the  habit  of  committing 
perjury,  he  could  not  agree  with  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  spoKen  from  the  third 
bench,  in  the  mitigated  view  he  had  takea 
of  the  nature  of  the  charge.  No,  he  felt 
that  peijury  was  what  was  intended  by 
that  charge — ^it  was,  that  hon.  Members 
went  into  those  Committees  with  the  in- 
tention to  break  their  oath.  Now,  he 
declared,  upon  his  solemn  word,  as  a  Gen- 
tleman, that  be  did  not  believe  there  was 
one  man  in  the  House  who  would  so  act^ 
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and  if  he  knew  sucli  a  man,  lie  would 
spurn  him  as  he  wouhl  spurn  the  lowest 
animal.  Was  there  any  one  who  believed 
that  such  a  man  was  in  the  House^  oi  who 
would  hold  intercourse  with  a  man  who 
would  go  into  a  Committee  and  deliber- 
ately break  his  oath  ?  The  noble  Lord, 
the  Secretary  at  War,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  had  turned  round  upon  himself, 
and  corrected  an  unfortunate  expression  he 
had  made  use  of,  by  saying  that  a  noble 
Friend  near  him  had  reminded  him  that 
he  should  have  said  no  such  thing  as  that 
the  observation  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  was  quite  deserved.  But  why  did 
not  the  noble  Lord  who  supplied  this  cor- 
rection, why  did  he  not  stand  forward  in 
the  place  which,  as  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  and  as  leader  in  that  House,  he 
ought  to  fill,  and  speak  out  upon  this 
question  ?  Nobody  could  douhtthat  this  was 
a  *;ross  bieach  of  the  privileges  of  that 
House  — nobody  living  could  have  a  doubt 
of  it ;  it  would  bring  them  all  into  con- 
tempt, and  God  only  could  bring  them 
out  of  it  if  they  were  fairly  open  to 
it.  He  spoke  in  a  sad  and  solemn  feel- 
ing. He  had  never  served  on  one  of  those 
Committees,  but  when  he  heard  his  hon. 
Friends  who  sat  around  him,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  as  incapable  of  such  conduct  as 
himself,  and  for  whom  he  felt  as  warmly 
as  he  should  for  himself,  thus  charged,  he 
C(mld  not  sit  still  or  rest  contented  without 
offering  a  few  remarks  to  the  House.  How 
had  this  charge  arisen  ?  Why,  numbers 
of  questions  were  of  such  a  nature  as  would 
admit  of  being  decided  either  way,  without 
the  smallest  impeachment  upon  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  person  deciding.  He  would 
take  an  instance — the  question  of  opening 
the  registers — that  uii^ht  fairly  be  decided 
either  way,  and  parties  with  every  disposi- 
tion to  form  a  correct  judgment  might  de- 
cide in  favour  of  that  side  which  their 
friends  espoused.  He  did  not  mean  to 
<lefend  the  practice,  liut  it  was  incident  to 
the  composition  and  nature  of  the  tribunal. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin 
had  said  that  he  avowed  the  charge,  and 
made  it  in  order  that  the  question  might 
be  raised,  and  a  remedy  found.  What 
was  the  charge  }  That  the  great  body  of 
the  English  and  Scotch  Members  of  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament  habitually 
commit  |)erjury  iigaiust  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers, and  that  Ireland  was  not  safe  against 
the  combination  of  Tory  Members.  He 
believed  in  his  heart  that  there  was  not  one 
Member  in  the  House  who  believed  this 


charge.  But  what  was  the  object  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  ?  Not  to 
vilify  the  great  body  of  the  Members  of 
that  House,  but  to  obtain  a  remedy  for 
the  evils  of  the  present  system  of  de- 
ciding controverted  elections.  Was  it 
then  a  fair  mode  of  obtaining  such  an  end 
to  bring  forward  such  a  charge  in  such 
an  invidious  way  ?  Was  that  a  custom, 
ary  way  of  bringing  forward  a  general 
quei^tion  ?  He  said  a  general  question, 
for  it  was  one  in  which  the  character  of 
the  whole  House  was  involved,  and  he 
must  repeat  that  he  thought  it  a  most 
unfair  way  of  bringing  forward  an  im. 
portant  general  question  to  make  such  a 
charge  again.st  a  particular  part  of  that 
House.  The  hon,  and  learned  Member 
for  Dublin  said  '*'!  have  a  petition  against 
me,  and  I  have  no  faith  that  this  petition 
will  be  tried  fairly  by  an  English  Com- 
mittee." But  in  what  situation  did  this 
statement  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman place  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee ?  No  man  could  do  his  duty  on 
that  Committee  with  ease  and  satisfaction 
to  himself  under  this  charge.  In  truth, 
if  he  himself  was  on  that  Committee,  he 
should  go  through  his  duty  with  a  con- 
viction that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Dublin  would  not  acquiesce  in  his 
decision,  after  having  branded  the  com- 
mittee beforehand  as  predetermined  on  the 
case.  There  was  one  other  point  he  wished 
to  notice.  He  never  had,  and  he  never 
should  bring  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
Members  of  that  House  a  charge  of  perr 
jury,  but  the  interpretation  to  be  put  on 
the  oath  which  they  took  was,  he  con- 
ceived, fairly  matter  open  to  discussion; 
if  however,  in  the  course  of  such  discussion, 
men*s  feelings  were  outraged  and  their  con- 
scientious scruples  wounded,  and  charges 
fixed  on  them,  he  should  ever  be  the  first 
to  deprecate  the  agitation  of  the  question. 
But  let  it  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
charge  of  perjury  against  the  Catholic 
Members  was  not  like  that  which  was  made 
against  that  side  of  the  House,  which  was 
that  of  dealing  in  wholesale  perjury  for 
their  own  political  purposes. 

Lord  Johi  Russell  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  having 
called  on  those  who  sit  on  this  bench  to 
speak  to  this  question,  I  am  willing  to  rise 
for  that  purpose ;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
do  feel  that  both  on  myself  and  on  those 
who  sit  beside  me  he  imposes  rather  a  hard 
task  in  making  this  demand  on  us ;  for  if 
we  sit  silent,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
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declares  it  is  due  to  the  House  to  give  our 
opinion  on  the  question ;  but  if  we  take 
the  side  which  my  noble  Friend  has  taken, 
if  we  say  that  this  charge  ought  to  be 
passed  over,  and  the  House  should  come  to 
no  decision  on  the  subject,  then  we  are 
told  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  shield 
the  hon  and.  learned  Member  for  Dublin  ; 
in  short,  that  we  are  acting  in  collusion 
with  him.  Notwithstanding  this  difficulty, 
I  beg  to  offer  my  opinion  to  the  House, 
that  opinion  being  that  it  is  not  advisable 
for  the  House  to  proceed  in  this  matter. 
I  am  aware  it  used  to  be  the  custom, 
and  I  impute  no  blame  to  the  noble  Lord 
who  has  brought  forward  this  question  for 
following  that  custom  — I  am  aware  it 
used  to  be  the  custom  when  anything  was 
found  in  a  public  newspaper,  or  when  any 
sentiment  was  uttered  by  a  public  cha- 
racter which  was  held  to  be  a  breach  of 
Parliamentary  privilege,  to  bring  it  under 
the  consideration  of  this  House,  to  vote  that 
it  was  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  to  commit 
the  offending  person,  whether  he  were  an 
individual  moving  in  a  high  station,  or  the 
editor  of  a  newspaper,  or  an  unfortunate 
printer  or  publisher,  to  the  custody  of  the 
Sergeant-at-arms,  or  to  be  confined  in 
Newgate,  and  to  say  that  thereby  the 
honour  of  this  House  was  vindicated.  My 
experience  has  taught  me  that  this  is  an 
unwise  proceeding  in  such  cases.  I  have 
never  seen  any  advantage  arise  to  the 
House  from  contentions  of  this  kind.  The 
matter  has,  generally  speaking,  assumed 
one  of  two  shapes.  Either  it  was  a  sub. 
ject  on  which  the  public  attention  was  not 
excited,  and  might  have  been  passed  over 
without  the  least  importance  being  at- 
tached to  it,  or  it  was  one  to  which  the 
public  did  attach  importance;  and  the 
feeling  out  of  doors  sympathising  with 
the  alleged  libel  or  breach  of  privilege,  it 
was  no  satisfaction  to  the  country  to  be 
told,  that  a  majority  of  that  House  had 
resolved  that  it  was  a  breach  of  privilege, 
and  that  to  vindicate  their  honour  and 
assert  their  privilege  they  committed  to 
Newgate  the  person  who  had  asserted  doc- 
trines contrary  to  their  own.  I  tliink 
that  such  on  the  whole  is  the  case  at  the 
present  moment.  Be  the  opinion  as  calum- 
nious as  it  has  been  stated  to  be — let  every- 
thing that  has  been  said  of  it  by  Gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the  House  be 
true — this  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  pre- 
sent is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  a  strong 
feelins  does  exist  out  of  doors  —  there 
prevails^  no  doubt^  a  very  strong  feeling 


throughout  the  x^untry  as  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  election  tribunals  of  thid  House. 
Hardly  any  hon.  Gentleman  who  has 
spoken  has  ventured  to  say — I  may  state 
that  no  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  spoken 
has  ventured  to  say,  that  these  are  tribu- 
nals  that  give  universal  satisfaction ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  confessed,  thtft  be  the 
Committee  a  Tory  Committee  that  is  to 
try  the  validity  of  the  return  of  a  Liberal, 
or  be  it  a  Liberal  Committee  that  is  to  try 
the  validity  of  the  return  of  a  Tory,  the 
Tory  Committee  rarely  decides  in  favour 
of  the  Liberal,  and  the  Liberal  Committee 
rarely  decides  in  favour  of  the  opposite 
party.  No  one  has  said^  that  there  is  in 
these  Committees  that  purity  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  which  all  avow  that 
in  the  administration  of  justice  there 
ought  to  be.  One  hon.  Gentleman  has 
admitted,  that  the  decisions  of  the  Com- 
mittees are  more  or  less  in  favour  of  the 
party  composing  the  majority  of  them ; 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat 
down  admitted  that  there  was  a  bias  in 
favour  of  party  ;  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montgomeryshire  also  said,  there  are  cases 
in  which  partiality  exists.  Such  are  the 
different  phrases  that  have  been  used,  and, 
let  me  ask,  do  they  not  imply  this — that 
you  have  a  tribunal  sworn  to  try  cases 
impartially,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  it 
forms  decisions  which  are  not  impartial. 
Now,  if  that  is  the  opinion  entertained^ 
if  it  must  be  confessed  that  Gentlemen 
are  sworn  to  try  impartially,  and  the  deci- 
sions are  not  impartial  — what  good,  can 
any  man  say,  will  be  effected  by  moving 
resolutions  to  declare  that  it  is  false  and 
calumnious  to  use  such  words  as  are  under 
consideration — words  that  are  undoubtedly 
unjustifiable  with  respect  to  those  parties 
— and  that  the  person  using  them  (because 
that  is  the  usual  consequence)  ought  to  be 
committed  to  prison  for  having  used  them. 
Why,  the  noble  Lord  said,  that  we  were 
bound  not  to  depart  from  the  usual  custom 
in  such  cases.  Do  you  not  say  in  the  reso- 
lution before  you  that  this  charge  is  false 
and  calumnious,  and  that  a  gross  breach  of 
the  privileges  of  this  House  has  been  com- 
mitted; and  will  you  stop  there.  The 
House  will  put  itself  in  a  most  ridiculous 
position  by  such  a  proceeding.  Look  at 
the  consequences  with  respect  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dublin  himself. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Kilmarnock  says  if 
The  Morning  Chronicle  or  The  Times  had 
made  this  charge  he  should  treat  them 
with  contempt ;  but  he  will  allow  me  to 
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tell  bim  that  if  you  permit  the  leading 
newspapers  to  say  that  the  decisions  of  the 
Committees  are  unjust — that  no  justice  is 
to  be  expected  from  an  Election  Committee 
—  that  impartial  Election  Committees  must 
sooner  or  later  be  constituted,  inasmuch  as 
at  present  they  act  in  open  violation  of 
their  duty — if  that  is  allowed  to  be  said 
day  after  day  by  the  leading  newspapers 
of  this  country,  though  you  put  what 
words  you  please  into  your  resolutions,  and 
act  on  them  as  you  may,  you  will  not  pro- 
duce any  effect  on  the  public  mind,  but  it 
will  continue  to  be  influenced  by  those 
assertions  which  are  so  made.  Then  what 
is  the  other  course  open  to  you?  It  is 
this,  to  put  down  by  punishment  the 
offenders.  But  if  the  editors  of  TJie 
Morning  Chronicle  and  The  Times,  and 
all  others  thus  conducting  themselves  are 
punished  one  after  the  other,  will  any 
good  be  effected.  In  what  I  have  said  I 
have  spoken  entirely  with  regard  to  the 
policy  of  proceeding  on  the  noble  Lord's 
motion — of  proceeding  in  conformity  with 
the  course  taken  on  some  former  occasions, 
not  dissimilar,  though  not  exactly  resemb- 
ling the  present.  When  the  House  in 
1833,  on  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dublin  himself, 
ordered  certain  persons  to  the  bar,  that 
order  was  discharged  by  the  decision  of  a 
large  majority^  there  existing  a  general 
sense  of  the  impolicy  of  the  proceeding. 
With  respect  to  the  present  case,  we  are 
told  that  it  calls  for  this  grave  and  solemn 
resolution.  Does  that  rescdution  resolve 
itself  into  the  opinion  given— does  it  re- 
solve itself  into  the  substance  of  the  charge 
made  against  the  Committees?  By  no 
means ;  it  resolves  itself  into  those  very 
gross  terms  used  with  regard  to  the  Mem. 
hers  of  the  Committees,  namely,  ''foul 
perjury."  I  don't  mean  in  any  way  either 
to  justify  or  to  palliate  those  words ;  but 
I  do  not  think  that  the  use  of  words  of 
this  kind  by  a  person  engaged  in  the  heat 
of  party  contentions,  and  brought  forward 
by  a  noble  Lord  in  this  House,  ought  to  be 
a  ground  of  proceeding  in  this  House.  It 
has  been  told  us  by  an  hon.  Gentleman  be- 
hind me  that  for  these  last  two  or  three 
years  he  has  heard  in  this  House  and  out 
of  it^  from  the  highest  authorities  and 
from  the  lowest  sources,  the  charge  of  per- 
jury against  the  Roman  Catholic  Gentle- 
men who  are  Members  of  this  House. 
Have  they  the  feelings  of  honour  in  any 
less  degree  than  other  Gentlemen  }  Are 
men  holding  that  religion  to  be  branded 


with  the  name  of  perjurers,  and  if  any 
other  persons  are  charged  with  perjury  is 
that  to  be  immediately  made  a  matter  of 
privilege.  That  is  precisely  the  case.  No 
one  wiU  for  a  moment  deny,  that  the  charge 
of  perjury  has  been  made  in  a  very  direct 
manner  in  the  instances  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Sir  E.  Sugden)  says  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  the  Roman  Catholics,  having 
taken  the  oath,  act  consistently  with  it  : 
that  is  certainly  a  more  civil  and  perhaps 
a  more  equitable  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
question;  but,  after  all,  it  comes  pretty 
much  to  this — that  men  have  taken  an 
oath,  and  not  acted  in  conformity  with 
that  oath.  Well,  then,  is  that  to  be  said 
over  and  over  again,  day  after  day,  and 
men  are  to  bear  it — and  they  have  very 
properly  borne  it,  knowing  the  injustice, 
the  utter  groundlessness  of  the  charge.  Is 
that  to  be  so  repeated  and  so  borne  ?  And 
when  a  similar  charge  is  made  against  the 
party  I  see  opposite,  then  is  it  to  be  borne 
no  longer,  and  are  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  called  on  to  interfere  ?  Some  obser- 
vations have  been  made  with  respect  to 
the  notice — the  conditional  notice — ^which 
I  gave  the  other  night.  I  am  willing  to 
tell  the  House  at  once  what  it  was  I  pro- 
posed in  giving  that  notice.  I  wished  to 
warn  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  and  to  warn 
the  House,  of  the  danger  of  entering  on 
proceedings  of  this  kind.  1  thought  I 
could  take  no  better  example  than  the  one 
I  then  referred  to.  I  am  of  opinion,  as  I 
have  already  said,  that  with  regard  to  men 
engaged  in  this  House  in  the  heat  of  popu- 
lar contentions,  engaged  in  elections  and 
in  public  meetings,  the  carrying  to  a  great 
extent,  to  a  licentious  extent,  perhaps,  the 
use  of  political  language,  is  a  matter  that 
ought  to  be  left  to  be  blamed  and  corrected 
by  public  opinion,  and  not  made  a  subject 
of  legal  proceedings,  when  no  obstruction 
is  offered  to  the  business  of  this  House,  and 
when  this  House  is  not  threatened  by  po* 
pular  or  any  other  kind  of  violence. 
I  would  go  on  to  show  that  public 
men  are  more  to  be  pardoned  in  such 
cases,  because  a  person  who,  from  his  sta* 
tion,  from  his  honourable  station,  ought  to 
be  far  removed  from  these  party  conten- 
tions— ^because  where  it  might  be  expected 
that  we  should  meet  with  only  a  pastoral 
charge  to  the  clergy— *  where  it  would  have 
been  thought,  and  where,  indeed,  it  should 
be  found,  that  the  pastoral  duties  of  the 
clergy  to  their  flocks,  and  the  relations  of 
the  prelates  to  the  clergy^  were  the  main 
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subjects  he  treated— even  there  party  vio- 
lence exhibited  itself  in  the  language  used 
—even  there,  in  speaking  of  a  latge  num- 
ber of  the  Members  of  this  House,  so  for- 
getful for  a  moment  was  a  riglit  rev.  Pre- 
late of  his  high  station,  that  of  those 
Members  acting  in  their  legal  capacity,  he 
said  their  conduct  "exhibited  treachery, 
i^gravated  by  perjury."  I  alluded  to  that 
circumstance  last  year,  and  I  then  said  I 
hoped  no  one  would  take  notice  of  it  in 
this  House ;  I  thought  it  not  a  matter  that 
ought  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  this  House ; 
but  I  do  say,  if  party  heats  and  conten- 
tions so  pervade  society  in  this  country 
that  even  a  bishop  addressing  his  clergy 
cannot  refrain  from  using  the  term  "  per- 
jury" as  applied  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
if  that  be  passed  by,  surely  some  allowance 
ought  to  be  made  for  a  roan  who,  engaged 
in  the  utmost  heat  of  political  contest,  if 
he  have  not  spared  others,  has  himself 
never  been  spared  by  the  parties  opposed  to 
him.  Two  hon.  Gentlemen  who  have 
spoken  have  alluded  to  me  on  this  occasion 
with  a  sort  of  triumph  and  congratulation, 
participated  in  by  their  party,  that  the  course 
I  have  taken  has  proved  me  to  be  in  close 
alliance  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Dublin.  I  wish  them  joy  that  that 
topic^  which  has  been  worn  so  nearly 
threadbare,  has  been  revived.  The  false- 
hoods told  on  this  subject,  and  which  have 
so  nearly  worn  out  the  patience  of  the 
public,  if  they  had  not  been  revived  by 
this  little  incident^  would  scarcely  have 
survived  the  short  month  longer,  which 
perhaps  they  are  now  destined  to  endure. 
But  I  assure  them  that  no  joy  or  triumph 
on  their  parts  will  prevent  me  from  making 
myself  as  subject  as  they  please  to  that 
accusation^  when  I  believe  that  I  am  acting 
for  the  benefit  of  my  own  country,  or  for 
the  benefit  of  that  part  of  her  Majesty's 
dominions  of  which  the  hon,  and  learned 
Member  for  Dublin  is  one  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives— when  I  believe  that  I  am  acting 
in  conformity  with  the  real  dignity  and 
interests  of  this  House;  but  if  that  were 
not  my  object — if  it  had  been  one  of  a 
totally  difl^rent  nature — if  I  sought  to 
ffive  additional  importance  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman — if  I  sought  to  elevate 
him  in  the  eyes  both  of  the  people  of  Ire. 
land  and  of  the  people  of  this  country,  I 
should  then  say,  pass  your  resolution — 
condemn  and  stigmatise  the  hon.  Member, 
send  him  to  Newgate,  and  avow  to  the 
world  that  you  have  no  other  way  of  vin- 


dicating the  decisions  of  your  Election 
Committees.  At  the  same  time  take  into 
consideration  a  measure  for  altering  the 
constitution  of  the  Committees,  and  I  fear 
by  your  very  consideration  of  such  a  bill 
you  will  allow  it  to  be  seen  that  you  are 
not  ignorant  of  the  defects  in  your  present 
system.  If  the  people  of  this  country  wit- 
nessed such  proceedings,  would  they  not 
say,  '*  We  thought  before,  that  the  Mem- 
ber for  Dublin  was  a  man  against  whose 
designs,  with  regard  to  the  Protestant 
Church,  we  must  be  on  our  guard ;  for 
those  who  are  entitled  to  our  respect,  and 
whom  we  are  bound  to  listen  to,  have 
warned  us  against  him  ;  but  when  we  see 
that  the  very  parties  who  have  warned  us 
against  him,  are  making  him  the  victim  of 
injustice,  and  sending  him  to  prison  for 
the  sake  of  their  party  strife,  we  feel  it  to 
be  our  duty  to  stand  by  that  man  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power.**  That  is  the  effect 
likely  to  result  from  such  conduct.  If  we 
wish  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  this  House, 
I  think  the  most  prudent  course  for  us  to 
take  will  be  to  adopt  the  motion  of  my 
noble  Friend.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
wish  to  add  to  the  popularity  and  power  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin, 
then  my  advice  is,  follow  the  counsel  of 
the  noble  Lord  opposite,  whose  spirit  I 
admit  does  him  honour,  but  who  has  little 
knowledge  either  of  the  public  transactions 
of  the  day,  or  of  what  is  now  due  to  the 
opinions  of  society. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  before  he  noticed  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat 
down,  begged  to  refer  to  one  remark  made  by 
the  noble  lord  (Lord  Howick)  who  moved 
the  previous  question.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  noble  Lord  did  not  accurately  re* 
member  what  had  passed  in  the  House 
with  respect  to  the  bill  relating  to  contro- 
verted elections.  The  noble  Lord  who 
represented  her  Majesty's  Government 
(Lord  John  Russell)  was  desirous  that  the 
improved  system  of  controverted  elections 
should  be  immediately  brought  into  opera- 
tion ;  *'  but,"  said  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Howick),  ''  that  benevolent  and  virtuous 
intention  of  her  Majesty's  Government  was 
defeated  by  the  opposition  which  was 
offered  to  it  on  the  opposition  side  of  the 
House."  He  did  not  recollect  the  anxiety 
of  her  Majesty's  Government  to  force  for- 
ward that  measure  for  the  introduction  of 
an  improved  system,  He  certainly  did 
remember  the  noble  Lord  stating  the  course 
he  meant  to  pursue  with  respect  to  the 
fixing  of  the  'days  for  the  controverted 
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elections ;  he  did  remember  the  noble 
Lord  saying  "  he  would  not  pledge  himself 
absolutely  to  fix  the  day,  because  some 
extraordinary  contingency  might  occur  with 
respect  to  the  petitions  that  might  prevent 
him,  though  the  noble  Lord  then  fixed  the 
day  for  taking  the  resolution  into  considera- 
tion. That  day  arrived,  and  he  and  his 
friends  were  panting  with  anxiety  for  a 
knowledge  of  that  extraordinary  con- 
tingency which  might  defeat  the  noble 
Lord's  intention  ;  but  the  noble  Lord  stated 
that  he  had  referred  to  the  petitions,  and 
found  nothing  extraordinary  in  them,  and 
therefore,  instead  of  allowing  him  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  to  fix  the  day,  the  noble  Lord  did  it 
himself,  and  adopted  the  very  terms  of  his 
(Sir  R.  Peel's)  motion.  The  noble  Lord 
was  successful  in  carrying  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill,  why,  then,  did  he  not 
persevere  ?  The  noble  Lord  carried  the 
second  reading  by  a  much  larger  majority 
than  he  had  upon  most  other  questions — 
he  carried  it  by  a  majority  of  fifty  three — 
but  he  fixed  the  days  on  which  the  election 
petitions  should  come  on,  and  he  never, 
acting  for  the  Government,  fixed  the  day 
on  which  to  proceed  with  the  bill.  Here 
was  the  bill  as  originally  brought  in ;  here 
it  was  declaratory  of  the  original  intentions 
of  the  author  of  it;  and  what  said  the 
last  clause  with  res{)ect  to  which  there  was 
such  an  intense  degree  of  anxiety  because, 
forsooth,  it  was  to  substitutea  new  tribunal 
for  the  old  ?  The  last  clause,  which  was 
not  forced  upon  the  noble  Lord  by  a  power- 
ful majority,  but  which  was  supported  by 
him  as  his  own  voluntary  act— the  last 
clause  ran  thus :  '*  And  be  it  enacted  that 
this  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after 
the  last  day  of  the  present  Session."  He 
begged  leave,  then,  to  deny  that  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  shown  any  very 
determined  or  sincere  intention  tosubstitute 
for  the  present  system  of  trying  contro- 
verted elections  a  new  one.  He  objected 
to  the  proposal  made  by  the  noble  Lord  at 
a  subsequent  period,  because  he  thought 
that  an  attempt  to  substitute  a  new  tribunal 
—by  a  bill  to  be  passed  through  both 
Lords  and  Commons,  in  the  present  con- 
flict of  parties  would  have  consumed  so 
much  time  as  to  leave  them  no  alternative, 
if  all  the  existing  petitions  were  subject 
to  the  new  mode  of  trial,  to  indefinitely 
postpone  them  ;  and  it  was  the  first  duty 
of  the  House  to  proceed  to  the  adjudica- 
tion of  the  controverted  elections.  Nor 
would  the  country  be  satisfied  with  the 
poetponement  till  the  new  tribunal    was 


constituted.  The  hon.  and  learned  Meoi- 
ber  for  Dublin  proposed  a  plan  which  would 
have  met  all  the  objections  now  made  to 
the  present  tribunals,  because  it  would 
have  removed  the  trial  of  controverted 
elections  from  this  House.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Liskeard's  bill,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Government,  was  of  a  totally 
different  character,  and  if  the  imputations 
which  had  been  cast  on  the  House  were 
just  they  ought  not  to  adopt  that  bill  for 
it  would  still  leave  to  the  House  the  power 
of  adjudication  on  election  petitions.  He 
now  came  to  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord, 
(Lord  .John  Russell)  and  to  the  considera>. 
tion  of  those  arguments  by  which  the 
noble  Lord  endeavoured  to  convince  the 
House  that  the  proper  course  in  this  case 
was  to  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
noble  Lord  was  surprised  at  the  appeal 
made  to  him  by  his — (Sir  R.  Peel's)  noble 
Friend,  but  it  was  perfectly  justifiable. 
How  was  it  possible,  after  the  noble  Lord 
had  given  public  notice  of  his  motion,  that 
he  could  now  consent  to  proceed  to  the 
order  of  the  day  ?  Why,  the  noble  Lord 
had  placed  himself  in  the  same  boat  with  his 
noble  Friend.  The  noble  Lord  did  not  rise 
and  say  the  House  had  no  authority  on  the 
subject,  or  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
consider  it  in  the  mean  time,  but  he  got  up 
impatiently  and  eagerly  and  said  "As 
soon  as  you  have  decided  your  question  of 
privilege."  [iVb,  no  !  ]  He  should  like  to 
be  informed  in  what  respect  he  misrepre- 
sented the  words  of  the  noble  Lord.  He 
did  not  mean  such  a  decision  as  the  noble 
Lord  now  anticipated,  that  of  passing  to 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  motion  now 
made  implied  a  shrinking  from  the  decision 
of  the  House.  The  notice  of  the  noble 
Lord  was  this — *'  Provided  the  House  en- 
tertained"— [The remainder  of  the  sentence 
was  lost  by  the  vehement  cheering  from 
the  ministerial  benches].  Why,  in  what  a 
miserable  position  did  they  place  them- 
selves by  this  interruption.  Observe  how 
the  supporters  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers 
manifested  their  exultation  because  they 
thought  he  had  made  a  verbal  mistake  I 
Well,  then,  the  noble  Lord  gave  notice, 
that  if  the  House  of  Commons  entertained 
the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord  (Maidstone), 
He  (Lord  John  Russell)  would  bring  for- 
ward a  motion  of  his  own — that  he  would 
submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
a  rase  of  breach  of  privilege,  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  two  years  since.  In 
other  words  his  noble  Friend,  and  other 
Gentlemen    se]?ving    on    Election    Com* 
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mittees^  haying  thereby  an  important 
and  delicate  public  duty  to  perform^ 
which  they  had  discharged  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  and  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  conscience,  being  deliber- 
ately charged  with  the  commission  of  foul 
perjury ;  had  called  upon  the  House  for 
protection  against  such  aspersions  ;  and 
the  answer,  the  conciliatory  answer,  of 
the  noble  Lord,  was — ''  If  the  House  of 
Commons  affords  you  the  protection  you 
seek,  I  will  bring  forward  for  its  con- 
sideration the  similar  charge  against  cer- 
tain members  of  a  former  Parliament,  made 
by  a  right  rev.  Prelate  two  ^ears  since  !" 
That  was  the  satisfaction  proposed  to  be 
given  by  the  noble  Lord.  But,  then,  his 
noble  Friend  had  a  right  to  make  a  specific 
appeal  to  the  House.  What  were  the 
simple  facts  of  the  case  ?  Here  was  a 
charge  of*'  foul  perjury"  preferred  against 
Members  of  that  House,  and  that  chiu-gc 
was  made  against  them  acting  in  their 
judicial  capacity.  Such  a  charge,  serious 
as  it  was,  made  iu  the  heat  and  excite- 
ment of  a  public  dinner,  might  not  be 
visited  with  the  censure  of  the  House. 
But  an  opportunity  was  given  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  had  preferred 
the  charge  to  explain  it — he  had  not  been 
called  on  suddenly  to  answer;  nor  taken 
unawares.  The  noble  Lord,  the  Member 
for  Northamptonshire,  had  given  thd  lion, 
and  learned  Gentleman  full  notice  of  his 
intention  to  ask  the  question,  and  it  was 
therefi)re  perfectly  competent  for  the  lion, 
and  learned  Gentleman  to  have  said,  tliat 
it  was  perfectly  true,  that  in  a  moment  of 
excitement  he  had  preferred  the  charge, 
and  that  he  made  it,  feeling  that  the  honour 
of  those  with  whom  he  was  associated  had 
been  impeached  by  similar  charges  having 
been  preferred  against  liim  and  them  and 
no  more  perhaps  would  have  been  thought 
of  it.  But  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
took  the  more  open  and  manly  course  of 
distinctly  and  deliberately,  in  his  place, 
admitting,  that  he  had  made  the  charge, 
and  that  he  still  adhered  to  it.  Members 
serving,  or  liable  to  serve,  on  Committees, 
had  then  no  alternative  but  to  appeal  to 
the  House  for  protection.  In  the  first 
place  was  the  charge  well  founded  ?  That 
was  the  material  point  at  issue.  The  first 
authority  he  should  cite  on  this  subject 
was  that  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department  himself.  In  the 
course  of  the  present  Session  the  noble 
Lord  observed^  "  Now,  without  conveying 
an  iBipatation  of  perjury   un  any    side; 


when  I  sec  so  much  jealousy  evinced  as  to 
placing  the  names  of  adverse  parties  ou 
Committees,  I  must  say  that  the  fact 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  proof  that  such  deci. 
sions  will  be  party  decisions.  The  main 
reason  for  this  is  the  uncertainty  of  the 
law  of  elections,  and  more  especially  of 
the  right  of  voting  in  Ireland.  This  was 
the  case  on  the  Longford  Committee  iu 
particular.  Where  there  are  different 
decisions  on  the  same  grounds,  party  bias 
will  occur.  In  saying  this  I  by  no  means 
impute  deliberate  perjury  to  the  members 
of  those  Committees."  The  noble  Lord 
adniitted  that  the  charge  was  unfounded;  he 
acquitted  them  of  deliberate  perjury;  yet 
he  refused  to  afford  hon.  Members  the 
protection  of  the  House  I  The  noble  Lord 
admitted  the  right  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  implored  the  protection  of  the 
House  under  such  a  charge  ;  admitted 
their  right  to  protection  ;  yet  no  protection 
was  to  be  afforded  I  There  was  the  au- 
thority of  the  noble  Lord  himself  for  the 
position.  He  admitted  that  any  charge 
of  foul  perjury,  founded  upon  the  proceed- 
ings of  those  Committees,  was  unfounded, 
and  yet  he  refused  to  give  the  Members 
of  tliose  Committees  the  protection  of  a 
resolution  of  that  House.  On  what  ground 
did  his  refusal  go  ?  Why,  the  noble  Lord 
stated  that  there  was  a  strong  prejudice 
in  the  public  mind  on  the  subject.  Was 
it  not  the  duty  of  that  House  to  set  right 
the  public  mind  whenever  it  was  evidently 
swayed  by  improper  and  unfounded  pre- 
judices }  Ought  they,  upon  such  a  ground 
as  that,  to  succumb  to  any  charge,  how- 
ever gross,  and  unfounded,  that  was  made 
against  Members  of  that  House.?*  The  best 
possible  mode,  and  the  most  obvious,  to 
encourage  in  the  public  mind  these  very 
prepossessions,  was  to  shrink  from  decla- 
ring them  unfounded.  The  noble  Lord 
said  there  was  in  the  public  mind  gene- 
rally a  prejudice  against  the  mode  of 
proceeding  by  Election  Committees ;  but 
surely  the  distinction  was  quite  clear  be- 
tween a  desire  to  amend  a  defective  tribu- 
nal and  a  wholesale  charge  of  foul  perjury 
against  them.  It  was  quite  consistent  to 
admit  that  political  bias  did  operate  on  the 
decisions  of  Election  Committees ;  and  to 
desire  to  see  the  system  changed;  yet  also 
to  resent  warmly  the  charge  of  wilful  perjury 
against  certain  Members  of  that  House. 
The  noble  Lord  argued  that  the  true  way 
to  elevate  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  in 
public  opinion  would  be  to  visit  him  with 
the  censure  of  the  House.     To  visit  him 
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with  an  unjust  censure  would  undoubtedly 
have  that  effect ;  but  if  the  censure  pro- 
fessed to  be  passed  was  a  just  one,  why 
should  the  House  of  Commons  shrink  from 
recording  it  ?  Not,  surely,  because  there 
were  strong  opinions  in  the  public  mind 
on  the  subject  of  Election  Petitions.  If, 
however,  the  present  motion  for  censure 
was  passed  by,  what  would  the  House  do 
with  regard  to  the  Election  Petitions  ?  If 
they  were  to  pass  this  over,  he  should  like 
to  ask  them  what  were  they  to  do  suppose 
a  petitioner  were  to  approach  the  House 
and  charge  them  with  foul  perjury  ? 
Would  they  censure  him  ?  Would  they 
reject  his  petition  ?  Why,  the  same  per- 
son might  present  another  petition  and 
say,  that  when  the  same  charge  was  pre- 
ferred against  them  they  passed  to  the 
order  of  the  day.  What  in  such  a  case 
would  they  do  with  such  a  petitioner? 
What  did  they  do  with  a  petition  the  other 
day  which  contained  a  charge  of  perjury 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  Members  of 
that  House?  The  doctrine  that  the 
Speaker  then  laid  down  was,  that  they 
could  not  receive  any  such  petition — that 
no  petitioners  had  a  right  to  charge  Mem- 
bers with  perjury,  whether  they  were 
Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics.  He  was 
not  present  himself,  but  he  understood 
the  Speaker  to  have  said  that  such  a  charge 
would  preclude  the  petition  which  should 
contain  it  from  its  being  received  by  the 
House.  To  take  another  case ; — Suppose  a 
Member,  forced  by  the  order  of  the  House 
to  serve  on  a  Committee,  were  to  say  — 
"  I  was  ready  to  have  discharged  my  duty, 
to  have  sacrificed  my  time,  and  to  have 
endeavoured  to  the  best  of  my  abilities  to 
fulfil  the  trust  imposed  on  me.  I  ap- 
pealed to  you  for  protection  against  the 
charge  of  roul  perjury ;  you  would  not  af- 
ford me  that  protection  ;'  I  will  not,  then, 
^exercise  the  judicial  functions  you  impose 
upon  me,  subject  to  the  contingency  of 
such  consei^uences."  What  would  the 
House  do  with  a  Member  under  such  cir- 
cumstances? Would  thev  commit  him 
to  Newgate  ?  Here  woula  be  the  case  of 
an  individul  refusing  to  act,  not  from 
pique  or  mere  personal  feeling,  but  be- 
cause he  declared  that  the  House  para- 
lysed his  powers  of  judging,  so  that  no 
aecisioQ  which  he  could  give  would  be 
satisfactory.  Would  the  majority  which. 
It  was  said,  would  negative  to.night  the 
resolutions  of  the  noble  Lord,  be  prepared 
to  commit  a  Member  so  situated  to  New- 
gate }    If  they  would  be  so  prepared,  he 


had  not  heard  any  thing  urged  to  show 
why  the  House  of  Commons  should  not 
proceed  in  such  a  matter  as  any  court  of 
justice  in  the  kingdom  would  proceed. 
He  remembered  a  case  of  a  similar  kind, 
which  occurred  in  1834.  Mr.  Hill,  a 
gentleman  then  in  Parliament,  had  re- 
ported some  conversations  which  were  said 
to  have  taken  place  between  certain  Mem- 
bers as  to  the  votes  proposed  to  be  given 
for  Government  on  certain  questions.  Here 
was  a  charge  against  the  Members  for 
Ireland — how  did  the  House  deal  with  it? 
Why,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  it.  By  whom  !  By 
Mr.  O'Connell  !  The  hon.  Member 
stated  '<  he  must  observe  that  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House  was  a  public 
one,  inasmuch  as  it  concerned  deeply 
the  constituency  of  Ireland  to  know  whe- 
ther any  of  their  Representatives  had  be- 
haved in  the  manner  described.  The 
noble  Lord  had  satisfactorily  replied  to 
the  question  put  by  himself  and  another 
Irish  Member,  but  other  Members,  and 
amongst  them  his  hon.  Friend,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Shell),  had  been 
interrupted  when  he  rose  to  propose  the 
same  question  to  the  noble  Lord.  His 
hon.  Friends  and  constituents,  were  deeply 
interested  in  their  character,  and  there- 
fore he  pressed  the  noble  Lord  to  be  more 
explicit."  *'  The  hon.  Member  for  Tip- 
[)erary  had  constituents  who  had  a  right 
to  know  whether  the  Member  they  had 
sent  to  that  House  was  worthy  of  their  con- 
fidence or  not ;  for  the  sake  of  that  portion 
of  the  community  there  interested,  then, 
and  also  for  the  characters  of  the  hon. 
Members  themselves,  he  felt,  and  he  was 
sure  the  House  would  on  a  little  reflection 
concur  with  him,  that  an  opportunity  of 
explanation  ought  not  to  be  denied  to 
those  who  sought  it."*  In  the  present 
case  also  the  noble  Lord  had  constituents 
who  thought  his  character  and  title  to 
their  trust  ought  to  be  supported.  There 
were  also  many  other  Members  who 
thought  that  in  such  a  case  as  this  it  was 
for  the  public  interest  that  they  should  be 
protected  from  a  charge  of  so  serious  a 
nature.  In  the  same  debate,  however, 
Mr.  Hume,  then  Member  for  Middlesex, 
"  advised  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
not  to  notice  such  vague  insinuations 
against  Members  of  Parliament ;"  to  which 
Mr.   O'Connell   replied,  **  This  is  not  a 
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vague  inunnalion  made  bjr  the  public 
press  or  by  parties  out  of  doors,  but  & 
seriouB  imputation  preferred  by  a  Member 
of  I^rliameat."  Tlie  previous  question 
was  moved,  but  be  (Sir  R.  Peel)  felt  it 
was  due  to  ttie  Irish  Members  that  tbere 
should  be  BQ  investigation,  and  be  accord- 
iogly  voted  for  ao  ioquiry.  The  motion 
ibr  the  previous  queatioo  was  rejected  and 
the  inquiry  took  place.  But  in  the  pre- 
sent case  the  charge  was  distinctly  ad- 
nitted,  and  a  determination  to  adhere  to 
it  was  declared.  There  was  no  allegation 
of  proof,  for  although  hon.  Meml>ers,  who 
baa  spoketi  on  the  other  t'ide,  broadly 
stated  their  opinions  that  the  tribunafs 
were  defective,  yet  tliey  thought  that  the 
charge  of  foul  perjury  could  not  be  sus- 
tained. This  being  so,  then,  he  called 
upon  the  House  to  protect  its  Members 
from  the  charge  of  foul  perjury  that  had 
been  brought  against  them.  Night  after 
night,  in  the  debates  in  that  House,  im 
putations  were  cast  upon  the  great  measure 
of  Reform  by  those  who  aided  in  passing 
it ;  night  after  night  it  was  declared  that 
there  bad  been  more  intimidation  and  ex- 
pense and  corruption  at  the  last  election 
than  tbere  ever  occurred  before.  Now, 
they  had  heard  it  stated,  that  they— the 
Reformed  Parliament — were  disqalified 
by  foul  perjury,  or  the  disposition  to  it, 
from  discnarging  their  judicial  duties,  from 
which  it  would  necessarily  be  inferred 
that  they  were  equally  disqualified  from 
the  discharge  of  their  other  and  more  im- 
portant duties.  He  really  must  say,  that 
he  was  surprised  that  hon.  Gentlemen  and 
noble  Lords  opposite  would  consent  that 
■uch  imputations  should  be  cast  upon  the 
acta  of  the  House ;  and  if  they  thought 
they  had  the  power,  which  the  House  un- 
doubtedly had,  not  of  persecuting  any  one, 
but  of  vindicating  the  honour  aud  dignity 
of  their  proceedings,  and,  in  the  exercise 
of  strict  justice,  defending  their  own  Mem- 
bers from  unjust  imputation — and  if  they 
desired  to  prevent  such  charges  from  being 
drawn  into  daily  precedent,  as  by  conni- 
vance and  forbearance  they  would — then 
he  entreated  them  to  disregard  those  con- 
sequences which  the  noble  Lord  had 
threatened,  of  unduly  elevating  the  hou. 
Member  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  exciting 
unfavourable  impressions  on  the  minds  of 
the  vulgar  on  tne  other.  He  entreated 
them  to  do  that  which  they  believed  to  be 
consistent  with  truth  and  justice,  and 
they  would  be  amply  rewarded  for  disre- 
ganliDg  an  appeal  to  their  passions  and 
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unfounded  spprehensions  of  evil   conse- 
quences from  their  proceedings. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  de- 
clared,  that  if  he  had  entertained  any  idea 
of  the  impropriety  of  the  inquiry  in  which 
they  had  been  engaged,  that  doubt  had 
been  completely  removed  by  the  speech 
which  they  had  just  heard.  He  could  not 
but  be  convinced  of  that  when  he  found 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  with  his 
commanding  talents,  which  had  acquired 
for  him  such  influence  within  the  House 
and  out  of  it,  couid  not  make  out  a  belter 
ease.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  de- 
clared that  they  on  his  side  of  the  House 
had  triumpiied  because  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  fallen  into  a  verbal  inac- 
curacy. They  had  done  no  such  thing; 
that  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
been  pleased  to  designate  a  verbal  inac- 
curacy  was  a  solid  distinction  between 
two  things  differing  very  much  from  each 
other.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
first  sought  to  lead  the  Flouse  to  imagine 
that  the  noble  Lord  had  proposed  an 
amendment,  thus  affirming  the  principle. 
Now,  the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord  did 
not  do  any  such  thing;  his  motion  was 
directly  the  opposite  ;  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  assumed  that  this  wa*  a  mere 
verbal  distinction.  This  was  a  misappre- 
hension, he  should  not  say  a  misrepresent- 
ation, of  fact  upon  the  part  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  His  noble  Friend  had  said 
this  to  the  House  of  Commons  ;  he  asked 
them  if  they  would  enter  into  a  question 
which  was  so  likely  to  embarrass  them— 
where  parties  were  so  likely  to  be  affected 
by  it,  and  where  the  public  was  so  little 
likely  to  be  served  by  it? — and  this  had 
been  proved  by  the  course  which  the  de- 
bate had  taken.  The  House  had  been 
called  upon  to  affirm  two  resolutions,  and 
up  to  that  moment  they  had  not  heard  one 
word  as  to  what  course  was  to  be  taken. 
He  understood,  though  no  direct  ataie- 
ment  had  been  made,  yet  he  collected 
from  the  information  as  far  as  it  had  been 
given,  that  it  was  not  proposed  to  go 
further  with  those  resolutions.  He  pre- 
sumed, then,  from  the  tenor  of  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Lord,  that  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  go  further  than  his  two  resolu- 
tions. He  would  read  the  resolutlona 
upon  which  they  were  about  to  divide — 
"  That  the  expressions  containing  charges 
of  foul  perjury  against  Members  of  this 
House  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  are 
false  and  scandalous  imputations  on  (he 
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character  and  conduct  of  Members  of  this 
House,"  and  "  That  Mr.  O'Connell,  hav- 
ing avowed  that  he  had  used  those  ex^ 
pressions,  has  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
the  privileges  of  this  House."  He  was 
not  aware  whether  his  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Wynn),  who  was  so  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  matters  of  this  nature,  could 
give  an  instance  of  the  House  having 
come  to  any  such  vote  without  following 
it  up.  But  this  he  must  say,  that  if  they 
passed  those  resolutions,  and  passed  them 
that  night,  and  then  did  not  go  farther, 
that  a  more  miserable  effort  than  theirs  had 
never  yet  been  made  by  the  collected 
force  of  an  assembled  party. 

Lord  Maidstone  stated,  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  go  further  than  the  two  reso- 
lutions if  they  were  agreed  to  by  the 
House. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  :  It 
was  intended  then  to  go  further,  and  he 
should  not  press  that  point ;  but  then  he 
asked  them  would  they,  by  passing  the 
resolutions,  attain  either  of  the  objects 
which  had  been  referred  to  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  last  spoken? 
What  had  been  done  by  their  present 
course  of  proceeding?  Supposing  an  im- 
putation had  been  cast  upon  them,  sup- 
posing a  calumny  had  been  uttered  against 
them  what  had  they  done  ?  They  had 
taken  the  means  calmly  and  deliberately 
of  circulating  it  throughout  the  v/orld. 
Every  word  that  he  had  heard  there  would 
be  circulated  ;  it  would  be  printed  in  the 
votes  of  that  House,  and  it  would  be  for- 
warded by  the  next  evening  to  every  por- 
tion of  the  empire.  What  must  be  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  proceed- 
ings ?  He  greatly  feared  that  they  would 
by  no  means  redound  to  the  credit  of  the 
character  of  that  House.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  declared  that  he  wanted 
to  attain  two  objects.  He  wished,  first, 
that  they  might  set  themselves  right  with 
the  public.  How  were  they  to  set  them- 
selves right?  And,  next,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  wished  to  protect  Members  of 
these  Committees.  Now,  he  must  say, 
that  when  the  public  formed  a  judgment 
with  regard  to  the  acts  of  that  House,  and 
their  Committees,  thoy  did  it  on  grounds 
much  more  sound  than  any  that  could  be 
afforded  by  a  party  vote  that  night,  or  by 
words  used  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor.  He 
wao  not  there,  however,  to  vindicate  the 
words  that  had  been  employed — on  the 
contrary,  he  objected  to  them — he  went 


further,  and  he  had  no  objection  to  say 
that  those  words  constituted  a  breach  of 
privilege.  On  this  subject  he  considered 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt.  But  tnere 
came  another  question — the  expediency  of 
that  House  taking  the  step  which  had  been 
recommended  to  them.  How  many 
breaches  of  their  privilege,  he  asked,  took 
place  every  hour  and  every  day?  and  yet 
how  inconvenient  it  would  be  to  take  up 
those  matters.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Sir  E.  Sugden)  had,  in  his 
opinion,  drawn  a  very  minute  distinction 
when  he  referred  to  charges  of  a  similar 
nature  preferred  against  Gentlemen  of 
that  House,  and  which  were  contained  in 
petitions  presented  night  after  night,  and 
then  said  that  there  were  no  imputations 
of  "  wholesale  perjury."  Now,  he  did 
not  care  whether  the  imputation  was 
wholesale  or  retail  ;  it  was  an  imputation 
of  the  grossest  nature,  and  he  said,  that 
unless  they  were  disposed  to  take  up  the 
one  they  ought  not  to  pursue  the  other. 
He  wished  to  know  if  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite were  aware  that  the  same  sort  of 
charge  had  been  deliberately  brought 
against  the  heads  of  the  Churchy  that  the 
imputation  of  perjury  had  been  preferred 
against  the  heads  of  the  Church,  of  a 
violation  of  their  oaths  ?  Were  they  aware 
that  this  had  been  stated  of  those  Com- 
missioners, of  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Church  Com- 
missions, because  they  were  members  of 
chapters,  had,  as  members  of  chapters 
taken  oaths  to  preserve  their  chapters,  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  their  oaths,  had  re- 
commended steps  to  be  taken  for  interfer- 
ing with  their  privileges.  Had  any  steps 
been  taken  by  the  friends  of  the  church 
for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  their  cha- 
racters ?  No ;  conscious  that  they  did  not 
deserve  it,  they  did  what  that  House  ought 
also  to  do,  passed  it  over  in  silence.  He 
had  but  one  word  more  to  say.  He  did 
not,  and  he  never  could,  justify  the  words 
"  foul  perjury  ;"  but  he  did  say  this  of  the 
decisions  of  that  House,  that  they  were 
not  impartial — he  did  not  believe  that  there 
was  a  single  Gentleman  in  that  House  who 
would  hesitate  in  expressing  that  opinion. 
No  one  doubted  it.  One  called  it  *'  bias," 
another  **  party  feeling;"  but  this  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  instead  of  being 
that  which  they  ought  to  be,  impartial, 
tliey  had  been  partial  in  the  decisions 
which  they  had  given  ;  and  he,  therefore, 
said  so.    Though  he  did  not  stand  there  to 
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justifvthewordsusedbvthehon.andlearned  predetermined  to  violate  their  lionour  and 

Member  for  Dublin,  on  the  contrary,  he  t'^^ir  oath,  and  decided  according  to  the 

thought  those  words  very  objectionable,  at  wishes  of  their  party,  or  from  party  views, 

the  same  time  he  thought  that  if  the  House  then  he  said  he  did  not  believe  it;  and  he 

were  called  upon  in  the  manner  proposed,  ^'so  said,  that  if  such  a  charge  were  true, 

to  vindicate   their  feelings  and   to  assert  »^  >*  could  be  true  as  against  any  Mem- 

the  purity  of  their  character  if  they  acted  ^^rs  or  any  body  in  that  House,  then  he 

upon  the  suggestion  made  to  them,  they  should   say,   that  the   sooner  they  virere 

would  raise  the  inference  against  themselves  deprived,  not  only  of  thur  judicia  powers, 

that  they  relied  not  upon  their  character,  ^ut  their  legislative  powers  also,  the  better 

not   upon    their  conduct,    but  upon    the  ^«.^^  themselves  and  for  the  country      He 

force  of  their  authority,  and,  usin^  that  ^'^  "^^   b^^^'*^^«   ^*>at  the   defects  of  the 

weapon  alone,  they  were  afraid  to  appeal  P"^^J^  ^y^*^™  ^'^f  from  corruption  m 

to   public   opinion.     He  considered    that  the  Meml^rs,  but  from  the  incomp^^^ 

they  ought  to  reject  the  motion  of  the  noble  "f,  *^^  ^"^7"l,J*^!?^^'  ^^  wf  "^^  ^^^ 

Lord  opposite.  He  thought  it  ill-considered;  ^^J  ^    ,  ^^,  ^^^""X  ^^j°«.'  ^,^«  ^^^^^»«^ 

he  thought  it  was  unwise ;  and  he  was  sure  ^^J^f «/,  *^"^  '^^*  ^/^^^  ^^^^^^^  questions 

*u  »   f    J     »  J    •«.         II        »   ♦  «,i  4^  ♦!  ^  which  they  were  not  competent  to  decide, 

that  if  adopted   it  would   not  tend  to  the  t    *.    j     /  i    -j-  *  -u  •.         i 

*»  •  *    r  .u  »     I  •     .      u-  u    *  Instead  of  dccidmc'  upon  the  merits  and 

attainment  of  that  obiecl   which  its  sup-  .i      r    i.       -^  i j    u  *  n 

,  ,  .  '  rpt  r  ^  the  facts,  it  would  be  most  ffenerally 
porters  had  in  view.  1  he  question  was  /•  „«  j  4.1,  -  ^.l  j  j  1  °  r- 
^  !.•••  ••  L*  i..u  found  that  they  decided  upon  some  fn- 
one  that,  in  his  opinion,  ought  no  to  be  colons  and  technical  ground!^  But  coming 
entertained,  and  therefore  it  was  his  m.  ^^  ^^^  j^^  ^^^f^  the  House,  he  ad- 
tention  to  vote  for  the  previous  question.  „,itted,  that  charges  of  this  nature  were 
Sir  fFi//iaw /'oZ/e/^  said,  he  should  not  frequently  put  forward  in  the  pnbKc 
be  satisfied  with  giving  a  silent  vote  upon  press,  and  that  it  would  be  very  unwise 
the  question  before  the  House,  more  espe-  and  very  impolitic  in  that  House  to  take 
eially  after  the  speeches  which  had  been  „otice  of  them  ;  but  the  reason  that  he 
delivered  by  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  ^vas  inclined  to  notice  them  now  was,  on 
of  the  Exchequer  and  the  noble  Lord,  the  account  of  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department.  It  Gentleman  who  made  them.  He  repeated, 
seemed  to  iiim  that  the  opposition  which  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
was  made  to  the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord  position  of  that  Gentleman ;  and  he  could 
rested  principally  upon  the  ground  that  not  forget  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
there  were  admitted  difficulties  in  the  con-  Member  for  Dublin  had  been  petitioned 
stitution  of  the  Committees  of  that  House,  against  in  a  former  Parliament,  and  had 
and  that  it  was  to  be  inferred,  that  the  been  un^^eated  by  a  Committee  of  that 
Members  disposed  to  vote  with  the  noble  House ;  and  it  could  not  be  forgotten  that 
Lord  who  proposed  the  motion,  adopted  the  the  hon.  Member  was  petitioned  against  in 
existing  system.  He  would  only  say,  that  the  present  Parliament,  and  that  his  case 
he  had  as  much  experience  in  the  present  must  be  decided  by  a  Committee  of  that 
system  upon  which  their  Election  Com-  House;  and  he  thought,  then,  that  it  was 
mittees  were  conducted  as  any  one  then  particularly  necessary  for  them  to  notice  a 
present,  and  he  was  quite  satisfied  that  no  charge  coming  from  a  Member  so  situated, 
other  Member  in  that  House  had  attended  who  mic.ht  say,  if  Members  upon  their 
more  to  the  defects  of  the  existing  system  honour  and  their  oaths  decided  against 
than  he  had.  He  must  also  add,  that  him,  that  they  were  perjurers  ;  and  if 
none  were  more  willing  to  listen  to  any  favourably,  that  they  were  an  honourable 
suggestion  for  an  alteration  in  the  consti-  exception  to  the  party  to  which  they 
tution  of  those  tribunals,  and  to  listen  belonged.  He  might  ask,  what  must  be 
attentively  and  adopt  any  proposition  the  object  and  effect  of  this— what  was 
which  could  tend  to  the  destruction  of  the  the  meaning  of  it  >  Was  it  not  to  deter 
existing  evil.  But,  then,  it  was  a  very  hon.  Members  from  serving  on  a  Corn- 
different  thing  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  mittce?  Was  it  not  likely  to  have  that 
existing  tribunals,  and  yet  ask  him  to  effect?  Was  not  the  effect  aimed  at  to 
sanction  the  charge  that  Members  of  that  prevent  Members  from  serving  ?  He 
House  had  been  guilty  of  perjury.  If  asked  whether  hon.  Members  could  go  to 
they  asked  him  to  believe  that  hon.  Mem-  a  Committee  to  decide  with  firmness  and 
hers  went  to  the  table  to  take  an  oath,  fairness  when  they  knew  that  if  they 
and  that  then  they  went  into  a  Committee  decided  one  way  they  would  be  accused  of 
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perjury  ?  He  said,  that  in  this  case  the 
accuser  standing  in  the  position  of  one 
who  was  ubout  to  he  tried  was  a  reason 
which  appeared  to  him  a  strong  one,  that 
they  ought  not  to  pass  the  accusation 
unnoticed.  If  there  were  no  other  reason^ 
this  alone  was  sufficient  to  justify  the 
noble  Lord  in  the  course  he  had  pursued. 
He  thought  it  was  still  the  more  necessary 
to  follow  it  when  he  found  the  noble  Lord 
who  was  at  the  head  of  her  Majesty's 
Government,  instead  of  rising,  as  he  sup. 
posed  the  noble  Lord  was  about  to  do,  to 
declare^  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the 
charge — that  he  did  not  think  that  Mem- 
bers of  that  House  had  been  guilty  of 
wilful  and  corrupt  perjury ;  the  noble 
Lord  had  the  other  night  risen  to  identify 
himself  with  the  accusation.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  noble  Lord  had  not 
declared  the  imputation  to  be  unfounded. 
A  similar  declaration  had  been  made  by 
the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer^  and  the  noble  Lord^  the  Secre- 
tary at  War ;  but  then  the  fact  was  this, 
that  the  other  night  they  had  seen  the 
leader  of  that  House  come  forward  to  the 
rescue  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Dublin^  and  take  upon  himself  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  accusation  that  had  been 
made.  Then  after  the  course  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  thought  proper  to  take^ 
the  House  ought  not  to  shrink  from  the 
motion  which  was  before  them.  It  had 
been  asked  of  the  noble  Lord  who  sub- 
mitted the  motion  if  he  were  prepared  to 
follow  it  with  any  further  motion.  He 
did  not  know  what  course  the  noble  Lord 
was  prepared  to  take  $  but  this  he  knew, 
that  tie  could  vote  for  a  resolution  which 
declared  the  charge  preferred  to  be  false 
and  scandalous.  He  would  say,  that  they 
ought  to  declare  this  a  breach  of  pri- 
vilege, even  though  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
might  be  of  opinion  that  in  voting  for  such 
resolutions  they  ought  to  be  followed  by 
some  other  step.  He  did  not  feel  this  at  all. 
He  felt  as  an  individual  Member  of  the 
House  that  he  was  fully  justified  in  saying 
that  a  charge  had  been  made  against  Mem- 
bers of  Committees  that  was  false  and 
slanderous,  without  following  up  this  by  a 
motion  that  the  Member  making  that  charge 
should  be  sent  to  the  Tower.  Let  him 
VLfk,  what  would  be  the  position  in  which 
any  Member  of  that  House  might  feel 
himself  placed  ?  What  was  the  charge  ? 
Supposing  he  or  any  of  his  Friends  around 
him  had  been  serving  on  an  Election  Com- 


mittee, and  an  hon.  Gentleman  should  get 
up  in  his  place  and  say  that  they  had  hottk 
guiltv  of  wilful  perjury.  What  course 
could  they  take  ?  Let  him  usk,  what 
would  be  the  course  which  any  Gen- 
tleman would  take  ?  One  of  two  courses 
he  must  take.  He  must  either  seek  per- 
sonal redress  or  personal  satisfaction  him- 
self, or  that  House  must  interfere  to  pro. 
tect  him.  The  charge  could  not  be  passed 
over.  No  hon.  Gentleman  serving  on  a 
Committee,  and  taunted  in  that  House 
with  being  guilty  of  perjury,  could  pass 
over  such  a  charge.  If  the  Hopse  did  not 
interfere  to  protect  its  Members,  the  con- 
sequence must  be  that  charges  of  this  kind 
would  lead  to  all  sorts  of  personal  conflicts 
and  demands  of  personal  satisfaction.  They 
had  been  told  that  in  the  present  case  there 
was  no  fear  of  such  consequences.  That 
was  an  additional  reason  why  the  House 
should  interfere.  Any  person  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  noble  Lord  (who  originated 
the  motion),  or  any  hon.  Gentleman  serv- 
ing on  a  Committee,  should  find  from  the 
resolutions  of  that  House  protection.  They 
should  know  for  the  future  that  if  they  de- 
cided fairly  and  honestly  in  Committee 
that  the  House  would  prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  charge.  There  was  another  reason 
why  he  felt  bound  to  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  noble  Lord.  They  had  to 
decide  between  one  or  the  other  of  the 
propositions  before  them.  They  must  either 
pass  to  the  order  of  the  day,  and  say  that 
this  was  not  a  subject  which  they  ought  to 
discuss  at  all,  or  they  must  decide  whether 
this  was  a  false  and  slanderous  charge. 
The  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell) 
admitted  that  it  was  a  false  and  slander- 
ous charge  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
noble  Lord  told  the  public  that  it  was  of 
such  little  importance  whether  Members  of 
that  House  were  or  were  not  guilty  of  wil- 
ful perjury — yes,  that  this  was  of  such 
little  consequence,  that  they  should  allow 
one  of  their  Members  to  stand  up  in  his 
place  in  the  House  and  to  say  that  the 
Members  of  that  House  were  guilty,  not 
of  mistakes,  not  of  partiality,  but  that 
they  were  guilty  of  wilful  and  corrupt 
perjury,  and  yet  that  they  were  to  tell  the 
country  that  this  charge  was  of  such  little 
importance  that  the  House  did  not  think 
it  worth  its  notice.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that  passing  to  the  order  of  the 
day  was  an  attempt  to  evade  this  question. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  would 
be  unworthy  the  dignity  of  the  House, 
when  this  question  was  before  it^  to  shrink 
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from  the  question.  The  question  had  been 
brought  before  them,  and  he  called  upon 
the  House  to  say  to  the  country  that  they 
would  not  suffer,  that  they  would  not  per- 
mit>  the  character  and  honour  of  the 
Members  of  that  House  to  be  calumniated 
by  a  Member  in  his  place.  He  did  think' 
that  it  was  of  importance  to  the  constitu- 
ency, that  it  was  of  importance  to  the  fair 
administration  not  only  of  their  judicial 
but  of  their  legislative  duties,  that  such 
charges  should  not  be  made  against  them. 
He  thought  it  important  that  such  charges 
being  made  should  be  negatived,  and  that 
in  the  face  of  the  country  they  should  say 
that  they  were  not  true.  The  charge  had 
been  made.  The  noble  Lord  admitted 
that  it  was  not  true ;  but  the  noble  Lord 
had  further  said,  that  the  Members  of  that 
House  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  these 
charges  so  often  made,  that  there  was  so 
much  colour  and  foundation  for  the  charge, 
that  it  was  of  so  little  importance  as  not  to 
be  worthy  the  notice  of  the  House.  He 
could  not  bring  himself  to  this  conclusion, 
and  therefore  he  would  cordially  vote  for 
the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Chisholm  rose  amidst  vociferous  cries 
of  "  divide,"  '*  question,"  and  '*  order  !" 
The  hon.  Member  was  understood  to  say, 
that,  having  served  on  the  Marylebone 
Election  Committee,  he  fully  concurred  in 
what  had  been  stated  by  the  Chairman  of 
that  Committee  (Lord  Eastnor).  He  had 
been  sworn  at  the  table  of  the  House  well 
and  truly  to  try  the  merits  of  the  petition 
in  that  case,  and  he  had  done  so  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  and  judgment. 

An  hon.  Member,  whose  name  we  could 
not  learn,  said,  that  he  had  also  acted  as  a 
Member  of  an  election  Committee,  and  he 
had  endeavoured  to  act  according  to  his 
honest  unbiassed  judgment  on  the  evidence 
adduced  before  the  Committee,  without 
for  a  moment  considering  whether  the 
course  he  pursued  was  favourable  to  the 
Ministerial  or  to  the  Conservative  side  of 
the  House. 

Alderman  Copeland  was  understood  to 
say,  that  he  had  been  a  Member  of  the 
Marylebone  Election  Committee,  and  he 
denied  in  the  strongest  terms  the  charge 
that  had  been  made.  He  thought  that  the 
honour  of  the  Members  of  that  House  was 
at  stake,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  drawn 
from  the  straightforward  path  of  duty  by 
any  question  of  expediency. 

Lord  Maidstone  rose  to  reply.  He  said 
that  the  right  hon.  the  Chanceller  of  the 
Exchequer leemed  to  think,  (bathe  had 

you  xw,  {Kg} 


come  forward  on  tliis  occasion  without 
knowing  what  to  do  in  the  event  of  the 
House  entertaining  his  motion,  which,  he 
need  hardly  say,he  would  pressto  a  division. 
He  could  assure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  he  had  considered  this  subject,  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  find,  that 
he  had  precedents,  supported  by  considera- 
ble authority  for  the  course  he  meant  to 
pursue,  when  he  mentioned  the  names  of 
Mr.  Adam,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Pitt.  The 
course  he  meant  to  propose  was,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin  be 
reprimanded  in  his  place,  und  this  would 
not  be  making  that  hon.  and  learned  Gen. 
tleman  a  political  martyr,  or  any  thing  like 
it ;  it  would  be  merely  punishing  him  pro- 
perly and  in  the  regular  Parliamentary 
way.  The  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  John 
Russell)  said,  that  they  knew  of  other 
breaches  of  the  privileges  of  the  House, 
and  that  the  effect  of  that  night*8  pro- 
ceedings would  be  to  give  to  the  party 
charged  a  title  to  the  honours  of  {lolitical 
martyrdom.  Did  the  noble  Lord  recollect 
the  hues — 

'*  Justum  ct  tenacem  propositi  virum 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 
Non  vullus  instantis  tyranni 
Mente  quatit  solid^."—— 

He  would  not  trouble  the  House  with  any 
further  remarks  on  the  occasion.  He 
would  only' say,  that  if  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House  were 
determined  to  follow  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  Treasury  bench  whererer 
they  chose  to  lead  them,  the  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  bench  would 
lead  them  where  they  would  regret  to  be. 
The  House  divided  on  the  question, 
that  Lord  Maidstone^s  motion  be  put — 
Ayes  263  ;   Noes  254 :    Majority  9. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Acland,  T.D. 
A'Court,  Captain 
Adare,  Visct. 
Alexander,  Visct. 
Alsager,  Captain 
Arbuthnot,  hon.  H. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Ashley,  hon.  H. 
Attwood,  W. 
Attwood,M. 
Bagge,  W. 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Bailey,  J. 
Bailey,  J.,jun. 
Baillie,  Colonel 
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Lowther,  Colonel 
Lowther,  Viscount 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
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Mackenzie,  T. 
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Packe,C.  W. 
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Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  G. 
Parker,  M. 
Parker,  R.  T. 
Parker,  T.  A.  W. 
Peel,  right  hon.  Sir  R. 
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Pemberton,  T. 
Perceval,  Colonel 
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Polhill,  F. 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Powell,  Colonel 
Praed,  Winthrop  M. 
Price,  R. 
Pringle,  A. 
Pusey,  P. 
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Rickford,  W. 
Rolleston,  L. 
Rose,  right  hon.  SirG. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Round,  J. 
Rushbrook,  Colonel 
Rushout,  G. 
Sanderson,  R. 
Sandon,  Visct. 
Scarlett,  hon.  J. 
Scarlett,  hon.  R. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Shirley,  E.  J. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
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Smith,  A. 
Smyth,  Sir  G.  H. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Spry,  Sir  S.  T. 
Stanley,  E. 
Stewart,  J. 
St.  P.ul,  H. 
Stuart,  H. 
Sturt,  H.  C. 
Sugden,  rt.  hn.  Sir  £• 
Thompson,  Alderman 
Thornhill,  G. 
Tollemache,  F.  J. 
Trench,  Sir  F. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Verner,  Col, 
Villiers,  Visct. 
Vivian,  J.  £. 
Welby,  G.  E. 
Wilberforce,  William 
Williams,  R. 
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Wodehouse,  E. 
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TELLERS. 

Baring,  H. 
Fremantle,  Sir  T. 


List  of  the  Noes. 
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Handley,  H. 
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Mildmay,  P.  St.  J. 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
Morris,  D. 
Murray,  rt.  hon.  J.  A. 
Nagle,  Sir  R. 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
O'Callaghan,  hon.  C. 
Q'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Connell,  M. 
OTerrall,  R.  M. 
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Paget,  F. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Palmerston,  Viscount 
Parker,  J. 

Parnell,  rt.hon.  SirH. 
Parrott,  J. 
Pattison,  J. 
Pechell,  Captain 
Pendarves,  E.  W.  W. 
Philips,  Sir  R. 
Philips,  M. 
Philpott,  S. 
Pinney  W. 

Ponsonby,C.  F.  A.C. 
Ponsonby,  hon.  J. 
Poulter,  J.S, 
Power,  J. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Pryme,  G. 
Prysc,  P. 
Redington,  T.  N. 
Rice,  right  hon.  T.  S. 
Rich,  H. 
Rippon,  C. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Roche,  W. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R. 
Rundle,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Sanford,  E.  A. 
Scale,  Colonel 
Seymour,  Lord 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  hon.  R. 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Somerville,Sir  W.  M. 
Spiers,  A. 
Standish,  C. 
Stanley,  M. 
Stanley,  W.  O. 
Stansfield,W.R. 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  V. 


Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Strutt,  E. 
Style,  SirC. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Talfourd,  Sergeant 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thomson,  rt.  hon.  C.P. 
Thornley,  Thomas 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.T. 
Turner,  E. 
Turner,  W. 
Verney,  Sir  H. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Villiers,  C.  P. 
Vivian,  rt.hn. Sir  R.H. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Walker,  R. 
Wallace,  R. 
Warburton,  H. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Wemyss,  J.  E. 
Westenra,  hon.  H.  R. 
Westenra,  hon.  J.  C. 
White,  A. 
White,  H. 
White,  S. 
White,  L. 
Wilbraham,  G. 
Williams,  W. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Wilshere,  W. 
Winnington,  T.E. 
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TELLBRS. 

Stanley,  E.  J. 
Steuart,  R. 


Main  question  put,  "  That  the  expres- 
sions in  the  said  speech,  containing  a 
charge  of  foul  perjury  against  Members 
of  that  House  in  the  discharge  of  their 
official  duties  was  a  false  and  scandalous 
imputation  on  their  House  and  cha- 
racter." 

Mr.  Hume  rose  and  said,  after  the 
decision  which  the  House  has  come  to  I 
shall  not  add  many  words,  but  I  do  deny 
the  right  of  this  House  to  interfere  with 
any  Member.  I  know  not  where  the 
powers  of  this  House  would  end  if  the 
speeches  at  taverns  and  other  places  are 
to  be  taken  notice  of  by  it  in  this  way. 
On  this  ground  I  regret  deeply  not  having 
objected  as  I  intended  to  do  to  the  intro- 
duction of  this  subject.  I  rose  for  that 
G2 
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purpose,  but  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Dublin  prevented  rae,  declaring 
that  he  was  ready  to  avow  the  expressions 
attributed  to  him.  Indeed  he  could  not, 
as  a  gentleman,  deny  having  used  them, 
and  that  has  led  to  our  present  unpleasant 
situation.  I  maintain,  that  if  the  speeches 
and  proceedings  of  Members  out  of  this 
House  are  to  be  taken  up  in  this  way, 
there  will  be  no  end  to  the  powers  of  this 
House ;  this  is  not  an  opinion  which  I 
have  taken  up  to-day  for  the  first  time, 
I  have  always  thought  so,  and  if  this 
course  is  pursued  we  bhall  have  nothing 
else  to  do. 

Resolution  carried. 

On  the  motion  that  "  Mr.  O'Connell, 
having  avowed  that  he  had  used  the  said  ex- 
pressions, has  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
the  privileges  of  this  House.*' 

Mr.  Callashan  said  :  I  feel  bound  to 
come  forward  and  state,  that  however  I 
might  disapprove  in  private  of  the  use  of 
language  which  ears  polite  cannot  listen 
to  without  angry  feelings  and  feelings  of 
reproach,  I  entirely  concur  in  all  the  opin- 
ions and  expressions  avowed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dublin. 

The  Speaker  said,  he  would  call  the 
hon.  Member's  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  the  debate  on  this  subject  had  been 
brought  to  a  close;  he  would  therefore 
put  this  question  to  the  hon.  Member, 
whether  in  the  language  which  he  was 
now  using  he  was  seeking  to  invite  ag- 
gression on  the  part  of  the  House  ? 

Mr.  Callaghan :  I  quite  bear  in  mind 
the  caution  of  the  chair;  but  I  think  it 
due  to  the  House  and  to  myself  to  rise  in 
my  place  and  say,  that  I  am  not  to  be 
intimidated  by  a  party  vote.  I  am  not 
to  be  deterred  from  expressing  my  opinion 
that  if  this  vote  be  carried,  the  effect  will 
be,  that  there  will  be  no  end  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  majorities  of  this  House.  There 
will  be  no  end  of  the  tyranny  of  this 
House  over  the  conduct  of  individuals,  if 
we  are  to  be  deterred  from  the  expression 
of  our  feelings  by  a  party  vote.  I  do  not 
wish  to  enter  into  the  feelings  under  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin  used  these 
expressions  at  the  dinner  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor;  but  there  will  be  an  end 
of  the  independence  of  Members  of  this 
House,  if  thev  cannot  express  their  opin- 
ions fairly  and  openly,  ana  if  any  tribunals 
erected  by  decisions  of  this  House  cannot 
have  their  conduct  questioned.  I  do  ac- 
knowledge that  I  feel  strongly  on  this 
subject    I  doQ't  know  what  ulterior  mea- 


sures the  noble  Lord  may  contemplate  to 
enforce  the  resolution  which  he  has  pro- 
posed; but  if  he  succeed  in  carrying  out 
his  principles  to  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment, which  his  resolution  almost  renders 
unavoidable,  then  I  say  that  it  will  put 
an  end  to  the  expression  of  opinions  by 
Members  of  this  House.  I  declare,  there- 
fore, that  I  do  adopt  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
opinions  and  declarations  avowed  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin.  I  will 
suppose  a  case — that  if  by  any  vote  of  this 
House  that  hon.  and  learned  Member  be 
consigned  to  ignominious  punishment, 
that  he  be  sent  to  Newgate,  or  the  Fleet, 
or  some  other  abominable  prison,  I  do 
declare  that  my  sentiments  are  the  same 
as  his.  IMuch  confusion,  in  the  midst  of 
tvkichr\ 

The  Speaker  said,  that  he  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  hon.  Member  to  the 
vote  which  had  just  been  come  to  by 
the  House,  and  the  hon.  Member  was, 
therefore,  acting  very  disrespectfully  to 
the  House  in  re-asserting  the  opinion  and 
sentiments  which  had  been  condemned  by 
that  vote. 

Mr,  Callaghan:  I  really  feel  strongly.  On 
a  matter  of  order  no  man  is  less  disposed  than 
myself  to  show  disrespect  to  the  decision  of 
the  chair,  but  on  a  subject  which  involves 
the  rights  of  individuals,  as  this  does,  I 
do  declare,  and  I  claim  to  avow  it,  that  I 
do  adopt  to  the  utmost  the  language  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin. 
IGreat  Laughter  and  CheersJ]  I  defy  the 
power  of  this  House  to  put  down  the 
expression  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Edmund  Burke  Roche :  Repre- 
senting as  I  do  one  of  the  largest  con- 
stituencies in  Ireland,  and  reflecting  that 
this  subject  is  one  in  which  the  Irish 
Members  of  this  House  are  deeply  in- 
volved, I  cannot  refrain  from  saying,  that 
I  concur  to  the  fullest  degree  in  the  sen- 
timents of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin. 

Mr.  Gillon:  Sir,  I  shall  vote  against 
the  resolution  that  Mr.  O'Connell  has 
been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  privileges 
of  this  House ;  and,  moreover,  I  beg  to 
reiterate  all  that  that  hon.  Member  has 
said.  This  House  may  just  as  well  at. 
tempt  to  stand  on  the  beach  of  the  sea  and 
attempt  to  turn  back  its  waves  as  to  pre- 
vent the  expression  of  opinion.  The  opin- 
ion of  the  people  out  of  doors  is  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin. 
This  House  may  come  to  what  resolutions 
it  pleases,  but  the  public  out  of  doors  will 
•till  believe  that  the  decisioos  of  Com? 
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mittees  of  this  House  are  come  to  on 
party  and  factious  motiFes;  There  has 
been  nothing  said  or  done  to-night  to 
alter  that  opinion  ;  and  I,  therefore,  cor- 
dially concur  in  the  sentiments  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dublin.  I  deny,  that  these 
expressions  are  a  breach  of  the  privileges 
of  the  House,  and  I  shall  take  a  division 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Somers  said,  that  he  most  cordially 
concurred  in  the  expressions  used  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor. 

Mr.  Brotherton  moved  an  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Lord  John]Russell  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Salford  having  made  a  motion  for 
adjournment,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  statu 
shortly  how  I  shall  vote  upon  the  questioe 
now  before  the  House.  When  the  noble 
Lord  proposed  to  bring  forward  this  sub- 
ject it  certainly  appeared  to  me  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  House  not  to 
entertain  the  question  at  all.  The  House, 
however,  has  overruled  that  impression^ 
and  has  voted  a  resolution  that  the  ex- 
pressions used  by  Mr.  O'Connell  contain 
a  false  and  scandalous  imputation  against 
Members  of  this  House.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  O'Connell  has  avowed  the 
words  attributed  to  him,  imputing  foul 
perjury  to  Members  of  certain  Committees 
of  this  House,  and  that  being  the  case, 
the  main  question  now  before  us  is  that 
those  words  amount  to  a  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  this  House,  and  that  is  a 
proposition  to  which  I  cannot  refuse  my 
assent.  It  is  true  1  could  get  rid  of  this 
question  by  voting  for  the  adjournment, 
but  this  I  shall  not  do,  as  I  think  (so  we 
understood)  the  sense  of  the  House  ought 
to  be  taken  on  the  main  question.  At  the 
same  time  I  beg  to  say  that  I  do  not  at 
all  regret  the  vote  I  have  iust  given.  I 
have  only  one  word  to  add.  Many  hon. 
Members  opposite  have  pointed  out  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  that  we  should  run 
great  danger  if  we  did  not^  by  some  po- 
sitive resolutions,  censure  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin^  that  the 
same  charges  of  perjury  would  be  fre- 
quently repeated  by  other  Members  of  the 
House ;  and  that  difficulty  it  appears  we 
have  already  incurred.  Several  hon. 
Members  hare  already  said,  that  they 
concur  in  the  expressions  used  by  Mr. 
O'Connell^  and  the  noble  Lord  who  moves 
these  resolutions  will,  after  that^  take 
whatever  course  he  thinks  proper  on  the 
subject;  but,  I  tbiok  that  it  is  pretty 


clear  that  hon.  Members,  who  have  brought 
forward  these  resolutions  with  a  view  to 
clearing  the  House  from  the  imputations 
cast  upon  its  Committees,  have  totally 
failed  of  their  object  in  the  division  which 
has  just  been  had.  Hon.  Members  may 
obtain  a  majority ;  but  does  that  neces- 
sarily confirm  a  right?  This  House  is 
naturally  jealous  of  its  privileges ;  but 
I  think  that  those  privileges  are  best 
secured  when  they  are  most  moderately 
exercised. 

Mr.  H»  Grattan  said,  he  hoped  the 
House  and  the  public  would  take  note  of 
these  proceedings,  when  they  recollected 
that  the  Catholic  Members  of  that  House 
had  all  been  accused  of  penury.  Did  the 
House  recollect  the  legal  opinion  of  an 
hon.  Baronet  opposite  on  a  former  occasion^ 
in  answer  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Lis- 
keard,  that  there  was  only  one  way  in 
which  these  imputations  could  be  met  in 
this  House,  namely^  by  censure ;  and  one 
way  out  of  it,  namely,  by  personal  satis- 
faction. Did  hon.  Members  opposite 
forget  that  opinion  ?  He  knew  these 
Committees  well,  though  he  had  never 
sat  on  one;  but  he  had  often  attended 
them,  and  he  would  not  say,  that  hon. 
Members  who  sat  on  them  were  perjurers, 
but,  so  help  him  God  !  he  had  seen  them 
make  such  decisions  that  he  would  tell 
them  to  their  faces  that  they  were  not 
honest  men.  He  would  say  more  ;  he 
would  mention  names.  ["  No,  no  I"  *'  Name, 
iiamer]  He  would  state  a  fact.  He 
saw  a  letter  written  within  thirty  yards  of 
this  place  to  a  Tory  Member  of  a  Com- 
mittee, asking  for  hve  minutes  delay,  for 
the  writer  to  come  down  and  give  evidence 
in  support  of  a  vote.  This  delay  was 
asked  because  he  was  detained,  his  child 
being  sick ;  but^  notwithstanding  this, 
the  Committee  would  not  wait,  and  the 
vote  was  struck  off.  He  had  seen  enough 
of  the  conduct  of  these  Committees  to 
agree  most  fully  in  the  sentiments  which 
had  been  uttered  by  hon.  Members  on 
his  side  of  the  House.  This  was  a  mere 
party  decision  against  him  and  his  Friends 
because  they  were  L*ishmen.  He  held  in 
his  hand  a  paper  which  should  cry  shame 
to  them  all.  It  contained  the  list  of 
Members  called  upon  a  Committee,  and  of 
those  struck  off  at  the  ballot,  and  he  would 
show  that  on  this  Committee  not  a  single 
Irishman  called  was  allowed  to  sit.  What 
would  the  House  say  if,  upon  an  English 
election  petition^  the  name  of  every  Eng- 
lishman was  struck  off  iu  this  way  i    Hq 
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maintained  that  this  was  a  mere  party 
vote  against  the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin, 
a  vote  come  to  because  lie  was  hated  by 
hoD.  Gentlemen  opposite.  This  was  a 
most  contemptible  and  wretched  proceed- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite ; 
and  yet  the  noble  Lord  did  not  reflect  how 
far  it  would  carry  him  if  he  had  the 
courage  to  pursue  it  to  the  end.  No,  the 
noble  Lord  had  not  the  courap;c  to  send  Mr. 
O'Connell  to  Newgate.  He  asked  the 
noble  Lord  to  do  it  if  he  dared.  [Cheerifig, 
Order .'] 

The  Speaker  said,  the  hon.  Member  on 
reflection  must  feel  that  he  was  expressing 
his  opinions  in  a  manner  and  tone  which 
ought  to  be  avoided. 

Mr.  H.  Grattan  said,  he  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  hon.  Members  opposite  were 
deficient  in  personal  courage,  but  that  they 
had  not  the  political  courage  to  carry  out 
to  the  end,  the  course  which  they  had 
adopted  to.night  in  bringing  forwara  these 
resolutions.  The  hon.  Member  for  Oxford 
had  last  year  charged  the  Irish  Members 
with  being  guilty  of  perjury,  yet  there 
never  was  brought  before  tne  House  a 
motion  declaring  such  a  statement  to  be 
a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament, 
of  so  little  account  were  these  privileges 
and  the  honour  of  individuals  then  held. 
But  if  hon.  Gentlemen  were  so  anxious  on 
the  subject  of  perjury  he  would  giv«  them 
an  opportunity  of  ex  pressing  their  opinions, 
or  he  would  resign  his  seat  to-morrow. 
[cheersJ]  In  what  he  said  there  was  no  cause 
for  such  cheers  of  exultation,  for  he  could 
tell  hon.  Members  opposite  that  if  he  were 
put  out  of  the  county  of  Meath  he  should 
be  returned  for  the  county  of  Longford. 
He  repeated,  he  should  feel  oound  to  resign 
his  seat  if  he  were  not  prepared  to  follow 
up  the  present  motion,  and  divide  the 
House  on  the  question  whether  a  num. 
ber  of  Members  of  the  Catholic  persuasion 
were  to  be  charged  with  the  foulest  and 
grossest  perjury  without  having  those  who 
uttered  those  calumnies  brought  to  the 
bar  of  that  House  ?  The  Roman  Catholics 
felt  strongly  exasperated  by  the  charge 
which  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  had  made 
against  them  of  treachery  super-added  to 
perjury.  He  asked,  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Maidstone)  whether  he  was  prepared  to 
follow  up  the  pro|K)sition  which  he  had 
made  ?  If  he  were  not,  all  he  could  say 
was,  that  he  could  never  bring  himself  to 
convey,  by  the  use  of  language,  a  direct 
insult  to  individuals,  and,  therefore,  he 
could  not  adopt  the  words  of  the  hon.  and 


learned  Member  for  Dublin ;  but  he 
should  go  as  near  them  in  expressing  his 
opinion  of  the  conduct  of  certain  Members 
of  that  House  as  was  consistent  with  an 
observance  of  the  rule  which  he  had  laid 
down. 

Motion  for  adjournment  withdrawn,  and 
the  question  was  put,  **  That  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell having  avowed  that  he  had  used  the 
said  expressions,  has  been  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House ;  the 
House  divided: — Ayes,  293;  Noes  %5; 
Majority,  208. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Acland,   T.  D. 
A'Court,  Captain 
Adam, 'Sir  C. 
Adare,  Viscount 
Alexander,  Viscount 
Alsager,  Captain 
Arbuthnot,  hon.  H. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Ashley,  hon.  H. 
Attwood,  W. 
Attwood,  M. 
Bagge,  W. 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Bailey,  J. 
Bailey,  J.  jun. 
Baillie,  Colonel 
Baker,  E. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Baring,  hon,  \V.  B. 
Barneby,  J. 
Barnes,  Sir  E. 
Barrington,  Viscount 
Bateman,  J. 
Bateson,  Sir  R. 
Belfast,  Earl  of 
Bell,  M. 
Benelt,  J. 
Bentinck,  Lord  0. 
Bethel,  R. 
Blackburne,  I. 
Blackett,  C. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Blair,  J. 

Blennerhassett,  A. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Boiling,  W. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Bradshaw,  J. 
Bramslon,  T.  W. 
Broadley,  II. 
Broad  wood,  II. 
Brownrigg,  S. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 
Buller,  C. 
Buller,  £. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Byng,  rt.  hon.  G.  S. 
Calcraft,  J.  IL 
Campbelli  Sir  H. 


Canning,  rt.  hn.  Sir  S. 
Cantilupe,  Viscount 
Castlereagh,  Viscount 
Chandos,  Marquess 
Chaplin,  Colonel 
Chichester,  J.  P. 
Chisholm,  A.  W. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Chute,  VV.L.W. 
Clive,  Viscount 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Codrington,  C,  W, 
Cole,  hon.  A, 
Cole,  Viscount 
Colquhoun,  Sir  J. 
Colquhoun,  J,  C. 
Conolly,  E. 
Coote,  Sir  C.  H. 
Copeland,  Alderman 
Corry,  hon.  II. 
Courtenay,  P. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Cresswell,  C. 
Dalrymple,  Sir  A. 
Damer,  hon.  D. 
Darby,  G. 
Darlington,  Earl  of 
Denison,  W.  J, 
De  Horsey,  S.  H. 
Dick,Q. 
D'lsraeli,  B. 
Dottin,  A.  R. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Douro,  Marquess  of 
Dowdeswell,  W. 
Duffield,  T. 
Dugdale,  W.  S. 
Duncombe,  hon.  W. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
East,  J.  B. 
Eastnor,  Viscount 
Eaton,  R.  J. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Egerton,  Lord  F. 
Elliot,  Lord 
Ellis,  J. 

Estcourt,  T.  G.  B. 
Estcourt,  T.  U.  I. 
Farnham,  E.  B. 
Farrand;  R. 
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Fielden,  W. 
Fitxroy^  hon.  H. 
Foley,  E.  T. 
Follett,  Sir  W. 
Forbes,  W» 
Forester,  hon.  G. 
Freshfield,  J.  W. 
Gaskell,  Jas.  IVlilnes 
Gibson,  T. 
Gladstone,  W.  E. 
Glynnc,  Sir  S.  R. 
Goddard,  A. 
Godson,  R. 
Gordon,  hon.  Captain 
Gore,  O.  J.  R. 
Gore,  O.  W. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  U. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Granby,  Marquess 
Grant,  hon.  Colonel 
Greene,  T. 
Greenaway,  C. 
Grirosditch,  T. 
Grimston,  Viscount 
Griraston,  hon.  £.  H. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
llalford,  H. 
liaise,  J. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Harcourt,  G.  S. 
Uardinge,  Sir  H. 
llawkes,  T. 
Hayes,  Sir  £. 
Henniker,  Lord 
Herbert,  hon.  S. 
Herries,  rt,  hon.  J.  C. 
Hill,  Sir  R« 
Hillsborough,  Earl  of 
Hinde,  John  H. 
Hobhouse,rt.  hn.Sir  J. 
Hobhouse,T.  6. 
Hodgson,  F. 
Hodgson,  R, 
Hoffg,J.W. 
Holmes,  hon.  A'Court 
Holmes,  W. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Hoaldsworth,  T. 
Houstoun,  G. 
Howard,  R. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hurt,  F. 

Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Irton,  S. 
Irving,  J, 
Jackson,  Sergeant 
James,  Sir  W.  C. 
Jenkins,  R. 
Jerroyn,  Earl 
Johnstone,  H. 
Jones,  .1. 
Jones,  W. 
Jones,  T. 
Kerrison,  SirE. 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Knighttejy  Sir  C. 


Lambton,  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 
Lefroy,  right  hon.  T. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lewis,  W. 
Liddell,  hon.  H.  T. 
Litton,  E. 
Lockhart,  A.  M. 
Logan,  H. 
Long,  W. 
Lowther,  Colonel 
Lowiher,  Viscount 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Lucas,  £. 

Lvgon,  hon.  General 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
Mahon,  Viscount 
Maidstone,  Viscout 
Marsland,  T. 
Marton,  G. 
Master, T.  W.  C. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Maxwell,  H. 
Melgund,  Viscount 
Meynell,  Captain 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Miller,  W.  H. 
Moneypenny,  T.  G. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  J. 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,  John 
Norreys,  Lord 
O'Neil,  hon.  J.  B.  R. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Pakington,  J.  S. 
Palmer,  C  F. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  G. 

Palmerston,  Viscount 
Parker,  M. 
Parker,  R.  T. 
Parker,  T.  A.  W. 
Pamell,  rt.  hn.  Sir  H. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 
Pemberton,  T. 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Perceval,  hon.  G.  J. 
Pigot,  R. 
Pinney,  W. 
Planta,  right  hon.  J. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Polhill,  F. 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Ponsonby,  C.  F.  A.  C. 
Praed,  W.  M. 
Price,  R. 
Pringle,  A. 
Pusey,  P. 

Rice,  right  hon.  T.  S. 
Richards,  R. 


Rickford,  W. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Rollestun,  L. 
Rose,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Round,  J. 

Rushbrooke,  Colonel 
Rushout,  G. 
Russell,  Lord 
St.  Paul,  H. 
Sanderson,  R. 
Sandon,  Viscount 
Scarlett,  hon.  J.  Y. 
Scariett,  hon.  R. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sheppard,  T. 
Shirley,  E.J. 
Sibthorp,  Colonel 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  A. 
Smyth,  Sir  G.  H. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Spry,  Sir  S.  T. 
Stanley,  E. 
I  Steuart,  R. 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  H. 
Stuart,  V. 
Sturt,  H.  C, 
Sugden,  rt.  hon.  Sir  E. 


Thompson,  Alderman 
Thomson,  rt.  hon.  C.P. 
Thornhill,  G. 
Tollemache,  F. 
Trench,  Sir  F. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Troubridge,  SirT. 
Tyrrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Vemer,  Colonel 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Villiers,  Viscount 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Welby,  G.  E. 
Wilberforoe,  W. 
Williams,  R. 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Wilshere,  W.  E. 
Winnington,  T.  E. 
Winnington,  H.J. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wood,  T. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wyndham,  W. 
Wynn,  rt  hon.  C.  W. 
York,  hon.  E.  T. 
Young,  J. 
Young,  Sir  W. 

TELLERS. 

Baring,  H.  B; 
Fremantle,  Sir  T. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Aglionby,  Major 
Anson,  hon.  Colonel 
Archbold,  R. 
Attwood,  T. 
Ball,  N. 
Barron,  H.  W. 
Barry,  O.  S. 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H. 
Blake,  M.J. 
Bodkin,  J.  J* 
Brabazon,  Sir  W. 
Bridgman,  H. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
Bryan,  G. 
Butler,  hon.  C. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Camac,  Sir  J.  R. 
Clements,  Viscount 
Collins,  W. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Davies,  Colonel 
Dennistonn,  J. 
Duff,  J. 

Dundas,  C.  W.  D. 
Dundas,  Frederick 
Dundas,  hon.  J.C. 
Elice,  E. 
Erie,  W, 
Evans,  Sir  D.  L. 
Evans,  G. 
Finch,  F. 


Fitzsimon,  N. 
Grattan,  H. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hayier,  W.G. 
Hollond,  R. 
Jephson,  C.  D.  O. 
Jonnson,  General  . 
Lister,  £.  C. 
Lushington,  C. 
Macnamara,  Major 
Mahony,  P. 
Marsland,  H. 
Martin,  J. 
Maule,  W.  H. 
Nagle,  Sir  R. 
O'Callaghan,  hon.  C. 
O'Connell,  M.J. 
0*Connell,  M. 
O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 
Parrot t,  J. 
Pattison,  J^ 
Pechell,  Captain 
Power,  J. 
Pryme,  G. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Roche,  W. 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Seale  Colonel 
Somers,  J.  P. 
SomerviUe,  Sir  W.  M. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Talfourd,  Sergeant 
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Tancred,  H.  W. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Wallace,  R. 
Warburton,  H. 
Ward,  n.  G. 
We8tenra,  lion.  11.  R. 
Weslenra,  hon.  J.  C 
White,  A. 


White,  S. 
Williams,  W. 
Williams,  W.A.- 
Wood, Sir  M. 
Woulfe,  Sergeant 
Wyse,  T. 
Yates,  J.  A. 

TELLERS. 

Gillon,  W.  D. 
Ilume,  J. 


Lord  Maidstone  moved,  "That  Mr. 
O'Coniiell  having  been  found  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House,  be 
reprimanded  for  the  same  in  ]iis  place  by 
the  S[)eaker." 

Mr.  Maunsell  seconded  the  motion. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  the  noble  Lord  will 
persist  in  the  motion  which  has  been  just 
put,  for  he  referred  to  no  precedents  and 
no  instances  of  Members  of  this  House 
who,  upon  being  found  by  the  House  (an  im- 
partial jury)  guilty  of  the  charge  of  accu- 
sing other  Members  of  perjury,  were  re- 
primanded by  the  Speaker  in  their  places. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  right  hon.  Gen. 
tleman,  the  Member  for  Montgomeryshire, 
can  give  information  to  the  House  on 
this  subject ;  but  even  in  that  case  it  must 
be  recollected  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  have  had  no  notice  of  the  noble  Lord's 
motion,  or  time  to  see  what  other  prece- 
dents there  are  which  might  show  that  the 
House  is  not  justified  in  taking  the  course 
which  is  proposed.  For  my  own  part  I 
conceive  that,  having  said  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dublin  that  he 
he  made  "  a  false,  scandalous,  and  calum- 
nious charge  " — that  with  the  open  avowal 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  of  having 
used  the  language  imputed  to  him,  and 
from  the  course  which  he  is  likely  to 
pursue  with  regard  to  what  we  have 
heard  to-night,  merely  voting  to  repri- 
mand him  in  his  place  is  the  most  shabby, 
the  most  faint-hearted,  and  pusilla- 
nimous course  that  could  be  adopted. 
Why,  if  this  were  the  case  of  a  miserable 
and  unfortunate  printer  earning  his  guinea 
a  week,  we  should  send  him  probably  for 
some  months  to  prison,  exercse  towards 
him  acts  of  great  severity,  and  plume  our- 
selves very  much  on  our  justice  in  so 
doing.  But  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Dublin  is  too  formidable  a  )>crson  to  be 
so  dealt  with.  You  have  screwed  up  your 
courage  to  pass  this  resolution  ;  but  what 
will  be  its  effect?  W^hy,  it  will  operate 
as  so  much  waste  paper,  and  to-morrow 
you  will  have  some  hundred  Members  of 


the  House,  ay,  some  of  them  with  a  copy 
of  this  your  resolution  in  their  hands, 
coming  down  here  and  reiterating  in  their 
places  the  very  expressions  you  now  state 
to  be  false  and  scandalous.  I  think  really 
that  when  the  noble  Lord  made  up  his 
mind  to  touch  this  matter  at  all,  he  ought 
to  have  maturely  considered  to  what  length 
he  might  be  led  in  the  event  of  success. 
For  my  part  I  must  say  I  do  not  know 
where  all  this  Is  to  end.  The  noble  Lord 
says  he  cannot  tell  where  I  propose  leading 
my  followers,  but  I  must  say  I  think  he 
has  already  led  his  into  an  untenable  and 
false  position — the  most  pitiable  situation 
that  ever  men  awoke  and  found  themselves 
in  ;  a  position  in  which  their  only  excuse 
for  not  going  further  is  to  be  found  in  the 
extreme  folly — a  folly  incapable  of  being 
repaired — of  having  once  began  an  attack 
which  they  cannot  carry  on  to  victory. 

Mr.  Williams  Jr^/z^  7}  rose,  but  for  some  time 
could  not,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  Speaker^ 
obtain  a  hearing.  At  length,  order  being 
in  some  degree  restored,  he  said:  The 
noble  Lord  has  asked  me  to  state  to  the 
House  the  precedents  in  favour  of  the 
course  of  proceeding  which  it  is  proposed 
to  adopt  with  the  view  of  giving  effect  to 
the;  resolution  the  House  has  already  agreed 
to.  I  shall  endeavour  to  meet  his  call,  and 
that  ns  briefly  as  I  can!  Q' Question  !*' 
and  confusion.]  I  do  hope  the  House  will 
hear  me,  especially  as  I  rise  solely  in  con- 
sequence of  the  appeal  of  the  noble  Lord. 
I  will  pass  by  the  earlier  instance  of  Sir 
William  Wyndham  reprimanded  by  the 
vote  of  the  Whigs  in  1715,  on  the  motion 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpolc.  The  first  prece- 
dent on  which  I  rely  occurred  in  1790*  and 
will  be  found  in  the  narrative  of  this 
House*s  proceedings  in  the  case  of  the  pub- 
lic impeachment  of  Mr.  Warren  Hastings. 
General  Burgoyne,  supported  by  Mr.  Burke, 
Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Wyndham,  and  other  ma. 
nagers  of  the  impeachment,  made  a  com- 
plaint to  the  house  of  Major  Scott,  for 
having  caused  to  be  inserted  in  a  public 
newspaper  an  attack  on  certain  Members 
for  their  conduct  in  the  management  of 
the  impeachment.  Major  Scott  avowed 
the  Act  imputed  to  him,  and  the  House 
came  to  very  nearly — as  nearly  I  may  say 
as  possible —  the  same  decision  as  that  pro- 
nounced this  evening.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
nay,  I  am  po.sitive,  the  father  of  the  noble 
liOrd  opposite,  the  present  Earl  Grey,  then 
one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment, 
was  the  seconder  of  the  motion.  The  only 
difference  between  that  case  and  the  pre** 
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sent  is,  that  in  that  instance  the  slander  thought,  and,  above  all,  what  they  sup- 
was  published  by  the  Member;  in  this,  posed,the  whole  country  would  think,  of 
it  was  delivered  orally.  Well^  the  words  so  pitiful  a  termination  to  so  pompous  an 
in  the  newspaper  being  agreed  to  be  exordium  as  would  be  presented  by  the 
malicious  and  scandalous,  a  motion  was  narration  of  the  case  they  were  now  de- 
made,  that  Major  Scott  should  be  repri-  ciding?  A  better,  a  more  complete  illus- 
manded  at  the  bar.  Upon  this  Mr.  Pitt  tration  of  the  fable  of  the  mountain  and 
got  up  and  said,  that  though  he  con-  the  mouse  never  had  occurred  and  never 
curred  perfectly  in  the  motions  which  had  could  again  occur.  The  right  hon.  Mem- 
been  agreed  to,  he  thought  the  most  mo-  ber  for  Montgomery  had  affected  to  sup- 
derate  punishment  should  be  inflicted,  which  ply  the  House  with  precedents  for  the 
in  such  cases  he  understood  to  be  a  repri-  course  proposed  to  be  adopted,  but  had 
mand  addressed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  he  stated  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
House  to  the  hon.  Member  in  his  place,  newspaper  article  which  formed  the  ground 
In  an  amendment  to  this  effect,  after  some  ^f  complaint  against  Major  Scott  ?  Was 
discussion,  the  House,  without  a  dm-  jj  ^  ^^  ^^  f^^^  •  -^^^^  ^^^ 
sion,  acquiesced  and  it  was  agreed  that  managers  of  the  impeachment  ?  Here  was 
Major  Scott  should  be  reprimanded  in  his  ^„  ^on.  and  learned  Member  declared 
place  by  the  Speaker  the  which  was  j^  ^^  j^^^j  committed  a  gross  and 
accordmgly  done.  But,  Sir,  there  is  an-  ^^nstrous  breach  of  the  privileies  of  the 
other  case  m   favour  of   the  course  we  ^^          ^    .         .      ^^  j^  [j^^  ^^j^^  ^^  ^^^j 

propose  to  adopt,  and  that  is  the  case  of  Sir  ^  .         "^    i  '^  l  »           .^  u^  ^u       u* 
T?        '     -D    A  A     '        I.'  1,  •..  ^  «       ^  perjwry,  and  what  was  to  be  thought- 
Francis   Burdett,    m   which  it   was   pro-  '^••'^  "^      u   ,i              .       .i  •  i         i? 
posed   to  adopt   the  course  we  now  pro-  what  would  the  country  tlnnk-when  it 

pose  following.  In  the  case  of  Sir  F.  Bur-  ^^«  ^^ ""^u^r  ^^'  ""aI  P"°J^^"^^"^  ^*l°f« 
dett,  in  1810,  on  its  being  moved,  that  ^^o  brought  forward  the  charge  dared  to 
he  be  committed  to  the  Tower,  an  amend-  P'^^P^^^  «&^'"^^  the  individual  so  offend 
ment  was  proposed,  that  he  be  reprimanded  l^^^J^^l  ^^^^  |l?  should  be  reprimanded 
in  his  place.  That  amendment.  Sir,  I  had  '"  *^1?  P'^c^-  ^\  ^^^  ^^^^  ^?J^  and  his 
the  honour  to  support,  in  company  with  coadjutors  on  the  opposite  side  had  fol- 
yourselt  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Adam,  Sir  >owed  the  known  practice  of  Parliament, 
J.  Anstruther,  and  every  one,  in  short,  of  and  moved  the  commitment  of  the  hon. 
those  then  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin  to  the 
whom  the  noble  Lord  opposite  would  now,  Tower — much  as  he,  and  those  around 
if  it  suited  his  purpose  so  to  do,  cite  as  the  'i"m,  might  differ  as  to  the  expediency  of 
first  authorities  in  Parliamentary  law.  We  the  course  pursued  in  taking  notice  at  all 
found  ourselves,  indeed,  in  a  minority,  and  of  the  matter— much  as  they  might  think 
a  severer  punishment  was  awarded,  but  no  it  imprudent  or  ridiculous — they  would, 
one  then  contended  that  our  proposal  was  at  all  events,  have  one  and  all  agreed, 
unprecedented  or  unparliamentary.  that  it  had  the  merit  of  openness,  manli- 
Mr.  M,  /.  0*Connell  commenced  by  ness,  and  consistency.  He  could  not 
observing,  that  his  connexion  with  the  help  thinking,  that  hon.  Members  oppo- 
hon.  and  learned  Member  whom  the  reso-  site  were  already  regretting  the  step  they 
lutions  just  agreed  to  by  the  House  had  had  taken  [**  No,  no  T]  They  might  cry 
so  seriously  impugned,  coupled  with  his  ''  no,  no/'  and  laugh  at  what  he  asserted , 
inexperience  in  Parliamentary  speaking,  but  he  nevertheless  firmly  believed  it,  and 
rendered  him  somewhat  difHdent  of  in-  advanced  it  quite  seriously.  At  all  events, 
truding  often  on  the  notice  of  the  House,  if  they  did  not  regret  their  folly  now,  they 
and  therefore  it  was,  that  in  common  with  would  ere  long.  With  regard  to  the  re« 
many  of  his  friends  around  him  he  had  solution  immediately  before  the  House,  he 
borne  in  silence  the  charge  of  perjury  so  cared  little  whether  it  was  agreed  to  or 
frequently  urged  against  them  from  the  not.  Indeed,  if  he  had  any  opinion  re- 
bench  yonder,  and  from  a  bench  in  another  specting  the  matter,  it  was,  that  it  would 
place  where  religion  and  lawn  sleeves  sat  be  better  for  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
enthroned,  but  from  which  charity  and  for  Dublin  that  it  should  pass.  If  it  did, 
meekness  of  spirit  appeared  to  have  been  its  sole  effect  would  be  to  place  the  ludi- 
for  ever  driven.  He  did  not  now  rise  to  crousness  of  the  whole  proceeding  more 
repel  that  charge,  or  indeed  to  complain  strongly  before  the  public  mind.  Suppose 
of  anything  personal  to  hi mselfy  but  simply  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  were  to 
to  ask  both  tides  of  the  House  what  they  .receive  the  reprimand  addressed  to  bii^ 
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by  the  chair  in   the  same  calm  manner  \ 
that  he  had  that  night  heard  the  charge  i 
of  the  noble  Lord,  and  then  should  rise  in 
his  place  and  say,  that  nothing  which  had 
occurred    had   altered   his    views   on  the  ' 
matter,  and   repeat   his   assertion^    what 
would   be   the   result?     Would    not    the 
effect    of   the    original     accusation     be 
strengthened.     Would    not    the    feeling 
in    the    public    mind    be    thereby   more 
roused  to  the  subject? — in  short,  would 
not  the  sole  result  of  the  proceeding  be  to 
add   fuel   to   the    already   widely-spread 
flame  ?     The    House    had    heard    many 
illustrations  of  the  allegations  that  election 
Committees  of  the   House  of  Commons 
were  supposed  by  the  public  to  decide 
favourably  according  to  their  party  feeling ; 
but,  perhaps,  one  of  the  strongest  proofs 
of  the  fact  was  to  be  found  in   an  article 
inserted  in  the  newspaper  he  then  held  in 
his  hand ;  it  was  The  Limerick  Chronicle 
of  the  10th  of  February,  and  purported  to 
be  a  letter  written  by  the  London  corre- 
spondent of  that  journal  on  the  very  first 
day  on  which  election  ballots  took  place 
in  that  House.     It  was  dated  **  House  of 
Commons,  half-past  five,"  and  there  oc- 
curred the  following  passage,  •*  The  bal- 
lots are  over — we  have  lost  Sal  ford  and 
Roxburgh,  but  we  have  gained  Ipswich." 
^**  Question.^'']    Was  not  this  to  the  ques- 
tion ?      When  was  this  letter  written  ? — 
five  minutes  perhaps  after  the  ballots  were 
struck   in  these    cases ;    and    singularly 
enough,  the  report  presented  in  the  early 
part  of  the  evening  from  the  last  Commit- 
tee named  had  fulfilled  to  the  letter  the 
prophecy  thus   made.     These  were  things 
'which  ought  to  go   forth  to  the  public, 
and  when  they  did,  they  could  not  fail  of 
producing  their  effect.     But  to  return  to 
the   discussion.     He   had   made   up    his 
mind  not  to  state  what  were  his  opinions 
upon  the  subject  —particularly  as  by  doing 
so  he  should  only  get  a  reprimand.  There 
might  be  some  honour  gained  by  going  to 
Newgate,and  great  glory  by  being  sen  t  to  the 
Tower;  but  it  would  be,  indeed,  seeking 
empty   renown    were   he  by   stating    his 
opinions  to  draw  down  upon    his   head 
merely  a  reprimand.     In  conclusion,  he 
begged  to  express  his  firm  conviction,  that 
if  the  noble  Lord  opposite  and  his  coad- 
jutors persevered  in  the  resolution  before 
the  chair,  its  only  effect  would  be  to  give 
the  country  at  large  a  |?ry  disgraceful 
and  degrading  opinion  oftfaeir  conduct ; 
for  the  whole  night's  proceedifi^vuyould 


wear  the  appearance  of  commencing  in 
folly,  and  terminating  in  a  want  of  manli- 
ness and  political  courage  on  the  part  of 


Its  managers. 


Mr.  Jenkins  said,  as  the  hon.  Member 
who  last  spoke  had  alluded  to  the  decision 
of  the  Ipswich  Committee,  he  felt  called 
upon  to  make  a  few  observations.  That 
Committee  had  sat  three  weeks,  and  their 
conduct  was  before  the  public  [**  Quts- 
tion'"^  The  House  could  not  be  aware  of 
the  facts  ;  but  if  the  hon.  Member  meant 
to  impugn  the  decision  of  the  Committee, 
he  ought  to  move  for  the  evidence  taken 
before  it. 

Mr.  M,  J,  O'Connell:  I  did  not  mean 
to  impugn  the  decision  of  the  Committee, 

Mr.  Barron:    Then  I  do.  [^Cheers  and 

cries  of  **  Question  T^  J'  ^*  ^  most  ex- 
traordinary fact.  The  whole  question  be- 
fore the  Ipswich  Committee  turned  upon 
the  point  as  to  whether  parish  constable« 
had  a  right — [^Uproar,]  I  wish  the 
country  to  know  it.  I  ask  the  hon,  Mem* 
ber,  if  the  whole  question  brought  before 
the  Ipswich  Committee  did  not  depend 
on  this  point,  whether  parish  constable! 
had  not  a  right  to  vote  at  elections.  [_Up~ 
roar,]  I  will  be  heard  [No,no !  Divide!] 
If  I  am  rightly  informed  the  Committee 
that  sat  \  Withdraw  I]  I  have  a  grave 
accusation  to  make  against  this  Ipswich 
Committee.  Heard  I  will  be.  I  am 
going  to  ask  the  hon.  Member  opposite  a 
question.  It  may  be  an  inconvenient 
question — an  awful  question—  and  there- 
fore they  think  to  stifle  my  voice — but 
they  shall  not  succeed,  and  the  country 
shall  judge  between  us.  I  now  ask  the 
hon.  Member  opposite  (Mr.  Jenkins), 
whether  the  Committee  of  which  he  was 
a  Member  did  not  decide  on  this  question, 
as  to  whether  parish  constables  had  a 
right  to  vote  at  elections.  [**  Yes  /"  "  Di- 
vide, divider]  Now,  then,  comes  my 
charge,  and  it  is  a  grave  one.  I  have  to 
state,  that  on  the  former  inquiry  on  the 
Ipswich  case,  a  Tory  Committee  decided 
that  parish  constables  had  a  right  to  vote, 
and  this  day  I  am  informed  that  a  Tory 
Committee  on  the  same  question,  in  the 
same  place,  and  on  the  same  subject, 
decided  exactly  the  contrary.  And  what, 
let  me  ask,  was  the  result  of  these  con- 
tradictory decisions?  In  the  former  case, 
by  deciding  that  parish  constables  had  a 
right  to  vote  they  contrived  to  seat  their 
friend  ;  to-day,  by  deciding  that  they  had 
no  such  right,  they  seated  their  friend. 
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Mr.  Jenkins:  I  assert  lliat  the  Ipswich 
Committee  has  properly  discharged  its 
duty,  and  has  decided  as  the  law  authorised 
them  to  decide.  The  House  can  know 
nothing  of  the  matter,  and,  therefore,  if 
the  hon.  Member  opposite  thinks  we  have 
come  to  an  unjust  decision,  it  will  be  his 
duty  to  move  for  the  minutes  of  the  evi- 
dence in  the  case. 

Mr.  Hume  said  :  I  wish.  Sir,  before  the 
House  proceeds  to  decide  upon  the  reso- 
lution before  them,  to  remedy  what  I  can- 
not but  consider  an  inconsistency  in  their 
proceedings.  We  have  decided  by  a 
majority,  which  under  circumstances  I 
cannot  but  designate  as  a  large  one,  that 
the  expressions  used  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dublin,  are  a  false 
and  scandalous  imputation  upon  the  con- 
duct of  Members  of  this  House  ;  and  that, 
by  having  used  them,  that  hon.  and 
learned  individual  has  committed  a  breach 
of  our  privileges.  In  despite  of  this  reso- 
lution, however,  we  have  heard  other  hon. 
Members  of  this  House  avow  that  they 
participated  in  the  opinions  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dublin,  and  de- 
clare that  they  made  his  words  their  own. 
Now,  Sir,  to  be  consistent,  I  maintain 
that  we  ought  to  vote  that  those  other 
Members  who,  in  terms,  have  made  in 
their  places  the  same  declaration  that  we 
have  agreed  is  false  and  scandalous,  are 
guilty  alike  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dublin  of  a  breach  of  our 
privileges.  I  say,  Sir,  1  cannot  conceive, 
for  one  moment,  that  we  can  hesitate 
placing  these  six  or  seven  (perhaps  they 
will  be  sixty  or  seventy  by-andby)  Mem- 
bers in  the  same  situation  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dublin, /or  they  have  offended 
equally  with  him,  and  are  equally  respon- 
sible for  their  words.  Be,  then,  consistent, 
and  place  them  all  in  the  same  situation. 
["  Noy  no  .'**]  I  differ  entirely  from  the 
proceedings  that  have  been  taken,  and 
see  in  them  no  small  mischief;  but, 
nevertheless,  I  think  we  ought  to  be  con- 
sistent. [**  Move,  move  .'"]  Then,  Sir,  I 
beg  to  move  that  "Mr.  D.  Callaghan, 
Member  for  the  city  of  Cork;  Mr.  E. 
Roche,  Member  for  the  county  of  Cork  ; 
Mr.  P.  Somers,  Member  for  the  borough 
of  Sligo;  and  Mr.  Gillon,  Member  for 
Falkirk,  having  in  their  places  avowed 
their  adoption  of  the  expression  of  Mr. 
O'Connell,  are  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  this  House.*' 

Great  confusion  followed  this  motion. 


Mr.  Williams  Wynn  rose  and  said  :  I 
apprehend.  Sir,  it  is  practically  impossi- 
ble, and  contrary  to  any  regulation  of  the 
House,  that  this  motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Kilkenny  can  be  maintained  [Loud 
cries  of  "  Fes,  yes,**  **  Put  the  Question"] 
If  I  am  not  mistaken.  Sir,  and  it  will  be 
your  duty  to  correct  me  if  I  am,  no  ex- 
ception can  be  taken  to  expressions  made 
use  of  by  an  hon.  Member  of  this  House, 
unless  that  exception  is  taken  at  the  mo- 
ment he  makes  use  of  them. 

Mr.  Callaghan  said  :  Having,  Sir,  been 
pointedly  named  in  the  resolution  just 
submitted  to  the  House  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Kilkenny,  I  feel  myself  entitled  to 
the  indulgence  of  the  House  while  I  offer 
them  a  very  few  observations.  I  feel 
myself.  Sir,  in  no  degree  connected  with 
what  has  taken  place  out  of  this  House, 
nor,  except  from  the  proceedings  here  this 
evening,  have  I  any  knowledge  of  it.  But 
having  been  present  at  the  discussion  of 
this  evening,  and  finding  that  by  the  de- 
cision to  which  the  House  came  upon  the 
motion  of  the  noble  Lord  the  freedom  of 
speech  was  placed  at  great  hazard,  and 
that  in  the  person  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dublin  our  privileges  in  regard 
to  freedom  of  speech,  both  in  and  out  of 
this  House,  was  assailed,  1  did  feel  my- 
self, without  any  consultation  with  any 
living  person,  bound  to  come  forward  and 
state  what  I  repeat  before  I  took  my  place 
here  I  had  no  previous  intention  of  doing 
— namely,  that  I  adopted  to  the  full — 

The  Speaker :  I  can  have  no  right  to 
interfere  with  the  hon.  Member,  further 
than  to  call  his  attention  to  the  duty 
which,  as  one  of  its  Members,  he  owes  to 
this  House.  If  the  hon.  Member  is  about 
to  repeat  the  assertions  he  has  already 
made  this  evening,  1  would  put  it  to  him 
to  consider  whether,  in  so  doing,  his  con- 
duct would  be  decorous  to  the  House  or 
consistent  with  the  duty  he  owes  to  it. 

Mr.  Callaghan:  I  beg  to  assure  you, 
Sir,  that  no  man  can  be  more  disposed  to 
bow  to  your  decision,  or  less  disposed  to 
question  the  accuracy  of  your  judgment, 
than  I  am.  As,  however,  it  has  been 
stated  by  you,  Sir,  and  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Montgomeryshire,  that  no 
exception  can  be  taken  to  any  expression 
used  by  an  hon.  Member  unless  that  ex- 
ception is  taken  at  the  moment  the  ex- 
pression is  uttered.  I  beg,  while  with 
great  humility  I  assure  you,  that  no  man 
can  be  less  disposed  than  I  am  to  impugn 
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the  decision  of  this  House,  and  that  the 
sole  object  I  have  in  intruding  myself  on 
its  notice  is  the  maintenance  of  its  privi- 
leges, and  especially  that  of  the  freedom 
of  speech,  to  declare  that  I  share  in  the 
sentiments  attributed  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  the  city  of  Dublin, 
and  that  I  adopt  to  the  letter  and  word 
every  expression  he  has  used. 

Mr.  Hume :  Sir,  I  move  that  the  vi^ords 
now  uttered  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork 
be  taken  down  in  writing  by  the  clerk. 

Mr.  (Jallaghan  again  rose,  and  delibe- 
rately said :  1  avow.  Sir,  standing  here  in 
my  place  as  the  Representative  of  the  city 
of  Cork — I  avow  the  sentiments  attributed 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin,  and  ad- 
mitted by  him  to  be  correctly  published ; 
and  I  adopt  those  expressions  to  the  word 
and  to  the  letter. 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  having  written 
down  the  words  and  handed  them  to  the 
hon.  Member,  who  declared  them  to  be 
correctly  written, 

Mr.  Hume  rose  and  said  :  As  the  hon. 
Afember  has  now,  in  the  presence  of  the 
House,  reiterated  his  words,  I  presume 
that  no  hon.  Member  will  dispute  that  the 
words  are  within  the  scope  of  the  resolu- 
tion which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which 
I  have  read  to  the  House.  If  there  be 
any  difference  of  opinion  upon  this  sub- 
ject, I  hope  that  the  objection  will  now  be 
taken.  I  move,  then.  Sir,  that  **  Daniel 
Callaghan,  esq.,  having  avowed  that  he 
adopted  the  sentiments  used  by  Mr. 
O'Connell,  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  this  House." 

The  Speaker  said,  that  the  two  mo- 
tions ought,  in  his  opinion,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  regularity  of  their  proceedings, 
to  be  taken  separately. 

Mr.  Hume  submitted,  that  they  ought 
not  to  censure  the  hon.  Member  for  Dub- 
lin, who  was  absent,  when  individuals 
present  in  that  House  had  used  the  same 
expressions;  and  he  thought  that  the 
House  ought,  at  once,  to  come  to  a  deci- 
sion upon  his  motion. 

The  Speaker:  The  House  is  aware  that 
there  is  a  motion  before  them :  an  inci- 
dental objection  is  taken  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  after  the  original  question  has 
been  put  to  the  House ;  and  for  the  regu- 
larity of  our  proceedings  the  House  ought 
first  to  dispose  of  the  original  question. 

Mr.  Hume :  I  submitted.  Sir,  a  motion 
into  your  hands,  to  which  an  exception 
was  taken  on  a  point  of  form :  every  per- 


son  in  the  House  had  heard  the  words 
used,  but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
taken  a  technical  objection  ;  and  with  the 
view  of  completing  the  amendment  on  the 
mere  point  of  form,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cork  repeated  his  words. 

The  Speaker:  The  hon.  Member  does 
not  perceive  the  force  of  the  objection  as 
connected  with  the  regularity  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House.  It  is  true,  that 
the  hon.  Member  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  original  motion,  which  on  account 
of  irregularity  was  not  put.  The  House 
was  then  in  the  same  situation  as  if  no 
amendment  had  been  made — it  was  then 
out  of  the  consideration  of  the  House,  for 
which  the  original  question  alone  remained. 
An  hon.  Member  rises  in  his  place,  and  ia 
the  course  of  his  speech  uses  some  words 
which  another  hon.  Member  thinks  fit  to 
notify  to  the  House  and  to  have  them 
taken  down.  In  such  case,  it  is  not 
orderly  to  have  the  words  taken  down 
inserted  in  the  original  motion  by  way  of 
amendment. 

Mr.  Hume :  Then,  Sir,  I  withdraw  my 
amendment,  and  think  that  the  best  course 
will  be  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate  till  to-morrow. 

Mr.  H.  Grattan  hoped  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber would  not  persevere,  as  he  had  a  mo* 
tion  to  make  by  way  of  amendment.  He 
moved,  that  the  following  words  be  added 
to  the  original  motion  : — **  Notwishstand- 
ing  that  the  Members  for  the  county  of 
Cork,  for  the  city  of  Cork,  for  the  borough 
of  Sligo,  for  the  borough  of  Liskeard,  and 
for  the  burgh  of  Falkirk,  have  avowed  the 
sentiments  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dub- 
lin, and  have  adopted  them  in  their 
places." 

After  some  confusion,  a  motion  having 
been  made  for  the  House  to  adjourn,  the 
question  was  put  on  that  motion,  and  the 
House  divided  :— Ayes  159;  Noes  246  : 
Majority  87. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Adam,  Sir  C. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Aglionby,  Major 
Anson,  hon.  Colonel 
Archbold,  R. 
Attwood,  T. 
Bainbridge,  E.  T. 
Ball^N. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Barron,  H.  W. 
Barry,  G.  S. 
Beamish,  F«  B« 


Belfast,  Earl  of 
Berkeley,  hon.  H. 
Bernal,  R« 
Bewes,  T. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Bodkin,  J.  J. 
Bowes,  J. 
Bridgman,  H« 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Browoei  R,  O, 
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BuUer,  C^ 
Busfield,  W. 
Byng,  right  hon.  G.  S. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Carnac,  Sir  J.  R. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C. 
Chichester,  J.  P.  B. 
Clements,  Viscount 
Olive,  £.  B. 
Collins,  W. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Curry,  W. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Dennistoun,  J. 
Divett,  E. 
Duncan,  Viscount 
Dundas,  C.  W.  D. 
Dundas,  F. 
Dundas,  hon.  J.  C. 
Easthope,  J. 
Ebrington,  Viscount 
Ellice,  £. 
Erie,  W. 
Etwall,  R. 
Evans,  G. 
Fazakerley,  J.  N. 
Fenton,  J . 

Fergusson,  rt.  hon.  C. 
Fitzsimon,  N. 
Fleetwood,  P.  H. 
Fort,  J. 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Gordon,  R. 
Gratlan,  J. 
Grattan,  H. 
Greenaway,  C. 
Grey,  Sir  G. 
Guest,  J.  J. 
Handley,  H. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hawkins,  J.  H. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Hobhouseyrt.hon.SirJ. 

Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hollond,  R. 
Howick,  Viscount 
Hume,  J. 
Hutton,  R. 
Jephson,  C.  D.  O. 
Jervis,  J. 
Johnson,  General 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Lambton,  H. 
Langdale,  hon.  C. 
Lister,  £.  C. 
Lushington,  Dr. 
Lushington,  C. 
Lynci),  A.  H. 
Macleod,  R. 
Macnamara,  Major 
Mahony,  P. 
Marshall,  W. 
Martin,  J. 
Maule,  hoa.  F^ 


Maule,  W.  H. 
Melgund,  Viscount 
Mildmay,  P.  St.  J. 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
Morris,  D. 
Nagle,  Sir  R. 
O'Brien,  W,  S. 
O'Callaghan,  hon.  C. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
0*Connell,  M. 
Palmerston,  Viscount 
Parrott,  J. 
Pattison,  J. 
Pechell,  Captain 
Pendarves,  E.  W.  W. 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Ponsonby,  C.  F.  A.  C. 
Power,  J. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Pryse,  P. 
Redington,  T.  N. 
Rice,  rt.  hon.  T.  S. 
Rich,  H. 
Roche,  £.  B. 
Roche,  W. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Seale,  Colonel 
Seymour,  Lord 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Somerville,  Sir  W.  M. 
Stanley,  E.  J. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Steuart,  R. 
Stuart,  V. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Strutt,  E. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Talfourd,  Sergeant 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thomson,  rt.hon.  C.P. 
Thornley,  T. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Turner,  E. 
Turner,  W. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Vivian,  rt.  hon.  Sir  H. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walker,  C  A. 
Walker,  R. 
Wallace,  R. 
Warburton,  H. 
Ward,H.G. 
Westenra,  hon.  H.  R. 
Westenra,  hon.  J.  C. 
White,  A. 
White,  S. 
Williams,  W. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Wilshere,  W. 
Winnington,  H.  J. 
Wood,  C. 
Wood,  Sir  M. 
Wood,  G.  W. 
Woulfe,  Sergeant 


Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wyse,  T. 
Yates,  J.  A. 


TELLERS, 

Brotherton,  J. 
Finch,  F. 


List  of  the  Nobs. 


Acland,  T.  D. 
A'Court,  Captain 
Adare,  Viscount 
Alexander,  Viscount 
Alsager,  Captain 
Arbuthnot,  hon.  H. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Ashley,  hon.  H. 
Attwood,  W. 
Attwood,"M. 
Bagge,  W. 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Bailey,  J. 
Bailey,  J.,  jun. 
Baillie,  Colonel 
Baker,  E. 

Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Barneby,  J. 
Barnes,  Sir  E. 
Barrington,  Viscount 
Bateman,  J. 
Bateson,  Sir  R. 
Bell,  M. 
Benett,  J. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Bethell,  R. 
Blackburne,  I. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Blennerhassett,  A. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Boiling,  W. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Bradshaw,  J. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Broadley,  H. 
Broadwood,  H. 
Brownrigg,  S. 
Bruce,  Lord 
Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 
BuUer,  Sir  J.  Yarde 
Campbell,  Sir  Hugh 
Canning,rt.  hon.  Sir  S. 
Cantilupe,  Viscount 
Castlereagh,  Viscount 
Chandos,  Marq.  of 
Chaplin,  Colonel 
Chisholm,  A.  W. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Clive,  Viscount 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Codrington,  C.  W. 
Cole,  hon.  A.  H. 
Cole,  Viscount 
ConoUy,  E. 
Copeland,  Alderman 
Corry,  hon.  H. 
Courtenay,  P. 
Cresswell,  C. 
Dalrymple^  Sir  A. 


Darby,  G. 
Darlington,  Earl  of 
De  Horsey,  S.  H. 
Dick,  Q. 
D' Israeli,  B. 
Dottin,  A.  R. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  £. 
Douro,  Marquess  of 
Dowdeswell,  W. 
Duffield,  T. 
Dugdale,  W.  S. 
Duncombe,  hon.  W. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
East,  J.  B. 
Eastnor,  Viscount 
Eaton,  R.  J. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Egerton,  Lord  F. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Ellis,  J. 

Estcourt,  T.G.B. 
Estcourt,  T.  Fr.  S. 
Farnham,  E.  B. 
Farrand,  R. 
Fielden,  W. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 
Foley,  E.  T. 
Follett,  Sir  W. 
Forbes,  W. 
Forester,  hon.  G. 
Freshfield,  J.  W. 
Gaskell,  Jas.  Milnes 
Gibson,  T. 
Gladstone,  W.  E. 
Glynne,  Sir  S.  R. 
Goddard,  A. 
Gordon,  hon.  Captain 
Gore,0.  J.  R. 
Gore,  O.  W. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Granby,  Marquess  of 
Grant,  hon.  Colonel 
Greene,  T. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Grimston,  Viscount 
Grimston,  hon.  E.  H. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Halford,  H. 
Halse,  J . 
Harcourt,  G.  S. 
H  ardinge,rt.hon.SirH. 
Hawkes,  T. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Henniker,  Lord 
Herbert,  hon.  S. 
Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Hill,  Sir  R. 
Hillsborough,  Earl  of 
fiinde,  J.  H. 
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Hodgson,  F. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
Holmes,  hon.  W.  A'C 
Holmes,  VV. 
Hope,  G.  VV. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Houldsworlh,  T. 
Houstoun,  G. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
iDglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Irton,  S. 
Irving,  J. 
Jackson,  Sergeant 
James,  Sir  W.  C. 
Jenkins,  R. 
Jermyn,  Eavl 
Johnstone,  H. 
Jones,  J. 
Jones,  W. 
Jones,  T. 
Kerrison,  Sir  E. 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Knightley,  Sir  C, 
Lascelles,  hon.  VV.  S. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lefroy,  rt.  hon.  T. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lewis,  W. 
Liddell,  hon.  H.  T. 
Litton,  £. 
Lockhart,  A.  M. 
Logan,  H. 
Long,  VV. 

Lowther,  hon.  Colonel 
Lowther,  Viscount 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Lucas,  E. 

Lygon,  hon.  General 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Mackinnon,  VV.  A, 
Mahon,  Viscount 
Maidstone,  Viscount 
Marsland,  T. 
Master,  T.  VV.  C. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Maxwell,  H. 
Meynell,  Captain 
Miles,  P.  VV.  S. 
Miller,  W.  H. 
Moneypenny,  T.  G. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
(VNeil,  hon.  J.  B.  R. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Packe,  C.  VV. 
Packinglon,  J.  S. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  G. 
Parker,  M. 
Parker,  R.  T. 

Question  that  Mr.  O'Connell  be  repri- 
manded again  put. 


Parker,  T.  A.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 

Perceval,  Colonel 
Perceval,  hon.  G.  J. 
Pigot,  R. 
Planta,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Pollock,  Sir.  F. 
Praed,  W.  M. 
Price,  R. 
Pringle,  A. 
Pusey,  P. 
Richards,  R. 
Rickford,  W. 
Rolleston,  L. 
Rose,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Round,  J. 

Rushbrooke,  Colonel 
Rushout,  G. 
St.  Paul,  H. 
Sanderson,  R. 
Sandon,  Viscount 
Scarlett,  hon.  J.  Y. 
Scarlett,  hon.  R. 
SheppardjT. 
Shirley,  E.  J. 
Sibthorp,  Colonel    . 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Smith,  A. 
Smyth,  Sir  G.  H. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Spry,  Sir  S.  T. 
Stanley,  E. 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  H. 
Sturt,  H.  C. 
Sugden,  rt.hon.  Sir  £. 
Thompson,  Alderman 
Thornhill,  G. 
Tollemache,  F.  J. 
Trench,  Sir  F. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Tyrrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Verner,  Colonel 
Villiers,  Viscount 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Wei  by,  G.  E. 
Wilberforce,  W. 
Williams,  R. 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Winnington,  T.  E. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wood.  T. 
Wyndham,  W. 
Wynn,  rt.  hon.  C.  W. 
Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 
Young,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Baring,  H.  B. 
Fremantle,  Sir  T. 


Mr.  Charles  Duller  endeavoured  to  ad- 
dress the  House,  which  manifested  much 
impatience.  It  did  not  appear  to  him 
that  charges  of  such  a  nature  as  those 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  discussion 
that  night  were  aggravated  by  the  offeo- 
siveness  of  the  language  in  which  tliey 
were  couched ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
thought  that  the  coarseness  of  the  lan- 
guage employed  diminished  the  force  of 
the  charge.  He  wished,  therefore,  deli- 
berately to  bring  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House  the  language  which  had  that 
night  been  employed  by  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Ripon  (Sir  Ed- 
ward Sugden).  That  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  used  words  which,  from 
their  very  calmness  and  mildness,  appeared 
to  him  to  convey  an  imputation  most 
derogatory  to  the  Members  of  that  House ; 
because  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Geo- 
tleman  said  deliberately  that  the  Members 
of  Election  Committees  were  influenced 
in  their  decisions  by  a  party  bias.  There- 
fore, continued  the  hon.  Gentleman,  when 
you  have  gone  through  the  various  mo- 
tions of  reprimands  and  committals-— 
(I  do  not  know,  whether  I  shall  then 
have  the  honour  of  being  left  in  the  House, 
or  v;hether  I  shall  be  obliged  to  join 
the  party  in  Newgate  or  the  Tower) ;  but 
if  I  remain  in  the  House,  I  shall  certainly 
move  that  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Ripon  be  added  to  our  party, 
whatever  our  destination  may  be.  Mean- 
time, I  beg  leave  now  to  move  that  this 
debate  be  adjourned  till  to-morrow. 

Sir  R,  Peel,  after  the  opinion  already 
expressed  by  so  large  a  majority  of  the 
House,  protested  against  the  motion 
wiih  which  the  hon.  Member  had  con- 
cluded. Anticipating,  however,  from  the 
spirit  manifested  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  House,  that  if  a  division  were  again  to 
take  place,  the  motion,  though  defeated, 
would  be  followed  by  others  of  a  similar 
kind,  he  should  decline  any  further  con- 
test upon  the  point. 

Debate  adjourned  till  next  day. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1838. 

MrMTTKS.]  Dill.  Read  a  third  lime:  Custody  of  Insane 
Persons. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Lord  Dacrr,  from  Wisbeach,  and 
several  other  plaeus,  by  the  Duke  of  Clkvkland,  fVom 
Stockton-upon-Tees,  by  the  Duke  of  Suthbrland,  from 
Kelso,  and  several  places  in  Scotland,  and  by  Lord 
Brougham,  from  Taunton,  Wellington,  Appleby,  Burn* 
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luun-market,  Cardiff,  Evesham,  Newcattle-upon-Tyne, 
and  many  other  places,  for  the  immediate  and  total  aboli- 
tion of  Slavery. — By  the  Bishop  of  Exbtkr,  firom  inha- 
bitants of  the  city  of  Cork,  to  protect  the  Protestant 
Church  against  the  Roman  Catholics.— By  the  Earl  of 
Radnor,  from  Bradford  (Wilts),  and  by  Lord  Brougham, 
Arom  St.  Michael's,  Dublin,  for  the  Ballot— By  Lord 
Brougham,  from  the  Benevolent  Society  of  Smiths, 
London,  for  an  extension  of  the  royal  mercy  to  the 
Glasgow  Cotton  Spinners ;  and  fhnn  St  Michaers  DubUui 
against  Tithes,  and  for  Municipal  Reform  in  Ireland. — 
By  Lord  Lyndhurst,  from  the  Cordwainers  of  Glasgow, 
complaining  of  the  combination  of  workmen,  and  pray- 
ing for  an  inquiry. 

The  Penitentiary.]  Lord  Brougham 
wished  to  ask  a  question  of  the  noble 
Viscount  (Viscount  Melbourne)  relating 
to  a  statement  which  had  become  public, 
and  to  which  he  (Lord  Brougham)  should 
not  have  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
if  it  had  been  made  in  a  vague  and  uncer- 
tain manner ;  but  it  was  a  statement 
which  had  been  very  distinctly  and  very 
specifically  made  in  public  at  a  meeting  of 
magistrates,  and^  as  he  understood,  had 
attracted  much  of  public  attention.  It 
related  to  a  person  wnom  he  ought  to  call 
a  gentlewoman  if  she  had  not  degraded 
herself  by  crime.  It  related  to  Miss 
Newman,  who,  as  their  Lordships  might 
recollect,  was  tried  with  her  mother  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  and  found  guilty  upon  two  of 
the  worst  out  of  five  indictments  for  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  robbery.  Being  so  found 
guilty.  Miss  Newman  was  sentenced  to 
fourteen  years'  transportation,  which  sen- 
tence was  commuted  to  imprisonment  in 
the  Penitentiary,  where  she  was  some  time 
confined,  but  whence,  under  very  suspi- 
cious circumstances  (and  this  was  the 
ground  of  his  question),  she  had  of  late 
been  transferred  to  Bethlem  or  to  some 
other  public  lunatic  asylum.  The  matron 
of  that  hospital,  shortly  after  Miss  Newman 
became  an  inmate  of  it,  had  a  suspicion 
awakened  in  her  mind  that  all  was  not 
right;  she  thought  that  some  partiality 
had  been  shown  and  that  some  favour  was 
intended  towards  this  person,  whose  dis- 
ease she  suspected  was  not  real.  It 
certainly  was  remarkable,  seeing  that  Miss 
Newman  had  availed  herself  of  the  best 
legal  advice,  that  insanity  was  not  set  up 
either  at  the  trial  as  a  defence  against  the 
charge,  nor  subsequently,  when  she  had 
been  found  guilty,  to  prevent  her  re- 
ceiving sentence.  Their  Lordships  were 
aware  that  no  person  could  be  punished, 
that  no  person  could  even  receive  sentence, 
any  more  than  he  could  be  tried,  if  the 
mind  were  alienated  at  the  period  at  which 
he  was  brought  up  for  judgment.     This 


made  the  whole  case  very  suspicious.  It 
appeared  extraordinary  that  a  person  who 
had  been  engaged  in  such  a  complicated 
course  of  guilt,  who  had  displayed  so 
much  skill,  so  much  coUecledness  of  mind 
in  the  commission  of  crime,  should  all  at 
once  be  driven  distracted  simply  by  a  sen- 
tence which  certainly  was  not  more  severe 
than  she  must  have  anticipated.  But  upon 
a  few  days*  further  acquaintance  the 
matron,  being  a  skilful  person,  became 
certain  that  the  madness  was  not  real^  as 
she  saw  in  the  patient  none  of  the 
symptoms  which  attended  that  woful  ma- 
lady. The  matron  then  intimated  to  this 
person  that  her  art  was  discovered,  and 
would  not  be  allowed  to  screen  her ;  adding 
that  if  she  went  on  feigning  madness  she 
would  be  treated  as  she  feigned,  and  be 
made  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the  House. 
Whereupon  the  feigning  ceased,  and  the 
patient,  with  strange  rapidity,  relapsed 
into  a  state  of  sanity.  It  was  said,  how- 
ever,  that  this  person  still  continued  in  the 
lunatic  asylum — that  though  known  to  be 
perfectly  sane,  she  had  not  been  restored 
to  the  Penitentiary,  but  was  allowed  to 
enjoy  a  state  of  great  ease  and  great  com- 
parative comfort,  in  a  place  whose  proper 
inmates  were  those  who  suffered  from 
nature's  severest  misfortune — not  those 
who  were  deeply  stained  by  the  world's 
crime.  These  were  the  facts  stated  at  the 
meeting  of  the  justices,  and  he  therefore 
wished  to  know  from  the  noble  Viscount 
whether  they  were  correct  or  not.  He 
begged  to  add  that  the  noble  Viscount 
could,  on  this  occasion,  have  no  ground  of 
complaint  against  him  for  not  giving  notice 
of  the  question  he  intended  to  ask.  In 
the  first  place,  the  subject  was  broached 
last  night  in  the  House,  and  it  might 
therefore  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the 
noble  Viscount  would  be  fully  prepared  to 
give  any  answer  that  might  be  required 
to-day.  But  that  there  might  be  no  doubt 
upon  the  point,  he  (Lord  Brougham) 
thought  it  might  be  as  well  to  give  a  for-  ^ 
mal  notice  of  his  intention.  Therefore 
between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  that 
morning,  he  sent  a  note  to  the  noble  Vis- 
count, couched  in  as  respectful  terms  as 
he  could  employ,  intimating  his  intention 
of  putting  a  question  that  evening;  but 
adding,  that  by  so  giving  a  formal  notice 
he  (Lord  Brougham)  by  no  means  intended 
to^ex press  disapprobation  of  the  opposite 
course,  namely,  the  bringing  forward  such 
a  motion  or  the  putting  such  a  question  as 
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the  present  without  any  notice  at  all.  He 
believed  that  the  note  so  sent  by  him  to 
the  noble  Viscount  had  been  received, 
though  the  noble  Viscount  had  not  deemed 
it  necessary  to  favour  him  with  a  reply. 

Viscount  Melbourne  had  certainly  re- 
ceived the  noble  and  learned  Lord's  note, 
and  as  the  object  of  ic  seemed  to  extend  no 
further  than  to  give  notice  of  certain  busi- 
ness to  be  transacted  in  that  House,  he 
really  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  go 
through  the  form  and  ceremony  of  return- 
ing an  answer.  He  now  begged  pardon 
for  the  omission  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
begged  leave  to  thank  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  for  the  very  temperate  and 
fair  manner  in  which  he  had  brought  for- 
ward the  question,  as  well  as  for  his 
courtesy  in  giving  notice  of  his  intention 
to  introduce  it — a  course  which  tended 
more  than  any  other,  not  merely  to  his  con- 
venience, which  was  nothing,  but  to  a 
full,  fair,  and  satisfactory  discussion  of 
any  topic  that  noightbe  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House.  The  facts 
which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  re- 
lated with  respect  to  this  individual  were 
for  the  most  part  true.  Miss  Newman 
was  convicted  along  with  her  mother,  in 
February  1837,  of  various  acts  of  robbery. 
It  was  a  conviction  which  excited  a  good 
deal  of  attention  at  the  time,  and  was  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  interest  all  over  the 
town.  The  sentence  passed  upon  her  was 
fourteen  years*  transportation.  That  sen- 
tence, however,  was  commuted  to  confine- 
ment in  the  Penitentiary  upon  the  special 
recommendation  of  the  learned  Judge  who 
tried  the  case — the  Recorder  of  London. 
The  Secretary  of  Stale  yielded  to  the  re- 
commendation of  the  learned  Judge,  al- 
though it  was  in  some  degree  contrary  to 
what  otherwise  would  have  been  his 
opinion  ;  and  this  person  was  confined  in 
the  Penitentiary.  Not  long  after  she  had 
become  an  inmate  of  that  establishment 
there  came  the  strongest  representations 
possible  from  the  governor,  of  the  great 
disturbances  which  she  created  in  the 
prison  ;  of  the  great  difficulty  of  managing 
her ;  of  her  breaking  through  all  rules ; 
and  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  confining 
her  within  any  of  the  decent  bounds  of 
order.  She  refused  food — violently  as- 
saulted every  person  who  came  near  her— 
made  loud  outcries,  and,  in  short,disturbed 
the  whole  prison.  Of  this  conduct  the 
governor  made  repeated  representations. 
M  tbe  san^e  time  bi^  o^ust  observe^  tb^t 


although  the  actions  of  this  person  were 
the  actions  of  derangement,  it  was  for  a 
longtime  the  opinion  of  the  governor,  and 
also  of  the  medical  attendant  of  the  prison, 
that  the  madness  was  simulated  and  pre- 
tended. However,  this  nuisance,  this  an- 
noyance to  the  governor  and  to  the  whole 
prison,  continued  more  and  more;  and  as 
the  actions  of  the  disturber  were  the  actions 
of  a  mad  woman,  Dr.  Monro  was  desired 
by  the  government  to  see  her,  and  report 
upon  her  case.  Dr.  Monro  accordingly 
saw  her,  considered  her  case,  and  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  her  madness  was  pre« 
tended.  He  held  ia  his  hand  two  letters 
written  by  Dr.  Monro,  in  which  that  gen- 
tleman stated  what  were  the  symptoms  and 
what  his  opinion  of  her  case.  In  the  first 
letter,  which  was  dated  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1837,  Dr.  Monro,  after  entering 
into  some  detail  of  the  case,  said,  '<  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  symptoms  she  exhibits 
are  assumed."  And  again,  in  the  second 
letter,  which  was  dated  Oct.  23,  1837, 
he  said,  **  Having  again  visited  Julia 
Newman,  in  the  prison  at  Millbank,  I  see 
no  reason  to  reverse  my  former  opinion." 
About  this  time,  however,  there  began  to 
prevail  in  the  prison  a  different  opinion. 
The  medical  attendant  of  the  Penitentiary, 
who  previously  had  strongly  coincided  in 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Monro,  began 
to  waver  in  that  opinion^  and  to  entertain 
the  idea  that  this  person  was  actually 
insane.  It  must  be  observed  that  Dr. 
Monro,  when  he  expressed  his  conviction 
that  the  symptoms  of  madness  were  as- 
sumed, at  the  same  time  signified  that  al- 
though such  was  his  opinion,  founded  upon 
the  few  opportunities  he  had  had  of  seeing 
the  patient,  yet  that  he  was  not  absolutely 
determined  in  it,  and  that  if  a  different 
opinion  should  prevail  in  the  mind  of  the 
medical  attendant  of  the  prison,  he  should 
have  no  objection  to  receive  the  patient 
into  the  hospital  of  Bethlem.  About  that 
time  a  letter  was  received  from  the  medical 
attendant  of  the  prison,  in  which  he  stated, 
that,  after  four  months  of  close  and  care- 
ful observation,  he  was  induced  to  alter  his 
former  opinion,  and  to  believe  that  Julia 
Newman  really  was  not  in  herright  mind. 
In  consequence  of  that  letter  an  immediate 
communication  was  made  to  Dr.  Monro 
and  to  Mr.  Anthony  White,  a  surgeon,  as 
their  Lordships  knew,  of  great  eminence, 
which  terminated  in  the  transfer  of  the 
supposed  lunatic  from  the  Penitentiary  to 
Betblem.    Under  al)  the  circumftances, 
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and  after  all  the  representations  that  had 
been  made  to  him  upon  the  subject,  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  thought  that  the  course  most 
fitting  to  pursue  would  be  to  have  this 
person  placed  in  an  establishment  which 
was  peculiarly  intended  for  the  treatment 
of  the  insane,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
clearly  ascertained  whether  she  were  really 
mad  or  not.  As  to  any  suspicion  of  par- 
tiality or  favour  in  the  case,  he  (Lord 
Melbourne)  could  not  see  how  such  a 
feeling  could  have  arisen  in  any  one  single 
person's  mind.  The  prisoner  had  hitherto 
continued  in  Betlilem,  because  until  yes- 
terday thenoble  Lord,  the  Home  Secretary, 
had  received  no  report  upon  her  case. 
Yesterday  evening,  however,  a  report  was 
received  from  the  authorities  of  that 
asylum,  stating  that  Julia  Newman  was 
perfectly  sane,  and  that  they  entertained 
no  doubt  that  she  had  been  perfectly 
sane  throughout,  and  that  her  mad- 
ness was  a  pretence  and  deception  from 
beginning  to  end.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  thought  that  no  blame 
could  attach  to  his  noble  Friend  the  Home 
Secretary,  for  the  course  he  had  taken.  He 
wished  now  to  say  a  few  words  with  re- 
spect to  the  cases  brought  forward  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Lyndhurst) 
last  evening.  His  noble  Friend,  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
considering  the  gravity  and  weight  of 
those  cases,  and  also  the  effect  which  they 
were  likely  to  have  upon  the  public  mind, 
felt  it  necessary  that  a  full  report  of  them 
should  be  drawn  up,  and  that  that  full  re- 
port should  be  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House.  He  did  not  exactly  know  the 
object  of  the  complaint  made  by  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  last  night,  whether  it 
were  intended  to  apply  to  the  punishment 
as  being  too  severe,  or  to  the  conduct  of 
the  superintendents  of  the  prison  as  being 
improper.  These  were  the  cases  of  three 
children  convicted  at  Quarter  Sessions  in 
the  country.  Three  female  children,  each 
of  them,  he  believed,  of  the  age  of  ten 
years — 

Lord  Lyndhurst:  The  ages  of  the 
children  to  whose  cases  I  referred  were 
seven,  eight,  and  ten  years. 

Viscount  Melbourne :  I  believe  not.  1 
believe  that  is  not  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

Lord  Lyndhurst :  I  can  only  say,  that 
their  ages  were  so  stated  to  me  by  a 
magistrate,  who  had  seen  the  children,  and 
Investigated  their  case  with  great  attention. 

VOL.XLI.    {g-^j 


Viscount  Melbourne  believed  it  was  not 
so.     He  did  not  know  how  the  mistake  in 
the  noble  and  learned   Lord's  mind  had 
arisen  ;  but  he  believed  that  each  of  the 
children  in  question  had  attained  the  age 
of  ten  years.     But   upon  a  point  of  this 
kind  a  year  more  or  less  was  not  of  any 
material    importance.     They   were    three 
very  profligate  children.     One  of  the  worst 
moral  signs  of  the  present  day  was  the 
great    number    of  crimes  committed  by 
children  of  a  tender  age.     This  evil  was 
entirely  new  in  the  country,  and  appeared 
to  have  been  the  growth  of  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years.     He   was  assured,  that  at 
that   distance     of  time   the    number    of 
offences  committed  by  children  were  rare 
and  few,  in  comparison  with  those  which 
were  committed  now.     One  of  the  princi- 
pal causes  of  this  increase  of  juvenile  crime 
was  most  unquestionably  the  profligacy  of 
the  parents  themselves,  who  made  their 
children    the   instruments    for   executing 
their  own  evil  designs.     These  three  chil- 
dren were  sent  up  from  the  country,  with  a 
representation   from    the    magistrates  by  . 
whom  they  were  tried  that  they  had  been 
prosecuted   with    the  view    of  remo  ing 
them  from  the  pernicious  example       v 
structive  counsel  of  their  parents.     This 
was  the  object  of  the  magistrates  in  im- 
posing the  amount  of  punishment  (origi- 
nally seven  years'  transportation,  but  com- 
muted to  three  years'  confinement  in  the 
Penitentiary),    of  which   the    noble   and 
learned  Lord  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  complained. 
The  object  of  the  magistrates  was  to  re- 
move the  children  from  the  control  of  their 
parents,  and  to  give  the  Government  an 
opportunity  of  effecting  a  reformation  in 
their  character  and  conduct.     He  could 
conceive  persons  objecting  to  that  course, 
although   he  did  not   know  whether  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  was  one  of  them, 
and   he   could    conceive   persons   saying, 
**  I  do  not  think  much  of  your  reform  ;  I 
would   rather  follow  the  old  course  ;"  he 
could   conceive   persons  saying,    *'  Take 
the  circumstances  of  the  person  brought 
before  you  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
offence  with  which  he  is  charged  into  con- 
sideration— pass  sentence   upon   him  ac- 
cordingly,   and  do   not  trouble   yourself 
about  what  becomes  of  him  afterwards." 
He  could  conceive  persons  who  entertained 
such  notions ;  but  they  were  different  from 
the  object — different  from  the  policy — of 
the  present  Government.     The  ohject  of 
the  present  Government  was  reformation; 
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and  when  these  children  were  sent  up  by 
the  magistrates,  with  a  statement  that  they 
had  been  committed  for  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  them  from  the  evil  influence  of 
their  parents,  he  should  like  to  know  what 
course  his  noble  Friend,  the  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department,  could  take  except 
that  of  sending  them  to  the  Penitentiary, 
which  was  a  prison  especially  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  working  a  reformation 
in  offenders^  and  the  only  prison  which 
the  Government  had  to  use  for  that  pur- 
pose, until  the  new  one,  for  which  money 
had  been  voted  by  Parliament,  and  which 
wastobe  built  in  the  Isle  of  Wight — a  prison 
to  be  more  especially  devoted  to  the  object 
of  reformation  than  any  yet  established, 
— was  completed.  As  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  children  had  been  treated  in  the 
Penitentiary,  when  he  said  last  evening 
that  the  charge  made  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  reflected  upon  the  persons 
who  had  the  entire  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  establishment,  he  was  told  that 
he  was  entirely  wrong,  and  that  the  re- 
flection, if  any  reflection  there  were,  must 
be  taken  as  falling  upon  the  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department.  Seeing,  however, 
that  the  discipline  of  the  prison  was  di- 
rected by  certain  particular  rules  which 
had  been  laid  down,  not  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  but  by  a  Committee  of  that  House 
in  1835,  if  any  undue  severity  had  been 
practised  he  still  thought  that  the  blame 
must  be  attributed  to  the  officer  of  the 
prison,  and  not  to  the  Home  Secretary. 
With  respect  to  solitary  confinement,  he 
believed  there  was  no  such  thing  in  the 
Penitentiary  except  as  a  punishment  for 
prison  offences.  Separate  confinement 
there  certainly  was,  but  solitary  confine- 
ment, that  was  to  say,  complete  exclusion 
without  being  visited,  without  being  seen, 
without  going  out  to  public  worship,  as  a 
general  practice  was,  he  believed,  unknown 
in  that  establishment.  In  the  report  which 
he  had  received  with  respect  to  these 
children  it  was  stated  that  they  took  ex- 
ercise regularly  twice  a  day,  half  an  hour 
each  time,  in  company  with  the  other 
prisoners  of  their  ward  ;  that  they  attended 
school  together  twice  a  week ;  that  in  ad- 
dition to  that  schooling  they  received  in- 
struction in  classes  twice  a  week,  once 
from  the  chaplain,  and  once  from  the 
schoolmaster;  that  they  attended  divine 
service  in  the  chapel  on  Sunday^  and  that 
they  were  regularly  visited  and  instructed 
during  the  week  by  benevolent  Christian 


ladies,  who  spent  much  time  with  them 
This,  he  thought,  could  hardly  be  regarded 
as  a  condition  of  very  great  hardship.  The 
report  besides  contained  a  statement  of 
the  very  great  improvement  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  habits,  morals,  and 
learning,  of  the  children,  since  they  had 
become  inmates  of  the  prison.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  also  brought  forward 
the  cases  of  two  young  men  who,  he  said, 
had  been  kept  in  solitary  confinement  for 
some  time ;  he  did  not  state  how  long. 
The  names  of  these  two  persons  were 
Welsh  and  Ray.  They  had  been  convicted 
of  serious  ofl^ences,  and  were  sent  to  the 
Penitentiary,  with  the  view,  if  possible,  of 
effecting  some  reformation  in  their  ill- 
conducted  and  irregular  lives.  It  was 
stated  in  the  paper  with  which  he  (Lord 
Melbourne)  had  been  furnished,  that 
Welsh  and  Ray  were  in  the  Penitentiary 
for  one  year,  that  they  were  confined  in 
separate  cells  like  other  prisoners,  but  had 
never  been  placed  in  solitary  confinement 
except  for  prison  offences.  It  seemed  that 
Welsh,  whose  conduct  was  the  most  ir- 
regular, had  been  reported  thirty  times, 
and  subjected  to  solitary  confinement 
fifteen  times,  the  extent  of  that  confine- 
ment amounting  to  twenty-two  days  in 
the  whole,  the  longest  period  of  confine- 
ment at  any  one  time  being  three  days. 
Rav,  whose  behaviour  had  not  been  so 
disorderly,  had  been  confined  only  on  a 
few  occasions,  and  that  for  a  very  short 
time.  This  was  a  short  and  plain  state, 
ment  of  the  facts  as  they  had  actually 
occurred.  Whether  it  would  be  satis- 
factory or  not  to  the  two  noble  and  learned 
Lords  he  could  not  say,  but  was  quite 
sure  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  House 
in  general. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  said,  that  his  atten- 
tion had  been  first  drawn  to  this  subject 
by  what  had  passed  before  the  magistrates 
at  their  public  meeting.  He  had  seen  the 
same  statement  in  several  of  the  public 
papers,  and  he  had  afterwards  had  per- 
sonal communication  with  two  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, who  had  told  him,  that  their 
representations  were  perfectly  correct. 
One  of  the  magistrates  had  himself  seen 
the  children,  and  he  had  told  him  dis- 
tinctly, that  the  youngest  was  not  more 
than  seven  and  a  half  years  old  when  she 
was  first  placed  in  the  prison.  Lord  Hale 
had  stated,  and  he  believed  it  to  be  the 
law  of  the  country,  that  no  child  could 
commit  a  felony  under  the  age  of  seven. 
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If  this  child,  then,  had  just  turned  that 
age,  it  seemed  to  him,  that  the  punishment 
inflicted  had  been  very  severe ;  for  to 
punish  such  a  child  with  a  s  verity  which 
would  be  considered  extreme  for  persons 
of  mature  age  was  highly  improper  and 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
But,  further,  i^  appeared,  that  the  theft 
which  had  been  committed  by  this  child 
had  been  comihitted  at  the  instigation  of 
her  mother,  who  had  been  indicted  or 
receiving  the  goods  which  the  child  had 
stolen.  The  mother  was  tried  and  con- 
victed of  that  oflfence,  and  was  sentenced 
to  six  months'  imprisonment,  whilst  the 
child  was  sentenced  to  transportation  for 
seven  years.  Now,  he  had  said,  to  im- 
pose that  punishment  on  the  child  was,  in 
the  highest  degree,  improper,  and  upon 
that  ground  he  had  imputed  some  blame 
to  the  noble  Lord,  the  Home  Secretary ; 
but  li  was  said,  that  the  noble  Secretary 
was  no  party  to  that  transaction.  He 
fully  admitted  that;  but  the  sentence 
must  have  been  brought  under  his  con- 
sideration, because  there  could  be  no  con- 
firmation of  it  without  his  consent;  and 
the  noble  Lord,  therefore,  had  been  a 
party  to  the  confirmation  of  a  sentence  of 
transportation  for  seven  years  on  a  child 
not  much  more  than  seven  years  old,  for 
a  theft  which  she  had  committed  at  the 
instigation  of  her  mother.  Now,  had  any 
contradiction  been  given  to  that  part  of 
the  statement?  The  noble  Viscount  said, 
the  children  had  not  been  committed  to 
solitary  conflnement.  He  was  aware  of 
the  distinction,  and  he  had  stated,  that 
they  had  been  punished  by  what  was  called 
separate  confinement,  which  to  persons  of 
that  age,  and  under  the  circumstances, 
amounted  to  solitary  confinement.  But 
let  them  mark  the  statement  of  the  noble 
Viscount.  During  the  whole  of  the  night 
the  child  was  secluded  and  during  a  great 
part  of  the  day ;  still  she  was  allowed  to 
take  exercise  for  a  certain  time,  but  during 
that  time  she  was  not  permitted  to  com- 
municate with  any  person — she  was  not 
allowed  to  go  to  church  on  Sunday,  and 
on  two  occasions  in  the  course  of  the 
week  and  for  three  hours — three  hours 
only  in  the  whole  week — she  was  allowed 
to  go  to  school.  Was  not  that  in  reality 
solitary  confinement  ?  Was  not  the  dis- 
tinction which  the  noble  Viscount  had  at- 
tempted to  draw  a  minute  distinction  in- 
deed, and  one  entitled  to  no  weight  or 
consideration  ?     He    had   stated,  and  it 


had  not  been  contradicted,  that  the  effect 
upon  the  voice  of  the  children  was  visible 
and  palpable  to  all  those  who  had  any  com- 
munication with  them.  That  information 
had  been  conveyed  to  him  by  a  magistrate 
who  had  seen  them;  but  he  did  not 
choose  to  make  the  statement  upon  the 
authority  even  of  that  verbal  communica- 
tion, and  accordingly  he  had  written  a 
letter  to  that  magistrate,  asking  him  what 
he  meant  by  the  effect  on  their  voice ;  and 
that  Gentleman  stated,  in  his  answer,  that 
**  the  eflect  was  to  render  their  voices 
feeble,  low,  and  inarticulate — to  producer 
kind  of  inward  speaking,  visible  to  and 
palpable  to  every  one  who  heard  them." 
He  would  beg  leave  to  ask,  then,  if  the 
statement  he  had  made  last  night  was  not 
true  in  every  particular?  But  what  had 
been  his  object  in  making  that  statement? 
He  considered,  that  the  administration  of 
justice  in  this  particular  case  had  been 
harsh  and  severe,  and  he  considered,  too, 
that  the  prison  discipline  had  been  harsh 
and  severe;  and  he  had  therefore  thought 
it  expedient  and  proper,  by  way  of  ex- 
ample, to  call  their  Lordships'  attention  to 
the  particular  facts  of  this  case.  The 
noble  Viscount  had  stated,  that  the  repre- 
sentation was  incorrect  with  respect  to 
Welsh,  who  had  suffered,  as  he  had  been 
informed  and  had,  stated  considerably  in 
health  of  body  and  mind.  Now,  upon 
that  point  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
a  magistrate  which  confirmed  his  state- 
ment ;  for  in  that  letter  the  magistrate 
said,  that  a  relation  of  the  prisoner  had 
told  him,  and  was  ready  to  maintain  the 
truth  of  it  upon  his  oath,  that  ever  since 
his  release  from  the  penitentiary  Welsh 
had  been  incapable  of  gaining  a  livelihood, 
or  even  doing  any  slight  work  in  the  yard 
of  the  workhouse.  Now  that  statement 
might  b^  incorrect.  The  statement  of  the 
noble  Viscount  might  be  correct,  but  it 
was  i^t  least  sufficient  to  show,  that  the 
mutter  ought  to  be  put  into  a  course  of 
investigation,  and  if  the  noble  Viscount 
would  propose  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  these  cases  he  should  be  most  happy 
and  ready  to  attend  every  hour  of  its  sit- 
ting. He  was  only  desirous  of  ascertaining 
the  truth.  It  was  to  be  remembered,  that 
the  Penitentiary  was  directly  under  the 
superintendence  of  Government.  It  was 
visited  and  conducted  by  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government,  and  every- 
thing, therefore,  which  took  place  in  an 
establishment  of  that  nature,  so  roan- 
H2 
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aged  and  directed,  ought  to  be  watched 
with  peculiar  vigilance,  and  it  was  for  that 
reason  partly,  that  he  had  felt  it  his  duty 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
subject  of  these  cases,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  that  species  of  punishment  which 
had  been  alluded  to,  because  he  had  been 
a  party  to  those  proceedings  of  their  Lord- 
ships which  had  led  them  to  state  unani- 
mously their  opinion,  that  extension  of 
solitary  confinement — and  he  was  unable 
to  distinguish  between  that  and  separate 
confinement — beyond  a  very  limited  time 
was  harsh,  unnecessary,  and  severe.  Their 
Lordships  had  expressed  that  opinion  by 
adopting  the  amendments  which  he  had 
proposed  to  the  scries  of  measures  for- 
merly under  their  consideration.  He 
hoped,  he  believed,  now,  after  the  state- 
ments which  he  had  made,  that  their 
Lordships  would  think,  that  he  had  been 
justified  in  bringing  the  question  before 
that  House ;  that  he  had  not  only  been 
justified,  but  that  it  was  his  duty  so  to  do. 
And  he  would  appeal  to  the  few  noble 
Lords  who  were  present,  to  say  whether 
there  was  anything  in  his  tone  or  manner 
of  bringing  it  forward^  which  could  justify 
any  man  in  imputing  to  him,  that  he  had 
introduced  the  subject  from  party  or  poli- 
tical motives  or  with  any  other  view  than 
to  discharge  what  he  felt  to  be  his  duty  as 
having  been  connected  with  the  law  of  the 
country,  by  pointing  out  to  public  attention 
a  case  which  he  considered  to  present  an 
instance  of  the  harsh  administration  of  that 
law.^ 

Lord  Brougham  entirely  agreed  with  his 
hoble  and  learned  Friend  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  separate  and  solitary 
confinement  was  most  flimsy,  shadowy, 
and  unsubstantial.  It  was  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  the  matter  could  not  rest 
here;  and  in  their  Lordships*  House — the 
tribunal  of  justice  of  the  last  resort  in  this 
country — it  would  be  highly  proper  to 
appoint  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
whole  of  the  cases.  With  regard  to  the 
case  of  the  young  child,  the  defence  of 
the  magistrates  who  sentenced  the  child 
was,  that  she  was  so  young  that  every 
means  ought  to  be  employed  to  reclaim 
her;  and,  secondly,  that  it  was  absolutely 
essential  to  separate  the  parent  and  child. 
Now,  as  to  the  first  point,  the  objection 
to  solitary  confinement  was  that  it  had  no 
tendency  to  cure  persons  of  their  thievish 
propensities,  or  to  deter  others  from  the 
same  offence,  and   that  its  effects  were 


grievous  to  be  considered.  The  separation 
of  the  parent  and  child  might  be  effected 
in  two  ways — they  might  send  the  parent 
to  Botany  Bay,  or  they  might  send  the 
child  to  Botany  Bay.  In  this  case  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  mother  was 
the  principal  offender,  but  the  child  was 
sentenced  to  transportation,  the  mother 
to  six  months*  imprisonment.  He  should 
have  thought  it  was  reasonable  if  the 
mother  had  received  the  more  severe 
punishment ;  but  perhaps  that  might 
be  an  awkward  mode  of  looking  at  the 
question. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  that  the 
magistrates  had  sentenced  the  child  to 
seven  years'  transportation,  in  order  to 
give  the  Government  a  more  immediate 
control  over  her.  His  noble  Friend,  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  could 
only  send  her  to  the  Penitentiary  or  to 
Botany  Bay,  or  shorten  the  punishment 
which  would  be  to  do  that  which  the 
magistrates  had  especially  guarded  against. 
He  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  suffi* 
cient  case  for  a  Committee ;  but  if  it 
should  appear  to  be  the  opinion  of  their 
Lordships  that  it  was  desirable  to  appoint 
a  Committee  he  could,  of  course,  have  no 
objection. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  thought,  that  a 
Committee  should  be  appointed.  His 
noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Brougham) 
had  said  that  there  was  no  difference 
between  separate  and  solitary  confinement 
when  applied  to  -children  ;  of  course  in 
that  case  the  difference  could  not  be  as 
great  as  in  the  case  of  adults,  who  felt  the 
great  punishment  to  consist  in  the  absolute 
solitude — the  total  seclusion  and  total 
absence  of  employment — which  character- 
ised  solitary  confinement.  He  had  been 
informed  that  the  cells  of  the  prisoners  in 
the  Penitentiary  were  adjacent,  and  that 
the  prisoners  actually  conversed  from  one 
cell  to  another.  He  had  reason  to  believe 
that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  statement 
that  those  children  could  not  speak  ar- 
ticulately ;  for  in  fact  their  voices  were  quite 
as  full  as  those  of  children  of  their  age 
generally  were.  'I  hat  was  the  represen. 
tation  which  had  been  made  to  him  and 
by  a  person  who  had  seen  the  children. 
\V  ith  respect  to  the  boys,  too,  the  governor 
said  that  the  only  difference  he  found  in 
them  was  that  they  were  rather  more 
orderly,  but  that  they  were  just  as  acute 
as  when  they  entered  the  prison  ;  and  with 
respect  to  Welsh,  he  had  declared  that  be 
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was  much  more  comfortable  in  the  Peni- 
tentiary than  in  the  workhouse.  He  (the 
Earl  of  Radnor)  only  wished  that  for  the 
future  noble  Lords  would  take  a  lesson 
and  not  be  so  ready  to  come  forward  with 
statements,  without  having  first  instituted 
every  possible  inquiry  as  to  the  truth  of 
those  statements;  for  undoubtedly  great 
mischief  was  frequently  done  by  those 
hyperbolical  statements.  As,  however, 
those  introductory  representations  had 
been  made,  it  was  advisable  that  a  Com- 
mittee should  be  appointed,  and  then  he 
believed  that  the  result  would  be  to  show 
that  the  statements  which  had  been  made 
were  wholly  unfounded. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  begged  leave  to  ask 
the  noble  Lord  what  course  he  could  have 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation in  these  cases,  except  that  of 
applying  to  the  magistrates  before  whom 
they  had  been  investigated  ? 

Lord  Brougham  wished  to  say  one  word 
in  his  own  defencci  and  that  of  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend,  against  the  lecture 
which  the  noble  Earl  mounting  in  cathe- 
dram  had  delivered  ex  cathedrd  against 
noble  Lords  for  calling  attention  to  facts 
that  were  in  every  one's  mouth,  and  were 
discussed  in  every  circle  of  the  law  within 
this  city.  His  noble  and  learned  Friend 
had  not  chosen  this  matter  as  the  subject 
of  a  party  attack ;  it  had  been  pressed 
upon  his  attention.  Application  had 
been  made  to  him  in  private;  but  since 
the  noble  Earl  (Radnor)  had  ceased 
putting  questions  to  Ministers  when- 
ever they  were  in  their  places,  since  he 
had  ceased  making  frequent  motions, 
since  his  habits  had  so  entirely  changed, 
did  they  think  he  had  forgotten  that  Par- 
liament was  never  better  occupied  than  in 
considering  any  grievance  alleged  by  any 
of  the  subjects  of  this  realm  ?  Did  the 
noble  Earl  hold,  that  because  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  had  obtained  those 
statements  in  private  from  a  person  whose 
name  was  not  before  the  public,  he  was 
therefore  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty,  which 
ought  to  call  down  a  lecture,  in  the  terms 
of  a  formal  reprimand,  for  rashly  bringing 
forward  unfounded  accusations  ?  Let  his 
Lordship  wait  till  he  saw  whether  they  were 
unfounded.  The  statements  which  had 
been  made  were  only  those  which  had 
remained  uncontradicted  for  a  length  of 
time,  and  which  had  been  proclaimed  to 
the  world  at  a  meeting  of  magistrates.  He 
considered  that  the  statements  were  made 


on  a  very  solid  foundation  ;  and  if  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  had  not  brought 
them  forward  he  should  have  thought  him 
a  most  fastidious  Member  of  Parliament. 

The  Earl  of  Devon  said,  that  it  could 
not  be  denied  that  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  might  by  possibility  have  made  a 
more  accurate  and  satisfactory  inquiry 
before  he  brought  this  matter  forward.  He 
the  (Earl  of  Devon)  had  for  many  years 
been  one  of  the  Committee  under  whose 
direction  the  Penitentiary  was  placed,  and 
he  consequently  knew  that  nothing  could 
have  occurred  within  that  place  upon 
which  Bve  or  six  gentlemen  of  great  in- 
telligence and  respectability  and  of  the 
highest  honour  would  not  have  been  per- 
fectly ready  and  able  to  give  him  every 
information.  In  his  opinion  it  would  have 
been  better  for  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  to  have  applied  to  one  of  those 
gentlemen.  It  was  said  that  the  appli. 
cation  had  been  made  to  those  who  knew 
best  concerning  the  matter ;  but  the  ma- 
gistrates had  no  jurisdiction  or  superin- 
tendence over  this  prison.  It  was  not  his 
business  to  defend  the  Secretary  of  State, 
but  he  confessed  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
see  what  other  course  the  noble  Lord 
could  have  taken  with  respect  to  these 
children.  There  was  the  greatest  danger 
in  confining  them  in  an  ordinary  prison 
amongst  other  offenders,  where  they  would 
be  subject  to  every  species  of  contamina- 
tion ;  and  they  had  accordingly  been  then 
placed  where  they  could  have  the  most 
accurate  and  careful  superintendence.  He 
had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  from  per- 
sons well  informed  on  the  subject,  that 
there  was  no  foundation  for  the  charge  as 
to  the  articulation  of  the  children,  and  it 
was  the  opinion  of  several  highly-respect- 
able persons  that  the  prisoners  had  much 
improved,  and  were  in  a  happier  and  more 
healthy  state  than  when  they  were  sent  to 
the  Penitentiary. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  begged  only  to  ask  his 
noble  Friend  what  statement  made  by  him, 
except  that  having  reference  to  the  articu- 
lation of  the  children,  had  been  at'tiiir^ 
contradicted?  If  he  would  poip^-^t  onj* 
single  fact  which  had  been  'contrajlkfted 
then  he  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  wo^kjT  admit 
the  weight  of  his  observatvori^; 

Lord  Brougham  wiritf^i/to  say  another 
word  upon  this  seeofff^T  lecture,  and  he 
could  not  help  observing  that  Chairmen 
of  Quarter  Sessions  were  very  fond  of 
giving  them  lectures.    '*  Never  touch  a 
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iiia(;i*tm(c-,"  said  the  late  Mr.  Wytnlham,  i  iiitentrary,  Milll>aLik,  niid  of  John  Welch 
•  -  '  -"  '"-'    and  William  Ray,  who  have  been   lately 

coiifincU  in  tlint  pvison. 

Loid  Lyndliurst  suggested    that    MUi 
iwman's  ca<e  ought  to  be  includt^d  in 


'  because  the  instant  you  do  so  all  the 
rest  of  ihe  Justices  set  their  hacks  up,  and 
then  follows  a  buz,  buz,  and  bubble,  bubble, 
and  ihey  are  all  ujion  you  bb  if  ihe  most 
sacred  penetralia  of  the  Constitution  had 
been  entered."  So  it  was  with  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend.  There  was  the  Whig 
on  tliat  side  of  the  House— and  the  rank 
Tory  near  hiin,  and  the  VVaverers  uol  far 
off.  Every  Justice  in  the  country  was  on 
the  back  of  his  noble  and  learned  I'lienU — 
and  all  this  for  supposing  that  a  Justice  was 
a  fullible  animal— he  begircd  pardon — a 
fallible  bein^.  Bat  the  noble  Lord  had 
suid,  why  didn't  they  apply  to  five  vastly 
Tt'S]iectablc  men.  For  that  purpose  it 
would  have  been  as  well  if  their  names  had 
been  mrnlioncd,  but  this  ijain'jucvirum  of 
respectability  was  not  applied  to,  and  for 
the  best  rcu«nn,  because  ihey  wished  to 
know  facts,  of  which  those  respectable 
men  knew  noihinif,  and  all  of  whieh  wen 
in  ihc  breasts  of  other  persuns— such  fact! 
us  the  indictment,  the  trinl,  the  convio 
lion,  upon  which  the  niagislriitcs  were  thi 
projwr,  and,  indred,  only  aiilhoiiiy. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  Siiid,  it  might,  per 
Imps,  have  been  Quixotic  iu  him  to  taki 
up  the  case  against  the  magistrates,  but 
most  undoubtedly  he  had  not  supported 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  he  had 
no  intention  to  cuter  into  the  fucts  of  those 
eases,  hut  he  wished  to  make  one  or  Ic 
observations  on  some  general    principh 
which  had  been  introduced  into  the  di 
<^nssiun.     It  was  an  iuercasing   evil  ih 
persons  put  forwnrd  children  to  commit 
thefts  principally   because  they  imagined 
that  the  child  tvould  escape  with  a  slight 
punishment,    and    that    was   a    practice 
which  not  only  produced  but  perpetuated 
crime.     Now  it  had  been 'found  that  the 
habit   of    keeping  these  young  ofienders 
from  other  crimin'.ils  was  the  only  way  of 
i>2clniniing  them.    It  appeared  to  him  that 
that  wasa  most di'sirableobject  which  might 
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Tuesday,  February  27,  1 838. 

The  Femtentiaiiy  Case.]  Urd 
John  Jiussell  said,  with  regard,  to  the 
question  which  had  been  put  yester- 
day on  the  subject  of  the  persons  who 
were  confined  in  tlie  Penitentiary,  he 
thought  it  would  be  best  to  ask  for  a 
leport  from  the  Comuiissiouers  of  that 
prison,  with  respect  to  the  « hole  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  respective  cases. 
He  could  not  refer  to  this  subject  wiiliont 
returning  his  thanks  to  the  hon.  Gentle* 
man  who  had  put  the  (jncslion  to  him, 
Tor  his  having  had  the  rourtesy  to  gire 
him  notice  of  his  intention  to  make  tbe 
inquiry,  and  also  for  his  having  pro- 
pounded the  question  In  such  a  manner 
us  to  show  that  his  object  was  only  to 
obtain  information,  and  not  to  criminate 
any  parties.  The  practice  of  bringin| 
forwnrd  questions  of  this  description, 
casting  imputations  on  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  taking  cure  that  it  was  without 

Viscount  SartdoH  rose  to  order.  I  wish 
to  know  whether  it  is  in  onSer  to  allude 
to  what  lias  taken  place  in  another  House. 
I  rise  to  ask  whether  it  he  in  order,  there 
being  no  question  before  the  House,  to 
refer  to  such  matters,  there  being  no 
person  in  this  House  who  is  connected 
wit!)  the  subject,  and  to  tske  this  oppor- 
tnnily  of  making  reflections  on  the  course 
of  conduct  pursued  in  another  House. 

The  Speaker  said  ;  The  question  is, 
whether  the  rule  is,  that  there  should  be 
nu  reference,  in  debates  in  this  House,  to 
the  particuhr  |)roceeding3  in  the  other 
Rouse.  Undoubtedly,  as  a  general  rule, 
it  is  not  expedient,  nor  is  it  within  the 
rules  of  this  House  to  make  allusion  to 
what  takes  place  elsewhere. 

Lord  John  Russell :  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  myself  in  order  with  respect  to  a 
motion  being  before  the  House,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  move  for  a  paper.  I  move, 
I  therefore,  for  a  copy  of  a  letter  directed 
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to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Penitentiary 
with  respect  to  these  cases.  In  before 
addressing  the  House  I  did  not  state  any- 
thing but  what  occurred  with  reference  to 
the  question.  I  said,  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  put  that  question— and  I 
repeat  it — had  acted  in  conformity  with 
what  I  think  is  due  both  with  respect  to 
the  duties  of  public  men  regarding  public 
affairs,  and  also  in  conformity  with  what 
is  due  as  regards  the  courtesy  usually 
shown  by  one  private  individual  to  an- 
other. The  hon.  Gentleman  gave  me 
due  notice  of  what  he  meant  to  propose, 
and  when  he  did  so  propose  it,  it  was  as 
a  question,  and  as  seeking  for  informa* 
tion,  and  without  making  reflections  upon 
any  one.  And  that  I  say  was  a  reputable 
and  discreet  course  of  conduct,  and  a 
course  different  from  that  which  has  been 
adopted  by  others.  I  do  hope  that  I  am 
not  to  be  placed  in  this  situation — that  I 
am  not  to  be  allowed  in  this  House  to 
state  what  I  think  is  due  to  my  own 
position  and  character  as  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice — and  that  I  am  not  to  give 
a  notice  with  regard  to  attacks  made  on 
me  in  any  other  place  respecting  that 
conduct.  I  do  not  believe,  that  any  party, 
whether  in  opposition  or  whether  in  sup- 
port of  the  Ministry,  has  ever  pursued 
that  course.  I  am  sure  it  was  not  the 
course  which  was  taken  when  I  was  in 
opposition  to  the  Government  with  regard 
to  the  administration  of  justice,  nor  was 
it  usual  then  to  make  a  question  relating 
to  such  a  subject  a  matter  on  which  to 
raise  arguments  on  party  politics.  I  do 
not  mean  to  enter  into  the  question  which 
was  put  to  me  by  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
further  than  to  repeat  that  I  will  take 
care  that  there  shall  be  a  report  of  the 
circumstances  relating  to  these  cases  laid 
on  the  table  of  this  House,  made  by  very 
respectable  persons,  who  hold  the  situa- 
tion of  Commissioners  of  the  Penitentiary 
and  of  inspectors  of  prisons,  and  I  shall 
then  be  satisBed  with  the  judgment  of  this 
House  on  the  details  of  the  case.  The 
noble  Lord  concluded  by  moving  for  a 
copy  of  a  letter  written  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Penitentiary. 
The  paper  was  ordered. 

Ipswich  Committee.]  Mr.  Aglionhy 
wished  to  apply  to  the  House  that  the 
ordinary  rule  with  regard  to  the  presenta- 


tion of  petitions  might  in  his  case  be  dis- 
pensed with,  as  he  had  a  petition  to  which 
he  desired  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House,  which  had  peculiar  reference  to 
the  question  which  had  been  adjourned 
for  debate  from  last  night.  There  was 
another  ground,  however,  on  which  he 
appealed  to  the  House,  which  was,  that  it 
was  his  intention  on  a  future  day  to  found 
a  motion  on  the  petition,  and  he  therefore 
desired  to  obtain  leave  that  it  should  be 
printed.  It  was  from  Mr.  Rigby  Wason, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Ipswich  election,  and  having  read  it 
through,  he  believed  there  was  nothing 
in  it  which  could  be  deemed  to  be  an 
infringement  of  the  orders  of  the  House. 
It  contained  nothing  which  impugned  the 
motives  of  the  Committee,  nor  did  it 
allude  to  the  decisions  of  particular  indi- 
viduals. The  prayer  of  it  was,  that,  con- 
sidering the  decisions  contrary  to  those 
which  had  formerly  been  given,  and  some 
of  them  contrary  both  to  law  and  common 
sense,  the  House  would  inquire  into  the 
means  by  which  they  might  be  prevented 
from  being  hereafter  acted  upon  as  prece- 
dents; and  also  that  the  House  would 
adopt  some  measure  by  which  an  im- 
provement of  the  law  as  regarded  election 
petitions  might  be  insured.  Under  these 
circumstances,  therefore,  he  desired  that 
the  petition  should  be  printed,  but  he  de- 
sired first  to  read  its  substance  to  the 
House.  The  hon.  Member  read  the  peti- 
tion, which,  having  stated  the  formal  facts 
with  regard  to  the  petition,  went  on  to 
allege  that  there  were  certain  decisions 
come  to  by  the  Committee  which,  without 
impugning  the  motives  of  the  Committee, 
were  not,  in  the  petitioner's  judgment, 
legal.  In  order  to  exhibit  instances,  he 
stated,  that  one  voter  was  struck  off  be- 
cause he  was  a  parish  constable,  and  ano- 
ther instance  of  a  deputy  returning-  officer. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Aglionby  moved,  that  it  should  be 
printed. 

Mr.  T,  Gibson  rose  and  said,  that  he 
thought  the  House  would  be  unable  to  do 
strict  and  impartial  justice  to  both  parties 
unless  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Committee  was  brought  before  the  House 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  some  hon. 
Member  who  had  sat  on  the  Committee 
would  move,  that  the  evidence  should  be 
printed.  Wiih  regard  to  the  decision  as 
to  the  special  constables,  it  was  a  unani- 
mous vote,  and  could  not  be  considered  a 
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party  decision,  and  it  was  a  decision,  in 
point  of  fact^  upon  the  plain  construction 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Jenkins  said,  (hat  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  he  had  intended  last  night 
to  move  for  the  production  of  the  minutes, 
but  he  had  been  prevented  doing  so  by 
his  understanding  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  South  Essex  would  have  moved  for 
them.  He  was  most  anxious  that  the 
minutes  should  be  produced,  in  order  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Committee  might  be 
vindicated  ;  and  he,  therefore,  moved  as 
an  amendment  to  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  opposite,  that  they  should  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

Sir  11,  Heron  wished  distinctly  to  state 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  impugn  the  deci- 
sion come  to  on  the  occasion  alluded  to. 
He  happened  to  have  voted  in  the  mi- 
nority, but  the  question  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  decide,  and  he  was  by  no 
means  satisfied  that  he  gave  the  vote  in 
the  way  in  which  it  should  be  given.  He 
was  no  lawyer,  and  he  gave  his  decision 
conscientiously  and  to  the  best  of  his 
abilities,  but  he  did  not  mean  to  assert 
that  his  judgment  was  perfectly  right. 
There  were  opposite  decisions  of  Com- 
mittees on  this  point ;  he  did  not,  there- 
fore, impugn  the  proceedings  that  had 
taken  place,  but  it  showed  how  bad  the 
practice  was  when  thcFe  were  such  con- 
tradictory decisions. 

Mr,  Williams  Wynn  did  not  object  to 
the  motion  under  existing  circumstances, 
but  after  the  accusations  brought  against 
the  decisions  of  the  Ipswich  Committee, 
the  House  cuuld  not  deny  the  Members 
of  it  the  opportunity  of  making  public 
their  proceedings. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 


Brkacii  ofPrivilkok — Mfi.  O'Cox- 
NELL. —  Adjourned  Debate.]  On  the 
Order  of  the  Day  for  resuming  the  debate 
on  the  Breach  of  Privilege, 

Mr.  Pcfidarvcs  felt  so  strongly  for  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  House,  that 
he  ventured  to  put  himself  forward  on 
the  present  occasion  to  endeavour,  if  pos- 
sible, to  avcit  from  the  House  the  evils 
which  were  likely  to  result  from  the  de- 
bate lu:>t  night,  and  the  course  it  was 
then  resolved  to  take.  He  never  recol- 
lected in  I  hat  House  so  great  excitement 
as  prevailed  on  that  occasion,  and  he 
liusied  that  hon.  Members  now  in  cooler 
moments,  would  see  the  expediency  of 


not  pursuing  the  course  which  was  likely 
to  lead  to  protracted  debates  for  several 
nights,  more  especially  when    they   saw 
many  hon.   Members  rise  in  their  places, 
and  avow  the  same  sentiments  which  they 
had   censured    in    the  hon.   and   learned 
Member  for  Dublin.     They  might  depend 
upon  it  that  the  country  out  of  doors  did 
not  wish  to  see  such  a  course  pursued  as 
was  proposed  in  the  matter,  on  which  pub- 
lic opinion  was  almost  universal  through* 
out  the  kingdom.     Many  persons  had  ex- 
pressed opinions  similar  to  those  of  the 
hon.   and   learned   Member   for    Dublin, 
and  he  was  sure  the  general  feeling  of  the 
public  was,  that  the  matter  should  not  be 
proceeded  further  with.     It  was  with  this 
view,  though  little  accustomed  to  speak  in 
that  House,  that  he  had  ventured  to  come 
forward  to  propose  his  amendment.  It  would 
be  much  better  for  the  House  to  take  up  the 
subject  of  the  amendment  of  the  election 
law,  instead  of  pursuing  the  course  which 
was  last    night  entered  on.     There  was 
already  before  the  House  a  Bill  of  his  hon. 
Fiiend,  the  Member  for  Liskeard,  for  the 
amendment  of  the  law  of  elections,  and  he 
really  believed,  that  it  would  be  more  satis- 
factory to  the  country  if  the  House   at 
once  proceeded  with  it,  rather  than  occupy 
further  time  on  the  subject.     He  should, 
therefore,  propose,   as  an    amendment  to 
the    motion    of   the    noble    Lord   (Lord 
Maidstone),  that  "  the  House,  taking  into 
consideration  that  several  Members  of  that 
House  had  avowed  their  belief  that  the 
decisions  of  Election    Comnnttees,  sworn 
well  and  truly  to   try  the   matters  before 
them,  were  biassed  by  party  interests  and 
feelings,  and  considering  that  such  deci- 
sions have,  since  the  late  elections,  been 
impugned  in  the  strongest  terms  by  the 
public  press,  and  considering  also,  that  the 
House  had  ordered  a  Bill  to  be  read  a 
second  time   to  regulate  and    alter    the 
mode  of  trial  of  contested   elections,   is 
determined  to  proceed  no  further  in  this 
matter." 

Amendment  put. 

Mr.  Cresswell  wished  shortly  to  state 
his  reasons  for  preferring  the  original  mo- 
tion to  the  amendment  which  had  just  been 
proposed.  He  was  the  more  anxious  to 
do  that  because  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
had  thought  it  becoming  in  him  last  night 
to  impute  to  hon.  Members  on  that  (the 
Opposition)  side  of  the  House,  that  in  sup- 
porting the  resolution  submitted  by  the 
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noble  Member  for  North  Northampton- 
shire, they  were  taking  part  in   a  very 
shabby  motion   or    proceeding.     In    his 
humble  judgment  it  did  not  very  well  be- 
come the  noble  Lord  to  charge  Members 
on  that  side  of  the  House  with  any  shab- 
biness  in  the  transaction.     He  must  take 
the  liberty  on   this  subject    to    call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  conduct  of 
the  noble  Lord  with  respect  to  this  matter, 
since  the  noble    Lord,  the  Member  for 
North  Northamptonshire,  first  gave  notice 
of  his  motion  in  that  House.     On  that 
occasion,  the    noble    Secretary    for    the 
Home  Department  thought  it  becoming 
him  to  give  a  conditional  notice,  that  if 
the  House  entertained  the  motion  of  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  North  North- 
amptonshire, that  he    (Lord  John  Rus- 
sell)   would     bring     forward    a    motion 
respecting  a  right  rev.  Prelate.     Now,  if 
the  noble  Lord,  when  he  gave  this  condi- 
tional notice,  did  not  intend  to  bring  it 
forward  provided  the  condition  was  fulfil- 
led, but  to  offer  it  merely  as  a  diversion 
to  help  a  political  ally,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  it  was  not  a  very  dignified  course  of 
proceeding.     Or,  if  the  noble  Lord  upon 
that  condition  being  fulfilled,  intended  to 
prosecute  his  notice,  and  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  some  supposed  offence 
in  the  conduct  of' the  right  rev.  Prelate 
against  the  privileges  of  that  House,  at  a 
time  long  gone  by,  and  which  was  then 
well  known  to  the  noble  Lord,  and  which 
he  had  not  thought  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
bring  forward  at  the  time ;  if  it  was  his 
intention  to  bring  forward   this  subject, 
not  in  discharge  of  what  he  owed  to  his 
public  duty^  but  in  a  spirit  of  retaliation, 
then  the  conduct  of  the  noble  Lord  was 
something  worse  than  undignified.     The 
motion   before  the  House  was,    that  the 
censure  of  the  House  should  be  passed  on 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin 
by    the  Speaker.     Some  objections   had 
been  stated  to    this  course,   and  among 
others  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke 
last,  who  proposed  that  they  should  let 
the  matter  drop.     He  was  not  most  anx- 
ious for  the  infliction  of  punishment,  as  he 
thought  that  the  honour  of  the  House  had 
been  vindicated  by  the  course  that  had 
been  taken.     He  entertained  great  respect 
for  the  votes  of  that  House;  and,  if  he 
wished  for  a  testimony  to  his  character, 
where  could  he  find  one  more  satisfactory 
to  himself  than  from  among  those  with 
whom  he   then   sat   and   acted?    But, 


according  to  all  Parliamentary  usage,  they 
were  bound  to  proceed  with  the  matter, 
in  the  way  proposed  by  his  noble  Friend. 
The  House  last   night  contained  upwards 
of  five  hundred  Members,  and  they  came 
to  a  determination,  by  a  solemn  vote,  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin, 
by  giving  utterance  to  the  language  com- 
plained of,  had  cast  a  false  and  scandalous 
imputation  on  the  honour  and  conduct  of 
Members  of  that  House.     All  the  Minis- 
terial power  and  authority   was  exerted 
last  night  to  get  Members  together  who 
would  vote  for  proceeding  with  the  order 
of  the  day:  but,  notwithstanding  all  that 
could  be   done,  the  motion  of  the  noble 
Lord  was  carried  by  a  majority,  and  im- 
mediately the  motion  was  carried  that  the 
expressions  used  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  involved  a  false  and  scandalous 
imputation  on  the  honour  and  conduct  of 
the  Members  of  the  House,  it   was  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  motion,   which  was  also 
carried,  that  Mr.  0*Connell, having  avowed 
that  he  had  used  the  said  expressions,  had 
been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House,  and  he  thought  that  they  were 
bound  to  adopt  the  subsequent  motion, 
that    the  hon.  and   learned  Member    be 
reprimanded  in  his  place  by  the  Speaker. 
It  was  said  that  the  proposed  punishment 
was  trifling,  and  they  had  been  taunted  by 
hon.  Members  opposite  because  they  did 
not  go  much   farther  with  their  punish- 
ment;  but  he  would  ask,  if  hon.  Gentle- 
men were  dissatisfied,  why  they  did  not 
propose  something  further  themselves  ?   It 
was  said  that  their  honour  was  not  vindi. 
cated  by  the  course  taken,  but  he  thought 
that  the  verdict  of  the  House  was  a  suflfi- 
cient  vindication.     What  was  the  case  in 
the  proceedings  in  a  court  of  justice  ?     In 
a  case  of  libel,  or  other   matter  of  this 
kind,  where  the  verdict  of  a  jury  was  in 
favour  of  a  party,  his  honour  was  consi- 
dered  to  be  vindicated.     With  such  an 
accusation   against  those   who    were  the 
jury  that  was  to  try  them,  they  came  to 
the  House,  and  the  noble  Lord  and  his 
colleagues  said,  that  they  did  not  believe 
that  the  Opposition  were  guilty  of  what  was 
imputed  to  them,  but  for  reasons  which 
affected  them,  they  did  not  think  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  Memberson  that  side  of  the 
House  should  be  vindicated.    It  was  pro- 
posed that  they  should  take  as  the  measure 
of  punishment  to  be  inflicted,  the  quantity 
and  nature  which  was  consistent  with  the 
former  usages  of  Parliament,  and  if  any 
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Member  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  raeanour  they  should  pass  the  matter  by  as 
House  thought  that  a  greater  degree  of  undeserving  of  notice;  and  for  the  adop- 
punishment  should  be  inflicted  he  might  tion  of  this  course  three  reasons  were 
move  for  it.  But  what  was  the  nature  of  assigned  in  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  ?  Was  it  the  hon.  Member  for  Cornwall.  ITie  first 
of  so  light  or  trivial  a  nature  as  hon.  was,  that  several  Members  of  that  House 
Members  stated  ?  All  punishment  was  J»ad  avowed  their  belief  that  the  decisions 
light  or  heavy  according  to  the  impression  o^  Election  Committees,  sworn  well  and 
it  made  upon  the  minds  of  those  subjected  truly  to  try  the  matters  before  them,  were 
to  it.  He  had  had  some  experience  in  the  biassed  by  party  feelings  and  attachments, 
criminal  courts,  and  he  had  seen  some  ^^  charge  against  the  hon.  Member  was, 
persons  who  had  been  sentenced  to  slight  that  he  imputed  foul  perjury  to  Members 
punishment  who  appeared  to  feel  most  ^^  that  side  the  House.  Was  this  accusa- 
in  tensely  the  situation  in  which  they  were  ^^^"  °^  ^^^^  ?  ^'^^'^^  nature,  or  were  the 
placed,  while  others  had  been  sentenced  words  m  which  it  was  couched,  reasons  for 
to  capital  punishment,  and  appeared  P^^^^^S  ^'  ^^^^,^°V^  °^H^^-  ^^^  ^^  «o'  » 
almostindifferentaboutthe  matter.  He  had  Pa^ty  vote.  If  it  had  been  a  party  pro- 
seen  some  completely  overpowered  by  the  ^^^^^^^^  it  would  not  have  received  the 
sentence  of  one  month's  imprisonment,  function  of  a  maj on ty  of  that  House,  for 
while  others  regarded  six  months'  imprison-  ^l^  '?«V°"  ^'^?  .^"PP^f^^f  ^^  *^^  ^°"/",'^- 
ment,  accompanied  with  hard  labiur  on  ^^^^  feehngs  which  actuated  many  of  the 
♦u  *  J  11  4.  e  r  .  •  supporters  of  her  Maiesty  s  Ministers, 
the  tread  mill,  as  a  matter  of  perfect  m-  rM^{^    i       o     ^i            i               i    .    •  Vv 

i.jr                IT     1               i.     u  1  ^L     ir    1  1  hese  hon.  (jrentlemen,  however,  last  niirht 

difference.     He  knew  not  what  the  feel-  ^^„'i      i   *i  «♦  4.1,           n          »  "^      fe  " 

-.               u.i       u*!       1      ij  consulercd  that  they  could  not  support  the 

ings   of   others  might  be    but  he  should  .^^^^^  ^^.^^  the  Government  had  pursued 

have  felt  h.s  conduct  and  character  deeply  j^  ^^^^  matter  without  submitting  to  dis- 

involved,   if  he  considered  that  such  reso-  rphe  orders  and  rules  of  the  House 

utions  as  those  which  he  had  described  jj^d  been  set  at  defiance  in  that  case,  and 

had  been    carried    against  hiniself,     and  t^e  hon.  and   learned   Member  had  been 

that  in  conse(iuence  of  having  been  found  declared  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  privileges 

gudty  of  a  breach  of  the  high  privileges  of  ^f  that  House.     The  Minister  deemed  it 

that  House,  he  had  been   ordered    to  be  to  be  incumbent   on   him  to  support  the 

reprimanded  in  his  place,  aggravated  as  privileges  and  orders  of  that  House,  yet 

this  punishment  would  be  by  such  obser-  last  night  the  noble  Lord  and  his  colleagues 

vations  as  the  Speaker  might   deem  be-  gave   their  votes  in  support  of  those  who 

coming   his  high    office   in    passing   this  had  charged  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 

censure.     He  did   not  know    what   were  House  with  perjury;  nor  could  he  admit 

the    feelings   of    the   hon.    and    learned  that  such  a  charge,  which  the  House  had 

Member  for  Dublin  on  this  subject,   but  already  voted  to  be  false  and   scandalous, 

he  knew  that  he  should  have  ever  reflected  and  a  breach  of  its  privilege,  was   to   be 

with   shame  and    sorrow  at  being  subject  passed  over,  because  the  Member  who  had 

to  the  rebuke  of  that  House.     He  trusted  been  guilty  of  this  offence  had   sufficient 

that  in  entertaining  such  an  opinion  he  power   over    certain    other    Members    to 

was  actuated  by  the  feelings  of  a  gentle-  induce  them  to  repeat  and  participate  in 

man   and  a  man  of  honour ;    and  if  he  his  offence.    The  next  ground  urged  for  not 

thought  those  feelings  would  be  lessened  proceeding  with  this  case  was,  that  such 

by  remaining  among  the  Members  of  that  decisions  since  the  late  elections  had  been 

House  he  would  take  the  earliest  oppor-  impugned  in  the  strongest  terms  by  the  pub- 

tunity  of  retiring  from  public  life.  lie  daily  press.    He  would  ask,  was  the  idea 

Mr.  Williams  Wynn  said,  that  the  course  to  be  borne  that  the  House  should  frame 

proposed  to  be  pursued  was  warranted  by  its   proceedings   from    the   orders    of  the 

all  the  precedents  of  the  best  times,  and  daily  newspapers  ?     No   such   reason  had 

was  sanctioned  by  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Pitt  ever  before  been  alleged  in  the  journals  or 

and  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Wyndhani,  votes  of  that  House,  and  he  trusted  that  it 

and  Lord  Grey,  namely,  that  in  cases  of  "ever  would  be  allowed.     No  Member  in 

breach  of    privilege   like  the  present  the  that    House   liad   ever,   he   trusted,   been 

Members  .should  be  reprimanded  in  their  influenced  in  his  vote  by  such  an  allega- 

places.     It  was  now,  however,  for  the  first  tion.     The  third   reason  as.signed  for  not 

time  proposed  that  after  the  House  had  proceeding  was,  that  the  House  had  ordered 

voted  a  person  guilty  of  a  high  misde-  a  ^i^^   to  be  read  a  second  time  for  the 
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amendment  of  the  law  relating  to  the  trial 
uf  controverted  elections.  But  what  had 
the  second  reading  of  a  measure  to  do  with 
the  present  proceeding  ?  That  Bill,  indeed^ 
proposed  to  reduce  the  number  of  Members 
on  each  Committee  from  eleven  to  five- 
hut  he  who  would  perjure  himself  as  one 
of  eleven,  would  equally  do  so  as  one  of 
five,  and  if  that  bill  passed  into  a  law, 
the  power  of  punishment  would  equally 
be  required  for  those  who  imputed  per- 
jury to  the  tribunal  under  the  new  bill 
as  it  was  under  the  existing  law.  He  was 
satisfied  the  House  could  come  to  no  other 
course  consistent  with  what  it  had  already 
done,  or  with  its  honour,  but  that  of  sanc- 
tioning the  motion  of  his  noble  Friend. 

Mr.  Goring  was  understood  to  say,  that 
although  he  thought  that  the  words  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin  were 
unjust,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  House 
was  losing  its  character  and  dignity  by 
pursuing  the  course  which  it  had  adopted 
towards  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Dublin. 

Viscount  Castlereagh  was  very  anxious 
to  set  himself  right  before  the  House  as  to 
his  vote  of  last  night,  in  reference  to  the 
charge  which  had  been  preferred  by  hon. 
Members  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House,  against  several  hon.  Members  at 
his  (Lord  Castlereagh's)  side,  of  having 
imputed  something  veiy  like  perjury  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Members  of  that 
House.  For  himself,  he  could  only  say 
this,  that  whatever  sentiments  might  be 
entertained  by  others,  he  was  quite  inca- 
pable of  attributing  to  any  Gentleman  in 
that  House,  let  his  politics  be  what  they 
might,  anything  which  he  should  feel 
himself  constrained  to  decline  to  do,  con- 
sistently with  his  own  sense  of  honour. 
He  spoke  as  an  Irishman ;  and  as  no 
Irish  Member  at  his  side  of  the  Honse  had 
risen  during  the  progress  of  this  debate, 
he  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to 
declare  his  conviction,  with  reference  to 
his  Roman  Catholic  fellow  countrymen, 
that  their  honour,  integrity,  and  consci- 
entious feelings  were  equal  in  intensity  to 
those  which  he  himself  entertained.  If 
he  had  not  felt  thus,  he  would  not  have 
been  justified  in  his  vote  of  last  night,  nor 
should  he  have  felt  himself  prepared  to 
have  acted  as  a  judge  upon  himself.  Whe- 
ther the  imputation  had  been  cast  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  or  not,  was  no 
justification  of  the  language  that  had  been 
used,  and  he  felt  himself  personally,  though 


he  had  not  served  upon  any  Committee, 
yet,  as  liable  to  serve,  he  felt  himself 
aggrieved  by  it.  Many  hon.  Members 
had  certainly  softened  down  the  offensive 
expressions  which  it  contained  ;  he  could 
only  wish  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Dublin  had  done  the  same.  He 
did  not  think  that  that  hon.  Member  would 
have  lost  anything  of  the  high  position  in 
which  he  stood,  while  he  would  have 
saved  the  House  a  good  deal  of  disagree- 
able discussion  had  he  done  so.  As  an 
individual  whose  honour  was  dear  to  him, 
he  could  not,  in  justice  to  his  feelings,  do 
otherwise  than  vote  for  a  continuance  of 
the  proceeding  commenced  by  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  Northamptonshire. 
Indeed,  to  pursue  any  other  course  would, 
in  his  opinion,  be  only  to  stultify  the  deci- 
sion they  hadalreadycome  to.  HerMajesty's 
Government  and  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site, for  he  should  put  them  together,  had 
already  made  two  attempts  to  get  rid  of 
the  question  by  a  by-way  proceeding, 
but  he  did  not  think  that  either  the  well- 
prepared  course  of  the  noble  Lord  last 
night,  nor  the  ill -digested  amendment 
proposed  that  evening,  were  likely  to  get 
the  House  out  of  the  dilemma.  If  the 
House  were  true  to  itself  no  other  course 
could  now  be  taken  than  for  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  the  chair  to  administer 
that  rebuke  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  which  followed  as  a  necessary 
result  of  the  vote  of  last  night. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock  felt  himself  com- 
pelled to  ask  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department,  why  he  had 
thought  fit  last  night  to  impeach  the  con- 
duct of  Members  at  that  (the  Opposition) 
side  of  the  House,  as  **  shabby,"  while 
to-night  he  sat  silent,  apparently  prepared 
to  vote  that  they  should  pass  by  the  ques- 
tion altogether.  Now,  if  the  one  proceed- 
ing was  shabby,  the  other  was  ten  times 
more  so.  He  did  not  know  to  what  ex- 
tent the  noble  Lord  might  be  a  judge  of 
what  constituted  a  shabby  proceeding, 
but  he  protested  against  the  noble  Lord's 
being  considered  a  judge  of  what  was 
shabby  on  that,  the  Opposition  side  of 
the  House.  He  was  really  surprised  at 
the  tone  adopted  by  the  noble  Lord  when 
he  taunted  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member 
for  Northamptonshire,  with  declining  to 
follow  up  the  vote  of  that  House — a  vote 
in  which  the  noble  Lord  felt  himself  bound 
to  concur,  by  some  stronger  measure  than 
that  which  had  been  proposed;  he  was 
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surprised,  he  said,  at  the  tone  assumed  by 
the  noble  Lord  on  that  occasion,  when  he 
considered  that  the  noble  Lord  was  now 
prepared  to  pass  by  the  proceeding 
altogether.  Was  that  a  course  respectful 
to  the  House  ?  Was  it  in  accordance 
with  the  dignity  which  should  character- 
ise their  proceedings,  or  was  it  respectful 
to  the  country,  who  looked  at  their  pro- 
ceedings with  so  much  anxiety  ?  He  beg- 
ged to  assure  the  House  that  he  had 
presented  himself  with  the  greatest  reluc- 
tance, and  would  not  have  done  so  had  any 
other  Member  risen  to  address  it.  But 
he  did  not  think  it  would  be  decorous 
towards  the  country  to  proceed  at  once  to 
vote  upon  this  question  without  further 
discussion.  He  entirely  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Liverpool,  that  if  they 
should  do  no  more  than  what  they  had 
already  done,  they  would  still  have  done 
a  great  deal.  They  would  have  vindicated 
the  character  of  that  House  from  an  impu- 
tation sufficient  to  exclude  any  man  upon 
whom  it  might  rest,  from  sitting  in  the 
society  of  gentlemen.  Having  done  that, 
he  cared  very  little  about  the  pains,  penal- 
ties, or  punishments,  that  might  or  could 
be  inflicted  upon  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dublin.  It  was  not  by  chains 
or  imprisonment,  or  any  apparatus  of 
punishment,  that  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  that  House  was  to  be  upheld,  but  by 
public  opinion.  To  what  extent  was  this 
liberty  of  expression  to  go  ?  He  for  one 
considered  that  the  conduct  of  certain  hon. 
Gentlemen  last  night,  instead  of  showing 
that  the  supporters  of  the  original  mo- 
tion were  wrong  in  the  course  they  had 
adopted,  had,  in  his  humble  opinion,  only 
proved  that  they  had  begun  too  late. 
Where  was  the  matter  to  terminate  if  that 
House  were  indifferent  to  the  grave  charge 
of  foul  perjury  made  against  a  large 
portion  of  its  Members?  If  they  did  not 
check  it,  he  might  say  that  the  use- 
fulness of  that  House  as  a  branch  of  the 
constitution  was  at  an  end.  As  stated  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool,  it  would 
become  an  assembly  in  which  no  Gentle- 
man would  sit.  What,  then,  was  the 
course  which  they  ought  to  adopt  ?  The 
noble  Lord  opposite  had  suggested  that 
the  highest  penalties  within  the  power  of 
the  House  should  be  inflicted.  But  there 
were  very  grave  reasons  why  the  House 
ought  not  to  pursue  the  course  to  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  invited  them.  By  it 
they  would  exhibit  the  hon.  Member  for 


Dublin  as  a  martyr  in  some  shape  or  other, 
God  knew  how,  whether  in  defence  of  the 
laws  and  decencies  of  society,  or  not.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  the  House  would 
best  consult  its  own  dignity,  and  indeed 
its  magnanimity,  by  adopting  the  mildest 
possible  course  in  reference  to  that  hon. 
and  learned  Member.  Besides,  public 
opinion  had  altered  very  much  upon  this 
subject  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  The  same  opinion  did  not  now  exist 
respecting  the  efficacy  of  dungeons,  chains, 
and  prisons,  as  formerly ;  and  if  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dublin  should  not 
feel  the  reprimand  of  that  House— nay,  if 
he  did  not  already  feel  their  vote  of  last 
night,  he  did  not  think  that  the  force  of 
imprisonment  could  make  him  feel  it.  It 
was  not  the  punishment  of  the  individual, 
but  the  assertingof  the  dignity  of  the  House, 
that  they  aimed  at.  One  word  respect- 
ing himself.  He  had  voted  last  night  that 
the  charge  of  perjury  was  false  and  scan- 
dalous, not  because  he  was  indifferent  to 
the  imperfections  of  the  present  law,  but 
because  he  conceived  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
that  House,  as  long  as  that  law  was  in 
operation,  to  protect  those  who  were 
called  upon  to  take  part  in  its  operation 
from  charges  from  which  every  tribunal 
in  the  country  was  protected.  Those  who 
respected  the  character  of  that  House 
would,  therefore,  he  was  sure,  concur  in 
the  proposition  consequent  upon  the  deci- 
sion that  a  breach  of  privilege  had  been 
committed. 

Mr.  Harvey  could  not  exactly  under- 
stand the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
because  he  had  asked  them^  on  the  one 
hand,  whether  they  were  prepared  to  treat 
as  a  nullity  their  vote  of  last  night,  while 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  speech  he  seemed 
to  be  exceedingly  anxious,  as  indeed  was 
also  the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool,  to  im- 
press upon  the  House  the  serious  character 
of  the  sentence  which  had  been  already 
pronounced.  Up  to  the  present  time  he 
was  ready  to  concede  to  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  that  they  had  not  been  animated 
by  the  narrow  views  of  party  in  throwing 
off  the  blow  which  they  considered  to  have 
been  aimed  at  their  honour.  The  resolu- 
tion which  had  been  proposed  in  so  ami- 
able a  manner  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
had  effected  that ;  but  it  was  one  thing, 
allow  him  to  tell  the  House,  to  vindicate 
its  honour,  and  another  to  aven^re  it.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  vote  to  which  the  House 
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had  come  last  night.  They  stood  well 
with  their  own  feelings,  and  he  could  not 
help  saying,  what  must  be  still  more  ac- 
ceptable to  them,  with  the  country.  But 
if  they  pressed  the  matter  further,  and 
imparted  a  personal  character  to  what  at 
the  present  moment  assumed  the  higher 
pretension  of  principle,  they  would  invite 
the  consideration  in  the  public  mind 
whether  they  had  not  descended  from  the 
noble  path  of  vindicating  their  honour  thus 
assailed,  to  attack  a  powerful  individual, 
whose  political  influence  they  felt  and 
feared.  It  appearecl  to  him  that  if  the 
hon^  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin  did 
not  feel  the  resolution  already  come  to  by 
the  House,  he  would  be  perfectly  indif- 
ferent to  the  censure  which  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  wished  to  pass  upon  him. 
If  they  persisted,  that  censure  would  bear 
the  character  of  a  political  penalty  ;  they 
would  thereby  injure  the  efficacy  of  their 
resolution,  and  make  the  public  at  large 
regard  the  affair  more  as  a  triumph  of 
partisanship  than  a  vindication  of  insulted 
honour. 

Colonel  Conolly  would  not  vote  for  the 
amendment  proposed,  because,  in  doing 
so,  he  would  be  only  stultifying  the  vote 
he  had  already  given  in  favour  of  the  re- 
solution. Neither  was  he  prepared  to  pass 
to  the  previous  question,  as  proposed  by 
one  noble  Lord,  or  to  inflict  the  deepest 
punishment  in  their  power  upon  the  indi- 
vidual from  whom  the  imputation  ema- 
nated, as  proposed  by  another  noble  Lord ; 
because,  by  none  of  these  courses  did  he 
conceive  they  would  vindicate  the  honour 
or  authority  of  that  House. 

Viscount  Maidstone  observed,  that  when 
the  House  came  to  a  vote  last  nighty  he 
conceived  that  the  question  had  been  de- 
cided upon,  and  that  some  punishment 
would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  He 
appealed  to  the  Speaker,  if  ever  there 
was  an  occasion  like  ihis,  upon  which  the 
House  had  come  to  a  similar  decision, 
when  that  decision  had  not  been  followed 
up  by  some  other  proceeding  ?  Surely  it 
was  not  to  go  forth  to  the  country  that  on 
Monday  they  said  *^  Yes,"  and  on  Tuesday 
*'  No."  Why  not  proceed  in  the  customary 
way  ?  Where  was  the  use  of  holding  the 
scales  of  justice  in  one  hand,  and  the 
sword  in  the  other  ?  Of  the  courses  pro- 
posed he  was  undoubtedly'  in  favour  of 
the  most  lenient,  but  with  their  vote  of 
yesterday  recorded,  a  vote  come  to  after 
due  and  deliberate  consideration!  he  did 


not  think  the  House  would  be  acting  con* 
sistently  or  in  conformity  with  former  usage 
if  they  now  adopted  the  amendment  pro- 
posed. 

The  House  divided  on  the  motion  that 
the  original  question  remain: — Ayes  249  ; 
Noes  225  :  Majority  24. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Aclancl,T.  D. 
A'Couit,  Captain 
Adare,  Visct. 
Alexander,  Visct. 
Alsager,  Captain 
Arbuthnot,  hon.  H. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Ashley,  hon.  IL 
Attwood,  M. 
Bagge,  W. 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Bailey,  J. 
Bail6y,  J.,  jiin. 
Baillie,  Colonel 
Baker,  E. 

Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Barneby,  J. 
Barnes,  Sir  E. 
Barrington,  Viscount 
Bateman,  J. 
Bateson,  Sir  R. 
Bell,  M. 
Benett,  J, 
Ben ti nek,  Lord  G. 
Bethel),  R. 
Blackburne,  I. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Blair,  J. 

Blennerhassett,  A. 
Bolder©,  IL  G. 
Boiling,  W. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Bradshaw,  J. 
Brainston,T.  W. 
Broadley,  H. 
Broadwood,  IL 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 
Buller,SirJ.  Y. 
Bardelt,  Sir  F. 
Burrell,  Sir  C. 
Calcraft,  J.  H. 
Campbell,  Sir  H. 
Canning,rt.  hon.  Sir  S. 
Cantalupe,  Viscount 
Castlereagh,  Viscount 
Chandos,  Marq.  of 
Chaplin,  Colonel 
Chapman,  A. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Chute,  W.  L.  W, 
Clive,  Viscount 
Clive,  hon.  R.  IL 
Codrington,  C.  W. 
Cole,  hon.  A.  II. 
Cole,  Visct, 


Colquhoun,  J.  C. 
Conolly,  K. 
Copeland,  Alderman 
Corry,  hon.  IL 
Coiirlenay,  P. 
Cresswell,  C. 
Dalrymple,  Sir  A. 
Darner,  hon.  D. 
Darby,  G. 
Darlington,  Earl  of 
De  Horsey,  S.  H. 
Dick,  Q. 
D'Israeli,  B. 
Dottin,  A.  R, 
Douglas,  Sir  C,  E. 
Douro,  Marquess  of 
Dowdeswell,  W. 
Duffield,  T. 
Dugdale,  W.  S. 
Duncombe,  hon.  W. 
Duiicombe,  hon.  A. 
East,  J.  B. 
Eastnor,  Viscount 
Eaton,  R.  J. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Egerton,  Lord  F. 
Eliot,  r^rd 
Ellis,  J. 

Estcourt,  T.  G.  B. 
Esicourt,  T.  H.  S. 
Farrand,  R. 
Fielden,  W. 
Fiizroy,  hon.  II. 
Follett,  Sir  W, 
Forbes,  W. 
Forester,  hon.  G. 
Gaskell,  J  as.  Milnes 
Gladstone,  W.  E. 
Glynne,  Sir  S.R. 
Goddard,  A. 
Gordon,  hon.  Captain 
Gore,  O.  J.  R. 
Gore,  O.  W. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Grant,  hon.  Colonel 
Greene,  T. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Grimston,  Viscount 
Griroston,  hon.  £.  II. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Halford,  IL 
liaise,  J. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
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Harcourt,  G.  S. 
HardiDge,rt.hoD.SirII. 
Hawkes,  T. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Henniker,  Lord 
Herbert,  hon.  S, 
Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Hill,  Sir  R. 
Hillsborough,  Earl  of 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
Hodgson,  F. 
IJodgson,  R. 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
Holmes,  hon.  VV.  A'C. 
Holmes,  W. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Hope,  H.  T. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Houldsworth,  T. 
Houstoun,  G. 
Howard,  hon.  W. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hurst,  R,  H. 
Hurt,  F. 

Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Irton,  S. 
Irving,  J. 
Jackson,  Sergeant 
James,  Sir  \V.  C. 
Jenkins,  R. 
Jermyn,  Earl  of 
Johnston,  H. 
Jones,  W. 
Jones,  T. 
Kemble,  H. 
Kerrison,  Sir  E. 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Knightley,  Sir  C. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Law,  hon.  C,  E. 
Lefroy,  rt.  hon.  T. 
Lewis,  W. 
Liddell,  hon.  U.T. 
Litton,  E. 
Lockhart,  A.  M. 
Logan,  H. 
Long,  VV. 
Lowlher,  Viscount 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Lucas,  E. 

Lygon,  hon.  General 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Mackinnon,  VV.  A. 
Mahon,  Viscount 
Maidstone,  V^sct. 
Marsland,  T. 
Marton,  G. 
Master,  T.  W.  C. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Maxwell,  H. 
Meynell,  Captain 
Miles,  P.  VV.  S. 
Miller,  VV.  H. 
Milnes,  R  M. 
Moneypenny,  T,  G. 


Mordaunt,  Sir  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Northland,  V^iscount 
O'Neil,  hon.  J.  B.  R. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Packe,  C.  VV. 
Pakington,  J.  S. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  G. 
Parker,  M. 
Parker,  R.  T. 
Patten,  J. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 

Perceval,  Colonel 
Perceval,  hon.  G.  J. 
Pigot,  R. 
Planta,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Polhill,  F. 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Praed,  W.  M. 
J^rice,  R. 
Pringle,  A. 
Pusey,  P. 
Reid,  Sir  J.  R. 
Richards,  R. 
Rickford,  VV, 
Rolleston,  L. 
Rose,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Round,  J. 

Rushbrooke,  Colonel 
Rushout,  G. 
Sanderson,  R. 
Sandon,  Viscount 
Scarlett,  hon.  J.  Y". 
Scarlett,  hon.  R. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Shirley,  E.  J. 
Siblhorp,  Colonel 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Smyth,  SirG.  H. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Spry,  Sir  S.  T. 
Stanley,  E. 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  IL 
Sturt,  H.  C. 
Su'^den,  rt.hon.  Sir  E, 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Thornhill,  G. 
Tollemache,  F.  J. 
Trench,  Sir  T. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
V^ere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Verner,  Colonel 
Villiers,  V^iscount 
V^ivian,  J.  E. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Williams,  R. 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wood,  Colonel  T. 
Wood,  T. 
Wyndliam,  W. 


Wynn,  rt.  hon.C.  W. 
Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 
Young,  J. 

List  of 

Adam,  Sir  C. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Aglionby,  Major 
Ainsworth,  P- 
Alston,  R. 
Anson,  hon.  Colonel 
Anson,  Sir  G. 
Archbold,  R. 
Attwood,  T. 
Baines,  E. 
Ball,  N. 
Baring,  F.  T, 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Barron,  H.  VV,      . 
Barry,  G.  S. 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
Belfast,  Earl  of 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Bentinck,  Lord  VV. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H. 
Bernal,  R. 
Bewes,  T. 
Blackett,  C. 
Blake,  M.  J, 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Bodkin,  J.  J. 
Bowes,  J. 
Bridgeman,  H. 
Briscoe,  J.  L 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brodie,  VV.  B. 
Brotherton,  J, 
Browne,  R,  D. 
Buller,C. 
Buller,  E. 
Busfield,W, 
Byng,  G. 

Byng,  rt,  hon.  G.  S. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Carnac,  Sir  J.  R, 
Cavendish,  hon.  C. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Chetwynd,  Major 
Clements,  V^iscount 
Codrington,  Admiral 
Collier,  J. 
Collins,  W. 
Colquhoun,  Sir  J. 
Cow  per,  hon.  VV.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Crawford,  W. 
Currie,  R. 
Curry,  VV. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Davis,  Colonel 
Dennistoun,  J. 
D*  Eyncourt,  rt.  hon.C. 
Divett,  E. 
Duckworth,  S. 
DuH;  J. 


TELLERS. 

Baring,  H.  B. 
Fremantle,  Sir  T. 

the  Noes. 

Duncan,  Viscount 
Dundas,  hon.  J.  C. 
Dundas,  Captain  D. 
Easthope,  J. 
Ebrington,  Viscount 
Ellice,  Captain  A. 
Ellice,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Ellice,  E. 
Erie,  VV. 
Etwall,  R. 
Evans,  G. 
Evans,  W. 
Fazakerley,  J.  N. 
Ferguson,  R. 
Fergusson,  rt,  hon.  C. 
Finch,  F, 

Fitzgibbon,  hon.  CoK 
Fitzroy,  Lord  C. 
Fitzsimon,  N. 
Fort,  J. 
French,  F. 
Gillon,  VV.  D. 
Gordon,  R. 
Goring,  H.  D. 
G  rattan,  H. 
Greenaway,  C. 
Grey,  SirG. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Grote,  G. 
Guest,  J.  J. 
Hall,  B. 
Hand  ley,  H. 
Harland,  W.  C. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hawkins,  J.  H. 
Hayter,  VV.  G. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Hector,  C.  J. 
nobhouse,rt.hoDJSirJ. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hollond,  R. 
Horsman,  E. 
Howard,  F.  J. 
Howick,  Viscount 
Hume,  J. 
Hutlon,  R. 
James,  W. 
Jephson,  C.  D.  O. 
Johnson,  General 
Labouchere,rt.hon.  H. 
Lambton,  II. 
Langdale,  hon.  C. 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 
Lennox,  Lord  G. 
Leveson,  Lord 
Lister,  E  C. 
Loch,  J. 
Lushington,  C. 
Macleod,  R. 
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Macnamara^  Major 
Mactaggart,  J. 
Maher,J. 
Mahony,  P. 
Marshall,  W. 
Marsland,  II. 
Martin,  J. 
Maule,  Hon.  F. 
Maule,  W.  H. 
Melgund,  Viscount 
Mildmay,  P.  St.  J. 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
Murray,  rt.  hoii.  J.  A. 
Muskett,  G.  A. 
Nagle,  Sir  R. 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
O'Callaghan,  hon.  C. 
O'Connell,  M.J. 
0*Connell,  M. 
O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 
Ord>  W. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Palmerston,  Viscount 
Parker,  J. 

Parnell,rt.hoD.  Sir  II. 
Parrott,  J. 
Pattison,  J. 
Pease,  J. 
Pechell,  Captain 
Pendarves,  E.  W.  W. 
Philips,  Sir  R. 
Philips,  M. 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Pinney,  W. 
Ponsonby,  C.  F.  A.  C. 
Ponsonby,  hon.  J. 
Poulter,  J.  S. 
Power,  J. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Prime,  G. 
Redington,  T.  N. 
Rice,  rt.  hon.  T.  S. 
Rich,  H. 
Rippon^  C. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Roche,  W. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Rundle,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Solwey,  Col. 
Sanford,  E.  A. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 

On  the  main  question  being  again  put, 
Mr.  Grattan  moved,  by  way  of  amend- 
ment, that  words  to  the  following  effect 
be  added  to  the  motion  : — **  Notwith- 
standing that  the  Members  for  the  county 
and  city  of  Cork,  for  Sligo,  for  Liskeard, 
and  for  Falkirk,  have  avowed  in  their 
places  in  this  House  sentiments  similar 
to  those  expressed  by  the  Member  for  the 
city  of  Dublin,  and  though  this  House 
has  permitted  to  pass  uncensured  and  even 
unnoticed  a  published  charge  of  the  Bishop 


Scale,  Colonel 
Seymour,  Lord 
Smith,  hou.  R. 
Somers,  J. 

Somerville,SirW.  M. 
Standishy  C. 
Stanley,  M. 
Stanley,  W.  O. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  G. 
Strangways,  hon.  J. 
Strutt,  E. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  V, 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Talbot,  C.R.M. 
Talbot,  J.  II. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thomson,  rt.  hon.C.P. 
Thornley,  T. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Turner,  E. 
Turner,  W. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Vivian,  right  hon.  Sir 

R.  H. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Walker,  R. 
Wallace,  R. 
Warbiyton,  II. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Wemyss,  J.  E. 
Westenra,  hon.  IL  R. 
Westenra,  hon.  J.  C. 
White,  L. 
White,  S. 
Wilbrahara,  G. 
Wilde,  Sergeant 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Wilshere,  W. 
Winnington,  T.  E. 
Winnington,  H.J. 
Wood,  C. 
Wood,  G.W. 
Woulfe,  Sergeant 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wyse,  T. 
Yates,  J.  A. 

TELLERS. 

Stanley,  E.J. 
Steuart,  R. 


of  Exeter  accusing  the  Roman  Catholic 
Members  of  this  House  of  a  disregard  of 
their  oaths,  and  of  manifesting,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  rights  as  Members  of  Par- 
liament, treachery,  aggravated  by  per- 
jury." He  called  on  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  Downshire,  to  adopt  this 
amendment,  because  that  noble  Lord  had 
said,  that  they  should  deal  out  equal 
justice  to  all  parties.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Montgomeryshire  had  asked,  how 
would  they  stand  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
if  they  did  not  proceed  with  the  motion  ? 
and  he  taunted  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John 
Russell)  last  night  with  not  having  come 
forward.  What  position,  let  him  ask, 
would  they  place  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dublin  in  by  their  present 
proceeding?  They  were  for  passing  a 
censure  on  the  hon.  and  learned  Member; 
but  they  were  unwilling  to  censure  others 
who  had  avowed  the  same  sentiments — 
he  meant  the  hon.  Members  for  the  county 
and  city  of  Cork,  for  the  borough  of 
Sligo,  for  the  borough  of  Liskeard,  and 
for  Falkirk ;  but  could  they  punish  them 
or  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dub- 
lin without  taking  into  consideration  the 
conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter;  they 
were  ready  to  do  justice,  they  said  ;  but 
how  would  they  do  it?  By  punishing  one, 
and  not  the  others.  If  it  were  stated,  that 
the  charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  was 
long  since  gone  by,  he  would  reply,  that 
the  author  of  that  charge  was  now  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  a  libeller ;  for  it  was  to  be 
bought  at  this  moment  in  the  booksellers' 
shops  in  London.  One  word  as  to  the 
prudence  of  these  proceedings.  He  ad- 
mitted the  propriety  of  what  was  said  by 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  that 
the  words  which  had  been  used  were  not  to 
be  justified  ;  he  said  last  night,  that  he 
did  not  justify  them.  He  thought,  that 
that  of  which  there  was  reason  to  com- 
plain might  have  been  complained  of  in  a 
different  manner  ;  but  he  would  say,  that 
great  provocation  had  been  given — that  a 
deep  injury  had  been  inflicted  ;  and,  the 
country  feeling  this,  for  the  House  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  matter  would  be  to  render 
itself  perfectly  ridiculous.  Let  them  bear 
in  mind  what  had  taken  place  in  the  case 
of  Sir  Francis  Burdetl.  The  motion  having 
been  made  for  the  hon.  Member  for  Dub- 
lin to  attend,  suppose  he  sent  for  answer, 
that  he  denied  the  right  of  the  House  to 
ipterfere.  What  would  the  noble  Lord  do 
then  ?   Suppose  the  Speaker  issued  his  war- 
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rant,  and  on  the  Sergeant-at-arms  going  to 
execute  it  tiie  people  took  the  part  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member.  ["  Oh,  ohT] 
Did  not  the  people  take  a  part  with  the 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Francis  Burdett)  in 
1812?  The  hon.  Baronet  encountered 
their  power  with  defiance ;  he  said  he 
looked  on  their  warrant  as  so  much  waste 
paper;  he  did  as  Cromwell  did  —  treated 
them  with  contempt.  Though  he  would 
not  use  the  words  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dublin,  he  would  say,  that 
he  did  think  the  proceedings  of  these 
Committees  were  shameful  and  disgraceful. 
He  again  asked  the  House  would  they  run 
the  chance  of  a  repetition  of  the  ridiculous 
scenes  which  were  enacted  in  1812?  So 
far  from  the  dignity  of  the  Fiouse  having 
been  vindicated  by  any  such  proceedings, 
they  would  render  themselves  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  entire  community.  What 
was  the  origin  of  this  business  ?  The 
whole  of  that  of  which  they  had  to  m- 
plain  originated  in  the  connexion  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  with  the  Spot- 
tiswoode  party.  Look  at  the  provocation. 
In  what  manner  had  the  organs  of  that 
party  spoken  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  ?  They  had  called  them  "  unprin- 
cipled, barbarous  rebels,*'  "Popish  ruf- 
fians,*' **surpliced  ruffians,*'  "  atrocious 
hypocrites,"  •*  wretched  imposters,"  "be- 
ings who  were  a  disgrace  to  the  name  of 
Christianity."  What  would  have  been 
said  if  he  had  called  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
"  a  surpliced  ruffian."  Such  were  the 
words  that  were  used  to  describe  those 
who  were  the  supporters  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dublin.  Such  were  the 
words  used  by  those  who  were  parlies  to 
the  getting  up  of  petitions  for  the  express 
purpose  of  defeating  the  elections  of  the 
people  of  Ireland.  The  feelings  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dublin  were  naturally 
roused  and  excited  by  such  proceedings. 
Without  intending  to  defend  the  latter 
words  used  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman in  his  speech,  he  woulJ  say,  that  he 
was  perfectly  right  in  what  he  said  in  the 
first  portion  of  that  speech.  He  declared, 
that  "the  Irish  people  wanted  a  measure 
that  would  protect  them  from  being  ex- 
posed to  the  machinations  of  the  Spottis- 
woode  gang.**  Was  that  true,  or  was  it 
not  ?  Did  not  that  party  attempt  to  run 
down  every  Member  who  had  not  the 
means  of  incurring  the  great  expense 
necessary  to  defend  his  seat?  Was  there 
not  a  petition  against  the  seat  of  the  honT 


Member  for  Westmeath,  though  he  had  a 
majority  of  500?  He  hoped  that  that 
petition  would  be  found  to  be  frivolous 
and  vexatious. 

The  amendment  having  been  put, 
Mr.  E.  B,  Roche,  rose  to  explain  his 
reasons  for  having  last  night  declared  that 
he  was  a  participator  in  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber. He  complained  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  election  committees,  as  exhibiting 
a  perversion  of  public  principle  to  party 
spirit.  The  division  of  last  night  was 
more  of  a  parly  division  than  any  other 
that  had  taken  place  this  Session.  The 
fact  was,  the  motion  of  last  night  was 
directed  against  an  individual  whom  the 
Gentlemen  opposite  dreaded.  He  was 
persuaded  it  was  not  the  result  of  that 
squeamish  sensitiveness,  so  much  talked 
of,  but  of  personal  enmity  towards  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  He  adopted 
the  expressions  used  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member,  because  he  believed  them 
to  be  substantially  correct.  It  was  said 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
having  laid  down  a  principle  of  conduct 
for  himself  wFTich  rendered  him  irrespon- 
sible for  any  strong  language  that  he  used, 
ought  to  be  particularly  careful  that  he  did 
not  give  personal  ofi'ence;  but  he,  in 
adopting  the  language  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member,  was  ready  to  give  any- 
body who  objected  to  those  expressions 
any  satisfaction  that  they  might  require* 

The  Speaker  :  The  House  is  placed  in 
an  entirely  new  situation  by  this  discussion. 
The  House  has  come  to  certain  resolutions 
expressing  its  censure  and  displeasure  with 
regard  to  certain  expressions  used  elsewhere, 
and  avowed  in  thisplacebyan  hon.  Member. 
The  consequence  of  that  decision  has  been, 
that  various  other  Members  have  since 
risen  for  the  purpose  of  repeating,  reiter- 
ating, and  avowing  similar  expressions. 
The  object  of  that  course,  no  doubt,  was  to 
court  for  themselves  the  censure  which 
had  been  pronounced  upon  another.  It 
was  accompanied  also  with  this  irregula- 
rity, and  by  what  I  must  call  this  great 
novelty.  Hitherto  no  expression  has  been 
noticed,  and  made  the  foundation  of  any 
proceeding  against  an  hon.  Member,  un- 
less the  words  were  taken  down  at  the 
time;  and  what  had  usually  happened? 
According  to  the  former  usage  and  prac- 
tice of  Parliament,  whenever  the  words  of 
an  hon.  Member  were  taken  down,  it  was 
on  the  motion  of  some  other  hon.  Member 
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who  viewed  them  in  a  sense  opposite  to 
that  of  the  hon.  Memher  who  used  them. 
Now,  the  House  has  seen  the  very  reverse 
of  that  done.  For  the  motion  to  take  the 
words  down  was  made  by  an  individual 
who  agreed  in  the  main  part^  but  not 
wholly  with  the  expressions  used.  Now, 
if  the  House  be  prepared  to  sanction  such 
a  practice,  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what 
extent  it  may  go.  Every  hon.  Member  of 
the  same  opinions  may  rise  in  sue  cession 
and  voluntarily  commit  that  which  the 
House  has  pronounced  to  be  a  grave  and 
serious  offence.  I  put  that  very  point  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House  last  night. 
I  pointedly  called  the  attention  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  to  the  expressions  which  they 
were  about  to  use,  as  far  as  I  could  judge 
what  those  expressions  would  be  by  those 
which  they  had  previously  used :  but  it 
must  be  obvious  to  all  who  hear  me,  that 
if  an  hon.  Member  be  determined  to  per- 
severe in  using  the  expressions  against 
which  he  had  been  warned,  I  have  no 
power  to  prevent  him ;  it  would  remain 
with  the  House  to  deal  with  that  Mem- 
ber as  it  might  think  proper. 

Mr.  E,  B,  Roche  said,  ttiat  no  man  felt 
greater  respect  than  he  did  for  the  opinion 
of  the  Chair ;  but  this  was  a  subject  on 
which  his  constituents  and  himself  felt  so 
strongly,  that  though  he  was  anxious  to 
bow  to  the  Chair  on  every  other  occasion, 
he  could  not  consent  on  this  to  yield  up 
his  own  deliberate  judgment.  The  Speaker 
had  informed  him  that  punishment  might 
follow  his  perseverance  in  his  present 
course,  and  the  knowledge  of  that  circum- 
stance impelled  him  the  more  strongly  to 
declare  his  dissent  from  the  resolution  to 
which  the  House  had  come  last  night,  and 
his  concurrence  with  the  views  expressed 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dub- 
lin. He  hoped  that  it  would  not  be  con- 
sidered contrarv  to  the  rules  of  the  House 
if  he  then  proceeded  to  read  from  a  writ- 
ten paper  his  adoption  of  the  expressions 
used  by  Mr.  0*Connell.     [»*  Order:''] 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  speaking  of  order, 
observed  that  for  his  own  part  he  fully 
agreed  in  the  observations  which  had  fallen 
from  the  Chair.  He  had  been  in  hopes 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  the  county 
of  Cork,  having  heard  what  had  fallen 
from  the  Chair,  would  have  been  content 
to  abide  by  that  authority  which  was  due 
to  the  station  and  opinion  of  the  Speaker. 
He  regretted  that  the  hon.  Member  had 
not  taken  that  course,  because  he  thought, 
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that  after  the  decision  to  which  the  House 
had  recently  come,  it  was  a  want  of  re- 
spect to  the  whole  House  to  continue  the 
conduct  which  the  hon.  Member  had  de- 
clared himself  prepared  to  adopt,  and  to 
read  a  written  statement  containing  senti- 
ments and  language  similar  to,  or  rather 
identical  with,  those  used  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dublin.  He  was 
aware  that,  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  persisted 
in  the  course  on  which  he  had  entered, 
the  mode  in  which  the  House  would  deal 
with  it  might  be  very  different.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  the  hon.  Member,  from  his 
own  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  House, 
would  not  persist  in  his  present  course.  He 
confessed,  that  with  his  views  he  thought 
that  it  was  natural  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
should  not  be  satisfied  with  the  vote  of  the 
small  majority  of  last  night  that  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Dublin  was  false  and  scandaloas. 
But  every  thing  had  been  done  that  was 
required  for  their  own  satisfaction.  Any 
further  proceedings  would  be  an  attempt 
to  embarrass  the  proceedings  of  the  House, 
and  he  therefore  did  hope,  that  upon  con- 
sideration, the  hon.  Member  would  not 
think  it  necessary  to  carry  his  opposition 
further. 

Mr,E,  B,  Roche :  As  the  objection  raised 
by  the  House  in  general,  and  by  the  noble 
Lord,  appears  to  be  to  my  reading  these 
words  from  a  paper,  I  think  it  is  suffi- 
ciently reconcileable  to  my  views  to  state 
them.  ["  Order,*]  I  am  not  aware  I  am 
out  of  order ;  I  must  say,  that  I  fully  con- 
cur in  and  adopt  the  sentiments  and  ex- 
pressions of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin. 
[«♦  Order  r*'  CAair ;"]  that  I  believe  them 
to  be  the  sentiments  of  my  constituents;  that 
I  stand  here  to  represent  those  constituents; 
and  when  I  cease  to  represent  them,  either 
from  fear  or  any  other  motive,  I  ought  no 
longer  to  retain  my  seat. 

Mr.  Hume  rose  to  request  that  the  hon. 
Members  words  might  be  taken  down.  He 
apprehended  it  was  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  rules  of  the  House  that  any  hon. 
Member  might  request  words  which  he 
thought  objectionable  and  improper,  to  be 
taken  down.  ['*  OkT]  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  correct  him  if  he  had  taken 
down  his  words  wrong — *•  I  most  fully  con- 
cur in  and  adopt  the  sentiments  and  ex- 
pressions of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin, 
as  expressed  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
^Tavern,  and  admitted  in  his  place  in  this 
House." 
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Mr.  C.  Butler  hoped  the  House  would 
obaerre  the  malice  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kilkenny. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  hon.  Members  might 
think  it  a  very  unuaual  course,  that  con- 
curring as  he  did  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cork,  he  should  have  taken  an  ob- 
jection to  the  words  he  had  employed. 
Now,  there  were  two  modes  of  dealing 
with  a  matter.  One  was  to  attempt  to 
reason  on  it ;  the  other  was  when  reason 
failed,  to  have  recourse  to  ridicule.  He 
was  desirous  of  throwing  ridicule  on  Xht 
conduct  of  the  other  side  ;  he  was  now 
trying  to  do  that;  he  wanted  to  show,  as 
he  said  last  night,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  say  where  hon.  Members  wished  that 
such  proceedings  should  stop.  The  hon. 
MembiBr  for  Cork  and  several  other  Gen- 
tlemen had  made  the  same  declaration  a6 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin, 
and  he  was  ready  to  do  ihe  same.  If  the 
resolutions  agreed  to  by  the  House  were 
adopted  with  the  view  of  maintaining  their 
honour  and  dignity,  he  would  ask  was  il 
consistent  with  their  dignity  to  punish  one 
roan  for  having  used  certain  expressions, 
and  abstaining  from  punishing  others  who 
declared  their  perfect  concurrencelin  them? 
He  did  not  think  he  had  abused  that  free- 
dom of  speech  which  was  the  right  of 
every  Member  of  the  House,  and 
begged  to  request  that  the  words  might  be 
read  by  the  clerk,  in  order  that  he  might 
take  a  further  proceeding  regarding  them 

Mr.  C.  Buller  said,  it  had  become  diffi- 
cult now  to  know  whether  the  subject 
before  the  House  was  the  language  taken 
down  as  having  been  used  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  countv  of  Cork,  or  the 
amendment  of  the  hon.  &Iember  for  Meath. 
His  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Kit. 
kenny,  had  explained  to  the  House  that 
his  object  was  to  throw  ridicule  on  the 
decision  of  \asi  night.  He  must  any,  as 
far  OS  that  pleasantry  might  be  carried  on 
legitimately,  he  entirely  concurred  in  the 
ol^ect  which  his  hon.  Friend  had  in  view  in 
that  exercise  of  his  power;  but  that  plea- 
nntry.  his  hon.  Friend  should  recollect, 
might  be  carried  on  too  long,  and  lie 
thought  this  kind  of  joke  had  been  carried 
on  quite  long  enough.  But  he  begged 
(Jentlemen  opposite  to  recollect  that  this 
matter  was  not  considered  a  joke  by  manv 
Members  of  that  House.  He  begged  them 
seriijualy  to  look  at  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  the  motion  they  had  imfortu- 
nait^ly,    and  h     would    say   unadvisedly, 


carried.  Did  they  suppose  they  could  with 
irapimity  indulge  personal  animosity  against 
a  distinguished  Member  of  that  House,  and 
quench  those  feelings  of  rationalily  which 
were  more  or  less  strong  in  all  men  ?  Did 
they  suppose  that  those  feelings  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cork  had  expressed — and 
he  believed  every  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
would  Qgree  with  him  here  —  with  the 
general  ardour  that  became  his  youth,  if 
with  the  indiscretion  natural  to  youth- 
would  not  be  shared  by  the  whole  of  that 
population  which  the  hon.  end  learned 
Member  for  Dublin  represented?  He  was 
not  justifying  the  words  of  that  hon.  and 
learned  Member.  Agreeing  with  him  in 
much  of  the  censure  he  had  passed  on 
Election  Committees,  he  did  not  agee 
with  him  in  the  feelings  he  imputed  to  the 
Members  of  those  bodies,  nor  did  he  adopt 
the  language,  the  unjustly  offensive  lan- 
guage, of  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  made  use.  His  name  had 
been  mixed  up  in  this  foolish  matter ;  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dublin  had  alluded  to 
words  he  had  uttered,  and  had  said,  that 
they  formed  a  justification  of  those  which 
he  himself  had  spoken.  As  far  as  those 
words  showed  that  a  Member  of  the  House 
who  had  token  much  pains  to  understand 
this  subject  could  come  forward,  and  under 
no  influence  of  party  feeling  or  momentat; 
heat  endeavour  to  portray  m  the  strongest 
terms  the  opinion  which  he  believed  the 
public  entertained  on  this  question,  so  far 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  might  rely 
on  his  words  ;  but  it  was  not  his  wish  to 
use  words  oficnsive  to  any  Gentleman ;  it 
was  not  his  habit  to  cuuch  a  censure  in 
language  which  he  thought  would  wound 
the  feelings  and  provoke  thi 
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and  provoke 
a  man  of  honour,  or  t 
limits  of  calm  and  dclihenite  discusnon. 
He  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  (he 
House  to  the  consequences  of  the  present 
constitution  of  Election  Committee-s.  He 
did  not  pretend  to  decide  on  the  motives 
which  governed  the  decision  of  those  bodies; 
he  would  say  that  he  thought  the  Members 
of  them  were  generally  men  of  the  highest 
education,  intelligence,  and  honour,  but 
the  people  asked,  what  must  be  the  cha- 
of  the  system  that  set  such  men 
om  the  obligations  imposed  on  them 
both  by  their  honour  and  their  oaths?  He 
ot  say,  that  such  was  his  upinion,  but 
.ked  if  there  wus  one  Gentleman  on 
the  other  side  who  would  say,  that  he  did 
uat  such  a  discreditable  opinion 
prevailed  in  the  minds  of  a  great  portion 
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of  the  people  ?     He  did  not  wish  to  have 
it  supposed   he  had    at   all  taken  up  the 
opinion  which  he  believed  the  public  very 
unjustly  entertained;  but  as  it  did  obtain 
in  the  public  mind^  would  they  act  wisely, 
would  they  act  justly,  to  visit  with  severe 
punishment    an    hon.   Member   who  had 
merely  delivered   his  opinion  in  terms  of 
more  than  ordinary  coarseness?     He  had 
alluded   last   night   to   the  words   of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Ripon 
(Sir  E.  Sugden) ;    he  had   said,   that  the 
imputation  which  they  conveyed,   though 
not  the  language  itself,  was  as  offensive  as 
that   implied   in   the   words   of  the   hon. 
Member  for  Dublin.    He  now  deliberately 
declared  that  he  would  far  rather  be  stig- 
matised  in    terms   the  very  coarseness  of 
which   showed   the   passion   that   dictated 
them,  than  have  gross   injustice  and  cor- 
ruption imputed  to  him  in  the  calm  and 
judicial  language  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man.    He  appealed  to  that  right  hon.  and 
learned   Member,    who   had  exercised   in 
another  country  the  highest  judicial  func- 
tions, and  exercised  them  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  incorruptibility  and  high  integrity 
of   his    judicial     conduct     was    the   one 
point  on  which  parties  in  that  distracted 
country  agreed — ^he  would  ask   that  right 
hon.  Member  how  he  would  have   felt  if 
any  man  could  have  said  of  him  that  his 
decisions  were  influenced  by  a  bias  towards 
his  political  friends?     He   conceived  that 
no  violent  language —no  language  imputing 
the  foulest  perjury,  the  grossest  corruption, 
in  the  coarsest  terms,  could  be  so  painful  to 
the  feelings  of  a  high-minded  judge  as  the 
opinion  passed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man last  night.    In  delivering  that  opinion 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  spoken  the 
sentiments  as  well  of  his  own  as  of  the 
other  side.      Was  it  just,    then,    was  it 
politic,  to  endeavour  to  fix  the  opprobrium 
of  a  reprimand  on  an  individual  who  only 
conveyed,   in  coarse   language,    the   same 
censure  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
self ?     Nothing  yet  advanced  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  had 
shaken  the  plain  common-sense  views  and 
sound  policy  advocated   last  night  by  the 
noble  Lord  below  him  (Lord  J.  Russell). 
Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  exulting  in  the 
expectation  of  a  majority,  had  refused  to 
listen  to  the  noble  Lord  ;  ))ut  he  believed 
that  they  would  regret  their  majority  now 
that  they  had  obtained  it.     Grant  that  the 
language  used  was  coarse,  yet  the  imputa- 
tion cast  was  just.     Grant  that  they  could 
make  an  example  of  the  hon.  Member  for 


Dublin,  and  that  it  was  right  to  do  so,  was 
there  no  one  on  the  opposite  side  open  to 
the  same  charge,  and  deserving  the  same 
punishment  ?     It   could   not   be   supposed 
that  when  the  zeal  of  Gentlemen  opposite 
so  far  outweighed  their  discretion,  Gentle- 
men on  his  side  would  not  try  to  retaliate. 
Were  they  to  pass  by  the  imputations  of 
the  press  if  they  made  up  their  minds  to 
resent   charges   of    this   kind  ?      Some   of 
those  imputations  were   so  gross   that  he 
hardly  liked  to  mention  them,  but  he  would 
say,  that  if  any  persons  in  that  House  were 
especially  bound  to  resentment,  it  was  the 
right  hon.   Gentleman  in   the  Chair  and 
those  who  were  intrusted    with  authority 
by  the  House.     If  they  were  to  enter  lain 
charges  made  outside  the  House,  what  were 
they  to  do  with  regard  to  charges  insinuated 
in  such  a  way  a.s  no  one  could  misunder- 
stand, respecting  the  mode  in  which  ballots 
were  carried  on  ?     '*  I  believe.   Sir,**  said 
the  hon.  Member,  addressing  the  Speaker, 
'*  that,  safe  in  the  dignity  of  your  high 
position,  safe  in    the  estimation   which   I 
know  every  fair  and  honest  man,  of  what- 
ever party,  willingly  accords  to  you,  you 
may  despise  those  contemptible   slanders; 
but  if  these  matters  are  made  the  topics  of 
after-dinner  speeches,  the  House  will  not 
long  be  safe  from  having  them  intruded 
into  our  discussions."     Surely  those  on  the 
opposite  side  would  pause  before  they  set 
this  example ;  they  had  shrunk  when  they 
heard  the  conduct  of  their  episcopal  cham. 
pion   arraigned.     It   was  said,    that    the 
Bishop's  charge  could  not  come  under  their 
cognizance,  because  it  alluded  to  Members 
of  the   last   Parliament.     But  was  it  not 
still  a  breach  of  decorum  and  gentlemanly 
conduct  ?    Was  it  forgotten  that  the  charge 
was  spoken  to  a  body  of  clergy,  and  in  a 
church  ?     Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  when 
they  considered  the  multitude  of  attacks 
levelled  against  those  occupying  that  (the 
Ministerial)  side,    and  passed  over  with-, 
out  notice,  might  with  advantage  imitate 
their  moderation.     He  would    venture  to 
suggest  this  course  to  them,  and  I  e  would 
remind  them  that  it  would  be  attended 
with  this  benefit — that  it  would  save  them 
from    much    trouble    and   inconvenience, 
which  he  had  incurred  for  two  nights  past 
on  this   very   foolish  business,    in    being 
obliged   to  go   without  his  dinner.      He 
must  request  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
moved   the  amendment   to  withdraw   his 
name  from  the  amendment,  in  which  he 
did  not  choose  to  have  it  mixed  up.     The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  forgotten,  that  it  was 
12 
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most  annoying  and  vexatious  to  have  one's 
name  conjoined  with  that  of  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter. 

Mr.  GiUo7i  did  not  think  the  course  pur- 
sued by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  at  all 
creditable  to  them.  The  question  of  pri- 
vilege was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  de- 
scription. He  only  spoke  the  sentiments 
of  his  constituents  when  he  said,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Election  Committees  was 
most  corrupt.  As  for  any  stigma  which 
the  House  might  propose  to  inflict  on  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dublin,  he  for  one  should 
be  proud  to  bear  a  share  of  it. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  he  should 
give  his  vote  against  this  last  proceeding 
on  this  subject,  and  state  shortly  to  the 
House  the  view  he  took  of  the  case,  with- 
out entering  into  any  unnecessary  argu- 
ment upon  it.  Indeed,  it  was  unnecessary 
to  enter  into  any  argument,  because  what 
bad  fallen  from  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Liskeard  very  nearly 
expressed  what  he  thought.  He  wished 
the  House  to  recollect,  that  for  some  years 
past  attacks  had  been  made  of  the  most 
g^ross  and  abusive  kind  upon  Members  of 
that  House,  and  especially  on  those  who 
sat  on  that  (the  Ministerial)  side  of  the 
House  ;  he  wished  the  House  to  recollect 
that  in  the  autumn  of  1836,  the  very  word 
"  perjury"  applied  to  Members  of  that 
House,  only  qualified  by  being  joined  in 
the  connexion,  '*  treachery  aggravated  by 
perjury" — he  begged  the  House  to  recol- 
lect, that  last  year  he  had  advised  the 
House  not  to  notice  these  expressions 
otherwise  than  by  contempt,  and  he  was 
glad  to  find  that  that  contempt  had  been 
shown  by  the  House  ;  he  begged  also  to 
call  to  the  minds  of  the  House  the  con- 
duct of  the  Members  who  had  been 
charged  with  the  crime  of  perjury,  that 
they  had  not  thought  it  necessary,  although 
their  feelings  must  have  been  sorely 
wounded  at  the  imputations  cast  upon 
them,  to  call  upon  the  House  for  any  kind 
of  vindictive  proceedings,  or  for  censures 
on  that  occasion.  He  begged  the  House  also 
to  call  to  mind,  that  on  various  occasions, 
expressions  had  been  used  out  of  doors 
highly  derogatory  to  the  Queen's  Minis- 
ters, not  only  as  public  men,  but  as  gen- 
tlemen, and  he  thought  it  right  to  say, 
that  neither  by  prosecution  nor  proscrip- 
tion, nor  by  taking  away  of  honours, 
station,  office,  nor  by  any  other  means, 
had  the  Ministry  done  anything  that  could 
show  vindictive  feelings  on  those  occa- 


sions.    What  was  the  situation   of  the 
House  now?     That  a  Member  had  used 
very  strong  expressions  against  a  party  in 
that  House  to  which  he  did  not  belong, 
and  a  member  of  that  party  had  brought 
before   the   House   the  subject    of    that 
charge ;  254  Members  had  voted  against 
the  proposition  of  that  Member,  and  263 
in  favour  of  it,  the  majority  belonging  to 
the  party  against  whom  the  charge  was 
made.    That  was  not  the  manner  in  which 
decisions  of  that  House  with  respect  to 
privilege  used  to  be  expressed,  that  was 
not  the  manner  in  which  the  decisions  of 
juries  of  this  country  were  formed,  nor, 
with  respect  to  any  twelve  men  accused 
of  perjury,  was  it  the  custom  that  they 
should  be  put  into  the  box   to  try   the 
charge.     With  respect  to  the  decision  of 
the  House  last  night,  he  felt  some  conso- 
lation  in  the  very  trifling  nature  of  the 
punishment  which  it  was  proposed  to  in- 
flict, adopting   precedents    not  of  very 
great  importance.     One  of  them,  indeed, 
was  a  very  bad  precedent,  where  a  person 
during  the  prosecution   of  Mr.  Warren 
Hastings  was  ordered  to  be  reprimanded, 
and  with  regard  to  the  other  precedent, 
that  was  the  decision  of  the  majority  who 
voted  to  reprimand  Sir  Francis  Burdett  in 
his  place  in  that  House.      But  he  did 
think  that  those  who  adopted  that  conduct 
were  proceeding  from  a  worse  course  to  a 
better,  for  the  ancient  manner  of  settling 
affairs  of  this  description  was,  that  Mem- 
bers should  be  punished  by  imprisonment, 
which,  however  was  found,  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Huntingdon  had 
said,  to  be  quite  inefficacious.     When  the 
House  had  begun  to  mitigate  the  punish- 
ment it  thought  proper  to  inflict  on  its 
Members,  it  no  longer   imprisoned,   but 
took  the  course  of  ordering  a  reprimand, 
and  this  was  a  step  to  a  better  mode  of 
proceeding,  which  was,  to  take  notice  of 
cases  of  imputed  breach  of  privilege  only 
when  they  interfered  with  the  functions  of 
that  House.      But  having  so  long  gone 
on  in  this  course,  to  reprimand  a  Member 
in  his  place  for  expressions  applying  only 
to  a  part  of  the  House,  would  be  to  go 
from  a  better  to  a  worse  course.  He  might 
be  told  by  hon.   Members  opposite,  that 
this  was  the  mildest  kind  of  punishment 
which  could  be  inflicted,  and  that  it  was 
little  more,  in  fact,  than  what  had  been 
already  done.     But,  as  he  had  last  night 
taken   the  liberty  to  say,  he  could  not  be 
convinced  that  they  might  not  go  on  from 
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ancient  harsh  proceedings- 
might  not  come  to  have  recourse  to  tlioae 
more  violent  modes  of  punishment  vrhtch, 
of  late  years,  had  been  wholly  dropped. 
He  lamented  that  the  House  should  hacu 
done  anything  which  appeared  to  tend 
that  way,  and  that  it  should  have  taken  this 
course  in  a  case  in  which  the  expressions 
used  did  not  apply  aa  against  the  whole 
House,  but  against  that  part  of  it  which 
formed  ihe  majority  on  the  occasion  of 
the  late  vole.  He  trusted  that  those  who 
felt  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Dublin,  certainly  far  more  fully  than  he 
did,  would  do  their  best  to  restrain  their 
feelings,  because  he  thought  that  the  only 
chance  of  the  matter  ending  wilhout  any 
pernicious  result,  was,  that  they  should 
not  proceed  farther  on  the  subject  than 
the  vote  to  which  they  were  about  to  come, 
and  that  the  House  should  rest  satisfied 
with  that  vole. 

The  House  divided  on  the  main  ques- 
tion, that  Mr,  O'Connell  be  reprimanded  : 
—Ayes  226;  Noes  197:  Majority  29. 


Jermya,  Earl  of 
Johnston,  H. 
Jones,  W. 


Douglas,  Sit  C.  E. 

Douro,  Marquis  of 

Dowdeswell,  W. 

Duffield,  T. 

Duncombe,  hon,  W, 

Duncombe,  hon.  A.  ,        _ 

Dunffannoti,  Viscount     Knight,  H.  0, 


List  of  the  Ayzs. 


Acland,  T.  D. 
A'Court,  Caplain 
Ad  are,  Viscount 
Alexander,  Viscount 
Alsager,  Captain 
Arbuthnoit,  hon.  K. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Attwood,  W. 
Atlwood,  M. 
BaEge,  W. 
Bailey,  J. 
Bailsy,  J.,  iun. 
Baker,  E. 
BariDE  hon.  W.  B. 
Barneby,J. 
Barnes,  Sir  E. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Balemau,  J. 
Batesoo,  Sir  R, 
Rell,  M. 

Benticck,  Lord  G. 
Betbell,  R. 
Black  bume,  L. 
Blackstone,  W,  S. 
Blair,  J. 

Blennerhassett,  A. 
Boldero,  II.  G. 
Boiling,  W, 
Borthwick,  Peter 
Brad  sh  aw,  J. 
BraiDiton,  T.  W, 


Broadley,  H. 
Broad  wood,  H. 
Brown rigg,  S. 
Bruce,  Lord  K. 
Bruges,  W.H.L, 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
BurdeU,SirF. 
Burrell,  Sir  C. 
Calcraft,J.  H. 
Campbell,  Sir  II. 
Canning,  rt.  ho.  Sir  R. 
Canialupe,  Visct. 
Casllerei^h,  Visct. 
Chandos,  Marquis 
Chaplin,  Colonel 
Chapman,  A. 
Christopher,  R,  A. 
Chule,  W.  L.  W. 
Clire,  Visct. 
ClivB,  hon,  R.  H. 
CodringtoQ,  C,  W. 
Cole,  hon.  A.  H. 
Cole,  Viscount 
Colquhoun,  J, 
CoDolly,  E.  M, 
Corrj,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Cresswell,  C. 
Dalrymple,  Sir  A- 
Darby,  G, 
D' Israeli,  B. 
Dotlin,  A.  R, 


-,  Visct. 
Eaton,  R.J. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Egerion.SirP. 
Bgerton,  Lord  F. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Ellis,  J. 
Esicouri,  T. 
EstcouTi,  T. 
Farranti,  H. 
Feilden,  W. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 
FoUeit,  Sit  W. 
Forbes,  W. 
Gaskell,Ja[nesMilne 
Gladstone,  W.  E. 
Glynne,  SirR. 
Boddard,  A. 
Godson,  R. 
Gordon,  hon.  Capt. 
Qore,O.J.  R. 
Gore,  O.  W. 
Goulburn,  H. 
Graham,  Sir  J. 
Granby,  Marquis  of 
Grant,  hon.  Col, 
Greene,  T. 
Grimsdilch,  T, 
Grimston,  Visct. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Halford,  U, 
liaise,  J. 
Harcourl,  G.  0. 
Harcourt,  G.  S. 

tlardinge,  rt,  hon.  Sir    Palmer,  U. 
II.  Parker,  M. 

Hawkes,  T.  Parker,  R.  T. 

Hayes,  Sir  E.  Patten,  J.  W. 

Heaihooie,  Sit  W.  Peel,  rt,  bn.  Sir  B, 

llenniker.  Lord  Peel,  J. 

Herries,'  rt.  hn,  J,  C,       Perceval,  Col. 
Hill,  Sir  R.  Perceval,  hon.  O. 

Hillsborough,  Earl  of    Flanta,  rt.  hon.  J. 


Knightley,  Sir  C. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lefroj,  n.  hon,  T. 
Lewis,  W. 
Liddell,hOD.  H.T. 
Lillon,  E. 
Lockhart,  A.  M. 
I<ogan,  H. 
l-ong,  W. 
Lowther,  Visct. 
Lowlber,  J.  H, 
Lucas,  E. 
Lygon,  hoD.  Gen. 
Mackeniie,  T. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
Ma  hon,  Viscl. 
Maidstone,  Visct. 
Marsland,  T, 
Master,  T.  W.  C. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Maxwell,  H. 


Mile 


,W. 


Miller,  W.H. 
Monypenny,  T.  G. 
Monlaunl,  Sir  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,J. 
Notreys,  Lord 
Northland,  Viscount 
O'Neil,  hon.  J.  B.  R. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Paklugton,  J,  S. 
Palmer,  R. 


iIinde,J.  H, 
Hodgson,  F, 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
Holmes,  hon.  W., 
Holmes,  W. 
Hope,  O.  W. 
Hope,  H,  T. 
11 01  ham.  Lord 
llouldaworth,  T. 
Houstoun,  G. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hurt,  F. 
Inon,  Samuel 
Jackson,  Seijeant 
James,  W. 
Jenkins,  R. 


Polhill  Capuin  F. 
Plumptree,J.  P. 
Pollack,  Sir  F. 
Praed,  W.  M. 
Price,  R. 
Pringte,  A. 
Pusey,  P. 
Reid,  SItJ.  R. 
Richards,  B. 
Rickford,  W. 
Rolleston,  L, 
Rose,  rt.  hn.  Sir  G 
Round,  C.  G. 
Round,  J. 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Rushout,  G. 
Sandenoo,  R, 
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SandoDy  Viscount 
Scarlett,  hon.  R. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Sibthorp,  Colonel 
Sinclair,  Sir  George 
Smyth,  Sir.  G.  H. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Spry,  Sir  S.  T. 
Stanley,  E.  J, 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  H. 
Sturt,  H.  C. 
Sugden,  rt.  hn.  Sir  K. 
Thompson,  Alderman 
Thornhill,  G. 
Tollemache,  F.  J. 
Trench,  Sir  F. 


Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Verner,  Colonel 
Villiers,  Viscount 
Vivian,  J,  E, 
Williams,  R 
Williams,  T.  P. 
W^odehouse,  E. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Wood,  T, 

Wynn,  rt.  hn.  C.  W. 
York,  hon.  E.  T. 
Young,  J. 
Young,  Sir  W. 

TELLERS. 

Baring,  H.  B. 
Fremantle,  Sir  T. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Adam,  Sir  C. 
Aglionby,  II.  A. 
Aglionby,  Major 
Ainsworth,  P. 
Alston,  K. 
Anson,  Sir  G. 
Arclibold,  R. 
Attwood,  T. 
Baines,  E. 
Ball,  N. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Barron,  H.  W. 
Barry,  G.  S. 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
Rellew,  R.  M. 
Bentinck,  Lord  W. 
Bernal,  R. 
Bewes,  T. 
Blackett,  C. 
Blake,  M.J. 
Blake,  W.  J. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Blunt,  Sir  C. 
Bodkin,  J.  J. 
Brabazon,  Sir  W. 
Bridgeman,  H. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Buller,  C. 
Buller,  E. 
Bulwer,  E.  L. 
Busfield.  W. 
Butler,  hon.  Colonel 
Callaghan,  D. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Campbell,  W. 
Carnac,  Sir  J.  T. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Codrington,  Admiral 
Collins,  W. 
Craig,  W.G. 
Crawford,  W. 
Curry,  W. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Davies,  Colonel 


Dennistoun,  J. 
D'Eyncourt,  hon.  C.T. 
Duckworth,  S. 
Duff,  J. 

Duncan,  Viscount 
Dundas,  C.  W.  D. 
Dundas,  hon.  J.  C. 
Dundas,  Captain  D. 
Dunlop,  J. 
Kasthope,  J. 
Ebrington,  Viscount 
Ellice,  Captain  A. 
Ellice,  E. 
Erie,  W. 
Evans,  Sir  D.  L, 
Evans,  G. 
Evans,  W. 
Fazakerley^  J.N. 
Fenton,  J. 

Fergusson,  rt.  hon.  C. 
Finch,  F. 
Fitzpatrick,  J.  W. 
Fitzsimon,  N. 
Fleetwood,  P.  H. 
Fort,  J. 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Gordon,  R. 
Grattan,  H. 
Greenaway,  C. 
Grey,  Sir  G, 
Grote,  G. 
Guest,  J.  J. 
Hall,  B. 
Handley,  H. 
Ilarland,  W.  C. 
Harvey,  D.  W^ 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawkins,  J.  II. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Ileathcoat,  J. 
Hector,  C.  J. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Ilollond,  R. 
Horsman,  E. 
Ilowick,  Viscount 
Hume,  J. 
HuitOD,  R. 


James,  W. 
Jephson,  C.  D.  O. 
Jervis,  J. 
Lamblon,  H. 
Langdale,  hon.  C. 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 
Lennox,  Lord  G. 
Lister,  E.  C. 
Lushington,  Dr, 
Lushington,  C. 
Lynch,  A.  II. 
Macleod,  R. 
Mactaggart,  J. 
Maher,  J. 
Mahony,  P. 
Marshall,  W. 
Marsland,  II. 
Martin,  J. 
Maule,  hon.  F. 
Mildmay,  P.  St.  J. 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
Morris,  D. 

Murray,  rt.  hon.  J.  A. 
Nagle,  Sir  R. 
O'Brien,  W.S. 
O'Callaghan,  hon.  C. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Connell,  M. 
OTerrall,  R.  M. 
Ord,  W. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Palmerston,  Viscount 
Parker,  J. 
ParroU,J. 
Pallison,  J. 
Pechell,  Captain 
Pendcirves,  E.  W.  W. 
Philips,  Sir  R. 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Pinney,  W. 
Ponsonby,  C.  F.  A.  C. 
Poulter,  J..S. 
Power,  J. 
Pry  me,  G. 
Redingion,  T.  N. 
Rice,  rt.  hon.  T.  S. 
Rich,  H. 
Rippon,  C. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Bundle,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 


Russell,  Lord 
Salwey,  Col. 
Sanford,  E.  A. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Scale,  Colonel 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Standish,  C. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stanley,  W.  O. 
Stewart,  J. 
Strangways,  hon.  J. 
Strutt,  E. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thomson,  rt.  hon.C.P. 
Thornley,  T. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Turner,  E. 
Verney,  Sir  H. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Vivian,  rt.hon.  Sir  H. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Walker,  R. 
Wallace,  R. 
Warburlon,  H. 
WVd,  H.  G. 
Wemyss,  J.  E, 
Westenra,  hon.  H.  R. 
Westenra,  hon.  J.  C. 
While,  H. 
White,  L. 
White,  S. 
Wilbraham,  G. 
Wilde,  Sergeant 
Williams,  W. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Wilshere,  W. 
Winnington,  T.  E. 
Winnington,  II.  J. 
Wood,  C. 
Wood,  Sir  M. 
Wood,  G.  W. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wyse,  T. 
Yates,  J.  A. 

TELLERS. 

Stanley,  E.  J. 
Steuart'y  R. 


Viscount  Maidstone  moved,  that  Mr. 
O'Connell  be  ordered  to  attend  in  his 
place  in  the  House  to-morrow  to  receive 
the  reprimand  of  ibe  Speaker. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  if  Mr.  O'Connell 
was  to  be  punished,  every  other  Member 
who  had  adopted  his  words  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  same  manner.  He  would 
move  that  the  words  of  all  such  Members 
be  taken  down  in  writing  by  the  clerk  at 
the  table. 

Mr.  Oillon  said,  he  adopted  the  words 
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of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Dublin. 

Mr.  Hume  moved,  that  the  words  be 
taken  down.  He  had  now  put  hon.  Mem- 
bers at  the  opposite  side  in  the  wrong  box, 
and  let  them  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  they 
could. 

Motion  agreed  to.  Ordered  accord- 
ingly. 

Promotion  in  the  Marines.]  Lord 
G.  Lennox  said,  it  was  with  deep  regret 
that  he  felt  himself  again  obliged  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Government  to  the  subject  of  the  slow 
promotion  of  the  officers  of  the  Royal 
Marines.  He  certainly  did  expect,  that 
after  the  strong  manner  in  which  hon. 
Gentlemen  from  all  sides  of  the  House 
last  year,  when  the  subject  was  brought 
before  them,  expressed  themselves  in  fa- 
vour of  that  body,  the  matter  would  have 
been  taken  up  by  the  Government,  and 
that  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  for 
him  to  have  troubled  the  House  again  this 
year.  He  was  the  more  particularly  in- 
duced to  hope  so  from  the  expressions 
which  had  fallen  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty.  He  did  hope  that  the  House 
would  agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that 
the  time  was  now  come  when  some  mea- 
sure should  be  adopted  to  accelerate  the 
promotion  of  a  useful,  meritorious,  gal- 
lant, and  long-suffering  body  of  men.  The 
House  was  aware  that  the  Ordnance  and 
the  Marines  wete  Jtlie  only  branches  of  the 
British  service  in  wiiicb  there  was  no  pur- 
chase of  rank.  It  was  not  his  (Lord  G. 
Lennox's)  wish  to  obtain  promotion  for  the 
Marines  at  the  expense  of  any  other  corps ; 
all  he  asked  for  them  was,  that  they  should 
receive  their  fair  share  of  promotion,  and 
within  a  reasonable  time,  so  that  after  a 
certain  period  of  service  they  might  be 
enabled  by  promotion  to  discharge  their 
duty  with  satisfaction  to  themselves  and 
benefit  to  the  public.  He  would  now  pro- 
ceed to  state  to  the  House  what  had  been 
done  by  the  Admiralty  in  the  matter  since 
he  last  had  the  honour  of  bringing  the 
question  before  the  House.  It  was  far 
from  his  intention  to  say,  that  they  had 
done  nothing,  but  he  could  not  say  that 
they  had  done  much,  at  least  as  much  as, 
in  his  opinion,  they  ought  in  justice  to 
have  done.  In  June,  1837,  nine  field 
officers  were  allowed  the  full  retiring  al- 
lowance— were  allowed  to  retire  on  full 
pay.    VacaQcies  being  thus  occasioned , 


certain  promotions  took  place — four  colo- 
nels, four  lieu  tenant- colonels,  four  field- 
officers,  and  twenty-four  subalterns.  They 
reduced,  however,  the  number  of  field- 
officers  from  sixteen  to  twelve,  and  of  the 
subalterns  from  102  to  ninety.  What  pro- 
spect was  it  for  a  poor  marine  to  be  obliged 
to  serve  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  not 
to  be  allowed  to  retire  until  a  medical 
officer  certified  that  he  was  no  longer  able 
to  serve?  In  his  opinion,  every  officer 
after  forty  years  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
retire  and  enjoy  his  full  pension,  the  hard- 
earned  reward  of  long  and  faithful  service, 
and  not  be  compelled,  as  he  now  was,  to 
remain  in  until  a  medical  officer  certified 
he  was  no  longer  able  to  serve.  No  good 
could  be  effected  under  such  a  system. 
At  present  the  Marines  had  only  twenty- 
one  field  officers  for  9,000  men,  while  the 
Artillery-corps  had  seventy-two  for  7,000. 
In  Spain  the  Marine-corps  had  1,200  men 
with  only  two  field-officers.  It  was  quite 
plain  to  any  one  that  that  was  not  a  suffi- 
cient number.  The  reduction  in  the  number 
of  the  field-officers  had  proved  fatal  to  the 
promotion  of  the  lieutenants  and  subal- 
terns. He  would  now  take  the  liberty  of 
saying  a  few  words  upon  the  personal  pay 
of  the  captains  of  Marines.  In  1805  the 
pay  of  officers  of  the  Line  of  all  ranks 
was  increased  ;  that  was  not  the  case  with 
the  officers  of  the  Royal  Marines.  He 
submitted,  that  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  pay  of  captains  of  Marines  should  not 
be  put  on  the  same  footing  with  that  of 
ciptains  of  the  Line.  Had  not  their  con- 
duct been  as  gallant,  and  were  they  not  as 
deserving  ?  Captains  of  Marines  were  also 
put  in  a  situation  in  which  no  captains  of 
the  Line  were  put.  A  captain  of  the  Ma- 
rines was  sometimes  called  upon,  as  in 
Spain,  to  take  the  command  of  700  men, 
which  was  never  the  case  with  a  captain 
of  the  Line,  and  yet  the  former,  generally 
an  old  and  experienced  officer,  was  not 
considered  worthy  of  receiving  the  same 
amount  of  pay  as  the  latter,  who  might 
be  a  boy  of  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  captain  of  Marines 
receives  13c^.  a-day  less.  He  trusted,  there- 
fore, that  the  House  would  see,  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done.  If  any  class  of 
officers  required  promotion,  it  was  the  lieu- 
tenants of  Marines.  Thirty-nine  had  served 
in  the  last  war,  and  many  of  them  had  seen 
twenty-eight  years  of  service.  The  year 
1837  might  be  called  the  Jubilee  year  of 
the  Marines,  as  they  received  more  pro- 
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motion  in  that  one  year  than  they  had 
done  for  the  last  twenty  years  put  to- 
gether. They  had  indeed  a  boon  then 
conferred  upon  them,  in  the  promotion  of 
seventy-three  officers.  The  Artillery,  how- 
ever, had  107,  and  the  Engineers  seventy- 
five,  for  the  same  period.  From  1814  to 
1820  there  had  been  only  one  promotion 
among  the  Marines,  while  the  Artillery 
had  125,  and  the  Engineers  fifty-six.  To 
place  the  Marines  on  the  same  footing  of 
promotion  with  the  other  corps  he  would 
give  a  description  of  what  should  be  done 
for  them,  which  would  save  him  the  trou- 
ble of  more  fully  detailing  his  reasons  to 
the  House.  He  thought  that  (i\e  colonels 
ought  to  be  made  general  officers;  twenty- 
one  captains,  lieutenant-colonels  ;  thirty- 
six  captains,  brevet-majors ;  and  twenty- 
six  lieutenants,  captains.  He  was  sure  it 
would  be  wasting  the  time  of  the  House  to 
detail  the  nature  of  the  claims  of  the  Mu- 
rines upon  the  gratitude  and  support  of 
the  House  and  of  the  country.  It  would 
be  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  all  their  naval 
actions  the  Marines  had  shared  in  the 
danger.  As  they  had  shared  in  the  dan- 
ger, he  wished  that  they  had  also  shared 
in  the  honour.  He  would  only  remind  the 
House,  that  when,  unfortunately,  a  mutiny 
was  raging  in  their  fleet,  the  Marines  re- 
mained faithful  to  a  man.  He  would  de- 
tain the  House  no  longer.  He  thanked 
them  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  pleased  to  listen  to  him.  He 
would  express  his  most  earnest  hope  that, 
by  their  votes  that  night,  they  would  show 
to  the  officers  of  the  Marines  that  the 
House  was  desirous  of  doing  them  justice, 
and  duly  appreciated  their  meritorious 
labours.  By  supporting  the  Address  to 
her  Majesty  they  would  cheer  the  drooping 
spirit  of  many  a  gallant  old  Marine.  The 
noble  I^rd  moved  **That  an  humble  ad- 
dress be  presented  to  her  Majesty,  praying 
that  her  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  take  into  her  serious  consideration  the 
expediency  of  adopting  some  plan  to  ac- 
celerate promotion  generally  in  the  corps 
of  Royal  Marines,  so  that  it  may  keep 
pace  in  a  fair  and  equitable  degree  with 
those  branches  of  her  Majesty's  forces 
whose  system  of  promotion  is  progressive ; 
and  also  to  lake  the  case  of  the  captains  of 
the  Royal  Marines  into  her  Majesty*s  con- 
sideration, with  a  view  of  placing  them  on 
the  same  footing  as  those  of  her  Majesty's 
regiments  of  the  Line ;  and  likewise  to 
l^vvide  some  measure  for  the  benefit  and 


relief  of  those  first  lieutenants  of  Marines 
who  served  during  the  late  war." 

Captain  Boldero,  in  rising  to  second  the 
motion,  said,  that  the  able  advocacy  of 
the  noble  Lord  had  produced  a  great 
effect  on  the  House  last  Session,  and  all 
parlies  had  agreed  that  the  marines  had 
received  very  little  kindness  or  generosity 
from  the  country,  that  they  were  an 
injured  body  of  officers.  When  the  noble 
Lord  had  formerly  brought  the  subject 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  he 
did  not  press  his  motion  to  a  division  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  Secretary  for  the  Admi- 
ralty, declared  that  he  would  take  such 
proceedings  as  would  satisfy  the  views  of 
the  noble  Lord  ;  and,  secondly,  because 
many  thought  that  the  motion  infringed 
on  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  After  a 
lapse  of  some  time,  there  was  an  order  in 
council,  the  object  of  which  was  to  reward 
worn-out  and  meritorious  officers,  and  to 
enable  the  ma  rines  to  keep  pace  in  a  fair  and 
equitable  degree,  with  other  officers  em- 
ployed in  her  Majesty's  service,  whose  pro- 
motion was  progressive.  Thirty-six  officers 
were  allowed  to  retire  on  pensions  in  a  short 
time  afterwards,  but  in  their  places  only 
twenty  were  promoted,  thereby  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  future  casual  promo- 
tions by  sixteen.  There  was  no  chance 
of  preferment  for  the  middle  branches, 
and  the  corps  was  absolutely  in  worse 
circumstances  now  than  it  was  last  year. 
The  officers  were  reduced,  and  from  the 
pay  of  the  colonel  commandant,  100/.  a- 
year  had  been  taken  away,  whilst  lieuten- 
ant colonels  were  appointed  to  the  rank 
of  colonels,  without  any  additional  pay. 
The  Marines,  it  should  be  understood, 
were  not  considered  a  separate  corps, 
until  afier  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  when 
through  their  valour,  that  fortress  became 
the  property  of  England  by  conquest^ 
although  it  appeared  to  belong  to  Spain, 
by  the  map  of  Europe.  After  the  mutiny 
at  the  Nore,  the  conduct  of  the  marines 
received  the  royal  approbation  on  account 
of  their  bravery  and  loyalty,  and  they 
were  honoured  with  the  title  of  **The 
Royal  Marine  Corps."  They  were  then 
placed  on  the  same  footing  with  officers 
of  the  line,  but  since  then,  from  the  year 
1814  to  1820,  no  promotions  had  taken 
place.  Some  time  since,  he  moved  for 
returns  of  promotion  irf  the  Artillery  and 
Engineers,  which  were  produced.  He  also 
moved  for  similar  returns  of  the  promotions 
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in  the  marine  corps,  but  could  not  get 
any  list.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  eleven  officers  were  killed,  but 
the  vacancies  were  not  filled  up.  In  the 
army  and  the  navy,  those  officers  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  general  ac- 
tions,  generally  found  their  conduct 
recognized  as  a  claim  to  favour  and  ad- 
vancement ;  but  in  the  memorable  en- 
gagement of  Trafalgar,  although  100 
officers  of  marines  were  present,  one 
captain  only  was  advanced  to  a  brevet 
majority.  By  a  Committee  of  the  House 
it  had  been  decided,  that  all  sinecures 
which  fell  in  from  the  marine  service 
should  be  divided  between  naval  and 
marine  officers  ;  but  although  the  sum  of 
4,190/.  lis.  Sd.  had  fallen  in,  300/.  only 
had  been  given  to  two  officers  of  the  latter 
corps,  one  of  whom  had  been  fifty- five 
years,  the  other  fifty-six,  iu  the  service. 
He  thought  that  more  field-officers  should 
be  employed.  In  the  Mediterranean, 
there  were  1,000  marines  embarked  in  our 
ships,  but  there  was  no  field-officer.  In 
Pembroke  dockyard,  there  was  only  one 
major  to  200  men.  In  Spain,  where 
there  were  1,200  men,  there  was  only  one 
field-officer,  and  to  the  valour  of  these 
men  he  was  sure  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Westminster  would  bear  ample 
testimony.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
concluded  by  saying  that  the  officers  of 
marines  were  not  actuated  by  any  invidi- 
ous or  jealous  feeling  towards  the  officers 
of  the  navy,  or  the  ordnance,  and  in  set- 
ting forth  their  own  claims,  did  not  wish 
to  detract  from  the  merits  of  others. 

Mr.  C.  JVooJsMf  that  no  blame  could 
attach  to  the  Government  for  the  non- 
promotion  of  officers  of  the  marines,  as  it 
was  the  custom  in  that  corps,  as  in  the 
Artillery,  that  all  advancement  should  be 
decided  by  seniority,  and  not  by  any 
brilliancy  of  achievement  in  the  service. 
Before  he  stated  his  objections  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord,  he  would  refer  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord  and 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member,  as  to  what 
he  had  stated  last  year  to  the  House.  He 
had  stated  last  year,  when  the  noble  Lord 
brought  forward  his  motion,  that  the  sub- 
ject was  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Admiralty ;  and  though  it  would  have 
been  imprudent  for  them,  having  so 
recently  come  into  office,  to  adopt  any 
decisive  measures,  yet  long  before  the 
noble  Lord's  motion,  the  subject  had  been 
under  the  consideration  of  the  board,  and 


measures  had  been  taken  to  carry  out  the 
Order  in  Council.     Knowing,  at  the  time, 
that  there  was  a  considerable  number  of 
inefficient  officers,   it   was  usual  to  have 
some  report  on  that  point,  and  the  Phy- 
sician  General   of  the    Forces,  and   the 
Adjutant  General  of  Marines  had  been 
called  upon  to  report  what  officers  were 
inefficient  for  duty;  and  every  officer  they 
reported  unfit  for  duty   had  been  placed 
on  the  retired  list  on  the  full  pay  of  his 
rank.     It   was   utterly   impossible  to  go 
further  than  that,  unless  they  had  put   in 
retirement   officers  able  and  unwilling  to. 
retire.     He  could  not  understand  how  the 
noble  Lord   made  out  his  statement,  for 
the  retirements  on  full  pay  amounted  to 
9,617/.  a-year — he  alluded  to  officers  who 
had  retired  under  the  Order  in  Council  of 
July.  The  number  of  officers  was  two  colo- 
nels, three  lieutenant  colonels,  one  major 
and  two  captains,  and  the  amount  of  their 
pay  was  9,617/.  a-year,  and  every  ineffici- 
ent person  had  been  removed.    It  was  true 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  some  officers  of  the 
marines,  other  of  their  superior  officers 
might  be  considered  unfit;  but  if  the  cha- 
racter of  superior  officers  was  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  opinion  of  the  juniors,  who 
were  interested  in  the  matter,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the   senior  officers  of  the 
corps  would  have  to  retire  on  the  actual 
pay  of  their  rank,  a  mode  which  he  thought 
would  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  House  or 
the  country,  and  he  was  sure  it  would  not 
be  just.     This  measure  provided  for  the 
retirement  of  all  those  who  were  unfit  for 
the  service.     The  next  step  of  the  Ad- 
miralty was  to  provide  greater  means  of 
retirement.     The  more  retirements  took 
place  from  the  head  of  the  corps,  the  bet- 
ter for  the  junior  officers.      Before  the 
Order  in  Council,  the  number  of  retired 
commandants  was  two,  now  it  was  eight. 
The  House  would  not  sanction  a  measure 
which  would  compel  officers  to  retire  who 
were  willing  to  do  duty ;  but  unless  they 
forced  officers  to  retire,  they  could  not  in- 
crease further  the  number  of  retirements. 
They  had,  however,  increased  the  number 
of  retirements  from  two  to  eight,  the  lieu- 
tenant-colonels from  three  to   four,   the 
captains  from  twenty  to  twenty-nine,  and 
they  had  allowed  full  pay  to  second  lieu- 
tenants.    The  next  step  was  to  give  rank 
to  officers.     The  second  commandant  was 
a  lieutenant-colonel,  not  with  u  lieutenant- 
colonel's  pay,  but  with  a  higher  rate  of 
I  pay ;  and,  by  way  of  accelerating  promo- 
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tion,  they  gave  officers,  without  increase 
of  pay,  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  they  in- 
creased the  lower  ranks.     And  when  he 
stated  to  the  House  the  effect  of  this,  the 
House  would  be  of  opinion,  that  nothing 
could  be  so  inopportune  as  for  the  noble 
Lord  to  bring  forward  this  motion,  and  to 
complain  of  want  of  promotion.      Take 
the  1st  of  January,  1838  ;  there  were  four 
colonel  commanc]ants,all  of  whom  had  been 
promoted  since  the  1st  of  January,  1837. 
There  were  four  second  commandants,  all 
of  whom  had  been  promoted   since   the 
same  time  to  the  rank  of  colonel.     There 
were  thirteen  lieutenant-colonels,  twelve 
of  whom  had  been  promoted  since  the  1  st 
of  July,    1837;    there   were    ninety-two 
captains,  of  whom  twenty-three  had  been 
promoted  since  the  same  time  ;  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  first  lieutenants, 
of  whom  forty-seven  had  been  promoted 
since   the   same   time.     These  were   the 
effects  of  the  measure,  and  yet  the  House 
had  been  told   there  had  been  no  promo- 
tion.    Was  there  any  officer  in  the  House 
acquainted  with  promotion   in  any  corps, 
who  could  say,  that  there  had  been  any 
thing  like  such   promotion   as   had  been 
the  effect  of  this  order  in  Council  obtained 
by  the  Admiralty  ?     It  was  true  that  they 
did,  at  the  same  time,  reduce,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  number  of  officers  in  the  corps, 
because   they  did   not   think   themselves 
justiBed  in  keeping  up  such  a  number  of 
officers  at  an  expense  of  5,000/.  a-year. 
But  when  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
compared    the   marine   officers    with    the 
officers  of  the  line,  he  forgot  the  difference 
between    the   two    Fervices.     Out  of   the 
9,000  marines,  1,300  or  1,400  were  em- 
ployed in  small  ships,  in  which  there  was 
no  officer  with  them  of  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain.    Even  in  line-of-battle-ships,  where 
there   were    100   marines,  there  was  not 
always  a  captain  with  them.     When  they 
reduced  the  number  of  captains,  therefore, 
it  was  because,  considering  the  number  of 
men,  they  could  not  accelerate  promotion 
at  so  large  an  expense.     When  a  com- 
parison was  instituted  between  one  service 
and  another,  the   House  would  also  con- 
sider the   different  circumstances  of  the 
corps.     The  pay  of  a  captain  of  marines 
was  less  than  that  of  a  captain  of  the  line 
by  Is.  \d,  a-day  ;  but  consider  the  differ- 
ent circumstances   of  the  two,  and  the 
expenses  to  which  the  latter  was  subjected, 
which  made  a  total  difference  between  the 
two  services.    But  if  the  comparison  was 


good  as  to  one  service,  it  was  good  as  to 
another,  and  compare  the  pay  of  a  captain 
of  marines  with  that  of  a  lieutenant  in  the 
navy,  who  was  of  equal  rank.     The  dif- 
ference between  the  pay  of  a  lieutenant  in 
the  navy  and  a  captain  of  marines  was  4s. 
a-day.     A  captain  of  marines   had    lOs. 
Gfif. ;  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy  only  6s.  6c^.; 
one  comparison  was  as  just  as  another, 
and  it  would  be  as  just  to  raise  the  pay  of 
the  lieutenant  of  the  navy  to  that  of  the 
captain  of  marines,   as  to  raise  the  latter 
to  that  of  a  captain  of  the  army.    He  had 
stated  thus  much,  because  he  had  felt  it 
necessary  to  show  the  House  that  the  Ad« 
miralty  had  adopted  efficient  measures  to 
improve  the  situation  of  these  officers,  and 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  further 
steps  could  have  been  taken  to  accelerate 
promotion,  unless  there  had  been  a  total 
departure  from  the  principle  of  seniority. 
He  would  now  state  the  grounds  on  which 
he  resisted  the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord. 
When  the  noble  Lord  made  his  motion 
last  year,  and  when  he  made  his  statement 
that  the  subject  was  under  the  considera* 
tion  of  the  Admiralty,  a  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Member,  not  now  in  his  place,  had 
reproached  him  for  not  having  resisted  it 
on  the  ground  that  it  interfered  with  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown.      He  was  as 
ready  as  any  one  to  stand  up  for  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown,  but  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  drag  it  on  all  occa- 
sions before  the  House.     But  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  when  the  noble  Lord,  in 
his  (Mr.  Wood's)  opinion,  and  he  hoped 
in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  repeated  his 
motion,  he  was  compelled  to  resist  it,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  a  direct  interference 
with  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  with 
which  the  House  had  no  right  to  interfere. 
He   was  especially   bound   to   take   this 
course  on  the  present  occasion,  when  a 
motion  of  this  description  was  made,  be- 
cause, by  reference  to  the  motions  of  the 
last  and  present  Session,  it  would  be  seen, 
that  hon.  Members  had  brought  forward 
motions  which  did  interfere  with  the  mili- 
tary services.     The  hon.  Member  for  Kil- 
kenny had  a  motion  respecting  officers  of 
the  navy  ;  the  noble  Lord  now  brought 
forward  a  motion  respecting  the  pay  and 
promotion  of  the  marines ;  and  the  hon. 
and   gallant    Member    for   Devonport  a 
motion  respecting  punishment  in  the  navy. 
What  would  be  the  consequence  if  the 
House  were  to  take  up  all  these  questions? 
If  the  promotion,  the  rate  of  pay,  and  the 
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punishment  of  the  army  were  to  be  taken 
from  the  Grown  by  the  House — if  the 
House  was  prepared  to  adopt  and  to 
sanction  these  motions,  it  would  be  taking 
away  the  prerogative  which  was  the  right 
of  the  Crown  by  the  law  and  the  Consti- 
tution, and  it  would  endanger  the  estab- 
lishments of  this  country  if  such  a  course 
were  permitted.  He  should  resist  the 
motion  of  the  noble  Lord,  because  it  was 
an  interference  with  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown,  according  to  the  practice  of 
the  House,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
country.  If  hon.  Members  were  to  take 
up  such  cases  (not  individual  cases^  which 
they  had  a  right  to  take  up) — if  hon.  Mem- 
bers took  up  such  cases  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  some  temporary  popularity,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  popularity 
amongst  a  particular  class,  where  no  re- 
sponsibility attached  to  them,  great  un- 
fairness would  necessarily  arise;  because 
if  the  noble  Lord  on  this  occasion  took  up 
the  case  of  the  Marines,  and  if  the  House 
sanctioned  this,  and  if  an  hon.  Member 
brought  forward  such  a  motion  with  re- 
spect to  some  other  branch,  it  would  cause 
the  greatest  confusion.  With  regard  to 
the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord,  he  resisted 
it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  direct  inter- 
ference with  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the 
House  could  not  adopt  the  motion  con- 
sistently with  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  when  the  hon. 
Member  talked  of  this  being  an  unconsti- 
tutional course,  he  would  tell  him  what  he 
did  not  seem  to  know,  that  it  was  the  con- 
stitutional duty  of  the  House,  if  any  case 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  a  Member  in 
which  any  part  of  the  public  money  had 
been  improperly  applied,  to  bring  it  before 
the  House.^  If  the  services  of  the  Marine 
corps  were  compared  to  those  of  other 
branches  of  the  military  force  it  must  be 
admitted  in  the  House,  as  it  had  been  ad- 
mitted out  of  the  House,  that  justice  had 
not  been  done  to  the  Marines  in  the  grant- 
ing of  honours  and  promotions  to  the 
officers.  If  any  man  would  take  the 
trouble  to  look  into  the  matter,  he  would 
find  that  this  corps  had  been  very  unjustly 
treated,  though  none  was  more  deserving 
of  rewards  and  encouragements.  He  had 
said  as  much  on  a  former  occasion  ;  and 
one  cause  of  the  neglect  which  the  officers 
of  the  Royal  Marines  had  suffered  was, 
that  they  had  not  so  many  friends  among 
the  aristocracy  as  the  other  services  had. 
He  certainly  did  think  that  the  Govern- 


ment had  done  right  in  carrying  into  effect 
the  improvements  and  promotions  of  last 
year,  and  he  did  not  rise  to  complain  of 
them  for  doing  so.  But  he  did  com- 
plain that  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty 
should  object  to  the  motion  of  the  noble 
Lord,  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Crown.  To  make  the 
service  efficient  was  the  object  of  the 
motion.  The  corps  at  present  was  not 
efficient,  but  it  ought  to  be.  On  the  score 
of  economy  it  ought  to  be  rendered  effi- 
cient, otherwise  whatever  money  it  cost  was 
a  wasteful  expenditure.  The  paltry  ad- 
dition of  13d.  a-day  was  not  worth  con- 
sideration. It  was  impossible  that  men 
could  go  on  always  without  hopes  of  pro- 
motion. The  Marine  officers  had  suffered 
long  and  patiently.  What  must  be  the 
feelings  of  men  who  had  become  old  in  the 
service  in  the  Marine  corps,  when  they 
saw  officers  of  the  line  promoted  to  posts 
of  honour,  and  even  made  field  officers, 
who  were  scarcely  born,  when  they,  as 
marine  officers  had  served  their  country 
many  years  and  now  remained  as  they  were 
then  ?  A  sense  of  justice  and  humanity 
ought  to  dictate  a  better  policy  towards 
these  men.  If  there  were  no  vacancies  in 
the  retired  list,  let  some  inducements  be 
held  out  to  make  men  accept  of  retire- 
ment. As  the  hon.  Baronet,  the  chairman 
of  the  East  India  Company,  was  in  the 
House,  he  (Mr,  Hume)  hoped  he  would 
tell  the  House  how  the  company  treated 
their  corps  of  soldiers  whether  in  actual 
service  or  not.  He  was  always  an  advocate 
for  economy,  but  he  did  not  support  that 
kind  of  economy  which  disregarded  the 
claims  of  men  who  had  done  their  duty  to 
the  country  honourably  and  eflEiciently.  It 
was  unjust  to  let  such  men  grow  grey  in 
the  service  without  receiving  those  rewards 
to  which  they  were  entitled.  He  should 
be  sorry  to  see  promotions  and  rewards 
carried  on  in  the  same  ratio  as  it  was  in 
the  land  service  ;  but  he  thought  that  there 
was  a  medium  between  the  two.  It  was 
impossible  that  officers  in  the  Marine  corps 
could  be  content  unless  they  received  the 
same  pay,  the  same  encouragements,  and 
the  same  promotions  as  the  officers  in  the 
land-service.  He  thought  the  motion,  so 
far  from  being  objectionable,  was  one  of 
the  least  objeotionable  motions  that  had 
ever  been  intr>duced  into  that  House,  It 
was  **  That  an  lumble  address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty  praying  her  Majesty  will 
be  graciously  pleased  to  take  into  her 
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serious  consideration  the  expediency  of 
adopting  some  plan  to  accelerate  promotion 
pjenerally  in  the  corps  of  Royal  Marines." 
What  objection  could  there  be  to  that  pro- 
position, seeing,  that  promotion  in  that 
corps  had  been  proverbially  slow  ?  Was 
it  an  interference  with  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  to  do  an  act  of  justice  ?  The 
motion  was  a  very  proper  one,  according 
to  his  view  of  it,  and  he  thought  the  Ad- 
miralty would  do  well  to  pay  attention  to 
the  statements  which  had  been  made  by 
the  noble  Lord. 

Sir  C,  B,  Vere  said,  that  it  had  always 
appeared  to  him  that  the  neglect  of  the 
interests  and  claims  of  the  officers  of  the 
Royal  Marine  corps  was  not  only  an  act 
of  injustice  to  them,  but  a  great  injury  to 
the  public  service  of  the  country.  The 
present  motion  was  certainly  not  so  ob- 
jectionable in  form  as  that  which  was 
brought  forward  last  year  for  a  Committee 
of  inquiry  into  this  subject.  He  wished 
to  suggest  to  the  noble  Lord,  that  he 
should  not  carry  out  the  whole  of  the  ad- 
dress, but  only  adopt  this  portion  of  it, 
•*  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to 
her  Majesty,  praying  her  Majesty  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  take  into  her  serious 
consideration  the  expediency  of  adopting 
some  plan  to  accelerate  promotion  gene- 
rally in  the  corps  of  Royal  Marines,  so 
that  it  may  keep  pace  in  a  fair  and  equit- 
able degree  with  those  branches  of  her 
Majesty's  forces  whose  system  of  promotion 
is  progressive."  He  would  stop  there,  be- 
cause then  there  would  be  no  particular 
mode  pointed  out;  nothing  objectionable 
would  then  be  contained  in  the  address ; 
but  her  Majesty  would  see  that  justice 
done  to  that  noble  corps  which  they  all 
wished,  in  such  a  way  as  it  might  please 
her  Majesty  to  direct.  He  was  persuaded 
that  the  House  would  recollect  when  the 
subject  was  brought  forward  last  year,  al- 
though the  noble  Lord  withdrew  his 
motion,  because  it  was  promised  that  it 
would  be  taken  into  consideration,  it  was 
spontaneously  approved  of  by  the  House, 
and  that  the  whole  House  agreed  that  it 
was  a  question  which  ought  to  be 
favourably  entertained.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, the  Secretary  for  the  Admiralty 
however,  undertook,  on  the  part  of  the 
Admiralty,  that  it  should  be  made  a  subject 
of  inquiry,  with  a  view  to  some  satisfac- 
tory arrangement.  It  was  then  decided 
by  the  House  that  it  was  desirable  that 
such  a  step  should  be  taken^  and  that  there 


was  no  intention  to  limit  the  expense  on 
the  part  of  the  House.     He  had  now  the 
pleasure  to  find  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kilkenny  was  disposed  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject with  the  same  liberality,  and  that  he 
would  not  object  to  see  an  item  placed  on 
the  estimates  for   that   purpose,  and  he 
was  sure  that  no  other  hon.  Gentleman 
would   make    any  objection.      The  hon. 
Gentleman,    the  Secretary   for  the   Ad- 
miralty, had  stated  that  a  great  deal  had 
been  done  already.     That  was  true.     But 
certainly  not  to  that  extent  of  liberality 
which  the  cases  of  these  men  deserved. 
He  thought  the  intention  of  the   House 
was,  that  saving  money  should  not  be  the 
only  consideration  attended  to  in  this  case, 
but  that  the  object  desired  should  be  ac- 
complished   by   an   expenditure  equal  to 
the  case,   though  without  doubt  a  proper 
economy  should  be  exercised.     He  hoped 
some  measure  would    be  adopted   which 
would  not  limit  or  reduce  the  number  of 
officers,   but  which   would  maintain    an 
adequate  number,   in   order  to  continue 
promotions  progressively  and  steadily,  be- 
cause if  the  promotions  were  made  from 
the  lower  and  middling  classes,  without 
any  concurrent  arrangements  with  regard 
to   appointments,     the   promotions   must 
entirely  cease.      An   instance  had  been 
mentioned  already  by  an  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman,  of  two  lieutenants,  who  had 
served    in    the  late  war,  and   who    dis- 
tinguished themselves  in   the  action  be- 
tween the  Shannon  and  the  Chesapeake. 
They  did  not  obtain  any  distinction   or 
reward    whatever.     Perhaps  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty  to  bestow  any  on  them,  but  a  pro- 
mise was  given  that  they  should  succeed 
to  some  staff  appointments,  meaning  cer- 
tain small  staff  appointments,  which  were 
the  only  things  to  which  the   officers  of 
marines  could  look  to  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.     Of  those  two  officers,  one  was 
still  living  5  the  other  died  some  years  ago. 
But  the  one  who  was  still  living,  was  still 
a  lieutenant.     {^An  lion.  Metnh^ :  He  has 
been  promoted.]     If  he  had  been  promo- 
ted it  was  only  very  recently,  because  it 
was  not  long  since  he  had  seen  and  con- 
versed with  the  commander  of  the  Shan- 
non on  the  subject,  who  had  taken  great 
pains  to  get  him  the  promised  appoint*^ 
ment,   but  without  success.     He   hoped 
the  motion   of    the  noble    Lord    for  the 
address,  as  far  as  he  (Sir  C.  B.  Vere),  had 
stated,  would  be  supported  by  the  House, 
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Lord  A,  Lennox  rose  to  say  a  few  words 
in  reference  to  what  had  fallen  from  his 
hon.  Friend,  the  Secretary  for  the  Admi. 
ralty,  who,  if  he  mistook  not,  had  charged 
his  noble  Relative  with  seeking  for  popu- 
larity by    bringing   forward  his  motion. 
He  thought   it  ill  became  his  hon.  Friend 
to  make  that  charge,  because  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  only  object  which  his  noble 
Relative  had  in  view  was  to  do  justice  to  a 
gallant  and  most  meritorious  corps.      His 
hon.   Friend,   the  Secretary  for  the  Ad- 
miralty, appeared  to  suppose  that  the  navy 
estimates  would  pass  without  any   thing 
being  said  with  regard  to  the  naval  ser- 
vice ;  but  he  thought  the  hon.  Gentleman 
was  mistaken.    It  appeared  from  the  navy 
estimates,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  that 
there  was  the  sum  of  4,490/.  arising  from 
appointments  which  had  fallen  in,  and  in 
lieu  of  which  pensions  were  to  be  granted. 
He  wished  to  guard  against  stating  any- 
thing which  would  seem  by  possibility  to 
attribute  a  want  of  respect  to  the  army,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,   or  to  the  navy, 
or  the   artillery;   but  he   wished  to  see 
the  marines  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  other  branches  of  her  Majesty's 
forces.     It  was,  however,  a  very  different 
case  with  the  officers  of  the. army,   who 
obtained  each  step  of   advancement  by 
purchase.      What  he  alluded    to    more 
particularly    was    the    Ordnance    corps. 
Looking  at  the  sum  of  money  he  had  just 
mentioned,  he  was  led  to  ask  why  it  was 
that  only    two  officers    of    marines    re- 
ceived pensions  of  150/.  a-year?     [**  No, 
no,  it  is  300/."]     There  were  two  major- 
generals  on  the  list  each  receiving  300/. 
a-year.  Now  everybody  knew  that  a  major 
general   of  marines  ranked  with   a  rear 
admiral  of  the  navy  ;  but  there  were  two 
rear  admirals  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  who 
received  300/.  a-year  each,   while  the  for- 
mer got  only  half  the  amount,  though  one 
of  them  was  seventeen   years,     and   the 
other  twenty-two   years  senior   to   those 
rear  admirals.     He    did   think   that   his 
noble  Relative  had  made  out  a  case  for  the 
consideration  and  support  of  the  House. 
He  found  that  case  supported  by  even  the 
hon.  Member  f«r  Kilkenny,  who,  in  regard 
to   public   expenditure  was   the   greatest 
screw  in  the  House.    He  hoped  the  House 
would   adopt  the   motion    of    his   noble 
relative. 

Sir  E.  T,  Troubridge  wished  to  make 
some  remarks  with  regard  to  the  survey  of 
the  Royal  Marine  Corps  which  had  taken 


place,  because  he  had  been  connected 
with  it,  he  having,  in  company  with  the 
Physician  General  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
Adjutant  General  of  Marines,  inspected 
the  corps  with  a  view  to  ascertain  its  real 
condition.     He  knew  well  the   merit  of 
this  distinguished  corps  in  every  service 
in  which  they  had  been  engaged,  and  if  he 
were    to    act  on  his  own  determination, 
he  would  give  a  bonus  in  every  case.     It 
had  been  reported  that  some  of  the  officers 
were  inefficient.      When  he  went  to  in- 
spect the  corps  he  found  that  those  reports 
were  incorrect.      One   lieutenant-colonel 
who   had   been    reported   inefficient,  was 
found  mounting  his  horse  to  put  his  corps 
through  their  movements.     He  was  asked 
whether  he  had  any  complaint  to  state,  or 
whether  any  of  his  officers  were  inefficient ; 
he  replied  that  they  were  most  efficient. 
Four  or  five   years   ago,   a  captain   was 
stated  to  be  ill  and  enfeebled  by  age,  and 
he  was  asked  to  retire  ;  when  the  case  was 
examined,  he  (Sir  T.  Troubridge)  found 
that  the  captain  could  walk  twenty  miles 
a-day,  that  his  age  was  only  forty,  and 
that  he    was    able  and  healthy.       But 
when  he  found  an  officer   inefficient,  he 
had   reported    him,    and   removed    him, 
and   appointed   another.     If  the   House 
wished  to  do  justice  to  one  party,  however, 
it  ought  to  do  justice  to  all  parties,  and 
have  regard  to  the  subordinate  officers  as 
well  as  to  their  superiors.  It  had  been  said, 
that  a  captain  of  marines  received  I3d,  a- 
day  less  than  a  captain  of  the  line,   but  it 
had  been  lost  sightof  and  forgotten,thatoffi- 
cers  of  the  marines,  when  embarked,  re- 
ceived rations  or  their  provisions  in  addi- 
tion to  their  pay.     He  trusted  that  from 
his  manner  of  addressing  the  House  on 
the  present  occasion,   it    would   not  be 
supposed  that  he  was  seriously  objecting 
to  any  improvement  on  the  marine  corps, 
nothing  could  be  further  from  his  wish : 
but  at  the  same  time  he  had  other  duties 
and  claims   upon   him,  and  from   those 
duties  he  would  never  in   any  situation 
shrink,  however  painful   they   might  be. 
He  should   gladly   unite  with  the  noble 
Lord  in  advancing  the  interests  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  gallant  corps  which  was 
the  subject  of  the  present  motion,  but 
there   were  many  other  branches  of  the 
service  equally   deserving.      There    was 
another  point  to  which  he  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House,  that  since  the 
promotions  which  had  taken  place  since 
last  Session^  promotions  to  an  extent  un- 
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precedented  in  any  branch  of  the  public 
service,  the  effects  thereby  produced  hiid 
not  yet  been  seen  in  ihe  divisions  of  th(^ 
marines.  11'  he  might  be  permitted  to 
speak  bis  private  and  individual  feelings 
on  this  occasion,  his  wish  would  be  that 
before  ihe  House  came  to  a  vote  on  this 
subject,  the  case  should  receive  fair  con- 
sideration,  aided  by  the  production  of  thi 
papers  which  would  show  the  effects  o 
the  recent  promotions.  By  such  a  return 
the  real  state  of  the  i]uestion  would  be 
much  belter  understood  by  hon.  Members 
than  at  present  was  possible.  H 
Friend,  the  Secretary  for  the  Admiralty, 
had  gone  in  detail  into  those  promotions, 
and  upon  them  il  was  not  necessary  Tor 
him  to  dwell  further.  His  hon.  Friend 
had  also  urged  the  point  with  regard 
the  interference  with  the  prerogative  of  ihe 
Crown,  and  he  certainly  did  think  thai 
this  molion,  if  carried,  would  bring 
whole  ejeculive  of  the  country,  the  H 
Guards,  ihe  Admiralty,  under  the  controul 
of  this  House,  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  at  once  that  regular  Committees 
should  be  formed  to  regulate  the  whole  ol 
the  services.  That  would  be  much  bettor 
than  that  fault  should  thus  be  found  with 
those  by  whom  those  affairs  were  adminis- 
tered. Admitting  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
gallantry  of  the  corps  in  question,  he 
entreated  the  House  to  pause  and  consider 
well  before  it  took  into  its  hands  the 
ewculive  administration  of  all  the  ser- 
vices, which  would  be  most  detrimental 
to  their  efficiency. 

Caplain  A'Court  did  not  rise  for  the 
purpose  of  going  into  details  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  but  to  express  a  hope  that 
the  claims  of  this  most  vahiable  corps 
would  receive  the  fullest  consideration  on 
the  part  of  her  Majesty's  Government. 
He  should  conlent  himself  with  further 
observing,  thai  whether  in  the  presence  of 
the  enemy,  or  in  cases  of  insnbordinatioi 
in  the  naval  service,  ihe  Royal  Marine: 
had  always  evinced  bravery  and  patriot 
ism.  He  would  only  allude  to  the  ser- 
vices recently  at  Hernani,  of  a  battalion  o 
marines,  under  the  command  of  Colone 
Owen,  ivhen  they  covered  the  retreat  o 
the  Legio 


ind  did  such  goud  service, 
mat  laei,  at  least,  showed  that  during  the 
long  peace,  the  energy  and  bravery  of  the 
corps  had  not  been,  in  the  least  degree, 
impaired,  and  he  hoped  that  in  the  distri- 
bution of  honorary  distinctions,  now  cre- 
ating such  a  sensation  in  the  country,  the 
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services  of  Colonel  Owen— a  Queen's 
officer  commanding  the  Queen's  Iroops^ 
would  not  be  overlooked  or  forgotten. 

The  Chame/lo,-  of  Ihe  Exchequer  said, 
that  he  thought  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  (icnllcman  who  had  just  sat 
down  showed  the  extreme  inconvenience  of 
a  motion  like  that  now  before  the  House. 
Was  there  uny  body  who  denied,  or  at- 
tempted to  deny,  the  services — the  eminent 
services—  of  the  royal  marines  on  all  occa- 
sions when  those  services  had  been  re- 
quired. No  man  was  more  ready  or'  will- 
ing ihan  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  near 
him  (Sir  T.  Trnuhridge)  to  do  full  justice 
to  that  branch  of  the  service,  but  at  the 
same  time,  he  and  the  House  ought  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  if  the  gallantry 
of  the  corps — if  the  reliance  of  the  CDUti> 
try  on  their  services  on  future  occasions— if 
the  confidence  of  the  country  was  to  be  re- 
[wsed,  it  could  not  alonu  he  confined  to  the 
corps  of  royal  marines.  His  hon.  Friend 
(Mr,  C,  W'ood)  had  put  this  question  on  a 
proper  footing, — namely,  was  the  House 
disposed  to  undertake  the  duty  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  active  military  service 
of  the  country?  Were  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  who  themselves  were  so  mu(^ 
atliached  to  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
inclined  on  the  present  occasion  to  depart 
from  the  warning  which  had  been  given 
them  by  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Officer 
opposite,  who,  though  not  himself  affected 
by  this  question,  was  an  ornament  to  the 
profession  ?  He  alluded  to  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  fur  Launceston.  Was 
(lie  House  disposed  on  the  present  occasion 
to  throw  that  authority  aside,  and  to  un- 
dertake for  itself  to  say  what  ought  to  be 
the  state  of  promotion  in  any  branch  of  the 
service  1  The  House  was  fully  entitled  to 
know  the  improved  state  of  promotion  in 
the  cnrps  of  Royal  Marines,  and  he  was 
fully  prepared  to  move  for  the  production 
of  documents  lo  show  that  result ;  but  if 
the  House  would  undertake  to  affirm  by  a 
igle  vote,  unaccompanied  by  more  of  de- 
liberation than  had  taken  place  to-night — 
absolutely  to  affirm  that  this  corps  should 
he  placed  in  a  different  relative  position 
from  other  branches  of  the  service,  then 
the  House  would  interfere  ftiih  the  prero- 
tivcs  of  the  Crown,  and  establish  a  most 
ngeroiis  precedent.  Slowness  of  promo- 
in  had  been  complained  of  in  this  corps. 
iw,  what  had  been  the  result  since  the 
]er  in  council  in  July  last  f  There 
being  four  colonels  commandant,  the  full 
number  had  been  made  up ;  of  lieutenant- 
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colonels,  the  full  number  being  thirteen, 
twelve  had  been  filled  up ;  of  captains,  the 
full  number  being  ninety-two,  twenty- 
three  promotions  had  been  made,  forming 
one- fourth  of  the  whole  ;  and  the  number 
of  first  lieutenants  being  124,  forty-seven 
had  been  promoted,  being  two-fifths  of  the 
whole.  Now  there  was  no  branch  of  the 
public  service  in  which,  during  four  times 
the  length  of  period,  such  an  extent  of  pro- 
motion had  taken  place.  Certainly,  in  the 
civil  department,  there  had  not  been  one- 
tenth  part  of  this  promotion.  But  with 
regard  to  the  marine  force,  his  hon.  Friend 
near  him  (Mr.  C.  Wood)  had  staled,  that 
by  a  former  Board  of  Admiralty  in  1834, 
there  had  been  a  very  considerable  promo- 
tion in  this  body,  and  he  defied  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite,  who  knew  any  thing  of 
the  other  professions,  to  prove  that 
there  could  be  exhibited  such  a  rapidity  of 
promotion  in  those  professions  as  had  been 
stated  to-night  in  reference  to  the  marine 
corps.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  who 
spoke  second  in  the  debate  (Captain  Bol- 
dero)  had  alluded  in  terms  of  just  com- 
mendation, undoubtedly,  to  the  recent 
conduct  of  the  marine  forces  on  the  coast 
of  Spain.  He  could  have  wished  that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  had  been  satis- 
fied with  praising  the  marine  force,  in- 
stead of  indulging  in  an  attack  on  another 
service  in  the  absence  of  their  commander, 
who,  if  present,  he  did  not  doubt  would 
have  been  able  to  give  an  answer  to  it. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  Chairman  of  the  East  India 
Company  as  to  the  payment  of  the  officers 
in  the  Company's  service,  but  if  a  com- 
parison between  the  East  India  Company's 
and  the  Queen's  service  were  instituted  and 
the  latter  were  to  be  fashioned  after  the 
former,  the  Government  of  her  Majesty 
would  have  to  produce  estimates  of  a  very 
different  character.  He  would  take  one 
instance  as  an  example.  What  did  the 
establishment  of  the  East  India  Company 
at  St.  Helena,  at  the  time  of  its  surrender, 
cost  that  body?  About  96,000/.  a-year. 
Now  he  believed  that  the  establishment 
proposed  by  her  Majesty's  Government 
would  come  within  two- thirds  of  that 
amount.  He  spoke  from  memory  ;  but 
he  believed  that  the  maximum  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  establishment  would  not  ex- 
ceed 30,000/.  per  annum.  He  mentioned 
this  not  in  blame  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, but  only  to  show  that  there  could 
not  have  been  a  more  inappropriate  com- 
parison.    But   on  this  occasion  her  Ma- 


jesty's Government  was  placed  in  a  most 
extraordinary  situation.  Generally  speak- 
ing, on  questions  like  the  present,  a  charge 
suggested  against  the  Government  was  one 
of  extravagant  profusion,  of  an  undue  at- 
tempt to  extend  their*  patronage  and  of 
their  means  of  influence.  What  was  the 
case  here  ?  Why,  the  Government  were 
charged  with  not  appointing  a  field  officer 
to  the  dock-yard  at  Pembroke.  Now  this 
did  not  show  that  they  were  keeping  up 
the  force  for  the  purpose  of  patronage  or 
promotion,  for  no  hon.  Member  had  said 
that  the  corps  of  Royal  Marines,  at  the 
present  moment,  was  not  adequate  and 
ready  to  perform  its  duty  to  the  country. 
Would,  then,  the  House  consent  to  estab- 
lish a  new  rule  for  this  corps  which  would 
affect  all  the  other  branches  of  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  country  ?  Could  it  be 
denied  that  the  true  policy  was  to  main- 
tain a  military,  a  naval,  an  artillery,  and  a 
marine  force  equal  to  the  defence  of  the 
honour  and  the  rights  of  England,  and  not 
that  the  establishment  should  be  kept  up 
with  a  view  to  the  claims  of  anv  branch  of 
the  service  for  past  services  ?  What  had 
been  the  course  since  the  termination  of 
the  war  ?  Had  the  army  that  fought  at 
Waterloo  been  kept  up,  and  the  navy  that 
won  the  victory  of  Trafalgar  been  main- 
tained }  Certainly  not ;  but  the  estab. 
lishment  had  only  been  maintained  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wants  of  the  country.  He 
asked  hon.  Members,  and  particularly  his 
right  hon.  Friend  opposite  (Mr.  Goul- 
bum)  to  consider  whether  they  would 
be  disposed  to  sanction  this  interference 
with  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown. 
He  asked  them  if  they  were  disposed  to 
lay  down  this  principle  of  an  inter, 
ference  in  the  promotion  of  the  army,  the 
navy,  and  the  admiralty,  and  even  he  would 
go  to  the  extent,  which  must  follow,  of  an 
interference  with  the  promotion  in  refer- 
ence to  the  administration  of  justice  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  if  this  motion  were 
entertained  ?  He  would  suppose  that,  for 
the  sake  of  a  vote,  hon.  Members  opposite 
would  sacrifice  that  principle;  but  even 
supposing  that  for  a  moment,  would  they 
decide  without  knowing  the  new  facts 
affecting  the  case .''  And  he  would  bring 
that  to  a  lest  by  moving  an  amendment  on 
the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord.  Hon. 
Gentlemen,  whoever  they  might  be,  who 
were  in  favour  of  that  motion,  ought  to  be 
in  favour  of  the  amendment,  which  had  for 
its  object  the  production  of  matter  which 
would  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
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Governinent    had   been  charged  with  the 
Don-redemplloD  of  the  pledge  whitli  they 

Sve  last  Sesuon.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Beer  opposite  (Sir  C.  B.  Vere)  had  said, 
that  he  would  support  the  motion  of  the 
noble  Lord,  provided  the  latter  clause  of 
that  motion  were  left  out.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer  made  a  distinction  in  words, 
but  not  in  substance,  and  therefore  he  pre- 
sumed thBthisjudgraent  would  be  tli 


the  Crown  placed.  The 
principles  would  divest  the  Crown  of  ita 
best  prerogative,  and  compel  the  military 
profession  to  look  to  that  House,  and  not 
to  the  Crown.  He  objected  to  the  motion 
— first,  as  being  an  interference  with  the 
royal  prerogative ;  and,  secondly,  on  the 
narrower  grounds  of  the  want  of  informa- 
tion before  the  House;  and  therefore  he 
should  move,  as  an  amendment  on  the  mo- 
of  the  noble  Lord,  for  a  ''return  of 


formerly.     Now,  last  year  the  question    copies  of  the  order  in  council,  dated  July, 


was  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  slate  oi'  the  marine  service. 
That  motion  was  brought  forward  by  the 
noble  Lord  who  had  brought  forward  the 
present  motion,  and  what  was  the  present 
motion  ?     It  was  this  : — 

"To  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
slow  promotion  of  the  officers  of  the  Royal 
Marines,  and  to  n)ove  that  ao  humble  address 
be  presented  to  her  Majesty,  praying  her  Ma- 
JHly  nill  be  graciously  pleased  to  take  into 
her  serious  consideration  the  expediency  of 
adopting  some  plan  (□  acceleiale  promotion 
generally  in  the  corps  of  Royal  Marines,  so 
that  it  may  keep  pace  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
degree  with  those  branches  of  her  Majesty's 
forces  whose  system  of  promotion  is  progres- 
sive ;  and  also  lo  lake  the  case  of  the  captains 
of  the  Royal  Marines  into  her  Majesty's  con- 
sideration, with  a  view  of  placing  them  upon 
the  same  fooling  as  those  of  her  Majesty's 
regiments  of  the  line;  and  likewise  lo  provide 
some  measure  for  the  benefit  and  relief  of 
those  first  lieutenants  of  the  Royal  Marines 
who  served  during  the  lale  war." 

Now,  would  any  man  say,  that  that  was 
not  a  more  distinct  interference  with  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown  than  any  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  could  be?  Suppose  that 
address  to  be  carried,  was  it  possible  for  the 
Crown  to  do  otherwise  than  to  carry  into 
e&ect  the  declared  wishes  of  the  House  of 
Commons?  But.supposea  Committeehad 
been  appoi[ited  to  inquire  into  the  matter, 
would  the  report  of  that  Committee,  even 
if  adopted  by  the  House,  he  as  stringent  on 
the  royal  prerogative  as  an  address,  moved 
in  and  adopted  by  that  House,  and  carried 
to  the  foot  of  the  Throne?  He  contended 
that  it  was  a  principle  of  the  monarchy 
under  which  they  lived,  that  promotion  in 
these  branches  of  the  public  service  should 

firoceed  from  theCrown,  and  not  from  Par- 
iament.  If  a  contrary  principle  were  laid 
down,  where  was  Parliament  to  stop  ?  If 
adopted,  it  would  place  the  Crown  in  the 
position  of  ratifying  or  adopting  the  deci- 
sions of  the  House  of  Commons — a  [kisition 
in  which  he  was  sure  no  hon.  Gentlemen 


m37i  with  reference  to  the  corps  of  Royal 
Marines,  and  of  the  effects  of  the  promo- 
tions thereunder." 

Captain  Buidero,  in  explanation,  beg- 
ged to  observe,  that  the  light  hon.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  thrown 
out  a  suggestion  that  he  (Captain  Bol- 
dero)  bad  made  a  remark  reflecting  on 
the  character  of  the  hon.  and  gallaut 
Member  for  Westminster,  He  begged  to 
assure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  be 
had  never  wished  to  allude  in  the  aligbteat 
degree  to  the  character  or  conduct  of  that 
hon.  and  gallant  Officer.  All  he  had 
done  was  to  ask  for  ihe  vote  of  the  bon. 
and  gallant  Officer  in  favour  of  the  motion 
of  the  noble  Lord,  and  accompany  that 
vote  with  a  declaration  to  the  House  of 
the  value  of  that  corps  from  whoae  ser- 
vices he  had  received  so  much  beoeGt.  It 
had  been  said  that  this  motion  had  been  ' 
brought  forward  in  order  to  court  the 
favour  of  constituencies.  He  begged  leave 
lo  deny,  that  he  had  been  actuated  by  any 
such  motives,  or  ihat  he  had  a  single 
voter  who  could  be  benefitted  by  the 
motion  which  he  had  thought  it  his  duty 
to  that  branch  of  the  service  to  support. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentlemen  hod 
misconceived  him,  if  he  supposed  that  he 
had  imagined  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tteman  to  have  cast  any  reflection  on  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Westminster. 
His  observation  was,  that  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  having  made  the  state- 
ment that  the  marines  did  their  duty  on 
the  occasion  to  which  he  alluded,  might 
have  confined  his  praise  to  them  without 
attacking  other  corps,  in  the  abience  of 
one  who  was  best  able  to  defend  theii 
conduct.  He  had  never  supposed  that 
the  bon,  and  gallant  Member  had  in  any 
way  alluded  to  the  conduct  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Westminster. 

Sir  A,  J.  Dalrymple  wished  lo  guard 
himself  in  the  vole  which  he  should  ^ve 
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on  the  present  occasion,  from  being  sup- 
posed to  interfere  with  or  to  infringe  upon 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  His  bon. 
and  gallant  Friend  opposite  (Sir  £.  T. 
Troubridge)  had  said,  that  sooner  than 
this  motion  should  be  entertained  the  sub- 
ject matter  should  be  left  for  the  adjudi- 
cation of  Committees  of  that  House. 
Now,  he,  for  one,  would  ever  raise  his 
voice  against  such  an  interference  on  the 
part  of  this  House  with  the  royal  preroga- 
tives in  naval  and  military  matters.  He 
did  not  look  at  this  matter  in  that  point 
of  view,  though  he  was  free  to  confess  that 
it  involved  a  question  which  he  did  not 
approach  without  some  feeling  of  difficulty. 
He  was  not  in  Parliament  last  year  ;  but 
it  appeared  to  him,  that  though  a  great 
deal  had  been  done,  both  with  regard  to 
the  increase  of  pay  and  also  to  the  regu- 
lations regarding  retirements  and  promo- 
tions, still  the  advantage  to  the  marine 
corps  had  not  been  so  great  as  had  been 
stated,  and  therefore  he  should  support 
the  address,  with  the  exception  of  the 
latter  part,  which  had  been  objected  to  by 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Suffolk 
(Sir  C.  B.  Vere). 

Sir  J,  R,  Carnac  hoped  he  might  be 
permitted  to  offer  a  few  observations  to 
the  House.  He  could  not  think  that  any 
argument  was  necessary,  to  show  that  a 
corps  like  the  Royal  Marines  ought  to  be 
placed  in  a  situation  equal  to  that  of  any 
other  branch  of  the  service.  The  officers 
of  marines  complained  that  they  were 
labouring  under  disadvantages  which  did 
not  affect  officers  of  regiments  of  the 
line,  of  the  artillery,  of  the  engineers,  or 
of  the  navy.  They  complained  of  the 
slowness  of  promotion.  Could  any  one 
deny  that  fact  ?  During  the  last  five 
years,  of  the  officers  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  colonels  commandant,  the  youngest 
had  been  fifty-eight  years  in  the  service. 
The  senior  lieutenant  colonel  promoted 
had  served  forty-two  years,  the  senior 
major  forty  years,  and  several  of  the  senior 
captains  were  of  the  same  standing.  But 
the  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Admiralty  had 
told  the  House  that  by  the  orders  in 
council  of  last  year,  a  boon  had  been  con- 
ferred on  this  corps,  and  promotions  had 
been  accelerated  to  a  degree  never  before 
known  in  any  branch  of  the  service.  Look 
at  the  facts.  It  was  found,  that  even  after 
this  boon  had  been  given,  the  senior  lieu- 
tenant was  forty-five  years  in  the  service, 
and  the  same  gradation  took  place  in  all 
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lower  ranks.  Now,  when  it  was  seen  that 
a  gallant  officer  was  compelled  to  look  to 
the  higher  ranks  and  emoluments  of  his 
profession,  through  the  long  and  gloomy 
vista  of  a  series  of  years  through  which 
few  men  could  hope  to  live —  when  it  was 
remembered  that  there  was  no  permanent 
provision  for  those  officers,  he  trusted  the 
House  would  be  convinced  that  the  service 
would  be  anything  but  attractive  to  the 
youtlifiil  aspirant  for  distinction,  and 
under  the  present  system  afforded  a  pro- 
spect the  most  deplorable.  The  officers 
of  the  royal  marines  asked  no  flavour. 
They  only  desired  to  be  placed  on  a  fool- 
ing of  equality  with  other  branches  of  the 
service.  The  right  hon.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  travelled  into  a  com- 
parison of  the  expenses  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  had  sneered  at  the  expenses 
of  the  St.  Helena  establishment.  That 
was  a  question  with  which  this  House  had 
nothing  to  do.  It  was  true,  that,  on  the 
subject  of  civil  services,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  competent  to  form  a  judg- 
ment, but  he  did  not  think  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  a  military 
establishment.  He  knew,  that  the  effici- 
ency of  the  Indian  army  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  slowness  of  its  promotion.  That  was 
the  present  case  of  the  marine  force  of  her 
Majesty.  The  East-India  Company  had 
not  been  disposed  to  be  extravagant,  but 
they  found  it  necessary,  for  the  efficiency 
of  their  army,  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  acceleration  of  promotions,  and  those 
arrangements  were,  that  every  subaltern 
officer,  after  twenty  years*  service,  should 
be  entitled  to  the  full  pay  of  a  captain  ; 
after  twenty-four  years,  to  the  full  pay, 
for  life,  of  a  major ;  after  twenty-eight 
years*  service,  to  the  full  pay  of  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel ;  and  after  he  had  served 
thirty- two  years,  to  the  full  pay  of  a 
colonel.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to  stand  up 
there  and  deliver  his  sentiments.  Some 
such  arrangements  ought  to  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  marine  forces  of  the  Crown. 
He  cordially  concurred  in  the  motion  of 
the  noble  Lord,  and  he  trusted  that  it 
would  meet  with  that  support  to  which  it 
was  justly  entitled. 

Mr.  Ooulburn  did  not  wish  to  prolong 
the  debate,  but  merely  to  state  the  reason 
why  he  should  support  the  amendment  of 
the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  preference  to  the  motion  of  the 
noble  Lord.  He  would  not  have  it  under- 
stood, however,  that,  in  taking  that  course, 
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he  was  insensible  to  the  gi*eat  merits  of 
the  corps  of  the  royal  marines — a  corps, 
whose  achievements  had  been  acknow- 
ledged, not  for  the  6rst  time,  in  that 
House,  this  night.  Nor  did  he  mean  to 
imply,  by  his  vote,  that  the  position  of 
that  corps  was  precisely  that  which,  after 
full  examination  of  the  question  by  the 
Government,  it  had  a  right  to  expect  and 
ought  to  be  placed  in.  But  he  knew  from 
experience,  questions  of  so  great  difficulty 
as  this,  affecting  the  regulations  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  public  service, 
ought  not,  because  some  discrepancies  ex- 
isted in  the  system,  which  discrepancies, 
when  stated  to  a  popular  assembly,  were 
calculated  to  enlist  in  favour  of  that  branch 
of  the  public  service,  a  large  portion  of 
the  public  sympathy,  to  be  decided  by 
SMch  feelings.  He  thought,  after  the  de- 
claration which  had  been  made  by  the 
Government  last  Session,  evincing  an 
anxiety  to  take  mes^sures  for  an  improve- 
ment of  the  system,  that  the  House  had  a 
full  right  to  be  informed  of  the  measures 
which  bad  been  taken,  not  on  the  mere 
statement  of  an  individual  Member  of  this 
House,  but  in  such  a  shape  as  would 
enable  every  Member  pf  the  House  to 
form  an  opioiop  what  the  value  of  the 
additional  advantages  were  tp  the  corps 
ip  question.  On  other  grounds  there 
would  be  great  inconvenience  in  acceding 
to  the  address  without  full  knowledge  of 
all  the  facts,  and  for  these  two  reasons, 
without  further  trespassing  on  the  House, 
he  should  give  his  vote  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  right  hon.  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer, 

Sir  H,  Vivian  said,  God  forbid  that  he, 
an  old  soldier,  should  get  up  in  his  place 
to  detract  from  the  claims  of  one  of  the 
most  meritorious  corps  in  her  Majesty's 
service.  The  grounds  on  which  he  wished 
to  appeal  tp  the  House  were  very  simple, 
He  knew  what  difficulties  they  had  in 
meeting  the  claims  put  forward  by  the 
different  corps  of  the  army  for  promotion. 
If  they  were  to  accede  to  the  motion  of 
the  noble  Lord,  the  consequence  would 
be,  that  persons  would  be  constantly 
coming  down  to  the  House  with  petitions 
from  officers  of  every  corps  in  the  service. 
He  earnestly  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
House,  instead  of  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  noble  Lord,  would  vote  for  the 
amendment  of  his  right  hon.  Friend. 

Captain  Pechellhoped  the  House  would 
beware  of  the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 


the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  had 
brought  all  the  weight  of  official  language 
to  bear  on  the  unfortunate  marines.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  treated  them 
most  unmercifully.  He  would  contend 
that  the  marines  ought  to  be  put  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  other  corps  of  the 
army.  The  Board  of  Admiralty  had  done 
much  for  them,  but  they  were  still  in  a 
very  unfair  position.  Let  not  the  House 
suppose,  that  because,  at  the  late  election 
for  Portsmouth,  a  doctor  in  the  royal 
marine  corps  had  been  a  candidate,  the 
marines  were  in  very  great  prosperity. 
This  was  a  rare  case.  He  entreated  the 
House  to  support  the  motion  of  his  noble 
Friend,  and  he  hoped  they  would  not  be 
led  astray  by  the  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but 
would  insist  that  the  marines  should  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  other  corps 
in  the  service. 

Admiral  Adam  said,  that  if  the  House 
interfered  in  the  manner  proposed  by  his 
noble  Friend,  the  Member  for  Sussex,  and 
took  the  power  of  promotion  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  while  it  gave 
them  nothing  but  the  disagreeable  duty  of 
punishment  or  disapprobation,  when  called 
for,  the  efficiency  of  every  part  of  the 
forces  must  be  impaired. 

Lord  G,  Lennox,  in  reply,  observed,  that 
he  was  rather  astonished  to  hear  the  gal- 
lant Admiral  object  to  the  terms  of  his 
motion,  more  especially  as  the  gallant 
Admiral  had  said  last  year,  in  reference  to 
this  subject,  that  the  course  would  be  not 
to  refer  the  matter  to  a  Committee,  but 
that  the  more  constitutional  mode  would 
certainly  be  an  address  to  the  Crown.  As 
a  reference  had  been  made  to  a  private 
letter  of  his,  he  would  be  bold  to  mention 
the  .subject  of  a  private  conversation  with 
the  Secretary  for  the  Admiralty.  He  had 
asked  the  hon.  Gentleman  for  the  orders 
in  Council,  and  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
reply  was,  "  There  they  are,  you  may  see 
them,  but  we  never  have  given  them,  and 
we  never  will."  The  Secretary  for  the 
Admiralty  had  said  that  thirteen  captains 
had  been  promoted.  Now,  in  fact,  there 
were  but  twelve,  but  he  would  make  him 
a  present  of  one.  But  how  stood  the  case 
with  regard  to  these  twelve.^  Two 
colonels  had  died — no  thanks  to  the  Ad- 
miralty for  that.  Then,  one  colonel  had 
been  made  a  major-general,  and  one  had 
been  made  adjutant-general,  so  that  there 
were  but  eight  promoted  after  all.     Mo- 
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lives  had  been  attributed  to  him  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  by  which  his  conduct 
had  never  been  influenced.  It  had  been 
said  that  he  was  anxious,  by  bringing  for- 
ward this  motion,  to  obtain  popularity 
among  his  tenants  and  constituents.  He 
did  not  seek  for  popularity  more  than  any 
hon.  Member  of  that  House,  and  he  was 
only  actuated  by  a  sense  of  what  he  felt 
to  be  right  and  just.  He  had  but  one 
constituent  who  was  a  marine  officer,  and 
he  was  the  doctor  who  lately  stood  for 
Portsmouth,  in  opposition  to  her  Majes- 
ty's Government,  but  he  should  not  be 
sorry  to  have  a  great  many  more  of  such 
supporters.  As  some  objection  had  been 
entertained  to  the  latter  part  of  his  mo- 
tion, he  was  willing  to  stop  at  the  word 
**  progressive." 

The  House  divided  on  the  original  mo- 
lion  curtailed  according  to  Lord  G.  Len- 
nox's statement :— Ayes  100  ;  Noes  87  : 
Majority  13. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


A'Court,  Captain 
Adare,  Viscount 
Alexander,  Viscount 
Alsager,  Captain 
Attwood,  W. 
AttwoodyM. 
Bagge,  VV. 
Bailey,  J. 
Bailey,  J.,jun. 
Barnes,  Sir  £. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G, 
Qlackburne,  L 
Blackstone,  VV.  S. 
Blair,  J. 
Blake,  M.J. 
Boiling,  W. 
Berth  wick,  Peter 
Bradshaw,  J. 
Braraston,  T.  W. 
Bruges,  W.  II. 
Buller,Sir  J.  Y. 
Byng,  rt.  hon.  G.  S. 
Campbell,  Sir  II. 
Carnac,  Sir  J.  R. 
Chandos,  Marquess  of 
Chaplin,  Colonel 
Cheiwynd,  Major 
Chute,W.  L.  W. 
Clayton,  Sir  W.  R, 
Codrington,  C.  W. 
Courtenay,  P. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Dalrymple,  Sir  A. 
De  Horsey,  S.  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncorobe,  hon.  A. 
Dundas,  Capt.  D. 
Eliot,  Lord 


Farnham,  E.  B. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fresbfield,  J.  W. 
G^skell,  Jas.  Milnes 
Godson,  R. 
Gore,  O.J.  R. 
Gore,  O.  W. 
Orirosditch,  T, 
Grimston,  hon.  E.  H. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Hawkes,  T. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
Holmes,  W. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Ilouldsworth,  T. 
Houstoun,  G. 
Howard,  R. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hume,  J. 
Hurt,  F. 

Jackson,  Sergeant 
Jenkins,  R. 
Johnson,  General 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Leader,  J.  T. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Lockhart,  A.  M. 
Logan,  H. 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Maidstone,  Viscount 
Masters,  T.  W.  C. 
Monypenny,  T.  G. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
G'Neil,  hon.  J.  B.  R. 
Pechell,  Captain 


Perceval,  Colonel 
Pringle,  A. 
Rippon,  C. 
Rolleston,  L. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Hound,  J. 

Rushbrooke,  Colonel 
Rushout,  G. 
Scale,  Colonel 
Sibthorp,  Colonel 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Stewart,  J, 
Stuart,  H. 


Talfourd,  Sergt, 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Verner,  Colonel 
Wakley,  T. 
Wallace,  R. 
Weroyss,  J.  E. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wyndham,  W. 
Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 

TELLERS. 

Boldero,  Captain 
Lennox,  Lord  G. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Adam,  Admiral 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Aglionby,  Major 
Ainsworth,  P. 
Alston,  R. 
Archbold,  R. 
Baines,  £. 
Barneby,  J. 
Blake,  W.J. 
Bodkin,  J.  J. 
Bridgman,  H. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Busfield,  W. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Curry,  W. 
Dal  me  ny.  Lord 
Dunlop,  J. 

Fergusson,rt.  hn.  R.C. 
Finch,  F. 
Fitzroy,  Lord  C. 
Fitzsimon,  N. 
Fleetwood,  P.  IL 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Gladstone,  W.  E. 
Gordon,  R. 
(ioulburn,  right  hn.  H. 
Greenaway,  C. 
Grey,  Sir  G. 
Hawes,  B. 

Ilobhouse,  rt.  hn.Sir  J. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Horsman,  E. 
Howick,  Viscount 
Hurst,  R.  H. 
Hutton,  R. 
Langdale,  hon.  C. 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 
Lynch,  A.  H. 
Maher,J. 
Mahoney,  P. 
Marsland,  H. 
Maule,  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Viscount 
Milnes,  R.  M. 


Morpeth,  Viscount 
Murray,  rt.  hon.  J.  A. 
Palmerston,  Viscount 
Parker,  J. 

Parnell,  rt.  hon.  Sir  H. 
Parroit,  J. 

Pendarves,  E.  W.  \\\ 
Philips,  M. 
Pinney,  W. 
Power,  J. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Protheroe,  E. 
Pusey,  P. 
Redington,  T.  N. 
Rice,  rt.hn.  T.  S. 
Rich,  H. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Russell,  Lord  John 
Seymour,  Lord 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Somerville,  Sir  W,  M, 
Stanley,  M. 
StansBeld,  W.  R.  C. 
Steuart,  R. 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Thomson,  rt.  hn.  C.  P. 
Thornley,  T. 
Turner,  VV. 
Verney,  Sir  H. 
Vivian,  right  hon.  Sir 

R.  H. 
Warburton,  H. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Westenra,  hon.  H.  R. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Wilshere,  W. 
Wood,  C. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Yates,  J.  A. 

TELLERS. 

Stanley,  E.  J. 
Troubridge,  Sir  T. 
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Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  J.  H.  Lowthxr,  flrom  a 
hamlet  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  by  Sir  F. 
Trench,  from  Scarborough,  against  the  Boundary  Bill. 
— By  Lord  Caatlersagh,  Arom  Newton  Ards,  and 
Comber,  against  the  Irish  Poor-law  Bill. — By  Mr.  Hoooes, 
from  parishes  in  Essex,  by  Mr.  Thornlky,  from  Stafford, 
by  Mr.  H.  Berkeley,  Arom  Bristol,  by  Mr.  Morris, 
f^om  Carmarthen,  by  Mr.  Bell,  from  a  parish  in  North- 
umberland, by  Mr.  Bowes,  from  Barnard  Castle,  and 
by  Mr.  Lambton,  ttam  North  Durham,  for  the  abolition 
of  Negro  Apprenticeship. — By  Mr.  C.  Lushington, 
from  fifty  Members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  for  the 
total  abolition  of  Chiuvh-rates. — By  Mr.  Thorn  ley, 
from  Bilston,  for  the  repeal x>f  the  Corn-laws;  and  from 
Liverpool,  for  an  universal  Penny  Postage. — By  Mr. 
Lambton,  from  Richard  Beard,  coal  merchant,  complain- 
ing of  dealers'  frauds. — By  Mr.  G.  Lanoton,  from  a  place 
in  Somersetshire,  in  favour  of  the  Ballot. — By  Mr.BAiLBY, 
from  Worcester,  against  the  mode  of  transferring  licences 
for  Public-houses. — By  Mr.  HuTTON,from  St.  Alphage, 
and  St.  Mark,  Dublin,  for  Municipal  Reform ;  from  the 
latter,  against  Tithes;  and  from  the  Licentiate  Apo- 
thecaries, to  attach  them  to  Dispensaries. — By  Mr. 
Warxby,  from  House  Painters  of  Dublin,  for  a  full  in- 
vestigation into  charges  of  Combination ;  and  from  the 
Working  Men's  Associations  in  Sheffield  and  York,  and 
from  the  Whitesmiths  of  London,  for  a  mitigadon  of 
the  sentence  on  the  Glasgow  Cotton  Spinners. — By  Sir  R. 
FsROuaoN,  from  Nottingham,  for  the  total  and  imme- 
diate repeal  of  the  Corn-laws. — By  Captain  Wjemyss, 
from  a  parish  in  the  eounty  of  Fife,  against  any  grant  of 
Public  Money  for  Church  Endowments  in  Scotland. — By 
Sir  C.  Style,  from  Scarborough,  against  the  Munieip^ 
Boundaries  BilL — By  Mr.  Boetbwick,  firom  Evesham, 
for  preserving  the  Bishoprie  of  Sodor  and  Man. — By  Mr. 
W.  DuNOOMBs,  ftxnn  Huddersfield,  and  Cleckheaton,  for 
the  production  of  all  Papers  and  Documents  which  had 
passed  between  the  Magistrates  of  that  district,  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  the 
Home  Secretary,  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  those 
Magistrates. 

Breach  of  Privilege — Mr.  O'Con- 
NELL.]  Viscount  Maidstone  moved  that 
the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  attendance 
of  Mr.  O'Connell  should  be  read. 

Order  of  the  Day  read  accordingly. 

The  Speaker  :  Is  the  hon.  Member  in 
his  place? 

Mr.  O^Connell :  I  am  here,  Sir. 

The  Speaker :  The  hon.  Member  will  be 
pleased  to  stand  up. 

Mr.  O'Connell  rose. 

The  Speaker  proceeded  to  address  him 
in  the  following  words:  Mr.  O'Connell, 
you  have  permitted  yourself  to  be  betrayed 
into  the  use  of  expressions,  at  a  public 
meetings  with  respect  to  which  this  House 
has  come  to  the  following  resolutions  : — 
"  That  the  expressions  in  the  said  speech, 
containing  a  charge  of  foul  perjury  against 
Members  of  this  House^  in  the  discharge  of 
their  judicial  duties  are  a  false  and  scanda- 
lous imputation  on  the  honour  and  conduct 
of  Members  of  this  House.  That  Mr. 
O'Connell  having  avowed  that  he  had 
used  the  said  expressions,  has  been  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  this  House  ; 
and,  finally,  that  he  be  reprimanded  in  his 
place."    The  charge  of  foul  perjury  is  one 


of  the  heaviest  that  can  be  preferred  ;  you 
cannot  be  surprised  that,  having  cast  so 
grave  an  imputation  on  Members  of 
this  House,  it  has  roused  the  indignation 
of  those  against  whom  it  was  directed, 
and  that  you  have  exposed  yourself  to  the 
severest  censure  and  displeasure  of  this 
House.  You  have  endeavoured  to  vindi- 
cate your  conduct  by  alleging  that  you 
were  impelled  by  a  strong  sense  of  the 
defective  constitution  of  the  present  tribu- 
nal for  the  trial  of  controverted  elections, 
and  that  you  sought  to  effect  a  remedy 
for  that  evil,  by  stimulating  public  opin- 
ion. It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  remind 
you  that  at  the  time  when  you  used  the 
expressions  which  have  been  condemned 
this  House  had  recognised,  with  scarcely 
any  difference  of  opinion,  the  expediency 
of  attempting  to  apply  a  real  remedy  to 
the  evils  of  which  you  complain,  and  that 
your  energies  and  talents  could  not  have 
found  a  more  legitimate  or  useful  employ- 
ment than  in  endeavouring  to  render  the 
measure  before  this  House  efficient  for 
its  object.  You  have  further  alleged,  and 
it  is  true,  that  others  have  used  language 
as  strong  as  that  which  you  have  employ- 
ed with  respect  to  this  House  and  its 
Members.  In  general  this  House  has 
been  of  opinion  that  it  consulted  its  real 
dignity,  and  obeyed  the  dictates  of  true 
wisdom,  in  relying  for  protection  and  de- 
defence  against  misrepresentation  and 
calumny  on  the  consciousness  of  the  zeal 
and  fidelity  with  which  it  discharges  its 
duty  to  the  people  whom  it  represents. 
The  case,  however,  is  very  different,  when 
one  of  the  Members  of  this  House  seeks 
to  disparage  and  to  degrade  this  House  in 
public  estimation,  by  charging  a  large 
portion  of  its  Members  with  foul  perjury. 
No  one  knows  better  than  you  do  that 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  realm 
have  invested  this  House  with  power  and 
authority  so  large  that  its  acts  must  always 
have  an  important  influence  on  the  well- 
being  of  the  state,  and  that  no  power  and 
authority  can  be  beneficially  exercised 
unless  they  are  administered  by  those  who 
are  respected.  It  is,  therefore,  the  first 
duty  of  Members  of  this  House  to  contri- 
bute by  all  proper  means  to  sustain  that 
character,  which  is  as  essential  for  the 
credit  of  this  House  itself,  as  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  country.  If,  unhappily,  the 
day  should  ever  arrive,  when  from  any 
cause  this  House  should  be  stripped  of 
the  moral  influence  of  character,  and  of  the 
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respect  of  the  people,  its  means  of  resistance 
to  inexpedient,  unreasonable,  or  unjust 
demands,  would  be  so  weakened,  that  this 
great  Assembly,  now  popularly  constitu- 
ted, might  be  tossed  about  by  every  suc- 
cessive current,  and  the  safety  of  the  slate 
might  be  endangered.  I  should  be  un- 
worthy of  the  station  which  I  hold  if  I  did 
not  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  whatever 
can  touch  or  affect  the  character  of  this 
House  ;  and  it  is,  therefore  with  great  pain 
that  I  have  been  compelled,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  duty,  thus  to  animadvert 
upon  the  conduct  of  a  Member  who  has 
sought  to  disparage  this  House  by  impugn- 
ing the  conduct  and  honour  of  a  large 
portion  of  its  Members.  It  now  only  re- 
mains, that,  in  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  this  House,  I  should  reprimand  you,  as 
I  now,  accordingly,  do. 

Mr.  O'Cotinell  proceeded  to  say  : — Sir, 
it  seems  to  me  that  in  following  the  pre- 
cedent which  you  have  laid  down  on  the 
present  occasion,  much  inconvenience  has 
arisen.  I  have  been  deprived  of  a  con- 
siderable advantage  in  my  defence,  by  the 
mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  the  House. 
It  is  but  of  small  importance  to  myself, 
whatever  my  own  inconvenience  and 
suffering  may  be,  but  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  House  and  to  the  country 
that  in  the  course  of  proceeding  adopted 
there  should  be  no  disparagement  to  the 
character  of  the  House  in  regard  to  its 
moral  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  the  country 
at  large.  It  is  not  merely  by  a  long- 
winded  resolution,  whilst  a  portion  of-our 
body  admits  the  allegation — it  is  not  be- 
cause we  say,  that  we  are  pure,  that  the 
country  will  judge  us  to  be  so — it  is  not. 
Sir,  because  a  majority  of  nine,  orof  nine- 
and-twenty,  or  even  of  200,  have  declared 
themselves  free  from  taint,  that  the  coun- 
try will  believe  our  conduct  to  be  pure. 
As  for  myself.  Sir,  the  morality  or  im- 
morality of  this  House  is  a  subject  of 
trivial  importance  ;  but  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  true  administration  of 
justice,  that  no  party  should  be  deprived 
of  his  rights  by  reason  of  a  little  political 
bias.  In  my  opinion,  Sir,  and  doubtless 
in  the  opinion  of  the  country,  the  House  will 
not  be  considered  to  have  vindicated  itself 
by  this  vote,  any  more  than  the  judges, 
who  authorised  the  taking  of  ship-money 
would  have  vindicated  themselves  before 
the  public,  if  they  had  met  and  declared 
themselves  to  be  pure,  and  patriotic,  and 

just.    I  am  sorry  that  I  was  not  in  the 


House  after  the  resolutions  were  proposed, 
because  the  force  of  the  words  which  I 
used,  seem  to  me  to  be  exceeded 
in  the  resolution,  and  I  think  that 
I  could  have  satisfied  the  House  of 
this.  But  taking  the  meaning  of  the  word 
as  it  is  assumed  in  these  resolutions,  was 
it  such  as  to  enable  the  House  to  declare 
the  language  which  I  used  to  be  false  and 
inconsistent  with  the  fact?  Might  not 
many  facts  be  brought  forward  to  prove 
that  partiality  does  exist  ?  Has  any  Gen- 
tleman avowed  that  the  facts  are  not  true  ? 
Why  hon.  Members  would  laugh  to  scorn 
any  one  who  alleged  that  there  is  no  par- 
tiality in  the  election  petitions  of  this 
House.  What  position,  then,  are  we  in 
when  no  Member  will  venture  to  state  his 
firm  belief  that  Election  Committees  are 
impartial  ?  Who  will  get  up  and  say,  that 
the  Committees  are  impartial  ?  This  is  lax 
morality  ;  it  is  not  perjury,  but  it  is  simply 
voting  from  party  bias.  Upon  the  votes  of 
this  House  it  is  admitted  that  many  Mem- 
bers' decisions  have  been  influenced  by 
party  bias  and  party  attachments.  In  the 
resolutions  moved  last  night,  and  printed 
with  the  votes  this  morning,  it  is  expressly 
stated,  that  "  several  Members  of  this 
House  have  avowed  their  belief  that  the 
decisions  of  Election  Committees,  sworn 
well  and  truly  to  try  the  matter  before 
them,  are  biassed  by  party  interests  and 
attachments;*'  and  I  want  to  know  what 
this  is  but  a  charge  of  perjury,  although 
you  may  disguise  it  under  the  name  of 
party  bias?  If  this  be  not  perjury,  then 
have  I  not  used  the  word,  for  this  expresses 
exactly  what  I  meant  to  convey.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  may  lay  the  flattering 
unction  to  their  souls  that  they  have  made 
a  glorious  vindication  ;  but  I  ask,  will  the 
country  go  with  them  ?  Have  they  said 
anything  to  vindicate  themselves  in  the 
eyes  of  the  country  by  disclaiming  at  once 
that  the  tribunals  are  actuated  by  party 
feelings  ?  Have  they  disavowed  a  system 
of  partiality  which  every  sincere  Christian 
must  wish  to  get  rid  of?  No,  they  have 
not  done  so ;  nor  can  they.  As  for  the 
bill  before  the  House,  it  does  nothing  as 
respects  the  partiality  of  the  Committees ; 
it  does  not  change  their  character.  I  wish 
to  say  nothing  disrespectful  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  introduced  this  bill, 
but  it  does  not  apply  any  remedy,  and  it 
contains  enactments  which  are  directly 
opposite  to  one  another.     The  public  have 
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it  appears  to  have  been  now   for  iho  first 
time  known  to   the  House.     Why,  Sir,  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  pamphlet  on  the  abuses 
of  Election  Committees,   published  by  a 
Parliamentary  a^ent  above  a  year  ago,  in 
which  he  says  **  During  my  practice  as  a 
Parliamentary  agent,  now  a  perigd  of  nine 
years,  I  have  not  known  a  case  in   which 
the  parties  interested,  as  also  the  gentle- 
man at  the  bar,  did  not  look  more  to  the 
character  and   political  opinions  of  Mem- 
bers  of    the   Committee,    as    furnisiiing 
grounds  of  success,  than   to  the  merit  of 
the  case  which  they  had  to  sustain."     He 
then  proceeds  to  say—**  The  evil  has  con- 
tinued to  increase  until  it  has  become  in- 
tolerable."    1    have,  Sir,  proclaimed  it  to 
be  intolerable,  and  for  this.  Sir,  I  have  re- 
ceived your  reprimand  ;  but  I  conceive   it 
to  be  intolerable,  and   especially  to  a  part 
of  the  country  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
represent.    The  Parliamentary  agent  then 
goes  on — **  At  the  present  time  no  Mem- 
ber is  secure  of  his  seat" — and  this  is  told 
to  the  public,  and  no  steps  arc  taken  by 
the  House  upon  it — **  nor  can  petitioners 
hope  to  succeed   with  the  best  cause ;  all 
depends  on  the  Committee  whom  chance, 
or  the  superior  tactics  of  party,  may  select 
for  the  trial  of  the   petition."     But  this 
calumny  and  this  libel  the  House  permits 
to  be  unnoticed,  although  the  publication 
is  to  be  found  iu  all  the  shop  windows  as 
hon.    Members   go  along   the  streets.     1 
know  that  1  am  not  very  popular  with  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite.     It  may  be  my  fault, 
but   if  it  be  a  fault,  it  is  one  of  which  1 
cannot  repent.     But  instead  of  assailing 
me,  why  did  not  the  hon.  Gentleman  at- 
tack the  person  who  put  forth  these  senti- 
ments in  a  publicatioifa  year  ago?     They 
think  to  stitle  my  voice  and  the  opinion  of 
the  public,  but  they  will  be  able  to  stifle 
neither  the   one  nor   the    other.     I  have 
every  possible  respect  for  the  assembly  of 
gentlemen  around  me  ;  but  no  respect  for 
any  man  or  any  body  of  men  will  ever  keep 
me  from  speaking  the  truth.     Many  gen- 
tlenien  may  recollect  the  story  of  Galileo, 
Hho  was  imprisoned  by  the  Inquisition  for 
saying  that  the  world  moves  round ;  but 
when  the  key  was  turned  upon  him,  and 
he  was  left  alone,  he  exclaimed,  **  The 
world    moves     round     notwithstanding." 
Here  is  the  character  given  of  the  Election 
Committees,  but  not  I  nor  any  one  of  the 
party  to  which  I  belong — I  know  the  gen- 
tleman who  wrote  this  pamphlet,  but  he  is 
uot  a  Whig,  much  more  a  Radical  as  I  aoi, 


belongs  to  a  party  opposed   to  me — but 
here  is  what  he  says,  ^*  Nothing  depends 
upon  the  merits,  but  all  on  the  Committee.*' 
Now,  I  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  to  put  their 
hands  to  their  hearts  and  say  whether  this 
be  true  or  false?     It  is  easy  enough  for 
parties  to  get  on  Committees  of  the  most 
extraordinary  character.     I  have  heard  to 
day  of  a  most  extraordinary  circumstance 
with  regard  to  a  committee ;  and  it  was 
really    suggested  to  me— only    the   noble 
Lord  who   has   conducted   this  case  has 
done  so  with  so  much  perfect  correctness, 
that  I   will  not  at  all  think  of  involving 
him  in  any  species  of  even  legitimate  com- 
plaint— that  my  case  was  to  be  brought  on 
early,  before  any  facts  connected  with  that 
case  came  before  the  House.     But  it  ap- 
pears that  some  gentlemen  have  that  sweet 
oblivious  antidote  which  makes  them  forget 
that  two  and  two  make  four,  or  some  other 
proposition    equally   clear    and    palpable. 
The  writer  then  goes  on,  **  Thus  to  ensure 
a  favourable  Committee  every  principle  of 
decency    and   justice   is   notoriously  and 
openly   prostituted."     This   has   been   in 
print  for  twelve  months,  and  yet  I  am  now 
assailed  for  taking  up  this  thing  when  it  is 
pressing  on  the  interests  of  those  most  dear 
to  me.     This  is  what  the  public  say,  and 
yet  you  come  out  with  your  resolutions  in 
vindication  of  yourselves  with  a  majority 
of  nine,  declaring  that  to  be  true  \^hicU 
the   public  declares  to  be    utterly    false. 
The  pamphlet   goes  on,  "  The  solemnity 
of   an    oath     and   public    opinion    have 
litUe    effect     on    many    when    the     in- 
terest of  one  of  their  party  is  at  stake." 
That  is  what  the   public  say,   and  what 
becomes   of  your  vindication  or  of  your 
reprimand  ?     I  have  expressed  no  regret 
for  what   I   have  said — I  have   retracted 
nothing — I  will  retract  nothing.     I  have 
risen  for  the  purpose  of  moving  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  of  investiga- 
tion, which  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  doing  before.     Let  me  meet  your  reso- 
lution by  evidence.   Give  me  a  Committee 
— let  it  be  selected  in  any  way  which  may 
best  secure  the  discovery  of  the  real  state  of 
the  public  opinion — let  the  leading  men  of 
each  party  be  upon  it.    Let  it  be  nominated 
by  the  Speaker.  Ought  the  House  to  submit 
to  this  history  of  it  given  to  the  public  ?  I 
do  not  refer  only  to  the  organs  of  both 
parties,  but  to  the  deliberate  publications 
of  your  own  House.    I  will  examine  before 
the  Committee  Members  of  this  House, 
and  1  will  examine  the  learned  Counsel 
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who  practise  on  committers,  and  who  hs^ve 
said  to  me,  '*  It  is  in  vain  to  struggle ;  you 
see  the  Conomittee  will  decide  every  thing 
against  you."  They  at  onoe  say,  that  when 
they  see  a  Committer  of  seven  to  four 
struck^  '^  You  may  send  your  witnesses 
home — we  can  go  on  with  your  pase — 
there  is  not  the  least  difficulty  or  douht  in 
the  matter."  I  have  be^rd  that  said  pf  a 
recent  case ;  and  that  being  so,  I  put  it  to 
the  honour  and  candour  of  GepMemen 
whether  they  will  proceed  and  persevere 
in  the  present  course,  and  not  give  us  the 
remedy  1  ask  ?  You  have  your  public 
tribunals  to  try  every  thing  pntaipted  and 
unstained,  and  you  6nd  in  those  tribunals 
gentlemen  who,  whatever  their  politics 
may  be,  perform  their  duties  with  impar- 
tiality— I  will  say  this  of  those  gentlemen 
who  come  among  us  connected  with  the 
English  bar — and  you  have  therefore  un- 
stained and  untainted  benches  of  justice 
— you  have  impartial  juries — and  you  can» 
by  doing  what  we  lawyers  call  changing  the 
venue,  remove  the  trial  of  9  cause  to  a  place 
where  feelings  of  attachment  to  either  party 
do  note:Kist — you  can  get  the  judges  of  the 
land  to  preside  over  and  correct  the  errors 
of  juries,  and  the  findings  against  evidence, 
or  against  the  weight  of  evidence;  but 
now,  whom  have  you  to  correct  the  de- 
cisions of  these  election  tribunals  ?  No 
one !  They  are  the  most  absolute  tri- 
bunals in  the  world.  I^aw  there  is,  it  is 
true — but  they  know  not  law.  Then  what 
can  be  worse  than  this?  Laws  of  evidence 
have  been  made,  by  which  it  is  provided 
that  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of  or  in- 
jured in  his  property  or  his  life,  or  his 
honour,  except  in  a  manner  justified  by 
them.  But  what  law  of  evidence  is  fol- 
lowed 00  election  Committees?  Why,  as 
it  appears  from  the  book  of  this  gentle- 
man, if  any  person  desires  to  have  any 
particular  fact  out,  which  the  counsel  can- 
not properly  ask  for,  it  is  only  to  suggest 
to  a  friendly  member  of  the  Committee  to 
put  the  necessary  questions,  and  facts  are 
.elicited  which  any  counsel  in  a  court  of 
justice  would  be  ashamed  to  require.  1 
am  ready  to  prove  my  case.  I  call  on 
you  to  let  me  prove  my  case.  If  the 
Committee  should  be  appointed,  and  should 
decide  that  I  have  made  a  false  charge, 
there  is  no  submission  too  humble  to  be 
proudly  bowed  to  by  me.  If  they  say  that 
I  have  misstated  facts,  there  is  no  reparation 
which  I  shall  not  be  ready  to  make.  But 
I  cannot  comprehend  the  notion  that  any 


censure  is  inflicted  on  me  by  tl^e  votes  of 
a  majority  of  this  House  which  will  not 
cpme  to  the  evil,  and  eventually  procure  i|s 
entire  eradication.  That  many  will  coiqe 
dqwn  to-morrow— let  me  not  say  all,  for  I 
wish  to  make  the  exception  as  wide  as  I 
can — but  that  many  will  coofie  down,  ^ni 
will  be  reproached  in  theif  clubs  if  they 
happen  to  be  away  when  their  ballot  is 
going  on.^All  they  want  tq  have  said  is 
— "  Oh !  if  you  had  been  iq  your  placer- 
if  you  had  beei|  there— (he  majority  would 
have  been  the  other  way."  A  morality  pf 
party  agsinst  the  morality  of  justice  I  I 
have  heard  a  great  deal  against  religion 
l)ere.  What  scuffles  and  scrambles  have 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  out 
observations  against  religion  in  one  part  of 
the  House  and  in  another,  and  what  sanc- 
timoniousness of  demeanour  has  beep 
observed  on  other  occasions  !  This,  then, 
is  a  question  of  trying  a  matter  fairly,  after 
being  sworn  on  the  Holy  VVprd  of  God* 
Where,  then,  are  those  men  pf  pure  sanc- 
tity ?  Why  don't  they  come  forward  now, 
and  adjourn  their  Sabbath-day's  Bills,  if 
we  are  to  bear  any  more  of  those  Bills- 
adjourn  them  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  a.mi 
come  to  a  real  vindication  of  their  calling 
on  the  sanctity  of  the  name  of  the  Eterpi^l 
God.  Sir,  I  mean  to  move,  that  this  Com- 
mittee shall  be  formed,  and  I  shall  submit 
upon  that  to  anything  which  the  House 
may  think  fit.  1  have  repented  of  nothing 
— i  have  retracted  nothing.  I  meai^  not 
to  use  harsh  or  offensive  language.  1  re- 
peat what  I  have  said,  but  I  wish  I  could 
find  terms  less  offensive  in  themselves  ^nd 
equally  significant.  I  am  bound  to  re- 
assert what  1  have  said,  for  I  am  convinced 
of  nothing  by  a  vote.  Sir,  I  now  move  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee. 

The  Speaker:  Mr.  O'Connell,  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  tlie  House  to  move 
for  a  Committee  without  having  given 
notice. 

Mr.  O'Connell:  If  that  is  the  rule.  Sir, 
I  now  give  notice  that  I  will  move  for  the 
committee  to-morrow. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved,  that  the 
Speaker's  address  be  inserted  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  House. 

Ordered  accordingly. 

London  Election  Committee]  Mr. 
Curry,  the  chairman  of  the  London  Elect- 
ion Committee,  appeared  at  the  bar,  and 
said^  that  he  had  been  directed  by  the 
Committee  to  report  to  the  House,  that, 
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before  the  meeting  of  the  Committee,  and, 
therefore,  before  their  proceeding  to  trans- 
act any  business  that  morning,  an  hon. 
Member,  Mr.  Richard  Sanderson,  who 
was  appointed  to  sit  on  the  Committee, 
had  communicated  to  him  the  fact  of  his 
having  voted  at  the  last  city  of  London 
election,  which,  he  said,  he  had  discovered 
only  on  that  morning.  He  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  apprising  the  dttnmittee  of 
the  fact  on  that  morning,  and  they  had 
adjourned  their  proceedings  until  to-mor- 
row, directing  him,  in  the  mean  lime,  to 
report  the  circumstances  to  the  House. 

IVIr.  Sanderson  rose,  and  said,  that  he 
felt  that  some  explanation  and  some  apology 
were  due  from  him  on  this  subject.  It  was 
now  nearly  twelve  years  since  he  had  first 
sat  as  a  Member  of  that  House,  and,  during 
that  time,  he  had  always  been  an  elector 
of  the  city  of  London.  It  so  happened 
that,  at  the  time  at  which  the  election  for 
the  city  took  place,  he  was  almost  invari- 
ably in  attendance  at  his  own  election  at 
Colchester;  and  had,  therefore,  been  pre- 
vented from  voting,  and  he  thought  this 
had  been  the  case  at  the  last  election,  and 
he  said  so  in  this  House.  On  reference  to 
the  poll-books,  however,  that  morning, 
and  which  was  entirely  of  his  own  accord, 
he  found,  that  the  fact  was  not  as  he  had 
imagined,  but  that  he  had  voted  at  the 
last  election.  He  immediately  communi- 
cated the  fact  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee,  and  he  could  now  only  sin- 
cerely express  his  regret  for  the  inconve- 
nience which  his  neglect  had  caused  to 
the  House.  He  could  assure  the  House 
that  the  error  had  been  quite  unintentional, 
and  he  did  hope,  that  every  hon.  Member 
would  acquit  him  of  any  desire  whatever 
to  act  improperly.  What  course  would 
be  taken  by  the  House  he  was  unable  to 
say,  but,  for  his  own  part,  he  wished  his 
name  to  be  struck  off  the  list  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Williams  ^ynn  said,  that  he  thought 
this  House  would  look  with  very  great 
regret  at  the  unfortunate  error  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  sat  near  him,  but,  what- 
ever any  others  might  feel,  he  was  quite 
sure  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  himself  must 
be  sincerely  sorry  for  the  occurrence.  The 
mi;5iake,  however,  having  been  committed, 
it  was  a  subject  deserving  of  consideration 
as  to  what  was  the  proper  course  to  be 
pursued.  There  was  an  act  in  existence, 
to  which  the  late  Lord  Colchester,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  had  introduced  a  clause 


in  order  to  meet  any  instances  of  this  kind. 
It  was  provided  by  the  statute,  which  was 
for  regulating  the  appointment  of  election 
Committees,  that  eleven  Members  should 
be  sworn  at  the  Table  of  the  House,  well 
and  truly  to  try  the  merits  of  the  election, 
and  that  they  should  then  be  deemed  and 
taken  to  be  a  Select  Committee,  legally 
appointed  to  try  and  determine  such  merits 
from  and  after  the  time  of  any  such  Select 
Committee  having  been  sworn.  This  was 
intended  to  meet  the  very  great  incon- 
veniences which  must  arise  from  any  in- 
formality in  the  proceedings,  or  from  the 
occurrence  of  any  case  like  the  present, 
when  any  Member  was,  by  mistake,  sworn 
to  serve  on  the  Committee.  Now,  a  case 
somewhat  akin  to  the  present  happened  a 
few  years  ago  with  respect  to  the  Dublin 
election.  The  only  difference  was,  that 
there  the  mistake  was  discovered  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  proceedings;  for,  on 
the  instant,  the  hon.  Member  whose  at- 
tendance was  objected  to,  had  declared 
that  he  had  not  voted  at  the  election,  but, 
afterwards,  when  he  came  to  the  Table  to 
be  sworn,  he  pointed  out,  that  he  was  dis- 
qualified to  serve  by  his  having  voted. 
Now,  the  only  question  was,  what  should 
be  done  in  this  case?  The  Committee, 
there  was  no  doubt,  was  legally  consti- 
tuted, because  the  Act  of  Parliament  pro- 
vided that  it  should  be  taken  to  be  so 
after  the  Members  were  sworn ;  and  it 
appeared  to  him,  therefore,  that,  to  take 
the  case  as  one  of  strict  law,  the  Com- 
mittee was  entitled  to  proceed  with  the 
inquiry  which  they  were  sworn  to  make. 
The  House  could  not  meddle  with  the 
case,  and  could  give  no  direction  to  the 
Committee  ;  but  if  the  hon.  Member  him- 
self felt,  as  it  was  most  natural  he  should 
feel,  the  circumstance  to  be  one  of  a  very 
unpleasant  nature,  he  might,  on  his  own 
application,  be  relieved  from  further  at- 
tendance. He  was  disposed  to  think,  that 
the  power  given  to  the  House,  at  their 
discretion,  did  not  exist,  unless  the  facts 
should  specially  appear  upon  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  himself.  Now, 
the  House  had  to  guard  most  especially 
against  the  possibility  of  their  employing 
the  discretionary  authority  thus  given  them 
as  a  favour  to  any  hon.  Member ;  but, 
nevertheless,  under  certain  circumstances, 
the  exemption  which  he  suggested  had 
been  allowed ;  and  as  one  case  he  might 
mention,  that  hon.  Members  had  been 
excused  from  further  attendance  on  the 
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death  of  any  near  relation.  Then  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  present  case  was 
one  which  might  fairly  be  considered  to 
fall  within  the  principle  which  had  been 
then  acted  upon.  Let  the  House  consider 
the  situation  in  which  the  hon.  Member 
might  be  placed,  and  he  thought  that  it 
would  at  once  see  the  propriety  of  its 
interference.  The  vote  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber himself,  given  at  the  election,  might 
be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  he  had  not  the  power  to  absent 
himself,  because  it  was  a  rule  that  every 
Member  should  be  present,  and  he  must 
give  his  vote.  He  did  not  think,  therefore, 
that,  upon  reference  to  the  case  which  he 
had  cited,  and  on  the  application  of  its 
principle  to  that  which  was  now  before 
the  House,  any  difficulty  would  be  felt,  or 
that  the  construction  which  he  proposed 
to  put  on  the  statute  would  be  considered 
to  be  strained  to  an  improper  extent. 

Lord  John  Russell  entirely  agreed  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  as  to 
what  he  had  said  on  the  subject  before 
the  House.  Certainly  the  law  required 
that  the  Committee  must  continue  its  sit- 
ting, without  any  alteration  being  made  in 
the  Members  sworn ;  and  it  did  not  ap- 
pear, that  any  hon.  Gentleman  could,  of 
his  own  accord,  neglect  to  give  his  attend- 
ance on  the  Committee ;  and  if  any  ques- 
tion affecting  his  own  vote,  or  that  of  any 
other  person  in  the  same  situation  with 
himself  came  on,  he  must  still  vote  upon 
it.  He  thought  this  last  consideration  was 
sufficient  to  induce  the  House  to  accept 
the  apology  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
to  allow  him  to  be  exempted  from  further 
attendance  in  his  place  in  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Sanderson  then  handed  in  an  affi- 
davit to  the  clerk  at  the  table,  and  was 
sworn  to  the  truth  of  its  contents  which 
were  as  follow  : — **  I  was  not  aware  when 
my  name  was  drawn  on  the  London  Elec- 
tion Committee  that  I  had  voted  at  that 
election." 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Williams  Wynn, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  was  then  excused 
from  further  attendance  on  the  Committee. 


First  Fruits  and  Tenths  Bill.] 
Mr.  Gaily  Knight:  In  rising  to  move 
that  this  Bill  be  committed,  I  cannot  help 
regretting  that  the  advocacy  of  the  measure 
has  not  fallen  into  abler  hands  than  mine, 
and  I  assure  the  House  that  I  should  not 
have  put  myself  forward  on  this  occasion 
bad  any  other  hon.  Member  been  disposed 


to  take  up  the  question.  Sir,  I  took  up 
this  subject,  and  have  gone  on  with  it, 
with  only  one  object — an  anxious  wish  to 
obtain  something  more  for  the  poor  livings, 
which,  on  all  hands,  are  admitted  to  be  a 
just  object  of  commiseration.  This  is  no 
party  question,  and  1  trust  will  be  dis- 
cussed without  any  party  feeling.  In 
looking  about  for  some  source  of  aid  to 
the  poor  livings— some  source  which  could 
be  made  available  without  alarming  the 
nerves  of  any  one,  it  struck  me  that  three 
boards  for  the  management  of  the  small 
sums  through  the  help  of  which  poor 
livings  are  augmented  must  be  more  than 
the  necessity  of  the  case  could  really  de- 
mand, and  that  by  reduction  of  the  ex- 
penses of  management  an  additional  sum 
might  be  obtained  for  the  augmentation  of 
the  poor  livings.  Under  this  impression 
I  applied  last  Session  for  a  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  matter ;  that  Committee 
went  very  fully  and  patiently  into  the  sub- 
ject, and  there  is  nothing  in  this  Bill 
which  did  not  receive  the  unanimous  sanc- 
tion of  that  Committee.  It  will  now  be 
necessary  for  me,  as  shortly  as  possible, 
to  explain  to  the  House  in  what  way  the 
boards  in  question  operate  at  present,  and 
in  what  way  it  appeared  to  the  Committee 
that  the  business  which  they  transact 
could  be  best  conducted  in  future.  The 
boards  in  question — namely,  the  Board 
of  First  Fruits,  the  Board  of  Tenths,  and 
the  Corporation  for  the  Management  of 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  are  all  three  ex- 
clusively occupied  in  receiving  the  annual 
produce  of  First  Fruits  and  Tenths,  and  in 
dealing  it  out,  according  to  certain  rules, 
in  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings.  It 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  remind  the  House 
that  First  Fruits  and  Tenths  were  originally 
demanded  by  and  conceded  to  the  Pope, 
and  that  on  the  Reformation  First  Fruits 
and  Tenths  were  transferred  to  the  Sove- 
reign, as  the  Act  says,  "  for  more  augmen- 
tation and  maintenance  of  his  imperial 
crown  and  dignity  of  supreme  head  of  the 
Church  of  England."  On  this  latter 
occasion  a  court  of  First  Fruits  and  Tenths 
was  established  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
which  court  was  subsequently  dissolved, 
and  by  the  1st  of  Elizabeth  its  duties 
were  annexed  to  the  Exchequer,  of  which 
the  two  existing  Boards  of  First  Fruits 
and  Tenths  are  branches.  These  two 
boards  are  under  the  same  chief  officer, 
the  remembrancer,  but  each  board  has  its 
own  receiver  and   its   own  clerks.    A% 
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these  boards  were  established  to  collect 
first  fruits  and  tenths,  it  was  indispensable 
to  arm  them  with  the  power  of  enforcing 
the  payment  of  arrears.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  are  directed  to  apply  to  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  for  writs,  and  it  is  the 
peculiar  duty  of  the  remembrancer  to 
attend  to  this  part  of  the  business.  In 
order  that  the  boards  may  exactly  know 
what  should  be  paid  in  to  them  in  the 
course  of  every  year,  writs  are  annually 
addressed  by  the  Exchequer  to  the 
bishops,  requiring  them  twice  a-year  to 
make  a  return  to  the  Board  of  First 
Fruits  of  all  the  institutions  to  benefices 
which  may  have  taken  place  within  the 
preceding  half-year  in  their  respective 
dioceses.  The  clergy  are  considered  to 
be  so  fully  aware  of  their  abilities,  that 
they  are  expected  to  send  in  what  can  be 
demanded  of  them,  on  the  score  of  first 
fruits  and  tenths,  without  any  notice. 
First  fruits  are  due  within  three  months 
after  institution,  except  the  first  fruits  of 
bishops,  who,  on  account  of  the  largeness 
of  the  sum,  and  in  consuieration  of  the 
great  expenses  of  taking  possession,  are 
allowed  to  liquidate  the  debt  in  four 
equal  yearly  payments.  Tenths  become 
due  at  Christmas,  but  are  not  exacted  till 
the  end  of  April.  If  the  end  of  April 
arrives  and  the  tenths  are  not  paid,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Tenths 
to  address  a  notice  to  such  incumbents  as 
may  be  in  default.  If  this  notice  does 
not  bring  the  money  before  the  1st  of 
June,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  board  to 
send  a  second  notice ;  and  if  the  second 
notice  does  not  bring  the  money  by  the 
last  day  of  June,  the  name  of  the  de- 
faulter is  placed  on  what  is  called  the 
non^olvent  roll ;  any  time  after  which  the 
remembrancer  may  apply  to  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  for  a  writ  to  compel  payment. 
Each  process  subjects  the  defaulter  to 
additional  costs  and  fees.  It  is  proper  to 
add,  that  on  the  death  of  an  incumbent, 
the  Exchequer  is  empowered  to  recover 
arrears  of  tenths,  not  only  from  the  exe- 
cutors and  administrators  of  the  last  in- 
cumbent, but  even  from  his  successor. 
Arrears  of  First  Fruits  are  recoverable  from 
the  last  incumbent's  heirs  and  executors, 
but  not  from  his  successor.  Such  is  the 
construction,  and  such  are  the  duties,  of 
the  two  Boards  of  First  Fruits  and  Tenths. 
The  third  board,  that  of  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty,  was  brought  into  existence  by 
the  2d  and  3d  of  Anne,  when  that  princess 


gave  up  the  proceeds  of  First  Fruits  and 
Tenths,  on  the  part  of  herself  and  her 
successors,  and  assigned  them  for  ever  to 
the  augmentation  of  small  livings.  On 
this  occasion  Queen  Anne,  by  letters 
patent,  erected  a  corporation,  who  were 
authorised  to  receive  from  the  Exchequer 
the  whole  revenue  arising  from  First  Fruits 
and  Tenths,  and  to  apply  them  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  small  livings.  The  corpo- 
ration  was  very  numerous.  It  consisted 
of  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  the  arch- 
bishops, the  great  officers  of  the  house- 
hold, the  bisl)ops  and  deans,  all  privy 
councillors,  the  lords-lieutenant  of  all 
counties,  &c.  The  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
of  London,  and  the  mayors  of  all  the 
cities  in  England,  they  and  their  suc- 
cessors, were  to  have  a  perpetual  jurisdic- 
tion. They  were  to  hold  at  least  four 
general  courts  in  every  year,  of  each  of 
which  notice  was  directed  to  be  given  in 
the  Gazette  fourteen  days  before  the  hold- 
ing of  the  same.  In  the  first  instance,  it 
was  declared  that  no  board  should  be 
legal  at  which  a  bishop,  a  judge,  and  a 
privy  councillor  were  not  present.  Sub- 
sequently this  stipulation  was  withdrawo, 
and  it  was  provided,  that  any  one  of  the 
above  description,  together  with  every  six 
other  governors,  should  be  a  quorum. 
Rules  were  in  the  first  instance  laid  down 
for  the  government  of  this  board,  but  it 
was  afterwards  provided  that,  with  the 
authority  of  the  sign  manual,  the  rules 
might  be  altered,  or  new  rules  introduced, 
as  occasion  might  require.  The  superior 
ofHcers  or  governors  of  this  board,  the 
Board  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  were  aod 
are  purely  honorary.  They  receive  no 
remuneration  in  any  shape  for  their  la- 
bours. The  executive  part  of  the  board 
was  to  consist  of  a  salaried  secretary  aod 
treasurer,  with  as  many  clerks  as  might 
be  necessary.  These  officers  were  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  bounty. 
When  this  new  board  was  established, 
two  original  boards  of  First  Fruits  and 
Tenths  were  left.  The  only  alteration 
introduced,  was  that  the  expenses  of  the 
Board  of  Tenths  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  bounty.  The  Boards  of 
First  Fruits  and  Tenths  continue  to  re-, 
ceive  the  dues  as  before;  they  transmit 
them  to  the  Exchequer,  which  again 
transmits  them,  as  it  receives  them,  to 
the  bounty,  which  applies  them  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  poor  livings.  1 
should  mention,  that  for  the  last  century 
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the  government  of  the  bounty  has  been  | 
almost  exclusively  exercised  by  the  bishops. 
The  business  appears  to  have  impercept- 
ibly fallen  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
more  immediately  connected  with  it ;  of 
late  it  has  not  been  the  custom  to  give 
notice  in  the  Gazette  of  the  days  on  which 
the  boards  are  held.     But  any  governor 
who  desires  to  be  summoned  receives  a 
notice.     Such  a   wish    was   recently  ex- 
pressed by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen 
of  London,  who  were  summoned  accord- 
ingly.    About  fifteen  boards  were  usually 
held  in  the  course  of  every  year.     I  have 
now  explained,   as  succinctly  as  possible, 
the   actual   state  and   the  duties   of  the 
three  boards  in  question.    The  Committee 
appointed   by  the  House  to  inquire  into 
the  constitution   of  the   three  boards    in 
question,  went  very  fully  into  the  matter, 
and  examined  several  witnesses,  and  una- 
nimously came  to  the  opinion — an  opinion 
probably  already  formed  by  the  House — 
that  the  machinery  is  more  vast  and  more 
complicated  than  the  business  transacted 
requires ;    and    that   not   only    might    a 
further   sum    be  obtained    for    the    poor 
livings  by  the  reduction  of  the  machinery, 
but  that  the  business  itself  would,  by  the 
adoption   of  such    a   measure,  be  better 
conducted.      Of  the   amount  of   labour 
which    the   Boards   of   First    Fruits   and 
Tenths  have  to   perform,  the  House  may 
form   a  judgment   when  I  state  that  at 
these  boards  the  official  hours  are  only 
from  ten  till  two,  and   that  all  red-letter 
days    are    holidays  ;    that    the    remem- 
brancer, the  chief  oiHcer  who  superintends 
both  these  boards,   resides  in  Somerset- 
shire; that  the  receiver  of  the  Board  of 
First  Fruits  and   arrears  of  Tenths  holds 
two  other  situations  under  Government, 
and  transacts  the  business  of  Craven-street 
at  Whitehall ;  and  that  the  late  receiver 
of  the  Board  of  Tenths  had  only  been  at 
his  office  four  times  in  eight  years.     It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  these  boards  have 
little  to  do,  and  that  little  has  not  always 
been  done  well.     It  is  neither  my  wish 
nor  my  intention  to  find   fault  with  any 
one.     The  defects,  which  the  Committee 
could  not  but  remark,  are  defects  in  the 
system ;  wherever  there  is  very  little  to  do 
principals  will  not  attend  with  assiduity, 
and  wherever  principals  are  not  present, 
abuses  will  creep  in  :  but  I  am  bound  to 
state  that  in  their  transactions  with  the 
two  boards  the  clergy  have   not  always 
.been  kindly  or  fairly  dealt  by,  that  notices 


which    they   should    have    received    have 
been  withheld,  with  no  other  very  obvious 
object  but  that  of  increasing  the  fees ;  and 
when  it  is  recollected  that  when   a  de- 
faulter's name  is  once  on  the  nonsolvent 
roll,  it  is  optional  with  the  remembrancer 
when  to  apply  to  the  Exchequer  for  the 
writ,  and  that  for  arrears  of  tenths  the 
successor  of  an  incumbent  is  liable  as  well 
as  his   heirs   and   executors,  it  becomes 
apparent   how  much   hardship    might  be 
caused   by  a   want  of  regularity  in   this 
matter;   and  that  irregularity  sometimes 
has  taken  place  is  proved  by  the  circum- 
stance  that,   in   the   case  of  the   vicars ' 
choral  of  Salisbury,  ten  years  elapsed  be- 
fore  the  claim  was  urged.     Independent 
of  these   irregularities,  evil  and  inconve- 
nience necessarily  arise  from  the  compli- 
cated nature  of  so  many  boards.     Their 
duties   are   confused,    their    transactions 
useless   and    multiplied,    and    not   easily 
traced  ;  business  is  obstructed  by  refer- 
ence from  one  board  to  the  other,  and  if 
a  complaint  is  made,  it  is  easy  for  one 
board   to  represent  that  the  other  is  in 
fault.    The  Committee,  therefore,  came  to 
the  opinion   that,  as  the  Boards  of  First 
Fruits   and  Tenths   are  at   present  con- 
stituted, a  large  sum  is  most  unprofitably 
diverted    from   the    augmentation  of  the 
poor  livings,  and  they  unanimously  came 
to  the  opinion  that  the  best  way  would  be 
to  abolish  the  two  Boards  of  First  Fruits 
and  Tenths,  and  place  the  whole  concern 
in   the   hands  of    the   Board   of    Queen 
Anne's  Bounty.     The  money  gets  at  last 
where   it  was   meant   to  arrive,  where  it 
must  arrive,  to  accomplish  its  destination, 
into  the  hands  of  the  governors  of  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty,  and  what  is  the  advantage 
of  its  being  sent,  as  it  is  at  present,  by  a 
very  circuitous  route  for  no  conceivable 
object,  and  losing  not  a  little  on  the  way  ? 
The  corporation  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty, 
with  the  addition  of  one  or  two  clerks, 
would  alone  be  fully  equal  to  more  than 
is    at   present    transacted   by  the   three 
boards,  and  the  zeal  and  attention  with 
which  the  governors  had  hitherto  adminis- 
tered the  affairs  of   the   Bounty,  afford 
just  grounds  for  the  persuasion  that  the 
direction  of  the  whole  may  be  safely  in- 
trusted to  their  hands.     If  before  the  year 
1831  tome  proofs  of  insufficient  vigilance 
are  to  be  found  in  a  loss  sustained  by  the 
Bounty  through  the  defalcation  of  a  former 
treasurer,  yet  ample  amends  have  been 
made  by  the  acting-goveroors,  wiio  sioc^ 
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that  time  have  devoted,  and  still  devote, 
a  portion  of  their  incomes  to  replacing  the 
whole  of  the  de6cit.  Since  that  time 
fresh  precautions  have  been  taken,  and 
checks  introduced,  which  appear  to  be 
sufficient,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
that  by  the  gratuitous  services  of  the  pre- 
sent governors,  a  considerable  sum  is  left 
for  the  objects  of  the  Bounty,  which 
the  management  of  the  funds  would 
otherwise  abstract.  The  annual  amount 
of  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the 
two  Boards,  which  it  is  proposed  to 
abolish,  is  2,022/.  18s.  lid.,  a  large  sum 
when  compared  with  the  annual  receipts, 
which  average  no  more  than  14,000/  ;  the 
whole  of  this,  with  the  exception  of  the 
remuneration  of  the  two  clerks,  whom  it  is 
proposed  to  transfer  to  the  establishment 
of  the  bounty,  would  eventually  be  ob- 
tained for  the  poor  livings.  I  say  even- 
tually, because  whilst  I  desire  to  effect  the 
improvement,  1  desire  to  effect  it  without 
prejudice  to  existing  interests.  The  Bill, 
therefore,  proposes  that  the  two  Boards  of 
First  Fruits  and  Tenths  should  be  abo- 
lished, and  their  duties  and  powers  be 
transferred  to  the  Board  of  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty.  To  effect  the  improvement  with- 
out prejudice  to  existing  interests,  the 
Bill  proposes,  that  the  Governor  of  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty  should  be  authorized  to 
make  equitable  compensation  to  all  such 
officers  of  the  abolished  boards  as  shall 
not  be  transferred  to  the  service  of  the 
bounty.  The  office  of  Remembrancer  is  a 
patent  place — it  was  made  a  patent  place 
for  ever  in  the  reign  of  Charles  2nd.  It  is 
a  freehold,  and  has  been  repeatedly  sold. 
It  is,  therefore,  proposed  by  the  Bill,  that 
the  freehold  of  the  patent  of  the  Remem- 
brancer should  be  bought  up  by  the  gover. 
nors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  and  that 
the  fee  on  institutions  to  benefices,  which 
now  forms  a  part  of  the  Remembrancer's 
profits,  should  in  future  become  payable 
to  the  account  of  the  bounty.  There  are 
a  few  more  provisions  in  the  Bill,  of  which 
I  will  only  troublq  the  House  with  two.  In 
order  to  obtain  for  the  management  of 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty  the  advantage  of 
publicity,  it  is  proposed,  1st,  that  once,  in 
the  early  part  of  every  year,  on  some  con. 
▼enient  day,  the  Corporation  of  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty  should  hold  a  general  board, 
of  which  fourteen  days'  previous  notice 
shall  be  given  in  the  London  Gazette ;  and 
2d,  that  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty  shall  annually  present  a  return  of 


their  receipts  and  expenditure  to  the 
Queen  in  Council,  to  be  annually  laid 
before  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Five 
offices,  three  of  which  are  nearly  sinecures, 
will  be  abolished  ;  and  about,  by  the  pro- 
posed alterations,  1 ,500/.  a-yearwill  event- 
ually be  obtained  for  the  poor  livings, 
whilst  the  operations  connected  with  the 
receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  First  Fruits 
and  Tenths  will  be  carried  on  in  a  more 
regular  and  satisfactory  manner.  I  am 
aware  that  the  sum  is  very  inadequate  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  case,  but  1,500/. 
a-year  for  ever  is  not  a  benefit  entirely  to 
be  despised  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  is  better 
that  it  should  be  obtained  for  the  poor 
livings  than  that  it  should  continue  to  be 
expended  in  an  unprofitable  manner.  I  do 
not  seek  to  give  to  the  measure  which  I 
am  attempting  to  introduce  a  value  be- 
yond its  due.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  of  no 
momentous  importance,  but  still  it  is  an 
improvement,  and,  as  such,  will  I  trust  re- 
ceive the  approbation  and  support  of  the 
House.  The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded 
by  moving  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  Baines  did  not  rise  to  oppose  the 
motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  for  going  into  a 
Committee.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a 
decided  friend  to  the  Bill,  which  was  in- 
tended to  economise  the  profuse  expendi- 
ture that  had  hitherto  existed  in  the  col- 
lection and  distribution  of  the  First  Fruits 
and  Tenths.  Would  the  House  believe 
it,  that  out  of  the  miserable  pittance  of 
13,500/.  a-year  collected  from  the  digni- 
fied and  beneficed  clergy  in  England  and 
Wales  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  clergy, 
amounting  in  number  to  many  thousands, 
upwards  of  5,000/.  was  expended  every 
year  in  management  before  the  First  Fruits 
and  Tenths  reached  those  who  ought  to 
be  benefited  by  the  Fund.  It  was  high 
time  that  such  a  system  should  be  re- 
formed ;  and  if  he  had  any  complaint  to 
make  against  his  hon.  Friend's  Bill,  it  was, 
not  that  it  went  too  far,  but  that  it  did  not 
go  far  enough.  The  Select  Committee  on 
First  Fruits  and  Tenths  and  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty,  of  which  his  hon.  Friend  was  the 
chairman,  and  of  which  he  (Mr.  Baines) 
was  a  member,  recommended  a  much  more 
extensive  measure  than  this :  their  recom- 
mendation in  their  report  was,  that  the 
Tenths  should  be  paid  in  future  upon  a 
valuation  approaching  more  nearly  to  their 
real  amount  than  at  present ;  and  he  would 
say,  that  even  the  Tenths,  if  fairly  coU 
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lected  according  to  their  original  institu- 
tion, would  yield  for  the  poor  clergy 
200,000/.  a-year,  instead  of  13,500/.,  the 
sum  produced  by  them  at  present.  The 
difference  was  enormous;  and  he  hoped 
that  when  he  brought  in  the  Bill  of  which 
he  had  given  notice,  he  should  have  the 
support,  not  only  of  his  hon.  Friend,  but 
of  all  the  zealous  supporters  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  clergy  in  the  House,  especially 
when  it  was  considered  that  if  the  First 
Fruits  and  Tenths  were  collected  now  in 
their  full  value,  as  they  were  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  8th,  they  would  produce 
500,000/.  a-year.  Nothing  could  be  more 
important  in  any  country  than  to  uphold 
the  station  of  the  labouring  clergy  of  all 
denominations,  by  raising  them  above 
penury  in  their  circumstances ;  and  as  his 
Bill  had  this  object,  he  hoped  that  it  would, 
when  brought  forward,  secure  the  support 
of  both  sides  of  the  House.  It  might  seem 
singular  that  he,  not  being  a  member  of 
the  Establishment,  should  take  up  a  mea- 
sure of  this  nature ;  but  his  reason  was 
that,  though  the  evil  of  which  he  com- 
plained had  existed  for  ages,  no  person 
connected  with  the  Church  had  ventured 
to  grapple  with  the  difficulty,  and  even  his 
hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Nottingham- 
shire, had  shrunk  from  following  up  the 
recommendation  of  his  own  Committee.  He 
was  not  inclined  to  censure  his  hon.  Friend 
for  having  pursued  this  course;  he  was 
rather  disposed  to  consider  it  as  an  act  of 
courtesy  to  himself,  and  as  proceeding 
from  a  wish  to  allow  him  to  prosecute  a 
measure  through  Parliament  that  he  had 
taken  up  before  the  First  Fruits'  Com- 
mittee was  moved  by  his  hon.  Friend.  He 
had  only  further  to  say,  that  he  had  some 
amendments  to  propose  upon  the  Bill  now 
before  the  House  when  it  came  into  Com- 
mittee, the  principal  of  which  were  to 
facilitate  the  searches  at  the  Bounty- 
office,  to  restore  the  governorship  of  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty  to  its  original  mixed  cha- 
racter of  lay  and  clerical,  and  to  secure 
the  economic  settlement  of  all  litigated 
questions  by  providing  a  summary  means 
of  securing  the  due  observance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  when  it  had  passed  into 
an  Act. 

The  House  went  into  Committee. 

On  Clause  12, 

Mr.  Baines  moved  an  additional  para- 
graph, enacting  that  the  Court  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Corporation  of  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty  should  \m  future  be  held  to  be 


duly  constituted  and  empowered  to  act 
only  when  one-half  at  least  of  the  gover- 
nors present  were  laymen.  His  object 
was  to  restore  the  court  to  its  original 
form,  and  provide  against  the  possibility 
of  abuses. 

Mr.  Estcourt  objected  to  the  addition, 
as  invidious  and  as  imputing  improper 
motives  to  the  ecclesiastical  governors, 
who  had  always  done  their  duty  in  a 
manner  that  deserved  the  thanks  of  the 
country. 

Sir  R,  H,  Inglis  also  objected  to  the 
amendment.  The  number  of  laymen  now 
qualified  by  law  to  act  on  the  board  was 
nearer  1.000  than  500. 

Mr.  Baines  could  not  think  that  the 
management  had  been  so  praiseworthy  as 
was  said,  because  it  had  not  been  econo- 
mical, the  cost  of  managing  the  income  of 
the  corporation  being  forty  per  cent,  on 
the  whole. 

Mr.  Goulburn  did  not  object  to  the 
board  carrying  on  its  business  as  at  pre- 
sent. Any  layman  who  wished  to  attend 
the  board  might  easily  do  so  by  stating 
his  intention  to  the  secretary,  who  would 
send  him  a  summons.  He  had  had  occa- 
sion to  pay  much  attention  to  the  subject ; 
and  he  appealed  to  the  learned  Solicitor- 
General  to  know  whether  the  board  had 
any  power  under  the  Act  to  make  a  new 
valuation.  He  had  taken  the  opinions  of 
many  eminent  lawyers  upon  the  subject, 
and  they  were  all  uniform  in  holding 
that  the  governors  had  no  such  power 
either  in  this  country  or  in  Ireland.  It 
was,  therefore,  no  imputation  upon  them 
not  to  have  done  what  the  law  did  not 
empower  them  to  do.  His  opposition  to 
the  amendment  was  simply  that  it  con- 
tained an  imputation  upon  those  who  had 
hitherto  been  intrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fund.  He  thought  it  hard  to 
cast  an  imputation  upon  the  governors, 
and  interfere  with  the  carrying  on  of  the 
business,  because  persons  entitled  to 
attend  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  put 
themselves  in  the  way  of  being  called 
upon.  Any  gentleman  sending  his  address 
to  the  secretary  would  be  sure  to  receive  a 
summons,  but  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time 
and  trouble  to  require  the  secretary  to 
send  notices  to  three  or  four  hundred  per- 
sons whose  residences  were  not  known. 

Mr.  Hume  thought,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  reasonable  than  to  direct  the 
officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  send  sum- 
monses to  every  member  of  the  board. 
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The  Solicitor-General  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Goulburn) 
that  however  expedient  it  might  be  to 
have  a  new  valuation,  neither  the  Board  of 
First  Fruits  nor  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty 
had  the  power  under  the  Act  no  make  a 
valuation. 

Sir  M,  Wood  could  state  to  the  House, 
that  the  moment  the  aldermen  knew  that 
they  were  governors  of  the  board  they 
began  to  attend.  It  was  a  long  time, 
however,  before  the  fact  became  generally 
known. 

Mr.  Baines  had  no  objection  to  the 
clause  being  taken  into  consideration  on 
the  report. 

The  other  clauses  were  agreed  to,  with 
amendments. 

Report  to  be  received. 

Hackney  Carriages.]  Sir  M,  Wood 
moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into 
Committee  on  the  Hackney  Carriages  Bill. 

Mr.  Hawes  opposed  the  Speaker's  leav- 
ing the  chair.  He  was  sorry  to  differ  in 
opinion  from  his  hon.  Friend  as  to  this 
Bill.  He  entertained,  however,  very  great 
objections  to  the  principle,  and  he  did  not 
think,  if  it  went  into  Committee,  that  it 
could  be  materially  improved.  He  objected 
that  there  should  be  two  distinct  boards, 
one  in  the  city  of  London  and  one  in 
Westminster,  to  govern  the  same  body  of 
men. 

Sir  M.  Wood  was  surprised  at  the  ob- 
jections raised  by  his  hon.  Friend,  because 
one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Bill  was  to 
give  the  same  power  to  the  magistrates  of 
Westminster  as  was  enjoyed  by  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  city  of  London.  But  as 
regarded  any  hardship  upon  the  owners  of 
these  carriages,  so  far  from  their  objecting 
to  it,  they  had  waited  on  him,  expressing 
their  wish  that  the  Bill  should  pass  as  it 
now  stood. 

Sir  George  Strickland  thought,  the 
House  ought  to  go  into  Committee  on  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  Hume  had  ol)jections  to  almost 
every  clause  of  the  Bill  which  contained  a 
penalty.  He  suggested  that  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet should  withdraw  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Warhurton  thought,  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet was  bound  to  delay  his  Bill  until  the 
police  of  the  city  underwent  the  proposed 
regulation,  and  he  would  move  that  the 
Bill  be  committed  that  day  six  months. 

Only  thirty-seven  Members  being  pre- 
sent, the  House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  March  1,  1838. 

MiNuiES.]    BilL     Read  a  first  lime '.^Custody  of  Insane' 

Persons. 
Petition  presented.    By  Lord  Foley,  from  Kidderminster, 

for  the  abolition  of  Slavery. 

Roman  Ca-^olic  Oath.]  The  Bisbop 
of  Exeter  had  to  present  to  their  Lordships 
a  petition  on  a  very  important  subject.  It 
came  from  certain  inhabitants  of  the  city 
of  Cork,  and,  as  it  was  not  very  long,  he 
moved  *'That  it  be  read  at  length." 

The  petition  was  read  accordingly  in 
substance  as  follows : 

"  That  by  the  passing  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Bill,  in  1829,  a  serious  alteration  was 
made  in  the  security  of  thii  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty of  this  country,  and  by  which  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  ren- 
dered eligible  to  various  offices  and  seats  in 
Parliament.  That,  notwithstanding  the  oath 
taken  by  Roman  Catholics,  upon  entering  into 
office  and  taking  seats  in  Parliament,  not  to 
subvert  the  Protestant  Church,  or  weaken  the 
established  religion,  the  petitioners  had  viewed 
with  great  alarm  certain  persons  of  this  de- 
scription, openly  avowing  themselves  in  favour 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  petitioners  called  their  Lordships'  atten- 
tion more  particularly  to  the  fact  of  conspira- 
cies existing,  amongst  other  places,  in  Cork 
and  Carlow,  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking 
away  the  lives  of  Protestants  by  base  and  false 
swearing  on  the  part  of  Roman  Catholics,  and 
which,  it  was  apprehended,  had  succeeded  in 
numerous  instances ;  and  the  petitioners  prayed 
their  Lordships  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
might  be  calculated  to  render  the  sworn  en« 
gagements  of  the  Roman  Catholics  effectual 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended.'' 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  then  said,  that,  in 
supporting  the  petition  which  their  Lord- 
ships had  just  heard  read,  he  should  feel  it 
necessary  to  refer  to  a  great  number  of 
documents.  It  was  there  stated,  that  a 
solemn  compact  had,  in  1 829,  been  entered 
into  between  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  this  Protestant  state, 
in  consequence  of  the  former  being  admitted 
to  the  benefits  conferred  on  them  by  the 
measure  commonly  called  the  Catholic  Re- 
lief Act.  The  Roman  Catholics  then  bound 
themselves  not  in  any  way  to  interfere  with 
the  Protestant  Establishment.  As  it  bad 
been  denied  that  such  a  compact  had  been 
entered  into,  he  should  feel  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  make  a  few  observations  to  the 
House,  in  order  to  prove  that  such  a  com- 
pact had  been  made.  That  fact  had  been 
denied,  if  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the 
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published  reports  of  the  proceedings  in  Par- 
liament, and  he  did  not  know  why  reliance 
should   not   be  placed   on   them,  by  Mr. 
O'Connell  on  the   11th  of  March,  1834. 
On  that  day  he  moved  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Select  Committee  to  consider  the  oaths 
which  were  taken,  and  those,  if  any,  which 
ought   to  be  taken   by  Members  of    the 
House  of  Commons.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  then  said, — ''In  1829  we  were 
not  asked  by  the  Government  to  make  any 
compact  or  contract,  and  we  made  none. 
A  seat  in  Parliament  is  not  to  be  considered 
by  us  as  a  privilege,  but  as  a  matter  of 
right."      On  that  occasion   Lord  Althorp 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  both  expressed  their 
extreme   regret   that    this   subject   should 
have  been  again  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration  of  Parliament.     Lord  Althorp 
said,  as  well  as  he  recollected,  on  that  oc- 
casion, that,  if  it  had  been  conceived  pos- 
sible that,  in  five  years  from  the  passing  of 
that  measure,  such  a  proposition  could  have 
been  made  in  either  House  of  Parliament, 
he  was  quite  sure  that  the  act  would  not 
have  been  carried.     Sir  Robert  Peel  went 
more  at  large  into  the  subject  to  prove  that 
there   had  been  a   compact.      Thus  both 
Lord  Althorp  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  agreed 
in  the  proposition  that  a  compact  had  been 
entered  into.     It  never  was  contended  that 
a  compact  had  been  entered  into  with  all 
the  necessary  forms  of  recognised  powers 
on   each  side ;    but  it  was  a  question  of 
common  sense  and  common  feeling,  whe- 
ther what  had  passed  on  both  sides  did  or 
did  not  amount  to  a  compact.     He  did  not 
see  all  the  noble  Lords  present  who  were 
likely  to  be  in  a  condition  to  know  what 
passed  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
the    Protestant   leaders   of  the   House  of 
Commons  at  that  time ;  but  he  saw  some 
noble  Lords  who  were  Members  of  that 
Cabinet  who  introduced  the  Bill  in  ques- 
tion, who  must  have  known  whether  any 
thing  like  a  compact  had  then  taken  place ; 
and  he   ventured  to  express  a  hope,  that 
they  would  have  the  goodness  to  say,  if  it 
were  contradicted  now,  whether  there  was 
or  was  not  a  compact  then  entered  into,  or 
an  agreement  that  amounted  to  a  fair  un- 
derstanding of  one.     Whatever  might  be 
the  result  of  that  appeal,  he  should  take 
leave   to    show    to    their    Lordships,   that 
enough  had  occurred  on   the  part  of  tlie 
Roman  Catholics,  in  making  their  applica- 
tions  to    Parliament,    to   constitute   them 
contracting  parties  to  the  provisions  of  any 
measure   that   might   be   passed  for  their 
relief,  when  Parliament  thought  fit  to  ac- 


cede to  their  petitions.  They  were  at  first 
called  by  the  humble  name  of  *'  petitions," 
though  afterwards  they  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  demands  for  relief.  He  should 
now  take  some  short  extracts  or  passages 
from  certain  petitions  which  the  Roman 
Catholics  had  at  various  times  presented  to 
Parliament.  The  first  to  whidi  he  should 
allude  was  one  presented  in  the  year  1757, 
from  Dr.  O'Keefe,  a  Mr.  O'Connell,  and 
others.     The  petitioners  said, 

"  It  has  been  objected  to  us  that  we  wish 
to  subvert  the  present  Church  Establishment, 
for  the  purpose  of  substituting  a  Catholic  Es- 
tablishment in  its  stead.  Now,  we  do  hereby 
disclaiiB,  disavow,  and  solemnly  abjure  any 
such  intention ;  and,  further,  if  we  shall  be 
admitted  into  any  share  of  the  constitution, 
by  our  being  restored  to  the  right  of  the 
elective  franchise,  we  are  ready,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  to  declare,  that  we  will  not 
exercise  that  privilege  to  disturb  and  weaken 
the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion  or 
Protestant  government  in  this  country/' 

The  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  O'Connell) 
to  whom  he  had  referred,  denied  that  a 
seat  in  Parliament  was  to  be  regarded  as  a 
privilege  conferred  upon  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. He,  therefore,  wished  to  show, 
that  at  the  veVy  earliest  movement  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  body,  they  acknowledged 
the  possession  of  the  elective  franchise  to 
be  a  privilege.  The  next  extract  with 
which  he  should  trouble  their  Lordships 
was,  from  a  petition  presented  to  the  Irish 
parliament  from  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  in  which  the  petitioners  said, 

**  With  satisfaction  we  acquiesce  in  the 
establishment  of  the  national  Church ;  we 
neither  repine  at  its  possessions,  nor  envy  its 
dignities ;  we  are  ready  upon  this  point  to 
give  every  assurance  that  is  binding  upon 
man  " 

He  now  came  to  a  petition  which  was 
presented  in  1 805,  and  which  was  the  more 
worthy  of  remark  as  bearing  the  signature 
of  Mr.  O'Connell  himself.  In  that  petition 
he  found  the  following  passage  : — 

"  By  the  same  solemn  obligation  '  they  are 
bound  and  firmly  pledged  to  defend,  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  the  settlement  and 
arrangement  of  property  in  their  country,  as 
established  by  the  laws  now  in  being ;  that 
they  have  disclaimed,  disavowed,  and  solemnly 
abjured  every  intention  to  subvert  the  present 
Church  establishment,  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
stituting a  Catholic  establishment  m  its  stead,' 
and  that  they  have  also  solemnly  sworn  '  that 
they  will  not  exercise  any  privilege,  to  which 
they  are  or  may  become  entitled,  to  disturb  or 
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This   was  further  demonstrated  by  other 

evidence  to  which  he  now  begged  leave  to 
call  their  Lordships' attention.  Thesecretarj 
to  the  Catholic  board,  in  his  esamiDation 
before  the  Committee  of  that  House,  sud 
he  firmly  believed,  that  the  Catholic  body 
had  no  intention  of  intermeddling  with  the 
Protestant  Church  Establishment.  This 
was  an  extract  from  his  evidence ; — 


weakan  the  Protestant  religior 
governraent  in  Ireland." 

In  1808,  a  petition  was  presented,  in 
which  he  found  this  passage  : — 

"  Your  petitioners  most  solemnly  declare 
that  they  do  not  seek  or  wish  in  any  way  to 
injure  or  encroach  upon,  Ihe  rights,  posses- 
sions, or  revenues  apperlaining  to  llie  bishops 
and  clergy  of  llie  Protestant  religion,  as  by 
law  established,  or  lo  ihe  churches  committed 
to  Iheir  charge,  or  any  of  them  ;  the  extern  of 
their  humble  application  being,  that  tliey  be 
governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  rendered 
capable  of  the  same  civil  and  military  offices, 
franchises,  rewards,  and  honours,  as  their  fel- 
low-subjects of  every  other  denomination." 

He  would  trouble  their  Lordships  with  only 
one  more  extract  from  petitions.  In  1812, 
a  similar  petition  was  presented.  This  peti- 
tion was  the  more  remarkable,  because  it 
was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
by  a  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Broug- 
ham), as  he  now  was,  hut  who  was  at  that 
time  a  Member  of  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament. He  was  sorry  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  was  not  then  in  his  place, 
because  he  was  sure  that  he  would  have 
concurred  in  what  he  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter) 
■  was  then  stating.  The  petition  presented 
by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  in  1813, 
contained  the  following  passage  :  — 

"  We  have  disclaimed,  disavowed,  and  so- 
lemnly abjured  any  intention  to  subvert  Ihe 
present  Church  Establishment  Tor  the  purpose 
of  substituting  a  Catholic  Establishment  in  its 
stead.  And  we  have  solemnly  sworn,  that  we 
will  not  exercise  any  privilege,  lo  which  we 
are  or  may  become  entitled,  lo  disturb  and 
weaken  the  Protestant  religion  or  ProteslaDi 
Government  in  Ireland-  We  can,  with  per- 
fect truth,  assure  this  honourable  House,  that 
the  political  and  moral  principles  asserted  by 
those  solemn  and  special  tests,  are  not  merely 
jn  unison  with  our  fixed  principles,  but  ex- 
pressly inculcated  by  the  religion  we  profess." 

It  80  happened,  that  the  nohle  and  learned 
Lord,  in  presenting  that  petition,  remarked 
upon  the  oath  in  a  very  strong  manner. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  said,  "You 
have  got  all  the  security  that  oaths  can 
give  you — I  defy  the  art  of  man  to  devise 
anything  stronger."  Their  Lordaliips 
would  perceive,  from  the  passages  he  had 
quoted,  that  before  the  boon  was  obtained 
there  was  a  wish,  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  to  give  every  satisfaction  that 
could  he  required  hy  a  Protestant  Legisla- 
lature  and  a  Protestant  State,  and  a  perfect 
readiness  to  enter  into  engagements  that 
should  preclude  them  from  any  right  of 
interference  with  the  Established  Church. 


"  Have  you,  in  conversations  or  at  meelings 
of  Catholics,  or  communication  with  Ca- 
tholics,  ever  heard  any  speculation  advanced 
of  a  change  in  that  establishment  being  desir- 
able to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland?  Never; 
nor  do  I  believe  the  Catholics  either  wish  or 
desire  it.  As  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  com- 
municating with  the  respectable  portion  of 
ihero,  we  have  always  deeply  regretted,  that 
our  emancipation  has  been  so  mixed  up  with 
ecclesiastical  matters  ;  we  have  always  con- 
sidered it  most  unfortunate  that  the  question 
has  not  been  separated.  Our  earnest  wish 
would  be  for  every  possible  guard  and  barrier, 
and  fence,  and  protection,  to  the  Established 
Church,  and  that  all  her  rites  and  immunities 
should  be  preserved.  I  can  undertake  to  say, 
that  not  a  single  Catholic  clergyman  in  Ireland 
will  contradict  what  I  aver,  that  they,  as 
Catholics,  have  no  views  whatsoever  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  establishment.'' 

He  should  read  no  more  extracts  from  pe- 
titions or  the  statements  of  bymen,  but 
should  proceed  to  lay  before  their  Lord- 
ships some  clerical  statements.  He  should 
advert  to  certain  declarations  of  Dr. 
M'Hale,  who  was  not  at  the  time  tbey 
were  made  so  high  in  the  Church  as  he  then 
was,  but  was  in  a  position  which  entitled 
his  opinions  on  Catholic  matters  to  great 
respect.  On  the  6th  of  November,  1826, 
Dr.  M'Hale,  who  hod  been  for  eleven 
years  a  lecturer  in  Maynooth  College,  stated 
on  oatli,  before  the  Commissioners  of  in- 
quiry into  Irish  Education,  us  follows  :— 

"  Without  reference  to  Parliamentary  en- 
actments, I  do  not  consider  the  Church  Estab. 
lishmem  in  Ireland  as  productive  of  benefit  to 
the  country,  but  as  I  am  bound  to  obey  the 
law,  1  shall  acquiesce  in  the  enactments  of  the 
Legislature.  If  there  were  no  laws  to  bind 
me,  I  should  feel  no  respect  for  the  Establish- 
ment. As  it  is,  I  am  bound  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  country,  and  respect  its  enactments." 

In  another  place  he  says— 

"  Although  the  great  mass  of  the  Catholic 
population  derive  no  benefit  from  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  are  therefore  under  no 
moral  obligation  to  pay  tithes  to  it,  yet  so  long 
as  the  law  requires  that  tithes  should  be  paid, 
they  will  acquiesce  in  its  decisions." 

He  went  on  to  say:— 
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*'  As  to  the  dignitaries  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland^  we  shall  never  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  in  their  tempo- 
ralities, or  the  possession  of  their  titles,  con- 
ceiving that  the  state,  which  conferred  thein, 
alone  has  the  power  to  take  them  away,  and 
considering  that,  as  St.  Paul  says, '  We  ought 
not  to  refuse  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due, 
or  tribute  to  whom  tribute.'  " 

He  next  felt  it  necessary  to  call  their  atten- 
tion to  the  testimony  of  a  layman,  which  he 
had  forgotten  at  the  moment  when  he  said, 
that  he  would  quote  no  more  matter  drawn 
from  that  source,  and  which  was  very  im- 
portant. It  was  the  evidence  given  by 
Mr.  O'Connell  himself.  He  quoted  this 
testimony  as  it  had  been  given  to  their 
Lordships  by  a  noble  Earl  whom  he  re- 
gretted not  to  see  in  his  place — he  meant 
the  Earl  of  Winchilsea ;  because,  had  the 
noble  Earl  been  present,  he  would  have 
been  able  to  inform  their  Lordships  from 
what  source  he  obtained  the  information. 
He  was  satisfied,  however,  that  their  Lord- 
ships would  consider  that  noble  EarFs 
name  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  testimony.  The  evidence  of 
Mr.  O'Connell,  as  quoted  by  the  noble 
Earl,  was  as  follows  :•— » 

"  Suppose  the  witness  were  to  receive  a 
carte  blanche  upon  the  subject  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  and  were  required  to  fill  up  the 
extent  of  concession  with  which  the  Roman 
Catholics  would  be  satisfied,  how  would  he  do 
so,  and  what  would  they  require? — Mr. 
O'Connell. — I  would  require  that  the  doors 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  should  be 
thrown  open  to  Roman  Catholics ;  and  that 
persons  professing  that  religion  should  be 
eligible  to  hold  the  situation  of  judges,  and 
other  places  of  trust  and  emolument,  from 
which  they  are  now  excluded.  This  is  what 
I  would  require,  and  what  would,  I  think, 
satisfy  them ;  but,  in  making  this  concession, 
I  would  recommend  the  absolute  abolition  of 
40*.  freeholds.  —  Let  the  witness  state  for 
what  reasons  he  would  recommend  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  privilege  of  elective  franchise. 
Mr.  O'Connell. — For  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  Established  religion  in  Ireland,  and  I 
would  further  recommend,  that  no  concession 
whatever  be  made  to  ihe  Roman  Catholics 
unless  the  Establishment  in  Ireland  be  ren- 
dered inviolable,  —  The  recommendation 
now  given,  and  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
witness  appear  to  be  very  much  at  variance 
with  those  sentiments  said  to  have  been  con- 
tained in  his  speeches  at  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion and  elsewhere.  —  Mr.  O'Connell.  — 
I  do  not  hold  myself  bound  by  what  I  might 
have  said  in  that  assembly  or  elsewhere,  under 
particular  circumstances.  Many  things  have 
been  spoken  by  me  on  these  occasions  in  the 
)i,eat  of   debate,  or  under  the  influence  of 
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excited  feelings,  to  which,  in  cooler  moments, 
I  would  not  give  the  sanction  of  my  judg« 
roent."* 

Now,  he  thought  he  had  shown,  that  the 

♦  With  reference  to  this  quotation,  the 
following  correspondence  took  place  betweea 
Mr.    O'Connell    and    the    Earl   of  WinchiU 


sea :  — 


*'  To  THE  Editor  of  the  Times. 


'*  Sir, — May  I  request  that  you  will  have  the 
kindness  to  insert  in  your  paper  of  to-morrow 
the  enclosed  correspondence  ? 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
*'  Your  most  obedient,  humble,  servant, 

"  Winchilsea  and  Notpingham. 

"  2,  Hill-street,  March  20, 1838." 


"  16,  Pall-mall,  London,  March  5, 1838. 

"  My  Lord, — I  cannot  bring  myself  one 
moment  to  doubt  that  your  Lordship  will 
receive  this  letter  in  the  spirit  of  courtesy  in 
which  I  write  it,  and  that  you  will  do  me  the 
act  of  justice  which  I  respectfully  solicit  from 
your  Lordship,  precisely  as  you  would  desire 
to  have  a  similar  justice  done  to  yourself  under 
similar  circumstances,  should  they  be  applic- 
able to  you. 

"  The  gromds,  my  Lord,  upon  which  I  ask 
this  act  of  justice  are  these:— The  Lord 
Hishop  of  Exeter  is  reported  by  the  newspapers, 
and  in  particular  in  the  Morning  Post  and 
Mom'mg  Chronicle,  to  have  quoted  you,  my 
Lord,  as  his  authority  for  attributing  to  me 
opinions  and  assertions  the  exactitude  of  which 
I  mean  publicly  to  deny ;  but  being  convinced 
either  that  the  newspapers  misunderstood  the 
right  rev.  Prelate,  or  that  some  person  has 
misinformed  J  your  Lordship,  I  solicit  at  your 
hands  a  reply  to  the  two  questions  which  I  beg 
leave  to  address  to  you  on  the  subject.  I  think 
I  have  a  right,  in  point  of  justice,  to  such 
reply,  but  I  prefer  seeking  it  as  an  act  of 
courtesy. 

**  The  first  question  is,  whether  your  Lord- 
ship ever  quoted  the  questions  and  answers 
specified  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  or  1  should 
rather  say,  alleged  by  the  newspapers  to  havr 
been  specified  by  him  ? 

*'The  second  question  is,  if  the  facts  be 
answered  affirmatively,  upon  what  authority 
did  you,  my  Lord,  quote  them  ? 

"In  order  to  save  your  Lordship  any 
trouble  in  searching  for  the  matter  which  has 
given  rise  to  these  questions,  I  beg  leave  to 
enclose  that  portion  of  the  Morning  Fost,  of 
the  2nd  instant,  which  contains  the  supposed 
introductory  words  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate, 
and  the  queries  and  replies  of  the  introduction 
of  which  I  complain. 

**  1  think  it  my  duty  to  add,  that  until  I  read 
the   newspaper  of  the    2nd  instant,  1   never 
heard    of  such  questions   and  replies,   that  I 
remember. 
L 
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Roman  Catholics,  on  their  part,  were  ready 
to  enter  into  a  compact ;  and,  from  what 
he  had  said  of  the  declaration  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  March,  1834,  it  was  clearly 
so  considered  by  Parliament.  Their  Lord- 
ships would  perfectly  recollect,  that  on  the 
^8th  of  April,  1837,  when  the  Marquess  of 
Downshire  presented  a  petition  from  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland,  stating  that  they 
did  not  approve  of  that  oath,  the  noble 
Viscount  near  him  had  said,  '*  he  did  not 
approve  of  that  oath.  Their  Lordships  all 
knew  how  it  was  introduced,  how  it  was 
got  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill. 
Without  that  oath,  their  Lordships  knew 
the  bill  would  never  have  been  got  through 
Parliament."  That  was  very  true,  and  it 
was  satisfactory  to  show,ihat  that  amounted 
to  a  compact  on  both  sides.  He  still 
hoped  to  have  the  advantage  of  hearing 
what  must  be  known  by  certain  noble 
Lords — namely,  what  actually  passed  be- 
tween the  Roman  Catholic  leaders  and  the 
Cabinet  at  the  time  when  the  Emancipa- 
tion Bill  was  introduced.  But  whether 
there  was  a  compact  or  not  would  be  very 
far  from  deciding  the  question.  The  great 
point  was,  whether  those  persons  had,  as 

"It  is  right  that  I  should  add,  that  I  am  not 
inquiring  into  anything  that  was  said  or  done 
in  the  Hoase  of  Lords.  I  appeal  solely  to 
the  newspaper  statements,  and  my  inquiries 
are  limited  exclusively  to  the  document  set 
out  in  these  newspapers,  purporting  to  be  an 
examination  I  underwent.  I  solicit  informa- 
tion merely  as  to  whether  that  document  was 
represented  to  your  Lordship  as  genuine,  and 
if  so,  by  whom  and  in  what  manner.  This 
is  my  object  in  writing  to  your  Lordship. 

"  Confiding  to  your  courtesy  for  as  speedy 
a  reply  as  may  suit  your  perfect  convenience, 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  very 
obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  Daniel  O'Coxnell. 

"The  EarlofWinchilsea." 


"  Eastwell-park,  March  6,  1838. 

"Sir, — I  hasten  to  reply  to  your  letter, 
which  has  just  reached  me.  In  answer  to  the 
first  question  which  you  have  put  to  me, 
*  Wheiher  I  ever  quoted  the  questions  and 
answers  lately  specified  by  the  Hishop  of  Ex- 
eter in  the  House  of  Lords } '  the  extracts  of 
which  you  have  enclosed  to  me,  I  beg  to 
inform  you,  that  I  certainly  have,  upon  differ- 
ent occasions,  both  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
elsewhere,  publicly  quoted  them. 

"  In  answer  to  your  second  question,  *  Upon 
what  authority  I  quoted  them  ? '  I  have  only 
to  reply,  that  I  read  them  in  the  House  of 
Lords  out  of  a  ^newspaper,  in  which  they  had 
been  inserted,  stating,  at  the  same  time,  as  they 
had  received  no  contradiction  from   you,  that 


the  petitioners  alleged,  and  as  he  (the 
Bishop  of  Exeter)  thought  they  had, 
violated  their  sworn  engagements.  Then, 
in  order  to  see  whether  they  had  or  had 
not  done  so,  the  first  thing  necessary  would 
be  to  ascertain  what  their  sworn  engage- 
ments were,  to  look  at  the  oath,  and  also 
to  look  at  what  must  be  considered  as  the 
fair  interpretation  of  that  oath.  He  should 
not  fatigue  their  Ix>rdships  by  reading  the 
whole  of  the  oath,  but  should  confine  him- 
self to  that  part  of  it  which  related  espe- 
cially to  this  subject.  The  Roman  Catholic 
oath  contained  this  passage  :— 

''  I  do  swear  that  I  will  defend  to  the  ut- 
most of  my  power  the  settlement  of  property 
within  this  realm,  as  established  by  the  laws: 
and  I  do  hereby  disclaim,  disavow,  and 
solemnly  abjure  any  intention  to  subvert  the 
present  Church  Establishment,  as  settled  by 
law  within  this  realm ;  and  I  do  solemnly 
swear  that  I  never  will  exercise  any  privilege 
to'which  I  am  or  may  become  entitleo,  to  dis- 
turb or  weaken  the  Protestant  religion  or 
Protestant  government  in  this  kingdom  :  and 
I  do  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  God,  pro- 
fess, testify,  and  declare,  that  I  do  make  this 
declaration,  and  every  part  thereof,  in  the 
plain  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  words  of  this 

I  conceived  them  to  be  authentic.  If  in  this 
conclusion  1  find  myself  mistaken,  I  have 
only  to  add,  that  I  shall  be  ready  to  acknow« 
ledge  it. 

'*  I  cannot  bring  back  to  my  recollection 
positively  at  what  time,  or  in  what  paper,  the 
quotations  appeared ;  but  I  think  either  in 
the  Morning  Post  or  New  Times,  and  that  they 
were  founded  on  the  evidence  given  by  you, 
about  the  year  1825,  on  the  subject  of  the  Ro- 
man CathoUc  Relief  Bill. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
"  Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

'*WiNcniLSEA  AND  Nottingham. 
"  Daniel  O'Connell,  Esq." 


"  16,  Pall-mall,. March  17,  1838. 

*'  My  Lord, — I  am  bound  to  acknowledge 
thankfully  the  promptitude  and  distinctness  of 
the  reply  to  my  two  questions. 

*'  I  owe  it  to  myself,  and  I  think  I  also  owe 
it  to  you,  my  Lord,  to  state,  that  although  I 
had  no  doubt  that  the  pretended  extract  of  my 
evidence,  which  you  found  in  the  newspapers 
mentioned  by  your  Loi-dship,  was  a  mere 
fabrication  by  the  writers  of  those  newspapers, 
yet  I  have  taken  the  trouble  of  reading  over 
the  entire  of  ray  evidence  before  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  I  can  now  solemnly  pledge 
myself  that  the  passage  quoted  by  yon  is 
totally  unfounded,  and  that  no  evidence  of 
mine  could  warrant  the  publication  of  that 
passage  as  genuine.  You  have,  therefore,  I  do 
assure  you,  my  Lord,  been  deceived  by  the 
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oathy   without  any  evasion,  equivocation,  or 
mental  reservation  whatsoever." 

Now,  in  order  to  come  at  the  real  mean- 
ing of  those  words,  and  to  arrive  at  their 
true  construction,  did  not,  he  conceived, 
require  much  argument.  He  knew  it  had 
heen  denied,  that  they  were  to  look  alone 
at  the  animus  imponentis — that  they  were 
not  to  rely  on  the  meaning  the  petitioners 
affixed  to  the  oath.  Well,  then,  they  cer- 
tainly had  a  right,  in  their  endeavour 
to  interpret  its  meaning  correctly,  to 
refer  to  any  contemporaneous  history  or 
to  any  contemporaneous  or  cognate  acts  or 
words  of  the  Legislature,  as  tending  to, 
elucidate  the  question.  Now,  for  that 
purpose,  he  would  request  the  attention  of 
their  Lordships  while  the  Clerk  at  the 
table  read  certain  extracts  from  the  Speech 
his  Majesty  George  4th  was  pleased  to 
command  the  Lords  Commissioners  to 
deliver  in  the  year  1 829-  The  Clerk  then 
read  as  follows : — 

"The  state  of  Ireland  has  been  the  object 
of  his  Majesty's  continued  solicitude.  His 
Majesty  laments,  that  in  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  an  association  should  still  exist 
which  is  dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  and 

newspapers  you  quote,  and  perhaps  you 
would  permit  me  to  say,  that  my  leaving  the 
deception  uncontradicted  would  be  no  proof 
of  its  truth,  as  I  have  little  inclination  and  less 
time  to  contradict  the  multitudinous  false 
charges  daily  published  in  the  newspapers 
against  me. 

"  I  readily  offer  your  Lordship  to  authenti- 
cate or  to  contradict  any  matter  attributed  to 
rae  of  which  you  should  desire  to  make  public 
use,  if  you  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  a  pre- 
vious inquiry  from  me. 

"Again,  my  Lord,  thanking  you  for  your 
satisfactory  reply,  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
my  Lord,  your  very  obedient  humble  servant.. 

"  DilNIEL  O'COKNELL. 

"  The  Earl  of  Winchilsea." 


"  2,  Hill-street,  March  19,  1838. 

"  Sir, — I  was  on  the  point  of  writing  to  you 
when  your  letter  reached  roe,  to  inform  you, 
after  a  considerable  search  I  have  discovered 
that  the  extracts  of  the  evidence  reported  to 
have  been  given  by  you  before  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  in  1825  were  inserted  in 
the  Standard  newspaper  of  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1833,  accompanying  the  leading  article 
of  that  day. 

"  I  have  since  carefully  perused  the  evidence 
given  by  you  before  the  Committees  of  both 
Houses  in  that  year,  and  I  am  bound  in 
justice  to  you  to  state,  that  the  opinions  attri- 
buted to  yoQ  in  the  extracts  referred  to  are 


inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution ; 
which  keeps  alive  discord  and  illwiU  amongst 
his  Majesty's  subjects;  and  which  must,  if 
permitted  to  continue,  effectually  obstruct 
every  effort  permanently  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland.  His  Majesty  confidently 
relies  on  the  wisdom  and  on  the  support  of  his 
Parliament;  and  his  Majesty  feels  assured, 
that  you  will  commit  to  him  such  powers  as 
may  enable  his  Mnjesty  to  maintain  his  just 
authority.  His  Majesty  recommends,  that 
when  this  essential  object  shall  have  been 
accomplished,  you  should  take  into  your  deli- 
berate consideration  the  whole  condition  of 
Ireland  ;  and  that  you  should  review  the  laws 
which  inipose  civil  disabilities  on  his  Majesty's 
Roman  Catholic  subjects.  You  will  consider 
whether  the  removal  of  those  disabilities  can 
be  effected  consistently  with  the  full  and  per- 
manent security  of  our  establishments  in 
Church  and  State,  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  reformed  religion  established  by  law,  and 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Bishops  and 
of  the  clergy  of  this  realm,  and  of  the  churches 
committed  to  their  charge.  These  are  insti- 
tutions which  must  ever  be  held  sacred  in  this 
Protestant  kingdom,  and  which  it  is  the  duty 
and  determination  of  his  Majesty  to  preserve 
^inviolate.  His  Majesty  most  earnestly  recom- 
mends to  you  to  enter  upon  the  consideration 
of  a  subject  of  such  paramount  importance, 

not  in  any  way  borne  out  by  the  sentiments 
you  then  expressed. 

"  I  have  only  to  express  my  sincere  regret 
that  I  have  in  any  way  been  instrumental  in 
misrepresenting  any  part  of  the  evidence 
which  you  gave  before  the  Committees  in 
1825. 

''  I  shall  be  most  ready  to  make  you  the 
only  reparation  in  my  power,  by  placing  you 
right  before  the  public  on  this  point,  in  any 
way  most  gratifying  to  your  own  feelings, 
either  by  contradicting  it  in  my  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  by  publishing  the  corre- 
spondence which  has  passed  between  us. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most 
obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  WiNCHILSEA  AND  NOTTINGHAM. 

"  Daniel  O'Connell,  Esq." 


<M6,  Pall-mall,  March  19,  1838. 

'*  My  Lord, — I  am  bound  to  say,  and  I  say 
it  cheerfully,  that  nothing  can  be  more  candid 
or  handsome  than  your  Lordship's  conduct  on 
the  subject  of  the  fictitious  extract  from  my 
evidence  in  1825. 

"  I  therefore  accept  your  offer  of  the  publi- 
cation of  our  correspondence  on  the  subject. 

"I  cannot  conclude  without  once  more 
tendering  to  your  Lordship  the  expression  of 
my  thankfulness. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your 
obedient  humble  servant, 

"  Daniel  O'Connell. 

"TheEarlofWinchilsea." 

L? 
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deeply  inreresiing  to  llie  best  feelings  of  hi 
people,  and  involving  ilie  Iranqyilhiy  an 
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The  answer  to  the  addre&s  was-  precisely 
similar.  The  right  rev.  Prelate  proceeded 
to  say,  that  he  thought  he  was  not  gfiing 
too  far  in  stating,  that  when  they  cunsi' 
dered  these  very  solemn  commuuications 
which  had  passed  between  his  Mujcatj 
George  ith  and  that  Hou^K  of  Purlianient, 
at  this  time,  and  he  might  add  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  also,  for  he  believed 
the  answer  to  the  address  retcmed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  was,  as  usual,  an  cclio 
of  the  Speech — he  said,  when  they  consi- 
dered the  very  remarkable  answer  which 
was  returned  to  the  communication  made 
by  his  Majesty  to  their  Lordships'  House 
— when  they  observed  how  pointedly  it 
referred  to  the  oath — when  they  recollected 
that  his  Majesty  declared  himself  bound  tn 
maintain  the  Protestant  Establishment  and 
the  rights  of  the  clergy  of  that  establish- 
ment, and  when  their  Lordships  answered 
that  communication  as  they  had  done — 
when  they  considered  all  these  things,  they 
could  scarcely  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  the  proceeding  amounted  to  no 
less  than  a  solemn  compact  between  that 
House  and  the  Sovereign,  to  preserve  those 
rights  and  privileges  inviolate.  Tlie  oath 
was,  in  fact,  the  only  security  given  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  when  the  boon  whicli  they 
had  so  long  desired  was  granted  to  tliem. 
In  looking  to  that  security,  he  thought 
that  the  words  of  the  oath  ought 
interpreted  according  to  the  Sper  ' 
Majesty,  in  which  he  expre 
tion  to  maintain  the  right*  c,-" .'",  "T 

establishment,  and  t-         ,  ,  i^^^'"'""^'^ 

r ,1  J  attl  and  secure  it 

from    «11   dan^.  ^^^  howt^er.  did  not 

..^.^.;.-ed  by  all  men  as  the 
nglit  mode  of  interpreting  this  oath.  A 
learned  Member  of  the  other  Hmisc  of 
Parliament  had  said,  "  that  he  felt  himself 
at  liberty  as  a  Protestant,  to  deal  with  the 
whole  of  that  oatb  according  to  the  con- 
structioti  put  upon  it  by  the  House  of 
Commons."  That  arose  from  the  failure 
of  Mr.  W.  Morton's  motion  to  prevent 
Roman  Catholics  from  exercising  the  right 
of  voting  on  matters  affecting  the  Church. 
Thai  was  resisted,  because  it  would  lead 
to  endless  discussion  as  to  what  question 
was  or  tvas  not  connected  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church.  It  was  also  argued 
that  such  a  provision  was  unnecessary, 
because  the  oath  was  perfectly  dear,  and 


afforded  the  best  security  that  could  be  ob- 
taincd.  ]n  several  publications,  BDother 
noiion  Wi\s  broached — that  the  oath  waa 
not  to  affect  Members  of  either  House  of 
Parliament  in  their  legislative  capacity. 
That  notion  was  first  broached  by  a  very 
honourable  man,  the  brother  of  a  noble 
Lord,  Mr.  Langdale,  and  was  subsequently 
assented  to  by  Mr.  O'Connell.  That 
learned  gentleman  said—"  The  interpreta- 
tion  be  put  upon  the  language  of  the  oath 
was  ihii — that  the  ILoman  Catholics  were 
bound,  as  were  the  Protestants  also,  to 
support  the  Church  Establishment  as  long 
as  It  continued  to  be  the  law.  But  as  a 
legislator,  he  considered  it  perfectly  com- 
petent in  him  to  make  any  proposition  for, 
or  to  he  any  party  in,  altering  those  laws." 
Ozi  tbis  interpretation,  there  was  one  ob- 
servation to  be  made — namely,  that  it  waa 
in  virtue  of  that  oath  that  Roman  Catholics 
were  admitted  into  Parliament,  which  pri- 
vilege they  deemed  the  most  important, 
and  considered  all  their  other  demands  only 
as  fine  dust  in  the  balance.  That  admission 
was,  in  their  estimation,  the  only  object  of 
consequence,  and  unless  that  was  granted 
all  other  objects  of  their  desire  were  to  be 
rejected.  It  would,  therefore,  be  rather 
strange  if,  while  one  party  was  so  eager  to 
obtain  admission  into  Parliament,  and  the 
other  was  so  reluctant  to  grant  that  ad- 
.  the  oath  did  not  extend  to  Roman 
Catholic  Members  in  their  legislative  capa. 
city.  In  the  very  front  of  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Act  it  was  said— 
"And  be  it  enacted,  ihal  from  and  after  the 
^liS^ct,  it  sliall  be  lawful 
ifessing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,' boing 'a  peer,  or  who  shall  after  the 
nccmenl  of  Ihis  act  be  returned  as  ■ 
^r  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  sit  and 
either  House  of  Parliament  respective- 
ly, being  in  all  olhcr  respects  duly  qualified  to 
and  vole  therein,  upon  taking  and  sub- 
bing the  following  oath,  instead  of  the 
oalh.''   of  allegiance,  supremacy,  and   abjura- 

And  why,  or  for  what  purpose,  was 
such  language  placed  in  the  front  of  that 
'  t,  if  the  oQth  provided  by  the  Act  was 
t  tu  affect  the  Roman  Catholic  Members 
their  legislative  capacity  i  If  such  lan- 
guage was  not  used  for  the  purpose  of 
restraining  them  as  legislators,  he  knew 
nothing  more  absurd  than  that  such  ex- 
pressions should  have..been  inserted  at  all. 
But  lie  would  beg  to  remind  their  Lord- 
ships that  Protestants  were  not  bound  by  a 
similar  oath:  and  wherefore,  then,  were 
the  Roman  Catholics  bound  bf  an  oath  not 
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to  weaken  or  injure  the  Protestant  estab- 
lishment^ if  that  oath  did  not  extend  to 
them  in  their  legislative  capacity  ?  There 
was  another  interpretation  of  this  oath.  It 
was  assumed  to  be  no  more  than  a  declara- 
tion similar  to  that  which  was  made  by 
persons  previous  to  taking  office  in  any 
department  of  the  public  service.  This 
was  a  notion  which  he  believed  was  also 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Langdale.  That  hon. 
Gentleman  referred  to  the  obligation  which 
all  Ministers  of  State  and  other  high  offi- 
cers came  under  when  they  took  office,  not 
to  use  the  influence  of  their  office  in  any 
way  tending  to  injure  the  Protestant 
Church  or  Protestant  Government.  But 
Mr.  Langdale  did  not  advert,  when  arguing 
on  a  question  affecting  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land, that  that  declaration  was  specially 
limited  to  England,  and  therefore  was  not 
applicable  to  any  question  having  reference 
to  the  Church  of  Ireland.  That  hon. 
Gentleman,  however,  put  forward  his  views 
on  a  question  having  reference  solely  to 
Ireland.  They  would  now  see  that  there 
were  very  different  views  in  reference  to 
this  oath  as  it  affected  the  church.  A 
noble  Viscount,  a  Member  of  the  other 
House,  and  a  Member  also  of  her  Majesty's 
Government — he  meant  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  Northumberland — made 
some  observations  in  the  other  House  in 
reference  to  the  Irish  Church  in  1835.  On 
that  occasion  the  noble  Lord  —  and  he 
believed  the  noble  Lord  was  a  sincere 
Christian  and  good  Churchman,  he  said 
with  the  greatest  sincerity  that  he  believed 
the  noble  Lord  was  a  good  Churchman — 
but  in  1835  the  noble  Lord  had  said,  that 
although  he  was  bound  not  to  injure  the 
Church  of  England,  he  considered  the 
Church  of  Ireland  an  insult  to  the  Irish 
people.  The  noble  Lord  felt  himself 
restrained  by  his  oath  of  office  so  far  as  the 
Church  of  England  was  concerned,  but  he 
felt  also  that  that  oath  was  not  binding  on 
him  in  reference  to  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
and  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  use  his  influ- 
ence as  a  Cabinet  Minister  to  effect  such 
alterations  in  the  Irish  Church  as  his  pecu- 
liar views  might  induce  him  to  consider 
necessary.  He  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter) 
therefore  was  obliged  to  say,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  oath  had  no  affinity,  and  could 
not  have  been  intended  for  a  purpose 
similar  to  that  for  which  the  oath  of  office 
was  provided.  He  was,  however,  happy  to 
say,  that  while  some  Roman  Catholics 
were  eager,  or  apparently  eager,  to  throw 
off  tbQ  obligation  of  t}ie  oath  they  bad 


taken,  there  were  others,  and  not  a  few, 
who  adhered  to  it  in  its  obvious  meaning 
and  refused  to  participate  in  any  measure 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  church.  He 
might,  in  the  first  place,  mention  a  noble 
Lord,  formerly  a  Member  of  the  other 
House,  and  now  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  their  Lordships'  House — he  al- 
luded to  the  Earl  of  Fingal.  That  noble 
Lord  had  not  any  of  those  loose  notions 
in  regard  to  the  oath  which  he  had  taken 
which  some  entertained,  and  felt  himself 
bound  to  abstain  from  all  acts  which  could 
possibly  affect,  in  the  slightest  degree,  inju- 
riously the  Church  Establishment.  He 
had  shown  his  sincerity,  too,  in  the  view 
he  had  taken  of  that  oath  bv  refusing  to 
join  m  any  measure  hostile  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  Ireland,  even  at  the  hazard 
of  his  seat  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  noble  Lord's  declaration  in 
regard  to  the  Roman  Catholic  oath  caused 
him  the  loss  of  his  election  for  the  county 
of  Meath.  Such,  he  believed,  was  the 
fact,  for  it  was  generally  stated,  that  he  had 
lost  his  election  in  consequence  of  his 
declaration  in  regard  to  that  oath.  He 
would  not  argue,  that  the  noble  Lord  had 
been  a  martyr;  he  was  not  certain  of  the 
cause  which  produced  the  defeat  of  the 
noble  Lord,  but  it  was  generally  said  to 
have  been  his  unlucky  declaration— unlucky 
as  far  as  his  election  was  concerned,  but  in 
other  respects  most  happy,  Mr.  O'Reilly 
had  also  declared  similar  sentiments;  he 
was  not  a  martyr,  but  he  shared  the  same 
fate  with  the  noble  Lord  to  whom  he  had 
alluded,  and  also  lost  his  election  as  the 
consequences  of  the  views  he  entertained 
of  the  oath  which  he  would  have  had  to 
take  before  assuming  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Whether  any  other  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  equally  willing  to  make  a 
similar  declaration,  at  the  hazard  of  similar 
consequences,  he  did  not  know,  but  he 
rejoiced  to  say,  that  Mr.  Petre,  an  English 
Member,  had  stated,  that  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  act  on  the  interpretation  put 
upon  the  oath  by  some  Gentlemen.  It 
was  not  for  him  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter)  to 
say,  that  the  interpretation  put  upon  the 
oath  by  those  individuals  was  the  only  one 
which  could  fairly  be  put  upon  it ;  but  it 
was  his  duty  when  presenting  petitions  on 
the  subject,  to  state,  what  his  own  views 
were,  and  to  declare  what  was,  in  his 
opinion,  the  right  interpretation  of  that 
oath.   The  first  clause  of  that  oath  to  which 

he  would  advert  was  as  follows  :*-«< 
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"  I  do  hereby  disclaim,  disavow,  and  so- 
lemnly abjure,  any  intention  to  subvert  the 
present  Church  Establishment  as  settled  by 
law  within  this  realm." 

Now,  he  thought  that  in  point  of  fact 
that  part  of  the  oath  prevented  any  con- 
scientious man  who  had  any  feeling  of 
hostility  to  the  Church  Establishment,  or 
any  intention  of  subverting  it,  from  quali- 
fying himself,  by  taking  the  oath  for  a 
seat  in  Parliament.  The  next  passage 
was  :— 

"  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  never  will 
exercise  any  privilege  to  which  I  am  or  may 
become  entitled  to  disturb  or  weaken  the 
Protestant  religion  or  Protestant  Government 
in  the  United  Kingdom/' 

Now,  he  certainly  did  not  hold  that  that 
part  of  the  oath  was  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Members  ;  he  did  not 
hold  that  Roman  Catholic  Members  were 
by  that  clause  of  the  oath  compelled  to 
leave  the  House  when  any  question  regard- 
ing the  Protestant  religion  in  this  country 
was  brought  forward.  Far  from  it ;  for 
they  were  present  in  the  Legislature  under 
a  writ  of  summons,  which  called  upon  them 
to  advise  her  Majesty  upon  certain  import- 
ant affiirs  relating  to  both  Church  and 
State.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say,  that 
persons  having  received  such  a  writ  of 
summons  should  be  precluded  from  advising 
her  Majesty  upon  one  portion  of  public 
affairs  to  which  the  summons  bore  a  direct 
reference.  But  while  he  stated,  that  such 
were  his  opinions,  he  was  bound  to  say,  that 
he  held  the  portion  of  the  oath  he  had  last 
read  in  impose  a  restraint  on  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Members  which  was  not  put  upon 
Protestants.  The  Roman  Catholic  Mem- 
bers swore,  that  they  would  not  exercise 
any  privilege  to  vvhicli  they  were  or  might 
become  entitled — and  that  could  only  refer 
to  their  legislative  privilege,  for  their  other 
])rivilcge8  were  mentioned  afterwards — to 
disturb  or  weaken  the  Protestant  religion 
or  the  Protestant  Government.  They 
swi)re  to  do  nothing  having  a  tendency  to 
injure  the  Protestant  Church  or  the  Pro- 
testant Government,  as  by  law  established. 
Now,  he  was  happy  to  say,  that  these  were 
not  wild  notions  of  his.  They  were  not 
taken  up  by  him  without  consulting  the 
testimony  of  conscientious  Roman  Catholic 
gentlemen  in  regard  to  their  view  of  the 
oath.  To  show  their  Lordships  the  view 
taken  by  conscientious  Roman  Catholics  in 
regard  to  this  oath,  he  would  read  a  pas- 
sage from  a  letter  of  a  most  respectable 
gentleman,  Mr.  Waterton,  of  Yorkshire,  as  | 


we  understood,  dated  Wakefield,  the  6th 
of  March,  1835.  In  that  letter,  Mr.  Wa- 
terton  said: — 

'^  Catholic  Emancipation  has  done  nothing 
worth  speaking  of  for  me.  I  can  neither  be  a 
Member  of  Parliament  nor  a  magistrate  ;  for 
no  entreaty,  no  power  on  earth,  shall  make  me 
take  Peel's  oath." 

He  remarked  that  with  pleasure,  for  the 
Jesuits  appeared  to  have  taught  this  gen- 
tleman the  right  interpretation  of  the  oath, 
although  they  might  not  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful with  others. 

*'  If  I  understand  the  English  language — 
and  I  ought  to  understand  it,  for  I  was  v^ith 
the  Jesuits  till  I  was  twenty  years  old — I  say 
that  Peel's  oath  binds  me  before  Almighty  God 
to  abjure  any  intention  to  subvert  the  present 
Church  Establishment.  Now,  I  will  do  every- 
thing in  my  power,  fairly  and  honourably,  as  a 
gentleman,  to  upset  that  Church  as  by  law 
established." 

That  was  frank  ;  it  was  a  fair  avowal  on 
the  part  of  the  honourable  gentleman  of  his 
intention  to  subvert  the  Church ;  and  he 
respected  the  honourable  gentleman  for  his 
candour.  The  honourable  gentleman  openly 
toldhisscntiments,  and  he,  for  one,  was  sorry 
that  Mr.  Waterton  did  not  take  the  oath, 
because  he  was  certain  that  if  once  taken 
it  would  not  be  violated.  But  this  was  not 
the  only  individual  who,  from  similar  causes, 
had  refused  to  take  the  oath ;  and  to  what 
he  was  about  to  state  he  begged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  noble  Baron,  the  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies,  who  would  perhaps  be  able  to 
give  their  Lordships  some  information  on 
the  subject.  It  happened  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  gentleman  of  high  rank — the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Bishop  of  Malta  —  was 
nominated  to  be  one  of  his  late  Majesty's 
Council  in  that  island,  and  was  required  to 
take  the  oath  under  the  act  for  repealing 
the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities.  But  that 
gentleman,  very  much  to  his  honour,  said 
he  could  not  take  that  oath  consistently 
with  the  view  he  entertained,  and  in  con- 
sequence he  was  not  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Council.  This  statement  he  had  re- 
ceived from  a  most  respectable  individual ; 
but  if  the  facts  were  different,  perhaps  the 
noble  Baron,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies, could  inform  their  Lordships  how  the 
matter  really  stood. 

Lord  Gknelg  believed,  the  facts  were  as 
stated  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  but  he 
doubted  whether  it  was  the  oath  necessary 
under  the  Emancipation  Act  which  was 
refused. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  said,  it  seemed, 
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however,  Ihnt  some  oath  had  been  refused, 
which,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  Bishup  of 
■  Malta  could  not  conscientiously  take.  He 
was  sorry,  that  time  had  prevented  him 
from  making  tnorc  particular  inquiries  on 
the  jtubject.  Had  he  thoueht,  that  there 
could  have  been  any  doubt  in  regard  to  the 
matter,  he  would  have  given  the  noble 
Baron   notice   of  his   intention  to   put  the 

Juestion  to  the  noble  Baron,  when  a  eatis- 
ictoty  answer  might  have  l>een  obtained. 
The  noble  Baron  had,  however,  allowed 
that  some  oath  had  been  refused,  and  it  was 
highly  probable,  at  all  events,  that  it  was 
the  oath  necessary  to  qualify  for  office  pre- 
scribed by  the  Emancipation  Act.  fl.^rd 
Glenelg .-  That  was  not  to  he  assumed.] 
The  noble  Baron  had  admitted,  that  there 
was  a  question  about  some  oath,  but  the 
noble  Baron  could  not  say  positively  what 
that  oath  was.  He  thought  they  miglit 
conclude,  under  the  circumstances,  that  it 
was  really  the  oath  to  which  he  had  called 
thtir  Lordships'  attention. 

Lord  Glenelg  was  unable  to  say  what 
the  oath  waa,  but  would  make  inijuiries 
on  the  subject  and  inform  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  of  the  result. 

The  Earl  of  Abenleen  knew  that  the 
oath  was  the  one  mentioned  by  the  right 
rev.  Prelate. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  had  now  the  au- 
thority of  a  late  Secretary  for  the  Coloniei 
that  the  oath  was  what  he  had  staled  it  lo 
be,  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Malta  had  re. 
fused  to  take  tliat  oath — that  that  Prelate 
hall  refused  to  ijualify  himself  to  be  a 
member  uf  his  late  Majesty's  Council  by 
taking  an  oath  which  was  at  variance  with 
his  views  as  a  Koman  Catholic.  His  re< 
fusal  was  the  cause  why  he  was  not  ap~ 
pointed.  That  Prelate  felt,  that  he  could 
not  conscientiously  lake  an  oath  not  to 
weaken  or  disturb  the  established  church 
or  to  injure  the  Protestant  religion,  hf 
himself  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  he 
chose  rather  to  forego  the  honourable  ofhce 
which  was  offered  him  than  do  violence  td 
his  conscience.  Tliese  were  men  whom 
he  most  sincerely  honoured.  In  the  course 
of  the  discussions  on  the  Roman  CathoUi.- 
oath  there  waa  one  learned  person  who  put 
another  construction  on  the  word  "  estab- 
lishment "  than  what  that  word  wa;^ 
usually  supposed  to  imply.  Mr.  O'Counell, 
on  the  11th  of  March,  1S34,  waa  reportcil 
in  Hantard  to  have  said,  that 

"There  eould  be  nO  eonlroveny  about  (hv 
oath  as  it  now  itood,  because  there  was  no- 
thing in  it  to  prevent  a  Catholic  from  acting 


^  tie  pleased  wiih  respect  lo  the  temporalities 
of  ihe  established  church,  either  as  regarded 
ihe  power,  authority,  or  emotuments  of  the 

He  would  not  chai^  that  individnal 
with  having  used  the  words  "  established 
church,"  because  reports  of  the  proceedings 
in  that  House  could  not  be  expected 
iilways  to  convey  the  very  words  of  the 
different  speakers,  and  all  that  could  bo 
expected  was  a  fair  representation  of  argu- 
ments and  opinions.  In  any  case  of  nieely- 
lialanced  expressions,  when  great  iitiport- 
.nee  would  be  attached  to  particular  shades 
if  meaning,  he  would  not  place  entire 
onfidence  in  the  accuracy  of  ft  report. 
The  phrase  used  in  the  oath  was  not,  how- 
!ver,  the  "established  church,"  but  "the 
)iresent  church  establishment,"  and  there 
very  great  difference  between  the 
two  expressions.  Mr,  O'Connell  said,  he 
swear  to  maintain  the  tithes  and 
ablations  paid  to  the  church.  But  the 
church  establishment"  could  only  mean 
..lOBO  privileges,  possessions,  rights,  and 
endowments  which  the  State  took  care  the 
church  should  possess,  whether  by  original 
idowment,  or  by  donations  frdm  the 
rown  or  individuals  afterwards.  If  there 
as  any  meaning  in  a  church  establish- 
ment, that  was  the  true  meaning,  and  cer- 
tainly it  was  the  meaning  contemplated  in 
the  oath.  But  Mr.  O'Connell  said  further, 
that  there  were  two  churches  in  Ireland — 
established  by  law,  and  the  other 
by  the  people,  and  he  asked  would  the 
Protestant  be  less  an  established  church  if 
deprive<l  of  its  temporalities  ?  To  be  sure 
it  would;  for  it  would  then  cease  to  be  an 
establishment,  although  it  would  not  cease 
to  be  a  church,  for  the  church  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  laws,  and  depended 
oil  the  will  of  the  Almighty.  An  estati- 
lishment  meant,  and  could  only  be  under- 
stood to  mean,  the  rights,  privileges,  poa- 
scssions,  and  endowments  oi  the  church,  oi 
protected  and  secured  to  her  by  the  lawa. 
This,  then,  was  the  duty  imposed  on 
Roman  Catholics  by  the  oaths  which  they 
had  taken.  They  were  bound  to  do  no- 
thing to  injure  the  establishment,  or  to 
weaki'n  any  of  those  rights  secured  to  the 
church  by  the  laws.  These  were  the 
engagements  into  which  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics had  entered,  and  those  engagements 
the  petitioners  said,  and  he  said  with  them, 
the  Roman  Catholics  had  violated.  They 
were  here  met  in  limine  by  an  objection  in 
the  nature  of  a  question — namely,  what 
I  was  it  that  kept  the  Roman  Catholics  so 
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long  out  of  Parliament  ?  And  the  answer 
was,  their  adherence  to  their  oaths — an 
adherence  which  nothing  could  induce 
them  to  violate.  He  admitted,  that  at  iirst 
sight  there  was  much  in  that  objection. 
The  oaths  previously  required  to  be  taken 
by  Roman  Catholics  had  long  been  a  matter 
of  complaint.  They  said,  that  they  were 
ready  to  enter  into  any  engagement  not  to 
hurt  the  established  church,  but  they  com- 
plained that  they  were  required  to  take  an 
oath  by  which  they  were  compelled  to 
abjure  a  principal  dogma  of  their  faith. 
They  said  that  that  obnoxious  oath  was 
proposed  to  them  because  they  were  con- 
sidered enemies  of  the  church,  and  they 
asked,  what  was  the  utility  of  imposing 
such  an  oath  upon  them,  if  they  gave 
security  not  to  interfere  with  the  church 
establishment  ?  Now,  he  admitted  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  in  that  argument, 
but  still  he  did  not  think  it  was  conclusive. 
What  was  the  history  of  the  necessity  for 
requiring  Roman  Catholics  to  take  oaths 
different  from  those  required  from  Protest- 
ants— take,  for  instance,  the  oath  abjuring 
transubstantiation  ?  It  was  this  —  they 
were  found  not  to  have  adhered  to  their 
other  engagements.  In  the  times  of 
Charles  2nd,  an  individual  very  conversant 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  those  days.  Father  Walsh,  and  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  troubles  of  that 
period,  wrote  in  166 1,  a  "Remonstrance 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland,"  and  in  the  preface  he 
stated,  that 

"  Tlieir  missionaries  (i.e.,  iheir  Jesuit  priests) 
labour  to  infuse  into  all  their  penitents  all  their 
own  principles  of  equirocation  and  mental  re- 
servation in  swearing  any  oath,  even  of  alle- 
giance or  supremacy,  to  the  King,  and  for 
swearing  anything  or  doctrine  whatsoever,  ex- 
cept thosfr-ftfticles  which,  by  the  indispensable 
condition  of  their  communion,  they  may  not 
dissemble  upon  oath.  That  the  tenet  of  tran- 
substantiation is  one  of  these ;  therefore,  &c." 

Such  was  the  statement  of  a  learned 
Roman  Catholic,  a  friend  of  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  to  whom,  in  fact.  Father 
Walsh  dedicated  his  pamphlet,  and  than 
whom  there  were  few  greater  men.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  the  practices  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  on  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
that  Fathf  r  Walsh  w^rote  his  remonstrance. 
He  had  said,  that  he  thought  that  the 
oaths  taken  by  certain  parties  had  been 
broken.  It  would  be  affectation  in  him 
to  pretend  to  be  ignorant  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  made  that  assertion  on  a 


former  occasion,  his  conduct  had  been  sub- 
ject  to   a  good   deal  of  comment ;   and, 
therefore,  dismissing  for  the  moment  what 
was  stated  by  the  petitioners,  he  begged 
leave  to  say  a  few  words  in  support  ofthe 
position  he  had  taken   up.     Their  Lord- 
ships  would  not,  probably,  think   this   a 
waste  of  time  when  he  read  a  notice,  which 
stood  on  the  paper  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  last  Monday.     The  notice  was  to 
this  effect,  *'  that  in   case  the  notice  by 
Lord   Maidstone  is   proceeded   with,   and 
entertained  by  the  House,  to  bring  before 
the  House  the  charge  of  perjury,  made  by 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter  against  Members  of 
this  House."     He   had   not  been   able  to 
find  any  subsequent  statement  relative  to 
this  subject,  either   among  the  notices  of 
motions,  or  in  the  minutes  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  Commons,  although 
it   did   appear   that    Lord  Maidstone  pro- 
ceeded  with  his   motion,     and    that    the 
House  entertained  it.     He  trusted  that  he 
should   receive    the   indulgence    of    their 
Lordships  if,  in  reference  to  his  assertion 
of  the  violation  of  the  oath  imposed  upon 
Roman  Catholics,  he  ventured  to  read  that 
part   of  his  charge   to   the  clergy   of  his 
diocese  which  a  noble  Lord  in  the  other 
House  alluded  to,  and,  for  ought  he  (the 
Bishop  of  Exeter)  knew,  still  intended  to 
bring   under   the   notice  of  that   House ; 
and  as  he  could  not  be  present  in  the  other 
House  to   defend   himself,    perhaps   their 
Lordships  would  forgive  him  if  he  coupled 
that  matter  a  little  with  the  petition  now 
before  them.     In  18,36  he  had  occasion  to 
address    the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  at  the 
triennial  visitation,  and,  in  the  course  of 
his   observations,    he  did,    what    it    was 
commonly  the  practice   of  bishops    to   doj 
address  the  clergy  on  all  the  great  trans- 
actions which   had   taken   place  with  re- 
spect to  the  religion  of  the  country  and  the 
church  of  England  and  Ireland;  and  he 
had   particularly   thought   it  his   duty   to 
express   his  opinion  on  a  Bill  which   had 
been  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament, 
entitled,  *'  An  Act  for  the  better  regulation 
of  ecclesiastical  revenues  and  the  promotion 
of  moral  instruction  in  Ireland,  in  refer- 
ence  to    which   he  remarked — and  there 
appeared  to  him  nothing  irregular  or  re- 
prehensible    in     commenting,      however 
strongly,     on   a     Bill   which    had    never 
passed  into  an  Act  of  Parliament — that  it 
was,  in  plain   English   '*  a  Bill  for  seizing 
on  the  revenues  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in   Ireland,  and   applying   them   to  some 
undefined  purpose  of   teaching    morality 
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without  religion^  and  religion  without  a 
creed."  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  ob- 
serve as  follows : — 

*'  On  this  Bill  I  shall  be  .brief,  but  I  cannot 
but  congratulate  you,  on  higher  grounds  than 
sympathy  with  your  distressed  and  excellent 
brethren,  the  clergy  of  that  country,  that  the 
cause  of  true  religion  has  not  been  there 
abandoned ;  that  those  moderate  funds  (for 
such  they  have  been  proved  to  be)  which  the 
piety  and  wisdom  of  former  ages  have  provided 
for  the  maintenance  aud  extension  of  a  pure 
faith  throughout  Ireland  have  not  become  the 
prey  of  a  perfidious  faction,  which  would  not 
have  acquired  the  powers  of  mischief  which 
unhappily  they  possess  and  exercise  but  by 
entering  into  engagements  and  binding  them- 
selves by  pledges,  which  Englishmen  and 
Protestants  would  deem  it  impossible  for  any 
who  call  themselves  Christians  to  dare  to 
violate.  In  the  discussion  of  the  measure  in 
Parliament  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  rest  my  resist- 
ance to  it  on  this  point — to  denounce  as 
treachery,  aggravated  by  penury,  such  an 
exercise  of  rights  acquired  under  an  oath  not 
to  weaken  or  disturb  the  Protestant  religion. 
In  truth,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  solemn 
and  oft-repeated  protestations  made  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  by  their  friends  for 
them— of  the  sense  in  which  they  took  that 
oath,  and  of  the  awful  obligation  imposed  by 
it  upon  their  conscience — and  then  advert  to 
the  certain  consequences  of  the  proposed  Bill 
(if  it  had  passed)  as  avowed  by  its  chief  ad- 
viser— that  it  would  prove  a  serious  discourage- 
ment— a  heavy  blow — to  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, and  a  triumph  to  its  enemies;  but  that 
it  was  a  measure  which  the  augmented  force 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  their  unmitigable 
hostility  to  that  religion  had  rendered  it  neces- 
sary— when  we  call  to  mind  that  such  was  the 
nature  of  the  measure,  such  the  argument 
by  which  it  was  enforced,  I  know  not  in  what 
milder  terms  the  indignation  of  an  honest 
mind  can  be  expressed  than  by  characterising 
the  conduct  of  those  who  demanded  it  as 
treachery,  aggravated  by  perjury." 

The  only  meaning  of  the  se  words  was,|that 
the  persons  who  demanded  that  measure 
were  guilty  of  *' perjury,  aggravated  by 
treachery ;"  and  it  was  for  him  to  show 
that  those  persons  were  Roman  Catholics, 
who  required  it  for  purposes  contradictory 
to  the  engagements  which  they  had 
entered  into.  Before  he  proceeded  further, 
he  wished  to  observe,  that  the  noble  Lord 
who  had  given  the  notice  he  had  just 
alluded  to,  described  the  passage  he  had 
now  read  as  a  charge  of  perjury  against 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
consequently  implied  that  the  words  '^  per- 
fidious faction"  applied  to  Members  of  the 
late  House  of  Commons.    Now^  it  was  not 


his  intention  to  advance  the  technical  and 
trumpery  plea,  that  because  his  statement 
related  to  the  last  Parliament,  the  present 
House  of  Commons  had  no  right  to  take 
notice  of  the  matter ;  but  he  should  deal 
with  the  real  merits  of  the  question.  The 
noble  Lord,  he  repeated,  must  intend  to 
say,  that  the  phrase  "  perfidious  faction," 
meant  certain  Members  of  the  late  House 
of  Commons.  The  noble  Lord  must  also 
assume  that  those  who  demanded  that  Bill 
were  Roman  Catholic  Members  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament ;  for  it  was 
quite  clear,  that  the  noble  Lord's  notice 
charged  him  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter)  with 
accusing  of  perjury  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  was  ready  to  admit,  that 
by  the  phrase  mentioned  he  did  mean  to 
include  some  Members  of  the  other  House, 
but  not  all,  who  united  in  favour  of  the 
particular  measure  he  had  alluded  to. 
He  had  not  stated,  that  he  referred 
to  Members  of  the  other  House,  but 
the  noble  Lord  concluded,  that  such 
was  the  aim  of  his  observations,  because 
they  could  not  be  taken  to  have  any  appli- 
cation to  their  Lordships*  House ;  for  it  had 
never  been  degraded  by  receiving  within 
its  walls  any  man  who  could  be  considered 
the  member  of  a  '^  perfidious  faction,"  and 
who  had  acquired  certain  powers  by  the 
violation  of  his  sworn  oaths.  Therefore  it 
was,  that  none  of  their  Lordships  for  one 
moment  imagined  that  his  words  applied 
to  any  of  their  Lordships,  though  there 
were  Roman  Catholics  in  that  assembly  ; 
but  they  were  as  determined  to  adhere  to 
their  oaths  as  any  noble  Lord  or  right  rev. 
Prelate  then  present.  Whom,  then,  did 
he  intend  to  allude  to  bv  the  words  which 
had  been  quoted  ?  He  meant  the  agitators 
in  Ireland,  who  had  forced  this  measure 
on  the  Government,  and  some  of  them 
were  out  of  Parliament.  Among  them 
was  Dr.  M'Hale,  whose  letter  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Roman  Catholic  Association 
he  had  before  noticed.  Dr.  Murray  was 
to  be  included  in  the  same  class,  for  he 
was  notorious  for  insisting  that  all  the 
rights  of  the  church,  especially  tithe,  be 
done  away  with.  Dr.  Murray  was  pleased 
to  come  forward,  he  forgot  precisely  on 
what  occasion,  but  he  believed  it  was  on 
the  occasion  of  the  expedition  of  the  hon. 
Member  who  was  the  prime  mover  of  the 
General  Association  of  Dublin,  through  the 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  abusing  their 
Lordships.  Dr.  Murray,  he  repeated^ 
thought  it  necessary  to  send  his  10/.  to  aid 
that  Teamed  Member  in  bis  design  of  ob« 
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tatninf;  the  tola)  abolition  of  tithes-  Dr. 
Murray,  too,  belonged  to  the  General 
AHOcitition  of  Ireland,  and,  consequently, 
he  was  a  member  of  a  body  the  declared 
object  of  which  was,  to  effect  the  entire 
abolition  of  tithes.  He  would  not  trouble 
their  Lordships  with  any  further  allusions 
to  individuals  out  of  Parliament;  but, 
having  admitted,  that  his  language  ap- 
plied to  certain  Members  in  Parliament, 
he  would  now  endeavour  to  show,  that  he 
had  not  described  tbcra  injuriously.  He 
would  show,  that  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  was 
then  the  Rejircsentative  of  Kilkenny,  did 
malie  certain  declarations  entirely  inconsis- 
tent with  the  oath  he  was  obliged  to  swear 
when  he  presented  himself  to  take  his  seat 
in  Parliament ;  and  he  would  show  this,  net 
by  wounding  their  Lordships' oars  with  the 
quotation  of  any  of  those  expressions  which 
the  learned  individual  in  question  unhappily 
too  frequently  uttered,  and  which  were  so 
loathsome  as  to  be  painful  to  nil  ordinary 
ears.  For  the  object  he  had  in  victv,  he 
had  endeavoured  to  find  (but  had  had  no 
small  difficulty  in  the  search)  some  observa- 
tions of  the  hon.  Member  which  were 
merely  wicked  without  being  loathsome. 
In  bis  address  to  his  constituents  of  KiU 
kenny,  that  learned  Member  said  : — 

"  I  heartily  supported  t)ic  Ministry  of  Lord 
Melbourne  in  Iheir  new  measure  of  lillie  re- 
lief, not  as  giving  at]  I  wanted  for  the  people 
of  Ireland,  but  as  givinj;  us  a  pari,  and  estab- 
lishing aa  appropriation  principle,  which  would 
necesMrily  pro[luce  mucli  more.  Nothing, 
however,  can  be  so  absurd  as  the  allegalion  of 
its  finality.  Tliat  bill,  li:i(l  it  passed  into  a  law, 
was  equally  capable  of  bcini^  altered  or  re- 
pealed llial  Session  ;  that  is,  iti  the  Session  in 
which  il  should  have  been  passed.  I,  therefore, 
who  am  for  ihc  total  abolition  of  lilhcs,  voted 
for  the  abolition,  in  the  6rst  iastaiice,  of  part 

towed  the  iinimug  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
:  vote<1  fur  the  measure  already 
referred  to  in  183j  ;  and  certain  resolutions, 
which  plainly  demonstrated  what  his  i[)(cn- 
tions  were,  had  been  submitted  by  hlni  to 
the  general  association  of  Ireland.  These 
[esohitions  were  as  follow : — 

"  That  it  is  ihc  opinion  of  the  association 
that  il  h  the  first  duly  of  the  rcpicsciitalives 
of  the  Irish  people  to  realise,  if  possible,  entire 
religions  freedom  for  the  Irish  nation,  ia  the 
next  Session,  by  obtaining,  if  that  be  practic- 
able, the  total  abolition  of  the  blood-slained  '  of  the  Slate, 
impost  of  tithes.     That  if  it  shall  prove 

piaeticable  to  obtain  the       

litlies         "  ■   .^     ■ 


lives  to  fall  back  on  the  next  best  measure, 
the  abolition  of  part;  provided  the  same  be 
accompanied  by  the  appropriation  clause. 
That  in  thus  supporting  the  Ministerial  plan 
of  last  Session,  or  a  more  enlarged  oue,  if 
practicable  to  enlnrge  il,  the  Irish  ftlemhers 
do  assert  and  maintain  the  principle  that  the 
entire  should  be  abolished  upon  the  first  prac- 

Such  was  the  testimony  he  adduced  of  the 
learned  Member's  notions  of  the  oaths  he 
had  taken  ;  and  the  reason  why  he  did  not 
quote  passages  of  an  earlier  date  was,  be- 
cause those  which  he  had  coDected  were  of 
so  disgusting  a  kind,  that  he  did  not  tike 
to  reed  them  to  their  Lordships.  But  this 
was  not  the  only  individual,  who  was  a 
Member  of  the  last  Parliament,  to  whom 
he  alluded  in  the  charge  to  the  clergy  of 
his  diocese.  There  was  another  learned 
person,  the  Member  for  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  who,  on  the  S3rd  of  July,  1835, 
about  a  month  before  the  delivery  of  the 
charge  in  question,  was  reported  to  have 
made  these  observations : — 

"  Abandoning  all  metaphysical  disquisitions, 
I  proceed,  not  lo  a  consideration  of  mere  ex- 
pediency, but  of  paramount  and  dire  neces- 
sity; and  I  lay  down  a  very  plain  proposition, 
and  it  is  this — (I  do  not  mean  it  to  be  offensive, 
but  however  harsh  the  truth,  il  must  be  told) 
— it  is  this,  whatever  may  be  your  inclination, 
you  have  not  the  ability  lo  maintain  the  Irish 
establishment.  Why?  Because  the  power  of 
the  Irish  people  has  risen  lo  such  a  pitch,  that 
to  the  mistaken  interests  of  an  impuissant 
minority,  Ibc  rights,  undoubted  although  not 
undisputed,  of  the  enormous  majority,  cannot, 
any  longer,  with  impunity,  be  sacriliced.  For 
what  are  all  these  risks  I o  be  incurred! — for 
what  are  all  these  appalling  hazards  to  be  run  i 
— for  whal  slake  is  tliis  awful  die  to  be  cast ! 
Tor  what  into  all  ihcse  affrighting  perils  are 
we  to  rush  !  For  what  into  these  terrific  pos- 
sibihlics  (for  likelihoods  1  will  not  call  them) 
are  we  madly,  desperately,  impiously  to 
plunge  ?     I'or  iho  Irish  Church  ! '' 

The  use  uf  the  word  "  impious,"  in  the 
passage  he  had  just  read,  certainly  aaton- 
ished  him.  He  must  suppose,  that  the 
learned  individual  conceiv^  that  it  was 
impious,  though  sworn  to  protect  tho  Es- 
tablished Church,  to  run  any  hazard  for 
tho  ("hurch  in  Ireland.  The  learned  Gen- 
tleman proceeded  to  designate  that  Church 


TheChurchjthe  minority,  long  the  Church 

the  Church  of  the  people; 

Church   on  which   a  faction    fattens,  by 

of  ,  which    a    nation   starves  ;    the    Church    from 

rbich  no  imaginable  good  can  flow,  but  evil 


boundeti  and  sacred  duty  of  our  reprcscnta-  j  after  evil,  iu  such  black  and  continuous  abund- 
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ance,  has  been  for  centuries,  and  is  to  this  day, 
poured  out ;  the  Church  by  which  religion  has 
been  retarded,  morality  has  been  vitiated, 
atrocity  has  been  engendered,  which  standing 
armies  are  requisite  to  sustain,  which  has  cost 
England  millions  of  her  treasure^  and  Ireland 
torrents  of  her  blood.** 

Such  was  the  language  of  a  Member  who 
had  sworn  that  he  had  no  intention,  on 
entering  Parliament,  to  subvert  the  pre- 
sent Church  establishment ;  and  it  was  the 
language  of  one  who  had  further  sworn 
that  he  would  not  use  any  power  which  he 
acquired  to  weaken  the  Protestant  religion. 
He  would  ask  their  Lordships  whether  it 
was  to  be  said,  that  such  an  individual  had 
observed  his  oath  ?  lie  (the  Bishop  of 
Exeter)  had  already  said,  that  he  thought 
that  that  individual  had  not  observed  his 
oath  ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
his  most  firm  conviction — a  conviction  as 
firm  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  entertain 
on  any  subject,  that  the  individual  who 
littered  those  words,  or  anything  like  those 
words,  had  grossly — grossly  deviated  from 
the  sworn  engagements  into  which  he  had 
entered.  He  should  not,  on  the  present 
occasion,  have  mentioned  the  name  of  any 
individual,  had  it  not  been  for  the  course 
of  proceeding  adopted  elsewhere,  which 
made  it  necessarv  for  him  either  to  shrink 
from  his  statement,  or  to  publish  to  their 
Lordships  the  names  of  some  of  the  agitators 
whom  he  had  alluded  to  in  his  charge. 
He  must  be  permitted  to  make  one  more 
observation  with  regard  to  Mr.  O'Connell. 
Among  other  things,  the  learned  Member 
had  said,  that  he  did  not  consider  himself 
at  all  bound  by  the  oath  taken  in  the  Legis- 
lature, when  he  acted  as  the  leader  of  the 
general  association  at  Dublin,  for  there  he 
did  not  act  in  his  legislative  capacity.  Did 
the  learned  Member  suppose,  that  by  such 
a  miserable  quirk  he  could  justify  any  of 
his  proceedings  out  of  Parliament,  which 
were  calculated  to  subvert  the  Protestant 
establishment.'*  The  interpretation  thus 
put  on  the  oath  appeared  to  him  so  pre- 
posterous, that  he  could  not  avoid  noticing 
it  to  their  Lordships.  With  resi>ect  to  the 
other  learned  Member,  the  representative 
of  Tipperary,  he  would,  with  their  Lord- 
ships* leave,  read  another  extract  from  a 
speech  delivered  by  him  to  his  constituents 
in  October,  1835,  which  was  illustrative  of 
his  intentions  towards  the  Church,  and  of 
his  fidelity  to  his  sworn  engagements  to  do 
nothing  to  weaken  the  Protestant  religion 
in  Ireland.  The  hon.  Gentleman  then 
said ; — 

**  Our  eyes  were  opened,  and  while  we 


became  conscious  of  the  fatal  results  of  our 
disunion  with  the  Whigs,  we  determined  to 
repair  the  evil,  and  never  again  to  fall  into  a 
similar  error.  Accordingly  we  entered  with 
them  into  a  class  alliance,  and  at  the  meeting 
at  Lord  Lichfield's  formed  that  compact,  and, 
I  trust,  indissoluble  junction,  by  which  so 
much  has  been  effected. 

**  The  complete  union  of  the  popular  party, 
of  which  the  meeting  at  Lichfield  House  was 
the  foundation,  is  indispensable  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Administration,  and  therefore 
for  the  good  of  the  empire. 

*'  At  these  meetings,  what  course  was  taken 
by  Mr.  0*Connell  ?  The  most  moderate,  the 
most  practical,  and  that  which  led  to  the  most 
successful  issue.  There  it  was,  that  the  course 
of  proceeding  was  devised  which  broke  up  the 
Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  What  a 
glorious  and  at  the  same  time  what  an  incal- 
culably serviceable  circumstance  it  was,  that 
by  a  resolution  on  the  Irish  Church,  and  the 
great  principle  of  secular  appropriation  of 
ecclesiastical  property,  we  should  have  annihi- 
lated the  Tories.  To  defeat  them  by  any 
means  would  have  been  in  itself  a  great 
achievement ;  but  to  put  them  out  of  oflice 
by  a  resolution,  pledging  the  Whigs  for  ever 
and  ever  to  the  principle,  without  which  all 
church  reform  would  be  a  mere  imposture— 
Uiis  was,  indeed,  a  triumph  to  the  Irish  people; 
and  if,  in  the  last  Session,  nothing  else  had 
been  done,  still  this  would  have  been  a  signal 
instance  of  success,  because  that  resolution  is 
irrevocable,  and  the  commencement  of  a  new 
policy,  from  which  a  deviation  will  be  impos- 
sible for  the  government  of  Ireland," 

But  tliis  brought  to  his  mind  the  com- 
mencement of  that  policy  which  that  indi- 
vidual had  considered  he  had  ground  for 
great  merit  by  insisting  on.  It  waa  not, 
however,  on  the  authority  of  a  report  of 
what  that  learned  person  had  said  to  his 
constituents  that  he  held  this  opinion;  it 
was  strengthened  by  what  had  passed  last 
year,  when  a  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  in  another  place  most  pithily  alluded 
to  this  resolution,  and  called  it  a  "  compact," 
by  which  it  was  agreed  on  the  one  part 
that  the  present  Ministers  should  be  kept 
hi  power,  and,  on  the  other,  that  the 
Church  of  Ireland  should  be  given  up  to 
the  Roman  Catholics.  When  this  passed 
he  said,  that  the  onlv  incorrectness  in  it 
was  in  calling  it  by  the  term  of  '*  compact," 
for  it  was  a  compact  alliance.  But  let  him 
not  be  thought  to  impute  such  motives  to 
individuals  wrongly — and  he  felt  sure  that 
there  was  one  individual  (the  noble 
Viscount  at  the  head  of  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment) who  was  not  a  party  to  that 
alliance.  He  did  not  recollect  whether  he 
had  spoken  for  others,  or  not,  but  his 
object  had  only  been  to  name  those  persons 
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against  whom  he  had  been  compelled  to 
bring  the  charge  of  perjury,  and  he  had 
been  reduced  to  it  by  the  motion  of  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell).  It  was  the 
course  which  had  been  chalked  out  for  him 
by  that  motion.  He  had  nothing  whatever 
to  remark  on  the  Government;  that  was 
not  the  object  of  his  observations,  but  there 
was  one  circumstance  connected  with  that 
individual  to  whom  he  had  before  alluded 
(Mr.  Shell),  which  gave  a  tone  of  autho- 
rity to  his  statement,  and  seemed  to  sanc- 
tion it  as  correct.  That  individual  who 
had  made  the  assertions  to  which  he  had 
adverted  had  within  the  last  fortnight 
received  from  her  Majesty's  Government  a 
remarkable  proof  of  their  confidence,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  felt  sure  that  the  noble 
Viscount  would  never  have  recommended 
to  her  Majesty  to  bestow  on  him  such  an 
especial  mark  of  royal  favour.  He  would 
now  remark  upon  what  had  been  said  of 
him  upon  a  former  occasion  by  a  noble  and 
learned  Lord  whom  he  was  glad  to  see 
present — the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland — 
that  he  had  not  only  charged  certain  per- 
sons with  perjury,  but  also  others  with 
subornation  of  perjury.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  said  (and  it  was  a  con- 
clusion as  clear  and  correct  as  all  the  con- 
clusions of  the  noble  Lord  were  when  he 
was  not  actuated  by  political  bias,  and  one 
of  which  he  himself  admitted  the  full 
force)  that  all  persons  privy  to  any  instance 
of  perjury,  or  assisting  others  in  doing  that 
which  they  could  not  effect  without  per- 
jury, were  all  guilty,  morally  guilty,  of 
subornation.  This  v/as  the  opinion  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  and  this  was 
the  opinion  which  he  himself  held,  and 
in  his  character  as  a  dignitary  of  the 
church  it  was  one  he  would  maintain. 
He  did  not  wish  to  pursue  the  inquiry  as 
to  what  extent  the  individuals  he  had  men- 
tioned had  been  guilty  of  perjury,  but  he 
would  not  shrink  from  following  up  the 
principle  on  which  he  had  made  the  charge. 
This  had  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
deal  with  the  names  of  those  persons,  but 
he  had  done  so  solely  on  that  account,  and 
he  did  not  think  that  he  had  done  anything 
contrary  to  his  duty  as  a  Bishop,  when  he 
was  addressing  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  on 
the  solemn  occasion  of  a  visitation,  in  point- 
ing out  to  them  the  way  in  which  the 
church  was  seemingly  endangered,  and  the 
source  from  which  that  danger  had  arisen. 
For  having  done  that,  however,  he  had 
been  made  the  subject  of  animadversion  in 
another  place^  not  only  during  this,  but 


also  during  the  last  Session.  It  was  said, 
he  ought  to  be  impeached  for  it,  and  he 
was  told  that  this  idea  was  founded  on  the 
authority  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  said,  when  he 
expressed  his  opinion  in  Parliament  on  the 
charge  to  which  allusion  had  been  made, 
that  he  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter)  was  im- 
peachable for  what  it  contained.  Upon 
hearing  that,  he  had  ventured  to  cry  out 
''impeach;"  it  was  the  only  thing  he 
could  do,  not  as  a  defiance,  but  as  giving 
him,  when  a  grave  matter  of  this  kind  was 
brought  against  him,  the  only  opportunity 
there  was  of  defending  himself.  This 
charge,  too,  had  been  made  by  the  noble 
Lord,  the  chief  Secretary  of  State,  not  only 
in  this,  but  also  during  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament,  and  it  had  been  also  made  by 
another  high  functionary  of  the  Govern- 
ment— the  Attorney-General.  That  learned 
person  had  said  (and  it  was  most  surprising 
to  him  that  he  had  done  so),  or  was 
reported  to  have  said,  in  a  speech  on  the 
discussion  of  the  Church-rate  Bill,  on  the 
14th  of  March,  1837, 

"  That  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  had,  in  a  charge 
to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  been  guilty  of  the 
greatest  libel ;  that  it  was,  indeed,  the  most 
libellous  production  he  had  ever  read,  and  if 
ever  he  had  filed  a  criminal  information  at 
all,  he  should  be  Justified  in  filing  one  against 
that  Prelate." 

There  was  another  thing  also  which 
the  learned  Attorney-General  was  re- 
ported to  have  said  (and  having  collated 
the  reports,  because  he  thought  it  im- 
possible that  such  a  person  had  ventured 
to  say  these  things  about  him,  he  had 
found  it  confirmed),  as  a  reason  for  aggnu 
vating  his  conduct,  that  he  (the  Attorney- 
General)  "  had  recently  read  a  visitatioii 
charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  which 
that  Prelate  had  stated  that  he  was  remiss 
in  not  having  prosecuted  certain  libellous 
publications ;  and  he  thought  that  it  was 
most  indecent  and  most  unwise  in  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  having  spoken  in  that 
manner."  Having  seen  that  report,  he  had 
read  through  the  charge  he  had  delivered 
three  times  since,  to  find  out  whether  there 
was  any  foundation  for  these  remarks  of 
the  learned  Attorney- General,  but  he  had 
been  alx^ays  unable  to  discover  any,  and 
there  was  not  only  no  sentiment  or  lan- 
guage, but  not  even  a  scintilla  of  either,  on 
which  an  honest  man  could  pass  any  such 
observations.  From  what  quarter  those 
reports  bad  proceeded  be  knew  not^  l^ut 
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hold  this  kindof  languBge  without  enabling 
the  individual  hiniBelf  to  answer  it.  Thej 
ought  to  do  that  which  their  office  pointed 
out  fur  them  ;  and  if  they  regarded  not  the 
dignity  of  their  office,  they  ought  to  consult 
justice,  and  pursue  the  course  which  that 
required.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord  John 
Russell)  was  constantly  repeating  this 
Buhject :  it  was  his  stock  subject.  When 
he  had  nothing  cine  to  say,  he  always  began 
to  talk  about  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  if  the  noble  Lord  had 
no  regard  for  tlie  dignity  of  his  office,  for 
the  sake  of  justice,  of  generosity,  that  he 
had  »ome  Friend  in  that  House — and  he 
would  trust  to  his  manlineBB,  if  there  were 
a  particle  of  it  in  him— who  would  tell  the 
noble  liOrd  tu  come  forward  in  an  open  and 
decided  manner,  and  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  the  noble  Lord  face  to 
face,  or  that  henceforth  he  should  he  silent 
on  this  subject.  The  right  rev.  Prelate 
moved  that  the  petition  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

Viscount  MelbouTtie  said,  that  with 
respect  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  right 
rev.  Prelate,  he  found  it  necessary  to  make 
a  few  observations,  though  he  apprehended 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  what  had  re- 
cently passed  in  another  place,  they  would 
have  heard  nothing  upon  this  subject  from 
the  right  rev.  Prelate.  The  right  rev. 
Prelate  had  adverted  to  various  animad- 
versions which  had  been  made  on  him 
respecting  a  charge  addressed  to  his 
clergy  a  few  years  ago.  He  would  not, 
however,  advert  to  what  had  passed  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  he  must  say, 
that  it  was  imprudent  anywhere,  either  in 
that  House,  or  anywhere  else,  to  bring  for- 
ward the  matter ;  and  that  the  less  said  on 
the  subject,  and  the  sooner  foigotten,  the 
better.  He  thought  that  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Chief  Secretary  of  State,  had  no  other 
intention  in  having  mentioned  it,  than  to 
show  the  inconvenience  which  the  course 
then  about  to  be  pursued  in  the  House  of 
Commons  might  possibly  lead  to,  and  that 
he  had  no  idea  whatever  of  following  up 
the  notice  which  he  had  given.  His  only 
object  had  been  to  point  out  this,  and  to 
admonish  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
the  course  iu  which  they  had  embarked 
was  unwise  and  imprudent,  and  that  it 
was  better  not  to  proceed  with  it.  The 
charge  might  be  considered  a  breach  of 
privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  right  rev.  Prelate,  to  a  certain  extent, 
had  admitted  this.    [The  Bishop  of  Exe- 
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they  were  an  UBslloyed  and  unmitigated 
fiction.  It  had  been  his  intention  on  the 
following  day  to  avail  himself  of  his  privi- 
lege, and  to  bring  the  subject  before  the 
notice  of  their  Lordships.  But  on  going 
down  to  the  House  he  found  it  closed,  and 
nn  the  Thursday  afterwards  he  met  a  noble 
Friend,  who  told  him  he  might  judge  for 
himself  whether  he  could  do  anything  in 
the  matter,  but  that  the  Attorney- General 
had  met  with  such  a  smashing  from  Lord 
Stanley  that  the  poor  man  was  done 
fi)r,  and  he  thought  it  was  hardly 
worth  while.  Now,  the  noble  Loi^ 
(Lord  John  Kussell)  hod  given  the  same 
reason  last  year  as  be  did  now  for  not  pro- 
secuting him  for  this  libellous  charge,  and 
that  was,  that  it  was  too  contemptible  a 
course  to  be  adopted.  But  he  must  remark 
on  the  contempt  of  the  noble  Lord  (and  it 
was  a  curiosity  in  the  history  of  the  human 
passions  and  feelings,  for  contempt  usually 
brooded  on  in  silence)  that  it  was  of  a  pe- 
culiar kind,  and  was  constantly  forcing 
itself  forward.  No  one  could  doubt  that 
the  noble  Lord  did  not  hold  the  person  to 
whom  he  had  before  alluded  (Mr.  O'Coo- 
nell)  in  contempt.  Probably  he  had  not 
more  respect  for  that  individual  than  he  had 
for  him  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter),  but  it  was 
extraordinary  that  that  person,  who  ac- 
knowledged himself  the  master  of  the 
Government  councils,  who  vaunted  himself 
the  dictator  of  the  country,  and  the  anni- 
hilator  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  should 
be  constantly  supported  by  the  noble  Lord. 
He  did  not  understand  such  a  mode  of 
showing  contempt  as  that  adopted  by  the 
noble  Lord.  But  he  would  not  dwell  on 
this,  though  he  must  remark  that  his  obser- 
vations applied  also  to  another  individual, 
the  A ttoiney- General,  and  be  must  say, 
that  he  regretted  that  persons  in  such  high 
stations  as  the  noble  Lord,  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary of  State,  and  the  Attorney -General, 
should  give  so  much  trouble  to  others,  by 
bringing  forward  charges  against  them  in 
an  unfidr  manner,  and  when  it  was  impos. 
•ible  for  them  to  defend  themselves.  He 
thought  it  was  most  unconstitutional  (and 
strtmg  as  this  term  was,  it  was  not  too 
strong  for  the  occasion)  that  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
and  the  chief  law  officers  of  the  Crown, 
should  think  themselves  at  liberty,  night 
after  night  and  year  after  year,  to  bringfor- 
ward  such  subjects,  and  repeatedly  to 
threaten  to  prefer  these  charges  without 
ever  doing  so ;  and  that  they  should  come 
down  to  the  Houses   of   Parliament  and 
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ier:  "No,  no!"]  Well,  this  might  be 
saved  niider  a  nice  technicality,  but  it 
certainly  contained    a    libel   on    certain 


Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  was  not  op- 
posed to  Roman  Catholics  enjoying  the 
same  privileges  as  their  Protestant  fellow- 


Members  of  that  Assembly.  The  right  subjects,  provided  a  proper  security  was 
rev.  Prelate  had  read  this  passage,  and  I  given  that  they  would  not  attempt  to  de- 
had  alluded  to  the  rights  bestowed  on  stroy  or  weaken  the  Protestant  religion. 
Roman  Catholics   by    the   Emancipation 


Bill.     He  would   not  trouble  their  Lord 
ships   by   referring   to  it   again,    but   he 


Securities  were  thought  of,  several  parties 
exercised  their  faculties  to  decide  on  the 
most  satisfactory,  and  at  length  the  oath 


thought  if  their  Lordships  read  the  charge,  introduced  into  the  bill  was  agreed  upon, 
ihey  would  pronounce  it  as  very  strong,  Oaths  were,  in  themselves,  objectionable, 
considering  the  persons  by  whom  it  was  — they  embarrassed  the  minds  of  weak 
uttered,  as  very  strong  for  the  persons  to  men,  and  disturbed  the  minds  of  scrupul- 
whom  it  was  delivered,  as  very  strong  for  '  ous  men,  so  that  it  became  extremely 
an  address  to  the  ministers  of  a  diocese  on  I  difficult  to  fix  on  an  interpretation  ad- 
such  a  solemn  occasion — to  parochial  ^  mitted  by  all.  If  the  establishment  were 
clergy,  who,  although  they  were  excellent    in  danger,  oaths  would  not  tend  to  its  sal- 

The    Protestant    reformation, 


men,  faithfully  discharging  their  duty,  and 
for  whom  he  had  very  great  respect, 
were  rather  to  be  tempered  and  restrained 
by  their  spiritual  superior,  than  urged 
along  by  political  violence  and  political 
zeal  beyond  that  degree  to  which  they 
had  been  already  actuated.  In  his  opin- 
ion, it  would  have  been  better  for  this 
matter  not  to  have  been  taken  up  in  the 
other  House ;  and  not  to  have  been  spoken 
of  by  the  Attorney-General,  but  he  would 
convey  to  that  learned  individual  the  com- 
munication committed  to  him  by  the  right 
rev.  Prelate.  The  right  rev.  Prelate  had 
adverted  to  another  topic,  the  meeting  at 
Lichfield-house,  and  had  read  a  speech  of 
the  late  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary,  which 
gave  a  full  account  of  it.  That  meeting 
was  one  attended  by  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  what  was  agreed 
to  then  was  a  certain  resolution  relating 
to  particular  questions  of  Government. 
There  was  no  secrecy  in  it ;  and  as  for  the 
resolution  itself,  let  its  eflfect  have  been 
what  it  might,  it  was  a  meeting  held  to 
settle  that,  and  nothing  else  ;  and  if  it  had 
all  the  effect  which  the  light  rev.  Prelate 
had  attributed  to  it,  he  might  be  correct; 
but  if,  besides  that,  he  said  that  there  was 
an  agreement  on  the  one  hand  to  give  up 


vation.  ine  rrotesiani  reformation,  in 
its  commencement,  was  secured  by  the 
violation  of  oaths.  Every  alderman,  every 
mayor,  and  every  public  officer,  were  sworn 
to  put  down  the  new  opinions  that  were 
disseminated.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
.5th,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  judges,  and 
the  magistrates  were  sworn  on  oath  to  ex- 
tirpate Lollards.  Now,  if  the  statute  of 
Henry  the  5th,  enforcing  that  oath,  were 
not  repealed  (of  which  history  made  no 
mention),  all  those  officers  had  violated 
their  oaths  by  countenancing  the  new 
opinions  which  they  were  sworn  to  put 
down.  Supposing  the  Roman  Catholics 
had  violated  their  oaths,  what  remedy 
could  be  resorted  to?  He  presumed  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  was  not  prepared  to  re- 
peal the  Act  of  1829,  that  he  was  not 
anxious  to  withdraw  those  privileges  con- 
ferred on  the  Roman  Catholics  by  the 
Relief  Bill,  or  to  render  the  tests  and  oaths 
more  stringent.  Let  the  case  be  as  it 
might,  he  felt  convinced  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  place  reliance  exclusively  on 
oaths  or  tests  of  any  kind,  but  that  the 
chief  reliance  should  be  on  the  honour 
and  patriotism  of  individuals.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  begged  leave  to  say,  that  what- 
ever language,   whatever   expressions  or 


the  Irish  church,  he  stated  what  was  not  |  sentences,  had  been  uttered  out  of  doors, 
the  fact ;  and,  indeed,  in  what  he  had  said  '  he  could  not  stand  forward  in  defence  of 
upon  this  subject  altogether,  he  seemed  to  those  expressions;  but  this  he  would  de- 
be  entirely  begging  the  question.  The  |  clare,  that  no  measure  had  been  proposed 
right  rev.  Prelate  had  said,  that  Roman    to  Parliament  on  which  the  Roman  Ca- 


Catholic  Members  were  bound  by  their 
oath  to  do  nothing  to  weaken  the  Pro- 
testant church  ;  but  in  order  lo  prove  that 
they  had  done  so,  he  should  have  proved 
that  the  measures  for  which  they  had  voted 
had  a  tendency  to  that  efTect.  The  right 
rev.  Prelate,  during  the  discussion  on  the 


tholics  were  not  entitled  to  vote,  and  could 
not  have  voted  with  the  most  perfect  pro- 
priety. 

The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  said,  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  cited  history  as  a  prece- 
dent, but  the  perjury  of  former  parties 
could  not  justify  others  in  violating  en- 
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gagements  which  they  had  solemnly  pro- 
mised to  fulfil.  When  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Relief  Bill  was  before  Parliament, 
he  had  devoted  the  greatest  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  had  tried  to  bring  his 
mind  to  the  most  calm  consideration  of  a 
measure  of  so  much  importance.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  he  had  agreed  with  the 
policy  of  admitting  Roman  Catholics  into 
the  Legislature,  provided  that  ample  secu- 
rity was  given  that  they  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  Protestant  religion  or  the 
interests  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
oath  introduced  into  the  bill  ought  to  be 
sufficiently  binding  to  a  man  of  conscience 
and  integrity,  but  at  the  time  he  thought 
that  one  might  have  been  proposed  less 
subject  to  evasion.  This  opinion  was  men- 
tioned to  Sir  R.  Peel,  on  whom  he  looked 
as  one  of  the  best  friends  of  the  church, 
and  one  of  the  most  able  supporters  of  her 
religion  and  dignity;  but  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  rejected  the  hint,  as  being  an  un- 
worthy imputation  on  the  principles  of 
Roman  Catholic  gentlemen,  and  that  the 
oath  was  sufficiently  stringent.  Many 
agreed  in  the  views  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, and  voted  in  favour  of  the  bill.  In 
the  existing  courtesy  of  society,  people 
supposed  that  it  was  ill-mannerly  to  charge 
parties  with  perjury.  Calumny,  of  course, 
was  very  reprehensible ;  but  to  charge  a 
man  with  a  crime  was  not  a  greater  fault 
than  the  commission  of  one.  Perjury, 
although  a  heinous  offence  against  religion 
and  against  law,  was  frequently  com- 
mitted, and  although  no  person  should 
charge  another,  except  on  good  grounds, 
with  a  crime  that  ought  to  exclude  him 
from  society,  no  one  should,  for  a  moment, 
hesitate  publicly  to  denounce  any  party 
against  whom  the  commission  of  such  an 
offence  could  be  substantiated.  Every 
Roman  Catholic  was  aware,  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  oath  was  to  bind  parties  to  a 
defence  not  only  of  the  spiritual  but  of 
the  temporal  interests  of  the  Established 
Church.  In  that  sense  the  oath  was  ad- 
ministered, and  it  was  well  known  that, 
without  that  security,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Bill  would  not  have  passed  into  a 
law.  He  did  not  name  any  parties  that 
had  violated  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  but 
he  had  read  a  charge  to  his  clergy  similar 
to  that  delivered  by  his  right  rev.  Brother 
(the  Bishop  of  Exeter).  It  certainly  did 
not  possess  the  eloquence  or  masterly  style 
of  the  latter,  but  its  tendency  and  mean-  | 
iog  were  the  same.     He  had  fell  it  his  [ 


duty  to  declare  in  that  charge  that  seve* 
ral  parties,  foes  to  the  Church,  had  main« 
tained  that  they  were  not  bound  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  oath 
they  had  taken,  but  according  to  their 
own  interpretation  of  the  words,  and  that 
if  such  a  violation  of  principle  were  to  be 
countenanced,  society  would  cease  to 
exist. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  said,  that 
his  noble  Friend  (Lx)rd  Melbourne)  had 
not  quoted  history  to  palliate  the  crime  of 
perjury,  but  to  show  that  when  institutions 
were  in  danger,  oaths  would  not  insure 
their  safety.  The  right  rev.  Prelate  had 
begged  the  question,  and  assumed  that 
there  had  been  an  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  the  Established  Church.  Could 
such  a  charge  be  substantiated  ?  Where 
was  the  proof  ?  Certain  oaths  were  im- 
posed on  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the 
interpretation  of  those  oaths  was  left  to 
their  own  consciences.  He  would  ask, 
was  it  intended  that  these  oaths  should 
now  be  interpreted  by  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  or  some  other  tribunal  ? 
If  so,  a  court  would  be  established  higher 
in  its  judicial  authority  than  Parliament 
itself,  and  by  which  the  proceedings  of 
the  latter  would  be  controlled  and  check- 
ed. The  right  rev.  Prelate  had  alluded  to 
a  certain  compact  ;  but  he  could  not  have 
thought  that  any  person,  particularly  a 
right  rev.  Prelate,  could  have  so  mean  an 
opinion,  so  low  a  view  of  society,  as  to 
suppose  that  a  league  had  been  entered 
into  between  the  advisers  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics,  for  the  purpose 
of  overthrowing  the  Established  Church. 
The  noble  Lord  then  said,  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  all  great  legislators,  that  all 
British  subjects  should  have  equal  rights 
and  privileges,  as  long  as  they  displayed 
allegiance  to  the  Crown  and  anxiety  to 
preserve  the  existing  institutions  of  the 
country.  It  was  under  this  feeling  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  intro- 
duced on  the  responsibility  of  Government. 
It  was  not  the  result  of  compact  between 
any  parties.  He  thought  it  would  be 
establishing  a  dangerous  precedent  to 
limit  the  duties  or  inquiries  of  legislators. 
An  oath  was  given  as  security  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Members,  and  their  right  to 
exercise  their  free  and  unfettered  judgment 
on  any  political  subject  could  not  be  dis« 
puted.  The  right  rev.  Prelate  had  said 
that  all  Roman  Catholics  who  voted  for 
the  abolition  of  tithes,  had  been  guilty  of 
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a  violation  of  their  pledge.  He  differed 
from  the  right  rev.  Prelate  and  thought 
that  on  that  subject  Roman  Catholics  had 
a  right  to  exercise  their  conscientious 
judgment,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
fettered  in  their  legislative  functions  as 
long  as  they  could  not  be  found  guilty  of 
any  breach  of  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign, 
who  was  the  admitted  head  and  sworn 
defender  of  the  Church  of  England.  For 
his  own  part,  he  had  long  felt  that  only 
one  form  of  oath  should  be  administered. 
He  thought  the  declaration  of  faith  was 
unnecessary,  by  any  class  of  Christians. 
The  oaths  taken  by  parlies  entering 
Parliament  were  declaratory,  not  substan- 
tia], and  he  felt  considerable  pain  when 
swearing  that  the  mass  was  idolatrous, 
lest  he  might  hurt  the  feelings  of  noble 
Lords  in  that  House,  who  conscientiously 
differed  from  him  in  their  mode  of  wor- 
shipping the  Creator.  In  conclusion,  he 
would  repeat  his  opinion  of  the  impolicy 
of  putting  any  check  to  the  free  exercise 
of  the  judgment  of  any  Member  of  Par- 
liament. 

The  Earl  o? Shrewsbury  said,  the  Roman 
Catholics  had  shown  as  little  party  bias  in 
their  legislative  capacity,  and  had  as  high 
a  sense  of  the  obligations  of  an  oath,  as 
any  Member  of  their  Lordships'  House. 
It  was  their  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  an 
oath  that  had  so  long  excluded  them 
from  the  legislative  councils  of  the  nation. 
For  his  own  part,  (and  he  was  sure  he 
spoke  the  sentiments  of  a  large  body  of 
the  Roman  Catholics),  he  did  not  conceive 
that  he  was  violating  his  oath  in  lending 
his  support  to  certain  measures  introduced 
by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  On  the 
contrary,  the  only  scruple  he  had  in  sup- 
porting those  measures  was,  that  he  was 
giving  stability  to  institutions  in  the  utility 
or  truth  of  which  he  did  not  conscientiously 
believe.      ' 

Lord  Whamcliffe  was  understood  to 
say,  that  he  was  far  from  asserting  that 
there  were  not  many  Roman  Catholics 
who  would  conscientiously  object  to  sup- 
port measures  which  had  a  direct  tendency 
'     weaken  or     injure    the    Established 
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weaken  and  injure  the  Established  Chnich* 
They  looked,  as  bad  been  said,  upon  inch 
measures,  as  so  many  iostalmeots,  of  what 
they  considered  they  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, and  they  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  they  should  see  their  views  accoau 
plished  by  the  destnictioo  of  that  Church ; 
and  when  they  asserted,  that  in  thas 
acting  they  did  not  go  contrary  to  the 
letter  or  spirit,  of  their  oath,  let  it  be  te- 
collected  that  it  was  not  our  (the  Protes- 
tant) but  their  (the  Roman  Catholic) 
version  of  the  oath  which  they  gave* 
Those  Roman  Catholics,  who,  as  members 
of  the  legislature,  had  taken  the  oath 
and  had  openly  avowed  their  support  of 
measures  which  tended  to  destroy  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland,  would,  in 
the  judgment  of  any  unbiassed  peraonst 
be  considered  as  having  acted  contrary  to 
the  expressed  and  understood  meaning  of 
that  oath.  That,  at  least,  was  his  opinion. 
As  to  the  question  whether  it  was  worth 
while  in  the  right  rev.  Prelate  to  take 
notice  here  of  what  occurred  in  another 
place,  he  would  not  say  more,  than  that 
individually  he  thanked  the  right  reT« 
Prelate  for  having  given  him  the  oppoiu 
tunity  of  stating  his  opinion  on  the  subject, 
and  that  opinion  was,  that  no  person  who 
took  that  oath  could  be  justified  in  the 
course  which  some  Roman  Catholics  had 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  Irish  Church. 
lie  would  not  say  that  any  Roman  Catholic 
noble  Lord,  or  other  member  of  the  lA^p^ 
lature,  who  conscientiously  believed  that 
in  supporting  certain  measures  he  was  not 
injuring  the  Established  Church,  was  liable 
to  a  charge  of  wilful  violation  of  his  oath, 
but  the  case  was  very  different  with  thoae 
who  held  different  language,*  and  who 
openly  professed  that  their  object  in  sup* 
porting  those  measures  was  the  injury  of 
the  Established  Church. 
Petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS^' 
Thursday y  March  1,  1838. 

MiNi^TRs.]  Petitions  preMntad.  BjMr.F.BwnuLvr^ftam 
Soap  Manufachiren  of  Briilol,  Sv  •  Mp«l  of  tte  dolj 
on  Soap.— By  Lord  Euor.  flram  Sdtiriu  fm  flnonr  of  thm 
Municipal  Boundaries  BiU.— Bj  Hr.  Raikm  CvAua, 
fhHn  tiic  Working  Mcnli  Awottottai  of  Nocllmiptni, 
for  a  mitigation  of  the  WBUlbmm  pMMd  VfOtk  tlw  iSmfOiw 
Cotton  Spinners.— By  Mr.  W.  WuxiAin,  Ikdk  CKmw- 
then,  in  favour  of  Vote  by  BaDoU- By  Sh  W.  BKABAanr, 
firom  the  united  parishes  ot  BaDSt  Dnmia  nd  oOmk  In 
Mayo,  against  the  Irish  Poor4iw  BU1|  fton  til*  Banmj 
of  Kilmain,  in  ftvour  of  Vote  by  Biltot-  By  Mr.  Maoh- 
8BLL,  Arom  the  Guaxdiaiii  of  •  pukh  Is  NocttMBplOB- 
siiire,  th»t  boutMonderllwTitasorA^BBqrktnMlo 
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the  Owners. — By  Mr.  R.  Bithbll,  from  a  pUu»  in  York- 
•hire,  against  the  continuance  of  Colonial  Slavery.— By 
Sir  C.  Sttlk,  from  places  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  for 
the  total  abolition  of  Tithes,  for  Municipal  Reform, 
for  Vote  by  Ballot,  and  Triennial  Parliaments.— 
By  Mr.  Chalmers,  from  Arbroath,  for  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  Irish  Reform  Act.— By  Mr.  M.  N.  W.  Par- 
ker, from  parishes  in  the  county  of  Devon,  against 
the  Highway-rates  Bill.— By  Mr.  Collier,  from  Ply- 
mouth, for  the  entire  abolition  of  Slavery  on  the  Ist  of 
August  next— By  Mr.  Frxshfibld,  from  the  Proctors 
in  London  and  Westminster,  for  reform  in  the  Post-Offlce. 
—By  Mr.  Mackinnon,  from  inhabi tints  of  Lymington, 
against  the  Municipal  Boundaries  BUI. — By  Mr.  Ball, 
from  Clonmell,  for  alteration  in  the  Government  measure 
of  the  Poor-laws  for  Ireland.— By  Sir  G.  Grey,  from 
Teignmouth,  by  Colonel  Skale,  from  Bridport,  by  Mr. 
Labouchbre,  from  Taunton,  and  from  a  Meeting  of  a 
Society  of  Friends,  by  Mr.  Bainks,  from  Halstcad,  by 
Mr.  Grbenaway,  from  Leominster,  by  Mr.  Bkthbll. 
from  a  place  in  Yorkshire,  and  by  Mr.  Collikr.  from 
Plymouth,  for  the  abolition  of  Negro  Apprenticeship.— 
By  Mr.  E.  B.  Roche,  from  two  parishes  in  Cork,  for  the 
total  abolition  of  Tithes  in  Ireland,  and  for  Corporate 
Reform.— By  Mr.  F.  French,  from  the  High  Sheriff,  and 
Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  Roscommon,  against  the 
Irish  Poor-law  BilL— By  Mr.  M.  Attwood,  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  Marine  Insurances. — By  Lord 
Dalmeny,  from  Kilmarnock,  against  frirther  grants  to 
the  Church  of  Scotland.— By  Mr.  R.  Steuart,  from 
Edinburgh,  for  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  Postage,  and 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws.— By  Mr.  D.  Browne,  from 
a  place  in  Mayo,  against  the  Irish  Poor-law  Bill.— By  Mr. 
O'Connxll,  several,  for  Vote  by  Ballot,  Corporate  Re- 
form, extinction  of  Tithes,  agwnst  the  Irish  Poor-law 
Bill ;  and  from  Cork,  for  a  reduction  of  Postage. 

SlaveTradeand  Naval  Officers.] 
Captain  Pechell  did  not  tliiuk  on  any 
other  occasion  be  had  ever  risen  with  so 
much  anxietyasthat  with  which  he  now  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  notice  of  the  House, 
as  in  undertaking  the  responsibility  of  de- 
fending the  characters  of  so  many  brave 
and  gallant  officers  he  must  naturally  feel 
his  own  incompetence  as  their  advocate ; 
but  as  their  cause  had  truth  and  justice  on 
its  side,  he  confidently  relied  on  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  House  in  the  course  he  pro- 
posed to  pursue.  He  should,  therefore, 
at  once  state,  that  the  object^of  moving  for 
certain  returns  relating  to  the  slave  trade, 
was  to  relieve  the  officers  and  seamen  em- 
ployed on  the  coast  of  Africa  from  the 
charge  which  had  been  made,  of  their 
having  allowed  sordid  feelings  and 
pecuniary  motives  to  inlerfeie  with  the 
discharge  of  their  public  and  professional 
duties.  And  for  this  purpose  he  would 
confine  his  observations  within  those 
limits,  and  he  would  show  that  the  offi- 
cers and  seamen  had  not  merited  the  cen- 
sure cast  upon  them ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  had  deserved  well  of  their  coun- 
try. The  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite,  now 
Member  for  Pembroke,  appeared,  by  the 
shake  of  his  head,  to  disapprove  of  what 
had  just  been  said.  He  should  have 
imagined  that  a   late  First  Lord   of  the 
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Admiralty  would  have  felt  inclined  to  have 
supported  the  character  of  the  Naval  Offi- 
cers when  they  had  been  so  cruelly  at- 
tacked. 

Sir  James  Oraham  intimated,  that  he 
had  not  meant  to  express  any  dissent. 

Captain  Pechell  said,  the  bare  suspi- 
cionof  an  inclination  of  the  head  of  a  late 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was  an  awful 
circumstance — as  the  conduct  of  many 
officers  serving  during  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet's administration  was  now  in  ques- 
tion. The  charge  then  complained  of 
was,  that  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  the  Commanders  of  her  Majesty's 
ships,  with  a  view  to  their  pecuniary  in- 
terests, by  their  thirst  for  blood  money, 
have  permitted  vessels  to  take  in  their 
cargoes  of  slaves  instead  of  using  their 
best  endeavours  to  capture  them  before 
they  entered  the  rivers  on  the  coast  of 
Africa, — in  plain  English,  that  her  Ma- 
jesty's ships  had  permitted  the  empty 
vessels  to  pass  by  unmolested,  that  they 
might  afterwards  bag  them  as  a  richer  and 
falter  prize  when  returning  loaded  with 
slaves.  This  was  a  charge  which  the  Bri- 
tish Navy  would  not  submit  to,  and  which 
they  threw  back  with  indignation,  and 
which  he  now  repelled  in  as  strong  lan- 
guage as  the  usage  of  Parliament  would 
permit, — the  more  so,  as  a  cruel  charge 
was  wholly  unnecessary  to  substantiate  the 
case  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  desired  to 
prove  as  to  the  necessity  for  suppressing 
that  infamous  and  cruel  traffic  which  all 
parties  were  so  desirous  to  put  down.  The 
navy,  therefore,  considerthe  charge  as  a 
gratuitous  insult;  and  though  the  noble 
Lord  who  presides  at  the  head  of  naval 
affairs  has  most  kindly  and  honourably 
vindicated  the  character  of  the  profes- 
sion in  another  place,  yet  it  is  desired  that 
some  expression  of  this  House  should  be 
manifested  in  favour  of  those  who  fe*! 
they  have  been  so  cruelly  treated.  It  will 
therefore  be  necessary  to  explain  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  cruisers  are 
placed  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  re- 
mind the  House  that  until  January  1836, 
when  the  last  treaty  with  Spain  reached 
that  part  of  the  world,  no  vessel  under 
the  Spanish  flag  (although  in  every  way 
equipped  and  provisioned)  could  be  de- 
tained lawfully  unless  slaves  were  actually 
on  board — and  that  no  vessel  with  the  flag 
of  Portug^al  (even  at  this  moment),  could 
be  detained  unless  under  similar  circum- 
stances ;  ~  consequently  the  difficulty  is 
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great,  and  the  cruisers  are  baffled  in  every 
way  by  the  extreme  facility  afforded  at  the 
Isles  of  St.  Thomas  and  Cape  de  Verd,  of 
changintr  the  flags  of  Spain  and  the 
United  States  to  that  of  Portugal.  This 
could  be  effected  for  the  small  sum  of 
100  dollars.  Therefore  it  is  to  be  un- 
derstood that  only  vessels  bearing  the 
Spanish  flag  can  now  be  seized  legally, 
althouuh  there  may  be  clear  proof  of 
their  being  engaged  in  the  traffic.  For 
this  want  of  jurisdiction,  for  this  non- 
fulfilment  of  stipulations  and  treaties  by 
foreign  powers,  have  those  brave  officers 
been  denounced  by  the  gigantic  force  and 
the  steam-frigate  power  of  eloquence  of 
the  noble  and  eminent  philanthi:opist, 
wholly  setting  aside  their  sufferings  and 
privations  by  constant  exposure  in  that 
horrid  and  pestilential  climate.  The  com- 
manders of  the  cruisers,  under  all  their 
difficulties  of  want  of  jurisdiction,  had 
exerted  themselves  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty  to  the  utmost,  and  had  shewn 
by  their  zeal  in  putting  down  the  slave 
traffic  that  they  had  frequently  been  put 
to  great  risk  and  expenses  by  detaining 
vessels  that  had  ail  the  usual  articles  on 
board  for  the  reception  of  slaves,  but 
which  the  mixed  Courts  at  Havannah  and 
Sierra  Leone  could  not  condemn  for  want  of 
power  under  the  several  treaties  with  Spain 
and  Portugal.  From  documents  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  he  would  prove,  that 
in  the  first  six  months  of  the  promulgation 
of  the  equipment  treaty,  twenty  vessels 
were  condemned  at  Sierra  Leone,  seven 
of  which  only  had  slaves  on  board,  and 
thirteen  were  what  was  termed  empty. 
This  would  at  once  shew  that  the  cruisers 
had  not  permitted  the  outward-bound 
slave  vessels  to  pass  by  unmolested  that 
they  might  be  afterwards  taken  on  their 
homeward  voyage  with  a  full  cargo  of 
slaves.  For  these  empty  vessels  the  cap- 
tors did  not  receive  one  farthing,  the  pro- 
ceeds being  paid  into  court,  and  the 
moiety  was  transferred  to  the  authorities  of 
the  nation  to  which  the  condemned  vessel 
belonged.  In  such  cases  the  commanders 
of  her  Majesty's  ships  were  liable  to  ex- 
penses, as  the  prizes  sometimes  remained 
six  months  for  trial.  In  the  case  of  slaves 
being  on  board,  by  Act  of  Parliament  the 
captors  were  entitled  to  51,  per  head  ;  out 
of  this  sum  one-eighth  went  to  Greenwich 
Hospital,  one-sixteenth  to  the  flag  officer 
in  command,  and  agency  expenses  of 
condemnation    and     fees    paid     at    the 


Treasury, — aye,  fees  at  the  Treasury. 
And  here  he  would  call  upon  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  remove  such 
charges,  and  also  to  bring  in  a  bill,  or  by 
order  in  council,  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of 
the  treaties,  by  giving  bounties  to  captors 
for  the  broken- up  hulls  and  cargoes  of  the 
empty  vessels  taken  under  the  equipment 
article.  To  prove  further  the  zealous  ser- 
vices of  the  cruizers,  he  could  state,  that 
the  Charybdis,  commanded  by  the  gallant 
officer  Lieut.  Mercer,  had,  from  January, 
1836  to  1837,  taken  six  vessels  that  were 
empty,  and  one  with  449  slaves  on  board; 
and  he  trusted  that  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty would  mark  their  approval  of  that 
officer's  conduct,  by  giving  him  the  pro- 
motion he  had  so  well  earned.  This  officer 
had  been  eleven  years  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  was  the  onlv  survivor  of  one 
of  the  surveying  and  exploring  expeditions, 
and  had  completely  lost  his  health.  The 
Trinculo,  captain  Puget,  had  also  been 
most  active,  and  that  officer  had  risked 
much  by  sending  his  boats  to  attack  four 
armed  vessels  in  the  river  Bonny,  who 
were  waiting  for  their  cargoes  of  slaves ; 
these  vessels  were  cut  out  after  a  severe 
fight,  when  lieut.  Tyron  was  taken  pri- 
soner and  stripped  naked  by  the  Spaniards 
and  blacks;  and  what  will  the  House  think 
would  be  the  amount  of  prize-money  to 
recompense  the  captors  on  such  an  occa- 
sion ? — Why,  the  sum  of  49/.  6s,  4d.  was 
the  actual  moiety  of  the  proceeds  of  these 
four  broken- up  vessels  which  the  British 
Government  shared  with  that  of  Spain, 
and  which  sum  the  Treasury  have  not  yet 
provided  for  the  captors.  He  could  state 
many  cases  where  the  greatest  gallantry 
had  been  shown  in  action  against  very 
superior  forces' on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  which,  if  it  had  taken  place  during 
the  time  of  war,  would  have  sounded  well 
in  the  Gazette;  and  it  was  due  to  the 
officers  and  seamen  of  H.M.S.  Fair  Rosa- 
mond and  others,  to  state  their  heroic 
conduct.  The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Admiralty  has  shewn,  that  since  Jan. 
1836,  when  the  Spanish  treaty  came  into 
operation,  thirty  vessels  had  been  taken, 
nineteen  of  which  had  been  empty,  thus 
showing  that  the  naval  officers  had  not 
been  actuated  by  those  motives  which  had 
been  imputed  to  them,  and  that,  at  any 
rate,  their  thirst  for  what  the  noble  Lord 
had  termed  •*  blood-money"  had  not  pre- 
vented them  from  doing  their  duty  in 
capturing  vessels  only  equipped   for  the 
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transport  of  slaves.  He  had  much  desired 
that  the  charges  made  by  the  noble  Lord 
on  the  29th  of  January  should  have  been 
either  qualified  or  removed ;  but^  to  his 
great  surprise,  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
viz.,  on  the  20th  of  February,  these  charges 
were  not  only  repeated,  but,  in  his  opinion, 
and  in  that  of  all  his  brother  officers,  they 
were  most  materially  aggravated,  and  he 
would  read  to  the  House  the  passages 
in  question,  which  by  implication,  was 
sufficient  to  give  the  greatest  offence  to 
the  profession  to  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  belong.     It  was  in  these  words  :— 

"  The  zeal  of  naval  officers  for  the  service 
bad  been  much  spoken  of;  theie  was  a  saying 
of  Lord  Thurlow,  '  Far  be  it  from  me  to  utter 
anything  against  an  officer  in  the  public  em- 
ploy, either  civil  or  military,  for  it  will  lay  me 
open  to  hear  his  panegyric  ;  no  sooner  was  it 
said,  that  money  was  not  without  its  charroS) 
that  the  love  of  prize-muney  was  kindred  to 
the  heart,  than  forth  came  a  splendid  panegyric 
on  the  exemplary  character  of  the  officers,  that 
they  were  actuated  only  by  noble  feeling,  that 
money  had  no  power  and  no  influence,  and 
that  nothing  moved  them  but  a  sense  of  public 
duty ;  and  the  man  who  thought  otherwise 
was  designated  as  degraded  and  ignorant,  and 
stupified,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  naval 
officers  and  naval  duties.*' 

Now  he  would  leave  it  to  the  House  to 
say,  if  the  naval  profession  had  not  cause 
to  complain.  The  insinuations  were  in- 
telligible, and  certainly  no  mistake,  and, 
on  the  part  of  the  navy,  he  repelled  them  ; 
and  feeling  strongly  on  this  occasion  the 
great  provocation  the  service  had  received, 
he  could  do  no  other  than  use  the  very 
words  (by  way  of  retort)  which  were  ap- 
plied to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  officers  of 
her  Majesty's  cruisers.  How  dare  any 
man  accuse  British  officers  of  being  fond 
of  blood-money?  How  dare  any  man, 
without  offering  any  proof  whatever,  to 
utter  so  slanderous  and  false  an  imputa- 
tion ?  The  navy  had  a  just  right  to  com- 
plain of  these  accusations,  and  also  to 
expect  this  night  a  disavowal  of  such  sen- 
timents ;  and  those  hon.  Members  sitting 
below,  who  composed  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty, would  undoubtedly  seize  the  present 
opportunity,  and  thank  him  for  having 
given  them  this  occasion  to  pronounce 
their  full  and  unqualified  approbation  of 
the  faithful  and  honourable  conduct  of  the 
officers,  and  their  gallant  services  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  The  gallant  Member 
concluded  by  moving  for  a  return  of  all 
vessels  captured  under  the  late  Spanish 


treaty  by  her  Majesty's  ships  since  Feb. 
1 836,  distinguishing  whether  having  slaves 
on  board,  or  under  the  equipment  article, 
to  the  latest  date  for  which  the  same  can 
be  prepared,  and  stating  the  name  of  the 
vessel  by  which  each  was  captured. 

Mr.  Ooring,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
expressed  his  concurrence  in  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  and  gallant  officer  in 
reference  to  what  he  considered  a  most 
uncalled-for  and  unjustifiable  charge  on 
the  part  of  a  certain  noble  Lord.  He  was, 
however,  of  the  same  opinion  which  he 
had  last  year  expressed  on  this  subject — 
namely,  that  they  could  not  effectually 
put  a  stop  to  the  slave  trade  until  they 
constituted  it  an  act  of  piracy,  and  re- 
solved upon  hanging  at  the  yard-arm  the 
commander  of  every  slave  trade  vessel 
they  could  capture. 

Sir  E,  Codrington  regretted  that  any 
person  in  such  a  high  station  as  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  attacked  the  naval  officers 
elsewhere  should  indulge  in  such  unjust 
and  unfounded  accusations.  Some  persons, 
however,  were  so  much  given  to  vitupera- 
tion that  they  hardly  knew  or  cared  whom 
they  attacked. 

Mr.  C.  Wood  had  no  objection  to  the 
return  moved  for  by  his  gallant  Friend. 
He  was  satisfied  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  foundation  for  the  attack  that 
had  been  made  elsewhere  on  the  naval 
officers  employed  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa.  He  was  convinced  that  no  officers 
of  the  navy  could  have  been  guilty  of  such 
disgraceful  conduct  as  had  been  imputed 
to  them.  The  statement  that  had  been 
made  elsewhere  was  altogether  unwaranted 
by  the  facts  of  the  case.  Before  the  treaty 
with  Spain,  no  officer  could  seize  a  vessel 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade  unless  it  had 
slaves  on  board,  and  if  they  did  so,  they 
exposed  themselves  to  the  risk  of  heavy 
penalties.  Under  the  treaty,  however, 
vessels  equipped  in  a  particular  manner 
were  liable  to  seizure.  He  should  feel  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  giving  the  return  moved 
for,  as  it  would  show  that  the  naval  officers 
had  manifested  the  greatest  exertions  to 
suppress  the  Spanish  slave  trade,  and  that 
those  exertions  had  almost  entirely  put  a 
stop  to  the  infamous  traffic  under  that 
flag.  He  had  thought  it  only  a  matter 
of  duty  to  bear  testimony  to  the  gallant 
conduct  of  the  officers  employed  in  seizing 
slave  vessels  on  the  pestilential  coast  of 
Africa. 

Sir  Charles  Adam  said,  that  he  also  felt 
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himself  bound  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
statement  of  his  hon.  Friend,  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Admiralty,  as  to  the  gallantry 
and  zeal  of  the  naval  officers  employed  in 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  on  the 
ccast  of  Africa, 

Sir  Thomas  Trouhridge  observed,  that 
a  more  unwarrantable  attack  had  never 
been  made  at  any  place  or  time,  on  any 
body  of  men,  than  that  which  had  been 
made  elsewhere  a  few  nights  ago  on  the 
naval  officers  employed  on  the  coast  of 
Africa ;  and  he  deeply  regretted  that  such 
an  unguarded  attack  had  come  from  such 
a  high  quarter.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  gallantry,  zeal,  and  disinterestedness, 
of  the  officers  employed  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  he  trusted  they  would  be  re- 
warded as  they  deserved. 

Captain  Pechell,  in  reply,  stated  his 
sincere  satisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
had  expressed  their  sentiments,  and  which 
would  not  fail  of  being  most  gratifying  to 
the  whole  of  the  naval  service.  It  would 
be  very  cheering  to  many  of  those  whose 
relatives  and  connexions  were  now  suffer- 
ing on  the  pestilential  coast  of  Africa.  He 
held  in  his  hand  several  letters  of  com- 
plaint from  the  widow,  the  wife,  and  ihe 
orphan  of  those  who  had  fought  and  bled 
in  the  service.  Thehonourof  these  officers 
was  dear  to  them ;  many  of  them  had  no 
aristocratic  influence  to  back  them  up; 
they  had  only  their  character,  and  the  re- 
cord of  the  number  of  captures,  be  they 
empty  or  be  they  loaded,  to  recommend 
them  10  the  Admiralty  for  promotion  ;  and 
it  was  hard  upon  them  to  have  any  censure 

f,  and  to  have  their  claims 
and  set  aside. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Poor  Laws.]  Mr.  Blackstone  rose  to 
move  for  a  return  of  the  number  of  union 
workhouses  in  England  and  Wales,  used 
for  the  reception  of  parochial  poor,  since 
the  passing  of  the  new  Poor-law  Dill, 
specifying  the  parishes  in  which  they  are 
severally  situate,  and  the  number  of  paro- 
chial poor  received  into  each ;  also  the 
return  of  deaths  which  had  taken  place  in 
each  of  such  houses,  specifying  their  ages 
and  the  causes  of  their  decease.  His  ob- 
ject in  moving  for  this  return  was,  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
mode  of  visiting  workhouses,  and  to  the 
dietary  allowed  in  them.    He  was  satisBed 


that  the  diet  allowed  in  them  was  not  suf- 
ficient for  the  support  of  an  able-bodied 
labourer.  During  the  severity  of  the 
winter,  many  labouring  men  who  were 
unable  to  obtain  employment,  were  com- 
pelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  union  work- 
houses, but  the  diet  was  of  such  a  low 
nature  that  they  would  be  so  much  re« 
duced  that  they  would  be  unable  to  per- 
form severe  work  when  they  came  out  of 
those  places.  This  he  knew  to  have  beeo 
the  case  from  what  had  occurred  at  Wal- 
lingford.  Poor  men  had  been  driven  into 
the  workhouses  from  no  fault  of  their  owo, 
and  they  there  had  only  a  sufficiency  of 
food  to  maintain  animal  life.  He  was 
convinced  that  the  low  diet  allowed  in  the 
workhouses,  was  likely  to  have  the  most 
prejudicial  effect,  as  poor  persons  would 
rather  plunder  the  property  of  their  neigh- 
bours than  be  sent  to  the  workhouses  ;  as 
they  knew  that  if  they  were  sent  to  prison 
for  theft  they  would  have  a  better  diet 
than  in  the  workhouse.  He  was  satisfied 
that  the  low  dietary  allowed  in  those  places 
had  already  had  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  amount  of  crime,  as  the  returns  at  the 
assizes  and  the  quarter  s^sions  would 
show.  He  thought  that  the  guardians  of 
the  poor  should,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, have  the  power  of  increasing  or 
altering  the  diet  in  the  workhouses,  as  it 
was  impossible  that  the  commissioners 
could  form  so  accurate  a  judgment  in  any 
case  as  those  who  were  connected  with 
the  union.  He  trusted  that  before  the  end 
of  the  Session  some  hon.  Gentleman  would 
bring  forward  some  short  bill  to  allow  the 
guardians  of  the  poor  to  increase  the  diet 
in  the .  workhouses  in  certain  cases,  pro- 
vided in  the  mean  time  the  Government 
did  not  take  the  matter  up. 

Mr.  Hume  would  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Member  the  propriety  of  making  his  re- 
turn more  comprehensive,  as  from  the 
returns  moved  for,  he  would  not  be  able 
to  arrive  at  any  conclusions.  He  would 
recommend  him  to  add  to  his  motion  a 
return  of  the  number  of  persons  admitted 
at  different  periods  into  the  workhouse, 
the  periods  of  their  continuing  there,  and 
also  the  number  that  had  gone  out  in 
different  periods. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  wislted  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  House  and  of  the  noble 
Lord  for  the  Home  Department  to  a  case 
that  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers, 
which  was  a  lamentable  instance  of  the 
pernicious  working  of  the  new  Poor-law 
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Act.  He  alluded  to  the  case  of  Hannah 
Brown,  a  girl  of  the  age  of  fifteen,  who  had 
been  tried  within  the  last  few  days  at  the 
Old  Bailey  for  stealing  a  pair  of  boots. 
When  called  upon  for  her  defence,  she 
stated  that  she  stole  the  boots  to  sell  them 
to  procure  money  to  buy  bread,  as  her 
mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  were 
starving,  as  they  had  been  refused  relief 
by  the  Poor-law  officers.  The  judge  stated 
that  he  had  directed  inquiries  to  be  made 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
found  the  statement  of  the  girl  to  be  true ; 
and  he  sentenced  her  to  only  two  days' 
imprisonment,  and  animadverted  in  strong 
terms  on  the  cruelty  of  the  guardians  of 
the  poor.  He  wished  to  know  whether 
this  statement  were  true  or  not ;  and  if 
it  were,  he  trusted  that  such  facts  would 
never  occur  again,  and  that  the  unfor- 
tunate poor  would  not  be  placed  in  such 
a  situation  as  to  compel  theui  to  steal  to 
obtain  the  means  of  existence. 

Lord  John  Russell  should  be  glad  if 
some  time  were  given  before  the  return 
was  moved  for,  to  see  whether  the  in- 
formation required  could  be  readily  ob- 
tained. He  was  not  quite  certain  whether 
such  returns  could  be  given,  and  therefore 
hoped  the  hon.  Member  would  postpone 
his  motion  for  a  few  days.  For  his  own 
part  he  had  no  objection  to  give  any  of  the 
information  (hat  was  required ;  but  he 
thought,  if  what  was  nuw  asked  for  was 
given,  that  other  returns  wonld  be  re- 
quisite to  elucidate  theni  ;  for  instance, 
the  time  when  the  several  workhouses  were 
opened  for  the  reception  of  the  poor,  the 
different  periods  when  the  death  of  the 
inmates  occurred,  and  the  causes  of  their 
deaths,  arranged  under  different  headings. 

Motion  postponed. 

Ventilation  and  Liohtino  of  the 
House.]  Sir  Frederick  Trench  begged  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  pro- 
ject which  he  was  desirous  to  submit  to 
the  House  for  the  abatement  of  a  most 
annoying  nuisance  within  the  walls  of  Par- 
liament. He  had  to  offer  an  experiment 
for  the  better  ventilation  and  lighting  of 
that  House,  an  object  in  which  they  were 
all  interested  as  respected  their  comfort, 
their  convenience,  and  their  health.  He 
had  been  given  to  understand  that  the 
project  which  bad  been  tried  for  lighting 
the  House  by  gas  a  short  time  since  had 
failed,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  expensive 
apparatus  b«d  been  removed,  A  scientific 


gentleman,  a  Mr.  Gye,  had  suggested  a 
mode  of  producing  a  beautiful  light  in  the 
House  by  an  ingenious  admixture  of  two 
gases  in  such  exact  proportions,  that  he 
(Sir  Frederick  Trench)  though  he  was  no 
philosopher,  could  easily  divine,  that  if  the 
exact  proportion  of  these  gases  were  not 
adjusted  by  some  persons  always  on  guard, 
who  were  philosophers,  or  if  the  person 
on  duty  fell  asleep,  or  the  adjustment  of 
the   two  gases  were  to  be  disturbed  by 
even  the  flapping  of  a  stray  bird's  wing, 
the  most  unfortunate  results  might  follow. 
If  (said  Sir  Frederick)  such  an  accident 
should,  through  these  circumstances,  or 
the  negligence  of  these  two  philosophers, 
accompany   this,   Mr.  Gye*s,  plan,  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  this  honourable  House, 
would   all   be   blown   up  together.     The 
present  mode  of  ventilating   the   House 
was  open  to  great  objection.     The  air  was 
admitted   from   the  floor  through  holes, 
over  which  a  matting  was  spread.     The 
air  thus  admitted,   carried  up   into  the 
atmosphere  of  the  House  great  quantities 
of  impalpable  powder  or  dust,  which  being 
inhaled  with  the  air,  might  affect  the  lungs 
of  the  most  vigorous  men  in  the  House, 
whether  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny  or 
for  Finsbury,  whose  constant  and  assidu- 
ous attention  to  their  duty  at  every  hour 
on  every  nighty  particularly  exposed  them 
to  the  prejudicial  consequences  of  such  an 
unwholesome  atmosphere, under  which  the 
hon.   Member  for    Lymington,   was   now 
sutFering.     Dr.  Birkbeck  had  proposed  to 
procure  a  purer  supply  of  air,  by  having 
two  doors  to  the  House  instead  of  one. 
He  had   also  applied  for  advice  to  Mr. 
Brande,  and  the  result  of  all  this  consulta- 
tion and  consideration  was  his  conviction 
that   there  was  a  very  simple   mode  of 
ventilating  and  lighting  the  House  much 
better.     He  would  undertake  that  the  ex- 
periment could  be  tried  at  the  expense  of 
no  more  than   10/.  for  two  nights.     He 
should  propose  to  raise  all  the  side  lustres 
about  four  or  five  feet  higher  than  they 
now  were,  and  on  a  level  with  the  two  lights 
in  front  of  the  reporters'  and  strangers* 
galleries.     To  compensate  for  thus  losing 
light  W^  removing  the  lustres  to  a  higher 
level,  he  would  add  the  light  of  seventy 
more  candles  to  the  present  light  of  150 
candles^  and  to  procure  a  supply  of  fresh 
air,  he  would,  after  stopping  up  the  holes 
now  in  the  floor,  open  other  holes  in   the 
side  walls,  about  the  height  of  eighteen 
inqbes  above  the  heads  of  Members  when 
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standing  near  the  wall.     This  he  thought,  [  manner  of  lighting  it.     The  hearing  was 

lltll  1  i?  I  /\  W  A         ^      *  O    *  l/**l*  I  lit  ■ 


could  all  be  done  for  10/.  And  if  it  were 
not  an  impertinence,  he  would  offer  to  try 
the  effect  of  it  at  his  own  proper  cost  and 
expense.  He  hardly  knew  whom  to  apply 
to  with  reference  to  the  proposition  he 
now  made,  whether  to  the  House,  to  the 
Speaker,  or  to  the  board  of  works. 

Mr.  //um^  asked  if  the  effect  of  a  strong 
current  of  air  at  the  backs  of  the  hon. 
Members  would  not  be  extremely  dis- 
at^reeable  ? 

Sir  F.  Trench  said,  that  it  would  not  be 
cold  air.  He  proposed  to  remove  the 
matting  from  the  floor  of  the  House  also, 
ill  order  to  let  the  uir  escape  more  freely. 

Sir  G,  Strickland  said,  he  had  a  very 
strong  opiiiion  upon  the  subject,  and  he 
did  not  think  that  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  had  stated  suflicicnt  grounds  to 
warrant  the  adoption  of  his  plan.  He 
approved  of  the  present  system  of  lighting 
and  vrntilatiii^  the  House,  and  must  con- 
fess that,  under  the  former  one,  l-e  had 
ficquently  found  the  air  in  the  House  a 
great  inconvenience.  Such  was  not  the 
case  at  present,  the  House  being  very 
much  improved  in  that  respect,  and  also 
with  reference  to  the  facility  of  hearing. 
His  opinion  was,  that  Dr.  Ueid's  opera- 
tions had  been  in  a  very  great  degree,  if 
not  wholly,  successful,  and  the  present 
proposition  was  not  called  for.  The  gas 
experiment  had  proved  very  disagreeable — 
and,  although  many  hon.  Members  com- 
plained of  a  great  want  of  light  in  the 
House  at  present,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  introduction  of  a  great  blaze  of  light 
would  be  found  still  more  so. 

Mr.  Gou/burn  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Baronet  who  had  just  sat  down.  He 
thought  the  House  was  now  both  well 
lighted  and  well  ventilated,  and  disap- 
proved of  anything  being  adopted  which 
hud  a  tendency  to  interfere  with  Dr. 
Rcid's  plan  of  ventilation. 

Mr.  Pryme  said,  that  the  present  man- 
ner of  lighting  the  House  was  very  dis- 
agreeable to  Members  sitting  in  the  gal- 
leries of  the  House,  and  he  understood 
the  plan  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
to  refer  not  so  much  to  the  introduftion  of 
anv  vcjy  great  blaze  of  liirht  into  the 
House  as  to  the  elevation  of  the  present 
lustres. 

Mr.  Warbvrton  hoped  the  House  would 
persevere  in  the  present  system  of  venti- 
lating the  House—- as  well  as  oppose  any 
proposition  such  as  tliis  for  altering  the 


much  facilitated  at  present,  and  he  thought 
that  the  plan  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman opposite  would  very  much  affect 
that  facilitv. 

The  Speaker  here  submitted  to  Sir  F. 
Trench  whether  it  would  be  of  any  ad- 
vantage to  proceed  further  with  the  dis- 
cussion ? 

Mr.  Wakley  expressed  his  opinion  that 
many  changes  had  been  made  with  regard 
to  the  atmosphere  of  the  House  which 
were  decidedly  great  improvements — the 
air  being  now  almost  as  wholesome  as  any 
that  could  be  produced.  With  respect  to 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  relative  to  lighting  the  House,  it 
might  be  an  improvement,  perhaps,  upon 
the  present  system ;  but  if  the  present 
cloth  were  to  be  removed  from  the  floor  of 
the  House,  and  an  oilcloth  put  down  in 
its  place,  great  inconvenience  would  be 
the  consequence,  for  all  the  arrangements 
respecting  sound  in  that  House  had  been 
made  in  reference  to  that  cloth.  He  had 
prescribed  very  frequently  u|>on  this  sub- 
ject, and  had,  in  fact,  commenced  his 
prescriptions  very  early  in  the  present 
Session— but  they  had,  on  that  occasion, 
been  so  very  positively  rejected  by  the 
noble  liOrd  the  Home  Secretary — and  by 
^5Q  other  ungrateful  patients,  that  he  did 
not  feel  disposed  to  offer  any  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  He  considered,  however, 
every  part  of  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member,  except,  perhaps, 
that  relating  to  the  manner  of  lighting  the 
House,  to  be  very  bad. 

Lord  John  Russell  suggested  that  the 
plan  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
should  be  referred  by  him  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests. 

Sir  F,  Trench  said  he  would  prepare  a 
plan,  and  lay  it  before  Lord  Duncannon. 

Subject  postponed. 

Courts  or  Quarter  Session — 
County  Courts.]  Lord  John  Russell 
said,  he  rose  to  bring  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  an  important  measure, 
relating  to  the  administration  of  justice  in 
the  courts  of  quarter  session  and  in  the 
other  county  courts  in  this  country.  There 
were  several  reasons  why  it  was  necessary 
that  the  attention  of  Parliament  should  be 
called  to  this  subject,  and  that  there 
should  be  some  legislation  with  reference 
to  it.  One  very  obvious  reason  was,  that 
very  great  changes  had  taken  place  in  the 
law  with   regard   to  capital   punishment. 
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For  some  years  past  those  changes  had 
been  gradually  occurring;  but  he  more 
particularly  referred  to  ihose  more  impor- 
tant alterations  which  were  made  in  1 832 
and  during  the  last  year.  They  had 
abolished  capital  punishment  for  offences 
that  used  to  be  deemed  capital,  and  which 
used  to  come  under  the  cognizance  only  of 
the  judges.  In  order  to  show  to  the  House 
the  change  of  feeling  that  had  taken  place 
on  this  subject,  he  would  contrast  a  speech 
made  by  a  person  of  great  eminence  not 
many  years  ago  with  the  actual  facts  of 
the  last  year  with  regard  tocapital  punish- 
ment. The  opinions  of  the  eminent  per- 
son to  whom  he  alluded  were  those  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Ellenborough — a  man  of 
undoubtedly  high  legal  attainments,  and 
of  most  unsuspected  integrity  in  adminis- 
tering justice  in  the  court  over  which  he 
presided  for  many  years.  It  was  known 
that  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  had  proposed 
several  measures  for  the  mitigation  of  the 
severity  of  the  criminal  law.  One  of  those 
measures  related  to  the  punishment  for 
stealing  5s.  in  a  shop.  That  offence  was  at 
that  time  capital,  and  Lord  Ellenborough, 
when  that  bill  came  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  spoke  with  reference  to  it  in  these 
terms  : 

*'  My  Lords,  I  think  it  necessary  to  state, 
that  I  never  did  cast  any  imputation,  directly 
or  indirectly,  upon  the  motives  of  those  who 
are  the  supporters  of  this  Bill,  when  I  inti- 
mated something  like  objection  to  what 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  systematic  plan  for 
altering  the  criminal  law  of  the  land.  What 
I  meant,  my  Lords,  was  this — after  having 
last  year  a  Bill  on  our  table  which  has  made 
a  most  dangerous  innovation  on  the  criminal 
law  of  the  country — having  that  followed  up 
by  another  which  is  making  equally  as  mis- 
chievous a  progress — the  same  arguments  ap- 
f)lying  to  every  law,  and  to  every  crime  which 
las  been  applied  to  this — I  want  to  know,  my 
Lords,  when  we  are  to  stop  in  this  course  of 
legislation  ?  My  Lords,  if  we  suffer  this  Bill 
to  pass  we  shall  not  know  where  to  stand — 
we  shall  not  know  whether  we  are  upon  our 
heads  or  our  feet.  If  you  repeal  the  Act  which 
inflicts  the  penalty  of  death  for  stealing  to  the 
value  of  five  shillings  in  a  shop,  and  suffer  this 
Bill  to  pass  into  a  law,  you  will  be  called  upon 
next  year,  I  have  little  doubt,  to  repeal  the 
law  which  prescribes  the  penalty  of  death  for 
stealing  five  shillings  in  a  dwelling  bouse, 
there  being  no  person  therein.  A  law,  your 
Lordships  must  know,  upon  the  severity  of 
which,  and  the  application  of  it,  stands  the 
security  of  every  poor  cottager  who  goes  out 
to  bis  daily  labours.  He,  my  Lords,  can  leave 
no  one  behind  to  watch  his  little  dwelling,  and 
dreserve  it  from  the  attack  of  lawless  plunder* 


ers-«con(ident  in  the  ptoteciion  of  the  laws  of 
the  land,  he  cheerfully  piirsues  his  daily 
labours,  trusting  that  on  his  return  home  he 
shall  find  alibis  property  safe  and  unmolested. 
Repeal  this  law  and  see  the  contrast — no  man 
can  trust  himself  for  an  hour  out  of  doors 
without  the  roost  alarming  apprehensions,  that, 
on  his  return,  every  vestige  of  his  property 
will  be  swept  off  by  the  hardened  robber."* 

Those  were  the  terms  in  which  a 
person  of  the  undoubted  talent  and  author* 
ity  of  Lord  Ellenborough — those  were 
the  terms  which  he  used  but  a  few  years 
ago  in  favour  of  allowing  the  law  to  take 
its  course,  for  stealing  to  the  amount  of 
55.  in  a  shop.  He  sought  not  by  this  re* 
ference  in  any  way  to  diminish  the  weight 
which  attached  to  the  name  of  that  noble 
and  learned  Lord ;  indeed  the  opinions  he 
quoted  were  stated  to  be  those  not  of  that 
noble  and  learned  Lord  alone,  but  of  all 
the  judges  at  that  time ;  and  his  object 
was  to  show  the  great  alteration  whichin 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  had  taken  place 
as  regarded  the  feeling  entertained  on  this 
subject,  and  the  changes  that  it  was  con* 
sequently  necessary  to  make  in  the  ad* 
ministration  of  justice.  During  last  year 
not  only  was  the  punishment  taken  away 
which  Lord  Ellenborough  thought  bo  et* 
sential  to  the  security,  in  the  open  day,  of 
the  property  of  every  poor  cottager,  but  it 
was  enacted,  without  any  difference  of 
opinion,  that  even  in  the  cases  of  burglary 
at  night,  where  no  violence  was  done  or 
threatened,  the  penalty  of  death  should 
not  be  inflicted.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
number  of  persons  capitally  convicted  had 
so  much  diminished  during  the  last  few 
years,  that  in  1831  there  were  fifty  persons 
executed;  in  1835  there  were  thirty-four; 
in  1836  there  were  seventeen  ;  and  in  the 
last  year  there  were  only  eight.  That 
number  of  eight  was  probably  a  lower 
number  than  there  would  be  in  this  year 
or  in  future  years,  but  it  showed  a  very 
extraordinary  change  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  law  had  operated.  He  had 
taken  the  proportion  which  the  number  of 
persons  executed  bore  to  the  population 
during  the  last  few  years,  rcusiking  his  es- 
timate according  to  the  stipposed  annual 
increase  of  the  population  from  JkBtM  to 
1831,  and  he  found  the  following ref&n It :— • 

Yean.  Executed.  PopuUtioo. 

1831 1    , 267,000 

1835 1    437,000 

1836 1    832,000 

1837     1    1,903,000 

*  Hansard  (Old  Series), — Appendix,  vol, 
xi\,  p,  cxviii. 
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Without  entering  into  an  examination    lie  was  now  introducing  to  their  notice; 
of  the  grounds  on  which,  both  in  its  theory 
and  practice,  the  criminal  law   had  been 
80  much   mitigated   in    its    severity,   he 


would    observe    that   it   was  evident    it 
could  not  have  been   left  to  a  trial  at  a 
quarter  sessions  to  decide  with  regard  to 
the  case  of  a  person  stealing  5s,  in  a  shop, 
when  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  and  of  the  other  judges  that  any 
conviction  of  that  offence  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  execution  of  the  capital  pu- 
nishment.    The   gravity  and  importance 
of  many  of  the  offences   brought  before 
the  c[uarter  sessions  were  greatly  changed 
by  the  act  of  last  year,  as  well  as  by  some 
other  recent  acts;  and  he  did  not  know 
that  at  present  there  was  any  certain  rule 
by  which  the   cases   to  be  tried   at  the 
quarter   sessions  could   be  distinguished 
from  those  which  were  to  be  tried  at  the 
assizes.     The  bill   of  last   year  provided 
that  all  offences  which  were  capital   pre- 
vious to  that  enactment  the  quarter  ses- 
sions should  not  try,  but  that  they  should 
be  reserved  for  the  assizes  ;  those  clauses, 
however,  were  struck  out  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  bill  through  the  other  House  of 
Parliament;  but  it  was  at  the  same  time 
stated  thatthewhole  subject  required  inves- 
tigation, and  that  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment ought,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  di- 
rected to  it.   He  agreed  that  it  ought,  and 
feeling  that  there  should  be  an  enactment 
which  should  distinguish   the  cases  to  be 
tried    by  the  judges    from    those    which 
should  be  icscrvcd  to  the  quarter  sessions, 
in  the   measure  he  proposed  to  introduce 
there  would  be  a  distinction  drawn  between 
those  otl'ences  to  be  so  tried  by  the  quarter 
sessions   from   those  to  be  reserved  for  the 
assizes.      He  did  not  think  the  distinction 
of  the  offences  that  now  remained  capital 
being  left  to  the  assizes  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  public,  because,  as  they  all 
knew,   there    were  many  of  the   offences 
that  were  capital  no  longer,    that  were  of 
a  very  important  and  grave  nature,  and  if 
the  judges   did    not   deal    with   them,    it 
wQuld   U|y22|)jy   be  considered  that  they 
^^^^ifej^^  assistance  in  the  admi- 
n   o^l|^  criminal  law  which  the 
judges  of  the  l^l^oing  the  circuits  and 
attendiniT  the  assizi^ught  to  be  able  to 
giv(».      He  wojdd  not  ^^w  state  the  parti- 
cular kind  of  offences  ttKtf  he  proposed 
should   be  tried  by  the  quarter  sessions 
and   by  the  judges.     There   was  another 
iuipoitant  consideration  which  he  thought 
established  the  iiiecessity  of  the  measure 


it  was  the  great  number  of  persons  who 
were  now  tried  at  the  quarter  sessions. 
He  had  before  him  a  return  of  the  numbers 
who  were  committed  for  trial  at  the  dif- 
ferent courts  in  the  years  1835  and  1837  ; 
it  was  as  follows  : — 


ASSIZE   COIRTS. 

1835. .......    3,408  I  1837   3,466 

LOCAL   COURTS. 

1835 3,737  I  1837  4,027 

CENTRAL  CUIMINAL  COURT. 

1835 2,849  I  1837   3,075 

But  the  numbers  were  at  the 

QUARTER    SESSIONS   COURTS. 

1835 10,737  I  1837 13,044 

It  was  obvious  that  the  constitution  of  a 
court  which  had  such  a  very  great  number 
of   ciiminals,   which  tried   not  less   than 
three  times  as  many  as  were  tried  at  the 
assizes,   was    of  the   utmost   importance. 
Amongst  the  other  changes  lately  made  in 
the  law  was  that  which  allowed  prisonere 
the  benefit  of  counsel  in  cases  of  felony. 
He  considered  that  a  very  proper  altera- 
tion, but  it  was  one  which  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted placed   the   chairman   of  quarter 
sessions   in  what  many  had   felt  to  be  a 
painful    and    difficult     position.      Their 
situation  was    now   undoubtedly    closely 
connected  with  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  our  courts.     It  was  impossible  for 
the  chairmen  of  quarter  sessions  to  allow 
arguments    to    be    raised    by    prisoners' 
counsel  which  might  mislead  "the  minds  of 
the  jury  from  the  true  merits  of  the  case, 
or  to  take   a  false  view   of  the  nature  of 
the  ofi'euce,  without   calndy  and   plainly 
setting  right  those  arguments  of  counsel 
in  their  summing-up  to  the  jury.  He  men- 
tioned these  facts  because  while  he  showed 
the    difficulty  of  the  situation,   he  esta- 
blished this,  that  it  imposed  on  the  chair- 
men of  quarter  sessions  the  necessity  of 
great    readiness  and  considerable   know- 
ledge of  the  law,  to  obviate   the  incon- 
veniences  that  the  arguments  of  counsel 
might  otherwise  occasion.     Another  con- 
sideration to  which  he  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  was  the  very  long 
period  of  imprisonment    suffered  in    the 
prisons  of  this   country  before  trial.     It 
appeared  from  a  statement  he  had  made 
out,  the  particulars  of   which  he  would 
not  go  into,  that  the  average  imprisonment 
of  the  prisoners  under  sentence,  comprising 
Only  those  sentenced. to  be  imprisoned, 
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not  those  sentenced  to  be  transported,  was 
130  days;  and  the  average  term  of  the 
imprisonment  before  trial  was  forty- six 
days.  Taking  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  the  number  was  134,000  imprisoned 
for  forty-six-days, and  about  60,000  impri- 
soned for  130  days;  so  that  in  the  prison 
there  were  four  days  passed  by  persons 
before  trial,  and  but  five  days  by  persons 
who  were  undergoing  their  sentence.  The 
average  time  was  forty-six  days,  being 
about  the  period  of  six  weeks.  It  appeared, 
to  him  that  these  several  instances  esta- 
blished the  necessity  of  their  now  taking 
into  their  consideration  some  improvement 
in  the  courts  of  quarter  sessions.  It  was 
not  fit,  he  thought,  that  there  should 
be  so  many  important  cases  (in  former 
times  reserved  solely  for  the  judges) 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  those 
courts,  or  that  so  great  a  number  as 
12,000  or  13,000  cases  a  year  should  be 
left  to  them,  or  that  there  should  be  so 
long  a  period  of  imprisonment  before 
trial,  without  some  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Parliament  to  remedy  the  evil.  His  opi- 
nion was,  that  they  ought  to  enact  that 
the  courts  of  quarter  sessions  should  be,  in 
all  cases,  held  twice  as  often  as  they 
now  were — that  they  should  be  held  every 
six  weeks  instead  of  every  three  months ; 
thus,  that  in  every  county  in  England 
there  should  be  eight  of  those  general 
sessions,  as  well  as  two  assizes,  making 
ten  courts  held  for  the  trial  of  offenders  iu 
the  course  of  the  year.  But  he  certainly 
did  not  think  that  the  country  could  ex- 
pect that  the  burdens  thus  imposed  on 
those  courts  of  quarter  sessions,  consider- 
ing the  importance  of  the  trials  and  the 
number  to  be  tried,  could  generally  and 
for  a  much  longer  period  of  time  be  exer- 
cised by  gentlemen  who  had  not  origi- 
nally had  any  professional  practice  in  the 
law.  He  did  not  mean,  and  he  hoped  he 
should  not  be  understood,  to  say,  that  in 
the  discharge  of  their  functions,  which 
certainly  bad  come  to  be  of  far  more  im- 
portance than  any  that  were  formerly  dis- 
charged in  quarter  sessions,  they  had 
shown  incompetence  ;  be  did  not  put  the 
measure  on  any  such  grounds;  he  bad 
made  no  statement  to  prove  any  such 
case;  but  be  thought  it  for  the  public 
convenience  that  there  should  be  the 
means,  if  it  were  considered  fit,  of  having 
a  person  of  legal  education  to  preside. 
He  did  not  propose  that  this  measure 
should    take  effect  at  first  without  the 


application  of  the  magistrates  attending 
the  court  of  quarter  sessions.  He  pro- 
posed that  on  an  application  from  them 
notified  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
crown  should  be  empowered  to  appoint 
a  barrister  of  seven  years  standing  as 
chairman  of  such  courts.  He  proposed 
to  connect  with  this  a  further  propo- 
sition, with  respect  to  which  he  had 
had  a  great  deal  of  communication  with 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friends,  the  Attorney  and  Solici- 
tor General.  When  Lord  Spencer  was  a 
Member  of  that  House,  and  before  he  was 
in  office,  he  brought  forward,  in  three 
consecutive  years,  a  measure  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  county  courts.  His  object 
was,  that  suits  for  the  amount  of  10/.  and 
under,  should  be  tried  before  those  courts, 
and  that  the  courts  should  be  rendered  less 
expensive,  less  dilatory,  and,  altogether, 
more  efficient  for  that  purpose.  The  noble 
Lord's  bill  never  passed  into  a  law,  and  in 
1827,  a  measure  having  a  similar  purpose 
was  introduced  by  the  right  hon.  jBaronet 
opposite  (Sir  Robert  Peel),  who  had  then 
lately  quitted  office.  His  measure  was 
founded  on  the  same  general  principle 
with  respect  to  the  improvement  of  the 
courts,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  cases 
were  to  be  tried  ;  the  expense  was  to  be 
little,  the  process  was  to  be  summary,  and 
there  was  a  power  to  summon  not  more 
than  five  persons  to  act  as  jurors.  There 
was  a  difference,  however,  with  regard  to 
the  judges  who  were  to  try  these  cases. 
In  his  noble  Friend's  measure,  there  were 
to  be  certain  Commissioners  as  judges, 
named  for  certain  counties.  The  propo- 
sition of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Robert 
Peel)  was,  that  the  sheriff  should  appoint 
a  deputy  or  assessor  who  should  act  as  the 
judge  of  the  court.  Now  it  did  appear 
to  her  Majesty's  Government  that  by 
adopting  in  part  the  principles  of  these  two 
measures,  and  by  combining  the  duties  of 
presiding  over  the  civil  courts  with  the 
functions  of  the  judges  who  were  to  act  as 
the  judges  of  the  quarter  sessions,  the 
county  courts  might  be  rendered  much 
more  efficient  than  they  had  ever  yet  been. 
A  sheriff,  who  was  an  annual  officer, 
holding  his  office  but  for  the  year,  would 
not  be  considered  entitled  to  give,  nor 
would  it  be  proper  that  he  should  give^ 
to  any  person  of  his  nomination,  a  title  to 
the  situation  of  judge  during  his  life  or 
good  behaviour.  The  inconveniences  of 
such  an  arrangement  were  so  obvious  that 
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he  need  not  detail  them.  He  thought  it 
far  better  that  the  judges  should  be  named 
by  the  Crown  to  hold  the  office  for  life  or 
during  good  behaviour.  So  far  his  mea- 
sure was  in  conformity  with  the  proposals 
of  the  Commissioners  appointed  ia  1834; 
they  proposed  judges  of  this  kind  ;  also 
that  the  large  counties  should  be  divided 
into  different  districts,  and  that  the  judges 
should  sit  in  the  various  towns  of  the  same 
county.  He  proposed  a  similar  arrange- 
ment, namely,  that  when  the  magistrates 
thought  it  necessary  that  the  county 
should  be  divided  into  districts,  an  appli- 
cation to  that  effect  having  been  made 
and  granted  by  the  Crown,  the  judges 
should  sit  once  in  six  weeks  in  each  town 
of  the  county,  every  such  town  being  the 
capital  of  the  district.  He  thought,  that 
under  such  an  arrangement,  there  would 
be  a  very  cheap  and  efficient  administra- 
tion of  justice.  Persons  would  not  be 
obliged  to  be  for  three  or  four  days  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  their  homes, 
and  the  expense  of  witnesses  and  others 
would  be  considerably  lessened.  His 
noble  Friend,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  had  a 
measure  which  he  proposed  to  introduce 
into  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  His 
bill  related  to  an  act,  which  he  thought 
was  the  3rd  and  4th  of  William  4th  c.  32, 
and  which  provided  for  sending  issues  to 
be  tried  before  the  sheriff  that  did  not  go 
beyond  20/. ;  what  the  Lord  Chancellor 
proposed,  he  believed,  was,  that  the  Courts 
of  Westminster  should  have  the  power  of 
sending  issues  to  be  tried  in  this  manner 
to  the  extent  of  50/.  Where  small  coun- 
ties were  joined  together,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible for  one  person  to  perform  these 
functions  for  more  than  one  county. 
Perhaps  that  principle  might  he  carried  to 
a  still  greater  extent ;  but  experience, 
alone,  would  enable  them  to  determine 
the  matter.  He  expected  that  the  fees 
of  these  courts  for  the  recovery  of  debts 
would  pay  a  great  portion  of  the  expenses 
of  the  judges  and  other  officials,  but  he 
would  say,  that  the  county  ought  to  pay 
out  of  the  county  rates,  a  certain  sum  for 
the  remuneration  of  the  chairman  of  the 
quarter  sessions.  Independently  of  this, 
however,  he  did  not  propose  that  any 
additional  burthen  should  be  imposed  on 
the  county.  The  calculations  of  the  pre- 
sent expenses,  taking  into  account  the 
J)resent  expense  both  of  keeping  persons 
or  a  long  time  before  trial,  and  of  taking 
witnesses  a  great  distance,  had  shown, 


that  from  20,000/.  to  30,000/.  might  be 
saved,  that  sum  being  now  lost,  and  not 
for  any  advantage  gained  in  the  adminis. 
tration  of  justice,  but  merely  for  the  delay 
of  the  administration  of  justice.  He  hoped, 
then,  that  this  measure  would  improve  the 
administration  of  justice  very  considerably, 
and  without  entailing  on  the  country  any 
great  expense.  There  were  other  subjects 
connected  with  this,  which  would  readily 
occur  to  hon.  Gentlemen's  minds,  and  on 
which,  therefore,  he  would  not  enter  at 
this  moment,  but  he  would  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  inform  the  House 
that  he  intended  shortly  to  introduce  a 
bill  relating  to  the  present  state  of  the 
prisons.  It  was  his  wish  to  carry  further 
some  changes  in  our  prison  discipline, 
that  were  effected  three  years  ago  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inquiries  of  a  Committee 
of  the  other  House;  but  in  his  endeavours 
to  accomplish  that  object,  he  should  like 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  labour  of  a 
Select  Committee  of  this  House;  he  should, 
therefore,  move  the  appointment  of  such  a 
Committee,  and  hoped  that  some  Gentle- 
men, who  were  well  qualified,  would 
assist  him  in  amending  the  provisions  of 
the  measure  to  which  he  had  adverted. 
He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  trouble 
the  House  any  further  at  this  time;  he 
hoped  there  wonld  be  other  occasions  on 
which  he  should  be  able  to  communicate 
to  the  House  some  further  improvements 
in  the  criminal  law.  He  felt  that  the 
rapid  alteration  which  had  taken  place, 
partly  attributable  to  a  change  of  man- 
ners, and  partly  to  legislative  enactments, 
required  that  we  should  do  something  to 
keep  pace  with  that  alteration,  rather  than 
endeavour  to  maintain  our  institutions 
exactly  what  they  were  in  former  times. 
He,  in  conclusion,  begged  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  improvement 
of  the  county  courts  of  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Plumptre  did  not  rise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  any  opposition  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  bill,  which  he  was  ready 
to  say  related  to  a  subject  of  great  import- 
ance, and  might,  perhaps,  involve  a  great 
improvement  in  the  law.  He  thought, 
however,  that  the  question  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  paid  barrister  as  presiding  judge 
over  these  Courts,  required  much  consi- 
deration. As  far  as  his  own  experience 
of  Quarter  Sessions  went,  he  must  say 
that  the  law  was  well  administered  by  the 
country  gentlemen  in  the  county,  a  part 
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of  which   he  had  the  honour   to  repre- 
sent. 

Mr.  Hawes  said,  that  the  noble  Lord 
was  entitled  to  great  praise  for  the  many 
measures  for  the  amendment  of  the  law 
which  he  had  brought  forward.  He 
thought  that  this  was  another  measure  for 
which  the  noble  Lord  was  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  bis  country.  He  was  glad  to 
find,  without  meaning  the  slightest  degree 
of  disrespect  to  the  magistracy  of  this 
country,  that  duties  of  such  great  import- 
ance as  those  connected  with  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  should  in  future  be 
performed  by  persons  professionally  com- 
petent to  the  discharge  of  those  duties. 
He  thought  that  the  improvements  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  Lord  would  lend  to 
lighten  the  expense  to  the  country,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  remove  crime.  He 
cordially  supported  the  measure,  with  one 
single  exception,  and  that,  in  his  opinion, 
^was  one  which  was  likely  to  obstruct  the 
progress  of  the  measure;  he  alluded  to  the 
provision  which  enacted  that  this  measure 
should  not  be  carried  into  effect  except  in 
cases  where  the  magistrates  applied  for 
its  introduction.  He  thought  that  if  the 
measure  was  of  real  importance,  if  it  effected 
great  public  good,  and  he  would  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  this  denied,  in  that  case, 
he  thought  it  desirable  that  it  should  beat 
once  introduced  and  carried  into  operation 
generally.  He  would  not  oppose  the  bill, 
but  he  could  not  help  expressing  his  regret 
that  this  provision  formed  a  part  of  it. 

Captain  Pechell  most  cordially  con- 
curred with  all  that  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  Lord.  He  begged  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord  whether  it  was  intended  that  the 
same  judge  should  preside  in  the  sheriffs* 
courts  as  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  ?  [Lord 
/.  Russell — Yes,  the  same.]  He  hoped 
then  that  the  bill  would  be  made  compul- 
sory, and  that  its  introduction  would  not 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  magistracy. 

Mr.  Aglionby  rejoiced  to  find,  that  no 
opposition  had  been  offered  on  any  hand 
to  this  measure,  and  he  rejoiced  still  more 
to  find  that  the  noble  Lord  in  bringing  for- 
ward this  measure  had  offered  to  the  House 
one  of  the  greatest  improvements  ever 
contemplated  in  tlie  administration  of  the 
laws  of  this  country.  But  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  know  from  the  noble 
Lord  whether  he  intended  to  limit  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  valuable  court  to  cases 
of  debts.  He  also  wished  to  know  whether 
the    court  would  entertain  questions  of 


damages  not  being  debts.  The  third  class 
of  cases  respecting  which  he  wished  to  ask 
was  that  of  trials  of  ejectment  in  cases  of 
property  of  small  amount — whether  these 
would  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
new  courts  ?  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber concluded  by  expressing  his  objection 
to  making  the  operation  of  the  bill  de- 
pendent on  the  discretion  of  the  ma- 
gistrates. 

The  Attorney-General  merely  rose* for 
the  purpose  ot  answering  the  inquiries  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Cockermouth.  It  was  proposed  to  ex- 
tend the  operation  of  the  court  not  merely 
to  all  cases  of  recovery  of  debts,  but  to  all 
those  cases  which  now  might  be  decided 
in  the  county  court.  It  was  perfectly  well 
known  that  the  county  courts,  as  now  con- 
stituted, extended  to  almost  all  personal 
actions,  and  he  hoped  that  all  these  actions 
would  be  brought  before  this  court,  where 
the  damages  did  not  exceed  10/.  If  this 
succeeded,  then  the  jurisdiction  might  be 
extended.  With  respect  to  cases  of  eject- 
ment, he  saw  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  included  in  the  operation  of  the 
bill.  In  reply  to  what  had  been  said  on 
the  propriety  of  making  the  bill  compulsory, 
he  thought  that  no  one  who  was  a  sincere 
friend  to  the  measure  would  press  that 
point.  It  was  perfectly  certain  that  the 
bill  was  likely  to  be  introduced  generally 
and  become  popular,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  before  two  years  had  expired  the 
measure  would  have  become  the  universal 
system  of  England. 

Colonel  Sihthorp  said,  that  those  who 
professed  a  regard  for  the  magistrates  of 
England  took  a  very  odd  way  of  affording 
a  very  practical  manifestation  of  their  re- 
gard for  those  gentlemen  when  they  sug- 
gested that,  instead  of  being  left  to  their 
discretion  to  adopt  the  measure,  they 
should  have  no  discretion  at  all  in  the 
matter,  but  that  the  bill  should  be  made 
compulsory.  He  thought  this  was  by  no 
means  behaving  well  towards  that  useful 
body  of  gentlemen,  who  gave  their  valuable 
services  gratuitously,  and  discharged  them 
with  no  less  advantage  than  satisfaction  to 
the  country.  There  was  another  point  to 
which  he  objected — namely,  the  payment 
of  the  salaries  of  the  officers  juicier  this 
Bill  out  of  the  county  rates^  This,  he 
thought,  would  be  found  btirthensonie  and 
unsatisfactory,  He  wished  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  the  fact 
that    offences   of  a    certain    description 
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against  property  bad  very  much  increased 
in  the  county  with  which  he  was  connected. 
He  particularly,  alluded  to  the  crime  of 
sheepstealing,  which  prevailed  to  a  most 
alarming  extent.  Sheep  were  stolen  in 
large  numbers  as  many  as  140  had  been 
stolen  at  once,  and  found  their  way  into  the 
bands  of  butchers.  This  was  a  very  serious 
offence,  and  one  the  recurrence  and  ex- 
tension of  which  it  was  important  to  devise 
means  to  check. 

Mr.  Handley  expressed  his  complete 
satisfaction  with  the  measure.  He  flattered 
himself  he  was  not  saying  too  much,  on 
the  part  of  the  payers  of  county -rates, 
when  he  said  that  they  would  not  grudge 
paying  the  salaries  under  the  bill  in  return 
for  the  great  benefits  in  the  administration 
of  justice  which  would  be  conferred  by  it 
upon  the  country. 

Mr.  Barnehy  said,  the  House  would 
perhaps  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  no  fewer 
than  13,000  persons  had  been  tried  in  the 
course  of  last  year  at  the  Quarter  Sessions, 
there  being  an  increase  of  3,000  persons 
above  the  preceding  year.  This  might, 
however,  be  in  a  great  degree  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  additional  sessions  had 
been  held  in  many  places  in  pursuance  of 
a  recommendation  of  the  juages  of  assize. 
The  questions  he  rose  to  ask  were,  whether 
the  paid  chairman  who  was  to  be  appointed 
to  preside  was  to  have  a  concurrent  juris- 
diction with  the  magistrates,  or  was  to  be 
considered  as  the  recorder  now  was  in 
cities  and  boroughs,  and  whether  appeals 
against  orders  of  removal,  &c.,  were  to  be 
tried  in  this  court  ? 

Lord  J.  Russell  said,  the  chairman  was 
intended  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  court, 
not  as  sole  judge  or  recorder,  and  that  ap- 
peals were  to  be  tried  before  the  Court. 

Mr.  W.  S,  O'Brien  said,  it  was  worthy 
of  observation,  that  the  Irish  Members  in 
the  House  were  unanimous  in  support  of 
this  bill,  some  of  the  enactments  of  which 
were  upon  the  model  of  what  was  already 
established  in  Ireland.  He  hoped  that 
hon.  Members  would  agree  to  copy  still 
more  the  institutions  of  Ireland .  Why  not 
follow  the  example  of  Ireland,  and  give 
the  court  power  to  try  cases  of  ejectment  to 
the  value  of  50/.  ?  It  was  also  well  worthy 
of  consideration,  that  the  salaries  of  the 
assistant-barristers  in  Ireland  were  paid, 
not  b^the  county,  but  out  of  the  consoli- 
dated fund,  and  he  hoped  that,  in  justice 
to  England,  the  Chairman  of  these  courts 
would  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing, 


and  paid  out  of  the  consolidated  fund.  He 
hoped,  also,  that  the  noble  Lord  would  ex- 
tend to  England  the  principle  that  courts 
be  held  every  six  weeks,  instead  of  every 
three  months,  as  at  present. 

Mr.  Wodehouse  was  perfectly  certain 
that  no  person  would  grudge  to  pay  the 
salaries  under  this  bill  out  of  the  county- 
rates  who  was  capable  of  judging  of  the 
improvement  in  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  justice  of  the  country  which 
would  be  effected  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  Gaily  Knight  could  not,  upon  this 
occasion,  deprive  himself  of  the  pleasure 
of  expressing  the  great  satisfaction  which 
he  felt  at  the  measure  brought  in  by  the 
noble  Lord.  He  sincerely  hoped  the  noble 
Lord  would  not  be  deterred  from  the 
'*  permissive  system,*'  which  was  well  cal 
culated  to  recommend  the  bill  to  thecoun- 
try.  There  were  one  or  two  points,  how- 
ever in  which  he  thought  the  bill  defective, 
butthese  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
considering  more  fully  at  a  further  stage  of 
the  bill.  At  present  he  might  say,  that 
when  there  were  to  be  eight  sessions  held 
in  the  course  of  the  year  instead  of  only 
four,  as  at  present,  there  was  no  necessity 
for  setting  a  court  entirely  apart  for  the 
trial  of  debts.  The  business,  it  appeared 
to  him,  might  be  taken  together  in  the 
same  court. 

The  Attorney 'General  said,  it  was  in- 
tended that  the  business  should  be  done  in 
the  same  court. 

Mr.  Gaily  Knight, — Then  my  objection 
ceases. 

Lord  J.  Russell  had  now  only  to  express 
his  acknowledgments  to  the  House  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  pleased  to 
receive  the  bill.  He  trusted  he  should  be 
able  to  have  the  bill  piinted  and  distributed 
some  time  before  the  next  Quarter  Sessions 
came  on.  It  was  not  his  intention  to 
bring  it  on  for  further  consideration  before 
Easter,  in  order  that  in  the  mean  time  hon. 
Members  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
maturely  weighing  its  provisions,  and 
making  suggestions  with  a  view  to  render- 
ing the  bill  as  effective  as  possible. 

Leave  given.  Bill  brought  in  and  read 
a  first  time. 
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Friday f  March  2^  1838. 

Mnnnrss.]  PeUttoos  presented.  By  Uie  Earl  of  RadmoS, 
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The    Slave    Trade     and    Naval 
Officers,]      Lord     Brougham     haviag 

FireieBted  several  petitions  for  the  abo- 
ilion  of  slavery,  said:  It  becoroes  now 
my  paioful  duty  to  call  your  Lordships* 
attention  to  a  topic  intimately  connected 
with  the  subject-matter  of  some  of  [he 
petitions  I  havejust  presented,  and  )  wish 
J  could,  by  any  means  that  appeared  to 
me  feasible,  have  been  spared  this  painful 
necessit}^ ;  because  it  is  always  painful  to 
be  obliged  to  charge  any  person  filling  a 
high- situation,  where  equity  and  fairness 
ought  to  sbine  Toith,  and  almost  equally 
painful  to  charge  others  whose  position  is 
less  eminent,  with  neglect  of  that  duty 
which  every  man  owes  to  his  neighbour — 
I  go  no  farther  than  that — but  with  re- 
spect to  that  duty  which  every  man  owes 
to  his  neighbour,  namely,  to  ascertain  the 
accuracy  of  the  facts  upon  which  any 
charge  is  founded  before  that  charge  be 
launched  at  the  head  of  the  individual  to 
whom  it  is  intended  to  apply-  But  if,  in 
addition  to  a  total  want  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary attention  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing facts,  it  shall  be  found  that  these  facts 
were  not  of  a  recent  nature — that  they 
were  such  as  had  passed  before  hundreds 
of  this  House — that  the  most  universal 
circulation  had  been  given  to  them  through 
the  medium  of  the  newspapers,  if,  in 
addition  to  these  ordinary  means  of  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  what  passes  here, 
which  consists,  first,  of  the  presence  of 
the  Members  of  the  other  House;  and, 
secondly,  of  the  universal  circulation  given 
by  the  connivance  of  your  Lordships  to  all 
that  takes  place  here  through  the  ordinary 
channels  of  information,  the  public  news- 
papers — if,  in  addition  to  this,  there  have 
been  very  extraordinary  means  taken  upon 
this  important  occasion  with  the  view  of 
preventing  miKonit ruction —with  the  view 


of  avoiding  misunderstanding— tcith  the 
express  and  avowed  purpose,  for  it  waa 
avowed  expressly  and  distinctly  at  the 
time,  that  these  extraordinary  means  were 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
utterly  impossible  to  misrepresent  what 
had  been  said,  then  I  think  1  have  a  right, 
not  only  to  complain  that  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice  has  been  departed  from, 
but  that  a  very  extraordinary  course,  even 
extraordinary  in  the  history  of  injustice, 
has  been  dictated  by  the  zeal — (I  call  it 
by  no  other  name,  for  I  will  not  imitate 
the  example  I  condemn) — but  I  have  a 
right,  I  think,  to  complain  that  a  course 
extraordinary  even  in  the  history  of  injus- 
tice  has  been  adopted  towards  me — that 
course,  as  I  conceive,  having  been  dictated 
by  the  over-zeal  of  political  partisanship. 
But  that  that  political  partisanship  should 
leave  the  floor  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament — that  it  should  not  merely  be 
found  with  all  monslrous,  all  crawling,  all 
unutterable  things  which  move  upon  the 
level  of  the  earth's  surface,  but  shoald 
emerge  above  that  atmosphere  and  be 
found  to  taint  what  ought  to  be  purer 
regions,  I  confess  may  well  appear  to  be 
so  astounding  by  its  unexpected  novelty 
as  hardly  to  obtain  credit  when  stated.  I 
proceed  to  mention  those  facta  which  will 
enable  your  Lordships  to  tell  whether  I 
have  already  too  highly  charged  the  pic- 
ture, or  whether  I  may  have  been  led  away 
by  the  zeal  with  which  I  regard  everything 
connected  with  this  important  question  to 
misconstrue  or  exaggerate  the  accounts  I 
have  received.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  indi- 
vidual concern — it  is  not  even  a  matter 
that  concerns  the  decorum  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament ;  but 
it  is  a  matter  intimately  connected  with — 
twining  itself,  as  it  were,  around  the  whole 
of  that  most  important  question  involved 
-in  the  subject  of  slavery  and  the  African 
slave  trade.  For,  if  I  had  been  guilty  of 
exaggerations — as  I  once  before  demon- 
strated to  your  Lordships  I  had  not,  but 
was  only  chargeable  with  under  statement 
— much  more,  if  I  had  made  my  attack 
upon  slave  trading  the  vehicle  of  abuse 
unwarranted  by  fact,  and,  even  if  war- 
ranted by  fact,  the  vehicle  of  exaggerated 
and  exacerbated  statements  against  the 
honourable  and  gallant  meo' "engaged  in 
the  naval  service  of  this  C9t[titry — if  I  bad 
done  this,  I  should,  as  the  advocate  of  the 
great  cause  of  negro  emancipation,  as  th^ 
person  to  whom  the  interests  of  that  great 
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cause  are  now  mainly  confided,  as  the 
party  in  whose  hands  it  is  now  very  much 
left  by  the  country,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
by  the  Government ;  and,  as  I  hope  for 
the  present  only,  by  a  great  body  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament — as  the  advocate  of 
that  great  cause,  had  I  been  guilty  of  mis- 
statement or  exaggeration,  1  should  have 
greatly  damnified  and  have  placed  in  much 
peril  the  cause  which  I  support,  and  in 
which  I  feel  so  deep  and  strong  an  interest. 
Therefore  it^is,  that  I  take  the  very  earliest 
opportunity  of  repelling  and  of  exposing, 
as  I  shall  at  once  be  enabled  to  do,  the 
utter  groundlessness  of  those  charges  which 
have  been  so  thoughtlessly  made.  A  gal- 
lant officer  is  reported  in  this  day's  paper 
— in  the  one  at  least  which  1  have  read — 
to  have  said  in  reference  to  a  speech  of 
mine,  made  in  this  House  on  the  20th  of 
February  last — the  gallant  officer  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  addressing  the  Chair 
m  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  in 
speaking,  of  course,  within  the  hearing  of 
the  Chairman,  that  a  noble  and  learned 
person  had  very  grossly  misrepresented 
the  conduct  of  the  navy ;  and  then  the 
gallant  officer  is  reported  to  have  burst 
forth  with  this  exclamation,  *'  How  did  he 
dare  to  utter  in  the  House  of  Lords  such 
falsehoods?''  That  is  what  the  gallant 
officer  is  reported  to  have  said  in  so  many 
words.  I  have  read  it  this  morning  with 
my  own  eyes.  1  have  represented  it  in  a 
respectful  note  to  the  Speaker  of  the  other 
House,  who  heard  it.  [Lord  Lyndhurst : 
Had  you  any  right  to  address  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons?]— Have  I  no 
right  to  write  a  letter  to  a  private  gentle- 
man ?  That,  at  least,  is  new  in  these  days. 
Have  I  no  right  to  write  a  letter?  Had 
they  a  right,  the  one  combining  with  the 
other,  to  charge  me  with  an  infamous 
offence?  I  say  the  one  combining  with 
the  other — for  he  whose  duty  it  was  to 
stop  such  a  charge  upon  the  spot  remained 
silent  and  quiescent.  Have  F,  being  so 
charged,  no  right  to  write  a  letter,  be- 
cause they  belong  to  one  House  and  I  to 
another?  1  think,  my  Lords,  I  shall  no 
longer  hear  that  said  either  in  this  House 
or  elsewhere.  \  wrote  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons — most  respect- 
fully I  wrote  to  him — stating  what  it  was 
that  I  understood  had  been  uttered, 
namely,  the  words  I  have  recited  to  your 
Lordships,  and  which  I  saw  not  only  in 
the  corner  of  the  dehatc — not  only  in  the 
columns  of  the  newspaper  which  are  de- 


voted to  the  report  of  the  debate,  and  in 
which  I  have  no  doubt  they  were  set  down 
word  for  word  as  they  were  uttered— but 
in  other  parts  of  the  newspaper,  where  it 
was  ostentatiously  put  forward  that  such  a 
one  had  charged  such  a  one  with  misre- 
presentation, and  had  employed  towards 
him  the  two  ofl'ensive  words  "  dare"  and 
"  falsehood,"  which  t  have  already  reci- 
ted to  your  Lordships  in  the  passage  of 
which  I  complain.  Now  the  charge  was 
— and  upon  this  depends  the  accusation 
of  falsehood  which  is  brought  against  me 
— that  T  was  said  to  have  charged  the  navy 
with  partaking  of  blood-money,  accord- 
ing as  blood-money  is  known  to  operate, 
and  with  having  neglected  and  betrayed 
their  duty  as  professional  men,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  their  professional 
wages.  What !  if  I  never  said  anything 
of  the  kind?  What !  if  ail  I  said  amounted 
to  nothing  even  approaching  it?  What!  if 
all  I  said  was  not  only  not  like  it— not 
even  approaching  to  it — but  had  not  one 
atom,  one  iota,  one  tittle  of  the  charge 
which  I  am  falsely  represented  has  having 
made  ?  What !  if  I  said  directly  the  re- 
verse !  What !  if  for  the  very  purpose  of 
preventing  such  foul  misrepresentations  I 
took  the  pains  of  stopping  and  twice  over 
stating  in  terms  that  I  did  not  accuse  those 
hon.  and  gallant  men  of  anything  of  the 
kind?  What  !  if  I  said  that  it  was  the 
tendency  alone  of  this  head-money  that  I 
charged  with  being  bad  ;  stopping  there, 
and  distinctly  and  explicitly  stating  that  I 
did  not  believe  its  evil  tendency  had  ope- 
rated upon  the  hon.  and  gallant  men  who 
were  engaged  to  prevent  the  slave  trade  ? 
But  I  do  not  stop  here.  What !  if  I  took 
-  he  pains  to  publish  all  this.  What !  if  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  my  name  is  appended 
to  that  publication  upon  the  slave  trade  ? 
What !  if  I  stated  in  the  dedication  of  that 
publication  to  the  Marquess  Wellesley, 
that  I  then,  for  the  first  time,  notwith- 
standing all  the  volumes  I  had  written 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade,  put  my  name  to  my  work,  and  that 
I  did  so,  in  order  the  better  to  authenti- 
cate the  words  I  used  ?  What!  if  I  did 
not  stop  there?  What!  if,  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  having 
said  in  the  course  of  the  debate  that  I  had 
charged  the  officers  of  the  navy  with  this 
oftence,  I  immediately  got  up  and  said, 
*'  Not  so ;  I  do  not  charge  them  with  it ; 
I  expressly,  and  in  terms  said,  that  1  did 
not  charge    them,  and   that   it    was  the 
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tendency  only  of  the  head-money,  and 
not  the  effect  of  it,  of  which  I  complained 
as  being  most  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
the  cause  I  had  at  heart"  ?  Perhaps  those 
of  your  Lordships  who  have  been  into  the 
country,  or  who  have  been  prevented  by 
indisposition  from  attending  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  House — perhaps,  for  instance, 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Plunket)  near 
me,  my  much  beloved  and  highly  respected 
Friend,  who  has  but  very  recently  come 
over  from  the  discharge  of  his  duties  at 
the  head  of  the  law  in  Ireland — perhaps 
he,  not  having  been  present  to  observe 
what  has  been  passing  here,  may  say,  as 
he  might  very  naturally  say,  **  Oh  !  the 
whole  matter  is  only  of  such  recent  occur- 
rence that  these  parties,  swift  to  condemn, 
but  slow  to  inquire  and  unwilling  to  hear, 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  reading  the 
authenticated  statement ;  the  speech  was 
made  some  time  in  February,  and  very  pro- 
bably it  has  only  been  published  a  few  days, 
so  that  these  persons  have  not  had  time 
to  read  it."  What !  if  it  has  been  pub- 
lished a  month  or  more  ?  The  speech  was 
made  on  the  29th  of  January.  The  whole 
month  of  February  has  elapsed,  and  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  speech,  of 
which  I  believe,  hundreds  of  thousands 
have  been  circulated  in  various  forms  over 
the  whole  country,  and  which  being  deli- 
vered on  the  29th  of  January,  was  printed 
and  published  on  the  2d  of  February. 
Then,  upon  the  1st  of  March,  one  calen- 
dar month  afterwards,  came  the  charge  of 
my  having  said  that  of  which  1  said  the 
very  reverse,  and  of  which  a  month  before 
I  had  taken  the  unusual  pains  of  myself 
causing  to  be  printed,  an  exact,  accurate 
statement  of  the  words  I  used.  Does  that 
printed  speech  contain  anything  offensive 
to  the  navy?  1  am  not  aware  that  I  could 
speak  more  tenderly  or  more  honourably 
of  any  class  of  men  than  1  did  in  that 
speech  of  the  officers  ofher  Majesty's  navy. 
I  should  have  imagined  that  this  must 
have  been  obvious  to  them  all — to  such  of 
them  at  least  as  are  by  nature  endowed 
with  even  the  most  moderate  share  of 
clear  understanding — who  have  not  a  head 
bewildered  and  bepuzzled  by  the  want  of 
that  common  temper  by  which  ordinary 
minds  ever  approach  the  discussion  of 
questions  of  no  extraordinary  difficulty  or 
complication.  Except  to  such  under- 
standings as  this  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
conceive  anything  less  offlensive,  any- 
thing   less    obnoxious    than    that    which 


I  am  about  to  read,  and  which  was 
taken  as  the  ground  of  the  charge  of 
which  I  complain  : — **  I  will  not  say  that 
the  cruisers  having  visited  and  inspected  her 
would  sufferher  to  pass  onwards.  I  will  not 
impute  to  gallant  and  honourable  men  a 
breach  of  duty,  by  asserting  that,  knowing 
a  ship  to  have  a  guilty  purpose,  and  aware 
that  they  had  the  power  of  proving  this, 
they  would  voluntarily  permit  her  to  ac- 
complish it."  Is  there  anything  in  this 
language  to  justify  the  charge  which  is 
brought  against  me?  Is  there  falsehood 
in  this?  But  I  proceed  with  the  passage 
I  have  commenced  : — "  I  will  not  even 
suggest  that  vessels  are  less  closely  watched 
on  their  route  towards  the  coast  than  on 
their  return  from  it.  But  I  may  at  least 
affirm,  without  any  fear  of  being  contra- 
dicted, that  the  policy" — the  policy — that 
was  my  argument,  the  tendency  of  the 
policy,  not  the  effect  of  it — "  that  the 
policy  which  holds  out  a  reward,  not  to 
the  cruiser  who  stops  such  a  ship  and  in- 
terrupts her  on  the  way  to  the  scene  of  her 
crimes,  but  to  the  cruiser  who  seizes  her 
on  her  way  back  when  full  of  slaves,  gives 
and  professes  to  give  the  cruiser  an  interest 
in  letting  her  reach  Africa,  take  in  her 
cargo  of  slaves,  and  sail  for  America."  I 
did  not  say  that  the  officers  engaged  in  the 
service  yielded  to  the  temptation  thus  held 
out  to  them — I  merely  observed  that  it 
gave  them  an  interest  in  allowing  the 
vessels  employed  in  the  slave  trade  to 
complete  their  cargoes  before  they  were 
attacked  and  captured,  and  it  was  the 
giving  of  that  interest  that  I  condemned. 
How  did  I  proceed  ? — **  Moreover  I  may 
also  affirm  with  perfect  safety,  that  this 
policy  is  grounded  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  cruiser  will  be  influenced  by  the 
hope  of  the  reward" — surely,  a  very  ra- 
tional argument — "  in  performing  the 
service,  else  of  what  earthly  use  can  it  be 
to  offer  it?  and,  consequently,  I  am  enti- 
tled to  conclude  that  the  offering  this  re- 
ward assumes" — assumes!  bvwhom?  not 
by  me,  but  by  those  who  offer  the  reward — 
"  that  the  cruiser  cares  for  the  reward, 
and  will  let  the  slaver  pass  on  unless  she 
is  laden  with  slaves.  If  this  does  not 
always  happen,  it  is  very  certainly  no  fault 
of  the  policy  which  is  framed  upon  such 
a  preposterous  principle.  But  I  am  not 
about  to  argue  that  any  such  consequences 
actually  take  place."  1  cannot  conceive 
any  thing  more  plain  than  that.  Is  there 
any   ambiguity,  any  uncertainty,  in    the 
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terms  in  which  that  last  sentence  is  ex- 
pressed ?  I  confess  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  perfectly  plain,  perfectly  intelligible." 
I  am  not  about  to  argue  that  any  such 
consequences  actually  took  place.  It  may 
or  may  not  be  so  in  the  result ;  but  the 
"  tendency"— your  Lordships  will  perceive 
that  I  limited  myself  entirely  to  the  "  teu- 
dencv,"  and  made  no  reference  to  the 
"  effect/' — "  but  the  tendency  of  the 
system  is  plain."  I  then  went  on  to  speak 
of  the  analogy  that  in  my  mind  existed 
between  head-money  and  blood-money. 
The  evil  of  blood-money  is  this — an  evil 
which  I  particularly  pointed  as  making  it 
incomparably  more  odious — that  it  has  a 
tendency  to  make  innocent  persons  forfeit 
their  lives  by  the  act  of  those  who  want  to 
get  the  blood-money.  Speaking  now  in 
your  Lordships'  presence,  who  may  have 
some  recollection  of  what  fell  from  me 
when  I  made  the  speech  from  which  I  am 
now  quoting,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me 
to  say,  that  I  made  no  attempt  whatever 
to  attribute  the  desire  for  this  odious  blood- 
money  to  the  officers  of  the  British  navy. 
Your  Lordships  may  remember  that  I  did 
the  very  contrary.  In  order  to  go  on  the 
outside  of  safety,  and  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  invidious  remark  being  made 
upon  me  on  the  occasion,  I  went  on  to  say, 
"  That  head-money  produces  all  the 
effects  of  blood-money  I  certainly  am  not 
prepared  to  affirm ;  for  the  giving  a  re- 
ward to  informers  on  capital  conviction 
had  the  effect  of  engendering  conspiracies 
to  prosecute  innocent  men,  as  well  as  to 
prevent  the  guilty  from  being  stopped  in 
their  career  until  their  crimes  had  ripened 
into  capital  offences ;  and  I  have  no  con- 
ception that  any  attempt  can  be  made  to 
capture  vessels  not  engaged  in  the  trade ; 
nor  indeed  could  the  head-money,  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  be  obtained  by 
any  such  means.*  I  also  upon  that  occa- 
sion declared  to  your  Lordships  the  autho- 
rity upon  which  I  founded  my  statement, 
and  said  that  it  was  Mr.  Laird's  excellent 
work  upon  Africa  that  had  originated  my 
statement,  that  had  caused  me  to  bring  it 
before  your  Lordships,  and  which  would 
induce  me  to  abide  steadfastly  by  it  until 
I  bad  obtained  full  and  complete  relief  for 
Africa'ftQd  the  suffering  negro,  and  an 
utter  extini^timi  of  that  execrable  and  now 
universally  d^recated  and  condemned 
trade,  which  none  but  men  of  confused 
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understanding,  and  perverted  judgment, 
would  seek  to  perpetuate  in  any  degree  of 
its  original  enormity.  I  am  very  far  from 
holding  that  the  men  who  have  made  these 
charges  against  me  have  the  slightest 
fellow-feeling  in  the  world  with  those  who 
would  for  ever  keep  alive  the  African  slave 
trade.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  defending  the 
commanders  of  her  Majesty's  cruisers  that 
they  have  come  forward  upon  this  occa- 
sion ;  and  for  the  sake  of  defending  the 
Government  who  resisted  my  motion.  But 
it  does  not  always  happen  that  the  per- 
sons for  whom  a  voluntary  defence  is  made 
by  others  are  in  the  end  indebted  in  any 
very  great  amount  of  gratitude  to  the 
volunteers  by  whom  their  cause  has  been 
supported ;  and  when  the  cause  of  these 
hon.  and  gallant  men,  the  officers  of  the 
Queen's  cruisers,  has  been  taken  up  by 
volunteers  of  great  judgment  and  re- 
markable for  no  great  skill  in  the  conduct 
of  affairs,  it  may  happen  to  them  to  say, 
*'  Spare  us  from  our  friends — spare  us 
your  defence — leave  us  rather  to  the  mercy 
of  a  fair  and  candid  accuser."  I  own  if  I 
were  an  officer  in  the  navy  I  should  not 
feel  myself  bowed  down  to  the  very  earth 
by  the  depth  of  my  gratitude  towards 
those  who  had  volunteered  such  a  defence 
for  me.  I  should  not  feel  the  load  of 
gratitude  insupportable ;  in  fact,  I  should 
not  much  thank  them  for  forcing  their 
defence  upon  me.  I  should  rather  think 
that  they  had  placed  themselves  upon  the 
wrong  side,  and  that  I  had  a  claim  upon 
them  in  consequence  of  the  defence  which 
they  had  chosen  so  injudiciously  to  un- 
dertake. For  they  have  begotten  sus* 
picions  in  my  mind  that  all  is  not  right 
when  I  see  men  so  over-zealous  for 
one  another — when  I  see  men  lose 
their  temper  in  defending  themselves  or 
their  friends — when  I  see  them  so  touchy 
that  they  cannot  stop  to  inquire — so  hasty 
that  they  must  needs  look  over  the  facts 
—  so  vehement  in  urging  their  defence  that 
they  will  not  even  tarry  to  ascertain 
whether  they  were  ever  attacked  or  not — 
when  I  see  them  in  this  mingled  state  of 
feeling,  with  this  want  of  judgment,  this 
incapacity  of  reasoning,  this  loss  of  me- 
mory, this  almost  total  dimness  of  sight, 
bodily  as  well  as  mental — when  I  see  them 
thus  coming  forward,  not  waiting  till  a 
charge  is  made,  but  at  once  entering  the 
arena  of  controversy,  putting  forward 
mighty  charges,  and  supporting  them  by  a 
fury  of  arms  and  storm  of  blows  that  no 
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man  may  dare  to  encounter — when  I  see 
them  carried  off  their  legs  by  a  too  gene- 
rous rivalry  of  over- zeal  and  want  of 
judgment — over-zeal  in  an  abundant  de- 
gree, and  want  of  judgment  in  an  unnatural 
excess — when  I  see  all  this  I  cannot  help 
surmising,  I  cannot  shut  my  mind  to  the 
suspicion,  that  there  is  some  sore  place. 
When  men  wince  so  much — when  they 
exhibit  so  many  contortions  and  twistings 
at  the  bare  idea  of  a  charge,  which  charge 
has  never  been  made  against  them — when 
they  see  phantoms  of  injuries,  no  injury 
having  been  committed  upon  them — when 
they  have  ghosts  haunting  them  in  their 
waking  hours,  and  even  in  their  senatorial 
position,  where  they  are  placed  to  dis- 
charge duties  which  some  constituencies  in 
some  parts  of  the  kingdom  have  been 
found  to  delegate  to  them  from  extraor- 
dinary confidence  in  their  judgment, 
capacity,  and  skill — when  I  see  all  this  1 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  perhaps  after 
all  there  may  be  some  ground  of  charge 
against  them.  To  elucidate  that  point  I 
shall  conclude  with  a  motion  which,  as  I 
am  informed,  taking  the  best  advice  I 
could  obtain  upon  the  subject,  will  have 
the  effect  of  proving  whether  the  system 
of  head-money  has  in  fact  produced  the 
consequences  which  are  to  be  apprehended 
from  it.  I  am  not  the  man  to  shrink  or 
quail  because  hard  words  are  applied  to 
me — I  am  not  the  man  to  be  put  down 
when  I  have  a  duty  to  perform,  because 
some  persons,  in  the  discharge  of  what,  I 
suppose,  they  conceive  to  be  their  duty, 
foully  and  falsely  charge  me  with  saying 
that  which  1  never  uttered — I  am  not  the 
man  to  be  put  down  by  any  such  manage- 
ment as  that.  Even  if  I  find  that  the 
vehemence  and  rancour  of  the  assault 
upon  me  have  not  been  confined  to  the 
mists  and  exhalations  which  obfuscate  the 
mind  and  clog  the  vision  of  ordinary  men, 
but  have  reached  that  higher  atmosphere 
where  all  should  be  serene — where  ail 
should  be  calm  as  Justice  herself— where 
the  equal  scales  of  Justice  should  be  held 
with  an  untremulous,  fair,  and  determined 
hand  (as  in  the  other  House  there  is  a  man 
appointed  to  hold  those  scales) — even  if  [ 
find  that  higher  and  purer  atmosphere 
defiled  and  tainted  by  the  breath  of  a 
lower  sphere,  1  will  not  be  deterred.  When 
I  see  the  judgment  so  obscured — when  1 
find  the  judgment  so  hopelessly  bewildered 
that  what  passed  eight^and-foity  hours 
before  has  been  as  totally  erased  from  the 
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troubled  tablets  of  the  brain  as  if  it  had 
never  happened  at  all — when  1  find  the 
scales  not  only  tremble  in  the  hand  of 
him  appointed  to  hold  them,  but  one  of 
them  absolutely  kicking  the  beam,  and 
that  one  not  the  Government  scale,  but 
the  scale  in  which  the  impugners  of  the 
Government  happen  to  sit — when  I  find 
that  it  is  no  want  of  authority  which  has 
occasioned  this  silence,  this  non-interrup- 
tion, this  unobstructive  mood  in  that  high 
quarter — when,  on  the  contrary,  I  find 
that  if  ever  a  functionary  of.  that  House 
existed  who  had  interfered  more  with 
the  usages  of  the  House,  who  had  put 
down  many  debating  practices,  who  had 
reversed  and  altered  the  whole  of  the  right 
of  the  people  to  debate  upon  petitions, 
by  exercising  which  right  1  gained  all  the 
greatest  battles  that  the  people  have  won 
during  the  last  twenty  years  against  cor- 
ruption and  impolicy — when  I  find  this, 
then,  indeed,  I  am  led  to  ask  bow  it  hap- 
pened that  that  which  took  place  in  the 
debate  on  the  Tuesday  or  the  Monday,  in 
which  not  one  word  was  used  nor  one 
allusion  made  as  to  what  had  passed  in 
another  House,  in  which  the  allusions  that 
were  made  were  of  a  nature  the  most 
absolutely  indifferent,  amounting  to  no- 
thing more  than  a  mere  technical  flaw  io 
the  forms  of  debate — I  say,  when  1  find 
this,  I  am  led  to  ask  how  it  happened  that 
that  vague  allusion,  that  that  technical 
informality,  called  down  an  instant  stop- 
page— produced  an  instant  interruption 
from  the  high  quarter  to  which  I  have 
referred ;  whereas,  upon  a  subsequent 
occasion,  no  hint,  no  sign,  not  even  one 
faint  and  solitary  cry  of  "  order"  escaped 
from  the  same  quarter,  when  words  the 
most  uncalled  for,  the  most  unjust,  the 
most  disorderly,  the  most  indecorous  that 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  experience  I 
ever  heard  of,  were  uttereil  in  the  presence 
and  in  the  hearing  of  him  whose  duty  it  is, 
to  preserve  the  decorum  of  debate?  When 
I  find  all  this  occurring,  then  truly  1  can- 
not help  feeling  that  there  is  something, 
if  not  altogether  wrong,  at  least  extremely 
awkward  in  this  case,  and  that  the  sooner 
it  is  set  right  by  inquiry  the  better.  For 
which  purpose  I  am  about  to  conclude  by 
moving  for  papers  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  whether  1  was  not  precipitate  in 
precluding  all  idea  of  charging  the  officers 
of  the  navy  with  being  influenced  by  head- 
money — whether  I  did  not  go  out  of  my 
way,  not  in  the  right  direction,  but  in  the 
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wrong,  when  I  spoke  only  of  the  tendency, 
not  of  the  effect,  of  head-money, — 
when  I  limited  myself  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  impolicy  of  the  system,  and 
carefully  abstained  from  attributing  any 
selfish  motive  to  those  who  acted  under  it 
— whether,  in  short,  the  fact  may  not  be 
(the  very  reverse  of  that  which  I  stated)  that 
the  effect  as  well  as  the  tendency  of  this 
head-money  has  been  to  induce  the  officers 
of  cruisers  to  allow  the  lading  of  slave- 
vessels  to  be  completed  before  they  com- 
menced the  work  of  capture.  I  have  been 
in  communication  with  a  very  experienced 
naval  officer,  who  understands  this  ques- 
tion well,  and  who  tells  me,  that  the  object 
I  have  in  view  will  be  obtained  if  I  can 
procure  from  the  Government — 1st,  the 
dates  of  all  captures  of  slave-ships  for  the 
last  ten  years;  2d,  extracts  from  the  logs 
of  the  capturing  ships  on  the  days  before 
and  the  day  after  each  capture;  3d,  a 
return  of  all  the  other  ships  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  on  the  same  day  with  the  British 
ships  stationed  in  cruising  there ;  and  4th, 
the  number  of  ships  stationed  on  the  east 
coast  of  Africa  during  the  last  ten  years, 
specifying  the  years  and  the  names  of  the 
ships. 

The  Earl  of  Minto  said,  that  feeling  the 
grave  and  serious  consequences  which 
might  result  from  discord  existing  between 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  he  could 
have  wished  that  the  present  discussion 
had  not  taken  place.  Placed,  however, 
as  he  was,  he  trusted  their  Lordships 
would  permit  him  to  say  a  few  words. 
He  did  not  rise  to  defend  the  language  of 
which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  who 
had  just  sat  down,  had  complained,  be- 
cause, in  his  opinion,  such  language 
towards  a  member  of  their  Lordships' 
House,  was  not  such  as  ought  to  have 
been  used.  At  the  same  time,  placed  as 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  he 
felt  it  was  due  to  those  gentlemen 
belonging  to  the  naval  service,  and  who 
had  been  employed  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
to  state,  that  when  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  made  the  able  speech  in  question, 
he  did  understand  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  to  bring  a  charge  — 
not  a  direct  charge  for  the  language  was 
guarded—against  those  officers  who  had 
been  and  were  employed  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  in  suppressing  the  trade  in  > 
slaves.  He  admitted  the  noble  and  learned  ! 
Lord  had  not  made  a  direct  charge  against  I 
those  officers ;  but  if  a  charge  Yf^^  not ; 


implied,  then  the  noble  and  learned  Lord's 
argument  wasno  argument  at  all.  Ifhehad 
misunderstood  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
— if  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  said,  that 
he  had  not  intended  to  make  any  charge, 
then  he  would  be  bound  to  believe  that 
he  had  attached  a  wrong  meaning  to  the 
language  the  noble  Lord  had  used.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  he  must  say  that 
his  impression  was,  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  did  object  to  head-money 
in  consequence  not  only  of  the  tendency 
which  it  had,  but  in  consequence,  also,  of 
the  effects  which  it  had  produced.  He 
recollected  one  expression  used  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  which  did  strike 
him  as  inculpating  the  officers  employed 
in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
which  did,  in  his  opinion,  contain  a  grave 
and  serious  charge  against  those  officers. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  said,  that 
while  the  slave  ships  were  loading,  her 
Majesty's  cruisers,  stationed  on  the  coast 
to  prevent  the  slave  trade,  carefully  avoided 
going  near  the  harbour  or  creek  where  the 
slavers  were  lying,  and  waiting  till  the 
cargo  was  got  on  board  before  attempting 
to  make  prize  of  the  vessel,  because  unless 
the  slaves  were  on  board  no  head-money 
could  be  obtained.  Such  was  his  recollec- 
tion of  what  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
had  said  ;  but  if  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  denied  having  used  such  language, 
then  he  should  feel  bound  to  acknowledge 
that  his  impression  was  wrong.  If,  how- 
ever, he  had  stated  correctly  the  words 
used  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  then 
he  must  say,  that  the  expression  which 
had  been  used,  did  convey  a  grave  and 
serious  charge  against  the  officers  of  the 
navy,  of  neglect  of  duty.  If  the  argu- 
ment meant  anything,  it  meant  that  those 
officers  who  were  employed  to  prevent  the 
traffic  in  slaves,  grossly  neglected  that 
duty,  and  allowed  that  traffic  to  go  on,  to 
a  certain  extent,  in  order  to  secure  some 
emolument  in  the  shape  of  head-money. 
Certainly  that  was  a  charge  to  which  no  one 
could  suppose  those  gallant  men  would 
patiently  submit,  and  that  such  a  charge 
was  made  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
was  strongly  impressed  on  his  mind,  more 
particularly  as  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
had  said,  while  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
head-money,  that  if  no  other  expedient 
could  be  resorted  to,  the  slave  trade  would 
never  be  put  down.  But  let  their  Lord- 
ships look  at  the  speech  as  printed  under 
the   authoritv  of  the  noble  and  learned 
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Lord  himself,  and  which  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  allowed  contained  the  very 
language  he  had  used.  In  that  speech  he 
found  the  following  passage  : — > 

"  Let  me  remind  you  of  the  analogy  which 
this  head-money  bears  to  what  was,  nearer 
home,  called  blood-money.  That  it  produces 
all  the  effects  of  the  latter  I  am  certainly  not 
prepared  to  affirm  :  for  the  giving  reward  to 
informers  on  capital  conviction  had  the  effect 
of  engendering  conspiracies  to  prosecute  inno- 
cent men,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  guilty  from 
being  stopped  in  their  career,  until  their  crimes 
had  ripened  into  capital  offences,  and  I  have 
no  conception  that  any  attempts  can  be  made 
to  capture  vessels,  not  engaged  in  the  trade, 
nor,  indeed,  could  the  head-money,  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  be  obtained  by  any  such 
means.  But  in  the  other  part  of  the  case  the  two 
things  are  precisely  parallel,  have  the  self-same 
tendency,  and  produce  the  same  effects ;  for 
they  both  appeal  to  the  same  feelings  and  mo- 
tives, putting  in  motion  the  same  springs  of 
human  action.  Under  the  old  bounty  system, 
no  policeman  had  an  interest  in  detecting  and 
checking  guilt  until  it  reached  a  certain  pitch 
of  depravity  ;  until  the  offences  became  capi- 
tal, and  their  prosecutor  could  earn  40/.,  they 
were  not  worth  attending  to.  The  cant  ex- 
pression, but  the  significant  one,  is  well  known. 
*  He  (the  criminal)  is  not  yet  weight  enough — 
he  does  not  weigh  his  40  pounds ' — was  the 
saying  of  those  who  cruised  for  head-money  at 
the  Old  Bailey.  And  thus,  lesser  crimes  were 
connived  at  by  some — encouraged,  nurtured, 
fostered  in  their  growth  by  others — that  they 
might  attain  the  maturity  which  the  law  had 
in  its  justice  and  wisdom,  said  they  must  reach 
before  it  should  be  worth  any  one's  while  to 
stop  the  course  of  guilt.  Left  to  itself,  wicked- 
ness could  scarcely  fail  to  shoot  up  and  ripen. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  that  time  come,  the  police- 
man pounced  upon  his  appointed  prey,  made 
his  victim  pay  the  penalty  of  the  crime  he  had 
suffered,  if  not  encouraged  him  to  commit, 
and  himself  obtained  the  reward  provided  by 
the  state  for  the  patrons  of  capital  felony. 
Such  within  the  tropics  is  the  tendency,and  such 
are  the  effects  of  the  head-money  system. *'• 

Now,  he  would  ask  if  there  was  no  charge 
conveyed  in  those  expressions  against  the 
officers  of  her  Majesty's  navy — were  they 
not  charged  with  neglecting  their  duty  in 
refusing  to  capture  those  slave  ships  until 
they  had  got  their  cargo  of  slaves  on 
board  ?  Such  a  charge  the  language  cer- 
tainly conveyed.  But  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  went  on  to  say  : — 

**  The  slave  ship  gains  the  African  shores  ; 
she  there  remains,  unmolested  by  the  land 
authorities,  and  unvisited  by  the  sea  ;  the 
human  cargo  is  prepared  for  her;  the  ties  that 

♦  Hansard,  vol.  xl.  604; 


knit  relatives  together  are  forcibly  severed  ; 
all  the  resources  of  force  and  of  fraud,  of  sor. 
did  avarice  and  of  savage  intemperance,  are 
exhausted  to  fill  the  human  market ;  to  prevent 
all  this,  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  is  attemp- 
ted ;  the  penalty  has  not  as  yet  attached  ;  the 
slaves  are  not  on  board  ;  and  head-money  is 
not  due ;  the  vessel,  to  use  the  technical 
phrase,  does  not  yet  weigh  enough  ;  let  her 
ride  at  anchor  till  she  reach  her  due  standard 
of  5l.  a-slave,  and  then  she  will  be  pursued  ! 
Accordingly,  the  lading  is  completed,  the  crui- 
ser keeps  out  of  sight,  and  the  pirate  puts  to 
sea.  And  now  begin  those  horrors —  those 
greater  horrors — of  which  I  am  to  speak,  .  nd 
which  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  the 
whole  proceeding,  considering  with  what  kind 
of  miscreants  our  cruisers  have  to  deal." 

Was  there  no  charge  then  against  the 
officers  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ?  It  was 
possible  he  might  be  told,  that  he  was  too 
stupid  to  perceive  the  exact  meaning  of 
such  language,  that  he  was  giving  a  co- 
louring to  the  words  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  but  he  could  put  no  con- 
struction on  those  expressions,  except  that 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  considered 
that  but  for  the  payment  of  head-money 
the  officers  of  her  Majesty's  cruisers  would 
have  taken  those  slave  vessels  before  they 
had  got  their  cargo  of  slaves  on  board. 
The  passages  he  hud  read  were,  in  his 
opinion,  calculated  to  wound  the  feelings 
of  gallant  and  honourable  men,  and  it  was 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  they  would 
allow  such  insinuations  against  their  cha- 
racters to  pass  without  notice.  Bethought 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  little 
cause  to  complain  of  overheated  expres- 
sions or  of  warmth  of  feeling  after  the 
speech  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had 
delivered — the  speech  which  had  been  no- 
ticed in  the  other  House,  as  that  speech 
more  than  appeared  to  convey  an  insinua- 
tion that  some  of  the  officers  employed 
on  the  African  coast  had  neglected  their 
duty  for  the  sake  of  wretched  gain.  He 
was  very  far  from  saying  that  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  no  officer  had  ever  neglected  his 
duty,  but  he  was  perfectly  persuaded  that 
if  there  had  been  mismanagement,  that 
mismanagement  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  of  head-money.  He  could 
further  say — and  he  felt  bound  to  state  the 
fact — that  ever  since  he  had  been  at  the 
head  of  the  Admiralty  he  had  been 
struck  with  the  zeal  and  fidelity  with  which 
the  officers  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  who 
were  employed  in  a  most  fatiguing  and  dis- 
gusting service,  discharged  their  duties ; 
and  while  he  had  held  his  preient  office 
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not  one  single  complaiDt  had  been  made 
against  any  one  officer  employed  on  that 
coast. 

Lord  Brovgham  said,  that  if  he  were  not 
aware  that  the  noble  Lord  was  perfectly 
incapable  of  anything  of  the  kind  he  should 
have  remarked  that  there  were  the  strong- 
est  symptoms  of  a  combination  against 
him   between  those  who  had    made  the 
charge  elsewhere  and  those  who  defended 
it  there,  because  both  parties  fell  into  pre- 
cisely the  same  mistake.     The  noble  Lord 
had  talked  of  his  Parliamentary  experi 
ence ;  it  was  not  at  any  rate  as  great  as  his 
(Lord  Brougham's).    But  the  noble  Lord 
upon  that  experience  seemed  tohave  come 
to  the  maxim.  "  Nevermind  a  disclaimer.'* 
Now  he  contended  that  a  disclaimer  was 
always  of  the  greatest  possible  weight  and 
importance,  because  it  showed  precisely 
the  object  and  intention  of  the  person  who 
employed  it,  and  it  was  that  which  any  fair 
and  candid  listener  would  take  into  account 
in  weighing  other  parts  of  the  speech,  and 
would  construe  fairly  and  give  full  force  to, 
when  he  came  to  any  more  strong,  un- 
guarded,    and     incautious     expressions. 
When  he  had  said,  not  in  one,  but  in  three 
or  four  sentences,  that  he  did  not  charge 
the  gallant  officers  in  that  service  with  any 
habitual   violation   of    their  duty — when 
afterwards  he  spoke  of  the  tendency  of  the 
system — not  of  blood-money,  which  had 
been   abolished,  but  of  head-money — and 
then  reasserted  his  disclaimers,  could  any 
man  of  candour  or  honesty  say,  that  that 
disclaimer  was  not  to  be  taken  into  account 
when  he  came  to  see  what  in  some  cases 
was  the  effect  produced  ?     The  tendency 
of  the  system  was  general.     It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  effect  would  be  general 
hIso.     Had    he   ever   said    nnything  like 
thai?     No  such  thing.    What  he  had  said 
was,  that  it  might  produce  the  effect.   The 
tendency  of  the  system  was  to  produce  the 
effect  in  every  one  case,  and  to   prevent 
any  one  slave  ship  ever  being  taken  until 
Bl»e  **  \\eighed  enough,**  and   the   captor 
would  be  eniiiled  to  head-money.     That 
was  its  tendency.  No  thanks  to  the  system 
that  any  one  ship  was  ever  taken  without 
the   slaves  being  aboard.     He  had   gone 
out  of    his    way   twice   over — anxiously, 
elaborately,  and  even  prolixly — to  guard 
himseir  against  being  supposed  to  say  that 
that    tendency  always  produced  the  bad 
effect.     But  he  had  said,  and  he  did  say, 
that  every  now  and  then  it  might  produce, 
and  h^  entertained  flo  maonar  of  doubt 


whatever  that  it  did  sometimes  produce, 
the    effect.      Were    men    men  ?      Were 
sailors  no  longer  fallible  creatures  ?  Were 
they  so  far  above  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
the  worst  possible  motives  being  applied 
to  them  must  be  supposed  incapable  of 
producing  in  any  single  instance  the  worst 
possible  effects  ?    Why,  the  system  itself 
was  grounded  upon  the  supposition  that 
they  would  do  more  with  head-money  than 
without  it.     Did  the  navy  mean  to  set  it- 
self up  as  a  body  exempt  from  all  taint, 
and  to   sail  on  and  run  the  rest  of  the 
world  down  with  their  infallibility  flying  at 
the  mast  head  ?     He  would  venture  to  say 
that  he  entertained  no  such  notion  of  their 
infallibility,  and  he  did  believe,that  from 
time  to  time  a  few  occasional  instances  did 
occur  in  which  the  evil  effects  of  the  sys- 
tem were  seen,  in  violation  of  his  duty  by 
the  officer  employed  in  this  service.     No- 
thing, Indeed,  short  of  an  absolute  miracle 
could  warrant  the  supposition  that,  the 
tendency  being  as  he  had  stated,  the  effects 
were  never  produced.     But  this  was  no 
charge  against  the  whole  navy — this  was 
no  accusation  of  a  general,  sweeping,  in- 
discriminate nature.     This  was  no  charge 
which  ought  to  arouse  the  indignation  of 
the  whole  service,    from  the  most  exalted 
officer  who  ever  had  a  naval  epaulette  on 
his  shoulder  down  to  the  youngest  mid- 
shipman.    It  was  a  charge  which  any  man 
might  have  made   against  the  body   to 
which  he  belonged  without  taking  fire  at 
it.  It  was  merely  saying,  that  the  tendency 
of  the  system  to  evil  might  have  produced 
evil  in  all  cases  ;  but,  thanks  to  the  con- 
duct   of  their    honourable   ^nd    gallant 
officers,  to  whom  the  charge  had    been 
committed,  it  more  frequently   failed    to 
produce  than  produced  that  evil.     Now, 
if  the  noble  Earl  could  not  perceive  the 
difference   between  a  disclaimer  which  a 
speaker  went  out  of  his  way  to  make  and 
an  observation  made  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  in  the  course  ofa  long  speech 
— if,  in  fact,  for  it  came  to  that,  he  could 
not  see  the  difference  between  the  rule  and 
the  exception  ;  or  if,  having  seeri  it,  he  still 
persisted  that  there  were  just  grounds  for 
the  indignation  of  officers  of  the  navy,  al- 
though, as  the  noble  Lord  said,  perhaps  the 
expression  "  uttering  a  daring  falsehood," 
as   applied  to  a  Member  of  that  House, 
might  be  too  violent,  he  displayed  as  little 
acuteness  in  his  arguments  and  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  case  as  those  whose  counsel  he 
had  made  bimielf  had  exhibited  iu  com- 
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iniUing  the  offence.  And  let  him  remind 
their  Lordships  that  '*  falsehood"  meant 
not  only  that  which  was  unfounded  in  fact, 
but  that  he  had  stated  that  which  was  not 
true^  knowing  it,  whilst  he  stated  it,  to  be 
untrue.  That  was  the  meaning  of  false- 
hood— and  with  that  he  was  charged.  He 
had,  however,  given  his  authority — he  had 
mentioned  the  names  of  Captain  Laird  and 
Mr.  01dfield,and  stated,  that  with  one  he 
was  acquainted,  but  not  with  the  other. 
He  had  pointed  to  their  works.  He  rested 
his  statement  on  their  authority.  He 
wished  only  to  say  one  single  word  as  to 
the  time  that  had  elapsed.  Was  it  won- 
derful—^the  noble  Lord  had  asked — was  it 
wonderful  that  those  connected  with  the 
service  should  have  felt  great  irritation 
under  a  charge  of  that  nature,  and  should 
have  rushed  to  the  defence  of  the  service, 
and  even  used  somewhat  strong  and  violent 
expressions?  Not  at  all.  fiut  it  was 
wonderful  that,  after  having  read  that  ac- 
cusation on  the  dOth  of  January,  and 
having  then  felt  no  irritation,  and  having 
lingered  through  the  unruffled  calm  of  one 
month,  they  should  never  have  taken  fire 
from  that  time  until  the  1st  of  March. 
Did  the  slow  matches  of  the  Admiralty 
burn  so  very  tardily  ?  Had  they  lighted 
the  fusees  ?  He  had  thought  that  stop- 
watches would  have  been  necfssary  in 
order  to  count  the  seconds  before  it  would 
be  safe  for  any  one  to  have  ventured  near 
the  Admiralty  after  the^atal  29th  of 
January.  But,  no;  no  ^h  tliioir.  The 
fusees  had  been  lighted  and  had  burnt  for 
the  whole  o(  February.  The  light  was  ap- 
plied to  the  train  on  the  29th  of  January  ; 
a  month  elapsed,  and  it  only  went  off  now, 
on  the  1st  of  March  and  made  that  sort  of 
phizzing,  offensive  explosion — not  very 
clear— not  very  distinct,  nor  withil  very 
terrific.  Yes,  the  pot — he  employed  the 
technical  term—  had  made  that  offensive 
explosion  five  weeks  after  the  train  had 
been  lighted,  and  on  the  1st  of  March  re- 
sembling that  month  too  by  coming  in  like 
a  lion,  and  resembling  the  other  quadruped 
in  its  departure.  He  would  see  what  was 
the  result  of  his  motion,  and  then  he  should 
be  enabled  to  say  whether  he  would  with- 
draw his  disclaimer  ornot.  He  had  been 
guilty  of  no  over-statements,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  had  understated  everything. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  that  as  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  introduced 
the  present  subject,  he  felt  himself  com- 
pelled to  address  a  few  observations  to 
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their  Lordships  respecting  it.     If,  as  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord   himself  stated, 
the   demonstration   of  extreme   suscepti- 
bility, and  the  display  of  much  vehemence, 
were  proofs  of  something  wrong,  he  could 
not  help   thinking   that  the   noble    and 
learned  Lord  had  made  himself  liable  to 
some  suspicion  of  being  in  error  on  the 
present  occasion.    It  was  not  his  intention 
to  enter  at  all  into  the  discussion  of  the 
subject ;  but  he  could  not  help  declaring 
that  he  partook  in  the  opinion  expressed 
by  his  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, that  it  was  not  surprising,  con- 
sidering the  speech  which  the   noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  delivered,  and  the  ex- 
pressions  which   he  had   used,    that   the 
gallant  officers  of  the  naval  service,  who 
were  animated  by  nice  and   quick  feelings 
of  honour,  should  think  that   their    pro- 
fession had  been  subjected  to  grave  impu- 
tations. He  knew  very  well  that  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  as  well  as  the  authority 
to  which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  refer- 
red, disclaimed  casting  any  imputations  on 
the  naval  profession;  and  he  (Lord   Mel- 
bourne) was  willing  to  give  to  both  full  cre- 
dit for  tliai  disclaimer.     At  the  same  time 
he  must  say,  that  disclaimer  was  a  little 
inconsistent  with  the  expressions  they  had 
used,  and  with  the  arguments   they  had 
employed  ;  and  that  it  left  their  arguments 
on  the  subject  without  much  force.     The 
noble  and  learned  Lord   had,   on  the  pre- 
sent orcasion,  not  only  remarked  on  what 
had    taken   place  in  the   other  House  of 
Parliament,  but  had  animadverted  on  the 
whole  conduct  of  business  in  that  place,  and 
had  made  some  observations  on   the  con« 
duct  of  a  Gentleman  who  filled  the  highest 
situation  in  that  assembly.   The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  said,  that  prejudice  and 
violence  did  not  alone  mantle  on  the  ffoor  of 
that  House,  but  that  they  ascended  to  higher 
regions,    and  corrupted   the    purity   and 
tarnished  the  impartiality  which  ought  to 
prevail    there.      The  noble    and   learned 
Lord  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  dis- 
cussion to  which  he  had  alluded  should 
have  been  allowed  to  pass  off*  without  one 
observation  being  made  on  the  impropriety 
of  alluding  to  that  which  had  passed  in  an- 
other  House   of   Parliament.      But    the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  seemed  to  forget 
that  he  had,    by  the  printed    pamphlet 
containing   his  speech,  himself  furnished 
full   opportunity   to   any  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  entering  into  the 
consideration  of  his  statements  without  any 
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breach  of  privilege.  He  had  not  read 
the  report  of  the  proceedings  in  the  other 
House  to  which  I  he  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  alluded  ;  but  he  had  such  con 
fidt'iice  in  the  ability,  justice,  and  impar- 
tiality of  the  individual  who  presided  over 
that  assembly,  that  he  felt  perfectly  certain 
and  assured  that  there  could  be  no  ground 
nor  reason  for  the  im[)utations  cast  on  his 
conduct.  He  felt  perfectly  certain  that 
the  deliberations  to  which  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  alluded  must  have  bjen 
conducted  according  to  the  rules  and 
foruis  of  Parliament,  and  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  occupied  the  chair 
lii-ld  the  scales  on  that  occasion  with 
|;erfect  exactness  and  just  equipoise. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  he 
wished  to  state  what  he  believed  to  be  a  fact. 
In  many  instances  the  officers  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's navy,  having  captured  a  vessel,  and 
the  question  having  been  carried  into 
Court  had  been  compelled  to  pay  very 
considerable  costs  in  consequence  of 
failing  to  produce  the  requisite  evidence  to 
establish  the  illegality  of  the  traffic  carried 
on  by  the  captured  vessel.  It  was  impor- 
tant that  they  should  have  some  informa- 
tion of  that  description  before  them,  and 
although  he  did  not  know  exactly  the 
forni  in  which  the  motion  should  be 
framed,  he  would  on  Monday  move  for 
son)e  account  of  that  description  of  ex- 
penses. 

The  Earl  o(  Minto  said,  that  the  infor- 
mation was  important,  and  there  could  be 
no  objection  to  producing  it. 

The  returns  moved  for  by  Lord 
Brougham  were  then  ordered. 
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Friday,  March  2,  1838. 

MixuTKs]  Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  Crawford, 
from  London,  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  and  Barnstaple,  for  a 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  Marine  Insurances. — By  Mr. 
WiN.viNOTON,  fVom  Bewdley,  in  favour  of  Vote  by  Ballot. 
— By  Mr.  Hastie,  from  Paisley,  for  the  rei>eal  of  the 
Corn-laws,  and  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  Raw  Cot- 
ton.— By  Mr.  E.  R.  Ricb,  (Vom  certain  Magistrates  of 
East  Kent,  complaining  of  the  New  Poor-law. — By  Mr. 
Cavley,  several  fVom  places  in  Wale:',  by  Mr.  Pease, 
from  Rath,  and  from  Stockton-upon-Tecs,  by  Mr.  Win- 
wiNOTON,  from  Bewdley,  by  Lord  Ebrinoton,  from 
Okeharapton,  and  from  a  Dissenting  Corigr^aUon  of 
Reading,  by  Sir  William  Follktt,  from  Exeter,  by  Mr. 
J.  I'ADKKR,  from  Sheffield,  and  by  Mr.  Bullrr,  from 
Leek  (Staffordshire),  for  the  abolition  of  Negro  Slavery. 
— By  Sir  R.  Batbbon,  from  a  parish  in  Down,  against 
Poor-laws  for  Ireland. — By  Mr.  R.  Fkrouson,  from  Kirk- 
aldy,  praying  that  the  Commercial  Adverti$gr  might  be 
put  upon  the  same  fooUng  as  Uoj/d's  List.-— By  Mr. 
Packr,  from  Leicestershire,  against  the  New  Poor-laws. 
— By  Mr.  Leader,  from  London  Shoemakers,  for  a 
.commutation  of  the  tentenc*  passed  on  th«  Glasgow  Cot- 


ton Spinners;  frt>m  Tiv^ou,  for  a  reform  of  tha  Rtftmn 
Act — By  Mr.  Pluuptrk,  from  Derby,  against  Plurali- 
ties  in  the  Church. — By  the  Attorns t-Osneral,  from 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  Sir  M.  Shce,  and  others,  the  Trustees  of  Sir  J. 
Soane's  Museum,  against  sending  that  Museum  to  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  National  Gallery. — By  Mr. 
DiVBTT,  from  Exeter,  for  the  equalization  of  the  Land- 
tax. — By  Mr.  Cayley,  from  Abergavenny,  against  the 
Rating  of  Tenements  Bill.— By  Mr.  Smith  O'Brisn, 
from  Beverley,  for  an  improvement  in  the  oondition  of 
the  Negroes  in  the  West  India  Islands ;  from  the  parish 
of  Knockueady,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  for  Corpcnratc 
Reform,  the  abolition  of  Tithes,  and  Vote  by  Ballot; 
and  from  Pallas  Green,  Limeridc,  in  fiivour  of  C<»ponita 
Reform,  Short  Parliaments,  and  Vote  by  Ballot. — By 
Mr.  GouLBORN,  frx)m  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
against  the  suppression  of  the  Bishopric  of  Sodor  and 
Man. — By  Mr.  Hume,  from  Brentfjrd,  in  fitvour  of  tl» 
Ballot — By  Lord  Hknkikcr,  from  Leicester,  for  an 
Amendment  in  the  system  of  lexying  County-rates. — By 
Mr.  HoDOEs,  from  several  Post-masters,  praying  for  a 
duty  on  Steam  Carriages ;  and  from  Chard,  for  the  Voto 
by  Ballot— By  Mr.  Divett,  from  Exeter,  for  the  EqiuOi- 
zaUon  of  the  Land-tax.—  By  Mr.  Wallace,  fhnn  Tyne- 
mouth,  Oxford,  Dawllbh,  Holt,  and  the  Meehanieif  and 
Apprentices'  Library  at  Liverpool,  for  a  reduction  of 
Postage. — By  Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson,  from  different  parts 
of  Ireland,  against  a  Poor-law  for  Ireland;  and  from 
Bandon  Bridge,  against  the  present  Education  syatem  in 
Ireland. 

Slave  Trade. —  Naval  Officers.] 
Captain  Pechellssi'id,  that  this  House  had 
always  extended  its  indulgence  to  hon. 
Members  who  desired  to  explain  any  cir- 
cumstances or  any  observations  which  they 
might  have  made,  and  he  had  now  to  call 
for  their  indulgence.  He  had  received  a 
communication  that  morning  from  a  Doble 
and  learned  Lord  in  the  other  House,  who 
complained  of  certain  observations  which  he 
had  made  on  the  previous  evening  in  that 
House  with  refigence  to  a  motion  he  had 
made  on  the  Wlyect  of  the  capture  of 
slave  vessels.  Reports  of  what  he  had 
said  had  appeared  that  morning  in  the 
newspapers,  and  he  had  seen  The  Times, 
and  The  Morning  Chronicle;  but  in  nei- 
ther of  them  did  he  see  any  thing  attribu*> 
ted  to  him  which  he  did  not  utter,  or  any- 
thing with  which  he  could  at  all  find  fault. 
The  noble  and  learned  f^-ord  had  sent  to 
him  the  authentic  copy  of  his  speech  de- 
livered in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  29th 
of  January,  which  he  had  read, and  he  must 
say  that  he  aaw  nothing  which  could  in- 
duce him  to  retract.  The  defence  of  his 
brother  officers  had  been  founded  on  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord  which  had  been 
published  in  the  newspapers;  and  he  must 
say  that,  if  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
had  made  that  speech,  all  he  had  said  was 
perfectly  justifiable.  He  had  not  been  bred 
to  the  law,  and  he  was  no  special  pleader, 
and  in  this  instance  he  did  not  wish  to 
employ  any  mental  reservation  ;  but  if  he 
had  in   the  heat  of  debate  used  any  ex- 
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pressioDS  which  ought  to  be  withdrawn,  he 
was  most  willing  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  the  Speaker  or  of  the  House  on  the 
subject :  but  he  believed  that  he  was  not 
frequently  led  into  the  use  of  warm  lan- 
guage, and  he  was,  besides,  quite  sure 
that  if  he  had  said  any  thing  improper  he 
should  have  been  at  once  called  to  order. 
The  noble  Lord  had  given  notice  of  his 
intention  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
House  of  Lords  that  evening  ;  bnt  he 
thought,  nevertheless,  that  nothing  had 
fallen  from  him  which  he  ought  to  retract. 
Sir  £.  Codrington  said,  that  he  too  had 
received  a  communication  from  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  together  with  a  pam- 
phlet, in  which  the  expressions  used  were 
even  stronger  and  more  offensive  than 
than  those  to  which  he  had  alluded  last 
night.  The  pamphlet  suggested  the  cases 
of  officers  of  the  navy  looking  for  head-  ( 
money  to  be  similar  to  those  of  police 
constables  who  waited  until  a  person  had 
committed  a  crime  before  they  attempted 
to  take  him,  saying  that  he  was  *'  not 
heavy  enough,"  when  they  might  have 
prevented  the  offence,  and  that  they  roust 
wait  until  he  was  "  worth  40/."  He 
thought  the  pamphlet  of  the  noble  Lord 
confirmed  all  he  had  said,  and  he  saw  no 
necessity  for  him  to  withdraw  or  explain 
any  thing  that  had  fallen  from  him. 

Oaths  takek  of  Catholic  Mem- 
bers.] Mr.  Langdale  said,  that  he  hoped 
the  courtesy  of  the  House  would  permit  him 
to  bring  under  their  consideration  a  sub- 
ject which  principally  related  to  himself. 
A  report  had  appeared  in  the  public  press 
of  what  took  place,  he  would  not  say 
where,  in  which  his  name  had  been  men- 
tioned— in  which  his  conduct  had  been 
brought  forward,  and  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  he  had  attracted  an  amount  of 
censure  under  which  it  was  impossible  that 
he  should  rest,  without,  at  least,  taking 
some  notice  of  it.  He  trusted,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
House  to  allow  him  to  say  a  few  words  in 
his  own  defence  and  vindication,  the  more 
especially  when  the  attack  made  upon 
him  related  to  the  regard  he  paid,  or  was 
supposed  not  to  pay,  to  the  solemn  obli- 
gation of  an  oath.  In  the  reported  speech 
where  the  censure  he  referred  to  was  pro- 
nounced against  him,  it  was  stated  that 
the  best  criterion  of  the  meaning  and  in- 
tention of  the  oath  was  to  be  collected 
from  the  animus  with  which  the  promoters 


of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  brought  that 
measure  forward.  Now,  as  it  appeared 
to  him,  that  animus  w&s  to  be  ascertained, 
not  from  any  views  that  might  at  present 
be  taken  of  that  subject  by  the  noble 
Lords  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  who  were 
concerned  in  passing  that  bill,  but  from  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  them  at  the  time. 
Let  it  be  seen  what  the  Ministers  of  that 
day  said  on  the  subject.  If  they  taw 
what  the  bearings  of  the  question  were« 
then  they  could  now  come  to  some  conclu- 
sion as  to  what  were  the  views  of  the  Par- 
liament of  that  day  respecting  the  sense 
in  which  the  oaths  of  the  Members  of  that 
House  were  to  be  taken.  The  first  notice 
of  this  subject  he  found  was  to  this 
effect — that  the  oath  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  applicable  to  the  Catholic  in  his 
legislative  capacity,  as  the  Speaker  said, 
<*  that  other,  better,  and  more  favourable 
notion  was  formed  by  an  hon.  Gentleman 
(as  by  courtesy  he  was  styled),  the  brother 
of  a  noble  Lord,  he  meant  the  hon.  Mr. 
Langdale."  For  his  own  part,  he  was 
willing  that  the  oath  should  be  inter- 
preted according  to  one  criterion — namely, 
the  animus  with  which  it  was  introduced. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet,  whom  he  was  glad 
to  see  opposite,  introduced  the  bill  with 
certain  observations.  He  said,  that  if  the 
measure  were  to  be  adopted  by  the  Ca- 
tholics, it  would  be  in  the  sense  in  which 
he  proposed  it  to  the  House.  He  would 
read  from  "  Hansard's  Debates"  that  part 
of  the  hon.  Baronet's  speech  which  espe- 
cially referred  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
being  in  Parliament.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet alluded  to  a  motion  made  by  Mr. 
Wilmot  Horton.  He  (Mr.  Langdale)  would 
mention  that  the  right  rev.  Prelate  must 
have  been  aware  of  this  before  he  alluded 
to  it,  yet  he  said  it  did  not  apply  to  the 
matter.  The  House  would  see  whether  it 
did  or  not.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  said — 
''Another  proposal  has  been  made,  by  a 
right  hon.  Friend  of  mine  (Mr.  Wilmot  Hor- 
ton), made  from  the  best  motives,  and  sup- 
ported with  an  ingenuity,  ability,  and  research, 
worthy  of  the  motives  and  of  the  character  of 
its  author.  My  right  hon.  Friend  has  proposed* 
with  a  view  to  calm  the  suspicions  and  fears  of 
those  who  object  to  the  aamission  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  Parliament,  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Member  should  be  disqualified  by  law 
from  voting  on  matters  relating,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  the  interests  of  the  Established 
Church.  There  appear  to  roe  numerous  and 
cogent  objections  to  this  proposal.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  dangerous  to  establish  the  prece- 
dent of  limiting  bylaw  the  discretion  by  whic^ 
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the  duties  and  functions  of  a  Member  of  Par-  !  not  allowed  to  justify  himielf  when  a 
liament  are  to  be  exercised.  In  the  second,  direct  charge  was  made  against  him.  If 
it  is  difficult  to  defineJ)eforehand  what  are  the  i  a  general  charge  were   made  as  general 

questions  which  affect  the  interests  of  the  :  charges  had  been,  however  painfulit  might 
Church  A  question  which  has  no  immediate  ^  j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^-^^  j^  j,^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
apparent  connexion  with  the  Church,  might  j  „_  u  ^  u.  u  r  *i  ui-  i 
hLve  a  practical  bearing  upon  its  welfare  fen  ^?«  ^TO^^ghi  before  the  public  by  name- 
times  more  important  than  another  question  '  "^^^^  »"»  opinions  were  controverted,  when 
which  might  appear  directly  to  concern  it.  ,  they  had  not  been  fairly  stated,  it  was  a 
Thirdly,  by  excluding  the  Roman  Catholic  ,  little  hard  that  this  attack  should  be  cir- 
from  giving  his  individual  vole,  you  do  little  culated  round  the  country,  that  he  should 
to  diminish  his  real  influence,  if  you  leave  him  not  be  allowed  in  his  place  in  that  House 
the  power  of  speaking,  of  biassing  the  judg-  ;  j^  vindicate  himself.  He  would  not  detain 
roents  of  others  on  the  question  on  which  he  .1^  tj^  n  1  .i_  r  *•  m 
is  not  himself  to  vote  ;  aid  if,  by  a  jealous  and  \^^^  "°"^^  ^^^  f  y  ^,^"g/*^  <>^  ^»^e.  He 
distrusting,  but  ineffectual  precaution,  you  P»^  *>«en  comprehended  m  a  grand  sweep- 
tempi  him  to  exercise  to  your  prejudice  the  ,  ^ng  charge  of  perjury ;  and  if  even  there 
remaining  power  of  which  you  cannot,  or  do  were  an  occasion  in  which  a  Member 
not,  propose  to  deprive  him.  I  believe  there  should  be  allowed  to  justify  himself  against 
is  more  of  real  security  in  confidence,  than  in  the  charge,  it  was  when  the  House  had  so 
avowed  mistrust  and  suspicion,  unaccompanied  recently  recorded  on  its  journals,  that  the 
by  effectual  guards.  For  these  reasons,  T  am  ^u„,„«^f  ^^  •  "^  c  •  r  1 
unwilling  to^  deprive  the  Roman  Catholic  ^^f ^^  ^^  ^W  T  ?^  1?  P^*"^"'  ? 
Member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  of  any  nature,  that  the  Speaker  had  been  ordered 
privilege  of  free  discussion,  and  free  exercise  ^^  reprimand  the  person  who  made  it. 
of  judgment,  which  belongs  to  other  Members  What  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Charles 
of  the  Legislature."*  Wetherell  on  this  subject?     He  referred 

Such  was  the  language  held  by  the  ^^  some  notice  of  motion  of  the  boo. 
right  hon.  Baronet,  as  the  Minister  of  Members  for  Colchester  and  Montrose, 
the  Crown,  in  bringing  forward  the  ^9^  what  was  deemed  the  actual  destmc- 
great  measure  of  Catholic  relief.  Now,  ^'on  of  the  Church,  and  what  was  his 
he  (Mr.  Langdale)  would  ask  if  language  !  argument  upon  it  ?  "  Do  you  mean  to 
such  as  that  were  for  the  first  time  heard  ^^^'.  ^^  }^^  Catholic  would  be  acting 
there,  would  not  the  natural  and  necessary  against  his  Parliamentary  bath  if  be  sane- 
inference  be,  that  in  taking  the  oath,  he  t'^»^ed  such  a  measure  ?"  This  was  the 
did  so  with  the  full  power  to  exercise  his  recorded  opinion  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell. 
discretion  as  to  its  interpretation?  There  '^^®  second  accusation  in  which  his  (Mr. 
was  one  other  point  to  which  he  wished  to  Langdale's)  name  had  been  mentioned  by 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  it  ^^^  ^^%^^  r^^.  Prelate  was  in  these  words  : 
was  one  point  only.  It  appeared  by  the  **  ^"^  ^^^^^^  ^as  another  mode  of  constru* 
reports  of  the  debates  that  after  the  intro-  «ng  the  oath  imposed  by  the  Catholic 
duction  of  the  bill,  an  argument  had  been  Relief  Act.  It  had  been  assimilated  to 
raised  in  the  Committee  on  the  subject  of  ^''e.  dcclanition  made  upon  taking  oflfice, 
the  Roman  Catholic's  right  to  vote  on  a  which  was  binding  upon  all  Protestants, 
question  of  the  entire  subversion  of  the  '^^'^»  ^^  believed,  was  also  a  notion  of 
Church  ;  and  Sir  C,  Wetherell,  in  reply-  ^^:  Langdale,  who  referred  to  the  obli- 
ing  to  this  had  given  his  opinion  of  the  gation  which  all  Ministers  were  under 
oath.  Let  the  House  see  the  opinion  of  "P^"  taking  office  to  declare  that  they 
Sir  Charles  W^iherell,  delivered  on  the  would  not  exercise  their  influence  to 
third  reading  of  the  hill.  weaken  the  Established  Church."     Now, 

The  Speaker  asked  the  hon.  Member  if  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^»«  also,  and  he  believed  that 

it  was  his  intention  to  submit  a  motion  to  '^wasa  very  statesmanlike  view  to  take  of  the 

the  House?     He  had  not  yet  mentioned  "tatter.     It  was  only  in  the  preceding  year 

any,  and  it  was  extremely  inconvenient,  as  ^^^^  ^^®  Dissenters'  grievances  had  been 

there  was  no  motion  before  the  House,  to  redressed,  and  he  (Mr.  Langdale)  thought 

proceed  with  a  subject  which  might  lead  ^^®^   ^^®   right  hon.   Baronet  had  stated 

to  a  protracted  debate.  ^^.at   the  oath  which    was  right  for  the 

Mr.   Langdale   would,   then,  conclude  Dissenters  in    one  instance   was  to  be  re- 

with  a  motion,  but  he  thought  it  extremely  <^orded  by  the  Catholic  in  the  other.     It 

hard  and  painful  to  a  Member  if  he  were  ^^^  ^''"®  ^^^^  *^  ^**  called  an  oath  in  one 

-  -  instance;  but  the  words  of  the  Dissenters' 

*  Hansard  (New  Series),  vol.  xx,  p.  758.  declaration  were  nearly  similar  ;  they  were 
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.— « I  do  tolemuly  and  sincerely,  in  the 
presence  of  God,  profess,  testify  and  de- 
clare that  I  will  never  exercise  any  au- 
thority or  influence  to  injure  the  Church 
as  established  by  law  in  England,  or  (and 
here  the  declaration  went  much  further 
than  the  oath)  to  disturb  the  said  Church, 
or  the  bishops  or  clergy  under  their  charge, 
in  the  rights  to  which  they  may  be  enti- 
tled." Did  the  right  rev.  Prelate  deny  the 
right  of  votkig  on  Irish  Church  matters  to 
the  Dissenters  ?  He  wondered  whether  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would  support 
him  in  such  a  denial  if  he  ventured  to 
make  it  ?  But  the  right  rev.  Prelate  would 
say,  that  they  were  only  pledged  to  sup- 
port the  Church  of  England,  and  that  the 
words  did  not  extend  to  Ireland.  The 
right  rev.  Prelate  had  said — "  But  Mr. 
Langdale  did  not  advert  to  one  particular, 
which  was  of  great  importance  to  his  ar- 
gument. It  was  this :  that  the  declarntion 
he  referred  to  was  expressly  limited  to 
England,  and  had  no  application  whatever 
to  Ireland.  Their  Lordships  very  well 
knew  that  the  declaration,  as  far  as  it 
went,  only  bound  the  party  making  it  to 
preserve  the  Church  as  it  was  now  estab- 
lished in  England.  It  did  not  bind  the 
party  making  it  to  any  peculiar  tenderness 
towards  the  Church  in  Ireland."  He  (Mr. 
Langdale)  would  like  to  know  whether  it 
had  not  been  represented.  Session  after 
Session,  that  what  affected  the  Church  of 
Ireland  affected  the  Church  of  England 
also,  and  that  what  injured  one  injured 
the  other  also  ?  And  when  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  ended  with  preferring  a  charge  of 
perjury  against  some  of  his  fellow  subjects, 
the  rev.  Prelate  appeared  to  him  to  be 
endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  the  weight  of 
the  argument  by  a  subterfuge  which  was 
unworthy  the  Established  Church.  It  was 
admitted,  then,  that  the  declaration  was 
binding  as  against  alterations  in  the  Church 
of  England  ;  but  here  he  met  the  right 
rev.  Prelate — if  they  were  not  to  meddle 
with  the  Church  of  England  they  were 
in  the  same  boat.  Had  there  been  nothing 
done  to  affect  the  Church  Establishment 
in  England  ?  Had  there  been  no  altera- 
tion with  respect  to  that  church  ?  There 
had  been  a  diminution  of  bishoprics; 
there  had  been  an  alteration  in  the  see  of 
Chester.  The  suppression  of  some  sees 
had  been  recommended  by  the  heads  of 
the  Church  itself,  and  the  temporalities  of 
the  Church  had  been  taken  away ;  and  all 
this  had  been  done  by  men  who,  according 


to  the  right  re?.  Prelate,  were  as  much 
bound  by  their  oaths  with  regard  to  Eng- 
land as  was  any  Roman  Catholic.  Were 
these  accusations,  however,  new  to  them  ? 
Was  this  the  first  time  that  they  had  heard 
any  charges  about  being  bound  by  oaths  ? 
What  was  the  case  during  the  reign  of 
George  3rd.  with  regard  to  the  corona- 
tion oath  and  the  relief  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  ?  George  4th.  did  concede  the 
Roman  Catholic  claims,  and  either  did  or 
did  not  violate  that  oath.  If  Catholic 
Members  were  bound,  was  not  the  King 
bound  by  his  coronation  oath  ?  The  King 
swore  by  that  oath  **  to  preserve  to  the 
Bishops  and  clergy  of  this  realm" — let 
the  House  remark  that  the  word  realm 
generally,  and  not  England  only,  was  used 
— "  and  to  the  Church  committed  to  their 
charge  all  such  rights  and  privileges  ai 
shall  appertain  to  them."  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford  had  said  in  his  place  that  it  was  a 
mockery  to  talk  of  Roman  Catholics 
violating  their  oaths  if  the  King  could  do 
this.  It  was  so.  On  this  point  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  was  perfectly  consistent 
when  he  maintained  the  same  doctrine 
with  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholics  which 
he  had  held  respecting  the  King.  George 
3rd  would  not  sanction  the  claims ;  but 
George  4th  did  what  a  learned  Member 
of  the  bar  said  he  could  not  do  without 
violating  an  oath.  William  4th  did  the 
same;  and  an  hon.  Member  had  got  up  in 
the  House  and  said  that  if  he  did  it  he 
would  violate  his  oath.  Were  not  hun- 
dreds accused  of  perjury  under  the  same 
circumstances  ?  The  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury had  sanctioned  some  of  the 
changes  referred  to,  and  was  he  to  be 
drawn  before  the  public  and  to  be  at  once 
charged  with  the  violation  of  an  oath? 
Was  it  not  proper  that  each  should  be  al- 
lowed to  put  his  own  individual  interpre- 
tation on  his  oath,  and  to  vote  fairly  ac- 
cording to  what  he  in  his  conscience 
believed  to  be  right?  He  (Mr.  Langdale) 
would  not  detain  the  House  longer.  He 
hoped  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  using 
strong  language  towards  any  individual ; 
if  he  were  shown  to  have  used  an  offensive 
word  towards  the  highest  or  the  lowest 
person,  he  would  be  the  first  to  retract  it; 
but  he  would  be  wanting  in  the  feelings  of 
a  man  if,  when  a  question  of  this  sort  was 
brought  forward— when  he  was  publicly 
pointed  at  by  name  with  having  violated 
I  kis  oath,  he  did  not  refute  it.    He  thought 
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that  he  was  called  upon,  in  justice  to  his 
own  character — which  was  as  dear  to  him 
as  was  the  right  rev.  Prelate's  and  as  well 
as  to  those  whom  he  represented — for,  if 
the  accusation  were  true,  he  would  be  un- 
worthy of  the  confidence  of  his  constituents 
to  make  the  observations  which  he  had 
done  ;  and  he  considered  that  he  had  not 
trespassed  unnecessarily  upon  the  attention 
of  the  House.  He  regretted  that  charges 
of  this  description  had  been  made  by  the 
individual — by  any  individual ;  but  when 
they  came  from  a  person  whose  sacred 
character  ought  to  be  a  pattern  of  charity 
to  all,  he  must  say,  that  he  thought  it 
indeed  derogatory  to  the  dignity  which  he 
should  sustain.  He  bore  willing  testimony 
to  the  zeal  and  to  the  high  character  of 
many  of  the  Prelates  presiding  over  the 
Established  Church.  He  might,  as  he 
did,  conscientiously  differ  from  them  on 
religious  points ;  but  knowing  some  of 
them  in  private  life,  he  must  say,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  their  character  generally 
which  did  not  produce  in  him  the  greatest 
respect ;  but  when  he  found  a  right  rev. 
Prelate  raking  up  accusations  the  most 
painful,  he  almost  blushed  to  bring  them 
before  the  House.  The  answer  to  the 
charge  was,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
been  for  years  and  years,  through  their 
respect  for  an  oath,  excluded  from  Parlia- 
ment. The  right  reverend  Prelate  denied 
this,  by  saying  that  there  were  certain 
oaths  which  a  Roman  Catholic  did  not 
dare  to  swear ;  he  did  not  dare  to  swear 
his  disbelief  of  transubstantiation,  and  that 
he  dare  not  abjure  his  religion,  but  that, 
with  respect  to  anything  else,  there  was 
nothing  to  exclude  him,  and  that  the  only 
merit  of  the  special  oath  was,  that  it  con- 
tained a  disbelief  of  transubstantiation. 
But  what  he  (Mr.  Langdale)  had  said 
before,  be  repeated,  that  the  Catholics  were 
conscientious  in  refusing  the  oath,  and 
bore  grievous  disabilities  on  account  of 
their  unanimous  feelings.  The  accusation 
which  had  been  made  against  him,  was 
in  effect,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
"treachery  aggravated  by  perjury,"  and 
he  must  say,  that,  considering  the  charge, 
and  considering  the  individual,  he  could 
designate  it  by  no  other  title  than  as  **  a 
falsehood  aggravated  by  duplicity." 

The  Speaker :  I  suppose  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber imputes  falsehood  to  the  arguments. 

Mr.  Langdale '.  Of  course.  The  hon. 
Member  then  moved  that  The  Morn- 
ing  Post  of    the  2d   March  should    be 


laid  on  the  table  of  the  House.  The 
word  falsehood  he  had  used  to  show  his 
utter  detestation  of  the  charge  of  perjury 
brought  against  him  and  others,  and  he 
had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  applying 
it  personally. 

Sir  £.  B.  Sugden  felt  bound  to  say  a 
few  words,  in  consequence  of  having  been 
present  when  the  right  rev.  Prelate  made 
the  observations  alluded  to.  He  could 
assure  the  hon.  Member,  from  what  he 
heard  himself,  that  his  impression  was — 
that  his  own  impression  of  the  words  was, 
that  the  expressions  were  used  with  marked 
and  real  courtesy  towards  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber. He  must  state  that  the  hon.  Gentle* 
man  had  fallen — 

The  Speaker  thought  that  there  should 
be  some  substantive  motion  before  the 
House.  The  hon.  Member  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  enter  upon  some  explana- 
tion, which  the  House  had  consented  to 
hear,  but  if  the  matter  were  to  be  prose- 
cuted further,  they  ought  to  have  some 
substantive  motion  before  the  House. 

The  At to7mey 'General :  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  observations  which  had  fallen 
from  the  Chair,  he  would  wish  to  have 
said  something  with  respect  to  that  part  of 
the  right  rev.  Prelate's  speech  in  which  he 
had  been  referred  to. 

Sir  E,  B,  Sugden  said,  that  he  was  in 
possession  of  the  House,  and  wished  to 
proceed. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  undoubtedly  in  possession 
of  the  House,  but  that  if  it  pleased  the 
House  to  prosecute  the  inquiry  some  sub- 
stantive motion  should  be  made. 

Sir  E.  B,  Sugden  said,  that  neverthe- 
less he  should  withdraw  all  intention  of 
saying  another  word  on  the  subject  then, 
reserving  himself  for  another  opportunity. 

The  Attorney -General  begged  to  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  the  speech  of  bis 
to  which  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  alluded,  had  been  delivered 
upwards  of  twelve  months  ago ;  and  that 
if  the  right  rev.  Gentleman  had  any  ex- 
planation to  demand  or  complaint  to  make 
respecting  it,  he  should  have  done  so  at 
an  earlier  period.  What  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  stated  was  to  him  a  matter  of  little 
concern,  for  he  felt  that  his  honour  re- 
quired no  vindication  or  defence  against 
that  right  rev.  Gentleman's  attacks. 

Mr.  G'Connell  wished  to  take  notice  of 
one  statement  made  by  the  right  rev.  Pre- 
late.   It  appeared  from  the  paper  alluded 
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to,  that  the  right  rev.  Prelate  had  quoted 
four  questions  as  having  been  put  to  him 
(Mr.  0*Connell),  and  four  lengthy  an- 
swers attributed  to  him  in  reply,  and  that 
the  light  rev.  Prelate  stated  that  he  had 
no  other  authority  for  them  than  that  of 
the  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  who  had  quoted 
them  on  a  former  occasion.  He  did  not 
mean  any  disrespect  to  that  noble  Lord  in 
saying  that  this  statement  which  he  had 
endorsed  over  to  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
was  not  to  be  found  in  evidence.  He 
would  be  glad  to  know  where  that  noble 
Lord  had  discovered  it,  for  it  was  totally 
without  foundniion. 

Viscount  Howick:  He  hoped  he  might 
be  permitted  to  say  one  word.  [*•  Hear" 
and  "  No"]  He  had  a  right  to  say,  that 
in  the  same  speech  of  the  right  rev.  Pre- 
late expressions  had  been  attributed  to  him 
as  having  been  used  by  him  in  that  House 
which  were  totally  unlike  any  thing  he 
had  ever  heard.  There  was  not  the  most 
remote  pr  faint  resemblance  to  them  in 
any  speech  he  had  ever  delivered. 

The  Morning  Post  was  ordered  to  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

Law  of  Property.]  Sir  E,  B,  Sugden 
begged  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  a  question  relative  to  the  Bills. 

The  Attorney-General :  Is  it  relative 
to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter?  [A  laugh,  fol- 
lowed by  cries  of  "  Order,**] 

Sir  E»  B.  Sugden  replied,  that  it  related 
to  the  five  bills  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  on  the  orders  of  that  day,  which  were 
marked  down  for  second  reading,  although 
they  were  not  yet  printed.  He  wanted  to 
know  why  ? 

The  Attorney- General  said,  he  was  glad 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  given  him 
an  opportunity  of  explaining.  Before  he 
asked  for  leave  to  bring  in  those  bills  they 
were  drawn  up;  on  obtaining  leave  he 
sent  them  to  the  printer,  but  from  some 
circumstance  or  other,  and  to  his  very 
great  surprise,  for  he  had  sent  several 
times  for  them,  they  had  not  yet  been 
received. 

Sir  E,  B.  Sugden  said,  it  was  a  very 
inconvenient  practice  to  have  bills  which 
were  not  yet  printed  set  down  for  second 
reading.  He  would  take  that  opportunity 
of  telling  the  hon.  Gentleman  (the  Attor- 
ney-Greneral)  that  he  would  decline  serv- 
ing on  any  (Joromittee  of  which  he  was  the 
guardian,  and  of  requesting  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentlefnan,  whenever  he  should 


feel  it  his  duty  to  address  that  House,  or 
any  Member  of  her  Majesty's  Government, 
on  matters  of  public  business,  not  to  insult 
him  by  asking  him  across  the  table  whether 
what  he  had  to  say  related  to  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  or  not.  He  desired  that  he  would 
not  take  the  liberty  of  mixing  him  (Sir  E. 
B.  Sugden)  up  with  subjects  which  might 
press  upon  the  hon.  Gentleman's  own 
mind,  but  which  were  totally  foreign  to 
that  upon  which  he  (Sir  E.  B.  Sugden)  rose 
to  speak.  He  was  referring  to  the  property 
bills  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  when  the  hon. 
Gentleman  asked  him  if  his  question  re- 
lated to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  although 
the  hon.  Gentleman  was  aware  it  did  not 
when  he  so  interrogated  him. 

The  i4  ^^orney-GeweraZ  declared  he  had 
not  the  most  distant  notion  of  what  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  question  referred 
to  at  the  time.  He  regretted  exceedingly 
that  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
could  not  consent  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Committee;  he  hoped  that  when  those 
bills  should  have  received  the  consent  of 
Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  not  on  that  account 
move  that  their  operation  be  suspended  for 
three  months. 

Subject  dropped. 

Poor  Laws  (Ireland).]  The  House 
went  into  Committee  on  the  Poor  Laws 
(Ireland)  Bill.  On  Clause  47,  empowering 
Commissioners  to  assist  in  the  work  of 
emigration,  having  been  read, 

Mr.  J,  Grattan  rose  to  move  its  omis- 
sion from  the  Bill.  He  was  convinced  it 
would  injure  rather  than  assist  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Bill.  Emigration  ought  not 
to  be  carried  on,  if  it  were  advisable  to 
carry  it  on,  by  unions,  guardians,  or  com- 
missioners. For  his  own  part  he  was  more 
inclined  to  leave  the  labouring  population 
of  the  country  where  they  were,  and  en- 
gage  them  in  the  cultivation  of  waste 
lands — a  course  which  he  was  sure  would 
do  more  towards  the  furtherance  of  the 
measure  than  conferring  such  a  power  as 
this  clause  contained  on  guardians  and 
commissioners.  It  empowered  them  to 
select  any  number  of  persons  for  emigra- 
tion they  pleased,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
poor-rates,  to  tax  the  unions  fpp^  the  fur- 
therance of  that  object.  To  that  power 
he  objected.  He  would  not  agree  to  give 
to  the  majority  of  guardians  a  power  by 
which  they  might — he  did  not  say  they 
would— but  by  which  they  might  contrive 
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to  relieve  their  own  estates  at  the  expense 
of  the  entire  union.  He  had  no  objection 
to  have  his  property  taxed  for  the  relief  of 
casual  destitution  in  workhouses,  but  he 
protested  against  this  additional  taxation 
at  the  discretion  of  the  guardians  in  order 
to  facilitate  emigration.  Let  the  noble 
Lord  first  bring  the  workhouse  system  into 
operation — let  him  perfect  that  system, 
and  Chen,  but  not  until  then,  let  him  see 
how  far  it  would  be  advisable  to  carry  on 
emigration,  in  conjunction,  and  after  con- 
sulting, with  the  colonial  Legislature.  He 
thought  the  omission  of  this  clause  would 
tend  very  much  to  insure  the  success  of 
the  measure.  The  subject  of  emigration 
had  better  be  altogether  postponed  until  a 
general  measure  could  be  introduced  with 
the  consent  of  those  authorities  abroad, 
without  whose  assistance  comprehensive 
beneficial  results  could  not  be  expected. 

Mr.  Lynch  supported  the  clause.  As  a 
general  proposition  he  altogether  repu- 
diated the  doctrine  that  emigration  was 
remedially  applicable  to  Ireland.  There 
was  no  doubt  great  want  of  employment, 
but  was  there  not  also  an  immense  tract  of 
waste  land  to  be  cultivated  ?  The  great 
evil  was  the  undue  competition  for  land, 
and  that  he  contended  would  be  materially 
diminished  by  the  effect  of  this  Bill  acting 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  landlords  and  fur- 
nishing, as  it  would,  important  facilities 
for  the  employment  of  the  poor.  Thus 
there  would  be  no  great  need  for  emigra- 
tion. Still  urgent  cases  might  occur,  and 
with  respect  to  such  he  was  willing  to  vest 
in  the  Commissioners  the  powers  they 
would  exercise  under  this  clause.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  anxious  to  know  pre- 
cisely how  the  expense  was  to  be  borne — 
whether  by  the  unions  alone  or  partly  only 
by  the  unions,  partly  by  the  public,  and 
partly  by  the  landlords,  whose  surplus 
tenantry  it  might  be  necessary  to  remove  ? 

Captain  Jones  inquired  whether  the 
money  to  be  raised  under  this  clause  by 
the  boards  of  guardians,  and  which  was 
to  be  applied,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commissioners,  in  conducting  or  assisting 
"  the  emigration  of  poor  persons,"  was 
to  be  confined  to  particular  unions  or 
thrown  into  a  general  fund  ? 

Viscount  Morpeth  said,  it  would  be  ap- 
plied to  the  poor  resident  in  the  particular 
unions  ;  but  it  was  perfectly  discretionary 
with  the  guardians  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  power  of  this  clause  or  not,  as  they 
thought   best.    It  was  not  proposed  to 


throw  any  special  charge  upon  particular 
landlords.  Treating  of  emigration  gene- 
rally, the  best  way  of  conducting  it  he 
thought  would  be  by  the  unassisted  efiTorts 
of  private  individuals,  who  knew  what 
was  good  for  their  own  estates,  and  who 
might  safely  be  trusted  with  the  clearing 
of  them,  if  they  thought  it  advantageous 
to  do  so.  He  was,  therefore,  opposed  to 
those  who  would  raise  a  general  public 
fund  for  any  wide  and  comprehensive 
scheme  of  emigration.  The  absence  of  a 
law  of  settlement  must  detract  very  much 
from  the  efficacy  of  this  clause,  and  from 
the  temptation  which  any  particular  loca« 
lity  might  have  to  disembarrass  itself  of  its 
surplus  population.  At  the  same  time  there 
might  be  a  special  case,  such  as  an  unusual 
degree  of  dearth  or  famine,  a  contagious 
disorder,  or  a  great  change  in  the  mode  of 
cultivation,  which  might  lead  a  district  or 
union  to  avail  themselves  of  this  clause. 
And  after  any  general  settled  and  con* 
senting  system  had  been  established,  tend- 
ing on  the  whole  to  assimilate  the  burdens 
over  the  entire  surface  of  Ireland,  they 
might  also  combine  to  give  effect  to  this 
clause  by  ridding  themselves  of  a  cor- 
responding amount  of  their  superfluous 
and  chargeable  population.  The  clause 
was  merely  permissive  ;  it  might  do  some 
good,  and  he  did  not  see  how  it  could 
produce  any  inconvenience. 

Sir  E,  Sugden  thought  the  expression 
''  poor  of  the  union'*  as  it  stood  in  the 
clause  extremely  ambiguous,  particularly 
as  there  was  no  law  of  settlement  in  Ire- 
land. He  very  much  doubted  whether  it 
would  be  found  to  work  beneficially. 

Mr.  Lucas  observed,  that  objections  had 
been  taken  to  the  clause,  which  had  been 
in  no  wise  answered  by  the  Government. 
If  emigrants  could  be  sent  totheCauadas 
for  51.  a-head,  they  could  be  brought  back 
from  thence  to  Ireland  for  the  same  money ; 
and  if,  on  arriving  in  Canada,  they  found 
their  speculation  likely  to  be  unsuccessful, 
they  could  obtain  5Z.  by  a  month's  labour. 
They  would  then  come  back  to  the  same 
part  of  Ireland  which  they  had  left,  and 
how  were  the  guardians  to  get  rid  of  those 
paupers  a  second  time  ? 

Mr.  O'ConTie/Z  opposed  the  clause,  be- 
cause he  could  not  see  what  benefit  they 
were  likely  to  derive  from  such  a  system 
of  emigration.  It  was  calculated  that  the 
population  of  Ireland  increased  50,000 
every  year  ;  and  even  if  they  were  to  send 
out  from  it  50,000  emigrants  annuallyi 
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they  wonld  odIj  juit  lean  the  thing 
waa  at  present,  and  would  not  relien 
country  from  one  iota  of  the  distress 
existing.  But  nas  there  any  wisdom 
such  a  plan  7  Had  they  contidered  what 
it  would  cost  to  send  out  50,000  emigrants 
every  year?  It  bad  been  said,  that  this 
clause  would  only  enable  the  CommU- 
sioners  to  send  out  labourers,  but  that  was 
not  so.  But  even  supposing  it  to  be  so, 
if  they  persisted  in  sending  out  the  la- 
bourers of  Ireland,  ihey  would  soon  find 
that  they  were  sending  away  from  it  ils 
blood  and  its  sinews,  and  were  leaving  the 
land  without  men  to  cultivate  it.  But  did 
this  clause  enable  the  Commissioners  to 
■end  out  labourers  only  ?  Certainly  not ; 
it  enabled  them  to  send  out  the  widow, 
the  infirm,  and  ihe  aged  ;  and  it  would  be 
easy  to  make  them  wish  to  leave  (he  coun- 
try by  placing  every  kind  of  difficulty  and 
hardship  in  the  way  of  ihe  relief  afTorded 
to  them.  The  bon,  and  learned  Member 
for  Galway  had  contended  that  if  they 
joined  the  workhouse  system  with  the 
system  of  emigration,  they  would  take 
away  the  competition  for  land  now  exist- 
ing in  Ireland?  What  likelihood  was 
there  of  such  a  result  being  produced  ? 
According  to  one  of  the  reports  which 
had  been  laid  on  the  table,  the  number 
of  destitute  persons  in  Ireland  was 
380,000,  and  of  that  number  365,000 
were  without  a  single  acre  of  land.  Out 
of  this  number,  then,  of  380,000,  there 
were  only  25,000  persons  at  any  rate 
who  could  enter  into  any  competition  for 
laod,  the  remainder  did  not  enter  into 
any  competition  for  land,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  described  as  compe- 
titors for  it.  To  imagine  that  they  could 
make  the  poor  of  Ireland  rich  by  means 
of  a  Poor-law,  and  to  pass  this  Bill  as 
it  then  stood,  appeared  to  him  to  be 
anything  but  wige  policy.  He  im- 
plored the  House,  therefore,  to  get  rid  of 
this  emigration  system  ;  for  the  power 
granted  bythisclausewasa  frightful  power 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  any  guardians  of 
districts  in  Ireland,  or  into  the  hands  of 
any  single  Commissioner  in  Dublin.  ] 
formed  no  partoftbe  original  planofPooi 
laws  for  Ireland,  and  was  not  even  an 
amendment  upon  it.  If  they  passed  this 
clause,  they  must  have  a  clause  of  settle- 
'  along  with  it.     Last  year  (he  noble 
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Emigration  had  been  going  on  for 
\n  steadily  in  Ireland,  Had  it  benefited 
lat  country?  Every  man  who  knew 
anything  of  the  state  of  Ireland  knew  that 
it  had  not.  He  concluded  by  repeating 
'lis  declaration  that  he  intended  to  vote 
gainst  the  clause. 

Lord  John  Ruaell  admitted  that,  in 
taling  his  opinion  of  the  Poor-law  for 
reland  introduced  last  year,  he  had  not 
aid  any  great  stress  on  the  advantage 
which  that  country  was  likely  to  derive 
from  a  system  of  emigration.  Indeed,  he 
did  not  even  now  think  that  such  an 
amount  of  emigration  could  be  practically 
commanded  as  some  Hon.  Members  sup- 
posed was  necessary  for  the  regulation  of 
the  labour-market  in  Ireland.  In  defend- 
ing the  clause  as  it  then  stood,  he  did  not 
intend  to  defend  it  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  produce  great  emigration,  and  that 
that  emigration  would  be  of  advantage  to 
Ireland.  He  only  meant  to  defend  it  on 
this  ground,  that  in  certain  caiei  it  might 
be  useful,  and  to  meet  such  a  contingency 
it  was  fitting  to  give  the  means  of  assisting 
emigration  to  the  board  of  guardians  of 
the  district,  and  to  the  commissioner  com- 
bined. Indeed,  he  should  be  ready  to 
clause  so  as  to  limit  the  power  of 
(he  commiisiouer  to  facilitate  emigration 
the  cases  of  such  poor  persons  only  as 
ire  recommended  by  the  guardians  of 
districts,  in  which  certain  sums  bad  been 
raised  by  the  union  for  the  express  purpose 
of  emigration.  The  noble  Lord  moved 
additional  words  to  give  effect  to  tbif 
opinion. 

Sir  R-  Bateton  oppoied  the  claaie  on 
account  of  the  frigh(rul  expenses  by  which 
ihis  system  of  emigration  wnuld  be  at- 
tended, and  also  on  account  of  the  fright- 
ful power  with  which  It  invested  the  coni- 
mlsstoner  and  the  board  of  guardians. 

Mr.  fVyie  expressed  himself  strongly  in 
favour  of  granting  extensive  encourage* 
roent  to  emigration.  He  could  not  see 
that  any  of  the  evils  which  some  hon. 
Gentlemen  seemed  to  dread  were  to  be  an- 
ticipated from  such  a  measure.  The  ap- 
prehension that  the  vacuum  caused  by 
emigration  in  a  particular  district  would  be 
filled  up  by  an  influx  of  destitute  persons 
from  other  parts  of  the  country,  or  that 
the  price  of  labour  would  be  injuriously 
raised  by  it  he   regarded  as    groundless. 


Lord  (John  Russell)  had  himself  depicted  I  He  thought   it  would  have  the  ultimate 
in  strong  colonrs   the   difficulties   which  I  effect  of  improving  and   extending    the 
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lieve  the  country  of  a  superabundant  pa 
pulation,    which  prevented  the  devel 
ment  of  its  energies. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson  thought  the 
clause,  as  modified  by  the  amendment  of 
the  noble  Lord  (J.  Russell),  would  be 
most  beneficial. 

Mr.  G'Connell  said,  that  as  the  bili 
stood,  a  premium  was  given  to  those  per- 
sons who  refused  to  act  as  guardians 
without  being  paid  ;  in  other  words,  the 
guardians  under  the  bill  would  be  all  paid 
officers,  and  it  was  material  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  if  the  bill  passed  as  it  stood, 
these  paid  guardians  would  have  it  in 
their  power  to  select  whom  they  pleased 
for  emigration,  and  send  them  out  at  the 
expense  of  the  union. 

Mr.^.  S.  0*Brien  observed,  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  postponed  the  clause  for  the 
payment  of  the  guardians  with  a  very 
strong  inclination,  to  all  appearance,  to 
alter  that  part  of  the  bill  agreeably  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Irish  Members. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  vote  for  this  clause,  he 
must  declare,  that  he  entertained  very 
strong  doubts  as  to  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  any  system  of  emigration, 
and  he  was  very  doubtful  whether  they 
ought  to  adopt  a  measure  of  emigration  at 
all  in  any  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
Ireland.  He  hoped  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  would  consent  to 
postpone  this  clause,  as  the  bill  would  go 
to  Ireland  with  a  very  great  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  its  popularity,  if  it  should 
show  that  the  House  was  desirous  of  de- 
porting the  best  men  in  the  country. 

Viscount  Morpeth  said,  he  would  agree 
to  the  proposal  of  the  noble  Lord  if  it 
were  not  that  he  well  knew  that  if  the 
Government  consented  to  withdraw  the 
clause,  the  first  thing  they  would  hear 
from  Ireland,  would  be,  that  they  had  with- 
drawn  the  only  clause  of  the  bill  that  was 
popular  in  that  country. 

After  several  verbal  amendments  had 
been  made  in  the  clause, 

Mr.  J.  Grattan  said,  he  still  retained  his 
first  opinion.  He  thought  the  total  omis- 
sion of  the  clause  a  matter  of  so  much  im- 
portance that  he  must  persist  in  dividing 
the  Committee  upon  it. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  question 
that  the  clause  stand  part  of  the  Bill  : — 
Ayes  71  ;  Noes  26  :  Majority  45. 

The  clause  as  amended  agreed  to. 

Sir£.  Sugden  upon  his  legs,  objected  to 


t  part  of  the  49th  clause  which  renders 
married  woman  liable  to  maintain 
child,  and  everv  child  of  her  husband, 
t  might  admit  of  a  question,  whether 
there  ought  to  be  such  a  clause  at  all. 
But  as  the  clause  was  introduced,  it  was 
manifestly  most  unjust,  as  far  as  it  im- 
posed new  and  fresh  liabilities  upon 
married  women,  without  giving  them  any 
corresponding  benefit  or  equivalent.  In 
strict  principle,  he  thought  the  whole  of 
the  clause  should  be  rejected,  but  he  would 
not  divide  the  House  with  that  object, 
although  he  would  support  any  hon. 
Member  who  was  so  inclined.  He  thought 
it  unfair,  he  considered  it  even  iniquitous, 
to  call  upon  a  married  woman,  while  she 
was  married,  to  maintain,  not  only  her 
own  children,  but  all  the  children  which 
her  husband  might  have  had  by  a  previous 
marriage.  If  a  man  married  a  woman,  he 
became  the  father  of  their  joint  children, 
while  those  children  were  in  a  state  of 
infancy;  but  a  woman  ought  not  to  be 
compelled  to  adopt  her  husband's  child- 
ren. She  supposed,  in  marrying,  that  the 
husband  would  maintain  her  children  and 

r 

herself.  Nothing,  in  his  opinion,  could 
be  more  unjust,  than  imposing  a  liability 
where,  at  the  same  time,  they  did  not  g^ve 
a  right  to  relief.  Looking  at  the  working 
of  the  Bill,  too,  the  woman  might  be  sub- 
ject to  a  severe  penalty.  The  husband 
might  abscond,  and  then  the  poor  wretched 
woman  would  have  the  whole  support  of 
the  children  thrown  upon  her.  The  im- 
posing of  such  a  liability,  he  thought  was 
altogether  alien  to  the  principles  of  the 
British  constitution.  He  should  be  sorry 
to  see  the  Bill  go  to  Ireland  with  such  an 
unnecessarily  harsh  clause.  There  was  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  clause  upon  which 
he  should  divide  the  House.  He  alluded 
to  that  part  of  the  clause  by  which  it  was 
provided  that  every  widow  should  be  liable 
to  maintain  her  child.  To  this  he  objected 
on  the  same  principle  that  he  objected  to 
the  preceding  part — namely,  that  it  created 
a  new  liability  without  conferring  any  cor- 
responding benefit.  He  objected,  also,  to 
that  part  of  the  clause  by  which  the 
mothers  of  bastard  children  are  rendered 
liable  to  maintain  them.  He  supposed 
the  object  was  to  assimilate  the  law  of 
Ireland  upon  the  subject  to  the  law  of  this 
country.  By  the  law  of  Ireland,  as  it  at 
present  stood,  there  was  no  obligation  on 
the  father  of  a  bastard  child  to  maintain 
it.     When  the  clause  was  introduced  into 
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the  law  of  this  country^  where  a  totally 
different  state  of  circumstances  existed, 
and  where  such  a  degree  of  confidence 
was  felt  that  intercourse  was  sometimes 
allowed  under  the  expectation  that  a 
marriage  would  afterwards  take  place,  it 
was  found  to  work  wonders,  and  to  bring 
about  a  very  great  change  in  the  habits  of 
the  people.  That  did  not  exist  in  Ireland. 
Why,  then,  he  asked,  was  the  woman  now 
to  be  exclusively  punished  ?  If  they 
were  to  give  a  premium  to  licentiousness 
on  the  part  of  the  man,  why  should  they 
not  give  the  woman  corresponding  pro- 
tection ? 

The  Attorney 'General  said,  that  if  he 
thought  the  clause  viould  have  the  effect 
stated  by  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  he  should  certainly  oppose  it  also, 
because,  as  the  Bill  did  not  entitle  to 
relief,  it  ought  not  to  impose  obligations 
such  as  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
had  referred  to.  But  his  learned  Friend 
would  see  that  the  49th  and  50th  clauses, 
taken  together,  meant  only  that  this  ob- 
ligation should  exist  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Bill — that  is^  that  where  the  mother 
was  actually  unable  to  support  her  child- 
ren^ or  the  children  of  her  husband  by  a 
former  marriage,  and  that  they  were 
relieved,  she  should  be  considered  as  in 
the  same  situation  as  if  she  herself  had 
sought  relief,  and  should  go  into  the 
workhouse.  Now,  this  was  only  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Bill.  The  same  rule 
would  apply  to  the  husband,  but  it  was 
only  for  the  purposes  of  the  Bill.  He 
would  certainly  recommend  to  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Morpeth)  to  omit  that  part 
of  the  clause  which  made  the  wife  liable  to 
the  support  of  the  children  of  her  husband 
by  a  former  wife.  With  this  omission, 
the  two  clauses,  taken  together,  were,  he 
conceived,  quite  reasonable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act.  By  the  next  (the  50th 
clause)  it  was  declared,  that  the  relief 
given  under  the  Act  to  a  wife  or  child 
should  be  considered  to  be  given  to  the 
person  declared  by  the  Act  to  be  liable  to 
maintain  such  wife  or  child,  and  the  said 
person  should  thereupon  be  deemed 
chargeable  to  the  union  in  which  such 
relief  should  be  given. 

Mr.  O'Connell  wished,  that  Irish  Gen- 
tlemen would  understand  the  importance 
of  the  point  which  they  were  now  discuss- 
ing. The  effect  of  the  clause  would  be  to 
prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  Irish 
labourer  from  coming  over   to   England 


and  earning  wages.  That,  he  assured 
them,  would  be  its  practical  effect.  If, 
under  this  clause,  a  man's  family  were  in 
a  state  of  destitution,  and  he  was  unable 
to  assist  them,  and  if  he  came  over  to 
England,  and  his  family  went  into  the 
workhouse,  the  first  deduction  that  would 
be  made  from  his  miserable  wages,  would 
be  the  sum  expended  upon  his  family  in 
the  workhouse  when  absent.  Now,  this 
might  be  very  right,  but  still  it  was  a  great 
alteration  in  the  present  state  of  things  as 
regarded  the  labouring  population  in 
Ireland.  Under  the  present  state  of  things 
it  was  certainly  true,  that  when  a  poor 
man  left  his  family  to  try  and  earn  wages 
in  England,  his  family  were  thrown  upon 
the  charity  of  the  world ;  but  then  the 
husband  and  father  who  was  absent  from 
them  stinted  himself  of  every  enjoyment  ; 
he  slept  in  the  fields  or  the  ditches,  and 
was  happy  if  he  could  receive  the  shelter 
of  a  barn.  He  made  his  way  back,  after 
living  most  miserably  ;  he  returned  without 
almost  expending  a  farthing,  and  was  then 
able  to  indulge  himself  with  bis  little 
family  for  several  months.  By  the  pre- 
sent Bill,  this  was  to  be  entirely  changed, 
and  they  even  held  out  by  their  law  a 
temptation  to  the  man  not  to  come  back. 
It  would  break  what  had  always  been  the 
boast  of  the  Irish  peasanty — namely,  the 
tie  of  aflfection.  And  this  law  of  charity 
and  benevolence  to  Ireland  was  to  have 
this  practical  effect.  He  thought  that  this 
was  a  frightful  clause,  and  he  was  sure  it 
would  not  have  been  endured  as  it  stood 
unless  the  Attorney-General  had  yielded 
to  the  argument  of  the  right  hon.  Gen^ 
tleman  opposite. 

Sir  E,  B,  Sugden  said,  it  was  his  de- 
cided opinion  that  the  clause,  as  it  now 
stood,  would  make  the  parties  liable  to 
maintain  their  children,  legitimate  or  ille- 
gitimate, and  those  of  the  wife.  This  was 
shown  by  the  concluding  words  of  the 
clause,  which  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
the  Attorney-General,  had  read,  for  those 
words  made  the  husband  or  mother  of 
the  wife  or  child  relieved  •*  thereupon 
chargeable  to  the  union  in  which  such 
relief  shall  be  given.*'  That  might  be  very 
well  if  the  law  of  settlement  were  allowed ; 
but  the  Bill  did  not  allow  any  settlement, 
and  yet  the  clause  made  a  man  or  woman 
chargeable  to  the  union  in  which  relief  had 
been  given  to  their  child.  This  construc- 
tion was  further  proved  by  the  penalties 
enacted  in  the  53rd  clause. 
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Lord  John  Rutsell  said,  it  was  intended 
to  make  inaportant  alterations  in  that 
clause  with  respect  to  the  penalties. 

Sir  E.  B.  Sugden  was  glad  to  hear  it, 
as  it  would  improve  it;  but  he  contended 
that  it  would  be  a  still  greater  improve- 
ment in  the  Bill  to  strike  out  the  49th  and 
50th  clauses.  They  were  not  at  all  neces- 
sary to  the  working  of  the  measure,  and 
would  prove  injurious  to  it. 

Mr.  Woulfe  admitted,  that  there  was 
no  right  of  relief  in  the  Bill,  but  relief  dc 
facto  would  he  given,  and  he  thought 
there  should  be  a  corresponding  liability. 

Sir  E.  B,  Sugden  had  no  objection*  to 
the  liability  of  the  father  for  relief  given  to 
the  child,  and  if  that  were  the  only 
object  of  the  clause  he  should  withdraw 
his  opposition. 

The  Solicitor- General  said,  that  the 
right  hon.  Qentleman's  object  would  be 
attained  by  the  omission  of  the  53d  clause, 
which  the  Government  were  prepared  to 
allow. 

Sir  E.  B.  Sugden,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, was  not  opposed  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  clause. 

Several  amendments  were  made  in  the 
clause,  which  was,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

On  clause  52, 

Mr.  GConnell  said,  that  the  only  per- 
sons this  clause  would  affect  would  be 
the  thrifty,  whose  wages  would  be  attach- 
able in  the  hands  of  their  employers.  It 
would  be  introducing  a  new  principle  into 
Ireland  never  yet  heard  of,  and  would 
interfere  with  the  diligent  in  favour  of  the 
unthrifty.  In  the  bill  of  last  year  this 
clause  was  struck  out.  After  all,  too,  it 
was  not  worth  while  for  the  Government  to 
retain  it.  He  thought  it  was  calculated  to 
do  a-great  deal  of  mischief,  and,  therefore, 
the  better  way  would  be  to  leave  it  out  of 
this  Bill  also. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  last  year 
this  clause  was,  as  he  believed,  not  struck 
out,  but  only  postponed  for  further  con- 
sideration. He  did  not  think  that  any 
great  benefit  would  be  derived  from  apply- 
ing the  clause  to  Ireland,  although  he  was 
disposed  to  be  favourable  to  the  general 
principle  it  laid  down,  and  therefore  he 
was  ready  to  postpone  it  for  the  present. 
He  should  certainly  not  think  of  pressing 
it,  unless  he  found  the  general  sense  of 
the  House  was  in  its  favour. 

Clause  postponed. 

Clause  53,  imposing  penalties  for  de- 
•trtion  of  families,  was  next  proposed. 


Sir  £.  B.  Sugden  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  noble  Lord  (J.  Russell) 
to  the  wording  of  the  first  part  of  thif 
clause,  taken  in  connection  with  the  50th 
section.  By  that  clause  it  was  provided, 
that  relief  given  to  the  wife  or  child  should 
be  considered  as  relief  given  to  the  husbaud 
or  father.  Now,  the  clause  under  discus- 
sion  said,  that  if  a  person  was  relieved  at 
the  expence  of  any  union,  if  he  refused  to 
be  lodged,  die,  he  should  be  liable  to  be 
imprisoned  for  one  calendar  month.  The 
noble  Lord  would  see,  therefore,  that  if  a 
person  were  relieved  in  legal  construction 
by  relief  being  given  to  his  wife  or  child, 
he  would  become  liable  to  the  penalties  of 
this  clause.  He  wanted,  accordingly,  to 
know  whether  it  was  the  noble  Lord's 
intention  in  every  case  to  force  a  person 
into  the  workhouse,  together  with  his  wife 
and  family.  Suppose  a  labourer  with 
his  wife  and  three  or  four  children,  and 
one  of  them  an  incurable  cripple.  He  did 
not  see  how,  as  the  clause  stood,  the  guar* 
dians  could  receive  this  child  into  the 
workhouse,  without  obliging  the  labourer 
also  to  come  into  the  workhouse  with  his 
wife  and  the  rest  of  his  family. 

Lord  John  Russell  said, that  as  a  general 
rule,  it  certainly  was  intended  that  parents 
should  not  obtain  relief  for  their  children 
without  coming  into  the  workhouse  them- 
selves, if  the  guardians  required  it,  but  he 
saw  nothing  in  this  clause  which  would 
prevent  the  guardians,  in  a  case  such  as 
that  mentioned  by  the  right  hon.  Gren* 
tleman,  from  exercising  a  discretionary 
power. 

Mr.  Lynch  hoped  the  noble  Lord  would 
introduce  a  vagrancy  law  into  Ireland, 
without  which  this  Bill,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  introducing  a  system  of  police, 
would  be  comparatively  ineffectual. 

Lord  John  Russell  agreed  with  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  in  thinking  that  there 
should  be  a  law  with  respect  to  vagrancy 
in  Ireland,  and  he  had  shown  that  such 
was  his  opinion  by  clauses  which  had  been 
introduced  into  the  present  Bill;  but  he 
certainly  considered  that,  whether  such  a 
law  was  passed  now  or  at  a  future  period, 
no  good  would  result  from  it  until  the 
effects  of  the  present  Bill  had  been  seen. 
He  did  not  think  that  a  vagrancy  law 
would  operate,  unless  the  feelings  of  those 
who  had  to  administer  the  law  went  along 
with  it,  and  that  was  not  likely  to  happen, 
until  places  were  established  where  the 
really  destitute  might  be  provided  for. 
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Mr.  0*Connell  thought  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  saying  what  was  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "abscond"  in  this  clause.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  it  must  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  "  not  being  within  the 
workhouse."  Now,  if  this  were  the  case, 
the  56th  clause  would  operate  very  harshly, 
for  if  a  person  was  suspected  to  have 
brought  himself  under  the  penalties  of  the 
63d  clause,  now  under  consideration,  any 
justice  of  the  peace  miuht  issue  his  warrant 
to  apprehend  him  and  bring  him  before 
himself  or  any  other  justice  of  the  peace, 
to  be  dealt  with  as  directed  by  the  Act. 
What  he  would  suggest  would  be,  to  let 
the  guardians  have  the  power  of  taking  in 
part  of  the  family,  if  they  thought  6t,  and 
to  do  away  with  the  liability  of  the  parent. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  J.  Grattan, 
and  Lord  Clements, 

Mr.  0*Connell  suggested  the  words, 
**  who  shall  have  absconded  out  of  such 
workhouse,"  which  he  thought,  would  be 
sufficiently  specific  to  prevent  any  mis- 
take as  to  the  vagrants  referred  to.  It  was 
not  perhaps  generally  known  to  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen that  Mr.  Bolingbroke,  in  making 
an  abstract  of  the  Irish  statutes,  when  he 
came  to  the  word  **  vagabond,"  said.  Vide 
Irish  gentleman." 

The  clause,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Clauses  to  the  59th  were  disposed  of. 
The  House  resumed. 

The  Committee  to  sit  again. 
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HOUSE   OF  LORDS, 
Monday,  March  5,  1838. 

IffmuTXS.]  Bilk.  Read  a  flnt  time :— Protection  of 
Slaves;  Glebe  Hotuei.-- Read  a  second  time: — Conser- 
vancy of  the  Thames. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Lord  Bkzlky,  Arom  inhabitants  of  ! 
Blackheath,  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  Church. — By 
the  Duke  of  Richmoko,  from  the  Archdeacon  and 
Clergy  of  Chichester,  against  the  union  of  the  Bishopric 
of  Sodor  and  Man  with  that  of  Carlble. — By  Lord  Fits- 
OBBALD.flrom  Lisburn,  by  Lord  Brougham,  iVom  Exeter, 
and  from  the  same  city,  signed  only  by  Females,  and 
from  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  Devon,  ftom  Oldham,  and 
from  a  number  of  other  places,  by  Lord  Rbdbsoalb, 
from  Stowmarket,  and  other  places,  and  by  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdownb,  from  Great  Chevcley,  Devices,  and 
other  places,  against  N^o  Apprenticeship. 

Catholic  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment.] The  Earl  of  Fingall,  seeing  a 
right  rev.  Prelate  in  his  place,  was  anxious 
to  correct  an  error,  into  which,  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  had,  no  doubt,  uninten- 
tionally fallen.  The  right  rev.  Prelate 
was  represented  to  have  said,  a  few  even- 
ings since,  after  adverting  to  a  statement 
which  he  (the  Earl  of  Fingall)  had  made, 
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in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  with 
reference  to  the  Roman  Catholic  oath, 
and  of  which  the  right  rev.  Prelate  had 
spoken  in  terms  much  more  complimentary 
than  he  deserved ;  that  he  (the  Earl  of 
Fingall)  had  lost  his  election  for  the 
county  of  Meath,  in  consequence  of  the 
opinion  which  he  had  expressed  on  that 
subject.  That,  however,  was  not  the 
case.  The  sole  cause  of  his  having  lost 
his  election  on  that  occasion,  was  the 
great  excitement  which  prevailed  in  the 
country  with  reference  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Union.  And  he  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt,  if  he  had  agreed  to  support  that 
question  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
that  he  should  have  been  returned.  He 
attached  very  great  importance  to  that 
question,  and  he  never  could  give  his 
assent  to  the  repeal.  He  thought  that  it 
was  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  himself  and 
to  the  constituency  alluded  to,  to  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  lay  the  fact  before 
the  House,  and  to  correct  the  statement 
that  had  gone  forth. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  was  happy  to 
hear  the  explanation  of  the  noble  Earl. 
It  would,  however,  be  in  the'r  Lordships* 
recollection,  that  when  he  made  the  repre- 
sentation adverted  to,  he  said  that  it  did 
not  rest  on  the  best  authority.  He  was 
{ii;lad  to  learn  that  the  rejection  of  the  noble 
Lord  was  not  on  account  of  the  declaration 
which  he  had  made  in  the  other  House, 
and  which  was  so  honourable  to  him  as  a 
Roman  Catholic  subject. 

Subject  dropped. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday f  March  5,   1838. 

MiNUTKS.]  Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  J.  B.^O'Nbil, 
Arora  Antrim,  and  by  Mr.  Roche,  from  Limerick,  and 
by  M^or  Macnamara,  fit>m  Ennis,  against  the  Poor 
Relief  (Ireland)  Bill.— By  Mr.  Lucas,  from  the  Infirmary 
Suigeons  of  Ireland,  against  the  Medical  Charities  Bill. — 
By  Mr.  Ddckworth,  fh>m  Leicester,  praying  for  an 
alteration  in  the  laws  relating  to  Common  Informers. — 
By  Mr.  C.  Lushinoton,  Arom  various  parts  of  Devon- 
shire, by  Captain  Winninoton,  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Kidderminster,  by  Mr.  Villibiis,  from  Wolverhampton, 
Sedgefield,  King's  -Swinford,  and  other  places  in  the 
counUes  of  Stafibrd  and  Worcester,  by  Mr.  Easthopk, 
Arom  Protestant  Dissenters  of  Leicester,  by  Sir  C.  Lkmow, 
Arom  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Alban's  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, by  Dr.  LusniNOTON,  from  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  Great  Britain,  by  Lord  C.  Fitzroy,  from  Bury  St. 
Ekimund's,  and  two  other  places  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
by  Captain  Mkynjsll.  from  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbum, 
by  Mr.  Lascellbs,  from  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of 
Wakefield,  by  Mr.  Pkasb,  Arom  a  parish  in  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson,  Arom 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  Bandon,  and  Arom  the  In- 
dependent of  Dublin,  fbr  the  total  and  immediate  abo- 
lition of  Slavery. — By  Colonel  G.  Lanoton,  ttom  Gro- 
cers and  Soap-boUen  of  Bath,  and  by  Mr.  Mii«K8,  ftom 
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Bristol,  for  a  repeal  of  the  duty  on  Soap.— By  Mr.  Vil- 
li krs,  from  Wolverhampton,  for  an  inquiry  into  Church 
Property. — By  Mr.  Pubbt,  firom  Berk^e,  in  favour  of 
the  Radng  of  Tenements  BilL^By  Dr.  Lusuimotok, 
from  inhatntants  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  complaining  of 
Common   Informers;  and  Arom  the  owners   of  small 
Houses,  in  the  Tower  Hamlets,  in  favour  of  the  Reco- 
very of  Tenements  Bill.— By  Mr.  H.  G.  Ward,  fhim 
Sheffield,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  existing  Combination 
laws. — By  Mr.  M.  J.  O'Connbll,  from  parishes  in  Kerry, 
for  the  total  abolition  uf  Tithes,  and  in  favour  of  Vote 
by  Ballot. — By  Captain  Wood,  from  Hotel  Proprietors, 
Tavern  Keepers,  and  Licensed  Victuallers  of  London  and 
Westminster,   for  the  repeal  of  the  Spedal  Taxes  on 
their  Servants  and  Windows,  for  exemption  from  the 
liability  to  make  good  the  loss  of  property  of  travellers 
deposited  with  them,  and  not  to  pass  into  a  law  the  Bill 
for  extending  the  time  for  keeping  open  Beer  Shops.— By 
Mr.  B.  Hall,  firom  the  Association   of  Operative  Car- 
penters of  the  borough  of  Marylebone,  for  a  remission 
of  the  sentence  passed  on  the  Glasgow  Cotton-spinners. — 
By  Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson,  fTom  Protestant  inhaMtants  of 
two  parishes  in  the  county  of  Cork,  against  the  present 
system  of  Education  in  Ireland. — By  Mr.  Bainbs,  from 
Leeds,  for  a  repeal  of  the  duties  on  Foreign  Com.— By 
Mr.  GiLLON,  firom  the  Central  Boanl  of  Scottish  Dissen- 
ters, against  the  meuure  for  the  endowment  of  forty 
Schools  in  Scotland;  and  from  Postmasters  and  Stage 
Coach  Proprietors  of  London  and  its  vidnity,  against  the 
inequality  of  Taxation  on  modes  of  Travelling.— By  Mr. 
Hawbs,  fh>m  inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis,  against  the 
Coal   Monopoly.—  By  Mr.   Ord,  from  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  for  the  repeal  ot  the  duty  on  Soap ;  and  from  the 
Chamber   of   Commerce   in  the  same  town,    to  allow 
Foreign  Com  in  Bond  to  be  ground.— By  Mr.  O'Connxll, 
from  Protestant  Dissenters  of  Wellingborough,  and  other 
plaees,  for  the  total  abolition  of  Negro  Slavery;  firom  a 
parish  in  the  ooimty  of  Kilkenny,  against  the   Salmon 
Fisheries  (Ireland)  Bill.— By  Mr.  Hoooson,  from  Barn- 
staple, and  by  Lord  Sane  on,  firom  Liverpool,  for  a  re- 
duction in  the  rate  of  Postage.— By  Mr.  Hodobb.  from 
a  place  in  Kent,  for  an  alteration  in  the  Poor-law.— By 
Mr.  E.  Elucb,  Jun.,  from  Cupar,  and  Fife,  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Suffrage ;  and  firom  the  same  place,  in 
Ikvour  of    the  Municipal   Amendment   Bill. — By   the 
Chancellor  or  thb  Ezchbqcjbr,  from  the  Owners 
and  Occupiers  of  Land  in  Limerick,  against  the  Salmon 
Fisheries  (Ireland)  Bill.— By  Mr.  F.  Maulb,  firom  Dun- 
raven,  for  the  abolition  of  Tithes.— By  Colonel  Sib- 
thorp,  trom  Hertford,  for  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on 
Fire  Insurances. 


Royal  Marines.]  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell appeared  at  the  bar  and  said,  that 
her  Majesty  had  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  Address  which  was  agreed  to  by 
her  faithful  Commons  on  the  27th  of 
February  last ;  and  was  desirous  that  the 
best  means  should  be  adopted  for  carry- 
ing the  wishes  of  her  faithful  Commons 
into  effert,  with  due  regard  for  economy, 
and  for  the  just  claims  of  all  the  bran- 
ches of  her  naval  and  military  service. 
The  noble  Lord  said,  that  in  moving 
the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Supply, 
he  thought  it  proper  to  state  the  course 
which  her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  judged 
it  fit  to  adopt  with  respect  to  the  Address 
which  had  been  agreed  to  by  that  House, 
and  the  answer  from  her  Majesty  which 
he  had  just  communicated.     Upon  the 


night  of  the  27th  of  February,  the  House 
had  agreed  to  an  Address  to  her  Majesty, 
with  reference  to  the  corps  of  Royal 
Marines.  That  Address  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  thirteen,  100  Members  voting 
for,  and  eighty-seven  against  the  motion. 
Upon  that  Address  being  communicated 
to  the  department  with  which  its  subject 
had  connexion,  her  Majesty's  Government 
at  the  same  time  intimating  their  desire 
that  the  whole  subject  should  be  submitted 
to  the  inspection  of  that  department,  it 
appeared  that  this  was  not  a  solitary  in- 
stance with  respect  to  officers  serving  in 
her  Majesty's  army  and  navy;  that  at  the 
end  of  last  year  an  Address  had  been 
carried  with  respect  to  the  naval  officers 
in  her  Majesty's  service,  and  that  there 
were  several  notices  besides  connectal 
with  the  subjects  of  the  promotion  and 
rewards  of  naval  officers  lying  on  the 
table  of  that  House.  It  was,  therefore, 
not  thought  fit  that  this  Address  should 
be  immediately  carried  into  effect,  without 
calling  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  this  subject  in  general,  with 
a  view  to  make  some  arrangement  by 
which  the  public  service  might  be  carried 
on  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  practice  in  the  con* 
stitution  ;  that  rewards  and  promotions 
should  proceed  from  the  Crown,  and  that 
the  check  and  control  of  public  expendi- 
ture should  proceed  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  was  a  practice  which 
appeared  to  him  (Lord  John  Russell)  to 
be  no  less  conformable  to  reason  and  to  a 
just  view  of  the  constitution,  than  it  was 
conformable  to  ancient  and  invariable  cus* 
tom.  The  officers  serving  her  Majesty  in 
the  military,  the  naval,  or  any  other  public 
service,  had  a  right  to  look  to  the  Sove* 
reign  whom  they  served  for  promotion 
and  reward;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
could  be  no  more  grateful  duty  than  that 
which  devolved  upon  the  Sovereign  of 
distributing  those  rewards  and  promotions 
which  faithful,  meritorious,  and  lengthened 
services  might  seem  to  require.  If,  how- 
ever, any  excess  of  expenditure  took  place, 
the  people  of  the  country  had  a  right  to 
call  on  their  representatives  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  check  and  control  that 
expenditure,  and  inquire  into  all  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  it  was  accompanied. 
But  if  motion  after  motion  were  to  be 
made,  and  if,  as  in  a  recent  instance,  such 
a  motion  were  to  succeed  in  that  House, 
the  wholesome  rule  to  which  he  had  refer- 
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red  must  fail.  And  if  an  officer  or  officers 
of  the  navy  or  army,  having  preferred  a 
claim  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  or  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  were  refused,  they  would, 
probably,  be  led  to  expect  that  they  might 
receive  from  the  House  of  Commons  ihat 
promotion,  those  honours  which  had  been 
peremptorily  refused  to  them  by  the  exe- 
cutive departments.     He  could  not,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duly,  refrain  from  calling 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
this   subject,  because  he  should  be  sorry 
to  see  precedents  established  which  might 
hereafter  be  most  disadvantageously  mis- 
applied.    Questions   of    this    description 
might   possibly    be   carried    through    the 
House   by    small    majorities,    sometimes 
owing  to  a  thin  House,  and  at  other  times 
in  consequence  of  public  attention  being 
absorbed   by    different   subjects  ;    and   it 
might  not  impossibly  happen  that  a  great 
and  mischievous  change  might  be  intro- 
duced insensibly  into  the  constitution  of 
this  country,  and  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons might  seriously  interfere  with    the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,  by  taking  upon 
itself  the   rewarding  and  encouragement 
of  those  services  which  it  was  the  proper 
province  of  the  Crown  to  reward  and  en- 
courage.    Considering  the  subject,  there- 
fore, in  this  view,  the  advisers  of  the  Crown 
had  thought  it  proper  to  advise  her  Ma- 
jesty that  an  answer  should  be  returned 
to  the  Address  expressive  of  the  willingness 
of  her  Majesty  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  at  the  same 
time  recommending  that  a  Commission  or 
Committee  should  be  appointed,  composed 
of  persons  distinguished  by  their  rank  and 
station,   both   in    the  naval  and  military 
services,  combined  with  a  certain  number 
of  civilians^  to  consider  the  whole  question 
as  regarded   promotion   and  the  present 
system  of  rewards  conferred  for  naval  and 
military  services.  With  respect  to  this  sub- 
ject, he  was  desirous  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  another  circumstance 
that  occurred  in  the  debate   which    took 
place  the  other  night  with  respect  to  the 
marines.     His  hon.  Friend  who  sat  near 
him,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Ad  mi- 
ralty,  said,  that  in  deference  to  the  expres- 
sed wish  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  had  taken  the  subject 
into  consideration,  with  a  view  to  further 
promotions  amongst  the  marines,  but  also 
with    a  view   to   public   economy.     One 
Gentleman,  certainly,  who  voted  with  the 
majority,   said  that    the  wishes  of   the 


House  of  Commons  had  been  mistaken, 
and   that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  economy  should 
be   consulted  at   all    with   regard    to  the 
promotion     of      deserving      officers     of 
marines  ;     that    the     subject,     in     fact, 
was  not   one  upon   which   it  was  neces- 
sary   to   look  to  principles  of  economy. 
If  these  were  the  sentiments  which  had 
been  expressed  by  an    hon.   Member   in 
that  House,  and  received,  as  he  thought, 
with  approbation,  it  behoved  them  well  to 
consider,  and  ere  long  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  have  to   consider,  on  what 
principle  these  public  services  were  to  be 
carried  on.     For  many  years  past — since 
the  year   1821 — these  services  had  been 
carried  on  by  the  several  departments  of 
the  executive  government  with  a  careful 
view  to  economy  in  the  public  expendi- 
ture.    In  1821,  the  hon.  Member  for  Kil- 
kenny moved  an  address  to  the  Crown, 
expressing,   among   other   matters,    that 
economy   should   be   carried   out   to   the 
greatest  extent  in  the  military  and  naval 
departments  of    the  country.      To  that 
resolution  an  amendment  was  moved  by 
Mr.    Bankes.      Lord    Londonderry,    who 
was  then  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, declared  that  the  sense  of  the  ori- 
ginal motion  and  of  the  amendment  were 
the  same,  but  that  he  preferred  the  amend- 
ment, as  the  motion  implied  censure,  but 
that  in  the  general  substance  of  the  ad- 
dress he  fully  concurred.     At  the  end  of 
this  address  it  was  stated  : — 

*^  And,  further,  that  his  Majesty  will  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  direct  that  every  possible 
saving  that  can  be  made,  without  detriment  to 
the  public  interest,  may  be  effected  in  those 
establishments  which  the  country  is  bound  to 
maintain  for  the  safety  of  the  United  Kinf?- 
dom,  more  especially  in  the  military  expendi- 
ture, and  by  a  constant  and  vigilant  superin- 
tendence over  that  and  all  the  other  depart- 
ments connected  with  the  expenditure  of  the 
supplies  voted  by  this  House/' 

He  conceived  that  every  Government 
since  had  been  bound  by  the  spirit  and 
terms  of  this  address.  The  Government 
of  that  time  carried  economy  to  a  great 
extent ;  the  Government  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  carried  economy  further  than 
it  had  been  carried  under  preceding  Go- 
vernments ;  and  the  Government  of  Earl 
Grey  still  pressed  forward  the  principles 
of  retrenchment  and  reduction  of  the  pub- 
lic expenditure.  He  thought  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that,  if  economy  and  retrench - 
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ment  were  not  to  be  their  guiding  prin- 
ciples, there  should  surely  be  no  limitation 
of  the  powers  of  the  Crown,   and  that 
such  extension   of  liberality  should   pro- 
ceed from  the  Crown,  and  be  made  to  the 
House  by  the  recommendation  of  ihe  Crown. 
If  the  House  was  prepared  to  say,  as  some 
votes   to  which    they  had    already  come 
would  seem  to  imply,  that  a  more  liberal 
rule  should  be  henceforth  adopted,  that 
meritorious  officers  should  receive   more 
ample  rewards  for  lengthened  services  than 
hitherto,  the  whole  of  the  subject  should 
be  looked  into,  a  comparison  of  the  ser- 
vices of  different  classes  of  officers  should 
be  made  by  competent  persons,  and  the 
result  of  this  inquiry  should  be  laid  before 
the   House.      The   House   of  Commons 
would   then   have   before   it  — first,   the 
question  of  what  promotion  or  increased 
allowance  should  be  made  to  certain  offi- 
cers  in   the  naval  and  military  service ; 
and  next,  the  question,  which  was  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
roons  should   provide   for  this  increased 
expenditure.     This  was,  he  repeated,  a 
question  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  because  he 
could  not  but  observe,  without  mentioning 
any  parties  in  particular,  that  nothing  was 
more  common  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  when    the  question  was  one  of  re- 
warding deserving  officers,  or  giving  en- 
couragement  by   increased   rewards,   the 
House  was  all  generosity  ;  but  when   the 
question  came   to   be   considered  as   re- 
garded  taxation,   the  disposition   of  the 
House  appeared  to  be,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  deprive  the  Crown   of  those  means  by 
which  alone  such  increased  rewards  could 
possibly   be   given.      He  had  judged   it 
necessary  to  state  this  much  to  the  House, 
because  he  thought  the  Government  would 
not  be  doing  its  duty  if  it  allowed  one 
motion   after   another  to   be   carried    in 
relation  to  one  particular  service,  and  did 
not  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
whole  subject.     The  mode  in  which  the 
Government  proposed  to  do  this  was  by 
appointing  gentlemen  known  to  the  coun- 
try  by   their   high   character   and    great 
activity  in  the  service  of  their  country, 
both  naval  and  military,  with  whom  would 
be  joined  some  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  civil  service  also,  who,  united,  would 
form  a  Committee  to  take  the  whole  of 
this  subject  into  consideration,  and  having 
done  so  would   report  to  the  House.     If 
necessary,  there  should  be  a  recommenda- 
tion made  to  the  House,  who  would  then 


decide  upon  the  question,  having  the  whole 
of  the  subject  before  them,  and  would  not 
be  niggardly  in  awarding  promotion,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  an  over  liberality 
or  laxity  of  disposition,  incur  the  danger 
of  introducing  a  most  serious  and  per- 
nicious change  into  the  constitution  of 
this  country — one  which  would  naturally 
make  officers  engaged  in  our  naval  and 
military  service  look  for  nothing  but  delay, 
hardship,  and  denial  from  the  Crown, 
and  liberality  only  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  trusted  that  the  course 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment would  bring  the  whole  subject  before 
the  House  in  a  manner  so  fair  and  impar- 
tial that  it  could  not  meet  with  the  disap- 
probation of  any  party.  The  noble  Lord 
concluded  by  moving  the  Order  of  the 
Day  for  the  House  resolving  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  Supply. 

Mr.  Goulburn  said,  that  he  did  not  rise 
for   the    purpose    of   entering  into    any 
lengthened  discussion  on  the  topics  which 
had  been  adverted  to  by  the  noble  Lord  ; 
but  he  was  anxious  not  to  lose  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  his  concurrence  in  the 
principles  which  had  been  laid  down  by 
the   noble  Lord,  and  of  tendering  to  the 
noble  Lord  his   feeble  authoritv,  with  a 
view  to  inculcate  on  the  House  the  pro- 
priety of  not  interfering  by  votes  of  that 
description  with  the  discretion  of  a  Go- 
vernment as  to  the  distribution  of  promo- 
tion   and    emoluments    in    the    different 
branches  of  the  public  service.     He  held 
this  to  be  above  all  the  paramount  duty  of 
the  Government,  and  he  held  ittobeequally 
the  paramount  duty  of  the  Government  to 
bring  into   operation   whatever  influence 
they  could  exert  within  the  walls  of  that 
House  to  carry  into  effect  the  principles 
which   the   noble    Lord   professed.      The 
noble  Lord  must  also  give  him  leave  to 
say,  that  if  the  Government,  in  the  dis- 
cussions which  took  place  on  questions  of 
this  nature,  exhibited  to  the  public  symp- 
toms of  vacillation  and  uncertainty  with 
regard  to  the  course  to  be  pursued,  it  was 
in  vaiti  for  the  noble  Lord  to  call  upon  hon. 
Gentlemen,  either  on  one  side  of  the  House 
or  on  the  other,  to  support  those  prin- 
ciples which  he  advocated.     When  hon. 
Gentlemen  saw  in  that  House  individuals 
closely   connected  with  the  Government 
voting  against  the  Government  upon  ques- 
tions of  this  description,  the  noble  Lord 
might  look  in  vain  for  that  support  which 
he  and  others  on  his  side  of  the  House 
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would  be  always  ready  to  afford  him  upon 
a  question  of  this  nature  ;  he  might  look 
in  vain  for  the  consistent  support  of  those 
who  sat  at  the  noble  Lord's  own  side  of 
the  House,  because  instances  of  this  de- 
scription— instances  such  as  that  which 
occurred  on  a  previous  evening,  did  more 
to  overturn  his  arguments,  and  defeat  his 
effective  power,  than  all  the  opposition 
which  he  might  be  fated  to  meet  with  in  a 
fair  and  regular  way.  He  merely  thought 
it  his  duty,  in  furtherance  of  the  noble 
Lord's  object,  to  state  thus  much,  the 
more  particularly  because  he  well  remem- 
bered, that  in  the  debate  of  the  previous 
evening  hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  (the  Op- 
sition)  side  of  the  House,  who  felt  dis- 
posed to  oppose  what  he  considered  to  be 
the  just  view  of  the  question,  had  been 
taunted  by  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  with  having  been 
actuated  by  the  consideration,  that  they 
represented  a  marine  constituency.  Many 
of  them  had,  and  justly  had,  repelled  that 
imputation  ;  but  if  there  was  an  individual 
in  the  House  who  had  been  so  influenced, 
\  it  was  that  very  Member  connected  with 
the  Government  whose  vote  had  been 
given  in  a  majority  against  the  Govern, 
inent.  He  did  not  wish  to  pursue  this 
question  any  further.  He  felt  the  justice 
of  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  noble 
Lord  ;  but  he  could  tell  the  noble  Lord, 
that  if  the  public  saw,  that  on  questions 
materially  affecting  the  public  service,  the 
interest  of  the  Government  was  not  en- 
forced to  produce  the  resuli  which  in  their 
opinion  was  that  most  to  be  desired,  their 
appeal  would  be  in  vain,  and  their  prac- 
tice on  the  one  side  would  quite  outweigh 
their  principle  on  the  other. 

Lord  /.  Russell  hoped  the  House  would 
allow  him  to  explain  the  circumstance 
alluded  to  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
of  a  Member  of  that  House  connected 
with  the  Government  having  voted  against 
it.  Most  undoubtedly  if  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  spoken  to  him  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  on  the  subject  previous  to  the 
debate,  he  would  have  frankly  told  him 
his  opinion — namely,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  while  holding  a  situation 
under  Government  to  act  contrary  to  that 
Government.  He  knew  nothing  of  that 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  vote  until  after 
the  division,  when  he  (Lord  John  Russell) 
had  been  informed  by  him,  that  he  had 
felt  himself  bound  by  something  which 
had  passed  on  a  former  occasion  between 


him  and  certain  officers  of  the  marines-^ 
that  he  felt  himself  in  honour  bound  to 
vote  as  he  had  done.  It  always  appeared 
to  him,  that  where  there  was  any  difficulty 
respecting  an  individual  vote,  the  better 
course  to  pursue  was  to  enforce  as  far  as 
possible  the  authority  of  the  Government ; 
but  if  a  question  arose  upon  which  an 
hon.  Member  conceived  himself  in  honour 
bound  to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  different 
from  that  of  the  Government,  then  did  he 
conceive,  that  the  exercise  of  that  autho- 
rity might  be  construed  into  an  unneces- 
sary degree  of  strictness  towards  that  in- 
dividual. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite had  stated,  and  justly  stated,  that 
the  course  which  had  been  pursusd  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  alluded  to,  afforded 
an  encouragement  to  others  in  connexion 
with  the  Government  to  act  similarly,  and 
that  no  blame  could  be  imputed  to  them 
for  doing  so.  He  having  stated  the  reason 
why  he  thought,  that  Government  ought 
not  to  take  any  further  notice  of  the  mat- 
ter in  this  instance,  would  merely  observe, 
that  he  regretted  the  example  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  in  defending 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  had  not 
been  followed  by  more  of  his  political 
friends,  of  whotn  he  believed  somewhere 
about  seventy  or  eighty  had  taken  an 
opposite  view  of  the  question,  although 
they  generally  expressed  themselves  fa- 
vourable to  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 
Mr.  Hume  said,  that  having  voted  for 
the  address  on  the  27th  ult.,  he  felt  him- 
self called  upon,  after  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord,  to  offer  some  explanation  to 
the  House,  the  more  particularly  as  the 
noble  Lord  had  referred  to  the  motion 
upon  this  subject  of  1821.  He  was  not 
disposed  to  challenge  the  rule  which  had 
been  laid  down  on  that  side  of  the  House, 
and  supported  by  the  other,  respecting  the 
necessity  of  hon.  Gentlemen  holding  offi- 
cial situations  under  the  Government 
giving  to  that  Government  their  support ; 
but  he  was  disposed  to  challenge  the  right 
of  the  Government  to  recommend  to  her 
Majesty  a  course  of  manifest  injustice. 
He  referred  the  noble  Lord  to  his  speech 
of  1822.  The  noble  Lord  would  there 
find  that  he  (Mr.  Hume)  had  on  that  oc- 
casion called  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  services  of  the  Royal  Marines,  as  con- 
trasted with  those  of  the  army.  He  then 
alleged  that  great  partiality  existed  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  respecting 
certain  branches  of  the  public  service; 
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that  some  corps  received  very  great  emolu- 
ments for  very  trifling  services,  while 
Others^  and  the  marines  in  particular, 
whose  services  were  more  valuable  to  tlie 
country,  were  very  much  neglected,  or 
altogether  passed  by.  That  he  considered 
unjust^  and  he  had  brought  the  question 
forward  at  the  period  referred  to  with  a 
view  to  have  it  remedied.  On  more  tlian 
one  occasion  since,  he  had  noticed  tite 
very  rapid  promotion  and  large  emolu- 
ments that  were  conferred  on  some  corps 
wlfliout*  sfc"^^'^^'  while  scarcely  any  atten- 
tion had  been  paTttAo^^ose  whose  services 
had  been  very  great  ahij^P<^>»'^a»'t-  .  1" 
pursuing  this  course  he  dia?iP^  conceive, 
that  he  was  in  any  degree  infriiT^"?  upon 
the  royal  prerogative.  He  appetr*^  ^^ 
the  noble  Lord  who  had  brought  forw^^ 
the  motion  the  other  night  for  an  Address 
to  the  Crown,  to  say  if  he  had  not  recom- 
mended him  to  withdraw  the  latter  part  of 
it,  because  it  related  to  salaries  and  other 
details  which  he  did  not  think  it  would  be 
proper  for  the  House  to  interfere  with. 
But  he  held  it  to  be  perfectly  within  the 
province  of  that  House,  when  fully  satis- 
fied, that  injustice  had  been  done  to  a  Vax^e 
portion  of  her  Majesty's  servants,  to  take 
steps  for  the  redress  of  that  grievance.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  House 
should  dictate  the  precise  promotions 
which  ought  to  be  made,  because  he  ad~ 
milted  with  the  noble  Lord,  that  such  a 
course  might  lead  to  precedents  which 
would  be  extremely  inconvenient.  The 
power  of  the  house  should,  no  doubt, 
be  very  carefully  and  judiciously  ex- 
ercised in  reference  to  this  subject,  bnt 
he  entered  his  protest  against  the  opinion 
of  the  noble  Lord  and  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite,  that  the  House,  in  coming 
to  the  vote  it  had  come  to  the  other  even- 
ing, had  at  all  interfered  with  the  prero- 
;:ative  of  the  Crown. 

Captain  Wood  wished  to  state  why  he 
had  not  voied  on  this  question  the  other 
night.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Admiralty  had  fully  made  out 
his  case,  and  he  had  risen  on  that  occa- 
sion to  say  so,  but  was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  attract  the  Speaker's  notice. 
He  did  not,  however,  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
because  he  did  not  think  it  a  constitu- 
tional mode  of  meeting  the  question.  He 
might  have  been  in  error,  but  he  under- 
stood that  the  orders  in  council  had  fre- 
quently before  been  laid  on  the  table. 


Sir  /?.  Codrington  fully  approved  of  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord,  and  only 
regretted  it  had  been  postponed  so  long. 
He  had  frequently  instanced  cases  in 
which  certain  officers  had  received  for  less 
than  half  the  servitude  more  than  double 
the  remuneration  given  to  much  more  dis- 
tinguished and  meritorious  officers  in  her 
Majesty's  navy.  The  proposed  investiga- 
tion, however,  he  was  sure  would  lead  to 
the  desired  result,  that  of  doing  equal  jus- 
tice to  all.  Before  he  sat  down,  he  would 
take  the  liberty  of  correcting  a  misrepre- 
sentation  contained  in  a  weekly  newspaper 
of  what  he  said  a  few  nights  since,  with 
reference  to  "  head  money."  The  paper 
had  put  these  words  into  his  mouth — 
"  How  dared  the  noble  Lord  utter  such  a 
falsehood  !"  He  had  never  said  one  word 
^f  the  sort.  He  believed  no  such  words 
weH^^ifi^P"ted  to  him  in  any  one  of  the 
daily  iit-wspapers,  and  it  was  rather  gra- 
tuitous inVpaper  which  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing^  ^\^  the  others  to  publish  so 
gross  a  n»isreprescn*jition. 

The  Chancellor  of  tfm  Exchequer  would 
not  have  risen  but  from  what  had  been 
stated  by  the  gallant  Ofeer  opposite, 
who  well  knew  that  the  majoiiity  was  not 
acting  on  that  occasion  in  pursuance  of 
the  same  opinion  that  had  influert%ed  him 
in  abstaining  from  voting.  He  appealed 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Member 
for  Cambridge  University,  if  it  weri  pos- 
sible for  any  individual  to  place  the  issue 
of  a  vole  more  distinctly  upon  an  if^ter- 
fercnce  with  the  prerogative  of  the  Cr^wn, 
than  he  had  done.  He  followed  his  bon- 
Friend,  the  Secretary  for  the  Admiralty, 
in  stating  that  it  would  establish  a  mpst 
fatal  precedent  of  direct  interference  w;th 
the  Royal  prerogative  in  reference  to  na'al 
and  military  affairs.  He  had  asked  t)^ 
House  to  ascertain  what  had  been  do)tc 
befure  they  proceeded  to  vote  upon  th^ 
question,  and  it  was  in  that  sense  only  he^ 
had  moved  his  amendment.  The  whole 
of  the  arguments  of  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  were  founded  on  the  principle 
that  it  was  an  undue  interference  with  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown.  If  the  House 
of  Commons  brought  itself  in  contact  with 
naval  and  military  affairs,  and  happened 
to  interfere  improperly  with  the  aaminis- 
tration,  depend  upon  it  the  time  would 
come  when  they  would  be  obliged  to  act 
upon  the  defensive.  The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Officer  was  aware,  that  the  majority 
had  not  been  occasioned  by  his  statement, 
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but  by  a  resolute  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  gallant  Officer's  own  friends 
to  support  the  orginal  motion. 
Subject  dropped. 

Appointments  to  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital.] Colonel  Sihthorp  said,  before 
the  House  went  into  a  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply, he  wished  to  call  its  attention  to  the 
appointments  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  in  various  departments,  more 
particularly  to  the  recent  appointment  to 
the  situation  of  Commissioner  of  Green^ 
wich  Hospital ;  secondly,  to  move  that  the 
number  of  Commissioners  appointed  in 
conformity  to  the  act  of  10th  George  4th, 
cap.  25,  entitled  **  An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  better  management  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital," be  forthwith  reduced  to  four  in 
the  government  of  the  affairs  of  the  said 
hospital ;  and  that  the  Commissioners 
shall  be  limited  to  the  aforesaid  number  of 
four,  and  shall,  together  with  the  clerk  of 
the  works,  and  all  officers  of  the  said  hos- 
pital, be  selected  from  persons  who  have 
or  may  hereafter  have  served  in  his  or  her 
Majesty's  navy;  thirdly,  to  move  the  re- 
peal of  clause  7  of  the  act  of  the  10th  of 
George  4th,  cap.  25,  entitled  "  An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  better  management  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,"  **  And  be  it  further 
enacted,  that  all  officers  who  shall  be 
hereafter  appointed  to  any  employment  in 
the  said  hospital  (except  the  future  Com- 
missioners of  said  hospital,  and  the  clerk 
of  the  works),  shall  be  selected,  as  far  as 
may  be,  from  persons  who  shall  have 
served  in  his  or  her  Majesty's  navy,"  and 
to  substitute  the  following  words — viz., 
"  that  all  such  officers  as  shall  be  here- 
after appointed  to  any  employment  in  the 
said  hospital,  shall  be  selected  from  those 
persons  who  have  already  or  may  hereafter 
have  served  in  his  or  her  Majesty's  navy." 
He  was  not  about  to  enter  into  detail  as 
to  these  appointments,  as  that  would  be 
interfering  unnecessarily  with  the  business 
of  the  House;  but  when  he  looked  to 
India,  to  Ireland,  to  Canada,  and,  as  was 
relevant  to  his  motion,  when  he  looked  at 
the  recent  appointment  of  a  Member  of 
that  hon.  House  to  a  Commissionership  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  he  thought  it  would 
be  well  for  the  Government  to  inform  the 
House  if  the  gentlemen  so  appointed  were 
likely  to  attend  to  their  duty.  It  might 
be  said,  that  this  was  an  ungracious  mo- 
tion, and  one  interfering  with  the  prero- 
gative of  the  Grown ;  but  he  wished  to 


have  a  freer  exercise  of  that  prerogative 
than  there  was  at  present,  and  to  have  it 
less  controlled  by  what  took  place  in  that 
House,  and  by  advice  out  of  it.  He  was 
one  of  the  last  persons  who  would  inter- 
fere with  the  due  exercise  of  the  Royal 
prerogative,  but  he  felt  convinced  that  the 
appointments  to  which  his  motion  referred, 
emanated  not  from  the  Crown,  but  from  a 
vacillating  Ministry.  The  appointment  to 
which  he  particularly  alluded,  was  that  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary  to  the 
commissionership  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 
He  knew  he  might  be  told,  that  by  the  1 0th 
George  4th.  chap.  25,  it  was  expressly 
declared  that  the  appointment  of  the 
Commissioners — five  in  number,  of  whom 
three  were  paid  Commissioners— should 
be  made  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Executive 
Government,  and  that  in  that  act  there 
was  an  exception,  why  he  could  not  tell, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Commissioners  and 
clerks  of  the  works  should  not  necessarily 
be  professional  men.  Now,  it  was  pre* 
cisely  of  that  he  complained.  He  did  not 
see  why  there  should  be  such  an  exception 
made  in  reference  to  those  situations,  and 
he  hoped  the  House  would  agree  to 
repeal  that  portion  of  the  act.  When  he 
leoked  to  the  appointment  of  the  hon.  and 
1  arned  Member  for  Tipperary,  although 
he  admired  that  hon.  Gentleman's  trans- 
cendent talents,  he  could  not  help  com- 
plaining, on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  naval 
officers,  that  their  meritorious  services 
should  be  overlooked.  When  there  were 
so  many  admirals  out  of  employment,  so 
many  captains,  the  relations  of  so  many 
distinguished  naval  commanders  whose 
names  were  dear  to  the  country,  and  yet 
who  were  not  engaged  in  the  public  servicei 
he  could  not  but  lament  that  none  should 
have  been  selected  from  those  honourable 
classes  to  fill  the  situation  which  had  re- 
cently been  bestowed  upon  the  k)on.  and 
learned  Member  for  "Tipperary.  It,  of 
course,  could  not  be  asserted  that  amongst 
those  classes  many  individuals  might  not 
be  found  fully  capable  of  discharg- 
ing all  the  duties  appertaining  to  the  situ- 
ation with  assiduity  and  ability  ;  he  would 
ask  who  were  so  well  quali6ed  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  Greenwich  Hospital  as  were 
naval  officers?  In  making  this  motion, 
however,  he  begged  to  be  understood  that 
he  made  no  complaint  of  the  individual; 
he  complained  of  the  Government  who 
made  the  appointment,  and  of  the  system 
under  which  it  was  made.     He  thought 
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it  the  more  remarkable  that  such  an  ap- 
pointment should  have  been  so  bestowed 
at  a  time  when  a  post  of  considerable  im- 
portance wasgoinga-beg:ging — ithad  never 
been  offered  to  him.  Unless  it  had  been 
filled  up  since  Saturday  last,  he  was  jus- 
tified in  saying  that  the  appointment  was 
going  a-begging.  In  almost  every  circle 
where  political  subjects  were  a  topic  of 
conversation,  the  question  was  asked, 
**  Who  is  to  be  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance?" 
but  no  one  could  answer  the  question  ; 
neither  could  any  one  answ  r  this  ques- 
tion— why  was  such  a  post  vacant?  Pro- 
bably the  noble  Lord  opposite  could  solve 
the  mystery ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  it  was 
too  much  to  say  that  he  could  solve  any 
mystery ;  possibly  the  noble  Lord  was 
then  dreaming  of  resignation — a  dream 
which  he  hoped  might  soon  be  realized. 

Mr.  C.  Wood  wished  to  state  the  case 
clearly,  as  regarded  the  hospital.  In  the 
year  1829  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed,  placing  the  government  of  the 
hospital  upon  a  perfectly  new  footing,  and 
by  the  arrangements  then  made,  the  com- 
missioners were  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  management  of  that  establish- 
ment beyond  what  related  to  the  care  of 
its  property.  The  question  before  the 
House  lay  within  a  very  narrow  compass  ; 
the  Commissioners  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  pensioners ;  they  had  no- 
thing to  do  requiring  naval  experience ; 
their  duties  simply  related  to  the  property 
of  the  hospital.  At  the  time  that  Sir  John 
Cockburn*s  Bill  was  introduced,  in  1829, 
there  were  twenty-two  directors  of  Green- 
wich Hospital,  of  whom  only  five  were 
naval  officers,  and  seventeen  had  never 
in  any  other  way  been  connected  with  the 
navy ;  in  effect,  the  whole  business  of  the 
establishment  was  managed  by  the  trea- 
surer, the  auditor,  and  the  secretary. 
This  system  was  changed  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
in  1829,  and  the  Government  of  that  day 
got  great  credit  for  removing  a  body  of 
irresponsible  persons,  and  placing  three 
responsible  Commissioners  in  their  stead. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  officer  had  very  pro- 
perly referred  to  the  Act  of  1829,  but  if 
he  took  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the 
general  administration  of  the  affairs. of  the 
hospital,  the  gallant  officer  would  find 
that  every  thing  which  related  to  the  in- 
mates was,  as  far  as  possible,  under  the 
care  and  direction  of  naval  officers;  but 
the  Commissioners,  as  he  before  said,  had 


only  the  care  of  the  property  of  the  hos* 
pital  just  as  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  administered  the  territorial 
revenues  of  the  Crown,  and  surely  the 
House  must  see  that  the  naval  profession 
imparted  no  peculiar  fitness  for  that  duty 
any  more  than  it  did  for  any  other.  The 
manas:ement  of  estates  involved  duties 
merely  civil ;  and  with  respect  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  lately 
appointed  to  one  of  the  Commissioner- 
ships,  the  House  would  recollect  that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Lincoln  had 
given  him  full  credit  for  distinguished 
abilities,  and  therefore  the  objection  was 
not  to  the  individual,  but  to  the  Act  of 
1829. 

Sir  E,  Codrington  was  understood  to 
support  the  motion,  and  to  contend  that 
appointments  of  this  nature  should  be 
bestowed  as  much  as  possible  upon  naval 
officers,  the  situations  being  peculiarly 
suited  to  them,  and  they  to  the  situations. 

Captain  PechelL  could  not  follow  in  the 
wake  of  the  gallant  Admiral  who  last 
addressed  the  House,  neither  could  he 
support  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Lincoln.  Not  that  he  doubted 
the  perfect  fitness  of  naval  officers  for  any 
situation,  even  that  of  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  England.  He  had  heard  from 
the  highest  authority,  that  a  naval  officer 
might  be  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land; it  was  no  wonder  that  indigna- 
tion should  be  felt  at  the  non-appointment 
of  naval  officers  to  situations  of  this  de- 
scription when  cornets  of  dragoons,  as 
happened  in  1235,  were  found  filling  the 
situations  of  lay.Lords  of  tlie  Admiralty. 
Still  he  could  not  support  the  present 
motion.  If  the  hon.  and  gallant  mover 
were  sincere  in  the  wish  to  reform  these 
abuses,  he  ought  to  proceed  upon  a 
broader  principle;  he  ought  not  to  apply 
himself  to  a  single  case,  but  to  propose  a 
total  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  For 
his  part,  he  should  vote  against  any  Go* 
vernment  in  a  matter  that  concerned  the 
interests  of  the  navy  or  marines,  but  the 
proper  way  to  meet  the  evil  was  not  by 
interfering  in  isolated  cases  with  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Crown. 

Sir  R,  Peel  thought  a  proceeding  of  this 
sort  amounted  to  an  interference  with  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,  which  he  did 
not  feel  disposed  to  sanction.  His  hon. 
Friend  found  fault  with  the  qualifications 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Tip- 
perary,  and  be  proposed  that  the  House  of 
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CommoDt  should  find  fault  witli  those 
qualifications  ;  the  interval  was  short  be- 
tween that  and  suggesting  the  name  of 
another  to  fill  the  place.  He  was  unwil- 
ling that  the  House  of  Commons  should 
take  any  step  tending  even  to  set  an  ex- 
ample of  interference  with  the  legitimate 
prerogative  of  the  Crown — nothing  but  a 
very  strong  case  indeed  should  induce  him 
to  agree  to  any  proceeding  which  might 
seem  to  imply  a  preference  for  one  ap- 
pointment over  another.  He  hoped  there- 
fore that  his  hon.  Friend  would  not  press 
this  question  to  a  division,  though  certainly 
the  House  might,  if  it  thought  proper, 
reduce  the  number  of  the  appointments, 
but  he  would  not  sanction  the  sort  of  in- 
terference with  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  which  the  motion  before  the  House 
involved. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  said,  that  he  had  dis- 
charged his  duty  in  bringing  the  subject 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

Java  Duties.]  Sir  R,  Peel  rose  to 
put  a  question  to  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
on  the  subject  of  the  Java  Duties.  The 
parties  most  interested  in  the  question 
traded  from  the  out-ports  of  this  country 
with  Java.  These  duties  in  which 
both  the  merchants  of  this  country 
and  the  East  India  Company  felt  much 
interest,  were  levied  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  our  treaty  with 
Holland  on  the  subject.  The  noble  Lord 
opposite  some  time  ago  said,  that  he  soon 
expected  to  have  a  communication  to  make 
to  the  House  relative  to  it;  he  wished 
now,  therefore,  to  know  whether  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  were  prepared  to 
afford  any  information  whether  any  satis- 
factory arrangement  had  been  made  with 
the  Dutch  Government,  or  whether  there 
existed  any  prospect  of  such  a  result. 

Viscount  Palmerston  said,  the  Dutch 
Government  had  engaged  to  issue  a  tariff 
in  conformity  with  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty.  Such  a  treaty  he  understood  had 
been  published  in  Java,  and  he  was  in  daily 
expectation  of  an  official  communication 
on  the  subject  from  the  British  Minister  at 
the  Hague.  In  the  mean  time,  having 
received  a  copy  of  that  document  from  a 
private  source,  he  believed  he  might  say 
It  would  be  found  in  some  respects  satis- 
factory, in  others  not.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  was  aware  that  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  made  the  difference  of  duties 


depend  not  on  the  nationality  of  the 
goods,  but  of  the  vessels  and  importers. 
Goods  imported  into  Java  by  British  sub- 
jects in  British  vessels  were  to  pay  double 
the  duty  of  goods  imported  in  Dutch  ships 
by  the  subjects  of  Holland  ;  and  where 
there  was  no  duty  levied  upon  articles 
imported  by  Dutch  subjects  and  vessels, 
the  duty  of  6  per  cent,  only  was  to  be 
levied  on  English  goods.  By  this  time  a 
scale  of  duties  had  been  properly  arranged, 
and  he  was  inclined  to  think  the  distinction 
would  be  made  to  depend  on  the  commo- 
dities themselves,  as  well  as  on  the  na- 
tionality of  the  ships  importing  them.  If, 
on  receiving  the  official  communication  on 
this  subject,  which,  as  he  had  said,  he 
daily  expected  from  our  Minister  at  the 
Hague,  it  were  found  that  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty  had  not  been  duly 
attended  to,  it  would  be  his  duty  to  insist 
on  such  changes  as  were  necessary. 

Lord  Brougham  and  the  Navy.] 
Captain  Pechell  was  sorry  to  detain  the 
Speaker  in  the  Chair  a  moment  longer 
than  was  necessary,  but  the  fact  was,  that 
the  press  had  stated  much  that  was,  not 
said  in  that  House  on  a  former  evening, 
and  left  out  much  that  ought  to  have  been 
inserted,  with  regard  to  the  honour  and 
character  of  naval  men.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber then  alluded  to  what  was  said  the  other 
night  relative  to  officers  of  the  navy  taking 
head-money  for  captured  slaves,  &c.,  and 
said  that,  so  far  from  officers  in  that  ser- 
vice refraining  from  taking  slave-shipd 
before  they  should  have  got  their  cargo  of 
slaves  on  board,  he  himself  had  frequently 
known  the  contrary  to  be  the  case,  and 
had  been  witness  of  the  contrary  during 
the  American  war.  He  might  mention 
among  many  others  the  names  of  the  gal- 
lant Sir  Hyde  Parker  and  Captain  Broke 
of  the  Shannon,  who,  in  keeping  up  the 
blockade  of  Boston,  lost  a  great  amount 
of  money  by  burning  and  sinking  ships 
which  they  might  have  allowed  to  have 
sailed,  and  attacked  when  their  cargoes 
were  on  board.  It  was  not,  then,  fair 
that  these  charges  about  head-money  and 
blood-money  should  be  allowed  to  go 
before  the  public  uncontradicted.  He  knew 
that  officers  appointed  to  this  particular 
service  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost. 
This  country  had  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  the  Spanish  Government  upon  the 
subject  of  the  slave-trade,  but  it  was  not 
that  Government   only    that   was  to  b^ 
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blamed;  for  it  was  on  record  in  the  library 
of  that  House  that  vessels  of  the  United 
States  of  America  carried  out  those  very 
shackles  with  which  the  slaves  were  bound, 
and  doing  that  which  we  had  ^heard  so 
much  of  as  being  done  under  the  flags  of 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Brazils.  The 
slave-ships  were  so  fitted  up  that  they 
could  not  be  boarded,  or  the  case  would 
be  very  different.  He  did  think  that  the 
honour  of  our  naval  officers  ought  to  be 
protected — for  they  had  shown  in  numerous 
instances  on  the  African  coast  that  they 
had  nobly  performed  their  duty  with  re- 
spect to  the  capture  of  slave-ships,  and 
that,  too,  in  a  climate  possessing  far 
greater  inconveniences  than  that  of  other 
stations.  Those  officers  had  not,  and 
they  never  would,  deviate  from  the  course 
they  had  pursued  up  to  the  present  time — 
and  he  hoped  it  would  now  go  forth  to 
the  public  that  in  doing  what  they  had 
done  they  had  strictly  performed  their 
duty. 

Sir  Thomas  Troubridge  said,  he  thought 
that  it  would  not  by  any  means  become 
naval  officers  having  seats  in  that  House 
to  allow  statements  such  as  had  been  made 
against  their  characters  to  go  forth  to  the 
public  without  contradiction — and  he 
would  say,  that  the  charges  which  had  been 
made  against  them  were  most  unjustifiable. 
The  speech  of  a  certain  noble  and  learned 
Lord  he  then  held  in  his  hand,  published 
in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet,  and,  there- 
fore, he  should  be  out  of  order  in  alluding 
to  it.  The  British  navy  wanted  no  de- 
fenders either  in  that  House  or  elsewhere. 
At  the  same  lime  it  might  be  supposed 
that  if  they  remained  silent  when  these 
charges  were  made  they  acquiesced  in  what 
had  been  said.  He,  for  one,  did  not  ac- 
quiesce in  any  such  thing,  as  the  officers 
of  the  navy  had  done  their  duty  in  the 
most  tr-ying  circumstances,  as  the  returns 
which  had  been  moved  for  would  show. 
He  rejoiced  that  those  papers  had  been 
called  for,  as  they  would  show  not  only 
that  naval  officers  had  done  their  duty,  but 
that  they  had  suffered  very  great  expenses 
in  doing  that  duty.  The  character  of 
naval  officers  was  safe  in  that  House. 
With  respect  to  his  remarks  on  a  former 
occasion  on  this  subject,  he  had  made  them 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  who  had  made  those  charges  the 
opportunity  of  making  a  further  disclaimer 
of  them^   and   which   disclaimer  he    re- 


gretted that  noble  and  learned  Lord  had 
not  made.  He  never  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  harsh  words,  but  he  did  not 
on  that  account  feel  the  less  strongly;  and 
he  must  say  that  he  considered  the  state- 
ments which  had  been  made  and  the 
charges  which  had  been  brought  forward 
against  naval  officers  were  a  proof  that  the 
powers  of  eloquence  might  be  preserved 
long  after  reason  itself  was  lost. 

House  went  into  a  Committee  of  Supply. 

The  Navy  Estimates,]  Mr.  C.  Wood 
said,  although  there  were  many  hon. 
Genilemen  who  never  before  had  the 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  estimates, 
yet  the  simple  form  in  which  they  were 
now  laid  on  the  table,  together  with  the 
full  explanation  which  accompanied  each 
item,  would  render  it  unnecessary  for  him 
to  trouble  the  Committee  at  any  great 
length.  On  going  through  the  heads  of 
the  estimates,  the  Committee  would  ob- 
serve that  in  No.  1,  for  men  and  wages, 
there  was  no  difference.  Under  the  head 
of  victuals,  there  was  a  considerable 
increase  arising  from  circumstances  over 
which  the  Admiralty  had  no  control — 
chiefly  from  the  rise  in  price  of  several 
main  articles  of  consumption  in  the  navy. 
In  the  Admiralty-office,  there  was  a 
slight  increase  of  charge,  one  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty,  from  whom  a  house  had 
been  taken,  being  now  put  on  the  same 
footing  as  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Another 
increase  arose  from  an  improvement  which 
they  made  last  year  in  the  situation  of  the 
clerks  of  the  Admiralty.  A  clerk  might, 
according  to  the  former  system,  be  seventy 
years  in  the  service  before  attaining  the 
maximum  of  salary.  That  was  thought 
unjust  to  old  and  meritorious  servants, 
and  a  change  had,  therefore,  been  made, 
by  which  second  class  clerks  should  rise 
15/.  a-year,  and  the  first  class,  20/.,  for 
length  of  service.  With  respect  to  the 
registration  of  seamen,  there  had  been  a 
small  increase  in  the  number  of  clerks.  It 
would  be  gratifying  to  the  authors  of  that 
Bill  to  know  that  the  important  objects  it 
was  calculated  to  serve  had  already  been 
realised  beyond  their  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. When  the  office  was  insti- 
tuted, the  number  of  registered  appren- 
tices was  only  5,400,  while  on  the  Ist  of 
February  this  year  it  was  no  less  than 
19,400,  showing  a  positive  increase  since 
the  establishment  of  the  office  of  14,000 
registered  apprentices.     Under   the  next 
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head,  the  scientific  branch,  there  was  a 
diminution  of  5,000/.  Last  year  he  stated 
it  was  necessary  to  take  a  considerable 
sum  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  the 
Nautical  Almanack^  so  as  to  be  generally 
available  for  merchant  vessels.  He  was 
happy  to  state  his  object  had  been 
accomplished,  and  that  the  Nautical 
Almanack  would  shortly  be  published 
three  years  in  advance  of  the  present 
time ;  so  that  a  ship  going;  out  for  the 
longest  voyage  would  now  be  enabled  to 
avail  herself  of  the  same  means  of  safety 
in  coming  home  that  she  had  in  going  out. 
It  was  only  requisite  to  carry  it  another 
year  in  advance,  and  therefore  so  large  a 
sum  as  last  year  would  now  be  unne- 
cessary. In  the  next  head,  **  establish- 
ments at  home  and  abroad,"  there  was 
no  material  difierence,  any  diminution 
taking  effect  in  one  place  being  counter- 
vailed by  partial  additions  in  others.  The 
next  head  was  the  most  considerable  one, 
and  included  the  vote  for  naval  stores. 
The  system  acted  on  in  1832,  of  con- 
suming the  stores  which  were  then 
spoiling  in  the  storehouses,  was  found 
during  the  three  succeeding  years  to 
reduce  them  far  below  the  average 
amount,  and  he  stated  two  years  ago  that 
there  must  soon  be  a  considerable  and 
progressive  increase  under  this  head.  The 
estimate  prepared  under  the  right  hon. 
Baronet's  Government,  was  the  lowest 
ever  taken  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
stores  of  the  navy.  In  pursuance  of  the 
warning  he  formerly  gave,  it  had  now  been 
found  necessary  to  increase  considerably 
the  vote  for  stores,  in  order  to  put  them 
in  such  a  state  as  the  importance  of  this 
main  branch  of  the  naval  administration 
evidently  demanded.  Connected  with 
this  vole  there  was  one  announcement 
he  had  made  in  the  course  of  last  year, 
from  which,  under  altered  circumstances, 
it  had  been  found  necessary  to  depart. 
He  then  slated,  that  from  the  arrange- 
ments which  had  been  made  as  to  the 
store  of  limber  in  the  navy,  they  would  be 
prepared  to  throw  open  the  contract  to 
public  competition ;  and,  but  for  the 
addition  of  the  post-oflSce  pa(  kets  which 
h  d  subsequently  been  thrown  on  the 
naval  department,  they  would  have  been 
prepared  to  act  upon  that  engagement. 
But  it  was  found  necessary  to  provide 
timber  of  a  particular  description  far 
beyond  what  was  usually  required  for  the 
service  of  the  navy^  and  which  could  not  be 


obtained  without  taking  a  much  larger 
supply  of  other  sorts  of  timber  at  the  same 
time  ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  found  advan- 
tageous to  continue  the  contract  for  the 
space  of  two  year?,  when  it  would  be 
again  thrown  open  to  public  competition. 
The  next  head  of  expenditure  was  that  of 
new  works  and  improvements  in  the  docks 
and  yards — and  here  he  would  fairly 
state,  that  but  for  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  revenue  of  the  country  had 
been  last  year,  the  Government  would 
have  brought  forward  a  larger  estimate 
under  this  head  for  the  present  year.  But 
looking  at  that  circumstance  they  thought, 
that  whilst  they  did  not  postpone  any  ser- 
vice that  was  urgent,  they  were  justified 
in  postponing  any  new  works  which  were 
not  urgent,  and  of  which  the  non-con- 
struction would  do  no  harm  to  the  public 
service.  One  of  the  new  works  for  which 
he  now  called  on  the  Committee  to  make 
provision,  was  the  erection  of  a  building 
at  Woohvich,  for  the  manufacture  and 
repair  of  engines  for  steam-vessels.  From 
motives  of  economy  the  General  Steam 
Navigation  Company  had  determined  to 
erect  a  building  for  the  manufacture  and 
repair  of  the  engines  of  their  vessels  ;  and 
learning  that  that  establishment  had  saved 
that  company  great  expense,  the  Admi- 
ralty had  determined  to  have  a  similar 
establishment  for  the  navy.  The  charge 
for  the  head  of  expenditure,  No.  12 — 
namely,  that  of  medicine  and  medical 
stores,  was  the  same  this  year  as  last — 
it  was  20,000/.  Under  the  head  of  ex- 
penditure, No.  13,  for  miscellaneous  ser- 
vices, there  was  a  charge  of  30,600/.,  for 
the  contracts  for  the  conveyance  of  mails 
by  steam  to  and  from  Falmouth  and 
Gibraltar.  Though  there  was  an  increase 
on  this  head,  he  expected  that  it  would 
be  ultimately  found  that  this  was  the  roost 
economical  mode  of  conveying  the  mails 
to  and  from  this  country  and  the  place 
which  he  had  just  mentioned.  He  had 
now  gone  through  all  the  heads  of  the 
effective  service,  the  total  of  which 
amounted  to  3,085,000/.  In  the  heads 
14,  15,  and  16,  which  included  the  half- 
pay  and  the  military  and  civil  pensions 
and  allowances,  there  was  no  novelty  this 
year,  except  so  far  as  regarded  the  inser- 
tion of  service  pensions ;  they  had  been 
granted  in  pursuance  of  an  order  in 
Council,  dated  the  12th  of  July,  1837, 
founded  on  the  recommendations  con- 
taiaed  in  the  report  of  the  Select  Commit* 
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tee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  army 
and  navy  appointments,  and  amounted  to 
4,200/.  Under  the  head,  No.  18,  which 
related  to  the  transportation  of  convicts, 
there  was  a  diminution  in  the  nominal 
amount  of  the  grant,  in  consequence  of 
the  Irish  Government  having  undertaken 
to  transport  its  own  convicts.  But  this 
was  rather  a  transfer  than  a  diminution  of 
expense.  The  item  would  not  appear  in 
the  navy  estimates,  hut  wouid  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Irish  miscellaneous  services. 
He  felt,  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
make  any  further  observations  on  the 
general  estimates  for  the  naval  service.  He 
assured  the  Committee  that  in  framing 
them  everyattention  had  been  paid  to 
economy,consistent  with  a  due  attention 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service.  He 
then  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect,  that 
there  be  employed  in  her  Majesty's  fleet 
for  the  next  thirteen  lunar  months,  ending 
on  the  31st  of  March,  1839,  33,665 
men,  including  2,000  boys,  and  9,000 
royal  marines. 

Mr.  Hume  had  hoped,  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  have  been   in  a  situation  to 
make    a    considerable    reduction    in   the 
amount  of  these  estimates   this  year,  as 
the    circumstances    which   had    induced 
them  last  year  and  the  year  before  to  keep 
up  a  greater  force  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Tagus  than  was  usual  had  ceased 
to   have  any  force.     Some   reason  ought 
to  be  given  why  so  large  an   increase  had 
taken  place  lately  in  our  naval  expend- 
iture.   For  his  own  pan,  he  was  not  aware 
of  any  circumstance  at  that  time  existing 
in  the  world  which  justified   an  increase 
in   the   naval  estimates.     He   recollected 
well  that,  in  the  year  1819,  when  he,  in 
common   with  several    of  her    Majesty's 
Ministers,  sat  on  the  Opposition  benches, 
they  had  pressed  the  Government  of  Lord 
Castlereagh  hard,  because  he  proposed  to 
employ  for  the  service  of  that  year  20,000 
men,   including  marines  and  boys.     They 
had  told  that  noble  Lord,  that  such  an 
establishment  was  enormous  and  extrava- 
gant, and  yet  it  was  now  quite  evident 
that  since  that  year  they  had  been  retro- 
grading instead  of  proceeding  in  the  career 
of  reduction.     In  the  year   1825,  Sir  G. 
Cockburn,  a  very  efficient  naval  officer, 
had  pleaded   the  disturbed  state  of  the 
South  American  provinces  as  a  reason  for 
increasing  our  naval  force,  but  had  stated 
that  as  soon  as  those  disturbances  ceased, 
tber«  could  be  no  reason,  at  least  he  could 


see  no  reason,  if  peace  continued,  why  our 
naval   establishments  should   not  be  re- 
duced as  low  as  they  were  in  1819.    Lord 
Grey,  too,  on  taking  office  in  1830,  had 
pledged  himself  to  the  strictest  economy 
in  all  the  departments  of  the  public  ser- 
vice.     And    yet,     notwithstanding    that 
pledge,  the  naval  estimates  had  gone  on 
increasing  regularly  year  after  year,  and 
that,  too,  without  a  word  of  explanation 
from  the  Government  of  the   dav.     Let 
the    Committee   just    observe  what  had 
taken  place  with  respect  to  the  effective 
and    the    non-effective    service     of    the 
navy.  The  effective  service  cost  3,000,000/. 
and  upwards,    whilst    the    non-effective^ 
consisting    of   the    half-pay    and    other 
allowances,  cost  1 ,500,000/.     He  thought 
that  this  amount  of  half-pay  and  pensions 
required  looking  into.    After  twenty  ye  rs 
of  peace  it  ought  not  to  amount  to  any 
such  sum,  and  it  was  only  kept  up  to  (hat 
amount  by  the  present  injudicious  system 
of  promotions.  He  wished  Ministers  wouid 
explain    what    the    circumstances    were 
which    compelled    them     to    keep    up   a 
force  of  34,000  seamen  and  marines  now, 
after  the  service  of  the  country  had  been 
well  done   in    the  years  1819,  1820,  and 
1821,  with   a  force  of  21,000  men.     The 
numbers  in  the  two  cases  were  very  im- 
portant :  for  unless  they  could  reduce  the 
number  of  men  employed,  they  could  not 
reduce  the  amount  of  materiel  necessary 
to   support  them.     In    point  of  fact,  we 
were    keeping     up    large    fleets   in   the 
Tagus  and  elsewhere,  where  we  had    no 
right  to  interfere.     He  called    upon   the 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  to  explain  why 
we  kept  up  so  large  a  force  at  Lisbon, 
where  a  single  man-of-war  ought  to  be 
sufficient  for    the    protection    of  British 
commerce. 

Mr.  C.  Wood  observed,  that  it  was  un- 
doubtedly true  that  he  had  not  stated  the 
reasons  why  it  was  deemed  necessary  by 
the  Admiralty  to  keep  up  the  present 
amount  of  force.  But  as  the  House  had 
concurred  for  the  two  last  years  in  think- 
ing that  that  amount  of  force  was  neces- 
sary, and  as  some  hon.  Members  had  even 
stated,  that  in  their  opinion  it  was  not  even 
large  enough,  he  had  not  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary on  this  occasion  to  enter  into  such 
a  statement.  The  same  state  of  European 
affairs  which  had  justified  Ministers  on  a 
former  occasion  in  proposing  an  increase 
of  the  naval  force,  remained  at  the  present 
moment  unchanged.  He  thought  it  would 
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be  a  most  imprudent  measure  to  diminish 
the  navy,  while  the  other  maritime  powers 
kept  up  navies  so  powerful,  and  main- 
tained an  attitude  so  imposing.  The 
number  of  Russian  ships  of  the  line  in 
commission  far  exceeded  that  kept  at  sea 
by  this  country  for  many  years  past.  The 
French  navy  had  also  been  recently  aug- 
mented, and  the  squadron  stationed  in  the 
Mediterranean  increased.  Though  he  was 
happy  to  say  that  at  present  there  were  no 
grounds  for  apprehending  a  rupture  with 
any  foreign  state,  he  should  be  sorry  to 
see  other  great  powers  keeping  up  large 
fleets  at  sea^  while  this  country  had  no 
countervailing  force. 

Sir  E.  Codrington  said  that,  at  this  time, 
when  every  other  country  in  Europe  was 
strengthening  its  navy,  we  were  neglecting 
ours.  Our  navy  was  indeed  most  neg- 
lected, as  he  had  frequently  represented, 
but  without  his  representations  being  much 
regarded.  There  were  midshipmen  and 
mates  that  had  been  thirty  years  io  that 
situation.  There  was  no  class  of  men 
under  the  Government  who  did  not  retire 
from  service  with  a  greater  amount  of  re- 
muneration than  the  highest  officers  of  her 
Majesty's  navy.  Such  was  the  want  of 
proper  management,  that  if  they  wanted 
to-morrow  to  man  five  line-of-battle  ships 
they  would  not  be  able  to  do  it.  The 
half-pay  of  a  lieutenant  was  5s.  per  day ; 
if  he  were  sent  to  sea,  he  got  only  an  ad- 
ditional Is.  6d.;  the  masters  had  only  5d, 
additional  for  service.  He  was  glad  to 
find  that  the  Government  were  at  last 
about  to  take  the  matter  up,  and  he  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  they  would  do  so  with  a 
determination  to  render  the  navy  justice. 
He  would  ask,  ought  a  navy  officer  to  re- 
tire from  the  service  in  such  a  situation  as 
to  be  obliged  to  send  his  daughters  to  a 
charity — and  that  a  private  charity,  be  it 
remembered  ?  He  called  on  the  noble 
Lord  to  say  whether  he  meant  to  go  to  the 
root  of  the  evil,  sincerely  intending  to 
remove  it. 

Sir  /.  Duke  trusted  that  the  Admiralty 
would  take  into  their  consideration  some 
measure  to  improve  the  pay  and  condition 
of  the  petty  officers  before  the  mast.  He 
complained  of  the  inequality  of  the  pay 
as  compared  with  the  service. 

Captain  Pechell  said,  there  was  not  suf- 
ficient encouragement  in  the  navy.  There 
were  363  midshipmen  as  they  were  formerly 
called,  but  they  were  now  called  mates. 
The  first  three  were  forty-oDe  years  of 


age;  the  next  thirteen  were  thirty-four 
years.  The  average  amount  of  their  pay 
was  50L  12s.  Sd.  They  were  sometimes 
called  on  to  fit  themselves  out  at  an  ex- 
pence  of  about  150/.  There  were  203 
midshipmen,  sixty-one  of  whom  appeared 
to  have  served  on  the  average  nine  years 
beyond  their  time  of  qualification.  What 
was  their  pay?  Why,  it  was  3U.  4s.  per 
annum.  What  was  their  half-pay  ?  Last 
year  he  stated  what  it  was  not :  it  was 
nothing  a  day,  and  find  themselves.  There 
were  175  who  served  as  volunteers  at  12/. 
a  year;  of  these  he  would  not  speak,  as 
they  were  pleased  to  serve.  The  total 
number  of  the  three  classes  he  had  men- 
tioned, all  of  whom  came  under  the  deno- 
mination of  midshipmen,  was  741  per- 
sons ;  the  expense  was  27,200/.  a  year. 
There  was  one  case  of  hardship  to  which 
he  felt  bound  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House :  it  was  that  of  a  Mr.  Dennyson« 
who  was  a  mate  for  seven  years,  and  had 
been  for  sixteen  years  in  the  navy.  In 
the  performance  of  his  duty  he  had  dislo- 
cated his  ankle-joint  and  fractured  his 
leg,  and  was  discharged  subsequently  from 
the  hospital  with  a  wooden  leg.  He  was 
now  performing  duty  on  board,  but  with 
the  greatest  pain  and  difficulty;  that  gen- 
tleman was,  however,  capable  of  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  a  higher  office,  to  which 
he  thought  he  ought  to  be  promoted. 

Mr.  C.  Wood  did  not  think  it  expedient 
to  refer  to  particular  cases ;  but  that  which 
had  been  last  mentioned  was  the  case  of 
a  gentleman  who  met  with  an  accident 
while  in  the  service  of  the  customs.  This 
he  could,  however,  say  for  the  Admiralty, 
that  when  the  case  was  brought  before 
them  by  the  customs  it  would  be  attended 
to.  He  assured  the  hon.  and  gallant  Ad- 
miral (Sir  E.  Codrington),  who  had  re- 
peated the  cases  of  some  officers  which 
had  been  before  mentioned  by  him^  that 
the  gallant  Admiral  was  much  mistaken 
if  he  thought  that  these  cases  had  not 
attracted  the  attention  of  his  hon.  Friend 
and  himself. 

Mr.  Hope  Johnstone  referred  to  the 
gallant  achievements  performed  by  Cap- 
tain Charles  Napier,  who  had  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  and  who 
had,  he  thought,  some  reason  to  complain 
of  the  manner  in  which  his  name  and  the 
services  he  had  performed  were  introduced 
into  the  estimates.  Captain  Napier  was 
an  officer  in  her  Britannic  Majesty's 
service,  and  had  a  pension  at  the  time  that 
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he  entered  into  the  service,  of  the 
Queen  of  Portugal.  He  was  removed  from 
the  service  of  the  King,  and  lie  also  lost 
the  pension  allowed  to  him  for  the  wounds 
he  had  received.  On  the  arrangement  of 
the  affairs  of  Portugal  he  had  been  restored 
to  his  rank,  but  his  pension  was  still  lost 
to  him.  Captain  Napier,  in  his  opinion, 
complained  with  much  justice  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  name  had  been  brought 
before  the  public.  Only  a  partial  account 
had  been  given  of  his  services,  and  upon 
his  complaining  of  this  he  could  obtain  no 
redress.  Captain  Napier  felt  exceedingly 
jealous  of  his  being  considered  a  burden 
upon  the  country,  unless  the  services  he 
performed  were  so  clearly  stated  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  them.  As  this 
was  the  only  opportunity  on  which  he 
could  make  them  known,  he  felt  bound 
thus  to  make  his  appeal  to  the  House. 

Sir  T.  Trouhridge  declared  that  he  only 
spoke  what  were  the  feelings  of  his  col- 
leagues when  he  declared  his  willingness 
to  acknowledge  to  their  fullest  extent  the 
gallant  services  that  had  been  performed 
by  his  personal  friend  Captain  Napier.  In 
the  notice  that  was  given  in  the  esti- 
mates not  the  slightest  disparagement  to 
his  gallant  exploits  were  intended  ;  and  if 
Captain  Napier's  wishes  had  been  earlier 
known,  there  could  not  have  been  the  least 
possible  objection  to  their  being  put  in  the 
estimates.  In  the  case  of  Captain  Napier, 
as  well  as  that  of  others,  they  had  adopted 
as  their  model  the  forms  employed  in  the 
army.  All  that  was  intended  to  be  done 
was,  not  to  put  on  record  all  the  services 
of  an  oflficer,  but  such  as  were  sufficient  to 
justify  his  being  put  upon  the  pension  list. 
Withresp  ct  to  Captain  Napier,  he  wished 
to  add,  that  he  (Sir  T.  Troubridge)  had 
received  u  severe  reprimand  from  the  late 
Sovereign  for  attending  a  meeting  in  the 
city  to  vote  a  piece  of  plate  to  Captain 
Napier,  and  he  begged  to  thank  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Pembroke 
(Sir  James  Graham)  for  the  courteous 
manner  in  which  he  had  communicated 
that  reprimand  to  him.  He  could  assure 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Individual  who  had 
been  so  much  spoken  of,  that  it  was  far 
from  the  wish  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
to  keep  back  from  the  world  a  knowledge 
of  the  gallantry  and  bravery  he  had  always 
displayed.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  their 
desire  to  reward  them,  and  to  give  them 
that  praise  to  which  thoy  were  most  strictly 
CD  titled. 


Captain  Gordon  observed,  that  every 
person  in  the  navy  was  an  admirer  of  the 
gallant  services  of  Captain  Napier.  He 
did  not  approve  of  what  was  called  pen- 
sions for  meritorious  services.  He  was 
sure  that  it  must  bring  complaints  from 
many  officers.  He  wished  to  know  whether 
the  pensions  were  confined  entirely  to 
merit  ? 

Captain  Deans  Dundas  joined  most 
cordially  in  praise  of  Captain  Napier  and 
his  services,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he, 
as  well  as  the  gallant  Member  for  West- 
minster, might  be  created  a  Knight  of  the 
Bath,  an  honour  he  well  deserved,  and 
which  would  be  most  acceptable  to  the 
naval  service.  He  begged  also  to  express 
his  approval  at  the  announcement  of  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  pro- 
motion and  pay  of  the  navy  and  marines, 
and  that  that  commission  would  also  em- 
brace the  service  pensions  of  those  old  and 
meritorious  officers  the  major-generals  of 
marines,  and  whose  cause,  he  hoped,  would 
meet  with  consideration  and  justice. 

Admiral  Adam  must,  he  said,  join  in  the 
expression  of  the  opinions  entertained  with 
respect  to  the  services  of  Captain  Napier. 
The  Board  of  Admiralty  thought  it  would 
have  been  a  work  of  supererogation  to  put 
in  the  estimates  the  services  of  that  gallant 
officer,  which  were  known  to  all  the  navy. 
They  put  in  merely  so  much  as  would 
satisfy  the  House  of  Commons  that  they 
were  justified  in  going  down  so  far  in  the 
list  of  post  Captains  as  the  name  of  Captain 
Napier.  As  they  could  not  give  him  the 
out-pension  of  Greenwich-Hospital,  they 
wished  to  refer  to  facts  which  authorised 
them  in  giving  him  a  pension.  He  referred 
CO  the  names  on  the  list,  and  he  was  sure 
it  would  be  agreed  upon  all  sides  that  they 
had  acted  with  justice  and  fairness  in 
placing  them  on  the  list.  If  they  did  not 
or  had  not  acted  with  fairness  in  respect  to 
this  list,  he  hoped  it  would  be  stigmatised 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  sorry 
to  hear,  from  any  one  connected  with  the 
navy,  that  the  present  plan  of  pensions  had 
created  dissatisfaction.  He  heard  of  this 
for  the  first  time.  He  wished  to  state  that 
when  officers  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
performing  a  distinguished  action  they 
turned  to  see  if  he  had  not  been  eighteen 
years  in  command  of  a  ship.  The  pensions 
which  were  submitted  by  the  Admiralty 
had  been  prepared  with  great  care  and  at- 
tention to  the  services  of  each,  and  he 
should  be  much  surprised  if  they  had  not 
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succeeded  in  their  object  of  doing  justice 
to  all.  He  agreed  with  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Devonport  that  it 
would  be  very  desirable  that  the  mates 
should  have  retiring  pensions;  but  a 
Commission  was  about  to  take  the  whole 
subject  into  consideration. 

Captain  Wemyss  could  assure  the 
House,  that  Lord  Exmouth  thought  Cap- 
tain Napier's  services  of  the  highest  order, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  hard  that  Captain 
Napier  should  be  put  on  the  150/.  list 
without  his  services  being  stated.  He 
thought  that  but  for  the  services  of  Cap- 
tain Napier  the  Queen  of  Portugal  would 
not  now  be  on  the  throne  of  that  country. 

Sir  E,  Codrington  said,  that  he,  for  one, 
thought  the  services  of  Captain  Napier 
were  such  as  fully  to  entitle  him  to  be 
placed  on  the  list;  but  there  ought  to  be 
a  statement  of  those  services  made,  in 
order  to  put  out  of  the  question  any  jea- 
lousies that  might  otherwise  arise. 

Mr.  Gillon  thought,  that  the  time  of  the 
House  was  wasted  in  discussing  this  par- 
ticular point.  He  wished  to  call  back  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  real  question 
before  them.  He  could  not  understand 
why  they  should  be  called  upon  to  vote 
13,000  more  men  than  during  the  profuse 
Tory  administrations.  Her  Majesty,  in 
her  Speech  from  the  Throne,  declared  that 
this  country  was  on  the  most  amicable 
footing  with  all  foreign  powers,  and  he 
therefore  could  see  no  reason  for  thus 
largely  increasing  our  naval  force.  As  he 
meaut  to  propose  several  reductions  of 
taxation,  he  felt  bound  to  take  every 
opportunity  of  putting  it  in  the  power  of 
the  Government  to  carry  these  reductions 
into  effect. 

Mr.  Langdale  said,  that  there  was  a 
subject  which  had  been  scarcely  alluded 
loin  this  discussion, but  which  he  thought 
it  was  right  to  mention,  namely,  the 
subject  of  impressment.  He  would  not 
go  into  any  long  argument  on  this  sub- 
ject, except  to  state,  that  as  he  was 
prepared  to  vote  for  the  abolition  of  im- 
pressment, he  felt  bound  to  take  into 
consideration  the  necessity  of  increasing 
our  force  in  the  proportion  that  we  de- 
prived the  Government  of  the  means  of 
assembling  that  force  when  any  emergency 
occurred.  It  was  dangerous  to  reduce 
the  naval  force  of  the  country  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  unable  to  collect  a  suffi- 
cient force  when  the  necessity  for  so  doing 
occurred.     He  was,  therefore,  prepared  to 


vole  for  the  whole  amount  of  force  pro- 
posed, as  he  should  be  prepared  to  vote 
for  the  abolition  of  impressment  when  the 
subject  was  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Hume  should  like  to  know  how  the 
service  was  carried  on  when  they  had 
13,000  men  less  than  they  were  now  called 
upon  to  vote  ?  He  was  as  desirous  as  any 
man  in  that  House  to  put  an  end  to  im- 
pressment, and, indeed,  he  might  say,  that 
very  few  had  brought  forward  that  question 
so  often  as  he  had.  He  was  not  one  who 
would  refuse  encouragement  to  the  sailor, 
on  the  contrary,  he  wished  to  see  the 
discipline  and  pay  such  as  to  induce  men 
voluntarily  to  enter  the  service.  But 
would  the  extravagant  vote  proposed  do 
any  thing  towards  effecting  this  purpose  ? 
The  House  was  called  upon  to  vote  for  the 
service  of  the  ensuing  year  34,000  men, 
out  of  whom  there  were  but  11,694 
seamen ;  so  that  the  whole  naval  force  of 
England  consisted  in  fact  of  11,694 
seamen.  To  what  extent  he  would  ask 
was  this  giving  encouragement  to  the  naval 
service  ?  He  would  ask  the  Houie  whether 
they  were  not  in  fact  weakening  themselves 
in  keeping  up  a  large  establishment  under 
the  delusive  idea  of  being  always  prepared 
to  meet  an  enemy?  The  only  effect  of 
keeping  up  large  establishments  of  this 
kind  was  to  add  to  the  half-pay  list,  thus 
encumbering  the  country,  and  preventing 
that  House  from  paring  down  the  esta- 
blishments. He  must  complain  of  the 
manner  in  which  promotion  in  the  naval 
service  was  obtained.  The  public  money 
ought  not  to  be  misapplied  in  the  promo- 
tion of  individuals  who  had  nothing  but 
their  birth  and  connection  to  recommend 
them  over  the  heads  of  more  meritorious 
but  less  advantageously  situated  officers. 
He  must,  however,  say,  that  it  was  not 
right  to  complain  that  justice  was  not  done 
to  the  naval  service,  as  the  number  of 
officers  to  seamen  was  altogether  dispro- 
portioned.  The  number  of  officers  was 
much  too  great.  He  saw  no  reason  for 
voting  34,000  men,  when  in  the  six  pre- 
ceding years  they  had  had  but  26,000. 
The  vote  appeared  to  him  extravagant, 
and  he  therefore  felt  bound  to  object  to  it. 

Captain  Jones  said,  that  if  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny 
were  adopted,  it  would  prevent  young  men 
from  entering  the  naval  service. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

On  the  question  that  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding 1 12,637/.  be  granted  for  defraying 
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Admiralty-office  being  put,  Tuesday,  March  6,  1838. 

Mr.  T.  Attwond  wished  to  put  two 
questions  to  the  Secretary  for  the  Admi- 
ralty, namely  '.  first,  whether  our  channel 
fleet  was  at  present  in  a  condition  to  meet 
twenty-six  Russian  line  of  battle  ships,  if 
they  should  make  their  appearance  ?  and, 
secondly  whether  our  Mediterranean  fleet 
was  in  a  condition  to  meet  sixteen  line  of 
battle  ships  of  the  same  power,  in  case  we 
wished  to  pass  through  the  Dardanelles? 

Mr.  C.  Wood  said,  he  believed  that  we 
had  not  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line  afloat 
in  the  channel,  but  he  doubted  not  that  if 
the  Russi 


pearance  there,  wi 
dition  to  meet  then 
Mediterranean,  he 
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ihould  be  in  a  con- 
With  respect  to  the 
as  inclined  lo  think 
ler  had  overrated  the 
fleet  in  the  Meditet- 
that  they  were  only 
ind  not  sixteen.  He 
British    fleet  on   that 


station  wtyild  be  in  a  condition  to  meet 
the  Russan  whenever  occasion  offered. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

On  the  vote  of  554,383/.  for  naval 
■lores  for  building  and  repairing  of  the 
fleet,  bein^  proposed. 

Captain  Pechell  took  occasion  to  ex- 
press a  hope  that  means  would  be  taken 
to  provide  swifter  ships  as  cruisers  after 
slavers;  and  that  the  captains  of  the  British 
service  should  no  longer  be  liable  to  see  a 
slaver  before  them  and  not  be  able  to  cap- 
ture her.  An  instance  of  the  latter  kind 
^^.Iwremembered,  wherein  a  ten-gun  vessel, 
after  giving  chase  for  two  days  to  a  slaver 
without  being  able  lo  overtake  her,  would 
have  had  to  give  up  the  pursuit  altogether 
in  despair,  the  slaver  having  got  out  of 
sight,  when  she  fell  in  with  another  ship, 
named  the  Columbine,  lo  whom  she 
pointed  out  the  track  of  the  slaver,  and 
who  then  pursued  and  overlook  her.  It 
was  impossible  ihai  the  slave  trade  could 
he  successfully  put  down  until  this  defect 
was  remedied,  and  the  ten-gun  ships  now 
employed  in  the  service,  condemned  to 
the  same  fate  as  the  slavers  themselves, 
namely,  sawed  in  two  and  pulled  asunder. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

Several  other  grants  were  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed. 
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Importation  op  Hindoos  into  Guia- 
NA.J  Lord  Brougham  :'  If,  my  Lords,  of  all 
the  subjects  that  ever  engaged  the  atten- 


•  From  a  coirecled  Report  publisbed  by 
Ridgway,  with  the  following  Prefix,  which 
we  preserve,  as  it  is  connected  with  the 
Debates. 

To  AKTavnDoBE  or  Wellington,  k.  d., 
G(£.,  Sec.,  &c. 

The   unifona  candour   which  guides  your 

public  conduct,  and  ao  often  makes  you 
sacrifice  what  ordinary  men  would  reckon  fair 
party  advantages,  induces  me  to  hope  that  you 
will  listen  lo  the  earnest  entreaty  which  1  now 
make,  that  you  would  peruse  the  arguments 
and  the  statements  of  this  speech,  with  the 
attention  ccrtainlv  due  lo  the  subject,  though 
nol  to  the  speaker.  If  you  do,  I  feel  very 
confident  that  you  will  be  disposed  to  admit 
that  your  moving  the  previous  question  upon 
my  resolutions  last  night,  was  ill-considered ; 
and  even  if  you  should  not  arrive  at  this  coiu 
elusion,  I  still  entertain  the  most  sanguine 
hope,  that  afurther  attention  lo  the  subject  will 
incline  you  to  support  the  next  proposition 
which  may  be  brought  forward  upon  the  same 

meaning  of  a  previous 
lilh  propriety  be 
iginai  motion  was 
own  merits.  Con- 
before,  within  my 

re  by  a  proceeding 
i  their  ^uilt  or  their  error,  and  only 
unwillingness  to  condemn  them, 
the  truth  of  the  resolutions  was  unde- 
the  previous  question  last  night  could 
have  no  meaning,  and  my  motion  should  have 
been  met  with  a  direct  negative. 

The  eagerness  wiih  which  the  Ministers 
caught  at  your  olTur  of  Iciting  Ihem  escape, 
censured  in  substance,  Ihoogh  without  a  for- 
mal sentence  pronounced  against  them,  pro- 
vided they  would  adopt  and  enact  your  plan 
themselves,  was  very  remarkable.  But  this 
made  no  difierence  in  Iheir  former  conduct 
Nay,  all  the  regulations  which  they  can  make 
must  leave  the  worst  parts  of  their  whole  error 
untouched ;  because  ihey  cannot  make  laws 
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tioD  of  this  country  and  of  its  Parliament^ 
the  one  which  I  am  about  to  broach  before 
your  Lordships  has  been  found  to  possess 
at  all  times  the  most  commanding  attrac- 
tions ;  and  if^  after  struggling  in  the  public 
mind^  and  in  the  chambers  of  the  Legisla- 
ture through  a  long  course  of  years,   it  at 
length  ended  in  the  most  brilliant  victory 
ever   gained    by  truth  for  humanity  and 
justice;  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that  now, 
when  we  had  l>een  fain  to  hope  the  battle 
was  won,  the  doom  of  the  slave  trade  pro- 
nounced by  the  universal  voice  of  mankind, 
and  the  state  of  slavery   itself  condemned, 
the  only   question  being  as  to  the  precise 
moment  for  executing   the  sentence,   the 
question  of  the  traffic  will  be  found  to  have 
lost  nothing  of  its  pristine  and  enduring 
interest,    but  that  the   attention   of  the 
world  will  be  arrested  and  the  feelings  of 
mankind  be  aroused  in  greater  excess  than 
ever  by  the  new  ingredient  mingled  in  the 
cup  of  bitter  disappointment  at  finding  our 
hopes  still  80  far  from  realised,  and  marking 
the  efforts  once  more  making  to  revive  that 
execrable  traffic,  which   all  men  had  be- 
lieved  to  have   been   for  ever  destroyed. 
For  when  I  look  at  this  Order  in  Council 
and  compare  its  frame,   its  professed  ob- 
ject,   its    inevitable    consequences,    with 
everything  that   the  history  of  the  past 
has  taught  us  of  the  slave-trade,  1  am  com- 
pelled to  express  the  bitterness   of    the 
anguish  which  fills  my  bosom  on  reflecting 
that  towards  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  full  fifty  years  after  that  mon- 
strous iniquity  was  dragged  into  the  light 
of  public  discussion,  and  thirty  years  after 
we  believed  it  extirpated  from  the  British 
world,    I   am   actually  stanHing  here  to 
grapple  with  a  measure  which  all  but  pro- 
fesses  to  plant  it  anew,  and  of  necessity 
must  have  the  effect  of  extending  its  range 
to  coasts  which  hitherto  it  had  spared. 

for  the  coast  of  Africa  or  the  settlements  of 
foreign  Crowns. 

But  if  is  certain,  nay  if  it  is  admitted  by 
yourself  and  others,  that  this  order  should  not 
have  been  issued,  at  all  events  without  guards 
and  precautions,  surely  it  was  not  expecting 
too  much  to  look  for  an  expression  of  disap- 
proval from  Parliament,  when  a  measure  for 
encouraging  the  slave-trade  was  brought  before 
it.  The  character  of  the  country  and  its 
success  in  all  negotiations  on  the  foreign  traffic 
seemed  imperatively  to  require  that  step. 

I  have  in  this  address  to  your  Grace 
emploved  not  the  language  of  panegyric,  which 
you  of  all  men  would  the  most  despise,  but 
the  language  of  truth,  which  you  know  well 
how  to  value.    "  The  treachery  which  deceives 
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But  in  thus  coming  forward  no  man  can 
accuse  me  of  proposing  a  censure  against 
the  Government    without    giving    ample 
warning  and  afibrding  abundant  opportu- 
nity for  escape  or  amendment.     It  is  up- 
wards of  six  weeks  since  I  dragged  to  light 
this  reluctant  Act  of  Council — I  savreluc- 
tant — because  though  passed  in  July  last, 
not  the  least   intimation  of  its  existence 
was  ever  given  by  publication  in  the  Ga* 
zetie,  the  ordinary  repertory  of  much  less 
important    proceedings    of  State.     I   am 
told,  indeed,  that  it  is  the  practice  not  to 
publish  such  Orders — but  I  am  sure  it  is 
a  course   **  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance."   For  when  we  con- 
sider that  such  orders  framed  in  private  by 
the  Minister,  make  the  law  of  the  crown 
colonies  as  absolutely  as  the  law  of  England 
is  made  by  the  enactments,  the  open  and 
public  enactments,  of  King,  Lords,   and 
Commons,  surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  desire 
that  those  resolutions  of  the  executive  Go- 
vernment, thus  private  in  their  adoption, 
and  it  may  be,  little  considered  before  made, 
should  not   be  consigned    at  once  to   the 
council  books,  where  they  can  only  be  ac- 
cessible  to  the  clerks,  but  should  be  pro- 
mulged  to  the  whole  people  whose  interests 
they  concern,  whose  conduct  they  govern. 
When   I  denounced   this  order,    I  stated 
shortly  but  distinctly,  my  reasons  for  con- 
demning it ;    I  showed  in  some  detail  how 
it  must  work,  I  referred  to  the  former  his- 
tory  of   slave-trading  to    illustrate    my 
meaning ;     and    believing,   or   willing  to 
believe,  that  it  had   been   issued  through 
inattention,  or  negligence,  or   indolence, 
or  ignorance  of  the  subject,  I  said,    *'  Let 
it  only  be  withdrawn,  and  I  shall  never 
again  advert  to  the  subject  in  any  way— 
nor  comment   upon  the  issuing  it — nor  in 
any  manner  make  it  the  subject  of  obser- 
vation."      I  have  waited  since  then,  anx- 

is  as  criminal  as  that  which  would  dethrone 
you," — was  the  memorable  saying  of  the  great 
French  orator  to  a  Sovereign,*  who  loved  the 
treason  of  pleasing  flattery  more  than  the 
loyalty  of  unpalatable  truth. 

It  is  a  thing  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
honour  and  interest  of  the  country,  that  one 
who  stands  in  your  pre-eminent  position 
should,  upon  such  a  question  as  the  slave- 
trade,  have  his  eyes  opened,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  found  to  side  with  all  the  other  great 
statesmen  of  his  age. 

March  7th,  1838.  Brougham. 


•  Massillon^"  La  perfidid  qui  vous  trompe 
est  auRsi  criminelle  que  celle  qui  vous  detro* 
neroit." 
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iously  looking  for  its  recall ;  but  I  find  my 
not  unfriendly  suggestion  was  thrown 
away,  and  that  the  measure  is  persisted 
in,  maintained^  defended  by  its  authors. 
No  man,  then,  can  accuse  me  of  having 
stood  by  while  mischief  was  brewing, 
and  only  spoken  out  after  it  was  done. 
No  man  can,  without  the  most  indecent 
disregard  of  truth,  charge  me,  here,  with 
crying  "  I  warned  you,  when  the  event  is 
o'er."  And  yet  I  have  seen,  what  on  no 
other  evidence  than  the  testimony  of  my 
own  senses  I  could  have  believed,  this 
charge  made  against  me  when  it  was  just 
as  false  as  it  would  be  now.  I  have  been 
vilely,  impudently,  most  falsely  aspersed, 
for  standing  by  and  saying  nothing  on  the 
great  Canada  question — charged  in  the 
records  of  the  Government  press,  with 
being  like 

"  Juggling  friends,  who  never  spoke  before, 
But  cry  '  I  warnM  you,  when  the  event  is 

[o'er." 

— Incredible ! — but  true !  I  have  often 
heard  it  disputed  among  critics,  which  of 
all  quotations  was  the  most  appropriate — 
the  most  closely  applicable  to  the  subject- 
matter  illustrated  }  and  the  palm  is  gene- 
rally awarded  to  that  which  applied  to 
Dr.  Franklin  the  line  in  Claudian,  Eripiiit 
ccelo  fulmen^  scepirumque  tyrannis — yet 
still  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  and 
even  that  citation,  admirably  close,  as  it  is, 
has  rivals.  But  who  has  hit  upon  the  most 
inapplicable  quotation,  no  critic  will  here- 
after presume  to  doubt.  The  Government 
scribe  must  be  allowed  by  universal  con- 
sent to  bear  away  the  palm  of  inapt ness 
and  falsehood  from  all  his  rivals,  m  the 
art  of  false  quoting  as  of  fabrication.  So 
far  from  standing  bv  till  after  the  event,  I 
your  Lordships  and  the  Govern- 
>..«...  w  aS  long  ago  as  March  last,  and  after- 
wards warned  them  with  full  reasons,  and 
in  much  detail,  both  in  my  place  and  in 
an  elaborate  protest  which  yet  stands  on 
your  journals  to  record  the  warning  my 
voice  had  given.  So  far  from  waiting  till 
the  event  justified  my  warning,  and  then, 
crpng,  *'  I  warned  you,"  I  never  even  said 
80 — never  once,  that  lean  recollect  taunted 
them  with  having  neglected  my  warning 
voice  after  the  rebellion  broke  out  of  which 
I  had  bidden  them  to  beware.  If  then,  I 
DOW  say  that  I  do  not  expect  any  one  will 
have  the  effrontery  to  bring  a  similar 
charge  on  this  occasion,  it  is  not  because 
as  great  efirontery  had  not  been  displayed 
liefore,    but   because   such   audacity    can 


hardly  be  repeated  a  second  time  by  any 
one  at  so  short  an  interval  after  a  former 
exposure  to  the  indignation  and  scorn  of 
the  worlds  under  which,  unless  all  feeling 
be  extinct,  its  author  must  now  be  wri- 
thing. 

I  must  now  begin  by  shortly  re-stating 
what  I  six  weeks  ago  said  of  the  nature 
and  import  of  this  Order  in  Council.     An 
order  of  March,  1837>  had  sanctioned  the 
Ordinance  made  by  the  Court  of  Policy  in 
Guiana,  with  the  intention  of  confining  the 
period  of  apprenticeship  to  three  years. 
In   July,   representations  were  made   by 
some  planters  that  if  this  term  were  not 
extended   to   five  years,    no  man    could 
possibly  bring  any  labourers  into  the  co- 
lony.   No  cargoes  of  human  beings  could 
be  imported  to  share  the  lot  of  the  half, 
freed  slaves,  by  becoming  indentured  ap- 
prentices, if  they  could  only  be  bound  for 
three   years.     The  papers  on  your,  table 
give  both  the  memorials  of  the  planters, 
and  the  statement  of  the  colonial  depart, 
ment,  that  with  the  request  of  the  memor- 
ialists,  they   had  complied,  and  for  the 
reasons  assigned  in   the  memorial.     My 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Glenelg)  says^  in  so 
many  words,  when  announcing  to  the  Go- 
vernor of  Guiana,  the  change  made  in  the 
former  Ordinance,   that  it  was  made,  be- 
cause without  it  the  importer  of  such  car- 
goes   of   apprentices  would    not  find  it 
worth   his  while  to  carry  on  the  traffic, 
and  that  no  apprentices,  could  be  brought 
from  the  East.    It  was,  therefore,  avow- 
edly for  the  express  purpose,  luid   with 
the    deliberate     intention     of    facilitat- 
ing, of  encouraging,  of  stimulating  this 
traffic,  that  the  law  was  thus  changed.    It 
was  with  the  view  of  enabling  those  to 
carry  on  the  traffic  who  othem-ise  could 
not  do  so,  that  the  order  was  framed  and  is- 
sued, being,  I  think,  about  the  first  after 
the  Queen's  accession.  This  is  the  account 
given  by  the  Ministers  themselves  of  their 
own  conduct,   and   of  its  motives.     With 
their  eyes  open,  in  league  with  the  plan- 
ters, and  to  give  every  facility  for  the  im- 
portation of  apprentices  into  Guiana,  they 
adopted  this  measure.     It  is  easy,  indeed^ 
for  them,  and  their  West-Indian  confede- 
rates to  speak  in  soft  language  of  bringing 
over  free  men — of  introducing  labourers — 
of  increasing  the  number  of  hands  employed 
— of  enabling  the  owners  of  estates  to  find 
workmen  as  they  wanted  them.     But  I 
will  tear  away  all  these  fiimsy  disguises  — 
I  will  show  you  what  it  is  that  lurks  under 
these  fair  words— I  will  demonstrate  to 
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you>  and  by  facts^  rather  than  by  mere 
arguments^  what  every  one  of  those  whose 
acquaintance,  with  the  slave-trade  is  the 
most  enlarged  and  the  most  minute^  who 
have  for  half  a  century  and  more  been  occu- 
pied in  tracing  it  through  al]  its  forms, 
and  pursuing  it  in  each  disguise  which  it 
unceasingly  assumes — that  nothing  but 
slave  trading  is,  and  that  nothing  but  slave 
trading  can  be,  the  meaning  and  the  result 
of  all  that  is  thus  doiiig. 

And  for  this  purpose  J  must  first  desire 
your  Lordships  to  accompany  me  while  I 
cast  a  retrospective  glance  over  the  sad 
history  of  that  dreadful  commerce,  and  to 
mark  with  me  its  origin  and  its  progress 
in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  The  task  I 
know  is  painful ;  for  we  are  going  to  con- 
template by  far  the  blackest  page  in  the 
annals  of  our  race.  When  the  great 
satirist  of  England  described  our  species, 
reduced  by  his  sarcastic  fancy  to  a  dimi. 
nutive  stature,  as  the  most  vile,  cunning, 
cruel,  and  detestable  vermin  that  nature 
had  suffered  to  crawl  on  and  to  infest  the 
face  of  the  earth— he  was  held  to  have 
presented  an  exaggerated  picture  of  hu- 
man vices,  by  those  who  remembered  that 
he  only  professed  to  draw  it  from  the  court 
and  the  camp — the  perfidies  of  politicians 
and  the  cruelties  of  soldiers.  But  if  he 
had  thrown  into  the  canvass  the  crimes  of 
sordid  avarice,  combining  in  one  all  the 
frauds  that  distinguish  the  one  class  with 
all  the  heartless  cruelty  ascribed  to  the 
other;  if  he  had  darkened  his  picture  uith 
that  worst  of  all  the  monstrous  births 
which  that  execrable  vice  has  ever  engen-> 
dered — if  his  page  had  not  only  been  dis- 
figured with  tne  details  of  the  wholesale 
cunning  and  heartless  ingratitude  and  mean 
trickery,  that  shine  in  the  Statesman's  life, 
and  the  reckless  and  desperate  feats  that 
mark  the  course  of  the  warrior  with  blood, 
but  been  tinged  with  the  far  deeper  dye  of 
the  African  Slave  Trade,  combining  within 
itself  all  the  most  infernal  lineaments  of 
human  guilt — no  tongue  ever  could  have 
complained  of  the  exaggerated  terms  which 
Swift  has  employed,  and  all  would  have 
confessed  that  the  fidelity  of  truth  had 
been  the  guide,  and  not  the  gall  of  mis- 
anthropy the  distillment,  of  his  pen. 

It  seems  strange  that  a  traffic  of  all 
others  the  most  unnatural  and  the  most 
revolting  to  our  feelings,  should,  neverthe- 
less, be  found  in  every  age  and  nation  a 
practice  among  men,  as  if  a  propensity  to 
It  were  inherent  in  the  human  constitu- 
tion.    Whether  it  be  from  the  innate  thirst 


of  gain,  or  the  irrepressible  love  of  domin- 
ion, or  the  deep-rooted  selfishness  of  our 
nature,  anxious  to  save  our  own  toil  at 
another's  expense — certain  it  is,  that  a 
traffic  in  the  persons,  liberties,  labours, 
and  lives  of  our  fellow-men,  is  to  be  found 
in  one  age  or  another  of  society  wherever 
men  have  existed.  In  the  most  savag;*  state, 
the  fruit  of  war  is  slavery,  and  captives  be- 
come the  property  of  the  conquerors,  to  be 
used  and  to  be  transferred  and  dealt  in  at 
his  pleasure.  In  the  islands  discovered  by 
our  illustrious  naviu;ator,  and  unvisited  be- 
fore by  the  foot  of  civilised  man;  slavery 
was  found  in  various  forms,  sometimes  the 
state  of  absolute  bondage,  sometimes  of 
qualified  vassalage  resembling  our  inden- 
tured apprenticeship;  and  for  a  limited 
period  of  time  as  well  as  for  life.  Slavery, 
and  a  constant  traffic  in  slaves,  polluted 
the  most  refined  states  of  antiquity ;  and 
in  the  days  when  this  island  formed  but  a 
remote  and  barbarous  member  of  the  Ro- 
man world,  our  coasts  were  ravaged  by  the 
heathen  Slave  Trade,  as  those  of  Africa  are 
laid  waste  by  the  Christian  commerce. 
Bristol,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  since  the 
great  emporium  of  the  African  trade,  and 
a  principal  wrong-doer  in  the  modern 
enormity,  was,  in  ancient  times,  a  great 
emporium  of  the  Roman  Slave  traffic,  and 
a  victim  of  the  crimes  she  afterwards  imi- 
tated in  the  days  of  her  civility  and  refine- 
ment. The  feudal  times  in  the  Western 
worl(l,were  familiar  with  slavery  and  slave 
dealing  in  all  its  forms.  £very  kind  of 
bondage  was  then  known.  There  was  the 
villein  in  gross,  liable  to  be  possessed  and 
to  be  dealt  in  as  a  beast  or  any  other 
chattel — the  villein  regardent,  native,  or 
ascriptus  glebce,  who  could  not  be  removed 
from  the  place  of  his  birth,  but  belonged 
to  the  land  and  to  its  owner.  The  slave 
under  a  contract  affixing  terms  and  time* 
was  also  the  growth  of  the  same  system 
which  made  so  little  of  human  rights  and 
feelings,  and  gave  to  mere  force  so  much 
dominion.  The  state  of  hired  slavery  and 
of  apprenticeship,  or  a  mitigated  slaver y^ 
arising  out  of  contract  and  for  a  consider- 
ation, whether  of  hire  or  of  being  taught 
some  trade,  was  a  genuine  produce  of 
feudality  and  its  servile  tenures  and  op- 
pressive practices. 

In  the  East,  the  history  of  our  race  pre- 
sents the  same  features,  excepting  that  the 
mild  influence  of  Christianity  was  there 
wanting,  and  the  perpetration  of  similar 
crimes  was  less  inexcusable.  To  supply 
those  countries  with  slaves  the  contvt  of 
P2 
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Africa  was  traversed  by  caravans^  which 
carried  her  children  into  the  more  wealthy 
and  civilised  regions  of  Asia.  But  the  life 
of  domestic  slaves  mitigated  'the  lot  of 
those  captives — living  in  the  houses  of 
their  masters,  and  sharing  in  his  comforts 
— little  exposed  to  extremes  of  climate — 
hardly  ever  doomed  to  severe  toil — often 
admitted  to  confidential  stations — not  un- 
frequently  rising  even  to  high  employment 
— they  tasted  as  little  of  the  bitterness  of 
slavery  as  is  compatible  with  the  mildest 
form  of  that  always  bitter  cup.  But  an 
event  now  happened^  which  gave  to  slavery 
an  aspect  far  more  hideous  thun  it  had  ever 
before  worn  even  in  the  most  barbarous 
regions^  and  in  the  darkest  times. 

Then  succeeded  things,  the  record  of 
which  tinges  with  its  deepest  shades  the 
darkest  page  in  the  history  of  man  ;  and 
yet  that  page  was  next  to  the  most  bril- 
liant by  far  of  the  eventful  volume.  As  if 
to  bring  down  Spain  from  the  summit  of 
glory  to  which  her  fame  had  been  elevated 
by  the  daring  genius  of  Columbus^  she 
plunged  into  an  abyss  of  crimes,  and 
mingling  all  perfidy  with  all  cruelty,  the 
sordid  thirst  of  gold  with  the  inhuman 
appetite  for  blood,  enacted  such  scenes  as 
have  called  down  upon  the  Spanish  name 
the  reprobation  of  the  world,  and  as  the 
just  execration  of  centuries  have  left  still 
inad?quate]y  condemned.  The  simple,  un- 
offending Indians  were  seized  upon,  distri- 
buted in  lots  like  cattle,  like  cattle  worked^ 
but  not  spared  like  cattle ;  for  they  were 
worked  to  death  by  their  hard  task-masters 
exacting  far  more  than  their  feeble  frames 
could  ^U8tain.  Nor  was  it  till  the  total 
extirpation  of  their  race  approached,  and 
there  seemed  reason  to  fear  thai  the  field 
could  no  longer  be  tilled  nor  the  mine  ex- 
p]  r<  d  to  allay  the  fierceness  of  Spanish 
avarice,  that  a  thought  was  given  to  their 
sufferings,  or  the  means  sought  for  their 
relief  The  substitution  of  African  for 
Indian  labourers,  was  the  expedient  re- 
sorted to  by  an  unnatural  uni(m  between 
short-sighted  philanthropy  and  clear, 
sighted  interest ;  and  out  of  this  union 
was  engendered,  and  under  this  appella- 
tion was  cloaked,  the  monster  which  we 
have  since  learned  to  loathe  and  detest  an 
the  African  Slave  Trade.  The  course 
taken  then,  at  the  beginning  of  the  l6th 
century,  was  the  same  with  that  which,  in 
this  country,  was  pursued  last  year.  Me- 
morials were  delivered  in  to  the  Colonial- 
office  in  theDowning-street  of  Madrid;  re. 
preNDtaUoDf  w^r«  ipadt  that  th^  decr«uM 


of  the  Indians  had  begotten  apprehensioDS 
of  the  hands  no  longer  sufficing  for  the 
work  of^  the  West-Indian  estates ;  the  ne- 
cessity was  urged  of  introducing  into  the 
West,  labourers  from  the  East,  (as  the 
process  was  termed  in  either  case),  and  the 
facilities  were  asked,  which  Government 
alone  could  give,  to  favour  this  important 
operation,  on  which  it  was  alleged  the 
fortunes  of  the  planters^  and  the  fate  of 
the  Colonial  empire  depended.  I  might 
easily,  from  these  papers  before  you,  cull 
out  the  very  expressions  used  in  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  parties  at  Madrid. 
In  neither  the  l6th  century  nor  the  19thy 
Were  the  terms  of  Slave-trading,  or  any 
thing  equivalent,  employed:  but  in  both 
instances,  it  was  the  supply  of  hands,  the 
introduction  of  labourers,  the  encourage, 
ment  of  emigrants,  the  obtaining  of  work- 
men— phrases  which  dance  through  these 
despatches  in  various  collocation,  and  in 
apparently  innocent  array.  To  this  scheme 
a  man  lent  himself^  whose  name  will  de- 
scend to  the  latest  ages,  as  a  pattern  of 
[lersevering  and  disinterested  benevolence, 
and  a  monument  of  its  uselessness,  nay,  its 
mischiefs,  if  the  good- will  only  exist,  and 
is  not  under  the  control  of  sound  reason; 
a  lasting  proof,  that  to  serve  mankind, 
the  act  must  keep  pace  with  the  inten* 
tion.  Bartholomew  de  Las  Casas  was 
that  ill-judging  and  well-meaning  phi- 
lanthropist, who,  having  devoted  hia 
blameless  life  to  mitigating  the  sufferings 
of  the  Indian,  could  see  nothing  but 
charity  and  kindness  in  relieving  him  by 
substituting  the  hardier  African  in  his 
stead  ;  and  he  joined  with  the  planters  in 
the  application  to  the  Colonial  Secretary 
of  the  aay,  for  so  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Spain  may  well  be  called,  as  American 
affairs  formed  the  bulk  of  his  administra- 
tion. But  in  Cardinal  Ximenes  they 
found  a  statesman  of  equal  humanity  and 
wisdom  ;  he  agreed  with  the  benevolent 
*'  Protector  of  the  Indians,"  in  desiring  to 
relieve  that  injured  race,  but  he  said  that 
he  understood  not  the  left-handed,  oiie- 
eyed  philanthropy  which  would  take  the 
burthen  from  the  shoulders  of  one  people 
to  lay  it  still  more  heavily  on  those  of 
another;  and  that  the  speculation  in 
African  labourers  should  receive  no  aid 
from  him.  This  sagacious  statesman, 
however,  was  now  in  the  extremity  of  old 
age ;  on  his  death  the  young  Emperor 
took  the  helm  of  government  into  his  own 
hands ;  ignorant  of  colonial  affairs,  and 
•urroundsd    by  Flemish  QOMncillort  who 
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knew  no  better,  he  listened  to  the  plans  of 
the  speculators;  he  granted  a  patent  for 
the  yearly  introduction  of  4,000  negroes, 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
regular  slave-traffic  which  had  before  only 
occasionally,  and  on  a  very  trifling  scale, 
been  driven  by  a  few  Portuguese  settled 
in  the  Brazils.  Thus  was  established  that 
infernal  policy  which  for  above  three  cen- 
turies has  been  the  scourge  of  Africa. 
After  it  had  desolated  that  unhappy  con- 
tinent for  many  ages,  by  the  blackest 
crimes  ever  committed  systematically  by 
men,therehappily  arose  in  this  our  country 
a  roan,  who  to  the  pure  benevolence,  the 
pious  zeal,  the  inextinguishable  love  of  his 
fellow  creatures,  the  indomitable  persever- 
ance of  Las  Casas,  united  the  only  merit 
which  was  wanting  in  Lis  character,  a 
strict  love  of  justice  and  a  sound  iudgment, 
the  guide  of  his  principles  and  his  conduct. 
Need  I  name  him  whose  venerable  form 
already  stands  before  you,  even  in  my  feeble 
picture  ?  Thomas  Clarkson  yet  lives,  till 
lately  happy  in  the  reflection  that  he  first 
brought  to  light  the  horrors  of  the  A  frican 
traffic,  but  now  is  tasting,  with  all  the 
surviving  friends  of  the  abolition,  the 
bitter  mortification  of  finding  that  their 
labours  are  to  begin  again,  since  the  Go- 
vernment has  become  the  patron  of  a  new 
slave  trade;  and  there  is,  1  tell  you 
plainly,  but  one  opinion  and  one  feeling 
pervading  every  place  where  an  abolition- 
ist is  to  be  found,  and  that  is  the  opinion 
and  the  feeling  which  ull  have  urged  me 
to  lose  not  a  moment  in  expressing  to  your 
Lordships.  With  Thomas  Clarkson,  and 
with  his  tarly  associate,  the  learned,  pious, 
and  truly  humane  Granville  Sharpe,  was 
joined,  soon  after,  another,  and  their  most 
powerful  fellow- labourer,  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
whose  name  will  be  revered  as  long  as 
wisdom  and  eloquence  attract  the  admira- 
tion, or  virtue  and  piety  command  the 
love,  of  mankind.  He  it  was  who  brought 
the  slave  trade  before  Parliament  for  trial. 
And  now  let  us  attend  for  a  moment  to 
the  way  in  which  the  traffic  was  defended, 
because  we  shall  find  the  self.same  topics 
adduced,  nay,  and  the  same  language  used, 
as  are  now  employed  to  defend  the  present 
measure. 

The  slave-trader  took  high  ground. 
He  was  not  to  be  cowed  by  the  big  words 
of  the  philanthropists;  he  would  not  be 
put  down  by  senseless  clamour,  or  silenced 
by  the  cry  of  mistaken  humanity.  The 
threats  of  the  abolitionists  should  not  drive 
hiin  from  his  honest  occupation^  nor  the 


calumnies  of  his  adversaries  destroy  an 
important  branch  of  trade  which  (and 
here  I  blush  to  say  he  did  speak  the 
truth,)  the  Legislature  had  sanctioned,  and 
even  encouraged.  He  would  show,  that  the 
African  was  happier  by  far  in  the  West 
Indies  than  at  home;  that  he  was  not 
stolen  and  carried  over  by  force,  but 
rescued  from  murder,  or,  if  not,  from  a 
more  cruel  slavery  in  Africa ;  and  that  this 
great  branch  of  commerce,  this  importa- 
tion of  labourers,  as  it  was  called  both  in 
1788  and  1838,  proved  no  less  l>eneficial  to 
the  continent  they  wt-re  drawn  from,  than 
to  the  islands  they  were  brought  to  cul- 
tivate. Thus  General  Tarleton  assert^, 
that  the  Africans  themselves  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  slave  trade— complained  that 
people  were  led  away  by  a  mistaken 
humanity — affirmed  that  the  greatest 
misrepresentations  were  abrond-— denied 
the  miseries  of  the  middle  passage,  in 
which  he  said  only  ^ve  in  500  died,  while 
ten  and  a- half  percent,  perished  «)f  our  re- 
giments on  board  of  West- Indian  transports 
— and  cited  in  proof  of  the  happiness  and 
comfort  of  the  negro  slave  exceeding  that 
of  the  English  peasant,  the  authority  of  a 
governor,  two  admirals,  one  captain,  and  a 
commodore  —  all  naval  officers  heing 
through  the  whole  controversy  frientlly  to 
the  slave-trade,  and  willing  witnesses  to 
the  blessings  of  negro  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies  ;  a<  military  men,  who  saw  far  more 
of  those  blessings,  were  generally  observed 
to  t:ike  the  opposite  side  of  the  question. 
The  report  of  General  Tarleton's  speech  I 
take  from  the  Parliamentary  history  for 
1791  ;  but  Sir  William  Young's,  which 
follows,  bears  internal  evidence  of  having 
proceeded  from  his  own  pen,  for  I  am  very 
sure  no  reporter  in  modern  times  ever  used 
the  words  «*hath"  and  "doth,"  as  this 
account  of  the  worthy  Baronet*s  speech 
does  throughout.  "  Far  be  it  from  me," 
says  he,  ''to  defend  a  traffic  in  human 
beings.*'  But  then  he  did  not  regard  the 
African  commerce  at  all  in  that  light.  He 
denied  that  a  system  of  kidnapping  sup- 
plied the  slaves.  They  were  captives  in 
war,  or  they  sold  themselves  into  bondage ; 
or  were  men  who  must  perish  in  a  famine, 
or  be  murdered  by  wholesale  at  the  funeral 
of  their  chiefs,  but  for  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Liverpool  trader,  who  rescued  them 
from  hunger  or  the  sword.  Then  to  cul- 
tivate the  colonies  without  this  trade,  was 
wholly  impossible ;  the  decrease  was  two 
or  two  and  a- half  per  cent,  a-year  in  the 
slave  population,  the  same  proportion  as  I 
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find  now  given  in  the  papers  before  us ) 
but  in  one  colony  especially,  this  necessity 
is  80  strongly  represented,  says  Sir  Wil- 
liara,  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  And 
what  colony,  think  your  Lordships,  is  tbat 
whose  cry  for  more  hands — new  workmen 
— a  supply  of  labourers  from  the  East — 
went  up  so  loudly  half  a  century  ago? 
Why,  the  very  colony  of  Guiana,  upon 
whose  demand  and  for  whose  use  the  pre- 
sent Order  in  Council  is  framed  !  But 
there  is  this  difference,  that  in  1791* 
Africa  alone  was  required  to  supply  the 
wants  of  Guiafia;  whereas  we  are  now 
extending  the  drain  to  all  the  territories 
within  the  East-India  Company's  charier. 
General  Phipps  and  others  contended  that 
all  Africans  were  shwes ;  that  the  traffic 
was  supplied  in  almost  every  instance 
voluntarily,  not  by  kidnapping  ;  and  that 
the  negro  was  far  better  off  in  our  islands 
than  in  his  own  country.  It  never  struck 
these  advocatts  of  crime  that  the  poor 
African,  who  had  never  seen  the  ocean, 
could  by  no  possibility  form  an  idea  of  the 
suffering  he  was  about  to  endure,  or  the 
scenes  into  which  he  was  to  be  conveyed  ; 
and  that  to  give  him  any  such  notions 
would  hai'e  been  as  difficult  as  to  make  him 
comprehend  the  transactions  of  another 
planet.  Memorable  were  the  words  of 
Mr.  Pitt; — memorable  the  sudden  reply 
with  which  he  swept  all  those  sophistries 
away  !  Would  thai  his  awful  voice  could 
now  sound  them  in  his  successor's  ears! 
Would  to  God  that  he  were  still  among 
us  to  make  these  walls  echo  the  language  of 
his  indignation  and  chase  away  at  once 
and  for  ever  the  miserable  pretences,  the 
shadows  of  an  excuse  urged  for  these 
abominable  proceedings !  "  Alas  !  alas  !  " 
(said  that  great  man)  you  make  human 
beings  the  subjects  of  your  commerce,  as 
if  they  were  merchandise,  and  you  refuse 
theni  the  benefit  of  the  great  law  which 
governs  all  commercial  dealings — that  the 
supply  must  ever  adapt  itself  to  the  de- 
mand." But  on  the  slave-traders  all 
appeals  to  reason,  or  to  feeling,  were 
thrown  away.  The  very  next  time  that 
the  subject  was  brought  before  Parliament, 
we  find  them  reiterating  their  assertions, 
that  no  wars  and  no  kidnappings  were 
caused  by  the  trade,  and  their  contrasts 
of  West-Indian  happiness  with  African 
distre^.  Alderman  Brook  Watson,  repre- 
senting the  great  city  of  London,  was 
heard  to  avow,  that  were  humanity  con- 
cerned in  the  abolition,  he  should  at  once 
support  the  measure,  but  it  was  all  the 


other  way— the  negro  being  removed  from 
a  worse  to  a  better  state.  Your  Lordships 
will  give  me  credit  for  not  adverting  to  a 
topic  urged,  hardly  to  an  expression  used, 
in  these  memorable  debutes  for  the  support 
of  the  slave  trade,  to  which  a  match  may 
not  be  found  in  the  papers  before  you  upon 
the  proposed  Guiana  importation.  The 
worthy  magistrate's  comparison  is  paral- 
leled by  a  similar  contrast  in  the  papers 
between  the  state  of  the  Coolies  in  Asia^ 
and  after  their  removal  to  the  Mauritius. 

The  Alderman  too,  like  my  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Glenelg)  and  his  West-India  allies, 
had  no  kind  of  objection  to  regulate  the 
trade.  No  one  who  defended  it  ever  had. 
From  1788  to  the  period  of  its  extinction, 
I  never  yet  found  one  either  of  those  en- 
gaged in  it,  or  of  those  who  defended  it, 
make  the  least  objection  to  put  it  under 
as  many  regulatit)us  as  the  wit  of  man 
could  devise.  And  why  ?  Because  these 
men  knew,  what  we  too  know  as  to  the 
new  traffic  sanctioned  by  Government, 
that  all  regulations  must  of  necessity  fail 
and  go  for  nothing — that  all  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  abuses  with  which  it  is  inseparably 
connected,  of  cruelty  and  fraud  both  in 
procuring,  and  in  conveying,  and  in  em- 
ploying the  slaves  or  apprentices,  must  in- 
fallibly fail,  if  the  regulations  were  devised 
by  the  wisdom  of  an  angel.  But  again, 
they  baid  in  1791  as  they  say  now — '•  You 
need  not  be  disturbed  as  to  treatment  on 
the  voyage ;  trust  to  men's  interests  if 
you  won't  confide  in  their  honesty  and 
humanity" — and  surely,  said  Lord  Penryn, 
then  member  for  Liverpool,  it  is  the  trader's 
interest  to  carry  over  as  many  Negroes  in 
a  healthy  state  as  possible.  Such  was  the 
reasoning  by  which  we  were  argued  out  of 
a  belief  even  in  the  horrors  of  the  middle 
passage;  such  the  grounds  on  which  were 
denied  all  the  atrocities — the  torments— 
the  murders  of  which  the  slave-ship  is 
universally  the  scene,  and  on  which  those 
men  expected  to  make  the  world  reject  the 
frightful  history  of  those  prodigious  crimes 
as  the  fabrications  of  calumny,  or  the 
creatures  of  a  distempered  imagination.  I 
shall  presently  show  you  that  already  the 
new  traffic  cncouragea  by  our  Government 
and  incapable  of  being  driven  at  all  with- 
out its  help,  has  led  to  scenes  of  nearly  the 
same  description,  and  which  before  long 
will  almost  equal  the  horrors  of  the  middle 
passage  itself. 

The  same  advocates  of  the  traffic  have 
recorded  their  defence  of  slavery  and  slare« 
trading  in  their  works.     I  have  this  mom* 
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ing  refreshed  my  recollection  of  Sir  William 
Young's  writings,  by  reading  his  West- 
Indian  Tour,  undertalcen  immediately  after 
the  debate  of  which  1  have  siv^en  you  an 
abstract.  In  St.  Vincent's  lie  says  to  a 
friend,  the  day  of  his  landings  that  far  from 
the  slaves  being  an  oppressed  race,  the 
proudest  human  being  he  erer  beheld  was 
a  Negro  woman.  After  passing  the  winter 
months  there,  he  exclaims,  ''  All  you 
know  in  England  of  jolly  Christmas  rails 
very  far  short  of  the  Negro's  three  days' 
Christmas  in  this  Island."  He  visits  a 
slave-ship  just  arrived,  and  vows  he  can 
see  nothing  unpleasant  belonging  to  it. 
The  slaves  laughed  and  joked  with  him,  he 
says,  like  a  Davus  of  Terence.  Indeed  he 
is  fond  of  adorning  the  West  Indies  with 
classical  illusions,  having  himself  written 
a  very  poor  history  of  Athens.  The  squares 
and  streets  remina  him  of  the  Forum  and 
great  ways  of  old  Rome,  with  groups  of 
slaves  here  and  there.  He  goes  to  Antigua, 
and  there  the  slaves  dance  with  more  spirit 
and  grace  than  the  most  fashionable  circles 
in  England.  In  Tobago  it  is  still  the  same 
happy  scene.  '*  The  Negroes  seem  treated 
like  the  planter's  favourite  children."  I 
dare  to  say  in  one  respect  the  love  of  the 
parent  was  conspicuous  enough — I  mean 
in  not  sparing  the  rod, 

Such  were  the  pictures  of  slavery  com- 
forts, of  Negro  happiness,  with  which  the 
patience  of  the  country  was  worn  out,  and 
the  reason  of  Parliament  beguiled  for 
many  a  long  year;  and  such  the  argu. 
ments  by  which  men  were  persuaded  that 
there  was  something  wholly  unreasonable 
in  the  objections  we  were  always  urging 
against  wholesale  robbery  and  cruelty  and 
murder.  Nevertheless  our  strange  and 
paradoxical  opinions  daily  gained  ground. 
The  carrying  over  70,000  or  80,000  human 
beings  from  their  own  country  to  labour 
in  America,  of  whom  above  15,000  were 
brought  to  uur  settlements,  began  to  be 
universally  reprobated.  Men  came  to  feel 
that  such  a  traffic  could  no  longer  be  suf- 
fered, whether  the  objects  of  it  were  termed 
labourers,  or  apprentices,  or  more  fairly 
and  honestly,  slaves.  We  were  no  longer 
described  as  visionaries  and  theori>ts. 
Our  statements  were  no  more  regarded  as 
fictions  or  calumnies;  and,  at  length,  in 
spite  of  every  attempt  to  ward  off  the 
blow,  the  doom  of  the  traffic  was  pro- 
nounced, to  the  immortal  honour  of  the 
Cabinet  of  1806,  with  which  it  may  seem 
unaccountable,  but  is  yet  true,  that  some 
of  the  present  Government  were  closely 


connected.  Lord  Grey,  in  concert  with 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  brougnt  in  the  Abolition 
Bill,  and  thus  performed  what  I  really 
think,  and  I  believe  my  noble  and  most 
valued  Friend  himself  considers,  the  most 
glorious  act  of  his  long,  useful,  and  brilli- 
ant public  life.  It  was  passed  by  the 
greatest  majority  ever  known  on  a  great 
measure  long  the  subject  of  controversy. 
The  Commons,  by  sixteen  to  one,  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  slave-trade. 

The  predictions  of  the  planters,  that  the 
Negroes  must  decrease,  continued  to  haunt 
them  for  some  years,  and  various  schemes 
were  proposed  ror  keeping  up  the  numbers 
of  labourers.  This  led  Mr.  Barham,  in 
181],  to  propose  the  introduction  of  free 
labourers  from  Asia,  and  his  motion  forms 
the  next  event  of  importance  in  this  history. 
He  was  one  of  the  very  best  masters,  and 
most  successful  planters  in  Antigua;  and 
his  proposal  was  rested  wholly  upon  mo- 
tives of  kindness  towards  the  slaves.  These 
being,  as  he  thought,  reduced  in  numbers 
while  there  was  the  same  work  to  perform, 
in  consequence  of  the  embarrassments  of 
West- Indian  property  not  permitting  the 
produce  to  be  diminished  which  went  to 
satisfy  creditors,  there  seemed  reason  to 
apprehend  the  effects  of  the  Negro  labour 
being  so  much  increased.  The  reception 
of  this  plan  in  Parliament  was  very  re- 
markable. Mr.  Anthony  Browne,  then 
and  now  the  respectable  agent  for  Antigua, 
cautioned  the  House  against  being  led 
astray  by  its  feelings  in  behalf  of  the 
slaves,  to  sanction  an  impracticable  and 
visionary  scheme.  But  Mr.  Stephen  gave 
it  his  decided  opposition  upon  higher 
grounds.  Now,  than  Mr.  Stepnen*s,  there 
can  no  higher  authority  be  cited  on  slavery 
and  slave- trading,  and  every  thing  con- 
nected with  these  subjects.  He  had  long 
made  them  his  study ;  he  had  been  at  all 
times  the  zealous  co-operator  with  his 
Friend  and  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Wilber- 
force, in  the  Abolition  Committee ;  he  had 
passed  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  a  slave 
colony,  St.  Kitt's ;  and  since  his  return  to 
Europe  he  had  never  ceased  to  watch  over 
every  branch  of  the  great  questions  con- 
nected with  West-Indian  affairs.  His 
resistance  to  the  proposition  of  introducing 
free  labourers  into  the  Colonies,  as  it  was 
called  then  and  is  called  now,  was  grounded 
upon  the  injuries  thus  certain  to  be  in- 
flicted upon  the  people  whom  it  was  pro- 
posed to  transport  from  Asia;  and  Mr. 
Huskissou  adopting  the  same  views,  op- 
posed the  project  upon  the  same  grounds 
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An  accident  prevented  ^Jr.  Canning  from 
attending  this  debate,  as  absence  from  town 
upon  ttie  circuit  kept  me  also  away  from 
it.  I  felt  exceedingly  anxious  when  the 
subject  was  announced,  and  when  I  saw 
that  eminent  person  after  the  Committee 
had  been  appointed,  I  found  he  viewed  the 
subject  in  the  same  light  with  Mr.  Stephen 
and  myself  No,  no,  said  he,  it  is  enough 
to  have  desolated  Africa,  without  intro- 
ducing this  pest  into  Asia  too. 

The  next  circumstance  to  which  we 
must  look  in  pursuing  this  historical  re- 
trospect, is  the  traffic  which  for  some 
years  has  been  going  on  between  India 
and  the  Mauritius;  for  it  is  to  the  alleged 
success  of  this  experiment  that  we  are 
desired  to  look  by  the  patrons  of  the  new 
scheme— the  Government  and  the  Guiana 
pi  inters.  I  own  that  1  regard  whatever 
relates  to  the  Mauritius  with  extreme 
jealousy  in  all  slave  questions.  There  is 
no  quarter  of  the  globe  where  more  gross 
abuses  have  been  practised — nay,  more 
Vagrant  violations  of  the  law,  from  the 
ea^er  appetite  for  new  hands  which  the 
fertile  land  excites  in  the  uncleared  dis- 
tricts of  that  island.  It  was  in  1811,  that 
I  had  the  happiness  of  passing  the  act 
through  Parliament,  declaring  slave  trad- 
ing to  be  a  felony,  and  awarding  to  it  the 
punishment  of  transportation.  Some  years 
afterwards  it  was  made  capital.  Yet  in 
8|)ite  of  this  penal  sanction,  the  Mauritius 
planters  were  audacious  enough  to  intro- 
duce by  slave  traffic  so  many  Africans,  that 
Sir  George  Murray,  when  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  some  time  b«ick,  admitted 
25  000  at  least  to  have  been  tVius  brought 
thither  from  the  coasts  of  Africa.  No  less 
than  25,000  capital  felonies  had  thus  been 
perpetrated  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
hy  those  sordid  and  greedy  speculators. 
The  position  of  the  island  is  singularly 
adapted  for  carrying  on  this  detested  com- 
merce. Near  the  continent,  and  near  that 
part  of  it  where  we  have  no  settlement, 
and  keep  hardly  ever  any  cruisers,  no 
effective  check  upon  such  operations  can 
ever  be  maintained,  if  the  authorities  in 
the  island  itself  do  not  exercise  the  most 
vigilant  attention;  and  there  is  but  too 
much  reason  to  suspect,  from  what  came 
out  in  Mr.  Buxton's  Committee,  that  in- 
stead of  watching,  they  connived  at  one 
time,  while  some  high  in  office  encouraged 
the  offenders  and  even  partook  in  the  fruits 
of  their  crimes.  Doubtless,  if  the  Guiana 
OrJer  in  Council  is  suffered  to  subsist,  a 
like  privilege  will   be   extended   to  this 


island.  But  in  either  case  the  Africaii 
coast  is  under  the  operation  of  this  new 
traffic.  That  order  comprehends  it  in 
terms  the  roost  distinct.  Nor  does  it  only 
open  the  trade  to 

it ,  \\\^m  that  sail 

Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 
Mosambique*' — 

It  stretches  along  Sofala,  and  to  Guardafui 
and  Arabia  —  comprising  all  the  Asian 
Islands — 

"Ceylon  and  Timor,  Teruate  and  Cadore." 

It  then  includes  the  whole  coast  of  India» 
and  all  the  regions  of  that  vast  domain^ 
stretching 

"O'er  hills  where  flocks  do  feed,  beyond  the 
springs 
Of  Ganges  and  Hydaspes,  Indian  streams." 

All  those  plains  and  mountains — all  those 
ports  and  bays  and  creeks,  long  lines  of 
sea-beach  without  a  fort  or  a  witness^  a 
magistrate  to  control  or  an  eye  to  see  what 
is  done  —  from  Madagascar  to  the  Red 
Sea — from  the  Arabian  Gulf  along  Mala- 
bar, to  Travancore,  thence  from  Comorine 
to  the  mouths  of  the  Gangt  s,  and  of  all 
the  unknown  and  unnamed  streams  that 
water  the  peninsula  and  flow  into  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  is  in  such  vast  and 
such  desolate  regions  that  we  are  to  be 
told  this  order  will  never  be  abused,  and 
none  be  taken  by  force  nor  any  circum- 
vented by  fraud.  When  in  the  heart  of 
Europe,  with  all  men's  eyes  to  watch  him 
and  his  agents,  the  king  of  Prussia  could 
drive  his  trade  of  a  crimp  and  fill  his  army 
with  recruits  spirited  away  from  the  ban^ 
of  the  Rhine,  populous,  civilised  countries, 
enjoying  the  blessings  of  regular  govern- 
ment, the  protection  of  a  vigilant  police, 
and  entertaining  ambassadors  at  the  court 
of  Berlin — when  that  monarch  could,  in 
such  countries,  and  in  the  face  of  day, 
carry  off  the  priest  at  the  altar,  and  the 
professor  at  his  desk,  from  the  countries  on 
the  Rhine,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Oder,  and 
these  reverend  and  learned  recruits  were 
for  months  afterwards  found  carrying  his 
firelocks,  and  serving  in  his  ranks — how 
can  the  folly  be  sufficiently  derided  which 
represents  it  as  difficult  to  abuse  this 
abominable  regulation,  and  make  it  the 
cover  of  common  slave  trading  in  the  re- 
mote desolate  countries  watered  by  the 
Niger,  and  the  yet  more  deserted  shores 
of  Eastern  Africa,  through  which  nameless 
rivers  flow  into  the  sea.^  The  order  was 
passed  without  a  single  regi^lation  being 
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subjoined,  either  here  or  in  the  East  Indies^ 
to  prevent  such  abuses  or  to  limit  their 
amount.  But  to  speak  of  regulations  in 
such  circumstances^  is  too  absurd.  What 
regulations  can  the  wit  of  man  devise 
which  can  have  any  effect  at  all?  Nay> 
in  the  very  places  where  the  abuse  is  most 
likely  to  occur,  yon  liave  not  the  shadow 
of  authority  to  make  rules.  How  can  you 
legislate  for  the  slave.dealers  on  the 
eastern  coast,  north  of  the  Cape?  Yet 
there  the  worst  branches  of  the  old  slave- 
trade  at  this  moment  exist.  I  saw  only 
yesterday  a  person  who  had  been  present 
at  the  capture  of  a  Portuguese  slave-ship, 
which  had  sailed  from  the  coast  of  Zan- 
zebar,  with  800  negroes  on  board,  and 
lost  above  200  before  she  reached  her  port 
of  destination  in  the  Brazils.  Let  it  not 
then  1)0  said  that  regulations  may  be  de- 
vised for  preventing  abuse.  But  none 
have  been  attempted  or  thought  of.  The 
wretched  beings,  apprentices  you  call 
them,  are  to  be  carried  without  a  word 
said  specifying  the  tonnage,  regulating 
the  space  for  accommodation  between  the 
decks,  fixing  the  proportion  of  water  to 
drink,  or  provision  to  sustain  life,  order- 
ing medical  attendance,  directing  the 
course  of  the  voyage,  or  limiting  its  dura- 
tion. The  order  was  issued  here  in  July, 
.  before  it  could  possibly  be  known  that  any 
'\law  had  been  promulgated  in  Bengal,  for 
tfc.e  date  of  the  Bengal  regulation  was  May 
1,  and  it  was  sent  over  on  the  7th  of  June. 
ThatVegulation,  too,  was,  and  still  is,  con- 
fined to  .the  presidency  of  Fort  William. 
Nay,  more,  it  is  altogether  silent  on  every 
one  of  the  important  particulars  which  1 
have  mentioned,  and  merely  prescribes  in 
vague  and  general  terms  that  the  parties 
interested  in  disobeying  it,  and  on  whose 
conduct  it  sets  no  kind  of  watch,  shall 
attend  to  the  comforts  of  the  crew  and 
cargo. 

Contrast  now,  this  legislation  of  the 
Crown  with  the  enactments  of  the  Parlia- 
ment when  giving  laws,  I  will  not  say  in 
pari  materidt  but  on  things  incomparably 
less  demanding  legislative  care,  because 
hardly  liable  to  any  of  the  like  abuses.  A 
band  of  emigrants  are  about  to  leave  their 
native  country,  and  seek  their  fortunes  in 
the  western  world.  They  are  civilised 
men — well  acquainted  with  all  that  regards 
their  voyage  and  destination— generally 
well  informed — nay,  compared  with  the 
Coolies  of  Bengal,  or  the  Negroes  of  the 
Mozambic  coast,  I  have  a  right  to  say 
accomplished  persons.    In  the  Thames,  or 


the  Mersey,  or  the  Severn,  the  gallant 
ship  that  is  to  convey  them  forth  is  ready 
— her  crew  on  board — her  stores  taken  in 
— her  anchor  a-peak — her  sails  unfurled. 
Every  passenger  is  there,  and  as  the 
favouring  breeze  sounds  through  the 
cordage,  all  are  more  anxious  to  go  than 
the  captain  of  the  vessel  to  make  sail. 
Shall  she  go  ?  The  fore.top.sail  dangles 
from  the  mast  in  token  of  her  readiness  to 
drop  down  the  river  if  she  only  may.  Shall 
she  go  ?  No.  The  Act  of  Parliament 
interposes.  The  Act  of  Parliament  saySj 
No.  The  Act  of  Parliament  commands, 
under  penalties  which  may  not  be  risked, 
that  she  shall  stay  and  be  examined. 
'^  Come  ashore,  thou  captain,  says  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  show  thyself  worthy  to  take 
charge  of  so  many  British  subjects  on  the 
ocean.  Come  ashore  you  crew,  and  musteri 
that  the  equipment  be  seen  sufficient. 
Come  ashore,  thou  surgeon,  and  prove  by 
the  testimonials  of  Surgeons'  Hall  the 
requisite  fitness  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
health  of  this  emigrant  people  !  "  But,  at 
least  those  emigrants  may  remain  on  board. 
They  are  of  mature  age — fully  aware  of 
their  own  intentions — well  fitted  to  look 
after  their  own  interests,  and  guard  them- 
selves against  all  fraud.  They  may  keep 
in  the  births  where  they  are  counting 
every  minute  an  hour  that  is  lost  of  the 
propitious  wind  which  shall  waft  them  to 
the  wished -for  region  of  all  their  hopes. 
They  surely  may  remain  in  the  ship. 
Again  the  Act  of  Parliament  says.  No. 
Still  it  calls  aloud,  *'  Come  on  shore,  you 
emigrants  that  you  may  be  mustered,  and 
the  King's  officer  who  marshals  you  ex- 
amining into  each  man's  case  may  ascertain 
thut  none  are  carried  forth  against  their 
will,  and  that  no  fraud,  nor  circumvention, 
nor  delusive  misrepresentation  has  been 
practised  upon  any."  And  whence  all  this 
jealousy,  this  excessive  care,  which  seems 
even  to  protect  men  from  the  conse. 
quences  of  their  own  imprudence,  and  al- 
most interferes  with  their  personal  liberty 
in  order  to  make  their  maltreatment  im- 
possible ?  It  is  because  the  law  was  framed 
by  wise  and  provident  men,  who  had  well 
weighed  the  importance  of  throwing  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  sordid  cunning,  and 
had  maturely  calculated  the  hazards  of 
deception  being  practised,  and  abuses  of 
every  kind  creeping  into  a  traffic  so  little 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  afiPairs  as 
the  removing  masses  of  the  people  from  one 
hemisphere  to  another.  It  is,  because  the 
laws  so  jealously  guard  the  safety  of  the 
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subject,  that  lliey  will  take  every  elaborate 
precaution  to  exclude  even  the  possibility 
of  a  single  person  being  entrapped,  or  in- 
veigled, or  spirited  away,  lost  amongst  a 
crowd  of  emigrants,  whose  general  informa- 
tion about  all  they  are  doing — whose  general 
design  to  go — and  of  their  own  free  will  to 
go — and  with  their  eyes  open  to  go — no 
man  who  ever  made  these  laws  ever  doubted 
for  an  instant.  Therefore  are  all  these 
regulations  prescribed,  with  the  additional 
penalty  of  no  less  than  500/.  for  any  pas- 
senger taken  on  board  in  any  place  where 
no  Custom-house  stands,  and  no  officers  are 
ready  to  perform  the  examination — lest 
peradventurc  a  single  Englishman  may  by 
some  improbable  combination  of  accidents 
be  kidnapped  and  carried,  innocently  or 
ignorantly  into  a  foreign  land.  And  then 
comes  my  noble  Friend  (Lord  Glenelg) 
with  his  Order  in  Council — his  crown-made 
law — to  encourage  the  shipment,  not  of 
enlightened  Englishmen,  but  simple  Hin- 
doos and  savage  Africans,  in  distant,  desert 
coasts,  in  remote  creeks  and  bays  of  the 
sea,  laid  down  in  no  charts,  bearing  no 
name;  at  the  mouth  of  rivers  which  drain 
unknown  regions  far  inland,  and  carry 
down  their  streams  the  barbarous  natives 
to  an  ocean  which  they  had  never  beheld. 
Knowing  the  watchful  care,  the  scrupulous 
and  suspicious  jealousy  of  the  English  law 
made  by  Parliament  on  all  that  relates  to 
the  emigration  of  our  own  civilised  peo- 
ple—knowing that  the  shipper  would  be 
ruined  who  should  suffer  an  Englishman 
to  embark  of  his  own  free  will,  and  more 
desirous  to  go,  than  he  to  take  him,  where 
there  was  no  Custom-house  officer  to  watch 
the  operation — my  noble  Friend  makes  his 
colonial  law  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  en- 
abling thousands  and  thousands  of  simple, 
ignorant,  uncivilized  men  to  be  taken 
in  any  speculating  trader's  vessel,  in 
obscure,  nameless  places,  where,  instead  of 
revenue  establishments  and  public  officers, 
being  stationed,  the  footstep  of  no  Euro- 
pean, save  the  slave-trader  and  the  crimp, 
ever  was  known  to  have  trodden  since  the 
creation.  The  law  made  by  Parliament 
suspects  all  engaged  in  the  trade  of 
emigration,  even  from  the  city  of  London, 
and  the  lawgivers  have  framed  its  enact- 
ments, on  the  assumption  that  abuse  and 
offence  must  come.  The  law  of  the  Colo- 
nial-office suspects  no  one,  even  of  those 
who  navigate  the  Indian  seas,  and  sweep 
the  coasts  of  Southern  Africa — it  proceeds 
upon  the  assumption  that  neither  abuse 
nor  offence  can  ever  come  where  the  temp- 


tation is  the  strongest  and  the  difficulty 
of  prevention  the  most  insurmountable. 
The  Parliament  adds  regulation  to  regula- 
tion for  securing  safety  where  all  men's 
eyes  are  directed,  and  nothing  can  be  done 
unseen.  The  Colonial-office  despises  all 
regulations  and  trusts  the  slave-trader  and 
the  crimp  where  no  eye  but  his  own  can  see, 
and  no  hand  is  uplifted  to  restrain  his  arm. 

But  let  us  turn  towards  the  place  of 
destination,  and  see  what  the  consequences 
will  be  of  this  scheme,  even  if  nothing  ille- 
gal shall  be  done — if  the  most  strictly  cor- 
rect course  of  conduct  be  pursued  by  every 
one  engaged  in  the  new  traffic — if  nothing 
whatever  is  done  but  introducing  a  number 
of  apprenticed   labourers  into   the   West 
Indies,   all  of  whom  go  there  knowingly 
and  willingly.     Let  us  see  the  consequences 
to  the  negroes  who  are  already  there,  who 
are  now  apprentices  working  partly   for 
wages,  and  whose  complete  emancipation 
is   approaching.     On  the  1st  of  August, 
1840,  as  the  law  now  stands — on  the  1st 
of  August,  1838,  as  I  fervently  hope — the 
whole  of  these  poor  people  will  have  the 
command  of  their  own  time,  and  the  right 
to  derive  from  their  own  labour  its  just 
reward.     Then  see  how  you  are  treating 
them !     Just  at  the  moment  when  their 
voluntary  industry  should  begin  to  benefit 
them,  and  the  profits  of  their  toil  no  longer 
belong  to  their  masters — ^just  as  they  are 
about  to  earn  a  pittance  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow,  wherewithal  to  support  them- 
selves and  their  families — just  at  that  in- 
stant  comes  your  Order  in  Council  to  pre- 
pare for  them  a  competition,  with  crowds 
of  labourers  brought  over  by  wholesale 
from  the  East,  and  able  by  their  habits  to 
work  for  little  and  live  upon  nothing.  You 
let  in  upon  them  a  supply  of  hands  suffi- 
cient   to    sluice   the  labour-market   and 
reduce  its  gains  to  the  merest  trifle,  by  this 
forced  and  unnatural  emigration  thither  of 
men  habituated  all  their  lives  to  subsist 
upon  a  handful  of  rice  and  a  pinch  of  pep- 
per.     Can   anything   be   conceived   more 
cruel   and  unjust?     This  is  the  avowed 
object  of  the   whole  proceeding.      It  is 
stated  in  express  terms  by  the  planters, 
whose  representations  obtained  the  Order 
in  Council  —  '*  The   emancipated    slaves 
(say  they,  p.  25)  are  very  likely  to  form 
combinations  for  the  purpose  of  restricting 
the   ordinary  and    necessary    periods    of 
labour,  as  well  as  to  compel  the  planters  to 
pay  them  wages  at  rates,  much  above  their 
means  and  ability  to  comply  with." 

Do,   I  beseech  you,  my  Lords,  let  us 
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make  the  case  our  own.  Suppose  such  an 
experiment  were  tried  for  lowering  the 
wages  in  Kent^  or  Essex^  or  Sussex,  by  the 
planters  there,  who  are  always  complain- 
ingof  their  high  rents  and  low  profits.  Sup- 
pose in  that  county,  happy  under  the  mild 
government  of  my  noble  Friend  (the  Duke 
ot  Richmond)  the  rumour  should  spread,  of 
3,000  or  4,000  coolies  being  expected 
there,  men  who  could  work  for  twopence 
and  threepence  a-day,  and  be  better  off 
than  in  their  own  country — that  the  colo- 
nial office  were  petitioned  by  the  Sussex 
farmers  to  give  such  facilities  as  were 
necessary  to  make  this  importation  practic- 
able— that  the  farmers  were  persuading 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  Under 
Secretaries,  of  the  benefit  this  help  must 
prove  lo  the  over- worked  day  labourers  of 
the  county — and  that  the  measures  re- 
quired by  the  speculators  were  about  to  be 
adopted  so  as  to  make  the  operation  feasible 
— I  won't  say,  that  the  Sussex  peasantry 
would  instantly  meet  and  mob  and  riot  and 
threaten  the  castle  of  my  noble  Friend  and 
the  office  in  Downing  street;  but  I  venture 
to  assert  that  my  noble  Friend,  with  a  train 
of  all  his  deputy  Lieutenants^  and  magis- 
trates, and  squires,  and  clergy  would 
speedily  darken  the  doors  of  that  depart- 
ment, and  that  to  issue  the  dreaded  order 
would  become  an  absolute  impossibility. 
Nothingcould  ever  make  its  issuing  possible 
but  its  being  secretly  agreed  upon  and 
passed  without  any  publication  in  the 
Gazette,  and  as  soon  as  its  existence  became 
known  its  recall  would  be  matter  of  perfect 
certainty.  Surely,  surely,  the  unhappy 
African  has  been  treated  at  all  times  as 
never  race  under  the  sun  was  suffered  by 
Providence  to  be  treated.  All  men  and 
all  things  conspire  to  oppress  him.  After 
enduring  for  ages  the  most  bitter  miseries 
of  slavery,  privations  unexampled,  hard- 
ships intolerable,  unrequited  toil,  he  is  at 
last  relieved  from  his  heavy  burthen,  and 
becomes  a  ftee  labourer,  ready  to  work  for 
wages  on  his  own  account.  Straightway 
he  is  met  by  myriads  of  other  labourers  not 
naturally  belonging  to  the  soil  or  climate, 
and  habituated  to  the  l(>west  hire  and  the 
scantiest  and  the  worst  sustenance,  and 
after  having  been  so  long  kept  out  of  the 
hire  he  earned  by  the  bondage  of  his  con- 
dition, he  is  now  defrauded  of  it  by  the 
craft  of  his  former  master,  in  revenge  for 
his  tyranny  being  at  an  end. 

But  this  is  the  very  least  part  of  the 
evil  inflicted  by  the  measure ;  this  is 
taking  the  argument  on  the  lowest  ground. 


Look  to  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
system  upon  the  Eastern  coast  of  Africa, 
and  all  our  Indian  dominions.  The  lan- 
guage used  by  its  patrons  and  their 
abettors  in  Downing-street,  is  just  what 
used  to  be  heard  in  the  days  of  open  slave- 
trading.  *'  We  wish  to  bring  over  a 
number  of  labouring  people  from  Asia," 
says  one  planter — '*  We  contemplate  draw- 
ing a  supply  of  labourers  for  our  estates," 
say  others  ~  respectable  men,  whom  I 
personally  know.  It  is  **  the  engaging  of 
labourers,*'  according  to  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  under  whose  protec- 
tion India  is  placed ;  while  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  under  whose  care  all  our  other 
settlements  repose,  speaks  of  the  '^  Emi- 
gration from  India "  and  '^  East-India 
Emigrants."  The  voyage  which  brings 
these  poor  creatures  from  the  indolence  of 
their  native  plains  to  the  hard  and 
unwholesome  toils  of  Guiana,  can  hardly 
yet  be  described  as  proving  an  agreeable 
passage,  for  time  has  not  yet  been  allowed 
to  carry  any  over.  But  the  experiment 
already  made  in  the  Mauritius  furnishes 
the  means  of  commendation,  and  that  pas- 
sage has  been  distinctly  termed  by  the 
schemers  one  of  no  suffering,  but  of  suffi- 
cient ease  and  comfort  to  the  cargoes.  So 
they  have  described  the  change  of  the 
Coolie's  situation  as  beneficial  to  him. 
*'  They  are  represented,"  (it  is  said,  p.  28,) 
"  to  be  much  pleased  with  their  new  situ- 
ation, it  being  considered  by  them  as  more 
desirable  and  beneficial  than  that  from 
which  they  have  been  removed  " — in  the 
very  languaj^e,  your  Lordships  observe,  of 
the  slave-traders  and  their  defenders  fifty 
years  ago.  The  experience  of  the  Mau- 
ritius planters  is  in  these  papers  cited  at 
large,  and  paraded  through  many  a  long 
page,  to  shew  how  happy  is  the  lot  of  the 
transported  labourer  in  the  bondage  of  that 
blissful  land.  The  queries  sent  to  various 
proprietors  are  given  at  length,  with  the 
answers  returned  by  them.  The  fourth 
question,  as  to  the  comforts  and  happiness 
of  the  imported  apprentices,  is  answered 
alike  by  all  but  one — from  whom  the  truth 
escapes.  The  others  say,  the  men  are 
quite  contented  and  happy,  exactly  as  Sir 
William  Young  found  the  African  slaves 
in  the  Leeward  Islands.  They  represent, 
too,  the  Mauritius  negroes  as  quite  pleased 
with  their  new  help-mates;  and,  in  short, 
never  was  such  a  picture  of  felicity  in  that 
island,  since  those  halcyon  days,  when 
^5,000  capital  felonies  were  perpetrated  by 
the  importation  of  as  many  labourers^-i 
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days,  which  it  was  feared  had  beea  gone 
nerer  to  return,  but  which  this  Order  ia 
Council  fills  the  Mauritian  bosom  with 
hopes  of  once  more  living  to  see  restored. 
That  one  planter^  however,  gives  a  some- 
what different  account  of  the  matter. 
"  Has  any  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  dis. 
content  been  observable  among  the  Indian 
labourers  on  your  estate  as  arising  out  of 
separation  from  their  families,  or  from  any 
other  similar  cause?"  The  answer  is 
signed  Bickagee ;  and  this  name  seems  to 
indicate  a  Malabar  origin ;  so  that  proba- 
bly the  reason  why  the  account  is  so 
different  from  that  of  other  proprietors  may 
be  that  Bickagee  could  converse  with  the 
poor  Indians  in  their  own  language,  as 
another  witness  who  gives  a  similar  ac- 
count certainly  could.  The  answer  is, 
"Yes;  and  for  these  reasons — In  their 
country  they  live  happy  and  comfortable 
with  their  wives  and  families  on  three  or 
four  rupees  a-month.  They  engage  to 
leave  their  native  country  on  a  small 
increase  of  salary,  say  five  rupees  and 
rations,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  the  same 
comfort  here,  but  experience  has  proved 
the  reverse.  Uneasiness  and  discontent 
arise  from  these  privations,  besides  their 
being  deprived  of  the  holidays  their  reli- 

fion  entitles  them  to."  (p.  83.)  So  Mr. 
cott,  a  gentleman  resident  in  bengal  and 
acquainted  with  the  people,  their  lan- 
guage, and  habits,  plainly  says,  that 
*'  with  very  rare  exceptions  he  doubts  if 
there  are  any  who  congratulate  themselves 
on  the  bargain  they  have  made."  (125.) 
He  makes  an  observation  of  much  wisdom 
upon  the  inefiicacy  of  all  regulations 
respecting  treatment,  and  of  all  conditions 
in  contracts  for  apprenticeship.  "  The 
main  result  of  my  inquiry,"  says  he, 
'*  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  labourer  practically  depends 
on  the  individual  character  of  his  em- 
ployer, and  that  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ments are  trifling  compared  with  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  interpreted." 

But  let  us  look  to  the  far  more  pressing 
consideration  of  the  way  in  which  these 
poor  people  are  brought  over  from  their 
own  country ;  for  upon  that  two  very  im- 
portant matters  arise  out  of  these  papers, 
and  especially  Mr.  Scott's  report.  I  must, 
however,  first  turn  aside  for  a  moment  to 
show  your  Lordships  that  the  abuses  of  the 
measure  had  not  been  unforeseen.  My 
noble  Friend  himself  at  one  time  was 
awake  to  this  .  important  consideration. 
He  could  see  it  in  the  measures  of  others^ 


but  in  his  own  all  such  suspiciont  wn 
lulled  asleep.  When  lie  first  received  the 
Ordinance  made  by  the  Court  of  Policy 
in  Demerara,  he  at  once  warned  them 
against  letting  it  become  the  cover  for 
slave-dealing,  describing  it  as  essential 
that  no  apprentice  from  Africa  should  be 
brought  over.  His  words  are  remarkable, 
and  I  apply  them  distinctly  to  the  measure 
of  my  noble  Friend  himself,  now  under 
your  consideration.  ''If  (said  he,  in  a 
despatch  dated  October  S,  1836,  p.  11) 
labourers  should  be  recruited  on  any  part 
of  the  African  coast,  the  consequence 
would  inevitably  be  direct  encouragement 
to  the  slave-trade  in  the  interior,  and  a 
plausible,  if  not  a  just,  reproach  against 
this  country  of  insincerity  in  our  profes- 
sions on  that  subject."  A  plausible,  if  not 
a  just  reproach  !  Truly,  the  reproach  is 
still  more  just  than  it  is  plausible  ;  andso 
iny  noble  Friend *s  Colleague  (Lord  Pal- 
merstoii),  under  whom  the  foreign  concerns 
of  this  country  flourish  as  much  as  our 
colonial  aflPairs  do  under  himself,  will  find 
in  the  first  attempt  which  he  may  make 
to  treat  for  the  abolition  of  the  foreign 
slave  traflic.  I  can  tell  him  that  far  leas 
ingenuity  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  Spanish, 
and  above  all  Portuguese,  negotiators,  will 
be  required  to  shut  his  mouth  with  this 
Order  in  Council  as  soon  as  he  tries  to 
open  it  against  the  Portuguese  or  Spanish 
enormities  which  all  England  and  both 
Houses  of  its  Parliament  are  vociferously 
urging  him  to  put  down.  They  will  hold, 
and  truly,  that  they  have  a  just  right  to 
tax  us  with  insincerity,  and  with  fraud  and 
dishonesty,  if>  while  we  afiPect  to  reprobate 
slave- trading  in  them  under  its  own  name, 
we  continue  to  carry  it  on  ourselves  under 
false  pretences,  and  by  a  false  and  borrowed 
title.  As  long  as  Africans  are  brought 
over  under  the  vile  Order  by  the  name  of 
apprenticed  labourers^  it  is  still  more  just 
than  it  is  plausible  to  accuse  us  of  that 
insincerity  and  those  frauds ;  and  how  does 
my  noble  Friend  (Lord  OleneJg)  escape 
the  charge?  By  a  regulation  which  he 
adds  to  the  ordinance,  and  which  I  pledge 
myself  instantly  to  demonstrate  does 
nothing  whatever  to  prevent  the  very  thing 
here  denounced.  Nothing  of  the  kind, 
absolutely  nothing  has  been  done  by  the 
additional  provision  of  my  noble  Friend. 
For  what  is  that  provision^?  You  will  find 
it  in  page  21,  and  it  only  makes  inden- 
tures of  apprenticeship  void  if  executed  in 
Africa,  or  the  adjacent  islands  inhabited 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  negro  race.  Why, 
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what  signifies  that?  Who  is  prevented 
by  such  a  flimsy  folly  as  that  article  from 
carrying  over  as  many  Africans  as  he 
pleases^  and  in  whatever  way  he  likes  ?  To 
escape  this  most  ridiculous  check,  the 
slave-trader  (my  noble  Friend  himself  calls 
him  by  this  name)  has  only  to  take  the 
negroes  on  board  of  his  slave-ships  and 
there  execute  their  indentures,  or  to  Bra- 
zil, or  to  Cuba,  or  to  Monte  Video,  or, 
indeed,  to  Guiana  itself;  and  then  he 
complies  with  the  conditions  of  this  incon- 
ceivable restriction,  and  imports  as  many 
negroes  as  he  pleases,  and  can  affurd  to 
buy.  To  be  sure,  there  is  added  another 
provision  of  the  same  notable  kind, 
requiring  that  all  contracts  be  made  and 
witnessed  before  two  justices,  or,  it  is 
added,  magistrates.  What  then?  The 
slave-trader  hasonlv  to  carry  his  prey,  his 
human  victims,  to  the  Mauritius,  where  he 
will  find  two,  aye  twenty,  magistrates  full 
ready  to  help  him,  and  to  do  anything  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  business  there 
most  popular,  the  slave-trade ;  or  if  it  be 
the  western  coast  of  Africa  which  he  has 
been  desolating  with  his  trafiic,  under  the 
encouragement  of  this  Order  in  Council, 
he  has  only  to  touch  at  the  Brazils,  where 
all  slave-traders  are  at  home ;  or  at  Monte 
Video,  where  the  governor  took  a  bribe  of 
10,000/.,  to  allow,  in  the  teeth  of  the  Spa- 
nish law,  2,000  slaves,  which  he  ternied  in 
the  language  of  these  papers  and  this  Or- 
der in  Council,  labourers,  to  be  introduced ; 
or  at  Cuba,  where  the  governor  does  not 
suffer  the  sailing  of  slave-ships  to  be  an- 
nounced in  the  newspapers,  for  fear  of  our 
cruisers  being  thereby  warned  and  stop- 
ping them.  In  all  these  slave.trading 
ports,  justices,  and  magistrates,  and 
governors  too,  will  ever  be  ready  to  wit- 
nes^  indentures  for  Guiana,  and  make  this 
most  ludicrous  provision  utterly  void  and 
of  no  effect. 

But  the  despatches  of  my  noble  Friend 
are  not  the  only  documents  which  shew 
that  the  abuses  of  this  intercourse  have 
been  alluded  to  before  now— -though  no 
precautions  whatever  have  been  adopted 
to  prevent  them.  Some  few  years  ago  a 
Mr.  Letord  propounded,  to  the  Governor 
of  the  Mauritius  a  plan  for  importing 
20,000  African  labourers,  as  he  called 
them,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  Order  in 
Council  so  familiar  to  all  slave-traders. 
He  was  to  obtain  them  by  negotiation 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  country,  and  to 
apprentice  them  for  a  limited  time.  His 
plan  was  ctfcumstnQtially  and  daboratdy 
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framed,  and  reminds  me  of  what  a  learned 
friend  of  mine,  now  Advocate-General  in 
Bengal  (Mr.  Pearson)  used  to  say  at  Guild- 
hall on  such  estimates,  that  with  a  little 
pen  and  ink  he  would  undertake  by  figures 
to  pay  the  national  debt  in  half  an  hour. 
The  ingenious  projector  (who   I  under- 
stand was  one  of  those  most  deeply  con- 
cerned  in    the    Mauritian    slave- trading 
some  time  ago,  and  therefore  well  versed 
in  the  subject)  gave  his  plan  the  name  of 
"  Projet  d'Emancipation  Africaine" — for 
he  was  of  course  to  liberate  all  the  slaves 
he  bought  of  the  chiefs,  or  kidnapped  on 
his  own  account,  and  to  convert  them  as 
the  plan  of  our  Government  proposes,  into 
indentured  appi^ntices.     Your  Lordships 
smile  at  the  plan  and  its  title,  because  you 
see  through  the  trick  at  once — so  did  the 
worthy  Governor-General  Nicolay — whose 
answer  was  short — whose  refusal  was  flat 
and  unqualified — just  such  as  the  Govern- 
ment at  home  should  have  given  to  the 
Letords  of  Guiana.     He  said,  he  had  read 
the  details  of  the  plan  **  with  much  inter* 
est»  and  felt  bound  to  give  it  his  unqualU 
fied  refusal,  considering  it,  however  spe. 
ciously  coloured,  as  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  renewal  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
therefore  entirely  inadmissible."  (p.  24.) 
And  so  to  be  sure  it  was.  Your  Lordships 
saw  through   the  cunning  trick  and  its 
flimsy  disguise  at  once,  and  you  smiled 
when  I  stated  it.     But  I  now  ask  if  there 
is  one  single  tittle  of  the  plan  thus  in- 
stantly seen  through,  fvhich  differs  from 
the  present   project  for  Guiana?     I  defy 
the  most   ingenious,   subtle,    and  astute 
person  who  now  hears  me  to  shew  any  one 
thing  that  could  have  been  done  under 
Letord's  plan,  denounced  by  Sir  W.  Ni- 
colay, as  common  slave-trading — in  other 
words    felony — which   may  not  be  done 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  if  this  Order  in 
Council  is  suffered  to  continue  in  opera- 
tion.     My  noble  Friend  will  answer  me, 
and  defend  or  explain  his  measure.      I 
call  upon  him  to  point  out,  if  he  can,  one 
single    particular    in   which    the  project 
rejected  as  felonious  by  Governor  Nicolay, 
with  the  entire  approval  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  home,   diners  from   the  project 
aided  and  sanctioned  by  that  same  Govern, 
ment,  and  under  their  auspices  inflicted 
upon  Africa  and  Asia  too,  tor  the  benefit 
or  the  Guiana  planters  and  their  slave-* 
trading  captains.    My  noble  Friend  is  now 
challenged  to  this  comparison^  and  having 
given  him  ample  notice,  and  in  very  dis- 
tinct terms,  I  expect— I  am  entitled  to 
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expect— that  be  shall  point  out  wherein 
the  two  schemes  differ,  and  what  act  of 
slave-trading — that  is,  of  felony — can  be 
perpetrated  under  the  one,  which  may  not, 
with  the  most  perfect  ease  and  safety,  be 
perpetrated  under  the  other. 

Here,  my  Lords,  I  might  rest,  and 
safely  rest,  my  case.  For  if  I  have  shewn 
to  demonstration  that  abuse  is  inevitable 
— that  no  regulation  <an  prevent  it,  but 
also  that  none  have  ever  been  attempted 
— if  I  have  further  shewn  out  of  my  noble 
Friend's  own  mouth,  and  that  of  the  Mau- 
ritius Government,  whose  proceedings  he 
wholly  approved  and  adopted,  that  without 
precautions  which  never  have  been  taken  or 
thought  of,  the  project  is^onc  of  disguised, 
and  but  thinly  disguised,  slave-trading — 
surely  I  am  not  bound  to  go  further,  and 
prove  that  already,  and  while  in  its  in- 
fancy, the  results  proved  to  be  inevitable 
have  actually  flowed  from  it— that  kid- 
napping has  filled  our  vessels,  and  that 
waste  of  life  and  misery  has  been  endured 
on  the  middle  passage — nevertheless  I  am 
prepared  to  prove  this  likewise,  super- 
fluous though  it  be — and  thus  to  remove 
the  very  last  vestige  of  doubt,  to  preclude 
every  opening  through  which  a  cavil  can 
enter  into  the  discussion. 

I  here  again  revert,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  report  of  the  only  persons,  or  one  of 
the  only  two  persons,  who  were  capable  of 
giving  information  on  the  subject,  by  their 
knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  alone 
these  poor  Hindoos  can  converse.  Mr. 
Scott  gives  this  truly  remarkable  state- 
ment; his  words  are  few,  but  the  single 
sentence  speaks  volumes.  "  They  all  stated 
(says  he,  p.  125),  that  they  left  Calcutta 
under  the  impression  that  they  were  going 
to  the  Company  Rabustie — (Company's 
village)  the  name  by  which  the  Mauritius 
is  designated" — but  by  whom  ?  In  the 
vernacular  tongue  of  India  .^  By  all  men 
in  common  parlance?  Oh  no,  nothing  of 
the  kind  !  But  '*  by  the  agents  in  India !" 
— By  the  slave-trader's  agents — by  his 
crimps  —  his  inveiglers — his  kidnappers. 
Mr.  Scott  adds,  **  How  far  the  term  was 
complimentary  or  compulsory  I  cannot 
say" — so  that  he  has  his  suspicions  of 
these  poor  ignorant  people  bein^  made  to 
believe  that  they  might  be  compelled  to 
go  to  the  Mauritius  as  a  part  of  the  Com. 
pany's  territory.  He  adds  this  remark- 
able observation  :  *'  While  I  make  no 
charge  of  mi^representation,  I  am  bound 
to  acknowledge  the  difliculty  of  correctly 
and  intelligibly  describing  an  island  in  the 


Indian  Ocean  to  a  person  who  had  nerer 
seen  the  sea,  or  knew  what  an  island  was." 
— Some  there  may  doubtless  be,  who  will 
say,  that  this  representation  of  the  Mau- 
ritius, where  the  powers  of  Leadenhall- 
street  have  not  one  servant,  and  possess 
not  one  yard  of  ground,  being  a  village  of 
the  Company,  was  plausibly,  rather  than 
justly,  made.  For  my  part  I  hold  it  to 
have  been  wickedly,  deceitfully,  fraudu- 
lently, crimpingly,  kidnappingly  done,  and 
with  the  purpose  of  inveigling  and  cheat- 
ing, and  carrying  away  the  natives  of  Asia 
after  the  most  approved  practices  of  slave- 
trading,  in  their  nefarious  proceedings  on 
the  African  coast.  My  noble  Friend  must 
have  turned  his  attention  to  this  subject 
as  well  as  Mr.  Scott.  He  long  presided  at 
the  India  Bourd, — he  had  under  his  pro- 
tection the  natives  of  the  country,  to  whom 
he  and  his  respected  family  have  long  been 
the  friends — he  had  studied  their  temper 
and  their  habits  from  his  youth — he  had 
an  acquaintance  possessed  by  few — an  here- 
ditary acquaintance  with  all  that  belongs 
to  this  subject — and  before  he  issued  an 
order  for  the  emigration  of  these  poor 
creatures,  he  must  have  well  weighed  all 
its  consequences,  having  regard  to  their 
nature  and  their  knowledge.  This  matter 
is  not  one  that  arises  indirectly,  or  unex- 
pectedly, or  by  any  unforeseen  accident 
out  of  the  scheme.  On  the  front  of  that 
scheme  it  is  graven  in  legible  letters ;  it 
is  a  plan  for  enabling  planters  in  the 
West  to  import  natives  of  the  East  into 
their  colonies.  Then  my  noble  Friend 
must  have  often  asked  himself  the  na- 
tural, and,  indeed,  unavoidable  ques- 
tion which  I  now  ask  him,  as  Mr.  Scott 
has  suggested  it  from  a  knowledge  of 
Indian  affairs,  far  less  extensive  than  his 
own — What  hopes  can  we  entertain  of  ever 
being  able  to  make  a  Hindoo,  a  Coolie 
from  the  inland  territory  of  the  Company, 
a  poor  native  who  has  never  seen  the 
ocean,  or  any  sheet  of  water  larger  than 
the  tank  of  his  village,  or  the  stream  iu 
which  he  bathes — comprehend  the  nature 
of  a  ship  and  a  voyage,  the  discomforts  of 
a  crowned  hold,  the  sufferings  of  four 
months  at  sea,  the  labours  of  a  sugar 
plantation,  the  toils  of  hoeing,  and  cutting, 
and  sugar  boiling  under  a  tropical  sun — 
toils  under  which  even  the  hardy  negro  is 
known  to  pine,  and  which  must  lay  the 
feeble  and  efleminate  Asiatic  prostrate  in 
the  scorched  dust?  But  will  my  noble 
Friend  really  take  upon  him  to  say  that 
one  single  Hindoo  is  embarked  for  Guiana 
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who  can  form  the  idea  of  what  the  voyage 
alone  must  expose  him  to  ?  We  are  here 
not  left  without  proof.  Experience  has 
already  pronounced  upon  the  voyage  from 
Hindoostan  to  the  Mauritius ;  these  papers 
paint  it  as  a  worthy  companion  for  the 
middle  passage.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
despatch  from  the  Mauritius  Government 
of  April  last,  in  which  three  vessels  are 
said  to  have  carried  over,  one  of  them 
224,  the  other  200,  and  the  third  seventy- 
two  labourers,  as  you  are  pleased  to  term, 
what  I  plainly  name  slaves.  Each  had  a 
full  cargo  of  rice  besides — so  that  the  des- 
patch says,  they  could  not  have  proper 
accommodation  for  the  Indians,  nor  pro- 
tection from  the  weather,  nor  had  any  one 
of  the  three  a  medical  officer.  The  Wil- 
liam Wilson,  out  of  224,  lost  thirty-one  on 
the  voyage— a  sacrifice  to  the  pestilential 
hold  ipi  which  they  were  compelled  to 
breathe.  The  Adelaide,  still  worse,  lost 
twenty-six  out  of  seventy-two — between  a 
third  and  a  half  in  five  or  six  weeks.  The 
statements  I  have  given  from  the  slave 
trader's  argument  in  1788  and  1791  were 
absurd  enough  when  they  represented  the 
mortality  of  the  mid<11e  passage  as  one  in 
the  hundred.  But  never  did  I  hear  it  put 
higher  than  this  of  thirty  or  forty  per 
cent.  Only  see  once  more  how  the  record 
of  your  own  Statute  Book  rises  up  in 
judgment  against  your  own  conduct  ! 
While  you  not  merely  allow,  but  encou- 
rage and  stimulate  the  carrying  away  of 
untutored  Indians  and  savage  Africans 
from  the  desolate  shores  of  Malabar  and 
Ceylon,  and  Mosambic,  giving  free  scope 
to  all  the  practices  of  fraud  and  treachery, 
which  the  arts  of  wicked  ingenuity  can 
devise  to  entrap  them,  and  bear  them  into 
bondage,  that  the  sordid  desires  of  a  few 
grasping  planters  may  be  gratified, — read 
the  wise  and  humane  words  on  the  front 
of  the  British  statute — read  them,  and 
blush  for  shame!  "Whereas  in  various 
parts'* — Of  Hindoostan  !  Of  the  Indian 
Archipelago !  Of  the  Mosambic  and  Sofala 
coasts?  No — but  "of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  per. 
sons  have  been  seduced  to  leave  their 
native  country  under  false  representations, 
and  have  suffered  great  hardships  for  want 
of  provisions  and  proper  accommodation, 
and  no  security  whatever  being  afforded 
that  they  shall  be  carried  to  the  ports  for 
which  they  have  agreed — be  it  therefore 
enacted." — Has  the  faintest  attempt  been 
made  to  afford  such  security  to  the  Indian 
and  the  African  as  this  statute  anxiously 


provides  for  the  free  and  enlightened 
native  of  our  own  island — any  precaution 
against  his  being  trepanned  and  seduced 
on  board,  under  representations  that  he  is 
only  going  to  another  village  of  his  own 
country,  where  he  will  enjoy  his  own  ease, 
work  in  his  own  way,  and  worship  accord- 
ing to  his  own  religion — any  precautions 
against  being  hurried  away  by  force,  while 
others  are  decoyed  by  fraud — any  precau- 
tions against  being  scantily  proviaed  and 
pestilentially  lodged  —  any  precaution 
against  his  being  carried  to  one  destina- 
tion after  bargaining  for  another  ?  Nothing 
whatever  of  the  kind.  But,  indeed,  such 
precautions,  though  practicable  where  tliey 
are  little  wanted — on  the  coasts  of  this 
country,  studded  with  custom-house  estab- 
lishments, and  round  which  a  cordon  of 
revenue  officers  is  drawn  by  day  and  by 
night — must  prove  wholly  ineffectuid 
where  they  are  most  wanted^-on  the  desert 
strands  of  the  Eastern  Ocean.  And  you 
see  the  results  in  the  documents  I  have 
just  read,  where  the  frauds  and  the  force 
of  the  embarkation,  and  the  dreadful  moiy 
tality  of  the  voyage,  are  recorded  in  impe- 
rishable proofs  of  the  crimes  you  have 
dared  to  encourage. 

Therefore,  it  is,  my  Lords,  that  I  have 
deemed  it  my  indispensable  duty  to  drag 
before  you  this  iniquitous  measure ;  there- 
fore it  is,  that  I  have  yielded  to  the  sacred 
obligation  of  going  through  a  subject  as 
painful  to  handle  as  it  was  necessary  to  be 
examined ;  therefore,  it  is  that  I  have 
waded,  at  extreme  suffering  to  myself, 
through  the  agonizing  detail  of  the  slave 
traffic;  and  therefore  it  isj  that  I  have, 
with  unsi)eakable  anxiety — but  an  anxiety 
occasioned  far  more  by  the  importance  of 
the  question  than  by  its  difficulty  or  any 
disinclination  to  grapple  with  it— laid  bare 
the  enormities  of  this  proceeding,  and  set 
forth  its  glaring  inconsistency  with  the 
great  Act  of  Abolition,  from  the  principles 
of  which,  I  had  fondly  hoped,  no  English 
statesman  would  ever  be  found  daring 
enough  to  swerve.  My  Lords,  I  have  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  the 
supporter  in  Parliament  of  that  great 
measure  of  justice.  But  at  every  period 
of  my  life  since  I  reached  man's  estate,  [ 
have  been  its  active,  zealous,  eager,  though, 
God  knows,  feeble  supporter,  wherever  I 
could  hope  to  lend  it  assistance.  For  this 
holy  cause  I  have  been  a  fellow-labourer 
with  the  greatest  men  this  country  ever 
produced,  whether  in  the  senate,  in  the 
courts,   or  at  the  bar — elevated  to  the 
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ermiDe,  or  still  practising  in  the  fbrutn. 
With  them  I  hare  humhly  though  fer- 
vently fought  this  good  fight,  and  worked 
at  this  pioua  work — with  them  who  are 
gone  from  hence  as  nith  tboee  vho  yet 
remaio.  And  we  had  indeed  well  hoped 
—they  who  are  no  more  und  they  who 
■till  survire  to  venerate  the  names  of  the 
forerunners,  and  tread,  if  it  be  possible,  in 
their  footsteps — that  wc  had  succeeded 
in  putting  down  for  ever  the  monstrous 
traffic  in  human  flesh.  Could  I  then  sec 
this  attempt  to  revire  it,  and  hold  my 
peace?  I  could  not  have  rested  on  my 
couch  and  suffered  this  execrable  work 
be  done —uninterrupted  to  be  done, 
required  not  to  be  visited  by  those  si 
viring  frieuds  of  whom  I  just  now  spuke 
—required  not  to  be  roused  by  the  agita- 
tion of  public  meetings — required  not  tbt 
countless  applications  of  those  whose  dis- 
interested patriotism,  whose  pure  benevo- 
lence, whose  pious  philanibropy,  endearing 
them  to  my  heart,  hare  won  for  them  thi 
unirersal  confidence  of  mankind.  No 
■ay  Lords ;  I  could  not  slumber  without 
seeing  before  me  in  visions  of  the  night 
the  great  and  good  men  who  hare  passed 
ftway,  seeming  as  if  they  could  not  taste 
their  own  repose,  while  they  forbade  me 
the  aid  of  rest,  until  I  should  lend  my 
feeble  help,  and  stretch  forth  this  hand  to 
chase  away  the  monster  slave-trade  from 
the  light  be  once  more  outrages,  back  to 
the  den  where  he  had  been  chained  up  by 
their  mightier  arms.  Justly  famous  of 
other  times !  If  it  be  not  given  us  to 
emulate  their  genius,  to  tread  the  bright 
path  of  their  gU)ry,  to  share  in  the  tran- 
scendent virtue  which  formed  their  chief 
renown — let  us  at  least  tuste  that  joy  which 
they  valued  above  all  others — for  that  en- 
joyment we  too  caa  command — to  bask  id 
the  inward  sunshine  of  an  approving  con- 
science, athwart  which  no  action  of  theii 
illustrious  lives  ever  cast  a  shade  ! 

1  move  you  to  resolve, 

"1.  That  the  Order  in  Council  of  llie  laih 
of  July,  1837,  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  proprietors  of  Guiana  to  import 
into  that  colony,  as  apprenticed  labourers,  ihe 
natives  of  couniriei  within  the  limits  of  (he 
East  India  Company's  Charter,  before  it  was 
known  that  any  law  had  been  enacted  in 
India  for  theii  protection,  and  has  been  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  force  nfier  it  was  known 
that  Ihe  law  enacted  in  India  on  the  lii  of 
May,  1B37,  and  transmitted  by  a  despatch  of 
the  T(h  of  June,  is  whollv  insufficient  to  niford 
them  luch  protection  as  is  required,  and  to 
prevani  Ihs  evils  to  which  lucli  tratlic  is  ex- 


posed, while  there  are  no  means  of  prsventiDK 
the  greatest  abuses  from  being  practised,  both 
in  Asia  and  in  Africa,  under  colour  of  the 
tratGc,  which  it  is  the  professed  object  of  the 
Order  in  Council  to  facilitate  and  encourage ; 
"  2.  That  the  said  Order  in  Council  of  the 
I!th  of  July,  1837,  was  improperly  issued, 
and  ought  to  be  recalled," 

Lord  Glenelg  rose.  In  the  course  of 
.  bis  very  eloquent  speech,  the  noble  and 
,  learned  Lord  had  animadverted  with  much 
'  severity  on  the  Order  in  Council  which 
<  was  issued  from  the  Colonial  Department 
on  the  IQth  of  July  lust,  and  had  spared 
few  terms  of  invective  against  those  who 
had  issued  it.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  commenced  by  complaining 
that  the  order  in  question  had  been  secretly 
issued;  but,  he  begged  to  state,  that  such 
was  not  the  fact.  The  Order  in  Council 
of  July,  1837,  was  issued  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  as  all  others  during  a  series 
of  past  years.  It  was  not  the  habit — why 
it  was  not  so  he  could  not  say — to  publish 
Orders  in  Council  in  Tke  Oazetle ;  and 
as  none  others  on  the  subject,  or  aov 
other,  as  be  believed,  had  found  their  way 
into  that  publication,  the  one  in  question 
was  not  there  inserted.  So  much  on  that 
head.  With  respect  to  the  general  ques- 
tion, he  had  to  observe,  that  if  he  could 
at  all  acquiesce  in  the  statements  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  he  should  not 
presume  to  offer  any  opposition  to  tlH> 
motion  with  which  he  had  concluded.  As, 
however,  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  bad, 
by  a  very  dexterous  line  of  reasoning, 
roused  the  feelings  of  their  Lordships  with 
respect  to  the  Order  in  Council,  he  felt  it 
incumbent  on  htm  to  state,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  the  history  of  the  transaction 
which  terminated  in  the  issue  of  the  Order 
in  Council,  as  well  as  the  exact  position 
in  which  the  parties  connected  with  it 
were  placed.  He  would  commence  by 
mentioning,  that  the  old  law  of  the  colony 
of  Guiana  admitted  the  importation  of 
labourers  without  restriction.  In  the 
course  of  1836,  a  law  was  passed  by  the 
Governor  and  Council  of  Policy  of  the 
colony,  with  the  view  of  regulating  the 
relations  between  the  employers  of  labour 
and  those  labourers  who  should  come  to 
the  colony  under  articles  of  indenture. 
That  law,  on  being  passed  by  the  Colonial 
Legislature,  was  transmitted  to  this  coun- 
try for  approval.  On  examining  it,  he 
found  that  though  it  was,  in  some  respects, 
a  restriction  and  imptOTement  on  the  pre- 
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viously  existing  law  of  the  province,  it 
still  was  objectionable  on  several  grounds. 
In  the  first  place,  it  proposed  a  period  of 
seven  years  employment.  This  period,  be 
thought,  was  loo  long,  and  he  accordingly 
had  objected  to  it.  He  next  objected  to 
it,  because  it  did  not  exclude  all  the 
natives  of  the  continent  of  Africa;  and 
then,  because  it  did  not  make  any  pecu- 
liar exception  with  respect  to  tho.^e 
labourers  who  miorht  come  from  the  West- 
India  Colonies  where  slavery  had  existed. 
In  consequence  of  those  objections,  an 
Order  in  Council  was  issued  in  March 
1837,  giving  assent  to  the  act  of  the 
Colonial  Legislature,  but  with  most  im- 
portant alterations,  which  he  should  now 
proceed  to  detail.  The  6rst  was  the 
reduction  of  the  proposed  period  of  seven 
years  service  to  that  of  three  years.  In 
fixing  this  latter  period,  his  object  had 
been  to  maintain  the  principle,  which  he 
thought  a  just  one,  that  the  employer  of 
the  labourers  should  be  entitled,  through 
their  labour,  to  receive  fair  compensation 
for  his  expense  in  bringing  them  over  and 
maintaining  them  ;  but,  in  order  that  the 
labourer  should  have  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint, and  that  nothing  but  the  bare 
measure  of  justice  should  be  meted  to  the 
employer,  the  Order  in  Council  provided 
that  if,  before  the  third  year  expired,  any 
of  the  individual  labourers  could  prove 
that  his  employer  had  been  compensated, 
he  might  claim  his  immediate  freedom. 
So  far  with  regard  to  the  labourers  gene- 
rally. With  respect  to  the  labourers  from 
the  West- India  colonies,  in  which  slavery 
had  been  abolished,  he  had  made  a  further 
exception.  In  their  case,  he  reduced  the 
period  of  employment  from  three  to  one 
year,  also  providing,  that  if,  before  the 
expiration  of  that  period,  a  labourer  could 
prove  that  the  expense  to  which  his  em- 
ployer had  been  put  in  bringing  him  to 
the  country  had  been  reimbursed  him  he 
might  claim  his  freedom.  Another  im- 
portant alteration  in  the  act  of  the  Colo- 
nial Legislature  had  reference  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  labourers.  The  act  placed 
them  under  the  protection  of  the  Sheriff 
and  Justices  of  the  province.  By  the 
Order  in  Council,  this  duty  was  transferred 
to  the  magistrates  appointed  under  the 
Slavery  Abolition  Act.  Another  altera- 
tion made  by  the  Order  in  Council  was 
the  exclusion  from  Guiana  of  all  labourers 
from  the  continent  of  Africa,  or  islands 
peopled  in  part  or  fully  by  the  negro 
VOL.XLI.    {JSS} 


population;  and  in  this  state,  and  with 
these  modifications,  the  act  of  the  Colonial 
Legislature  was  sent  back  to  the  colony. 
Shortly  after,  an  application  was  made 
with  respect  to  the  Indian  labourers,  and 
it  was  stated  that  these  Indian  labourers 
could  not  be  introduced  into  the  province 
of  Guiana  unless  the  period  of  their  em- 
ployment was  extended  to  five  years  ;  and 
in  answer  to  a  demand  from  the  Colonial- 
office,  as  to  why  such  extended  period 
was  necessary,  a  calculation  was  trans- 
mitted, proving  clearly  that  a  shorter 
period  of  labour  could  not  reimburse  the 
employer  the  expense  he  would  have  to 
incur  in  the  transmission  of  the  labourer. 
He  had  accordingly  deemed  it  expedient 
to  extend  the  period  to  five  years,  but 
with  this  accompaniment,  that  if  within 
that  period  the  labourer  could  prove  that 
his  employer  had  been  repaid  the  e)i:pen8e8 
incurred,  he  might  not  merely  claim  his 
immediate  discharge,  but  a  passage  home 
at  the  expense  of  the  employer.  If,  how- 
ever, he  had  to  serve  the  five  years,  he 
should  then,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
sent  home  free  of  expense  by  his  employer. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  it  was  to  be  recol- 
lected that  the  Order  in  Council,  from 
which  such  disastrous  consequences  were 
apprehended,  was  to  expire  in  August 
1840.  If  there  were  injustice  in  the 
matter,  it  might  last  until  that  period, 
but  then  it  must  cease,  unless  a  new  law 
authorising  a  continuance  of  the  system 
were  enacted.  It  was  alleged  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  as  an  argument 
against  the  Order  in  Council,  that  it  was 
issued  before  it  was  known  whether  the 
Indian  Government  would  pass  any  law 
on  the  subject.  That  was  certainly  true ; 
but  it  was  well  known  that  the  matter  was 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment, and  there  was  every  reason  to 
presume  that  that  Government  would  do 
its  duty  respecting  it,  and  pass  the  very 
law  which  subsequently  they  did  enact. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  then 
argued,  that  there  was  no  protection  held 
out  by  tiie  Order  in  Council  for  the  good 
treatment  of  the  labourers.  He  cotitended, 
that  as  far  as  Guiana  was  concerned,  the 
protection  was  complete.  The  indenture 
was  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the 
magistrate,  and  they  were  placed  under 
the  peculiar  protection  of  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  colony ;  and  at  any 
period,  when  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
labourer  to  reimburse  his  employer,  the 
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upon  in  his  peculiar  Beld.  The  appre- 
bengion  was,  that  after  the  year  1840  the 
negroes,  being  accustomed  to  a  tropical 
climate,  and  being  able  to  procure  suste- 
nance with  ease,  would  abandon  their 
labour,  spread  over  the  country,  and  refuse 
to  assist  in  raising  its  productions.  Now, 
though  other  considerations  ought  natu- 
rally to  occupy  the  attention  of  Govern- 
ment, that  undoubtedly  was  a  contingency 
which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  He 
knew  there  were  some  persons — he  utterly 
disclaimed  the  allusion  as  appiyin>^  to  any 
noble  Lord  in  that  House,  and  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  in  particular — but  he 
was  aware  there  were  some  persons  out  of 
doors  who  really  seemed  to  forget  that 
the  great  commercial  and  powerful  inter- 
ests of  the  colonies  were  mainly  concerned 
in  the  result  of  the  experiment  of  the  year 
1840,  namely,  whether  at  that  period  we 
should  be  enabled  to  retain  the  labour 
now  expended  on  the  staple  products  of 
our  West-India  possessions?  Great  and 
important  as  that  consideration  was,  did 
he  mean  to  contend  that  no  greater  diffi- 
culty attended  the  settlement  of  this 
question  ?  Far  from  it.  But  he  main- 
tained that  it  was  worth  while  to  take  the 
most  severe  precautions  against  the  abuse 
of  the  freedom  about  to  be  conferred  on 
the  negro  race,  and  that  this  topic  ought 
to  form  one  amongst  the  subjects  of  para- 
mount importance  to  this  country,  when 
the  proposed  change  was  to  be  effected. 
Those  countries  had  grown  and  flourished 
under  a  system  which  met  with  our  detest- 
ation. But  why  should  it  be  concluded, 
that  the  curse  of  slavery  was  affixed  to 
the  negroes,  and  that  the  possessions 
which  they  cultivated  should  no  longer 
contribute  to  form  the  glory  and  strength 
of  this  great  nation  the  instant  slavery  was 
at  an  end  ?  He  did  not  believe  that  this 
was  the  necessary  consequence  of  bestow- 
ing freedom  on  the  negroes;  but  those 
persons  to  whom  he  had  alluded,  in  their 
laudable  anxiety  to  do  justice  to  the 
human  race,  and  to  exercise  humanity 
towards  their  fellow-creatures,  seemed 
totally  to  forget  the  interests  of  their  Bri- 
tish fellow-subjects,  and  almost  to  antici- 
pate with  exultation  the  prospect  of  visit- 
ing with  vengeance  the  descendants  of 
those  who  failed  in  their  duty  towards  the 
negroes,  and  who,  if  they  were  involved  in 
that  crime,  were  so  involved  in  common 
with  the  JjCgislature.  He  denied  that 
any    person    could     fairly    charge     him 


with  wilfully  neglecting  the  duty  which 
he  owed  to  the  negro  race  ;  and  he  felt 
bound  to  take  every  means  in  his  power 
to  secure  that  result — not  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  negroes,  not  to  the  injury  of  any 
other  class  of  labourers — but  with  a  just 
view,  at  least,  to  the  interests  of  the 
colony,  and  with  a  determination  to  prove, 
that  the  strength  and  commercial  re- 
sources of  the  country  and  of  the  West 
Indies  were  not  extinguished  because 
slavery  was  taken  a'A'ay  from  that  country. 
He  wished  to  see  slavery  suppressed  all 
over  the  world ;  but  did  their  I^ordships 
think,  that  they  would  promote  the  cause 
of  universal  Ireedom  if  other  nations  were 
to  perceive  that,  with  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  they  destroyed  the  resources 
which  the  country  derived  from  its  once 
flourishing  possessions?  Did  they  imagine 
they  would  try  the  same  experiment  ?  Or 
was  it  impossible,  that  a  better  result 
might  not  be  effected  ?  He  trusted,  that, 
without  any  degree  of  injustice  or  op- 
pression, it  might  be  possible  to  introduce 
labourers  who  would  stimulate  the  negroes 
to  action,  and  whose  conduct  would  main- 
tain the  resources  and  power  of  our  West- 
Indian  Colonies.  He  preferred  rather  to 
labourfor  the  attainment  of  this  object  than 
to  adopt  a  course  of  policy  by  which  the 
colonies  would  be  gradually  impoverished, 
the  greatness  of  this  kingdom  impaired, 
and  the  ruin  of  British  subjects  effected, 
without  doing  any  good  to  the  negro  po- 
pulation. If  once  the  negroes  were  found 
to  distribute  themselves  in  idleness 
throughout  the  country,  they  would 
quickly  subside  into  a  state  of  barbarism, 
in  which  the  wealth  of  our  British  fellow- 
subjects  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  the 
negro,  with  whose  lot  we  should  cease  to 
sympathise,  as  causing  the  sacrifice  of  our 
national  advantage  and  interests.  On 
these  accounts  he  should  oppose  the  reso- 
lutions of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  looked 
with  the  greatest  attention  to  the  papers 
on  the  table,  and  listened  with  the  utmost 
admiration  to  the  speech  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord.  He  felt,  indeed,  that  much 
of  the  speech  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  adverted  to  a  part  of  this  subject  and 
to  some  of  those  papers  which  had  no  im- 
mediate relation  to  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion— he  meant  as  to  the  removal  of 
labourers  from  the  East  Indies  into  the 
Mauritius  or  Guiana.  The  6rst  order  in 
Council — and  he  must  say,  that  which  fell 
Q2 
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particularly  under  ihe  discussion  of  the 
noble    and  learned    Lord — did  not  refer 
immediately    to   this    subject,    but   only 
incidentally,  so    far  as  it  related  to  la- 
bourers when  introduced  into  the  colonies 
of  Guiana  and  the  Mauritius,  which  pro- 
ceeding  was  laid  under   the   regulation, 
and,  as  he  thought,  the  beneficial  regula- 
tion, of  that  order  in  council.     It  was  the 
other   order    in   council— the   one  which 
permitted  the    importation   of    labourers 
from  the  East  Indies  into  Guiana  for  five 
years,  instead  of  three,  which  was  the  term 
fixed  upon  in  the  first — that  he  considered 
the   proper   subject  for   their  Lordships* 
condemnation.     That   was    the  point   to 
which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  origi- 
nally drew  attention,  and  on  which  his 
notice  was  founded.    The  introduction  of 
labourers  into  those  colonies  from  other 
parts  of   her  Majesty's  dominions  niust 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  years  back.     He  ob- 
served in  these  papers  a  statement  con- 
cerning these  transactions  so  far  back  as 
the  year  1834;  that  was  four  years  ago. 
With  reference  to  the  removal  of  a  certain 
number  of  labourers  into  the  Mauritius,  he 
could  not  give  her  Majesty's  Government 
credit   for  vigilance  or   attention  on  this 
subject;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  no  notice 
was  taken  of  it  for  a  considerable  period 
after  the  occurrence.     It  was  a  most  re- 
markable fact,  that  it  was  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  one  of  her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  not  in  that  House  but  in  the 
other,  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  letter  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Board  of  Control ;  and  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman   seemed  to  answer  as  if  no  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  Government 
was  necessary,  as  if  it  was  a  mere  matter 
of  course.  The  answer  which  was  returned 
was,  "  As  the  hiring  is  to  be  voluntary,  the 
only  purpose  for    which  the  East- India 
Company  or  the  local  Government  could 
have  a  wish  or  pretence  for  interference 
would  be  to  provide,  that  due  care  was 
taken  of  the  labourers  so  hired  while  at 
sea,  and  to  prevent  their  detention  beyond 
the  period  for  which  they  had  engaged.** 
So  that  three  years  after  the  practice  of 
removing  the    Hindoos   had  commenced 
the  organ  of  the  Government  stated,  that 
the  only  **  pretence  "  for  their  interference 
was  to  see,  that  care  should  be  taken  of 
the  sick.   He  ventured  to  state,  that  if  tlie 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  only  taken  the 
troublt  of  coDTertiag  with  aaj  oh«  person 


connected  with  the  East  Indies,  or  any 
person    who    was  an    inhabitant  of  that 
country,  that  person  would  have  told  him, 
that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  that  such 
arrangements  could  be  made  between  the 
lower  class  of  inhabitants  in  that  country 
and  Europeans  without  the  strict  super- 
intendence of  the  Government,  in  every 
part  of  the  transaction,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  conclusion.     Notwithstanding 
the  respectability  of  the  merchants  con* 
nected    with    these   transactions   in   this 
country,  and  the  respectability  of  those 
who  acted  under  their  authority  in  Cal- 
cutta, yet  the  direction  of  these  negotia- 
tions often  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  lower 
class  of  persons,  crimps  and  others,  both 
European  as  well  as  native,  whose  con- 
duct was  so  bad  as  to  justify  any  descrip- 
tion which   might  be  given  of  it.     There 
was  enough  in  the   description  of  these 
transactions  to  show  an  absolute  necessity 
for  active  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Go* 
vernraent    with    respect  to   their    whole 
course.     Gentlemen's    servants,    grooms, 
and    cooks    were     removed    as    persons 
wishing  to  be  transported,  and  there  was 
no   doubt   that  some  falsehood  or  other 
was  practised  on  them  in  order  to  gain 
their  consent.     Under  these  circumstances 
he  certainly  lamented,  that  this  mode  of 
hiring  labourers  should  have  gone  on  so 
long  without  attracting  the   attention  of 
the  Government  presiding  over  the  affairs 
of  the   East   Indies ;    that  up    to    May, 
1837,  no  law    was    passed    on  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  even  then  the  law   which 
was    enacted    should     have    been     one 
which    he    could    not     help     character- 
terising,  in  the  language  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  as  entirely  inadequate  to  the 
purposes  for  which   it  was  intended.     He 
certainly  felt  most  strongly   the  truth  of 
all  which  had  been  stated  to  their  Lord- 
ships  by    the   noble   Secretary    for    the 
Colonies  in  respect  to  the  importance  of 
the  West-India  colonies  to  this  country, 
as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  crisis  which 
was  approaching,  not  only  in  relation  to 
the  planters  and  proprietors,  but  also  with 
reference  to  the  cultivators  of  that  part  of 
her  Majesty's  dominions.     He  trusted  that 
the   future  lot  of  the  negroes  would  be 
happier  than  the  life  which  they  had  led 
up  to  this  moment;  but  that,  in  his  opi- 
nion, depended  entirely  on  their  becoming 
hereafter  an   industrious  people.     If  they 
were  to  pass  their  lives  in  idleness — as  he 
much  feajred  vas  to  be  apprehended,  both 
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from  what  he  saw  in   the  papers  on  the 
table,  and  other  documents  already  laid 
before   the    House — not  only  would   the 
proprietors   suffer  considerably,  but  those 
useful  islands,  which   had  contributed  so 
much  to  the  prosperity,  glory,  and  happi- 
ness of  the  empire,  would  be  filled  with  a 
degraded   population,  amongst  whom,  in 
all  probability,  we  should  hear  that  that 
trade,    now  so  much  deprecated  was  re- 
established.      He   fully   appreciated   the 
importance  of  the  crisis  which    was  ap- 
proaching  during  the  next  seven   years. 
From  the  documents  before  them,  he  con- 
cluded that  the  influence  of  those  labourers 
who  were    brought   from   Bengal    had    a 
great  effect  in  the  Island  of  Mauritius^  not 
only  on  their  fellow-labourers,  the  appren- 
ticed   negroes,  but   on   the  minds  of  the 
planters  themselves,  who  felt  more   con- 
fidence in  the  prospect  of  deriving  some 
advantage  from  tlie  labour  of  the  appren- 
ticed   negro  when    the   period  arrived  for 
setting  him  entirely  at   liberty.     He  con- 
fessed this  state  of  things  in  the  Mauritius 
was  satisfactory  to  him,  and  he  wished  it 
were  possible  to  extend  the  same  advan- 
tages to  the  colonies  of  the  western  world. 
He  saw  an  absolute  necessity    for   faking 
more  precautions  than  hid  been  hitherto 
observed,  in  order  to  protect   the  interest, 
the  health,  and  lives  of  those  who  should 
embark   in   this  speculation.      But    if  the 
result  of  the   present  proceedings  were  to 
produce    the    effeit   of  obliging    persons 
interested   in  the   industry  of  the  western 
colonies  to    introduce    workmen    brought 
from  the  East   Indies   into   their  works  in 
the    West    Indies    and    the    continent    of 
America,  he  couhl  not  conceive  any  piii  s 
too  great  to    be   taken,  or   expense    too 
heavy    to   be  incurred,  to  effect  such  an 
object.      The    noble   and     learned     Lord 
(Lord   Brougham)   had  contended   that  it 
would  be  a  hardship  to  the  negro  to  intro- 
duce  into   these  colonies  labourers    who 
would  work  for  two  pence  a-day.  But  it  was 
probable  that  the  expense  could  not   be 
estimated  at  less  than  two  shillings  a-day, 
taking  into  consideration  the  expense  of 
transport  from  Bengal  to  Guiana  and  back 
again  within  the  five  years,  a  rate  of  pay 
which  would  not  offer  a  very  dangerous 
competition   to  the  resident   negroes   on 
the  islands.     But   even    if  it  did  offer  a 
serious  competition  to  them,  he  must  say, 
that,  considering  the  means  of  providing 
subsistence  which  would  be  open  to  the 
negroet  on  the  expiration  of  their  appren- 


ticeship, it  would  be  desirable  to  intro- 
duce new  hands  at  a  rate  even  under  two 
shillings,  nay,  even  at  the  smallest  rate 
which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had 
stated.  With  respect,  however,  to  the 
case  of  the  native  Indians,  he  must  confess 
that  he  should  never  be  satisfied  to  see 
the  new  system  continued  unless  the  very 
strongest  security  were  provided  to  insure 
the  performance  of  the  bargains  of  those 
who  engaged  them,  and  for  the  comfort- 
able removal  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal 
so  engaged  to  the  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  from  thence  back  again  to 
their  homes.  He  could  never  be  satisfied 
that  the  law  made  by  the  Governor-general 
in  council  on  this  subject  was  sufficient 
for  this  purpose.  It  had  been  his  lot  to 
know  what  these  people  were,  and  to  em- 
bark with  large  numbers  of  men;  and  he 
knew  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  they  should  not  be  carried  away  as 
cattle,  but  secured  not  only  at  the  period 
of  their  embarkation,  but  throughout 
their  voyage,  in  the  comforts  which  they 
required.  He  had  prepared  the  heads  of 
what  he  considered  would  be  reasonable 
alterations  in  the  Bengal  order  in  council, 
which,  with  the  permission  of  their  Lord- 
ships, he  would  read  to  the  House,  as  it 
was  not  his  wish  to  put  an  end  to  the 
present  system  if  the  law  could  be  suffi- 
ciently improved.  The  noble  Duke  then 
read  from  a  written  paper  in  his  hand  a 
statement,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
hv  .ids  :  — 

"  That  whenever  an  application  was  made 
to  tlie  (lovernor-general  for  the  embarkation 
of  blank  (which  he  proposed  to  fill  up  with 
ten)  natives,  an  officer  should  be  named,  who 
should  superintend  the  bargains  made  by  them 
with  their  employers,  the  preparations  made 
for  the  voyage  and  for  their  embarkation,  and 
who  should  take  care  that  no  man  should 
make  a  bargain  which  he  did  not  thoroughly 
understand,  or  who  had  not  undergone  medical 
inspection;  and  who  should,  moreover,  see 
that  not  more  of  either  sex  were  so  engaged 
than  in  the  proportion  fixed  by  the  regulation. 
That  the  bargain  should  specify  that  the 
parties  should  embark — the  probable  length 
of  the  voyage,  the  nature  of  the  food  which 
was  to  be  provided  for  them,  the  length  of  time 
forwhich  their  services  should  endure,  the  nature 
oftheir  employment,  the  number  of  days  in  each 
week  and  of  hours  in  each  day  during  which 
they  would  have  to  labour;  and  other  par- 
ticulars relative  to  the  quantity  of  remunera- 
tion in  the  shape  of  food,  specifying  quality 
as  well  as  quantity,  money,  clothing,  &c. ; 
and,  finally,  that  at  the  end  of  the  period 
agreed  upon,  the  parties  engage  i  should  be 
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tent  back  to  the  place  from  whence  they  were 
embarked,  with  the  same  care  as  to  their  food 
and  accommodation  during  the  voyage.  The 
same  officer  would  have  to  see  that  the  vessel 
was  seaworthy  and  duly  equipped  for  tlie 
voyage,  and  that  the  decks  were  such  as  to 
afford  comfort  and  healthy  accommodation  to 
the  number  it  was  intended  to  carry  ;  that 
there  was  the  requisite  quantity  of  water,  and 
provisions  on  board  of  the  specified  quality. 
The  officer  was,  further,  to  superintend  the 
embarkation  of  the  natives  engaged,  and  after 
that  to  embark  with  them,  in  order  to  attend 
to  the  regularity  of  their  treatment  and  con- 
duct during  the  voyage ;  after  which  he  was 
to  see  to  the  strict  execution  of  the  bargains 
made  with  them,  to  be  their  interpreter  to  the 
magistrate  or  governor  in  the  island  on  which 
they  were  engaged,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  see  that  they  did  justice  to  their  employers." 

The  noble  Duke  concluded  by  declaring^ 
tbat,if  piecautionsof  this  kind  were  taken, 
he  should  have  no  hesitation  in  acquiescing 
in  the  continuance  of  the  j)r(  sent  system. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  ihutlbe  noble 
and  learned  Lord  who  had  opened  i  he  case 
to  their  Lordsliips  bad    certiiuly  nade  a 
most  splendid,  mafijnificent,  and  impressive 
speech  :  perhaps  the  most  so  that  lie  had 
ever  the   pleasure  of  bearing  the    noble 
and    learned    Lord    make    in   the    whole 
course  of  his  political  career.     The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  in  that  speech  had  called 
forth  all  the  imai^ery  with  which  his  mind 
was  furnisiicd,  and  bad  almost  exhausted 
even    that  unrivalled  power   of  luiguage 
which    he    undoul)tedly  possessed.      The 
noble  and   learned   Lord    had    stated   the 
condition  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  anxiety 
he  felt,  that  his  feelings  would  not  allow  him 
to  rest  upon  his  couch   in  the  night — that 
the  shades  of  the  great  and  the  good  and 
the  glorious  men  with  whom  he  had   been 
associated  in  struggling  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  seemed  to  hover  around,  chiding 
and    rebuking  his  inactivity,    and  urging 
bini  to  come  forward  and  bring  the  sub- 
ject under  their  Lordships'  consideration. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  stated  the  impression  of  his 
own  mind,  and  the  real  state  of  his  feel* 
iugs  ;   but  giving  full  credit  to  the  state- 
ment, he  begged  leave  to  wirn  their  Loid- 
ships,  that  a  person  under  the  influence  of 
these  very  warm  and  excited  feelings,  was 
not  a  very  fit  guide  for  their  Lordships* 
counsels   and    deliberations   on  this  very 
nice  and  delicate  question.     With  respect 
to  every    pari  of  the  subject,   especially 
with  respect  to  what  they  were  to  expect 
might  be  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  late 


measure   in  the  West- India   colonics,    if 
ever  there  was  an  occasion  which  deman- 
ded calm  and  cool  deliberation,  the  sub- 
ject to  which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord^s 
resolutions  referred,  undoubtedly   offered 
that  occasion    thirty  or   forty  years  ago, 
when    the  moral  feelings  of  the  country 
on  this  subject  had  not  been   awakened-^ 
when,  indeed,  the  question  of  slavery  had 
been  scarcely  raised  in  this  country,  then 
there  might  have  been  need  for  eloquent, 
and  glowing,  and   able  speeches  to  excite 
and  urge  people  to   espouse   the  cause  ; 
but  surely  that  day  was  now  long  past  in 
this  country  ;  surely  now  it  was  more  ne- 
cessary  to  restrain  than  to  push  forward 
the  people  of  this  country  on  this  subject. 
He  would  not  yield  to  any  man   in  his  in- 
dignation against  slavery  and  the  slave- 
trade;    be  had  always  had  at  heart  every 
measure  calculated  to  discountenance  and 
restrain  those  enormities,    but  it  did  seem 
to  him  that  now,  when  the  success  of  the 
great  measure  of  slave  emancipation  was 
at  stake,  they  were  bound  to  pause  before 
they  gave  any  rash  pledge  on  the  subject, 
or  commenced  a  course  of  policy  which 
they   n)i<zht   see   cause    to  regret.      The 
'ruth  was,  they  were  trying  a  very  great 
experinienl  in  the  West-Indian   colonies, 
and  they  were  bound  by  every   motive   to 
allow  it  fair  play.     The  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  dr;jwing'  on  the  resources  of  his  own 
mind,  stored  as  it  was,  with  the  perfect 
knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  on  this 
subject,   had  stated  at  great  length  and 
with  much  minuteness,  the  mode  in  which 
slavery  arose  in  ancient  times — how  diflfi- 
cult  it  was  to  eradicate -how  perpetually 
it  returned — how  naturally  inclined,   how 
prone,  it  was  to  rise  again  ;  but  their  Lord- 
ships would   observe   that   in    vain    they 
pointed  against  slavery  all  the  powers  of 
eloquence  ;    in  vain  they  assailed  it  with 
considerations  of  morality  ;    in  vain  they 
fulminated  ihe  commandments  of  religion  ; 
it  would  still  rise  again,   and  still  there 
would  be  required  fresh  measures  for  a  fresh 
suppression, unless  they  took  care  not  to  do 
that  which  was  just  the  opposite  of  what 
they  ought  to  do  — unless  they  took  care 
not  to  make  slavery  identical  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  employer.     In  short,  if  they 
wished  to  put   it  down  efl'ectively,   they 
must  not  only  enlist  the  feelings  of  man- 
kind on  their  side,  and  for  its  suppression, 
but  they  must  also  enlist  the  interests  of 
mankind  in  the  same  cause,  or  they  would 
never  be  safe.    How  was  this  to  be  done  ? 
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How  was  the  slave  labour  of  antiquity,  to 
which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  re- 
ferred, at  length  eradicated  ?  He  believed  it 
was  superseded  by  free  labour.  As  free  la- 
bour became  cheaper,  slavery  disappeared. 
Now  in  the  case  of  the  West  Indies  until 
that  was  seen  and  felt — until  it  was  fully 
perceived  that  free  labour  was  cheaper 
than  the  labour  of  the  slave,  the  question 
would  never  be  set  at  rest.  But  how  was 
free  labour  to  become  cheaper  if  they 
prevented  the  people  of  one  part  of  the 
world  from  supplying  another  with  la- 
bourers? Unless  this  was  done,  how 
could  free  labour  be  cheaper  ?  He  said, 
therefore,  that  the  only  way  they  had  to 
make  the  abolition  secure,  was  not  merely 
by  painting  the  system  of  slavery  as  he 
believed  it  to  be^  full  of  abominations  and 
atrocities  in  the  extreme,  but  by  showing 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies.  In  vain 
might  they  launch  their  eloquence,  and 
represent  scenes  calculated  to  move  the 
feelings  and  arouse  the  indignation ;  in 
vain  might  they  urge  every  argument  on 
the  subject  which  imagination  and  reason 
could  suggest ;  they  had  as  much  chance 
to  effect  their  purpose  as  the  storm  in  the 
fable  had  of  getting  oft*  the  traveller's 
cloak  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  sun  of  interest 
shone  upon  him,  off  it  came  readily.  As 
soon  as  this  was  done,  then  the  abolition 
of  slavery  would  be  secure,  but  not  until 
then.  So  long  as  it  was  their  interest, 
persons  would  be  found  to  embark  their 
capital  in  the  slave  trade.  The  pro6ts  in 
it  were  very  large  ;  persons  said,  *•  Here 
we  can  have  eiglit,  or  nine,  or  ten  per  cent 
for  our  money,  while  at  home,  the  usual 
rale  is  three-and-a-half  per  cent. ;  so  long- 
as  this  was  the  case,  he  said  persons 
would  be  found  to  engage  in  it.  He 
owned  that  the  speech  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  and  the  whole  debate,  opened 
a  matter  of  very  serious  consideration, 
and  one  which,  on  a  future  occasion, 
would  probably  lead  to  further  investiga- 
tion. On  the  one  hand,  they  had  to  guard 
against  the  event  of  slavery  recurring  ; 
and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  to  guard 
against  the  evils  which  undoubtedly  atten- 
ded on  that  system  of  transporting  persons 
from  the  East  Indies  to  serve  as  labourers 
in  the  West.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
had  talked  of  persons  of  education,  but 
had  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  and  the 
rest  of  their  Lordships,  never  heard  of 
pertODs  belonging  to  this  country,  and 


having  such  an  education  as  usually  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  labouring  classes,  being 
decoyed  and  inveigled  to  go  out  with  a 
cargo  of  milk  pails,  by  means  of  stories  of 
some  country  where  milk  cows  ran  about 
with  their  udders  distended^  and  only 
waiting  for  persons  to  come  and  milk 
them.  No  Hill  Coolies  would  be  more  ab- 
surd than  had  been  some  of  our  own  people. 
But,  as  he  had  said,  they  had  to  guard  on 
the  one  hand  against  that  which  existed 
before  the  Orders  in  Council — the  danger 
of  slavery  recurring  ;  on  the  other,  against 
the  evils  which  might  happen  to  these 
poor  people,  the  Coolies,  who  might  very 
easily  be  betrayed  into  a  state  little  better 
than  that  of  slavery.  It  appeared  to  him, 
however,  that  they  could  not  prohibit  per- 
sons going  from  one  country  to  another 
for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  their  labour, 
provided  this  was  done  under  proper  regu- 
lations. But,  supposing  the  motion  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  were  acceded  to, 
and  supposing  the  Order  in  Council  of  the 
14th  of  July  were  rescinded,  what  would 
be  the  result  ?  Why,  that  persons  might 
go  to  Guiana  only  for  an  apprenticeship  of 
three  years,  whereas  now  they  went  for 
Hve.  [Lord  Brougham:  Mr.  Gladstone 
denied  that.]  But  Mr.  Gladstone  wished 
to  have  the  time  longer,  perhaps.  At  all 
events  the  case  was  as  he  stated.  More- 
over, these  people  had  a  right  to  make 
any  contract  they  pleased  with  the  planters 
of  Guiana  or  of  any  other  colony,  unless 
that  contract  were  prevented  by  the  laws 
under  which  they  lived  in  their  own  coun- 
try ;  this  was,  he  thought,  agreeable  to  the 
general  principle  regulating  contracts  of 
this  sort,  and  if  they  introduced  any  regu- 
lation to  prevent  the  transportation  of 
labourers  with  regard  to  India,  then  they 
left  open  the  other  countries  of  Asia,  and 
they  would  have  the  same  measures  to 
take  in  succession  respecting  the  greater 
number  of  them;  and  if  their  Lordships 
or  the  Government  were  to  undertake  the 
regulation  of  all  these  civil  contracts*  they 
would  open  a  very  large  field  of  discussion, 
which  he  would  not  enter  upon  at  present, 
but  which,  he  must  say,  did  appear  to 
him  full  of  difficulty.  With  respect  to  the 
motion  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  he 
begged  first  to  assure  the  noble  Duke  that 
her  Majesty's  Government  would  give  their 
best  attention  to  all  the  suggestions  which 
the  noble  Duke  had  made;  and  he  would 
add,  generally,  that  no  intention  or  idea 
existed  in  the  minds  of  Government  but 
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to  make  the  abolition  as  full  and  as  secure 
as  possible.  He  was  not  exactly  aware 
of  all  the  acts  of  the  Government  of  India, 
and  therefore  it  was  very  possible  that 
many  of  the  suggestions  of  the  noble  Duke 
had  been  anticipated  and  carried  into  exe- 
cution ;  those  suggestions,  however,  he 
could  assure  the  noble  Duke  should  have 
all  the  consideration  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment could  bestow  upon  ihera,  and 
every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  render 
the  measure  of  abolition  as  secure  and  per- 
manent as  possible.  The  noble  Duke 
did  not,  as  far  as  he  understood,  wish  to 
put  an  end  to  the  present  system  of  trans- 
porting the  Hill  Coolies  for  the  purpose 
of  cultivating  the  West  Indies,  and  he 
could  assure  the  noble  Duke  and  the 
House  that  every  pains  would  be  taken 
by  Government  to  render  the  operation  of 
the  order  in  Council  of  July  as  safe  as  it 
could  be  made. 

Lord  Ellenboroxigh  could  not  concur  in, 
or  feel  satisfied  with  what  had  fallen  from 
the  noble  Viscount.  Every  kind  of  se- 
curity, as  it  appeared  to  him,  the  most 
ample  security,  ought  to  be  taken,  to  pre- 
vent abuse  of  the  system  in  question. 
With  respect  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
noble  Duke,  there  was  not  one  of  them 
which  did  not  already  exist,  either  in  some 
act  of  Parliament  or  among  the  regula- 
tions of  the  East-India  Company,  with 
reference  to  their  seamen.  There  were 
twenty-three  of  these  regulations,  only 
three  of  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Order  in  Council.  The  first  regulation  was, 
that  there  should  be  on  board  the  same 
ship  an  European,  speakinjij  the  language 
of  these  people,  and  that  he  should  con- 
tinue with  them  anil  watch  over  their 
interests.  He  must  say  he  felt  the  deepest 
regard  for  Jus  nol)le  Friend  at  the  head  of 
the  affairs  of  India,  but  he  did  most  deeply 
regret  his  noble  Friend's  conduct  on  this 
question.  Why  did  his  noble  Friend 
remit  such  a  subject  to  law  commissioners? 
It  was,  of  all  others,  a  subject  for  practical 
men,  not  lawyers,  however  skilful,  to  deal 
with.  And  what  had  been  the  result? 
Why,  it  was  in  March,  1836,  that  the 
question  was  submitted,  and  not  till  March, 
1837,  that  the  trash  which  was  called  a 
law  was  put  forth  by  these  seven  gentle- 
men, each  of  whom  was  said  to  have  con- 
tributed a  separate  portion  of  the  law.  As 
aspecniien  of  its  efficacy,  he  would  merely 
state  that  there  was  no  security  given  to 
the  Government  for  the  performance  of 


the  contracts  entered  into  with  these 
people  beyond  what  the  presence  of  the 
custom-house  oflBcers,  who  had  the  dis- 
charge of  the  vessel,  could  offer.  And  yet, 
on  the  face  of  the  papers  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House,  it  appeared  that  no  people 
required  the  paternal  care  of  the  Govern- 
ment more  than  they  did.  One  of  those 
papers,  a  communication  made  by  the 
agent  in  Calcutta^  stated  that  they  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  where  they  were  going 
to,  that  ihey  were  perfectly  ignorant  of 
everything  connected  with  the  voyage,  and 
the  labour  they  were  hired  to  perform ; 
and  that  some  of  them,  those  of  the  hill 
tribes,  were  more  like  monkeys  than  men. 
There  was  another  point  to  which  he 
wished  to  call  their  Lordships*  most  serious 
attention.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  very  pro- 
perly expressed  his  wish  that  not  less  than 
one-half  of  the  persons  transported  from 
the  East  Indies  should  be  females,  though 
the  person  whose  evidence  lay  on  the 
Table,  expressed  his  doubts  how  far  the 
women,  from  their  peculiar  habits,  might 
be  willing  to  gr).  What  then,  was  the 
proposition  before  their  Lordships?  That 
the  number  of  men  transported  to  the 
West  Indies  should  be  in  the  proportion 
of  100  to  seven  females — he  never  would 
be  accessory  to  such  a  plan.  The  noble 
Lord  then  read  an  extract  from,  the  docu- 
ments to  which  he  leferred  above,  which 
represented  the  Coolies  as  having  no  wants 
but  those  of  eating,  drinking,  and  sleep- 
ing. These,  then,  were  the  persons  with 
whom  they  were  about  to  colonize  the 
West  Indies.  It  was  clear  from  all  that 
had  been  said,  and  from  other  sources, 
that  very  great  apprehension  existed  even 
on  the  part  of  those  who  had  achieved  the 
great  work  of  negro  emancipation,  with 
respect  to  the  ultimate  effects  of  that 
measure,  that  the  negro  would  not  work, 
and  therefore  that  the  measure  would  fail. 
For  himself,  he  was  willing  to  unite  with 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  and  with  the 
noble  Duke,  to  pass  any  law  to  regulate 
the  state  of  society  in  those  islands;  but 
he  did  not  see  that  they  ought  to  involve 
natives  of  the  East  Indies  also  in  the  con- 
sequences of  emancipation  which  might 
come  to  light  there.  If  he  saw  any  of  the 
regulations  of  the  East-India  Company 
respecting  their  seamen  adopted  by  the 
Government,  he  should  not  be  indisposed 
to  join  them,  hut  not  having  seen  any- 
thing of  this  sort,  he  had  thought  it  his 
duty  to  come  forward  and  state  his  opinion 
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to  the  House.     In  every  word  that  had  make  any  rule — ^no  Goa  in  the  hands  of 

fallen  from  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  slave-trading  Portugal — no  African  coast 

(Lord   Brougham)  he   fully  agreed;    but  within   the   Company's   limits  —  and   for 

with  respect  to  the  resolutions,  he  could  which  there  exists   not  an  authority  on 

not  express  similar   sentiments,   because  earth  that   can   make  a   single  rule,  or 

the  resolutions  did  not  in  fact  go  to  eradi-  watch  a  mile  of  the  sea  board.    The  whole 

cate  the  system  of  transporting  East  Indian  reliance  has  been  placed  on  the  law  made 

labourers,  while  the  speech  of  the  noble  at   Calcutta  by  my  noble   Kinsman,   the 

and  learned  Lord  was  wholly  directed  to  Governor  General  in  Council  (Lord  Auck- 

that   object.      Since    that  law  had  been  land)— a  law  of  no  kind  of  value,  had  it 

passed  in   India  on  the  subject,  which  by  comprehended  all  Asia  and  Africa  too— a 

the  way,  was  on  the  face  of  it  wholly  in-  *aw  in  which  my  noble  relation  attempted 

adequate,  but  which,  as  was  natural,  the  ^*"'e  and  effected  less— pretending  to  pre- 

noble  Baron  stated  to  be  satisfactory,  no  ^^"^  hardly  any  thing,  and  really  prevent- 

one  step  in  the  matter  had  been  taken  by  ^»g  nothing  at  all— feeble  in  its  provisions 

the  Government,  though   the  noble  Vis-  —impotent   in   its  enactments -msignifi* 

count  now  stated,  that  the  suggestions  of  ^a^t  m  its  rubric~a  blank  in  its  body— 

the  noble  Duke  should  receive  the  fullest  "^^^^  every  one  knows,  and  I  had  expressly 

consideration  of  Government.     It  was  his  ^  ^^S^^^  }^>  **>»*  ?,<^  l^w  made  by  the 

conviction  that  the  system  which  the  noble  Governor   in  Counal   (if  in  Council  the 

Baron    had    sanctioned,    practically    re-  Potentate  who  made  such  a  thing  can  be 

established   slavery  and    the   slave-trade,  ^'^  to  sit)  has  any  force  or  effect  what- 

and  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  at  ^J'^^'  ']^'''  ^^/?  omnipotent  as  it  is  ineffi- 

one  time  intimately  connected  with  India,  f.'^"^>  ^^"^  ^^^  presidency  of  Fort  Wil- 

and  grateful  as  that  country  was  for  the  l»am  and  iiever  could  affect  a  sin^^^^ 

benefits  it  derived  from  our  Vule,  he  had  ^^  *¥  traffic  which  most  of  all  this  mea- 

felt  peculiarly  bound  to  come  forward  and  '"''V  '"^^"^^'^  ^^,  ^"^^"^«/«'  and  which 

call  upon  their  Lordships  not  to  agree  to  !"^^^  ''r'^?  regulation  and  control.    But 

;«*-«j^«  •  *     4U  *  *      *u     r°  u.f  1  in   overturninff  the  whole  speech  of  my 

int  oduce  into  that  country  the  frightful  ^^^,,^  p^j^^^^^^  ^,^^^  ^,^  ^.^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

evils  or  Slavery.  ^^^^^1^  Duke's.  For  his  only  reason  for 
Lord  Brougham :  The  masterly  speech  resisting  the  motion  and  offering  the  Go- 
which  has  just  been  delivered  by  my  noble  vernment  an  escape  through  the  previous 
Friend  (Lord  Ellen  borough),  while  it  calls  question  is  their  acceptance  of  his  offer  to 
for  my  cordial  thanks,  relieves  your  Lord-  pass  certain  regulations.  Suppose  the 
ships  from  hearing  many  points,  which  he  noble  Duke's  system  were  adopted  to- 
has  handled,  discussed  far  less  effectively  morrow— and  f  think  I  am  using  suffi. 
by  me,  in  availing  myself  of  the  right  of  ciently  complimentary  language  when  I 
reply,  which  your  courtesy  bestows.  But  call  it  a  system,  for  assuredly  I  do  not 
a  few  words  of  explanation  are  required  profess  to  admire  it  as  much  as  I  have 
by  one  or  two  things  which  have  fallen  hitherto  been  wont  to  admire  all  its 
from  the  noble  Duke  (Wellington),  for  author's  productions,  whether  as  a  soldier 
whom  1  entertain  tlie  most  unqualified  or  as  a  statesman.  Suppose  my  noble 
respect,  and  whose  authority,  as  a  prac-  Kinsman  (Lord  Auckland)  had  enacted 
tical  statesman,  I  place  in  the  foremost  every  tittle  of  it  in  Council,  instead  of  his 
'*^°*^'  own  puny  regulation  of  the  1st  of  July- 
First,  however,  I  must  express  my  un-  still  it  would  have  been  confined  to  Bengal, 
bounded  astonishment  at  the  speech  of  my  [The  Duke  of  Wellington :  All  are  in-^ 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Glenelg),  not  only  has  eluded.]  No,  not  Pondicherry,  for  thore 
he  left  wholly  unnoticed  my  distinct  and  you  cannot  legislate ;  not  Goa,  for  tha«  is 
formal  challenge,  to  show  wherein  this  Portuguese — not  any  part  of  the  African 
measure  differs  from  the  scheme  of  Letord,  coast,  over  the  whole  of  which  this  mea- 
which  all  the  authorities,  both  in  the  sure  of  July  sweeps,  enveloping  all  in  the 
Mauritius  and  at  home,  stigmatised  as  a  slave  trade.  That  measure,  our  Order  in 
mere  blind  for  a  slave-trading  adventure ;  Council,  is  now  given  up — it  cannot  for  an 
but  he  has  argued  the  whole  question  as  instant  stand  j  for  every  argument  urged 
if  there  were  no  Madras  on  the  map  of  in  its  defence  assumes  that  it  must  be 
Asia — no  Bombay — no  Ceylon — for  which  accompanied  or  followed  by  other  regula* 
no  rules  are  made—  no  rondicherry  be-  tions  some  of  which  have  not  been,  others 
longing  to  France^  for  which  we  cannot  of  which  never  can  be^  made.    The  nobl^ 
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Duke  admits  this  as  distioctly  as  my  noble 
Friend.  Then  I  shew  you  places  without 
number,  where  no  regulations  whatever 
can  be  made  by  at  1  the  powers  and  autho. 
rities  existing  in  the  empire,  and  that  is 
decisive  against  the  Order  in  Council.  I 
have  waited  and  in  vain  for  any  answer  to 
this  main  branch  of  the  argument  from 
tlie  noble  Secretary  of  State — I  put  it  to 
him  in  every  form,  and  he  makes  no  si^n. 
Therefore  that  Order  stands  convicted — 
viz.,  by  confession  it  stands  convicted 
of  leavmg  the  door  ajar  to  the  African 
slave-trader,  under  the  fairer  name  of  en- 
couraging tlie  trade  in  apprentices — for  I 
call  it  as  bad  as  leaving  the  door  a-jar  to 
affect  shutting  the  main  gate  while  you 
leave  half  a  yard  to  the  one  side,  a  door 
wide  open,  through  Arhich  the  whole  body 
of  it  may  enter,  and  which  there  exists  no 
power  within  vour  reach,  nay,  no  power 
on  this  earth  tliat  can  shut  it. 

Much  was  said  by  the  noble  Duke  of  the 
value  of  colonial  possessions,  the  necessityof 
more  hands  to  cuitivate  our  plantations,  and 
the  tendency  of  these  resolutions  to  prevent 
their  importation.  But  here  it  is  that  the 
noble  Duke  has  entirely  mistaken  both  the 
tenor  of  my  opinions  and  the  scope  of  the 
resolutions.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
object  to  colonial  establishments.  Many 
men  for  whom  I  have  a  great  and  just  re- 
spect do  go  this  length.  My  opinion 
dififers  from  their's.  I  lately  stated  how  J 
draw  the  line.  I  make  a  threat  distinction 
between  such  colonies  as  those  on  the  main 
land  of  North  America,  where  men  settle 
without  the  plan  of  returning  home,  where 
the  property  is  in  the  hands  of  personal 
residents,  and  which  arc  extensive  enough 
to  defend  themselves.  When  these  are 
able  to  stand  alone,  Miion  it  is  no  longer  of 
mutual  benefit  that  the  colonial  relation 
should  continue,  the  separation  is  advan- 
tageous to  both  parent  state  and  settlement. 
But  as  I  lately  stated  in  the  argument  I 
held  with  my  noble  Friend,  now  absent, 
unfortunately  from  a  domestic  affliction 
(Lciid  Ashburton),  the  slave  colonics  are 
dififocfifitl^-ciFetimstanced  ;  and  no  one  can 
doubt  the  mutual  benefits  of  their  con- 
tinued dependance  upon  the  mother 
country.  They  are  important  to  our  com- 
merce and  still  more  to  our  income  and 
wealth — wc  are  of  use  towards  their  de- 
fence— and  in  a  military  point  of  view  the 
connexion  may  be  exceedingly  material.  I 
have  not  therefore  a  W(»rd  to  say  against 
the  noble  Duke's  high  value  which  he  sets 
upon  8uch  possessions.    How  far  their  cul- 


tivation, after  the  Emancipation  Act  comes 
into  full  play  will  require  an  iraportatioD 
of  labourers  from  the  East  is  quite  another 
question.  But  then  it  is  one  on  which 
these  resolutions  pronounce  no  opinion 
whatever.  I  defy  any  man  to  point  out 
one  line  of  either  resolution  which  even 
looks  in  that  direction.  Why  do  I  thus 
confidently  say  so  ? ,  Because  I  purposely 
framed  them  so  as  to  keep  quite  clear  of  a 
subject,  on  which  I  knew  men  might  differ 
widely  while  they  all  agreed  in  the  main 
object  of  censuring  the  Order  in  Council. 
But  says  the  noble  Viscount  (Melbourne) 
following  the  noble  Duke,  whose  unwil- 
lingness to  remove  him  from  the  office 
holden  at  his  Grace's  pleasure  seems  to 
have  excited  a  just  feeling  of  thankfulness, 
a  great  experiment  is  about  to  be  made. 
We  cannot  tell,  he  says,  what  may  happen 
in  1840—1  hope  and  trust  that  will  be  all 
known  two  years  earlier — therefore,  he 
adds,  let  us  be  on  our  guard.  Why  not  } 
Certainly  let  us  be  on  our  guard — but  do 
you  say  a  single  word  to  shew  that  this 
Order  in  Council  for  importing  more  ap- 
prentices puts  us  more  on  our  guard? 
What  will  betide  us,  says  the  noble  Dbke, 
should  the  emancipated  negroes  refuse  to 
work  for  hire  ?  How  will  your  estates  then 
be  cultivated  ?  and  how  can  you  tell  that 
they  will  pass  from  the  state  of  slavery  to 
that  of  industrious  workmen  ?  How  can 
I  tell  }  Why  by  looking  at  what  they  are 
already  doing — in  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes 
where  they  work  every  spare  hour  volun- 
tarily for  wages— in  Antigua  and  Bermuda 
where  they  have  been  as  free  as  the 
peasantry  of  Hampshire  for  near  three 
years,  and  have  worked  as  hard  and  be- 
haved themselves  as  well.  On  this  head, 
then,  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
nor  am  I  entitled  to  have — if  experience 
can  be  trusted  as  a  safe  guide.  But  further- 
more— suppose  me  quite  wrong — suppose 
the  whole  experience  of  the  past  belied  by 
the  future,  and  that  all  the  negroes  refuse 
to  work  the  moment  the  hour  of  their 
liberation  strikes — here  are  800,000  idle 
and  dissolute,  and  restless  and  rebellious 
negroes  (for  there  can  be  no  middle  state 
between  peace  with  industry  and  idleness 
with  revolt)— and  the  noble  Duke  would 
keep  all  quiet  and  reclaim  all  from  idleness 
by  sprinkling  over  this  vast  mass  3000  or 
4000  Coolies  from  Asia.  The  supposition 
is  that  all  the  West  Indies  arc  in  a  state  of 
inaction  first — presently  after  of  insurrec« 
tion  and  confusion — no  work  done  but  that 
of  mischief—- no  labour,  no  quiet,  no  subor- 
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dination — all  is  a  muss  of  confusion^  and 
every  portion  of  the  vast  population  is 
in  a  ferment — when  sprinkling  over  the 
boiling  mass  a  few  peaceful  and  indolent 
natives  of  Hindoostan  will  at  once  restore 
universal  quiet,  and  all  will  suddenly  sink 
down  to  rest ! 

Hi  niotus  animorum  atque  haec  ccrtamina  tanta 
Pulveris  exigui  jactCk  compressa  quiescent ! 

But  I  Iiave  suid,  mv  Lords,  that  these 
resolutions,  pronounce  no  judgment  what- 
ever upon  the  policy  of  importing  new 
hands.  All  my  opinions  on  this  subject 
may  be  as  erroneous  as  you  please— the 
noble  Duke's  and  the  Government'^  under 
his  protection,  as  well  grounded  as  possi- 
ble— whatever  may  i)c  my  private  opinion^ 
you  are  to  vote  on  the  resolutions  and  not 
on  the  speech  that  introduces  and  defends 
them  ;  and  he  who  holds  as  high  as  the 
noble  Duke  the  necessity  of  introducing 
new  labourers  may  most  correctly  and 
earnestly  join  with  him  who  has  no  opinion 
of  the  kind  in  8U])porting  resolutions 
which  leave  the  question  wholly  untouched. 
Nay,  the  more  I  was  of  the  noble  Duke's 
opinion — the  higher  I  valued  the  importa- 
tion  as  a  resource — the  more  should  I  vote 
for  these  resolutions — because  they  go  only 
to  condemn  a  most  erroneous  mode  of  try- 
ing  this  experiment — a  mode  which  its 
authors  shrink  from  defending,  and  which 
the  noble  Duke  and  every  one  else  join  in 
condemning,  as  not  giving  the  experiment 
fair  play.  Can  anything  indeed  be  more 
unfair  towards  that  experiment  than  trying 
it  in  such  a  clumsy,  bungling  manner  as 
to  bring  upon  it  the  odium  of  being  a  new 
slave  trade  ? 

While,  however,  (his  is  the  clear  and 
imdeniable  posture  of  the  question  in  de- 
bate, I  cannot  at  all  abandon  the  jealousy  and 
indeeil  the  aversion  with  which  I  regard  all 
plans  whatever  of  wholesale  shifting  of  po- 
pulation. Nor  am  I  in  the  least  degree  won 
over  to  such  plans  by  htaring  their  defence 
clothed  in  language  drawn  from  the  science 
of  political  economy.  My  noble  Friend  calls 
it  ''a  free  circulation  oflabour,"  and  professes 
his  reluctance  to  abandon  on  this  subject 
his  tenets  as  an  economist.  I  have  heard  the 
terms  and  the  doctrines  of  political  econo- 
my turned  to  many  uses  in  my  time.  They 
have  been  used  to  defend  State  Lotteries, 
insurances  in  the  Lottery-  stock-jobbing 
— time-bargains  in  the  funds.  Why,  it 
is  said,  should  there  be  any  interference 
with  the  free  use  of  capital,  or  of  skill  and 
of  labour  in  these  departments  of  industry  P 


On  the  Continent  it  has  been  applied  to 
even  baser  uses — and  made  to  defend  the 
establishment  of  public  stews,  under  due 
regulations  for  the  benefit  of  the  subject. 
But  I  own  I  have  never  yet  heard  those 
principles  tipplied  where  they  were  more 
out  of  place  and  season  than  to  the  subject 
of  the  slave  trade.  Can  any  man  in  his 
sober  senses  think  of  calling  the  wholesale 
embarking  of  Hindoos  and  then  tran- 
sporting them  to  the  antipodes^  to  work  in 
ways  wholly  unknown  to  them,  and  foreign 
to  their  nature  and  habits,  and  pretend  that 
giving  it  facilities — encouragement — sti- 
mulants—is ftirthering  the  free  circulation 
of  labour  ?  The  argument  against  all  this 
plan  is,  that  there  is  mere  slave  trading  in 
every  part  of  it — that  a  felony  lurks  under 
each  of  its  arrangements.  Then  do  the 
political  economists  and  my  noble  Friend 
who  is  so  vigorous  a  stickler  for  their  doc- 
trines, hold  that  the  circulation  of  labour 
is  interrupted  by  preventing  the  slave 
trade?  If  they  do — nor  can  they  stop  a 
hair's-breadth  short  of  this — then  1  am  for 
abiding  by  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of 
the  land,  ht  their  laws  of  political  economy 
fare  how  they  may. 

The  noble  Duke  has  proposed  certain 
terms  to  the  Government  as  the  price  of  his 
support — **  Promise  me  you  will  adopt  my 
code  of  regulation,  says  he,  and  you  shall 
not  be  condemned  by  a  vote  of  censure  this 
time."  'i'he  hook  so  baited  was  sure  to 
take,  the  Ministers  bit  immediately — but 
they  were  not  caught.  *'  O  yea — by  all 
means" — "  Any  thingyou  please/'  says  the 
noble  Viscount — '*  we  agree  at  once" — to 
what  ?  Not  to  the  proposal  made,  but  only 
to  consider  of  it — **  We  will  take  it  into  our 
best  consideration."  I  don't  much  think 
this  kind  of  acceptance  will  catch  the  noble 
Duke.  He  saw  the  noble  Viscount  swallow 
the  bait — but  he  had  not  caught  his  fish- 
away  it  ran  with  the  line  in  its  mouth, 
down  the  stream,  and  buried  itself  in 
"  serious  consideration."  Why,  I  defy  the 
noble  Duke  to  pr()|>osc  any  one  thing  on 
any  one  subject  which  the  Government, 
nnd  all  the  House,  and  the  country  too, 
will  not  as  a  matter  of  course  take  into 
serious  nnd  respectful  consideration.  The 
noble  Viscount  will  consider  of  it— -so  shall  I 
—  but  very  possibly  he  may  end  by  think* 
ing  as  little  of  it  as  I  do.  Considering  of 
it  proves  no  assent — Le  Roi  s^avisera,  is 
the  form  of  rejecting  bills — the  Sovereign 
has  only  once  or  twice  taken  any  measure 
into  consideration  since  the  Revolution, 
though  he  has  assented  to  some  tbousandf ; 
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and  the  Minister  too  may  consider  and  re- 
ject. The  nature  of  the  noble  Viscount's 
answer  then  was^  to  use  the  phraseology 
of  a  witness  on  a  memorable  occasion  at 
that  6ar^  more  no  than  yes.  So  as  the 
noble  Duke  failed  to  catch  the  noble  Vis- 
couDtj  the  noble  Viscount  must  not  expect 
to  catch  the  noble  Duke— anxious  as  he  is 
to  be  taken  upon  the  present  occasion. 

I  hear  it  said  by  my  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Glenelg),  that  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  his  plan  and  Mr.  Barham's  in 
181  ]j  inasmuch  as  slavery  then  existed, 
and  the  Chinese  were  to  be  brought  over 
as  free  labourers — whereas  apprenticeship 
it  now  the  law,  and  the  Hindoos  are  to 
come  into  a  colony  of  apprenticed  labourers. 
That  is  precisely  my  argument  to  shew 
how  much  worse  this  plan  is,  than  that  ; 
and  yet  that  was  not  endured  by  any  one 
who  knew  the  subject  ever  so  imperfectly. 
No  one  would  have  listened  to  Mr.  Bar- 
ham*s  proposition,  but  that  he  was  to  make 
all  the  labourers  he  brought  over  free  at 
once;  they  were  to  be  free  from  every 
shackle  imposed  upon  the  negroes.  Here 
the  Hindoos  are  to  be  subject  to  every 
restrainst  which  the  negroes  endure — nay, 
this  plan  is  to  continue  for  years  aft^r  the 
negroes  are  set  free. 

But  a  new  argument  is  raised  by  the 
noble  Viscount  (Lord  Melbourne).  **  Take 
care,"  says  he,  '*  how  you  set  men's  inter- 
ests against  their  duty,  and  raise  their 
strongest  prejudices  ag-ainst  negro  free- 
dom. The  slavery  of  the  ancient  world 
was  only  extinguished  by  it  becoming 
men's  interest  to  prefer  free  labour  to  slave 
labour ;  therefore,  if  you  make  free  labour 
80  scarce  in  the  West  Indies  as  to  make  it 
dear,  slavery  never  can  cease."  I  am  not 
sensible  of  ever  in  my  life  having  heard  a 
piece  of  reasoning  more  absurd  in  all  its 
parts — one  in  which  the  incorrectness  of 
the  facts  assumed,  more  strove  for  the 
mastery  with  the  thoughtlessness  of  the 
inferences  drawn  from  them.  What! 
slavery  in  Europe  extinguished  by  the 
high  price  of  slave  labour,  or  any  other 
calculation  of  profit  and  loss !  Why,  I 
had  always  believed  that  it  was  the  mild 
spirit  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  which  worked 
by  slow  degrees  this  happy  change.  I 
state  the  sentiments  1  have  always 
heard  accounted  just,  and  not  out  of 
deference  to  the  right  rev.  Prelates  in 
whose  presence  I  speak,  and  who  to  their 
immortal  honour  have  never  once  refused 
their  support  to  any  one  proposition  ad- 
Tcrse  to  tn«  slave  trade.    But  never  before 


did  I  hear  it  doubted,  that  first  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  hostile  to  all  cruelty  and 
oppression,  and  afterwards  the  efiTorts  of 
zealous  priests,  even  refusing  the  rights  of 
the  Church  to  men  unless  they  would  free 
their  bondsmen,  gradually  wrought  the 
happy  change  which  the  noble  Ix>rd 
ascribes  to  a  calculation  of  interest.  But 
grant  him  his  facts ;  how  do  they  prove 
the  emancipation  to  be  in  any  danger  from 
a  rise  in  the  wages  of  labour  ?  He  talks 
as  if  the  Act  had  never  passed,  and  we  were 
trusting  to  men's  interests  for  setting  their 
slaves  free.  Happily,  longer  than  August, 
1840,  they  cannot  be  retained  in  any  form 
of  servitude.  Does  he  dread,  that  high 
wages  will  bring  back  the  chain  and  the 
cart-whip?  I  have  no  share  in  his 
chimerical  apprehensions.  I  defy  all  the 
combinations  which  cruelty  can  effect  with 
avarice  to  restore  that  hideous  state  of 
society  of  which  the  knell  sounded  over  the 
Atlantic  in  1833.  No,  no  !  I  will  trust 
the  negro  people  for  that.  They  will  keep 
\vhat  they  have  got.  Trust  me,  they  will 
set  at  defiance  all  the  noble  Lord's  calcu- 
lations, and  all  th(^  wishes  of  their  former 
masters,  and  nevtr  more  consent  to  work 
one  spell  of  work,  but  for  their  own  behoof 
— be  the  terms  of  their  employment  ever 
so  distasteful  to  their  white  neighbours — 
be  their  desire  for  a  restoration  of  the  yoke, 
and  the  chain,  and  the  cartwhip,  ever  so 
intense.  The  renewal  of  the  slave  trade 
is  a  very  different  thing.  On  that  my 
fears  are  indeed  grave  and  perplexing — for 
[  know  the  Indian  crimp  and  the  African 
trader — the  inexhaustible  perfidies  of  the 
dealers  in  men,  and  the  scope  which  those 
frauds  have  among  hordes  of  uncivilised 
men,  many  of  them  in  their  own  country 
slaves— the  comfort  and  aid  which  those 
wretches  may  reckon  upon  receiving  from 
accomplices  ready  made,  such  as  the  bribed 
governor  on  the  Spanish  Main,  and  the 
friendly  authorities  of  Cuba, 

But  I  am  told  to  be  of  good  courage 
and  not  to  despond — there  is  no  fear  of 
abuse — no  prospect  of  the  horrible  traffic 
so  much  condemned  ever  taking  root  in 
our  islands.  I  am  bid  to  look  at  the  influ- 
ence of  public  opinion ~the  watchfulness 
of  the  press — the  unceasing  efforts  of  all 
the  societies — the  jealous  vigilance  of  Par- 
liament. Am  I,  then,  to  stand  by  and 
suflTer  the  trafilic  to  be  revived  in  the  hope 
that  we  shall  again  be  able  to  work  its 
extirpation  ?  Trust,  say  the  friends  of 
this  abominable  measure,  trust  to  the 
force  which  gained  the  former  triumpht 
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Expect  some  ClarkaoD  to  arise,  mlghtf  in 
the  powers  of  persevering  philanthropy, 
with  thepitty  of  asaint  and  the  courage  of 
a  martyr — hope  for  some  second  Wilber- 
force,  who  etiall  cast  atray  all  ambition  but 
that  of  daio|^  good,  scorn  all  power  but 
that  of  relieving  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
reserving  for  mankind  what  others  give  up 
to  party,  know  no  vocation  but  that  blessed 
work  of  furlheriog  justice  and  freeing  the 
shire— reckon  upon  once  more  seeing  a 
Government  like  that  of  IS06 — alas,  bow 
different  from  any  we  now  witness! — 
formed  of  men  who  deem  no  work  of 
humanity  below  their  care  or  alien  to  iheir 
nature,  and  resolved  to  fulfil  their  high 
destiny,  beard  the  court,  confront  the 
peers,  contemn  the  planters — and  in  despite 
of  planter)  and  peer,  and  prince,  crush  the 
foreign  traffic  with  one  \waA  while  they 
give  up  the  staff  of  [Wwer  with  the  other, 
rather  than  be  patrons  of  intolerance  at 
home!  These  are  the  views  with  which  it 
ia  sought  to  console  us  and  gain  us  over  to 
the  ill-starred  measure  before  vou, 

f  make  for  answer — if  it  please  you — 
No — by  no  means — nothing  of  all  this. 
The  monster  is  down,  and  I  prefer  keeping 
him  down  to  relying  upon  all  our  resources 
for  gaining  a  sciond  triumpli.  I  will  not 
sufifer  the  Upas  tree  to  be  transplanted,  on 
the  chance  of  its  not  thriving  in  an  unge- 
nial  soil,  and  in  the  hope  thut  after  it 
shall  be  found  to  blight  with  death  all 
beneath  its  shade,  my  arm  mtiy  be  found 
strong  enough  to  wietd  the  axe  which 
shall  lay  it  Tow.  ]  thank  you  for  the 
patience  with  which  you  have  listened  to 
me,  and  on  which  I  have  unwillingly 
trespassed  so  long.  My  boundcn  duty 
could  not  otheru'ise  have  been  performed ; 
and  1  had  no  choice  but  to  act  now  as  I 
have  acted  ever  through  the  whole  of  my 
life — maintaining  to  the  end  the  implaca- 
ble enmity  with  which  I  have  at  all  times 
pursued  tnis  infernal  trade. 

Lord  Lt/ndhurst  wished  distinctly  to 
state  to  the  House  the  reason  for  which 
he  proposed  giving  his  vote  in  favour  of 
the  motion  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
opposite.  It  was,  that  he  thought  ihe 
noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
shoulil  not  have  advocated  the  adoption 
of  the  Order  in  Council  in  Juiy  until  he 
had  made  adequate  provision  to  prevent 
the  abuaes  which  h*;  thought  the  Order  in 
Council  would  very  naturally  have  caused, 
II  was  on  this  ground  that  he  proposed  lo 

!;ive  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  noble  and 
earned  Lord*!  motion. 
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Ths  Duke  of  Weliington  bad  proposed 
to  the  noble  Viscount  at  the  head  of  ibe 
Administration  to  adopt  a  system  which 
be  thought  would  amend  the  law  in  the 
West-Indian  colonies  for  ihe  purposes  of 
the  description  of  population  which  had 
been  already  alluded  to,  and  the  noble 
Viscount  had  on  his  statement  (a  very 
ase  one,  he  must  admit)   of  his  views 

pressed  his  intention  to  take  that  system 
to  consideration.  He  was  quite  satisfied 
that  when  the  noble  Viscount  stated  that 
it  was  his  intention  lo  take  his  suggestion 
into  consideration,  it  was  his  intention  to 
do  so  with  a  view  lo  its  being  ultimately 
carried  into  effect  in  a  way  which  would 
he  saiisfactory  both  lo  him  and  the  House, 
and  on  the  principle  wliich  he  recom- 
mended. He  thought  that  it  would  not 
be  advisable  (o  go  lo  a  division  on  (he 
motion  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  as  it 
stood,  and  he  should,  therefore,  move  ihe 
previous  question. 

Lord  Fitzgerald  was  anxious,  before 
the  House  divided,  to  know  from  the 
noble  Viscount  opposite  if  he  adopted  the 
advice  of  the  noble  Duke,  and  intended  to 
act  upon  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  had 
been  given.  It  would  be  extremely  painful 
for  htm,  as  well  as  for  several  noble  Lords 
near  him,  not  to  vole  for  the  amendment 
of  the  noble  Duke;  but  unless  the  noble 
Viscount  asserted  (hat  he  received  and 
adopted  (he  recommendation  of  the  noble 
Duke  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  given,  a 
sense  of  duty  would  compel  him  to  vote 
with  the  noble  and  learned  Lord. 

Viscount  Melbourne  replied,  that  of 
course  when  he  adopted  the  advice  of  the 
noble  Duke  he  assented  entirely  to  the 
advice  so  given.  He  had  already  stated 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  colleagues,  (hat 
they  would  take  the  advice  of  the  noble 
Duke  into  their  serious  consideration  in  a 
spirit  of  sincerity,  not  merely  because  it 
was  the  course  of  proceeding  recom- 
mended by  the  noble  Duke,  but  because 
he  believed  that  it  was  tl)e  plan,  if  adhered 
lo  and  persevered  in,  the  best  calculated 
to  guard  against  all  the  evils  which  bad 
been  pointed  out  to  them. 

Lord  Brougham  Irusted,  that  he  should 
also  be  excused  asking  the  noble  Viscount 
a  question.  Supposing  the  noble  Duke's 
plan  to  be  adopted,  what  was  there  in  it 
to  prevent  Africans  from  being  removed 
from  Pondicherry  and  Goa  to  the  western 
colonial  possessions  ? 

The  House  divided  on  the  previoui  ques- 
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would  be  proposed,  but  it  would  be  brouglit 
forward  with  as  little  delay  as  possible^ 
allowing  for  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
However  anxious,  therefore,  he  was  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  uoble  and  learned 
Lord,  he  could  not  then  give  him  a  positive 
answer. 


Original  motion  not  put. 

Lord  Brougham  wished  to  learn  from 
the  noble  Viscount,  as  the  recess  vvas  ap- 
proaching, when  he  intended  to  bring 
forward  the  measure  which  he  had  pro- 
mised, and  which  he  had  been  driven  into 
from  apprehension  of  being  in  a  minority, 
and  which  he  would  have  been  in  had  not 
the  noble  Duke  come  forward  to  his 
assistance.  When  did  the  noble  Viscount' 
mean  to  bring  in  his  Bill,  and  which  had 
been  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
noble  Duke  opposite  ? 

Viscount  Melbourne  could  not  at   that 
moment  tell  when  a  measure  on  the  subject 
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MixcTES.]  Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  Kinnaird,  ftom 
the  county  of  Peith,  for  the  abolition  of  Corn-law*. — By 
Captain  A'Court,  from  Coventry,  in  favour  of  Uie  Bill 
for  ci^ntinuing  the  i»cc  of  Sodor  and  Man.—  By  Mr.  T. 
Attwood,  from  the  Birmingham  Political  Union,  agunst 
the  Colonial  Policy. — By  Mr.  E.  Divktt,  from  Exeter, 
for  the  abolition  of  Negro  Apprenticeship. 

CoLoxiAL  Administration.]  Sir 
William  Molesworth  :*  No  Member  of  this 
House  ever  more  required  indulgence  than 
I  do  on  this  occasion.  The  subject  which 
I  have  undertaken  to  bring  before  the 
House,  is  of  such  great  importance,  and 
in  some  respects  of  so  delicate  a  nature, 
that  I  cannot  think  of  it  without  being 
forcibly,  not  to  say  fearfully,  reminded  of 
my  own  inability  to  do  justice  to  it — of 
my  inexperience  and  want  of  weight  in 
the  House.  Such  a  topic  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  had  acquired  personal  influence 
with  the  House,  might  well  stimulate  the 
Speaker  to  exertions  which  should  add  to 
the  respect  already  felt  for  him ;  but  with 
me  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  the 
subject  have  a  contrary  effect,  and  only 
remind  me  how  necessary  it  is  to  bespeak 
a  kind  allowance  for  my  deBciencies.  It  is 
with  this  feeling  of  apprehension  for  myself 
that  1  am  anxious  to  disclaim  certain  opi- 
nions with  regard  to  colonies,  which,  I 
know  not  why,  have  been  attributed  to 
me,  and  which  are,  justly  in  my  humble 
judgment,  unpopular  in  this  House  and  in 
the  country.  1  allude  to  the  opinions  of 
those  who  think  that  the  best  thing,  that 
a  mother  country  can  do  with  her  colo- 
nies, is  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  saying, 
"  Emancipate  your  Colonies,"  means  with 
those  who  employ  it  most  emphatically,  a 
great  des^l  more  than  the  mere  words  con- 
vey, ll  is  used,  by  some  at  least,  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  that  a  country  like  this 
would  be  better  without  colonies,  and  even 
that  it  would  have  been  belter  for  us  if  we 
had  never  had  colonies.  From  this  senti- 
ment,   notwithstanding    my    respect    for 

*  From  a  corrected  Report. 
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some  who  entertain  it,  I  venture  to  dis- 
agree altogether.  What!  are  ^e  to  re- 
pent of  having  planted  the  thirteen  English 
colonies  of  North  America,  which  have 
expanded  into  one  of  the  greatest,  most 
prosperous,  and  happiest  nations  that  the 
world  ever  saw  ?  Are  we  to  regret,  that 
the  more  northern  deserts  of  the  American 
continent,  which  constitute  her  Majesty's 
possessions  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
are  in  the  course  of  being  reclaimed,  cul- 
tivated, and  filled  with  inhabitants  of  our 
race,  whose  industry  finds  an  ample  re- 
ward, and  who,  having  wants  like  our  own, 
require  objects  that  arc  produced  here,  and 
thus  furnish  us  with  continually  increasing 
markets  in  which  to  sell  the  produce  of 
our  domestic  industry  ?  Is  it  a  pity  that 
our  numerous  and  profitable  markets  in 
the  West  Indies  should  ever  have  existed  ? 
Should  we  despond  over  our  mighty  em- 
pire in  the  East,  which  has  brought  to 
us — let  those  deny  it  who  would  deny  the 
shining  of  the  sun  at  noon — an  incal- 
culable tribute  of  wealth  ?  is  our  extra- 
ordinary trade  with  the  infant  colonies  of 
Australasia,  an  evil  or  a  good  ?  Sir^  for 
my  part,  I  can  see  no  necessary  evil,  but 
do  see  vast  and  inevitable  good,  in  the 
possession  of  colonies.  And  this  is  no 
new  opinion  of  mine,  formed  by  the  occa- 
sion. Will  the  House,  kindly  taking  into 
consideration  the  disadvantages  under 
which  I  labour,  in  having  been  supposed 
to  agree  with  those  who  cry  '*  Emancipate 
your  Colonies,"  permit  me  to  ofter  some 
proofs  (and  it  shall  be  done  very  briefly) 
of  the  degree  to  which  I  have  been  mis- 
represented or  misunderstood?  So  long 
as  nearly  five  years  ago — a  long  period  in 
a  short  life — I  took  an  active  part  in  the 
foundation  of  a  colony  in  which  1  feel  a 
deep  interest  on  public  grounds,  and  have 
proved  it  by  incurring  personal  risk  as  a 
trustee  responsible  for  the  safely  of  con- 
siderable funds  belonging  to  the  colony. 
During  last  year  (long  before  the  revolt  in 
Canada  had  excited  here  a  new  interest  in 
colonies)  I  had  the  honour  to  become  one. 
along  with  my  hon.  Friend  (if  he  will 
allow  me  call  him  so)  tl^e  Member  for 
Thelford,  and  mv  hon.  Friends  the  Mem- 
bers  for  Lambeth  and  Caitiiness,  of  a 
Colonial  Association  whose  opinion  on  the 
advantages  which  this  country  has  de- 
rived  from  the  possession  of  colonies  was 
publicly  expressed  in  the  following  terms, 
in  which  I  did  then,  and  do  now,  most 
cordially  agree. 


^'  At  the  time  when  Elizabeth  granted 
to  the  brother-in-law  of  Raleigh  the  first 
charter  for  British  colonization,  the  wants 
of  the  people,  and  even  of  the  Sovereign 
of  England,  were  confined  to  objects  such 
as  would  now  be  considered  fitting  for 
only  a  half-civilised  race.  The  Queen 
herself  trod  upon  reeds,  fastened  her 
clothes  with  wooden  skewers,  and  fed 
upon  beef,  salt  fish,  and  beer.  The  richer 
classes  could  expend  their  income  from 
land  only  in  a  rude  hospitality,  which 
consisted  but  of  quantity  without  variety, 
and  had  no  other  effect  than  to  support 
retainers  in  a  rough  plenty.  Nothing 
could  well  be  coarser  than  the  food  and 
clothing  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
But  along  with  the  emigration  of  English- 
men to  distant  lands,  new  productions 
were  discovered  and  sent  home  in  ex- 
change for  products  of  domestic  industry. 
It  was  then  that  we  began  to  be  a  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  nation.  Who 
shall  estimate  the  influence  upon  the  in- 
dustry, not  only  of  England,  but  of 
Europe,  of  the  cultivation  of  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  cotton,  in  America?  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  many  new  produc- 
tions arising  from  colonization  which  have 
gradually,  through  the  stimulus  of  new 
desires,  so  improved  the  useful  arts  in 
England  (that  of  agriculture  included), 
that  our  population  has  continually  in- 
creased, with  a  continual  decrease — the 
grand  test  of  social  advancement — in  the 
proportion  of  hands  employed  in  raising 
food  for  the  whole  society.  Bristol,  with 
her  West-India  trade,  Liverpool,  with  her 
trans-Atlantic  commerce,  the  modern 
towns  of  Lancashire,  with  their  manufac- 
tures of  the  raw  produce  of  America — 
what  are  these  but  manifest  results  of 
British  colonization, '  Ships,  colonies,  and 
commerce  !*  It  is  to  these  that  England 
is  chiefly  indebted  for  her  pre-eminent 
wealth,  and  even  for  the  greatness  of  our 
domestic  numbers.  The  old  fashion  of 
colonizing  was,  therefore,  a  very  good  one 
for  this  country." 

The  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Stroud, 
the  hon.  Baronet  who  may  be  said  to  re- 
present in  this  House  the  Colonial  De- 
partment, and  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
opposite,  know  how  anxious  an  interest  I, 
(as  Chairman  of  a  Select  Committee  of 
this  House,  whose  labours  are  not  yet 
concluded),  have  taken  in  the  affairs  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land ;  not  confining  myself  (as  I  am  sure 
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the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  at  War,  will 
bear  me  witness)  to  the  subject  of  trans- 
portation, which  is  the  question  specifi- 
cally before  the  Committee,  but  sparing 
no  pains  to  discover  by  what  means  the 
remarkable  productive  and  commercial 
prosperity  uf  those  colonies  may  be  pre- 
served, when  the  main  cause  of  that  pros- 
perity, a  constant  and  increasing  supply  of 
convict  labour,  shall  be  abolished  for  very 
shame  at  the  continuance  of  the  moral 
horrors  of  transportation.  Further  proofs, 
Sir,  might  be  adduced,  but  these,  I  trust, 
are  enough ;  more  especially  as  one  of  the 
complaints  I  shall  presently  have  to  make 
against  Lord  Glenelg  is,  that  practically, 
in  one  important  respect  at  least,  he  has 
sided  with  those  who  deny  that  it  is  ad- 
vantageous to  preserve  and  add  to  our 
colonies. 

That  opinion,  Sir,  with  respect  to  the 
disadvantage  of  having  colonies,  appears  to 
me  to  have  arisen  from  the  want  of  a  dis- 
tinction, to  which  I  am  desirous  to  draw  the 
attention  of  some  of  my  hon.  Friends,  and 
especially  therighthon.  Baronet,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Dundee.  The  right  hon.  Baronet, 
in  his  work  on  Financial  Reform,  has  said, 
**  The  possession  of  colonies  affords  no 
advantage  which  could  not  be  obtained 
by  commercial  intercourse  with  indepen- 
dent states."  In  like  manner  Mr.  Ben- 
tham  had  said,  fifty  years  before,  "  There 
is  no  necessity  for  governing  or  possessing 
any  island  in  order  that  we  may  sell  mer- 
chandise there."  Who  can  doubt  the 
truth  of  these  propositions,  so  far  as  they 
go?  But  they  do  not  embrace  half  the 
subject;  they  suppose,  or  take  for  granted, 
that  which  never  existed.  They  suppose 
the  existence,  and  the  continual  increase, 
of  a  number  of  foreign  states,  whose  in- 
habitants are  as  skilful  in  production,  and 
as  desirous  to  obtain  British  goods,  as  if 
they  were  of  our  own  race  and  had  re- 
cently emanated  from  this  country.  The 
doctrine  presumes  that  we  could  have  had 
the  same  trade  as  at  present  with  foreign 
lands,  even  though  none  of  our  people  had 
gone  forth  to  settle  there;  that  all  the 
countries  which  we  have  peopled  and  con- 
verted into  growing  markets  for  the  sale 
of  our  domestic  produce  would  have 
been  just  as  useful  to  us,  in  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view,  if  they  had  remained 
**  independent  states."  The  indepen- 
dent state  of  New  Holland  before  we 
had  planted  colonies  there !  The  inde- 
pendent   state    or    people    of   America 


amongst  whom   William    Penn   and  his 
followers  settled!      Is   not  Japan,   with 
which  we  have  no  trade,  one  of  the  right 
hon.    Baronet's    "independent    states?" 
Have  we  such  a  trade,  or  anything  like 
such  a  trade,  with   Java  as   we  should 
have  had  if  we  had  retained  colonial  pos- 
session of  that  most  fertile  country  ?    The 
doctrine  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  rests 
on  the  assumption  that  the  world  abounds 
in  "  independent  states,"  able  and  willing 
to  purchase  British  goods,  and  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  increase  of  domestic  capi- 
tal and  production  requiring  new  markets, 
such  markets  will  spring  up,  just  at  the 
momentwewantthem,  in  the  form  of"  inde- 
pendent states."   Has  that  assumption  any 
foundation  in  fact  or  reason?     I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  has  none — that  at  all 
events  it  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  a 
country  like  this  to  plant  Colonies,  and 
thereby  create  markets  where  none  exist 
or  are  likely  to  exist  by  any  other  means; 
and  that  this  is  pre-eminently  the  policy 
of  such   a   country   as   England,   whose 
power  of  producing  wealth  by  means  of 
manufacture  has  no  other  limit  than  the 
extent  or  number  of  the  markets  in  which 
she  can  dispose  of  manufactured  goods. 
But  supposing  this  admitted,  and   even, 
admitting  another  great  advantage  from 
colonizing — namely,  the   outlet  which  it 
provides  by  emigration  for  a  surplus  popu- 
lation— still  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  agree 
with  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member 
for  Dundee,  may  contend  that  there  can 
be  no  advantage  in  governing   colonies; 
that  the  sooner  we  convert  them  into  "  in- 
dependent states,"  the  better  for  them  and 
for  us.  The  sooner  the  better!  but  when  ? 
Should  we,  for  example,  now,  at  once, 
confer  independence  on   the   last  colony 
founded  by  England,  with  its  3,000  in- 
habitants, giving  up  to   that  handful   of 
people  the  disposal,  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  this  country,  of  an  enormous 
extent  of  unoccupied  land,  and  thus  en- 
abling them,  if  they  pleased,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  whole  system  of  colonization 
established  there,  and  even  to  become  a 
slave-holding   state,    as   they   would    be 
strongly  tempted  to  do,  if  they  did  put  an 
end  to  that  system?    Or  should  we  not 
rather  maintain   that  act  of  the  Imperial 
Legislature,  which  gives  to  the  labouring 
classes  of  this  country,  by  providing  them 
with   a   continually    increasing   means   of 
emigration,  from  low  wages  to  high  wages, 
a  property,  a  sort  of  inheritance,  in  the 
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extensive  wastes  of  that  Colony  >  Should 
we  allow  the  few  who  have  departed,  to 
forbid  the  departure  of  the  many  who 
would  follow  if  we  do  not  abandon  our 
dominion  over  this  Colony  ?  Then,  again, 
would  it  be  right  to  emancipate  Upper 
Canada,  where,  according  to  all  appear- 
ances, the  great  majority  of  the  people 
wish  to  preserve  their  allegiance  to  the 
British  Crown  ?  Surely,  Sir,  the  eman- 
cipation of  Colonies  must  be  a  question 
of  time— a  question  in  each  case,  of  spe- 
cial expediency.  Might  we  not  say,  too, 
that  it  is  a  question  which  would  seldom 
or  never  arise  between  a  colony  and  its 
mother  country,  if  all  Colonies  were  well 
governed— not  less  well  governed  than 
were  the  British  Colonies  of  New  England 
before  our  attack  on  their  chartered  rights 
of  local  self-government,  when  they  were 
as  loyal,  not  to  say  even  more  loyal — more 
devoted  in  their  allegiance  —  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  empire  ? 

And  this  brings  me,  Sir,  to  what  I  im- 
agine has  given  occasion  to  the  unreason- 
able cry  of  "  Emancipate  your  Colonies." 
In  our  possession  of  Colonies  there  have 
been,  and  still  are,  abuses  and  evils  enough. 
Surely  it  was  an  abuse  of  colonial  posses- 
sion to  appoint  Sir  Francis  Head,  Gover- 
nor of  Upper  Canada;  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  for  creating  a  rebellion  by  en- 
couraging preparations  for  it  with  "folded 
arms."  And  undoubtedly  the  present  state 
of  Lower  Canada,  the  necessity  of  setting 
up  a  garrison  Government  there,  of  be- 
stowing autocratic  powers  on  an  indivi- 
dual (however  worthy  of  confidence  he 
may  be) — this  surely  is  an  evil  arising 
out  of  colonial  possession.  The  Canada 
timber  monopoly  is  a  good  example  both 
of  an  abuse  and  an  evil  in  colonial  pos- 
session. It  would  be  easy  to  multiply 
examples  under  each  head ;  but  how  long 
soever  the  catalogue  should  be,  would  it, 
I  ask,  be  more  striking  than  the  one  com- 
prehensive, all-pervading  abuse  and  evil, 


uses    and    advantages  the  balance    has. 
been,  and  is,  greatly  in  favour  of  the  uses 
and  advantages.    Those  who  cry  *'  Eman- 
cipate your  Colonies,"  appear  to  have  seen 
nothing  but  the  abuses  and  evils;   they 
have  imagined  that  colonies  and  jobbing, 
colonial  trade  and  colonial  monopoly,  were 
synonymous  terms.      Nor'  is  this   to   be 
wondered  at,  perhaps ;  for  it  should  be 
recollected,  that  until  of  late  years,  it  was 
generally   and  seriously  believed,  that  a  = 
colonial  trade  was  of  no  value,  unless  it 
was  in  some  way  or  another  a  monopoly 
trade  3  and  secondly,  that  colonial  mis- 
government  has  been  far  greater  and  far 
more  obvious   in  the  present  generation 
than   it  was  before.     I  mean   by  this  to 
infer  that  the  most  enlightened  men  are 
apt— and  by  reason  of  their  hostility  to 
the  old  system  of  colonial  monopoly,  to 
undervalue  and  disparage  colonial  trade 
itself,    confounding    the    uses  with    the 
abuses,  which  last  had  got  full  possession 
of  their  minds ;  and  in  the  next  place,' 
that  since  we  lost,  by  maltreating  them^ 
our  colonies  in  North  America,  and  since 
we  set  up  in  Downing^treet  a  Colonial- 
office  to  conquer  and  to  govern  the  colo- 
nies of  other  nations  ;  since,  in  a  word, 
we  abandoned  the  old  system  of  chartered 
colonies  and  adopted  the  new  one  of  crown 
colonies  ;  since  we  exchanged  our  ancient 
and  successful  system  of  colonizing— that 
of  allowing  to  the  colony  a  large  share  of 
local  self-government— since  we  have  pur- 
sued the  Spanish  system  of  governing  in 
all  things  from  a  distance  by  a  Council 
of  the  Indies  in  Downing-street^  the  go- 
vernment of  our  colonies   has  been   far 
more  objectionable,  more  ignorant,  neces- 
sarily so  on  account  of  the  great  distance 
between  the  subjects  and  the  seat  of  all 
authority ;  more  oppressive,  insomuch  as 
local  power  has  been  confided  to  strangers 
who   have  no  permanent  interest  in,  or 
sympathy  with,  the  colony;  and,  lastly, 
more  injurious  to  us  at  home,  by  furnish 


of  subjecting  some  forty  or  fifty  separate  I  ing  a  larger  amount  of  Government  pa- 


communities  to  the  rule  (I  will  presently 
show  how  it  is  necessarily  irresponsible) 
of  one  so  incompetent  to  discharge  such 
arduous  and  important  functions  as  the 
present  notoriously  incompetent  Colonial 
Minister?  The  abuses  and  evils  of  colo- 
nization— this  is  indeed  a  fertile  theme, 
but  it  is  one  upon  which  I  am  not  inclined 
to  dwell  now,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
declaring,  that  in  my  humble  opinion, 
comparing  the  abuses  and  evils  with  the 
VOL.  XLI.    {Kl-} 


tronage,  or,  in  other  words,  larger  means 
of  Parliamentary  corruption.  A  new  dis- 
like to  the  old  system  of  colonial  trade, 
and  an  impression  nnade  by  the  new 
system  of  colonial  government,  under 
which  the  evils  and  abuses  necessarily 
belonging  to  all  governments  from  a  dis- 
tance had  increased  and  become  more 
obvious  —  these  I  believe  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  opinion  which  condemns,  as 
mischievous  and  absurd,  the  old  fashioned, 
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but  (as  it  appears  to  me)  soand  opiuioD 
which  is  expressed  by  the  cry  **  Ships, 
colonies^    and    commerce."      Instead    of 
wishing:  to   separate   from  our  colonies, 
or  to  avert  the  establishment  of  new  ones, 
I  would  say  distinguish  between  the  evil 
and  the  good  ;  remove  the  evil,  but  pre- 
serve the  good ;  do  not  **  Emancipate  your 
Colonies,"  but  multiply  them,  and  improve 
— reform  your  system  of  colonial  govern- 
ment.     Sir,  I  yield  to  no  man  in  this 
House  in  a  desire  to  preserve  and  extend 
the  colonial  empire  of  England.     I  wish 
'that  our  connexion  with  the  United  States 
had  not  been  dissolved  ;  because  one  may 
suppose,   that  if  it  had  been  preserved, 
slavery  in  America  would  have  been  by 
this  time  abolished,  and   the   American 
tariff  would  never  have  existed.     While, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  rejoice  at  the  separa- 
tion, it  is  only  because  I  prefer  the  lesser 
evil ;    believing   that  the  colonists,   after 
our  tyrannical  attack  on  their  local  con- 
stitutional rights,  had  no  choice  but  be- 
tween independence  and  abject  submis- 
sion to  our  power;  and  that  the  triumph 
of  our  tyranny  in   America  would  have 
been  a  misfortune  to  the  world.     It  is, 
Sir,  On  the  same  principle,  while  I  wish 
that  our  connexion  with  Lower  Canada 
were  more  intimate  and    more  friendly 
than  it  has  ever  been,  that  I  hope,  that 
the   people   of  that  country   will   either 
recover  the  constitution  which  we  have 
violated,  or  become  wholly  independent 
of  us.     However  strong  my  impressions 
may  be  of  the  advantages  of   colonial 
empire,  yet  I  sincerely  trust  that  I  shall 
ever  sympathize  with  a  people  struggling 
for   their  just  rights,   and   heartily  wish 
them  success. 

Sir,  there  is  another  disadvantage  under 
which  I  labour,  and  from  which  I  hope, 
with  the  permission  of  the  House,  to  re- 
lieve myself  in  a  few  words.  Knowing 
how  distasteful  this  motion  is  tosomehon. 
Members,  especially  on  my  own  side  of 
the  House — aware,  of  course,  of  the  diffi- 
culty which  they  will  have  to  refute  or 
even  to  deny  a  proposition  which  every 
one  who  hears  it  must  acknowledge  to  be 
perfectly  true ;  1  expect  (unless  they 
should  take  the  more  prudent  course  of 
silence,  relying  on  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet's protection  and  guardianship  when 
it  shall  come  to  the  vote),  I  expect  that 
they  may  refer  to  the  general  political  opin- 
ions which  I  have  avowed  in  this  House 
and  elsewhere,   and   may  endeavour    to 


represent  this  motion  as  having  demo* 
cratic  objects  and  tendencies.  This  would 
be  a  way  of  making  the  motion  unpopu- 
lar in  this  House.     I  will,  Sir,  however, 
endeavour  to  prevent  the  success  of  such 
a   manoeuvre.     I   declare,  then,  that  in 
bringing  the  subject  of  our  colonial  ad* 
ministration,  and  of  the  qualifications,  or 
rather  disqualifications  of   the    Colonial 
Minister  before  this  House,  I  have  had 
no  regard  whatever  to  any  abstract  opin- 
ions of  my  own  with  reference  to  the  best 
form  of  government  for  an  old  and  much- 
advanced  country  like   this — that   I  can 
hardly  conceive  a  greater  absurdity  than 
the  proposal  to  set  up  democratic  institu- 
tions in    all   our  colonies^-amongst  the 
ignorant    and    superstitious    millions    of 
India — amongst  our  negro  fellow-subjects 
in  the  West  Indies,  or  the  convict  and 
once  convict  inhabitants  of  New  South 
Wales,  or  amongst  the  motley  and  not 
half  or  even  quarter  civilized  population 
of  our  territories  in  South  Africa,  or  even 
among  the  labouring  rustics  for  whom  Par- 
liament has  provided  the  means  of  settling 
i  in  South  Australia,  most  of  whom  could 
;  not   tell  you  the   meaning  of  the  word 
;  **  democratic  "  or  the  word  "  institution." 
Sir,  I  am  convinced  that  the  form  of  go* 
!  vernment  which  a  colony  should  posseas 
I  must  depend   upon   the  special  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  that  the  sort  of 
constitution  which  was  very  good  for  one 
colony  might  be  very  bad  for  another : 
that  some  colonies  absolutely  require    a 
despotic  authority  ;    that  for  others  an 
aristocratic  power  may  be  most  suitable ; 
and  I  doubt  much  whether  amongst  all 
our  colonies  there  be  more  than  two  or 
three  in  which  I  should  not  be  very  much 
afraid  to  try  the  experiment  of   a  pure 
democracy.     What  is  the  nature  of  our 
government  of  100,000,000  of  people  in 
India?       Fortunately  it    is   not  of    the 
nature  of  colonial-office  government,  but 
it  is   anything  but  democratic.      Yet   1 
know  not  if  a  better  could  be  devised  for 
the  people  who  are  subject  to  it.     What 
would   be   the  state  of  India  if  all  the 
public  affairs  of  that  country  were  con- 
fided to  the  neglect  of  the  Colonial-office  ? 
I  hope  some  hon.  Gentleman  connected 
with  India  will  tell  us  how  he  should  like 
such  an  arrangement.     The  House  will, 
therefore,  see  that  the  present  motion  has 
no  concern  with,  or  relation  to,  my  opin- 
ions on  government  in  general,  whatever 
they  may  be ;  that  the  motion  is  no  more 
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open  to  the  objection  of  having  democratic 
objects  and  tendencies  than  if  it  had  been 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Baronet,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tamworth,  and  seconded  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

Sir,  it  may  be  said  that  I  have  singled 
out  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Colonial-office  for  an  invidious  and  spite- 
ful attack  ;  that  he  is  not  more  incompe- 
tent than  some  of  his  colleagues ;  that  his 
office  has  been  filled  by  as  incompetent 
men  ;  that  the  whole  Cabinet  are  respon- 
sible for  neglect  of  duty  in  each  depart- 
ment of  the  State ;  and  that  the  censure 
of  this  House  should  be  directed  against 
them  as  a  body.  I  am  not  sure,  Sir,  but 
that  there  may  he  some  force  in  the  last 
objection  to  my  motion.  Let  me,  how- 
ever, explain  to  the  House  the  reasons 
which  have  induced  me  to  call  upon  them 
for  an  expression  of  want  of  confidence  in 
I-.ord  Glenelg  alone.  The  Colonial-office 
differs  materially  from  every  other  branch 
of  the  Government.  All  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  State  administer  for  us,  who 
are  represented  in  this  House ;  the  Colo- 
nial-office administers  for  the  colonies, 
not  one  of  which  is  represented  in  any 
assembly  to  which  that  office  is  in  any 
degree  responsible.  The  other  branches 
of  Government  administer  only,  they  do 
not  legislate  ;  but  the  Colonial-office,  be. 
sides  having  to  conduct  an  administration 
comprising  all  the  branches  of  govern- 
ment, civil,  military,  financial,  judicial 
and  ecclesiastical — an  administration.ren- 
dered  still  more  difficult  by  the  various 
institutions,  languages,  laws,  customs, 
wants,  and  interests  of  a  great  variety  of 
separate  and  widely  different  communities 
— besides  all  this,  which  the  whole  admi- 
nistrative force  of  this  country  could 
hardly  manage  well — besides  an  adminis- 
tration more  varied  and  difficult  than 
that  of  this  country,  of  one  race,  lan- 
guage, and  law — besides  this  infinite 
variety  of  executive  functions  (as  if  the 
executive  duties  were  not  sufficiently  com- 
plicated and  incongruous)  the  Colonial- 
office  has  further  to  legislate  more  or  less 
for  all  the  colonies,  and  altogether  for 
those  colonies  which  have  no  representa- 
tive assembly,  by  means  either  of  instruc- 
tions to  governors,  or  of  orders  in  council, 
or  by  appointing  and  instructing  some  or 
all  of  the  branches  of  the  colonial  legisla- 
ture. Such  a  complication  of  functions 
in  a  single  office  would  be  bad  enough 


if  all  the  colonies  were  close  together,  and 
close  to  Eugland.  Let  us  recollect,  how- 
ever, how  widely  they  are  dispersed,  and 
how  far  from  Downing- street  is  the  colony 
which  is  nearest  to  England.  As  to  nibst 
of  them  several  months,  and  some  of  them 
a  whole  year,  must  elapse  before  a  letter 
between  the  Government  and  one  of  its 
subjects  can  be  answered  by  return  of 
post.  A  petition  arrives  here;  who  is 
there  to  press  its  prayer  on  the  attention 
of  the  Colonial  Minister? — who  is  there 
to  take  care  tliat  it  shall  be  even  read  by 
him  ?  Whether  he  ever  looks  at  it  must 
depend  on  the  degree  of  his  diligence,  and 
of  his  interest  in  the  colony  whence  it 
comes.  Orders  dispatched  hence  should 
be  adapted,  not  to  the  state  of  things 
which  existed  in  the  colony  at  the  date 
of  the  Minister's  last  advices  therefrom, 
but  to  that  which  he  may  conjecture  will 
exist  when  his  orders  arrive.  How  can 
he  fail  to  err  without  the  highest  sagacity 
and  foresight  ?  Besides,  in  many  cases, 
the  very  subject  of  the  letter,  or  petition, 
or  remonstrance,  may  be  worn  out  before 
he  can  even  know  of  its  existence.  What- 
ever the  difficulties,  then,  of  both  legis- 
lating and  administering  for  so  many  dif- 
ferent communities,  all  these  are  enhanced 
a  thousandfold  by  the  great  distance  be- 
tween the  subjects  and  the  Government. 
Let  us  further  reflect.  Sir,  that  in  addi- 
tion  to  all  these  most  arduous  functions, 
we  impose  upon  the  Colonial-office  no 
small  portion  of  the  task  of  suppressing 
the  prosperous  and  increasing  slave  trade 
with  Africa,  and  also  a  branch  of  criminal 
jurisprudence  in  the  administration  of  a 
secondary  punishment  at  the  antipodes. 
Forgetting  one-half  of  the  duties  of  the 
Colonial-office,  still  it  must  be  at  once 
admitted,  that  the  place  of  Colonial  Mi- 
nister should  never  be  held  but  by  a 
person  in  the  very  highest  degree  quali- 
fied for  public  anairs ;  by  the  most  dili- 
gent, the  wisest,  the  most  careful  and 
assiduous,  the  most  active  and  energetic 
member  of  the  Cabinet ;  that  the  Colonial 
Minister  stands  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
Cabinet,  overcharged  with  the  most  ar- 
duous duties,  incurring  obligations  the 
most  difficult  to  perform,  eminently, 
might  we  not  say,  if  we  had  any  regard 
for  our  colonies,  peculiarly  subject  to  the 
interference  of  this  House,  and  bound  by 
every  sense  of  public  and  private  virtue, 
if  he  6nd  himself  incompetent  to  the  (ask 
which  he  has  rashly  undertaken,  to  resign 
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bis  office  into   abler   hands?     I   do  not 
now  speak  of  Lord  Glenelg,  but  of  any 
and  every  Colonial   Minister.     It  is. only 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  his 
office   that  censure  of  any   incompetent 
individual  who   may  fill  it  seems  to  me 
peculiarly  the  duty  of  this  House:   it  is 
an  office  the  performance  of  whose  duties, 
depends  far  more  than  in  any  other  branch 
of  Government  upon  the  qualities  of  the 
individual  by  whom  the  office  is  held.     In 
every  other  department  of  the  State  the 
Minister   is    responsible   to   this    House, 
where   the   representatives  of  conflicting 
interests   have   the   strongest   motives   to 
keep  anxious  and  vigilant  watch  over  the 
details  of  his  conduct,   and  unnecessary 
delay  and  inactivity  are  exposed  to  con- 
stant reproach.     Though  the  Minister  be 
not  the  most  distinguished  of  Statesmen, 
nor  possess  personal  qualities  of  a  superior 
description,  yet  his  crude  and  imperfect 
notions  may  be  improved  in  this  House 
by   the  suggestions  of  his   Friends   and 
the  corrections   of  his  opponents.     This 
can  seldom  take  place  in  colonial  affairs, 
except    where    some    grave    and  extra- 
ordinary  event,   such   for  instance  as   a 
rebellion  in  one  of  the  Colonies,  calls  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  subject.     In  ordinary 
cases  this   House,  in  which  the  Colonies 
have   no   direct  representatives,   and  few 
persons  thoroughly   acquainted  with  the 
particulars  of  Colonial  affairs,  can  exercise 
no  control  over  the  details  of  the  Colonial- 
office.     In  the  Cabinet,  the  affairs  of  the 
other  departments  of  the  State  are  more  or 
less    within    the    cognizance   of    all    the 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  each  Minister, 
in  his  separate  department,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  responsible  to  the  whole  body  ; 
this  cannot  possibly  be  the  case  with  re- 
gard to  the  Colonial  Minister,  whose  de- 
partment embraces   all   the   branches  of 
Government  of  our  numerous  and  widely 
remote  dependencies,  with  the  details  of 
whose  affairs  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  his 
colleagues  to  be  acquainted.     Sometimes, 
indeed,   we  find  that  the  head  of  another 
department  comes  down  to  this  House,  and 
makes  a  speech  on  colonial  affairs ;  but 
every  one  who  understands  the  subject, 
and  listens  to  the  discourse,  can  easily  per- 
ceive that  it  is  got  up  from  a  brief.     In  the 
Colonial-office,  where  it  is  so  hard  to  do 
well,  or  even  to  avoid  doing  ill — over  the 
details  of  which  this  House  can  exercise  no 
control,  in  which,  consequently,  the  Mi- 
nister is  completely  irresponsible  as  to  de- 


tails, personal  qualities  are  all  in  all.     If 
Parliament  will  not  alter  the  system  which 
imposes  so  much  upon  one  person — which 
gives  to  that  person  so  great  a  power  for 
good  or  evil,  it  is  at  least  the  duty  of  Par- 
liament to  take  care  that  that  office  is  not 
filled  by  one   of  the   most    incompetent 
members   of  the   Government.     I  repeat 
that  this  motion  is  not  directed  against 
Lord  Glenelg  as  Lord  Glenelg ;  that  it  has 
no  object  of  personal  hostility  against  him  ; 
and  if  he  appear  to  be  singled  out  for 
attack  from   the  rest  of  the  Administra- 
tion, that  has  occurred,  not  from  any  ma- 
lignant or  even  ungenerous  feeling  towards 
him,  but  simply  because  the   branch  of 
Government  at  the  head  of  which  he  has 
had  the  misfortune  of  being  placed,  is  the 
only  one  which  absolutely  requires,  for  the 
decent  performance  of  its  duties,  qualities 
which  the  noble   Lord  does  not  possess. 
I  merely  assume,  Sir,  for  the  present,  that 
he  does  not  possess  them ;  I  shall  soon 
come  to  the  proof  of  that  part  of  the  case. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  hon. 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  House  who 
may  possibly  object  to  an  expression  of  a 
want  of  confidence  in  Lord  Glenelg,  on  the 
ground,  that  if  the  House  should  agree  to 
my  motion,  they  would  indirectly  censure 
the  Government  of  Lord  Melbourne.  Hon. 
Members  may  even  say,  that  under  the 
disguise  of  affirming  a  truism  with  regard 
to  Lord  Glenelg,  I  am  endeavouring  to 
undermine  the  Government,  and,  to  use 
their  own  most  patriotic  phraseology,  **  let 
in  the  Tories.''     I  at  once  admit,  that  the 
House  cannot  agree  to  my  motion  without 
censuring  the  whole  Cabinet,  who  ought 
to  be  responsible,  not  for  the  particular 
acts  or  neglects  of  Lord  Glenelg,  but  for 
his  continuance  in  office   after   the  late 
conspicuous  events  have  so  amply  demon- 
strated his  incompetency ;  but  I  deny  the 
supposed   charge    of    disguise ;     and  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  House  that  there  is  no 
disguise  in  the  matter,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  declaring,  that  I  for  one  should  feel  no 
regret  if  this  motion  should  result  in  giving 
us    a  better  Cabinet  as  well  as  a  better 
Colonial  Minister.     Suppose  the  Cabinet 
dissolved  by  a  vote  of  this  House  on  colo- 
nial affairs,  does  it  follow  that  the  Tories 
would  obtain  power  ?  It  would  not  be  as 
Tories,  at  all  events.     I  do  not  believe, 
Sir,  that  we  shall  ever  again  have  a  go- 
vernment acting  upon  Tory  principles,  ex- 
cept under  circumstances  like  the  present, 
when  a  government  professing  liberality 
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adopts  Tory  principles  in  order  to  retain 
office.  If  the  Tories  were  under  the  re- 
sponsibility of  office,  they  would  be  as 
liberal  as  the  country ;  they  would  be  con- 
trolled by  the  opposition,  just  as  the  pre- 
sent Government  is  controlled,  the  only 
diffeence  being,  that  whereas  the  guiding 
opposition  is  at  present  Tory,  it  would  then 
be  liberal.  That,  Sir,  would  be  better  than 
the  present  state  of  things;  and  even 
better  than  that  might  happen,  unless  we 
are  to  conclude  that  the  liberal  party  has 
been  so  degraded  and  weakened  by  its 
submission  to  the  Tories,  that  her  Majesty 
would  find  it  impossible  to  form  a  vigorous 
and  self-relying  liberal  administration,  if 
the  present  Ministers  were  to  let  go  their 
grasp  of  power.  Sir,  expecting  that  in- 
sidious motives  should  be  imputed  to  me, 
1  think  it  best  frankly  to  state  to  the  House 
what  I  feel  about  the  Government;  but 
let  me  hope  that  my  frankness  on  this  head 
will  obtain  for  me  the  confidence  of  the 
House,  when  I  declare,  that  in  submitting 
this  motion  to  them,  I  am  no  more  actuated 
by  hostility  to  the  Ministry  than  by  per- 
sonal hostility  to  Lord  Glenelg.  I  cannot 
be  blind  to  the  possible  result  of  such  a 
motion  being  carried ;  but,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  such  a  result  will  be  merely 
incidental  or  accidental.  I  have  not  had 
it  in  view — that  is  not  my  object.  My 
only  object,  whatever  may  perchance  or 
possibly  happen  besides,  is  to  relieve  the 
colonies  from  an  imbecile  and  mischievous 
administration  of  their  affairs — to  bring 
before  the  House,  at  a  moment  when  they 
will  give  attention  to  such  a  subject,  the 
critical  state  of  many  of  our  colonies,  in 
various  parts  of  the  world — and  to  establish, 
for  a  time  at  least,  some  sort  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  Colonial-office.  Are  these 
proper  objects,  supposing  the  proposition 
contained  in  my  motion  to  be  true?  All 
turns,  I  think,  upon  the  truth  of  that 
proposition. 

Whether  or  not  the  proposition  be  true 
depends  on  the  answer  to  certain  ques- 
tions:— Are  not  many  of  our  colonies  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  in  a  condition 
which  requires  a  more  than  usually  wise 
and  vigorous  Colonial  Minister?  Does 
not  the  colonial  empire  at  present  exhibit 
peculiar  difficulties  and  dangers  ?  Is  there 
not  at  this  moment,  more  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time,  a  pressing  necessity  for  placing 
at  the  head  of  colonial  affairs  a  statesman 
on  whose  diligence,  forethought,  judg- 
inent|acti?ityiand  firmness  this  Houseand 


the  country  may  be  able  to  rely  ?  Is  not 
the  present  Colonial  Minister — has  he  not 
proved  it  by  his  acts — peculiarly  unfit  to 
deal  with  the  peculiar  difficulties  belonging 
to  the  present  state  of  the  colonies? 
These  are  the  questions  which  I  beg  of  the 
House  to  examine  and  to  decide  upon ; 
and  I  will  now  proceed  to  state  the  grounds 
upon  which  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the 
conscience  of  every  Member  of  the  House 
will  answer  every  one  of  these  questions 
in  the  affirmative. 

In  bringing  before  the  House  the  cri- 
tical condition  of  several  of  the  colonies, 
and  the  peculiar  neglect  of  that  critical 
state  by  the  present  Colonial  Minister,  it 
matters  but  little  with  what  Colony  one 
should  begin.  Every  quarter  of  the  globe 
furnishes  a  case  strongly  illustrative  of  the 
positions  contained  in  my  motion.  But  we 
must  commence  somewhere.  I  will  begin 
with  a  case  as  to  which  I  can  appeal  for 
the  confirmation  of  some  of  my  statements 
to  several  hon.  Gentlemen;  amongst 
others  to  the  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Member 
for  Newark,  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
the  Member  for  Tamworth.  During  the 
last  Session  of  the  last  Parliament,  the 
House  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  our  penal  Colonies  in  Australia.  The 
Committee  has  been  revived  this  Session. 
The  disclosures  made  before  the  Com- 
mittee represent  a  state  of  things  which  it 
was  hard,  even  for  those  who  heard  the 
representation,  to  credit.  Not  that  there 
could  be  any  doubt  either  of  the  know- 
ledge or  of  the  veracity  of  the  witnesses 
examined,  but  that  they  described  a  state 
of  society,  a  degree  of  moral  contamination, 
a  condition  of  national  infamy,  so  revolting, 
that  one  was  loth  to  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  such  horrors.  The  evidence  taken 
before  the  Committee  of  last  year  is  in  the 
possession  of  hon.  Gentlemen.  No  one,  I 
think,  who  has  examined  that  evidence 
can  doubt,  that  whatever  have  been  the 
evils  attending  upon  planting  colonies 
with  convicts,  those  evils  have  of  late  years 
greatly  augmented,  and  have  just  now  at- 
tained a  pitch  which  requires  some 
prompt,  vigorous,  and  comprehensive  re- 
medy. Is  not  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
opposite  of  this  opinion  ?  The  first  step  to 
a  remedy  was  ample  inquiry.  The  House 
will  perhaps  imagine  that  the  Colonial 
Minister  had  some  part  in  the  inquiry 
which  has  taken  place ;  that  it  was  sug- 
gested by  him;  that  he  was  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  great  and  growing 
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evils  in  question  to  have  proposed  such  an 
inquiry  in  Parliament.  Not  at  all !  On 
the  contrary,  the  country  is  solely  indebted 
for  that  inquiry  to  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  Stroud,  from  whom,  before  1 
moved  for  a  Committee,  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  obtain  a  promise  that  the  motion 
should  have  his  support  in  the  House. 
Considering  the  colonial  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, why  did  I  not,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  Government,  address  myself 
to  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  colonial 
alfairs?  Simply,  because  I  believed  that 
such  an  application  would  be  in  vain.  1 
was  afraid  of  the  proverbial  indecision  and 
supinenessof  that  Minister;  and  J  believed 
that  the  only  sure  mode  of  obtaining  an 
inquiry  on  this  colonial  subject,  was  to 
pass  by  the  Colonial  Minister,  and  apply 
to  another  Minister  whose  department  is 
eminently  not  colonial.  My  opinion  of 
the  Colonial  Minister  may  have  been  er- 
roneous; but  it  was  formed  on  common 
report  and  belief;  and  the  fact  therefore 
is,  thai  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  im- 
portant information  as  to  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  now  be- 
fore the  House,  would  not  have  been  ob- 
tained if  1  had  not  made  bold^  in  seeking 
a  colonial  inquiry,  to  proceed  as  if  there 
were  no  such  department  as  that  over 
which  Lord  Gieneig  presides.  Sir,  if  I  had 
wanted  any  justiiicaiion  for  such  a  course, 
I  should  find  it  in  another  proceeding,  or 
rather  neglect  of  Lord  Glenelg's  with  re- 
gard to  New  South  Wales. 

While  the  moral  and  social  corruption  of 
that  colony  exceeds  belief,  its  economical 
prosperity  is  equally  remarkable.  Nothing 
can  be  more  clearly  established  by  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  Transportation 
Committee,  than  the  fact  that  both  the 
evil  and  the  good  have  one  and  the  same 
cause — namely,  a  regular  and  increasing 
supply  of  convict  labourers.  If  the  stream 
of  convict  emigration  be  stayed,  the 
source  of  the  economical  prosperity  will  be 
dried  up,  unless  indeed  some  other  means 
be  adopted  of  supplying  the  colony  with 
labourers.  Amongst  tliose  most  conver- 
sant with  the  subject,  there  is  but  one 
opinion,  as  to  the  evils  which  arise  from 
supplying  the  colonies  with  labour  by 
means  of  transportation — but  one  opinion 
as  to  the  necessity,  if  the  colony  is  to  be 
saved  from  ruin,  of  promoting  the  emi- 
gration of  free  labourers.  The  means  too 
of  promoting  emigration  exist  to  an  almost 
incredible  extent;  they  were  called  into 


existence  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary 
at  War,  when  he  was  Under  Secretary  for 
the  colonies  in  the  year  1831.  The  noble 
Lord's  regulations  for  the  disposal  of  waste 
lands  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  (which  did  not  take  efiect 
until  the  year  1832)  have  actually  pro* 
duced  an  emigration  fund  amounting  to 
about  400,000/.  sterling;  and  persons^on 
whose  experience  and  judgment  the 
greatest  reliance  may  be  placed,  estimate 
the  future  revenue  from  the  sale  of  waste 
lands  at  9.00fi00L  a-year  in  New  South 
Wales  alone.  Here,  then,  are  abundant 
means  of  supplying  the  colony  with  a 
substitute  for  convict  labour.  Now,  what 
has  Lord  Glenelg  done  with  this  vast  emi- 
gration fund  ?  He  allowed  a  portion  of 
it  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  private 
society,  who  expended  the  public  money 
in  sending  out  to  the  colony  shipload  after 
shipload  of  the  most  abandoned  and  irre* 
claimable  prostitutes.  He  placed  another 
portion  of  it  at  the  disposal  of  one  Mr. 
John  Marshall,  a  sort  of  agent  or  broker 
for  shipping,  who  performs  (without  any 
responsibility)  for  the  Colonial-office  the 
difficult  functions  of  conducting  emigration 
with  the  public  money  of  the  colony. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  only  a  portion  of  this 
vast  emigration  fund  has  been  applied, 
however  improperly,  to  its  proper  purpose. 
The  remainder,  amounting  to  no  less  a 
sum  than  200,000/.,  is  locked  up  in  the 
public  chest  at  Sydney,  lying  idle,  of  no 
use  whatever,  although  the  demand  for 
labour  is  more  urgent  than  at  any  previous 
time,  and  the  colonists  have  vehemently 
prayed  that  the  money  which  they  paid  for 
land  may  be  expended  according  to  the 
conditions  on  which  they  paid  it.  And 
this  sum  in  the  public  chest  is  not  only 
useless,  but  it  is  worse  than  useless ;  for 
since  ready  money  was  paid  for  the  land, 
a  great  part  of  the  currency  of  the  colony 
is  thus  absorbed  and  locked  up  in  the  Go- 
vernment chest.  The  loud  and  frequent 
complaints  of  the  colonists  on  this  subject 
have  fallen  upon  the  ear  of  the  noble  Lord 
as  if  he  were  stone  deaf.  This,  Sir,  after 
transportation,  about  the  horrors  of  which 
the  noble  Lord  seems  to  have  known 
nothing  until  they  were  brought  to  light  by 
the  Committee  of  inquiry,  even  if  he 
knows  anything  about  them  now — this  is  a 
subject  of  the  deepest  importance  to  the 
penal  colonies;  and  what  attention  has  the 
noble  Lord  paid  to  this  important  question 
of  free  emigration  by  means  of  the  sale  of 
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waste  lands  ?  None  whatever  I  But  hat  he 
no  excuse  for  his  total  neglect  of  this  impor- 
tant and  urgent  colonial  subject  ?  I  would 
put  the  question  to  my  hon.  Friend, 
the  Member  for  Sheffield,  who  in  the 
Session  of  i836|  presided  with  uncommon 
ability  over  a  Committee  of  this  House, 
by  which  this  subject  was  most  carefully 
examined,  and  which  Committee  strongly 
recommended  the  adoption  of  a  system 
for  giving  complete  and  permanent  effect 
to  Lord  Ho  wick's  regulations,  as  they  are 
properly  termed — I  ask  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, the  Member  for  Newark,  who  took  a 
very  prominent  and  very  valuable  part  in 
that  inquiry,  what  notice  has  the  noble 
Lord  taken  of  the  labours  of  the  Committee? 
None  whatever.  The  noble  Lord  has 
treated  the  report  of  the  Committee  as  if 
it  were  so  much  waste  paper ;  and  I  am 
not  surprised  at  it,  for  I  believe  that  the 
inquiry  of  1836  concerning  waste  lands 
and  emigration  was  obtained,  like  the  in- 
quiry on  transportation^  without  any  as- 
sistance from  the  noble  Lord,  by  the  aid  of 
another  Minister,  as  if  in  truth  there  were 
no  such  Minister  as  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Colonial  Department.  I  am 
not  therefore  the  only  Member  of  this 
House  who,  in  seeking  for  information  on 
a  very  important  colonial  subject,  has 
passed  by  the  Colonial  Minister  as  if  there 
were  no  such  person  in  existence. 

There  is  another  fact.  Sir,  as  to  New 
South  Wales,  from  which  the  people  of 
that  colony  might  be  justified  in  inferring 
that  there  really  is  no  such  person  in  ex- 
istence as  the  Colonial  Minister — that 
Lord  Glenelg  is  a  merely  imaginary  per- 
sonage, a  nominal  being,  without  func- 
tions to  perform,  or  at  least  without  capa- 
city to  perform  them.  For  many  years 
New  South  Wales  has  been  governed  by 
an  Act  which  expired  in  the  year  1836. 
That  Act  established  a  temporary  system 
and  form  of  government— a  system  and 
form  of  government  suited  to  the  time 
when  the  Act  passed  ;  that  is,  when  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony 
were  convicts  under  punishment.  Need 
I  add  that  this  system  of  provisional  go- 
vernment was  (necessarily  under  the 
circumstances)  of  a  most  despotic  cha- 
racter ;  that  it  neglected  altogether  the 
principle  of  representation,  and  gave  to 
the  colonists  no  voice  whatever  in  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs  ?  But 
since  then  the  circumstances  of  the  colony 
have  altogether  changed.    The  free  co-i 


lonists  have  become  the  majority*  TbcMe 
free  colonists,  naturally  desirous  to  obtain 
some  of  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  have 
looked  forward  with  the  deepest  anxiety  to 
the  period  when  the  New  South  Wales 
Act  would  expire — to  the  time  when  Par- 
liament would  have  to  legislate  anew  on 
the  subject ;  and  when  they  might  hope 
that  Parliament,  in  framing  a  constitution 
for  a  free  people,  would  bestow  on  them 
some  degree  of  representation,  and  give 
them  some  voice  in  the  management  of 
their  own  local  affairs.  To  the  colonists 
of  New  South  Wales,  therefore,  1836 
was  a  most  important  year.  Was  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Colonial  Minister,  pre- 
pared for  this  very  important  colonial  oc- 
casion ?  Did  he  submit  to  Parliament  a 
new  constitution  for  the  colony  ?  No  ;  he 
only  asked  Parliament  to  renew  the  old 
Act  for  one  year.  But  in  1837  it  will  be 
supposed,  when  this  Act  of  a  twelvemonth 
would  have  expired,  that  the  noble  Lord 
was  prepared.  Not  a  bit  of  it !  In  1837 
he  again  asked  for  and  obtained  the  re- 
newal of  the  old  Act  for  another  twelve- 
month. But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  noble  Lord  believed  that  the  co- 
lony was  not  ripe  for  any  other  than  the 
old  despotic  constitution,  and  that  he 
acted  deliberately  in  renewing  the  old  Act 
from  year  to  year.  Not  at  all.  Sir ;  for 
on  both  occasions  the  Under  Secretary  for 
the  colonies,  acting  undoubtedly  on  behalf 
of  his  chief,  gave  notice  of  his  intention 
to  propose  an  entirely  new  Act  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  colony.  On  both  oc- 
casions, no  doubt,  the  noble  Lord  intended 
to  relieve  the  colonists  of  New  South 
Wales  from  their  anxiety  on  a  subject 
which  must  ever  be  one  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  freemen  ;  but  on  both  occasions 
he  only  exhibited  his  own  infirmity  of  pur- 
pose. Is  he  prepared  this  year  ?  or  are 
we  to  renew  the  old  Act  for  the  third  time  ? 
Are  we  for  the  third  time  to  tell  the  free 
people  of  this  colony  that  we  care  so  little 
about  them  as  to  neglect  altogether  a 
matter  about  which  they  care  above  all 
things  ?  And  if  we  do  so,  are  we  to  won- 
der at  their  resentment? 

Here,  then.  Sir,  as  respects  one  colony, 
are  three  great  questions,  urgently  pres- 
sing on  the  unwilling  attention  of  the  noble 
Lord.  First,  a  remedy  for  the  terrible 
evils  of  transportation  ;  secondly,  a  means 
of  saving  the  colony  from  economical 
ruin ;  and,  thirdly,  a  new  constitution  for 
the  colony.    Each  of  these  qiications  t$ 
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rendered  more  difficult  by  the  noble  Lord's 
neglect  of  it  hitherto.  If  we  are  to  judge 
by  the  past,  what  are  we  lo  expect  for  the 
future  ? 

As  respects  New  South  Wales,  I  have 
only  to  add  farther,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
several  colonies  of  which  the  Governors 
have  recently  resigned,  or  been  recalled, 
on  account  of  differences  between  those 
Governors  and  the  department  over  which 
Lord  Glenelg  so  neglectfully  presides. 

In   the   neighbourhood   of    our    penal 
Colonies,  there  exist  circumstances  which, 
whilst  they  call  for  prompt  and  vigorous 
action  from  the  Colonial  Minister,  strongly 
exhibit   Lord   Glenelg*s    inattention   and 
neglect.     I  allude  to  the  state  of  many 
islands  in  the  South  Seas,  whose  inhabit- 
ants are  subjected  to  every  species  of  evil 
from  the  lawless  residence  amongst  them 
of  British  subjects,  and  especially  of  con- 
victs who  have  escaped  from  our  penal 
settlements.     The  islands  of  New  Zealand 
afford  the  most  striking  example  both  of 
an  urgent  necessity  for  some  comprehen- 
sive measure  of  prevention,  and  of-  Lord 
Glenelg's  carelessness.     And  here  again  I 
may  refer  to  a  Committee  of  this  House — 
the  Committee  on  Aborigines,  which,  in 
1836,  collected  very  conclusive  evidence 
on  the  subject,  and  of  which  the  Under- 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  was  a  member. 
It  appears  from  the  evidence  before  that 
Committee,   and    from  other  documents 
recently  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
that  not  less  than  2,000  British  subjects 
have   settled   in   New   Zealand;    that   so 
many  as  200  of  them  are  absconded  con- 
victs ;  that  they  are  not  subject  to  any  law 
or  authority ;  that  they  do  exactly  what 
pleases  them;  that  they  have  pleased  to 
commit   crimes  towards   the   natives,    at 
which   humanity  shudders;  and   that,  in 
fact,  the  native  race  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing before  them.     It  is  in  evidence,  that 
our  lawless  fellow-subjects  have  excited 
the  native  tribes  to  wars  and  massacres  in 
order  to  obtain  tattooed  heads  as  an  arti- 
cle of  commerce ;  that  they  have  taught 
the  natives  to  employ  corrosive  sublimate 
in  poisoning  iheir  enemies,   and  have  ac- 
tually sold  them  that  poison  for  the  pur- 
pose ;    that   these   outcasts  from    British 
society  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
cruel  slaughters  of  one  tribe  by  another ; 
that    they   have   introduced    the    use   of 
ardent  spirits  and  of  fast-destroying  dis- 
ease ;  and  that,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
*'  the  natives  are  swept  off  in  a  r^tio  which 


promises  at  no  very  distant  period  to  leave 
[  the  country  destitute  of  a  single  aboriginal 
'  inhabitant."    The  last  statement  I  have 
'  given  in  the  very  words  of  Mr.  Busby,  an 
officer  of  the  Colonial  department,  who 
resides  in  New  Zealand,  for  no  other  pur- 
pose, it  would  appear,  than  that  of  writ- 
ing accounts  of  these  enormities  for  the 
i  use  (should  I  not  rather  say  for  the  utter 
neglect  ?)  of  Lord  Glenelg.    He  says  fur- 
I  ther,  ''  District  after  district  has  become 
void  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  population 
is  even  now  but  a  remnant  of  what  it  was 
^  in  the   memory  of  some  European   resi- 
i  dents."     Now,  is  this  a  case  of  urgency  ? 
Is  this  a  matter  to  be  slept  over  for  years, 
until  the  native   race  shall  have  disap- 
peared altogether? 

And  further,  I  venture  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  whether  he  has  not  re- 
ceived a  memorial,  signed  by  a  large 
number  of  the  merchants  and  shipowners 
of  London,  trading  to  the  South  Seas,  re- 
presenting that,  unless  prompt  measures 
be  taken  to  establish  British  authority  in 
New  Zealand,  it  is  fully  to  be  expected 
that  the  lawless  British  settlers  in  that 
country  will  become  a  piratical  community 
like  the  bucaniers  of  old  ;  and  that  even 
now  the  greatest  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
'  bended  to  our  shipping  ?  What  has  the 
noble  Lord,  who  should  have  been  most 
conversant  with  this  evil  and  this  danger 
— what  has  he  done,  either  on  behalf  of 
the  natives  of  New  Zealand  or  of  our  ship- 
ping in  the  South  Seas  ?  What  has  he 
proposed  ?  What  has  he  thought  of?  He 
has  done — proposed — thought  of — abso- 
lutely nothing !  If  it  had  been  a  matter 
in  the  moon,  he  could  not  have  been  more 
careless  about  it. 

The  next  colony  to  which  I  will  refer,  is 
the  Mauritius.  Last  year,  the  state  of 
that  colony  was  brought  under  the  consi- 
deration of  this  House  on  a  motion  for  a 
Committee  of  inquiry.  Various  facts, 
proving  the  very  disturbed  condition  of 
the  Mauritius,  were  stated  by  an  hon. 
Gentleman  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
subject — I  mean  the  learned  civilian,  the 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets.  Those 
statements  were  not  contradicted  by  any 
one.  To  this  high  and  unquestionable 
authority  I  shall  now  appeal  for  the  facts 
I  am  about  to  mention.  He  said,  '^  The 
most  extraordinary  circumstances  have 
been  detailed  to  me,  (and  they  are  not 
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misconduct,  of  various  governors  of  the 
island  of  Mauritius,  and  as  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  or  rather  its  malad- 
ministration   there."     "  Since    the    year 
1810,  there  has   been  in  that  colony,  a 
perpetual  violation  of  the  statute  law  of 
the  land.     Upwards  of   20,000   felonies 
have  been  committed  (as  admitted  by  Sir 
G.  Murray),  and  remain  unpunished,  with* 
out  one  solitary  exception  ;  and  up  to  the 
present  hour  these  wrongs  remain  unre- 
dressed."   The  slave  trade  has  been  car- 
ried on  in  opposition  to  the  law.     When, 
from  time  to  time,   this  country  has  ap- 
plied to  the  French  government  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  act  for  the  abolition 
of  ^the  slave  trade,   **  France,*'    said  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  **  taunted  us  by  saying, 
that  our  power  was  defied  and  our  laws 
evaded  by  our  own  colonists.     This  oppo- 
sition to  the  law  prevails  up  to  the  pre- 
sent hour ;  it  has  existed  in  its  most  ma- 
lignant form,   for  the  last  three  or  four 
years.     I  will  not  consent  to  throw  the 
veil^f  oblivion  over  the  conduct  of  those 
who  avow  their  crimes  and  boast  of  their 
impunity.     What  has  been  the  history  of 
the  last  four  years  ?     Treason  has  been 
triumphant  in  the  Mauritius ;  thousands 
of  colonists  have    been  banded    in   arms 
against  the  domination  and  power  of  Eng- 
land;   manifestoes  have   been  published 
throughout    the    colony,    in    which    the 
wretches  who  indicted  them  dared  to  say 
that  the  time  had  come  when  assassination 
— assassination  by  the  sword,  by  poison, 
or  by  fire,  was  to  be  justified.     This  has 
been  the  state  of  the  Mauritius — these  the 
crimes   which  have   been    raging."      He 
likewise   asserted,   that  **  20,000  indivi- 
duals, who  were  as  much  entitled  to  their 
freedom  as  any  man  in  this  House,  have 
been  kept  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  con- 
trary to  both  law  and  justice,  in  a  state  of 
the  most  cruel  slavery."    These  are  a  few 
of  the  facts  adduced  by  the  learned  Civi- 
lian, when  he  demanded  last  year  an  in- 
quiry into  the  state  of  the  Mauritius.    The 
refusal  of  that  inquiry,  he  said,  would  be 
*'  a  triumph  to  those  who  have  hitherto 
rebelled  against  the  British  Government, 
and  hopeless  misery  and  despair  to  those 
who  have  been  the  victims  for  so  many 
years  of  this  cruel  persecution.     The  free 
coloured  people  of  the  Mauritius,  a  very 
numerous  and  intelligent  body,  a  deputa- 
tion of  whom  have  come  to  this  country 
to   seek  for  justice   and   inquiry  at   the 
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will  sink  into  despair  if  inquiry  be  denied, 
and  they  are  told  to  place  themselves 
again  at  the  mercy  of  those  from  whom  they 
have  already  experienced  so  much  injus* 
tice  and  oppression.  This  deputation  will 
go  back,  believing  that  they  and  those 
whom  they  represent,  are  devoted  victims 
of  the  other  party."  A  similar  tone  was 
taken  by  my  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for 
Liskeard.  Notwithstanding  the  eloquent 
complaints,  the  friendly  entreaties  of  these 
hon.  Gentlemen,  the  inquiry  was  denied  ; 
and  I  feel  justified  in  asserting,  that  the 
state  of  the  Mauritius  is  most  critical. 

What  has  Lord  Glenelg  done,  proposed, 
thought  of,  with  a  view  to  the  critical 
state  of  the  Mauritius?  If  information  on 
the  subject  were  required  by  this  House, 
the  return,  I  fear,  would  be  "wi/.'"  It 
matters  not  where  the  emergency  may 
exist,  or  how  great  it  may  be,  in  every 
case  where  decision,  activity,  energy,  is 
especially  required,  there  we  shall  find, 
not  that  the  noble  Lord  has  done  more 
than  in  other  cases,  but  only  that  his  in* 
activity  and  supineness  are  the  more  to  be 
deprecated  and  regretted. 

The  next  colony  to  whose  critical — 
might  I  not  say  deplorable? — state  I  would 
wish,  Sir,  to  call  your  attention,  is  our  set- 
tlement in  Southern  Africa,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope — a  territory  larger  than  the 
whole  of  the  mother  country.  It  was  once 
inhabited  by  numerous  aborigines,  rich  in 
flocks  and  herds  ;  by  the  Hottentots  and 
the  far  superior  race  of  the  Caffres.  The 
natives  have  nearly  disappeared,  partly 
massacred,  partly  driven  from  their  na- 
tive country ;  even  now  the  system  of 
destruction  is  going  on,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  our  frontiers  are  extended  the 
native  tribes  are  swept  away.  Sir,  I  can 
appeal  to  the  labours  of  a  Committee  of 
this  House,  the  Committee  on  Aborigines, 
for  a  confirmation  of  my  statement.  *'  Any 
travellers,"  say  they,  **  who  may  have 
visited  the  interior  of  this  colony  little  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  may  now  stand  on 
the  heights  of  Albany,  or  in  the  midst  of  a 
district  of  42,000  square  miles,  on  the 
west  side  of  Graaf  Reinet,  and  ask  the 
question, '  Where  are  the  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants of  the  district,  which  I  saw  here 
on  my  former  visit  to  this  country  V  with- 
out any  one  being  able  to  inform  him 
where  he  is  to  look  for  them  to  find 
them."  What,  I  ask,  has  become  of 
them  ?  They  have  perished.  They  were 
generally  exterminated  by  those  execrabU 
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military  expeditions,  commenced  by  the 
Dutch,  continued  by  the  English,  which 
are  termed  commandoes.  Another  cause 
of  the  destruction  of  the  natives  is,  the 
interminable  wars  occasioned  by  the 
stealing  of  cattle.  The  colonists,  on  the 
most  futile  pretexts,  have  frequently 
carried  off  the  caitle  of  the  natives.  The 
natives,  deprived  of  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence, must  either  perish  or  rob.  If 
they  rob  the  whites,  they  are  extermi- 
nated by  the  commanders;  if  they  rob 
their  weaker  neighbours,  these  again, 
thus  left  to  starve,  must  rob  those  beyond 
them  or  perish.  Thus  the  first  robbery  by 
our  colonists  has  given  rise  to  a  succession 
of  robberies,  and  native  wars  which  have 
desolated  the  most  central  parts  of  the 
continent  of  Africa.  One  of  the  witnesses 
examined  before  the  Aborigines  Committee 
says,  **  It  must  be  obvious  that  there  can 
be  no  other  limits  to  the  baneful  effects  of 
such  a  system  than  those  which  nature 
may  have  fixed  by  seas  or  natural  boun- 
daries ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  evil 
increases  as  it  rolls  from  one  part  of  this 
ill-fated  continent  to  another.  The  mis- 
chief we  now  deprecate  is,  of  all  the  mis- 
chiefs which  have  attended  the  slave  trade, 
the  greatest,  and  there  is  not  in  the  centre 
of  Africa  at  this  moment  a  fragment  of 
society  that  has  not  been  dashed  to  pieces 
against  another  by  the  capture  of  cattle  in 
the  wars  which  have  originated  in  the 
attempts  to  procure  slaves."  Thus,  Sir, 
our  colonists  are  producing  in  Southern 
Africa,  by  seizing  the  cattle  of  the  natives, 
evils  similar  to  the  worst  of  those  created 
in  central  Africa  by  the  slave  trade.  Be- 
sides these  evils,  which  have  long  existed, 
and  for  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  find 
an  adequate  remedy  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, the  most  extraordinary  events  are 
taking  place  in  the  colony,  which  prove 
the  inability  and  feebleness  of  the  Colo- 
nial Government.  A  formidable  body  of 
Cape  boors,  amounting  in  number,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  their  leader, 
to  no  less  than  900  armed  and  disciplined 
men,  carrying  along  with  them  their 
wives  and  children,  sheep,  cattle,  wag- 
gons, household  stuff,  and  farming  uten- 
sils, have  left  the  colony,  and  set  our 
authority  at  defiance.  Some  few  of  this 
party  alone  carried  along  with  them  91,000 
sheep  and  3,200  head  of  horned  cattle. 
Their  object  is  to  cross  the  country  of  the 
CafFres,  and  fight  their  way,  if  needs  be 
to  Port  Natal,  in  the  Zoolah  country    a 


settlement  on  the  eastern  coast,  several 
hundred  miles  distant  from  the  frontier 
of  the  Colony,  purchased  from  the  ZooUh 
King,  where  about  3,000  persons,  whites 
and  blacks,  are  now  established.  This 
settlement  was  long  unrecognised ;  I 
know  not  whether  it  is  even  now  recog- 
nised by  the  Colonial-office.  The  settlers 
there  have  denied  their  allegiance  to  this 
country,  and  they  have  rejected  our 
agent  with  impunity.  To  this  point  the 
wandering  horde  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
are  now  directing  their  steps,  if  they 
have  not  already  reached  their  desti- 
nation. They  have  had  the  fiercest  en« 
counters  with  the  natives,  and  in  ranged 
battle  with  one  of  the  native  chiefs  they 
have  slaughtered,  at  the  lowest  computa« 
tion,  400  of  his  followers.  The  reasons 
for  this  strange  migration  are  stated  by 
the  leader  in  a  letter  to  the  governor, 
dated  Sand  River,  2l8t  July,  1837:  he 
says, 

"  The  undersigned  conductor  and  chief  of 
the  united  encarapmeDts  hereby  humbly  shew* 
eth,  that  as  subjects  of  the  British  Goveroment 
we,  in  our  depressed  circumstances,  repeatedly 
represented  our  grievances  to  his  Majesty's 
Government,  but  in  consequence  of  finding  all 
our  efibrts  to  obtain  redress  fruitless,  we  at 
length  resolved  to  abandon  the  land  of  our 
birth,  to  avoid  making  ourselves  guilty  of  any 
act  which  might  be  construed  into  strife  against 
our  own  Government ;  that  this  abandonment 
of  our  country  has  occasioned  us  incalculable 
losses ;  but  that,  notwithsunding  all  this,  we 
cherish  no  animosity,  towards  .  the  Enfflish 
nation.  That,  in  accordance  with  this  feeling, 
commerce  between  us  and  the  British  mer- 
chants, will,  on  our  part,  be  freely  entered 
into  and  encouraged,  with  the  understanding, 
however,  that  we  are  acknowledged  as  a  free 
and  independent  people." 

Their  object,  according  to  resolutions 
adopted  by  them  at  Caledon,  on  the  14th 
of  August,  1837,  is  ''to  establish  a  set- 
tlement on  the  same  principles  of  liberty 
as  those  adopted  by  the  United  States  of 
America,  carrying  into  effect,  as  far  as 
practicable,  their  burgher  laws."  No  one 
can  tell  what  disastrous  commotions  may 
be  produced  by  this  Tartar  horde  of  wan- 
dering boors.  The  sanguinary  conflicts 
which  have  already  taken  place  are  bat 
precursors  of  fresh  and  deadly  struggles, 
and  hapless  the  lot  of  the  miserable  natives 
who  become  subject  to  these  bold  and 
determined  men,  merciless  to  their  despised 
fellow-beings.  The  system  of  colonial 
government  which  has  produced  these 
results  is  well  and  briefly  summed  up  be- 
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fore  the  Aborigines'  Committee  by  one  of 
the  witnesses,  in  the  following  terms  : — 

'<  It  gives  satisfaction  to  neither  party  on  the 
frontier ;  the  colonists  complain  that  Govern- 
ment affords  them  neither  protection  nor  re- 
dress, that  they  are  always  insecure  and  always 
sufferers;  the  Caffres,  on  the  other  hand, 
represent  the  whole  system  as  founded  on 
false  principles,  and  stained  with  injustice  and 
cruelty  to  them ;  and  the  impartial  observer 
soon  becomes  satisfied  that  both  parties  have 
ground  for  discontent  and  alarm." 

Here  then,  Sir,  we  have  an  important 
colony  completely  disorganised.  The  ex- 
termination of  the  natives  is  rapidly  pro- 
ceeding. Part  of  the  colonists  are  in 
open  rebellion,  or  have  wandered  into  the 
deserts  to  escape  from  British  authority. 
Discontent  prevails  on  all  sides.  What- 
ever the  differences  amongst  her  Majesty's 
subjects  there,  each  party  complains  of 
the  Government ;  no  party  is  attached  to 
the  British  Crown.  Do  I  blame  Lord 
Gleneig  for  this  most  unhappy  state  of 
things  ?  By  no  means.  The  present 
deplorable  condition  of  Southern  Africa 
has  been  occasioned  by  our  system,  or 
rather  total  want  of  a  system,  of  Govern- 
ment. For  this,  Lord  Gleneig  is  not  par- 
ticularly to  blame  ;  but  see  what  the  want 
of  a  system  has  produced  ;  observe  in  how 
very  miserable  and  critical  a  state  the 
colony  is  at  last;  and  then.  Sir,  let  us 
decide  whether  it  be  not  high  time  to 
adopt  some  system  of  government  there ; 
to  apply  a  remedy  of  some  sort  for  such 
crying  evils.  Sir,  would  an  assiduous 
and  energetic  Colonial  Minister  have 
allowed  such  evils  to  grow  to  such  a  pitch 
without  proposing  some  kind  of  remedy 
for  them?  Can  "we  expect  any  efficient 
remedy  from  the  infirm  hands  of  Lord  Gle- 
neig? If  not,  and  if  the  House  really 
care  at  all  about  this  important  colony, 
then  will  they  agree  to  my  motion ;  and 
more  especially  if  they  should  be  of  opinion 
that  there  are  many  colonies  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  whose  peculiarly  cri- 
tical state  at  this  moment  calls  for  more 
than  average  energy,  diligence,  and  wis- 
dom, in  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment. I  should  have  added,  that  the 
governor  of  this  colony  has  just  been  re- 
called. That  makes  two :  we  shall  soon 
come  to  more. 

I  proceed,  then,  to  another  colony, 
whose  condition  is  more  than  usually 
embarrassing  and  troublesome — the  anti- 
slave-trade  colony  of  Sierra  Leone.     Far 


be  it  from  me,  Sir,  to  cast  a  shadow  of 
blame    on    Lord   Gleneig    for    the  total 
failure  of  this  colony  as  a  means,  which  it 
was  intended  to  be,  of  checking  the  slave 
trade.     Nor  is  it  any  reproach  to  Lord 
Gleneig  that  we  have   lavished  millions 
after  millions  upon  establishing  a  settle- 
ment which  appears  to  have  had  no  other 
result  than  a  profuse  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic money  and  human  life.     The  misgo- 
vernment  of  this  colony  is  proverbial.  The 
peculation,   the    lavish   expenditure,  the 
public  plunder,  for  which  it  has  been  noto- 
rious, have  given  it  so  bad  a  name,  that  it 
may  be  aptly  designated  as  one  enormous 
job.     Now,  if  I   am   not   mistaken,  the 
governor   of    that  colony   has  just  been 
recalled  ;  has  been  driven  away  from  the 
colony  by  the  jobbers  and  peculators  who 
fatten   there  on  the  spoil  of  the  public. 
And,  in  order  that  my  statement  on  this 
subject  may  be  easily  corrected   if  it  be 
erroneous,  I  will  address  it  in  the  form  of 
a  question    to   those   who    are   best   ac- 
quainted with  the  facts.     I  would  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  if  he  did  not,  when  occu- 
pying    Lord    Glenelg's     present    office, 
appoint  the  present   governor    of  Sierra 
Leone,  selecting  him  on   account  of  his 
upright,    straightforward,    and    energetic 
character,  as  a  person  well  qualified  to 
bring  about  some  reform  in  that  great  job 
in  the  shape  of  a  colony  ?  Did  not  the  Gen- 
tleman in  question  proceed  to  Sierra  Leone 
as  a  Reformer?     A  Reformer  in    Sierra 
Leone !     The  fact  of  such  a  monster  need 
not   be   told.      The    reforming  governor 
of  Sierra  Leone,  though  he  was  eminently 
successful  in  attaching  and    conciliating 
the   natives  in  the  neighbourhood,  soon 
gave  offence  to  the  small  band  of  official 
jobbers  who  call  themselves  the  colony, 
and  was  removed   accordingly  !      If  the 
hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Devon  port, 
object  to  my  statement,  let  him  move  for 
copies  of  the  correspondence  between  the 
Colonial-office  and  the  late  governor.     If 
that  were  done,  the  House  would  see  that 
Sierra  Leone  is  another  case  of  colonial 
trouble  and    difficulty    for   which    Lord 
Gleneig  is  responsible,  but  for  which  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  Lord  Gleneig  will 
provide  a  remedy. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  third  recent  case  of  a  go- 
vernor's removal  on  account  of  differences 
with  Lord  Glenelg's  department.  Let  me 
now  mention  a  fourth — that  of  the  new 
colony  of  South  Australia,  whose  gover« 
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nor,  appointed  by  Lord  Glenelg  not  more 
than  eighteen  months  ago,  has  been  just 
recalled.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  recal 
may  be  justified,  just  like  that  of  Sir 
F.  B.  Head;  but  if  so,  how  does  Lord 
Glenelg  justify  the  appointment  ?  and 
have  not  the  appointment  and  the  recal 
together  placed  the  colony  in  that  state 
which  is  sometimes  called  a  state  of  **  hot 
water?"  If  we  add  to  these  four  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Gosford  and  the  recal 
of  Sir  Francis  B.  Head,  there  will  be  no 
less  than  six  recent  cases  of  the  removal 
of  a  colonial  chief  magistrate  for  extra- 
ordinary causes,  and  under  circumstances 
of  extraordinary  difficulty  and  trouble  for 
the  colony.  Here  are  six  gentlemen  at 
least  who  have  cause  to  rue  the  day  when 
they  became  subordinates  of  Lord  Glenelg 
—  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  Sir  Benjamin 
D'Urban,  Major  Henry  Campbell,  Captain 
Hindmarsh,  Lord  Gosford,  and  Sir  Francis 
Bond  Head.  Here  arc  six  colonies  at 
least  in  a  state  of  **  hot  water."  Surely, 
Sir,  my  proposition  as  to  the  critical  state 
of  the  colonies  and  the  incompetency  of 
Lord  Glenelg  cannot  but  be  true.  But 
let  us  proceed  to  further  proofs  and  illus- 
trations. 

Our  slave  colonies — no,  our  apprentice 
colonies — in  the  West  Indies,  great  and 
small,  insular  and  continental,  Crown  and 
chartered,  present  a  wide  and  very  pro* 
ductive  field  of  trouble,  embarrassment, 
and  danger.  Sir,  in  alluding  to  them,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  subjects  which 
come  strictly  within  the  terms  of  my  pre- 
sent motion,  being  of  peculiar  urgency  at 
the  present  time  ;  nor  shall  I  dwell  on  all 
of  those  subjects.  The  subject  of  the 
gross  violation  of  the  Emancipation  Act 
has  been  exhausted  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  and  Lord  Glenelg,  though 
rather  late  in  the  day  to  be  sure,  has  pro- 
mised to  submit  to  Parliament  a  measure 
for  giving  us  that  which  we  thought  we 
had  purchased  by  20,000,000/.  of  re- 
demption-money. I  would  ask  what  the 
Colonial  Minister  has  done,  or  proposed, 
or  thought  of,  in  respect  to  two  other 
matters  belonging  to  West  Indian  affairs, 
which,  if  he  possessed  the  faculty  of  at- 
tention, would  urgently  require  its  exercise. 
I  allude  to  precautions  against  the  time, 
now  very  near  at  hand,  when  there  will 
be  an  end  to  all  compulsory  labour  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  when  the  negro  inha- 
bitants of  our  chartered  colonies  will 
claim  the  right  and  the  power  to  elect 


negro  members  to  the  local  Parliamenti. 
So  long  ago  as  in  January,  1836,  Lord 
Glenelg,  or  some  other  person  writing  in 
his  name,  seems  to  have  been  struck  with 
the  great  importance  of  the  former  of  these 
subjects,  and  even  to  have  devised  a  suf- 
ficient means  of  preventing  the  appre- 
hended evil.  In  a  circular  of  that  date, 
addressed  to  the  Governors  of  his  Ma« 
jesty's  possessions  in  the  West  Indies, 
Lord  Glenelg  said,  or  was  made  to  say — 
**  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  con- 
ditions under  which  society  has  hitherto 
existed  will,  on  the  expiration  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship, undergo  an  essential  changpe. 
During  slavery,  labour  could  be  compelled 
to  go  wherever  it  promised  most  profit  to 
the  employer.  Under  the  new  system  it 
will  go  wherever  it  promises  most  profit  to 
the  labourer.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  keep 
up  the  cultivation  of  the  staple  produc- 
tions, we  must  make  it  the  immediate  and 
apparent  interest  of  the  negro  population 
to  employ  their  labour  in  raising  them. 
There  is  reason  to  apprehend,  that  at  the 
termination  of  the  apprenticeship  this  will 
not  be  the  case.  Where  there  is  land 
enough  to  yield  an  abundant  subsistence 
to  the  whole  population  in  return  for 
slight  labour,  they  will  probably  have  no 
sufficient  inducement  to  prefer  the  more 
toilsome  existence  of  a  regular  labourer, 
whatever  may  be  its  remote  advantages  or 
even  its  immediate  gains.  Should  things  be 
left  to  their  natural  course,  labour  would 
not  be  attracted  to  the  cultivation  of  ex- 
portable products,  until  population  began 
to  press  upon  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and  the  land  failed  (without  a  more  as- 
siduous and  economical  culture)  to  supply 
all  its  occupants  with  the  necessaries  of 
life.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  occupation  of 
Crown  lands  by  persons  not  possessing  a 
proprietary  title  to  them,  and  to  fix  such 
a  price  upon  Crown  lands  as  may  place 
them  out  of  the  reach  of  persons  without 
capital."  Here  a  great  danger  is  plainly 
indicated,  and  the  means  of  prevention  as 
clearly  pointed  out.  The  danger  is,  that 
the  whole  of  the  labouring  population  of 
the  West  Indies  should,  as  soon  as  they 
become  entirely  free,  refuse  to  work  for 
wages — should  set  up,  each  one  by  and 
for  himself,  on  his  own  piece  of  land  ;  and 
that  thus  capitalists  should  be  left  with- 
out labourers,  to  the  certain  ruin  of  the 
industry  of  those  colonies.  Sir,  I,  for  one, 
have  no  doubt  that  in  all  those  colonies 
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where  land  is  excessively  cheap,  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  noble  Lord  will  be 
fully  realised  ;  but  along  with  the  expres- 
sion of  his  fears,  the  Colonial  Minister 
suggested  a  measure  of  prevention.  '^  It 
will  be  necessary,"  he  says,  "  to  fix  such 
a  price  upon  Crown  lands  as  will  place 
them  out  of  the  reach  of  persons  without 
capital ;  and  this  plan  of  preserving  la- 
bour for  hire  by  means  of  rendering  the 
acquisition  of  waste  land  more  difficult, 
was  strongly  recommended  to  Parliament 
by  the  Committee  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. As  the  plan  could  be  of  no  use 
whatever  unless  adopted  some  time  before 
the  total  emancipation  of  the  apprentices, 
it  will  be  supposed,  that  the  noble  Lord 
has  followed  up  his  important  dispatch  by 
proposing  some  general  and  efficient 
measure  founded  on  his  own  views  and 
those  of  the  Committee  in  question.  By 
no  means ;  the  subject  remains  just  where 
his  dispatch  left  it  in  January,  1836;  as 
if,  notwithstanding  its  great  importance, 
it  had  fairly  slipped  from  the  memory  of 
the  Noble  Lord.  Is  this  a  case  of  culpable 
neglect  ?  I  appeal  to  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  Member  for  Newark,  than  whom  no 
Member  of  this  House  is  better  acquainted 
with  the  subject ;  but  to  this  case  of  cul- 
pable neglect  I  have  now  to  add  one^  in 
reference  to  the  same  subject,  of  culpable 
activity,  if  the  term  **  activity  "  may  be 
applied  to  any  proceeding  of  the  noble 
Lord. 

The  planters  are  impressed,  as  was  the 
noble  Lord,  in  January,  1836,  with  the 
necessity  of  taking  some  precaution 
against  the  year  1840,  as  respects  the 
supply  of  labouring  hands.  They  have 
devised  a  new  kind  of  slavery,  and  a  new 
kind  of  slave  trade ;  and  this  invention 
the  noble  Lord  has,  by  an  order  in  coucii, 
dated  the  12ih  July,  1837,  fully  sanc- 
tioned. This  order  in  council  authorises 
the  planters  of  Demerara  to  import  into 
that  colony  to  serve  as  labourers—"  in- 
dentured labourers"  I  believe  is  the  term 
employed — what  class  of  people  does  the 
Hou^e  imagine?  Englishmen  or  other 
Europeans  who  might  assert  their  rights 
as  **  indentured  labourers  V  No.  Freed 
Negroes  from  the  United  States,  who, 
being  of  the  same  race,  and  speaking  the 
same  language  as  the  present  colonial 
population  of  British  Guiana,  might  be 
'^  indentured  labourers*'  without  becom- 
ing slaves?  No.  But  a  class  of  people 
the  most  ignorant,  the  most  strange,  the 


most  helpless,  in  all  respects  the  most  fit 
to  become  slaves  under  the  name  of  '*  in- 
dentured labourers."  They  are  called 
Hill  Coolies.  The  country  from  which 
they  are  to  be  imported,  after  being  kid- 
napped, is  the  East  Indies.  In  New  South 
Wales,  the  same  apprehension  of  a  want 
of  labourers  (which,  as  I  have  already  said, 
the  noble  Lord  might  have  prevented  by 
expending  the  emigration  fund,  instead  of 
keeping  it  locked  up  in  the  public  chest 
at  Sydney)  has  led  to  a  similar  project  for 
the  importation  of  Hill  Coolies.  This  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  new  kind  of  slavery 
was  condemned  by  the  late  governor,  Sir 
R.  Bourke,  in  a  despatch  now  before  the 
House.  Should  we  not  condemn  the  noble 
Lord  for  having  sanctioned  a  similar  at- 
tempt in  British  Guiana  ?  That  new  law 
of  slavery — that  piece  of  colonial  legisla- 
tion— will  surely  be  repealed,  now  that  it 
has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  British 
public.  But  will  this  set  up  the  noble 
Lord  as  a  statesman  qualified  to  save  the 
industry,  the  whole  productive  power  of 
the  West  Indies,  from  total  overthrow  in 
the  year  1840? 

The  political  prospects  of  the  West  In- 
dies are  not  less  gloomy  than  those  which 
relate  to  productive  and  commercial  in- 
dustry. In  the  chartered  colonies,  above 
all,  which  possess  local  representation,  is 
it  to  be  believed  that  the  two  races — the 
masters  and  the  slaves  of  yesterday — to- 
day perfectly  equal  as  to  political  rights — 
will  sit  down  peaceably  together  in  the 
same  legislature?  Will  not  the  blacks, 
as  they  may  easily  do,  seek  to  obtain  a 
majority  in  the  local  Parliament?  And 
will  the  whites,  the  haughty  masters  of 
yesterday,  quietly  submit  to  what  they  will 
consider  so  deep  a  degradation  as  being 
ruled  by  their  recently  emancipated  slaves? 
Let  the  question  be  answered  by  referring 
to  the  actual  state  of  political  opinion 
amongst  the  whites  of  Jamaica.  If  ever 
a  colony  was  rebellious  at  heart— if  ever  a 
colony  was  in  a  state  of  dangerous  excite- 
ment— this  one  is !  The  whole  of  the 
West  Indies  indeed,  economically  and  po- 
litically, are  in  a  most  critical  state.  The 
state  of  the  West  Indies,  having  reference 
to  1840,  calls  especially  for  forethought, 
for  precautionary  measures.  Are  we  to 
trust  to  the  noble  Lord  for  such  measures 
of  forethought,  of  precaution  ?  Or  are 
we,  so  surely  as  we  place  any  reliance  on 
the  noble  Lord's  energetic  sagacity,  to  wait 
quietly— nothing  done,  nothing  proposed, 
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nothing  thought  of— till  1840  iB  upon  us? 
Sir,  may  I  not  say,  that  the  noble  Lord 
has  neglected  to  take,  and  seems  incapable 
of  taking,  any  precautions  to  render  harm- 
less the  great  revolution — economical,  so- 
cial, and  political,— which  must  happen  in 
the  West-Indies  two  years  hence  ?  Con- 
sidering the  near  approach  of  1840,  is  it 
fair, — is  it  just — is  it  commonly  humane 
— towards  our  fellow  subjects  in  the  West- 
Indies,  who,  be  it  always  remembered, 
have  no  representation  in  this  House — to 
let  the  noble  Lord  continue  fast  asleep  at 
the  head  of  colonial  affairs?  According 
to  the  treatment  of  my  motion  by  the 
House,  will  be  the  answer  to  this  question. 
If  the  House  decide  uninfluenced  by  con- 
siderations altogether  foreign  to  the  sub- 
ject, who  can  doubt  of  the  result  ? 

The  House  will,  I  trust,  have  observed 
that  neither  in  referring  to  the  dangerous 
condition  of  any  colony,  nor  in  questioning 
the  capacity  of  the  noble  Lord  to  deal  with 
the  existing  circumstances  of  our  colonial 
empire,  have  I  mentioned  the  subject  of 
the  colonial  policy  of  this  or  any  other 
Administration.  That  subject  I  conceive 
to  be  foreign  to  the  question  before  the 
House.  With  this  impression  I  should- 
not,  except  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
a  misrepresentation  as  to  myself,  have 
even  alluded,  as  I  did  just  now,  to  the 
subject  of  colonial  policy  in  the  abstract. 
Neither  general  principles,  nor  particular 
measures  founded  upon  this  or  that  prin- 
ciple, have  anything  to  do  with  my  pro- 
position as  to  the  actual  state  of  colonial 
affairs,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  present 
Colonial  Minister.  The  questions  which  I 
have  submitted  to  the  House  are  questions 
of  mere  fact.  I  inquire  not  into  the  causes  of 
the  present  critical  state  of  colonial  aflfairs. 
I  have  no  concern  on  the  present  occasion 
with  the  opinions  of  the  noble  Lord  or  of 
his  colleagues,  or  of  any  other  person,  on 
the  subject  of  colonial  policy.  Still  less 
should  1  be  willing  to  obtrude  on  the 
House  any  of)inions  of  my  own  with  respect 
to  subjects,  between  which  and  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  there  is  no  kind  of  relation 
whatever.  In  proceeding,  therefore,  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  condition  of  our  North 
American  provinces,  I  put  aside  altogether 
the  diftlrcnccs  between  the  Assembly  of 
Lower  Canada  and  the  Colonial-office.  I 
slop  nut  to  ask  which  has  right  or  justice 
on  its  side — the  Office  or  the  Assembly. 
With  a  view  to  the  motion  before  the 
House,  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  about  the 


resolutions  of  last  year,  or  the  act  of  this 
year.  Against  both  of  those  measures  I 
spoke  and  voted  at  the  time,  and  should  be 
ready  to  do  so  again  on  a  fitting  occasion ; 
but  if  both  of  those  measures  had  had  my 
strenuous  support,  instead  of  my  most 
determined  opposition,  such  a  course  would 
not  in  the  least  have  precluded  me  from 
submitting  my  present  motion  to  the 
House.  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing 
the  House  on  a  totally  different  question. 
And  first.  Sir,  as  to  the  noble  Lord's  man- 
ner of  carrying  into  effect  the  policy  of 
the  Government  towards  Lower  Canada. 
Need  I  recur.  Sir,  to  those  wearisome 
despatches  which  have  impressed  upon  the 
country  at  large  a  conviction  of  the  noble 
Lord's  pre-eminent  unfitness  for  the  con- 
duct of  difficult  affairs  ?  Need  I,  follow- 
ing a  noble  Earl  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  (Aberdeen),  count  over  again 
the  long  list  of  promises  forgotten — of 
assurances  never  ful filled ~ of  instruc- 
tions which  never  arrived  until  it  was 
too  late — of  excuses  for  leaving  Lord 
Gosford  without  instructions— of  post- 
ponements without  a  reason —of  apologies 
and  pretexts  for  delay  when  promptitude 
was  most  requisite — of  self-contradictions, 
hesitations — meaningless  changes  of  pur- 
pose, and  other  proofs  of  an  inveterate 
habit  of  doing  nothing?  **  In  fact,"  said 
the  noble  Earl,  "  the  system  that  the 
noble  Lord  went  upon,  was  that  of  doing 
nothing."  Doing  nothing  reduced  to  a 
system !  This  system  of  the  noble  Lord 
has  much  to  answer  for.  Who  will  deny 
that  it  was  the  main  cause  of  the  revoft 
and  bloodshed  in  which  it  ended  ?  If  the 
recent  accounts  from  Lower  Canada  make 
it  appear,  as  I  think  they  do,  that  the 
policy  of  the  Government  towards  thai 
country  has  fewer  or  less  determined  ene- 
mies there,  than  was  lately  supposed,  yet 
those  favourable  accounts  cast  still  heavier 
blame  on  the  noble  Lord's  extraordinary 
system  ;  tending,  at  least,  to  show  that  the 
most  ordinary  degree  of  decision  and 
promptitude  would  have  prevented  the 
revolt  altogether.  The  easy  suppression 
of  the  revolt,  however,  by  no  means  esta- 
blishes that  the  colony  is  in  so  little  a 
critical  state  as  to  be  fit  for  the  noble 
Lord's  peculiar  system.  So  again  of  Upper 
Canada.  Does  not  that  colony  require, 
particularly  just  now,  from  the  head  of  our 
Colonial  Government  a  system  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  noble  Lord  ?  Is  it 
probable — is  it  possible — is  it  in  the  nature 
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of  things,  that  the  noble  Lord  should  so  | 
far  change  his  second  nature  as  to  con- 
quer the  habit  of  doing  nothing?  But  it 
may  be  said  the  Government  of  our  North 
American  provinces  has  been  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  conBded 
to  a  noble  Earl  (Durham)  who  possesses 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  personal  qualities 
in  which  the  noble  Lord  is  most  conspi- 
cuously deficient.  I  have  heard  this  said, 
Sir,  but  cannot  understand  it.  I  readily 
acknowledge  the  statesmanlike  qualities  of 
the  noble  Earl,  whose  personal  character 
seems  to  qualify  him,  above  most  men,  for 
the  performance  of  difficult  and  arduous 
public  functions.  Let  me  acknowledge 
the  very  striking  contrast  between  the 
habits  of  the  noble  Earl  and  the  system  of 
the  noble  Lord.  But,  what  then  ?  From 
whom  is  the  noble  Earl  to  receive — from 
whom  has  he  already  received — instruc- 
tions ?  To  whom  is  he  to  make  reports  ? 
Who  is  to  bring  before  Parliament  the 
legislative  measures  the  noble  Earl  may 
propose  ?  Answer  to  all — the  noble  Lord 
wedded  to  his  system  of  doing  nothing? 
Does  it  not  therefore  appear,  not  only  fool- 
ish, but  almost  ridiculous,  to  make  such  a 
person  as  the  noble  Earl  subordinate  to  the 
noble  Lord  ?  They  had  far  better  change 
places ;  for  the  system  of  the  noble  Lord 
IS  one  in  which  subordinates  cannot  well 
indulge,  least  of  all  under  such  a  chief  as 
the  noble  Earl ;  and  it  is  in  the  chief,  the 
head  of  our  colonial  department,  that  the 
qualities  of  diligence,  forethought,  judg- 
ment, activity,  and  firmness  are  most  re- 
quired. 

Sir,  I  have  detained  the  House  too 
long,  and  will  trouble  them  with  but  a  few 
words  more.  Hon.  Members,  far  better 
acquainted  than  1  can  pretend  to  be,  with 
the  history  of  Parliament,  will  confirm  me 
in  saying  that  this  motion  is  fully  justified 
by  precedent ;  but  I  will  not  rely  at  all  on 
this  justification.  I  rely  wholly  on  the 
truth  of  my  proposition,  and  the  expe- 
diency of  attirming  it.  This  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  case  for  which  we  ought  to  make  a 
precedent,  if  there  be  none  to  direct  us  in 
providing  a  remedy  for  the  evil.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  motion,  the 
case,  I  will  venture  to  say,  is  without  pre- 
cedent. Were  our  colonies,  ever  since  we 
established  a  central  Government  for 
them,  in  so  critical  a  state  before  ?  When 
did  so  many  and  so  grave  questions  press 
upon  the  attention  of  a  Colonial  Minister? 
If  there  a  single  Member  of  the  House 


who  will  say  upon  his  conscience  that  the 
present  Colonial  Minister  possesses  any 
one,  or  is  not  deficient  in  all,  of  the  qua- 
lities mentioned  in  the  proposed  address 
to  the  Crown  ?  Sir,  my  proposition  is 
true,  and  upon  that  I  alone  rely ;  for  if 
such  a  proposition  be  true,  who  will  deny 
the  obligation  upon  us  to  provide  an 
adequate  remedy  for  the  evil?  Sir,  in- 
stead of  searching  after  precedents,  I 
point  to  the  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects 
who  are  unrepresented  in  this  House — to 
the  great  branches  of  domestic  industry 
which  depend  upon  the  well-being  of  our 
colonial  empire — to  New  South  Wales, 
sinking  into  a  state  of  irreclaimable  de- 
pravity, with  its  free  emigration  fund  locked 
up  in  the  Government  chest,  and  its  oft- 
promised  constitution  withheld  year  after 
year — to  the  Mauritius,  with  its  20,000  free- 
men held  in  bondage  by  the  insolent  and 
would-be  rebel  planters — to  South  Africa, 
almost  denuded  of  its  native  inhabitants, 
distracted  by  factions  who  agree  in  no- 
thing but  their  curses  of  the  Colonial- 
office,  and  its  horde  of  rebels  gone  forth 
into  the  wilderness  to  conquer  an  inheri- 
tance of  oppression  over  the  helpless 
natives — to  the  **  white  man's  grave,"  that 
job  of|  jobs,  which  is  rejoicing  in  the  recai 
of  a  reforming  Governor — to  the  West 
Indies,  bordering  on  the  ruin  of  their 
industry,  inventing  a  new  slave  trade  with 
the  sanction  of  the  noble  Lord,  in  order 
to  counteract  the  noble  Lord's  total  neglect 
of  the  means  which  he  himself  has  pointed 
out  as  necessary  to  preserve  the  use  of 
capital  in  those  fertile  lands;  grossly 
evading  the  Emancipation  Act,  after 
pocketing  its  enormous  price;  and  fast 
approaching  the  time  when,  without  a 
single  precaution  with  a  view  to  that 
strange  event,  800,000  negro  slaves  will  in 
one  day  acquire  the  same  political  rights  as 
their  masters  of  another  race;  and  with 
the  most  important  of  those  possessions 
in  a  state  little  short  of  open  revolt; — and 
lastly,  to  the  North  American  provinces^ 
where  open  revolt  has  just  been  sup* 
pressed — where  civil  bloodshed  has  excited 
the  passions  of  hatred  and  revenge — 
where  a  constitution  is  suspended,  and 
martial  law  is  still  in  force,  and  where 
there  is  no  prospect  of  peace  and  con- 
tented allegiance,  but  in  the  prompt 
settlement  of  a  great  variety  of  questions 
of  surpassing  complexity  and  difficulty. 
I  point  to  all  these  colonies  in  a  state  of 
disorganization  and  danger ;  and  then  to 
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or  lesB,  on  the  productiveness  of  colonial 

industry — to  Birmingliam  and  Sheffield — 
to  LeedS)  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  and  to 
the  great  colonial  shipping  port  of  London. 
This  done,  instead  ol  searching  after  pre- 
cedents,  I  would  remind  the  House  of  the 
noble  Lord's  system,  as  described  by  his 
immediate  predecessor  in  ofGcc — the  fatal 
system  of  doing  nothing  at  all !  If  truth 
and  the  public  interest  are  to  prevail,  the 
House  will  surely  accede  to  my  motion, 
whether  or  not  it  be  according  to  pi'e> 
cedent. 

One  word  more,  and  I  shall  no  longer 
trespass  upon  the  patience  of  the  House. 
It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  that  my 
motion  would  have  been  more  likely  to  be 
carried  if  it  had  applied,  not  to  a  parti- 
cular Member  of  the  Government,  but  to 
the  whole  Administration.  For  the  fol- 
lowing reasons,  I  have  not  listened  to  that 
suggestion,  The  subject  relates  strictly  to 
the  colonial  department,  and  I  wish  to 
confine  myself  to  the  subject.  It  may  be 
true  that  the  whole  Cabinet  should  be 
held  responsible  for  the  errors  and  defects 
of  the  Colonial -office— that  may  be  a  good 
constitutional  principle,  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  it.  Not  being  aware  of  it,  I  have 
pursued  (he  plain  and  simple  course  of 
attributing  to  the  Colonial  Minister  alone 
hia  own  errors  and  deficiencies.  The  other 
course — that  of  proposing  a  vote  of  want 
of  confidence  in  the  Ministry  on  account 
of  the  state  of  a  single  department — would 
have  been  far  more  agreeable  to  me  in  one 
respect,  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  re- 
lieved me  from  the  suspicion  (which  how- 
ever I  trust  that  none  who  know  me  will 
entertain)  of  being  actuated  by  personal 
hostility  to  Lord  Glenelg.  On  that  account 
alone  T  should  have  much  preferred  moving 
for  a  vote  as  respects  the  Cabinet :  but  1 
fell  that  my  first  duty  was  to  place  the 
subject  before  the  House  in  the  light  best 
calculated  to  obtain  their  attention,  and 
therefore  have  I  confined  to  the  Colonial 
Minister  the  proposal  of  a  vote  of  censure 
for  matters  which  are  exclusively  of  a 
colonial  nature.  I  have  very  likely  erred 
through  Inexperience  of  the  usages  of  Par- 
liament and  the  Constitution  ;  but  1  have 
acted  accordingtothebest  of  my  judgment, 
and  throw  myself  upon  the  indul 
the  House.  I  conclude  by  moving,  "  That 
a  humble  address  be  presented  to  hei 
Majesty,  respectfully  expressing  the  opi- 
nion of  this  House  that  in  the  present 
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itical  state  of  many  of  her  Majeaty'g 
foreign  possessions  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  it  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
her  Majesty's  colonial  empire,  and  of  the 
any  and  important  domestic  interests 
hieh  depend  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
)lonles,  that  the  Colonial  Ministerihoald 
2  a  person  in  whose  diligence,  fore- 
thought, judgment,  activity,  and  firmness, 
this  House  and  the  public  may  be  able  to 
{)lace  reliance;  and  declaring,  with  all 
deference  to  the  constitutional  preroga- 
tives of  the  Crown,  that  her  Majesty's 
present  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies 
does  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  this 
House,  or  of  the  country." 
Viscount  Palmersloii  could  not  say  he 
se,  on  the  present  occasion,  with  any 
reluctance,  for  he  rose  to  vindicate  an 
absent  Friend  from  an  unjust  and  ungene- 
attflck,  and  to  defend  the  Government 
of  which  he  was  a  Member,  from  an 
unfounded  and  unmerited  censure.  He 
to  defend  the  Government,  because, 
although  the  hon.  Baronet  had  chosen  to 
select  one  Member  of  the  Adminiatra- 
tion  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  that  which 
was  really  and  substantiaUy  an  attack  on 
the  Government  at  large,  it  was  as  an 
attack  on  the  Government  that  he  must 
consider  and  should  meet  the  hon.  Baronet's 
motion.  They  must  speak  in  that  House 
plain  English  ;  they  must  give  things  their  , 
names,  and  he  would  not  accept  the 
on  as  an  attack  on  one  Member  of 
the  Government  —  he  would  deal  with 
it  as  an  attack  on  the  Government  as  s 
whule.  Accordine  to  the  constitution  of 
this  country,  the  Government  was  not  an 
aggregation  of  separate  departments;  it 
was  well  known  that  the  leading  measures 
nf  every  department  were  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Cabinet,  and  that  the 
Cabinet  was  responsible  in  its  joint  capacity  ■ 
for  all  the  great  outlines  of  the  toesHiies 
of  each  department,  although  the  execu- 
tion of  those  measures  might  rest  with 
particular  heads  of  the  departments  con- 
ccme[!.  It  was,  therefore,  as  an  attack  oa 
the  Government  that  he  meant  to  meet 
and  dispose  of  this  motion.  He  did  not  at 
all  complain  of  this  attack,  nor  even  of  the 
course  which  the  hon.  Baronet  had  pur- 
sued, as  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
the  constitution  and  Parliamentary  practice. 
It  was  undoubtedly  competent  for  any 
person  feeling  no  confidence  in  the  enisting 
Government  to  call  on  that  House  to  affirm 
and  support  his  opinion ;  but  in  one  respect, 
at  least  the  hon.  Baronet  had  produced 
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a     novelty    in     Parliamentary    practice. 
It    was    perfectly     natural,     that    when 
parties  were  nearly  balanced  the  leader  of 
a  great  political  party  in  this  country — 
one  who  by  his  former  political  conduct 
had  obtained  the  confidence  of  a  large  por- 
tion  of  the   community — who   might   be 
surrounded   by   troops   of  friends  in  that 
House,  consisting  of  men  able^  by    their 
talents   and   experience,    to  assist  him  in 
forming    that   Administration    which    he 
would  substitute  for  one  he  intended  to 
dismiss — it  was  perfectly  natural  that  such 
an  one  should  make  such  a  motion,  pre- 
pared as   he  would    be    to  carry   on    the 
public    service,    if    he    succeeded   in    re- 
moving the  Government  against  which  his 
motion  was  directed,  and  if  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  made 
this  motion  of  want  of  confidence  in  the 
Government,  although  he  should  have  been 
prepared  to  state  his  reasons  why  it  should 
not  be  acceded  to,  yet  he  should,  in  such  a 
case,  have  made  no  objection  to  the  quarter 
whence  the  motion  would  have  come.    But 
he  could  pay  no  such  compliment  to  the 
hon.   Baronet  who  brought   forward    this 
motion.     He  would  not  suggest  the  differ- 
ence there  was  between  two  such  opposite 
quarters ;  but  this  he  would  take  leave  to 
say,  that  the  present  motion  did  not  come 
with  peculiar  fitness  from  its  present  quar- 
ter.    The  hon.  Baronet  had  not  been  quite 
as  successful  in  execution  as  he  appeared  to 
be  hostile  in  design.     He  had  not  shown 
that  his  power  to  strike  was  equal  to  his 
desire  to  wound ;  and  after  the  pompous 
announcement  by  which  his  motion  was 
ushered  in,  and  the  call  of  the  House  for 
the  occasion   of  this  great   attack  on  bis 
noble  Friend,  he  must  say,  that  one  of  the 
difficulties  he  experienced  in  rising  to  reply 
was,  that  he  was  almost  at  a  loss  to  find  a 
charge  which  there  had  been  an  attempt  to 
substantiate  against  his  noble  Friend  and 
the  Government.     The  hon.  Baronet,  in- 
deed, had  gone  through   a  long  catalogue 
of  the  colonies,  and  made  remarks  on  each ; 
but  in  almost  every  instance,  either  the 
accusation  brought  forward  was  founded  in 
circumstances  or  events  long  antecedent  to 
the   period   when   his   noble   Friend    was 
charged  with  the  colonial  administration, 
or  the  hon.  Baronet  himself  had  in  so  many 
words  abandoned  the  charge.      The  hon. 
Baronet,  however,  had  said,  he    did  not 
mean  this  as  an  attack  on  the  Government. 
He  must,  however,  construe  the  motion  by 
its  necessary  effect,  not  by  the  hon.  Baro- 
net's disclaimer.     The  hon.  Baronet  said,  he 
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hoped  he  should  not  be  met  by  reference  to 
former  speeches,  nor  by  assertions  that  he 
meant  to  promote,  by  this  motion,  the 
spread  of  democratic  institutions.  No  such 
charge  would  he  make,  but  he  must  take 
leave  to  point  out  a  remarkable  contrast 
between  the  speech  which  had  been  made 
to-night,  and  the  tendency  of  this  motion 
and  another  speech  the  hon.  Baronet  had 
made  not  long  ago  on  matters  not  altogether 
foreign  to  the  present  question.  The  hon. 
Baronet  now  said,  if  this  motion  should 
have  the  effect  of  dismissing  the  Govern- 
ment, although  that  was  not  his  intention 
in  bringing  it  forward,  still  such  an  effect 
would  not  break  his  heart.  The  hon.  Ba- 
ronet spoke  of  a  Tory  Government,  with  a 
liberal  opposition  as  likely  to  induce  a  better 
state  of  things  than  the  present.  Now  it  was 
not  more  than  four  months  ago,  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  had  met  his  late  constituents 
in  Cornwall  at  a  public  dinner,  at  which  the 
h(m.  Baronet  delivered  a  speech,  containing 
his  sentiments  on  the  state  of  the  country  and 
of  the  Administration,  and  on  the  relative 
position  of  the  Conservative  and  the  Liberal 
parties.  In  the  latter  days  of  October,  the 
hon.  Baronet  had  expressed  great  appre- 
hensions lest  the  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  favour  of  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment should  gradually  disappear.  He 
anticipated,  that  the  election  Committees 
would  make  such  a  change  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  two  parties  in  the  House  as 
would  soon  give  a  majority  to  the  Tories. 
**  It  is  with  unfeigned  sorrow,"  said  the 
hon.  Baronet,  "  that  I  state  this  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  my  sincere  conviction.  I  cannot  under 
the  influence  of  my  wishes,  alter  this  belief; 
nor,  in  my  opinion,  can  any  advantage  be 
derived  from  endeavouring  to  blind  ourselves 
to  the  dark  prospects  immediately  before 
us.  I  do  not  mean  to  attack  or  accuse  her 
Majesty's  Ministers.  No  advantage  can 
result  from  it  at  the  present  moment.  I 
wish  them  to  retain  power,  even  if  all  that 
is  to  be  gained  thereby  is  the  proper  distri- 
bution of  patronage  in  Ireland."  Those 
were  the  sentiments  which  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet expressed  at  that  time,  and  there  was 
no  occasion  for  him  to  point  out  to  the 
House  how  very  different  they  were  from 
the  sentiments  which  the  hon.  Baronet  ex- 
pressed now.  At  the  close  of  the  dinner, 
this  toast  was  also  given — "  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  so  long  as  they  study  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Reformers  of  Great  Britain ;" 
and  for  this  toast  thanks  were  returned  by 
— Mr.  Leader.  He,  therefore,  must  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  if  this  motion  were 
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really  directed  against  the  whole  Govern- 
ment, as  be  yerily  believed  it  to  be»  tbe 
bon.  Baronet  would   bave  sbown  better 
taste,  better  judgment,  and  better  feeling, 
bad  be  included  all  tbe  Ministers,  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  bold  up  to  public  ob. 
loquy  one  sin^e  member  of  tbe  Govern, 
ment.     If  tbe  object  of  tbe  bon.  Member 
were  to  procure  the  dismissal  of  tbe  pre- 
sent administration,  be  certainly  ought  not 
to  have  levelled  his  accusation  against  an  in- 
dividual Member  of  it.    When  he  said,  that 
the  hon.  Baronet  had  levelled  his  accusatiou 
against  the  Government,  he  was  sure  that 
the  hon.  Baronet  could  not  but  feel  in  his 
heart  that  his  motion,  if  carried,  must  pro- 
duce the  removal  of  the  present  administra- 
tion. Did  the  hon.  Baronet  suppose,  that  the 
present  Cabinet  either  would  or  could  re- 
main in  office,  if  one  of  its  Members  were 
to  be  driven  from  it  by  a  direct  vote  of  cen- 
sure of  that  House  f  If  the  Members  of  ihe 
Cabinet  were  so  base  as  to  think  of  remain- 
ing in  office  after  such  a  vote,  the  House 
of  Commons  would  not  permit  them  to  re- 
tain their  power.    No  House  of  Commons 
would  ever  permit  a  set  of  men  to  retain 
their  places,  who  had  allowed  one  of  their 
colleagues  to  be  sacrificed  to  save  them- 
selves.    It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  per- 
sisted in  saying,  that  the  hon.  Baronet  had 
acted  unfairly  by  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Glenelg)  in  launching  against  him  a  motion 
which  was  substantially  aimed  against  the 
whole  administration.    There  was  nothing 
either  in  the  private  or  in  the  public  cha- 
racter of  Lord  Glenelg,  which  could  form 
any  excuse  for  so  ungenerous  and  so  un- 
handsome an  attack.     Lord  Glenelg  was 
neither  an  unknown  nor  an  untried  man.  He 
was  a  man  whose  talents  were  admitted, 
whose  acquirements  were   acknowledged, 
whose  principles  were  known,  and  whose 
ser%'ices  had  become  matter  of  public  re- 
cord.    His  noble  Friend  had  been  invaria- 
bly the  supporter  of  liberal  principles  in 
every  situation  in  which  he  had  served. 
When  he  was  Under-Secretary  in  Ireland, 
his  noble  Friend  had  been  the  steady  and 
unflinching  advocate  of  the  claims  of  the 
then  oppressed  Catholics,  and  that,  too,  at 
a  time  when  the  advocacy  of  the  Catholic 
claims    was    not    the    road    to    political 
advantage.     When  his  noble  Friend  was 
at   the  Board    of  Trade,    first   as    Vice- 
President  and  subsequently  as   President, 
he   was    the    steady    supporter    of  those 
liberal  principles  of  political  economy  which 
were  first  advocated  by  the  late  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  and  which  brought  down  upon  his 


head  so  much  unmerited    obloquy  from 
ignorant  prejudice.     As  President  of  the 
board  of  Control,  his  noble  Friend  had 
framed  and    carried  through   Parliament 
that  system  of  government,  under  which  it 
had  been  determined  to  rule  in  future  our 
extensive  empire  in  the  East,  and  which 
had  opened  to  the  industry  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  country  the  vast  regions  of 
that  continent,  peopled  by  a   hundred  of 
millions  of  human  beings.     And  if  that 
measure    should    open   wide,   as   he  had 
no  doubt  it  would,  the  portals  through 
which  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  the 
light  of  Christian  truth,  were  to  spread 
over  that  now  benighted  region,  it  would 
be  matter    of   marvel    to    the    historian 
in    future   times,  how  it    came  to  pass 
that    in  the    lifetime  of   the    individual 
who  carried  so  great  a  measure  there  was 
found  in  the  House  of  Commons^  aye,  and 
in  the  ultra-liberal  part  of  it,  a  man  who 
had  gravity  enough  to  affirm  that  that  in- 
dividual was  incompetent  to  conduct  the 
administration  of   the  colonial  empire  of 
this  country.     There  was  nothing  in  the 
public  conduct  of  his  noble  Friend,  Lord 
Glenelg,  but  what  redounded  to  his  ho- 
nour,— nothing  in    his  administration  of 
important  public  departments    but  what 
proved  him  to  be  eminently  qualified  for 
the    service    of   the   public.      The  hon. 
Baronet,    in    his  anxiety   to    find   topics 
for  an  attack  upon  his  noble  Friend,  had 
not  been  fortunate  in  selecting  his  noble 
Friend's  colonial  policy ;  and  whether  the 
hon.  Baronet  had  acted  from  his  own  un- 
prompted judgment,  or  whether  he  had 
been  advised  by  persons  who  might  have 
other  and  ulterior  views  of  their  own,  he 
had  been   unfortunately  guided;  and  his 
speech  of  that  night   was  a  satisfactory 
proof  that  he  had  acted  under  most  erro- 
neous counsels.     The  hon.  Baronet's  first 
charge  against    his    noble    Friend,  Lord 
Glenelg,    was    the  demoralised    state    of 
the  penal  colony  of  New  South  Walea. 
His  noble  Friend,  forsooth,  was  unfit  for 
the  discharge  of  his   arduous  duties    as 
colonial  secretary,  because  all  the  ofiend- 
ers  and  criminals  sent   from    this  coun- 
try to  New  South  Wales,  did  not  become 
angels  in  the  course  of  their  passage.     Un- 
fortunately for  the  hon.  Baronet,  it  was 
the  law  of  this  country,  not  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  colonial  department,  that 
added  to  the  demoralization  of  that  penal 
settlement,  of    which    the  hon.  Baronet 
had  so  loudly  complained.     He  could  not 
pretend  to  go  through  all  the  topics,  and 
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though  all  the  personal  matters^  in  which 
the  hon.  Baronet  had  indulged  his  taste  for 
▼ituperation,  and  in  all  of  which  he  had 
shown  himself  marvellously  mistaken.  The 

m 

hon.  Baronet  had  represented  persons  to 
have  been  protected  in  the  colonies  by  Lord 
Glenelg  whom  Lord  Glenelg  had  actually 
removed  from  office.  The  hon.  Baronet 
had  stated  measures  to  have  been  taken  bv 

m 

Lord  Glenelg,  which  Lord  Glenelg  had 
actually  prevented.  The  hon.  Baronet  had 
represented  Lord  Glenelg  as  idle  and 
unoccupied,  when  he  was  active,  stirring, 
and  busy.  The  hon.  Baronet  had  repre- 
sented Lord  Glenelg  as  indifferent  to  the 
interests  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
our  colonies,  when  a  Report  of  the  House 
of  Commons — that  very  Report  which  the 
hon.  Baronet  held  in  his  hand  during  his 
long  speech — expressed  a  very  different 
opinion,  and  stated,  that  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Glenelg,  and  the  policy  which  he 
had  directed  to  be  pursued,  were  deserv- 
ing of  approbation.  The  hon.  Baronet 
had  endeavoured  to  make  the  House 
believe,  that  in  New  Zealand  no  steps  had 
been  taken  by  Lord  Glenelg  to  afford  to 
our  settlers  that  protection  which  ought 
to  be  afforded  them  by  the  mother 
country.     Did  not  the  hon.  Baronet  him- 

m 

self  well  know,  that  that  subject  had  long 
occupied  the  attention  of  Lord  Glenelg — 
that  communications  almost  without  end 
had  passed  between  Lord  Glenelg  and  the 
parties  who  were  seeking  to  colonise  that 
island — and  that  it  was  only  from  the  dif- 
ficulties inherent  to  the  matter  in  question 
that  their  object  had  not  been  hitherto 
attained  ?  The  hon.  Baronet  had  then 
gone  to  the  Mauritius,  and  had  reminded 
the  House  that  in  the  year  1810  that 
colony  was  in  a  very  disturbed  and  dis- 
contented state,  and  that  the  slave  trade 
was  carried  on  there  almost  without  con- 
cealment. The  hon.  Baronet  had,  how- 
ever, incidentally  stated,  that  that  colony 
was  now  satisfied,  content,  and  tranquil ; 
and  he  did  not  suppose,  that  even  the  hon. 
Baronet  would  venture  to  affirm,  that  the 
slave  trade  was  openly  carried  on  there 
now  after  slavery  itself  had  been  abolished 
for  ever.  Indeed  the  very  grounds  upon 
which  the  hon.  Baronet  had  founded  his 
attack  against  his  noble  Friend,  Lord 
Glenelg,  had  removed  every  ground  of 
attack  against  her  Majesty's  Government ; 
for  the  hon.  Baronet  had  shown,  that  the 
things  which  he  had  found  fault  with  had  all 
taken  place  before  Lord  Glenelg  was  a 
Member  of   the    Government,    and  that 


where  there  had  been  before  discontent  and 
dissatisfaction  there  now  was,  under  Lord 
Glenelg's  Administration,  satisfaction  and 
contentment.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
was  also  an  instance  of  the  strange  mistakes 
made  by  the  hon.  Baronet  in  the  history 
of  events  in  hb  own  time.  Now,  if  anv 
colony  were  to  be  selected  as  peculiarly 
affording  the  means  of  refuting  the  charges 
of  the  hon.  Baronet  he  would  select  the 
colony  of  the  Cape ;  for  if  the  hon.  Baronet 
had  taken  the  trouble  of  reading  the  docu- 
ments laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  he 
could  not  have  been  ignorant,  that  the 
disturbances  in  that  colony,  which  owed 
their  origin  to  the  continued  encroach, 
ments  of  our  settlers  on  the  aborigines, 
had  been  put  an  end  to  by  the  arrange- 
ments of  his  noble  Friend.  And  when 
the  hon.  Baronet  spoke  of  the  settlers 
who  had  left  their  original  locations  and ' 
had  gone  to  the  eastern  frontier  of  that 
colony,  he  should  have  recollected,  that  their 
migration  was  owing  to  their  having  been 
prevented,  by  Lord  Glenelg's  policy,  from 
making  any  further  encroachments  upon 
those  very  aborigines  whom  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  taken  under  his  protection.  But, 
said  the  hon.  Baronet,  **  that  system  of  en- 
croachment commenced  with  the  Dutch ;" 
and  therefore  the  hon.  Baronet  inferred 
that  his  noble  Friend  was  unfit  to  remain 
Colonial  Secretary.  Again,  at  Sierra 
Leone  the  hon.  Baronet  had  said,  that 
things  were  not  at  all  to  his  liking.  He 
admitted,  however,  himself,  that  no  blame 
was  imputable  to  Lord  Glenelg  on  that 
score.  Why,  then,  had  he  included  the 
position  of  affairs  at  Sierra  Leone  in  his 
speech  as  a  ground  of  charge  against  Lord 
Glenelg,  when  with  his  own  mouth,  he 
gave  a  complete  justification  of  Lord  Gle. 
nelg's  conduct  by  saying,  that  the  abuses 
which  he  complained  of  there,  were  either 
of  old  standing,  or  in  the  progress  of  re- 
moval ?  The  hon.  Baronet  had  then  pro- 
ceeded to  remark  upon  the  removal  of 
several  of  the  governors  of  our  colonial 
dependencies.  Did  the  hon.  Baronet  sup- 
pose, that  the  governors  of  those  colonies, 
when  once  appointed,  were  to  remain  all 
their  lives  in  their  respective  governments  ? 
Was  he  not  aware  that  by  the  rules  of  our 
service  our  colonial  governors  were  only 
appointed  for  a  certain  limited  period  ? 
And  t}iat  of  those  who  had  been  recently, 
as  he  called  it,  removed,  some  had  resigned 
of  their  own  accord,  and  others  had  com- 
pleted their  stated  period  of  service  ?  But 
did  he  suppose,  that  in  our  large  and  nu- 
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merous  colonial    establishments    instances 
never  occurred  in  which,  without  blame  to 
any  party,  the  colonial  Minister  might  feel 
it  necessary  to  inform  a  colonial  Governor 
that  he  must  for  the  future  dispense  with 
his  services  ?     Again,  when  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet travelled  to  the  West  Indies,  he  in- 
formed the  House,  that  in  many  of  our 
colonies,  and   particularly   in  Jamaica,  no 
provision  had  been  made  for  the  condition 
of  the  negroe  when  his  term  of  apprentice- 
ship was  at  an   end.     The  hon.    Baronet 
had  here   been  manifestly   speaking  on  a 
subject     on    which    he    had    not    taken 
the    pains    of   seeking     information,    for 
otherwise    he    must    have    known,    that 
her     Majesty's     Government      had     for 
some  time  past  been  anxiously  collecting 
information  on  that  subject,  and  that  so  far 
from  its  having  escaped  their  attention,  it 
had  much  and  often  occupied  their  thoughts. 
The  hon.  Baronet  had  then  gone  to  Ca- 
nada, and  here,  though  he  could  not  com- 
pliment  the  hon.    Baronet  either  on  the 
efficacy  of  his  speech  or  on  the  judgment 
with  which  he  had  selected  the  topics  of  it, 
he  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  from  the 
light  manner  in  which   he    had   touched 
upon   the  affairs  of  Canada,  he  had  dis- 
played more  judgment  than  he  had  dis- 
played in  the  other  parts  of  his  address,  and 
had  given  ample  and  satisfactory  proof  that 
recent  events  had  not  been  thrown  away 
on  the  hon.   Baronet.     If  there  were  any 
colony,  on  the  administration  of  which,  he 
was  inclined  more  particularly  to  rest  for 
the  vindication  of  his  noble  Friend  and  her 
Majesty's  Government,    it  was   this  very 
case  of  Canada.     What  was  the  state  of 
Canada  ?     Was  there  any  man  so  ignorant, 
even  among  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
was  there  any  man,  who  had  paid  so  little 
attention  even  to  the  recent  debates  of  that 
House,  as  not  to  be  aware  that  the  dissa- 
tisfaction of  the  Canadians  did  not  begin 
with  the  accession  of  Lord  Glenelg  to  the 
Colonial  office  .»*    [^Cheers."]      How  must  his 
noble    Friend,    the    Member  for     North 
Lancashire,  have  blushed   for— how  must 
he,  on  hearing  their  late   derisive  cheers, 
have  been  startled  at — the  deep  ignorance 
of  his  Friends,  who  appeared  to  suppose 
that  the  discontents  in  Canada  had  origi. 
nated  with  Lord  Glenelg's  taking  office  in 
the  present  administration  !     Those  discon- 
tents were  well  known  to  be  of  many cy ears 
standing;    but  they  had  in   one  province 
been  entirely  removed,  and   in  the  other 
greatly  diminished  during  the  administra. 
tion  of  bij9  noble  Friend.  The  events  of  the 


last  few  months  were  ample  proofs  of  the 
wisdom  of  our  administration  of  that  pro« 
vince.  True  it  was,  there  had  been  a 
revolt.  But  it  had  been  put  down — and 
how?  Some  of  the  French  settlers  in 
Lower  Canada  had  taken  up  arms.  Had 
they  been  supported  by  the  great  mass  of 
French  Canadians  in  that  province  ?  Quite 
the  reverse.  Was  it  not  notorious,  that  the 
majority  had  remained  loyal  to  their  Sove- 
reign ? — and  was  not  that  a  sufficient  proof 
that  they  felt,  that  connexion  with  England 
was  more  for  their  interests  than  separation 
from  it,  and  that  their  discontents  were 
not  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  join  an 
armed  force  in  resistance  to  the  authority 
of  this  country  ?  What  had  recently 
happened  in  Upper  Canada  was  another 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  general  soundness 
of  Lord  Glenelg's  colonial  policy.  A  short 
time  ago  that  province  was  in  a  state  of 
extreme  discontent,  bordering  almost  on 
actual  disturbance.  The  supplies  were 
refused  by  its  House  of  Assembly.  The 
whole  machinery  of  Government,  as  his 
noble  Friend  observed  on  a  former  evening, 
had  been,  in  consequence,  at  a  stand ;  and 
at  that  time  had  a  spark  fallen  on  the 
inflammable  materials  of  that  province^  the 
result  undoubtedly  would  have  been  se- 
rious. What,  however,  had  happened 
since  ?  His  noble  Friend  had  redressed  the 
grievances  of  which  the  Upper  Canadians 
complained.  A  few  men,  who  still  re- 
mained discontented,  had  recently  at- 
tacked the  capital  of  the  province.  They 
had  been  repulsed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  without  the  aid  of  a  single  soldier 
of  the  line.  On  their  repulse,  a  band  of 
foreign  adventurers,  assisted  by  the  des* 
perate  men  who  had  been  repulsed,  made 
an  attack  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the 
province.  There,  again,  they  were  re- 
pelled by  the  unaided  effi^rts  of  the  Cana« 
dians  themselves.  A  similar  attack  had 
been  made  in  a  different  quarter  of  the 
province,  and  had  again  been  attended  by 
similar  results.  A  province  which  had 
thus  acted,  after  being  formerly  dissatisfied 
and  discontented,  affi)rded  undeniable  proof 
that  a  system,  which  had  thus  produced 
affi^ction  instead  of  discontent,  was  a  8ys« 
tern  worthy  of  approbation.  He  con- 
tended that  on  these  grounds  the  hon. 
Baronet  had  signally  failed  in  adducing 
any  ground  on  which  he  could  fairly 
propose  to  the  House  a  resolution  of  cen- 
sure against  her  Majesty's  Government. 
Speaking  of  our  colonies  generally,  he 
would  say,  that,  so  far  from  their  present 
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condition  affording  any  ])roof  that  the 
recent  administration  of  them  had  been 
faulty^  it  gave  ample  evidence  that  the 
system  under  which  they  had  been  admi- 
nistered by  his  noble  Friend  was  wise 
and  satisfactory.  Our  colonies  at  pre- 
sent were,  as  a  whole,  prosperous,  con- 
tented, and  tranquil,  and  did  not  afford 
any  the  slightest  shadow  of  an  imputation 
on  the  conduct  or  policy  of  his  noble 
Friend.  What  he  would  ask  the  House, 
was  the  present  condition  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia,  colonies  on  which 
the  hon.  Baronet  had  carefully  abstained 
from  saying  a  word  ?  A  few  years  ago 
they  were  as  discontented  as  the  Canadas 
were  recently  represented  to  have  been. 
What  was  their  state  now  ?  They  were 
satisfied  and  loyal,  and  therefore  it  was, 
that  he  again  repeated  his  former  assertion, 
that  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  and 
the  instances  which  he  had  quoted  in  sup- 
port of  his  resolution,  so  far  from  justifying 
his  charges  against  his  noble  Friend  and  the 
Government,  proved  that  they  were  utterly 
without  foundation.  He  further  said,  that 
if  this  motion  were  made  directly  for  the 
removal  of  the  administration,  it  was 
fitting  that  the  House  should  understand 
the  question  on  which  it  was  going  to  vote, 
and  the  consequences  which  its  vote  was 
likely  to  produce.  Now,  he  would  ask 
the  hon.  Baronet  whether  he  proposed,  as 
might  be  inferred  from  something  which 
had  fallen  from  him,  to  come  into  office 
with  his  own  followers,  as  soon  as  the  pre- 
sent occupants  were  removed  from  it  ?  As 
the  hon.  Baronet  had  said,  that  it  did  not 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Tara- 
worth  and  his  followers  would  take  the 
Government  if  the  present  Cabinet  were 
driven  from  their  places,  he  must  suppose 
that  the  hon.  Baronet  thought  that  he 
should  be  able  to  hold  office  with  the 
present  supporters.  And  yet  he  thought 
that  the  hon.  Baronet  would  have  some 
difficulty  on  that  matter,  as  he  would 
have  a  point  or  two  on  colonial  policy 
to  settle  with  his  followers  before  they 
could  act  as  a  combined  and  a  united 
cabinet.  Oh  !  he  had  just  been  given 
to  understand  that  the  hon.  Baronet 
did  not  wish  the  people  to  suppose 
that  he  would  take  upon  himself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  assuming  the  government 
of  these  lungdoms,  if  his  present  motion 
were  carried.  Then  it  must  be  the  hon. 
and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  who 
would  succeed  to  the  vacant  offices.    And 


let  the  House  consider,  with  regard  to 
Canada  and  Ireland,  whether  those  hon. 
and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  would  have 
any  chance  of  conducting  the  affairs  of 
Government  with  credit  to  themselves 
and  advantage  to  the  country.  He  asserted 
that  in  Canada,  they  could  not  so  conduct 
them.  Things  might  be  done  in  the  Ca- 
nadas by  the  present  Administration,  which 
would  not  be  accepted  if  proposed  by  the 
hpn.  Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  benches. 
It  was  true,  that  the  late  revolt  had  been 
put  down,  but  much  still  remained  to  be 
done  to  establish  permanent  tranquillity 
and  satisfaction  in  that  colony  ;  and  he  did 
not  think  that  the  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site, with  the  peculiar  views  which  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  taking  on  political 
questions,  would  be  so  able  as  the  Members 
of  the  present  Administration  to  bring 
matters  there  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
Then,  as  to  Ireland,  did  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  imagine  they  could  govern  that 
country?  Did  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
imagine  they  could  carry  on  the  Adminis- 
tration while  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  dis- 
content ?  Why,  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
which  were  now  fortunately  established 
by  the  wise  system  of  administration, 
there,  would  give  way  to  the  Kentish 
fire,  and  the  re- establishment  of  Orange 
supremacy.  Perhaps,  however,  the  hon. 
Baronet  might  say  he  liked  a  mixed  Ad- 
ministration, or,  as  it  was  called  on  the 
Continent,  a  Government  of  fusion.  Per- 
haps the  hon.  Baronet  might  think  that 
when  the  victory  was  gained,  he  himself 
and  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member 
for  Tam worth,  would  meet  on  the  field  of 
conquest  and  divide  the  spoils  of  the  battle. 
Possibly  his  noble  Friend,  the  Member  for 
North  Lancashire,  might  be  associated  with 
them  to  make  up  the  triumvirate.  But 
what  curious  sacrifices  would  the  Members 
of  such  a  Government  have  to  make  in 
order  to  be  able  to  act  in  union  !  The 
hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Leeds,  would 
be  obliged  to  surrender  Ireland  to  Orange 
domination ;  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and 
his  noble  Friend  would  have  to  submit  to 
the  dominion  of  the  ballot-box,  and  to 
deliver  up  Canada  to  the  M*Kenzies  and 
Papiheaus.  Yes,  such  a  confederacy  would 
lose  Canada  and  Ireland  for  the  sake  of 
following  in  Westminster  the  example  of 
Marylebone ;  for  the  sake  of  seeing  that 
union  of  extremes  effected  which  it  now 
appeared  was  the  only  system  upon  which 
public  men  could  act  with  advantage. 
The  motion  of   the  hon.  Baronet^  if  it 
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were  foundeil,  as  he  implied,  upon  the 
queKtion  of  Canada,  was  not  only  ground- 
less but  unseasonable.  Why  bad  tbe 
hon.  Baronet  nut  propoBed  to  remove  tbe 
Government  before  the  Canada  bill  was 
passed  ?  If  tbe  bon.  Baronet  thougbt  Go. 
vernment  inconipetent  to  administer  our 
colonial  affaire,  why  had  he  not  prevented 
them  from  investing  Lord  Durham,  the 
new  Governor- general  of  Canada,  with 
dictatorial  powers  1  Tbe  bon.  Baronet 
said  ho  had  (ipposed  tbe  bill.  Opposed  llie 
bill  ?  Why,  bad  the  hon.  Baronet  any 
chanee  of  opposing  the  hill  snecessfuljy  ? 
Did  he  not  see  that  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo 
site  supported  it,  and  that  against  both 
sides  of  the  lI[>UNe,  the  attempt  must  neces- 
larily  be  vain  ?  Why  did  the  hon.  Baronet 
nut  propose  to  remove  Government  at  that 
liiaei'  When  the  bill  was  pending;  the  hon. 
Baronet  opposed  it,  and  left  the  Govern- 
ment  uuossuiled  ;  but  now,  when  it  was 
passed  into  law,  he  brought  forward  bis 
attack  on  tbe  Government.  He  allowed 
the  Oo\emment  to  finish  their  work, 
and  when  the  work  was  concluded,  lie 
assailed  the  workmen,  without  attempt- 
iiig  to  guard  aoainst  tlie  mischievous 
efftct  of  ihe  work.  The  hon.  Boronct 
would  place  the  Government  in  the  bauds 
of  the  party  opposed  to  that  which 
now  held  it ;  he  would  place  the  exer- 
cise of  those  powers,  which  but  a  short 
lioie  unce  he  characterised  as  excessive  and 
dangerous,  in  the  hands  of  those  whose 
aceesaion  to  power  he  slated  about  four 
months  back,  opened  a  black  and  dark  pro- 
spect to  tbe  country.  He  maintained,  that 
that  course  was  perfectly  inconsistent;  and 
he  would  recommend  the  hon.  Baronet,  if 
he  meant  to  be  the  leader  of  a  party, 
to  improve  his  knowledge  of  Parliament- 
ary slrategy-  It  would  lead  him  over  a 
wide  field  of  observation,  and  one  into 
which  it  would  he  unnecessary  for  him 
to  enter,  to  attempt  to  refute  cbargcB  that 
had  refuted  themselves.  He  had  told 
the  House  that  tbe  Ministers  considered 
this  motion  a.s  having  fur  its  evident  object 
the  removal  of  Government,  and  that  they 


would  I 


;  accept   rt  as  a  n 


1  levelled 


against  Lord  Glenelg  himself.  He  shouUI 
not  meet  it  by  any  indirect  defence ;  he 
should  not  meet  it  by  moving  previous 
questions ;  he  should  meet  the  motion 
with  a  plwn  and  simple  negative,  as  a  mo- 
tion unequivocally  calling  on  the  House  to 
declare  that  they  had  no  confidence  in  her 
Majesty's  present  Government.  He  begged 
the  House  to  view  thii  motion  in  its  true 


and  proper  light,  ^^liatever  the  deciiion 
of  the  House  might  be,  let  it  be  made  upon 
its  real  grounds,  and  let  the  House  not  be 
carried  away  by  any  false  impressionB  which 
tbe  hon.  Baronet  had  endeavoured  to 
create.  That  motion  was  directed  againtt 
the  whole  Ministry,  tbough  it  might  be 
said,  it  was  only  meant  against  the  in- 
dividual ;  that  individual  had  been  selected 
as  a  victim  for  an  unjust  and  unfounded 
attack,  and  tbe  body  to  which  he  belonged 
could  not  be  allowed  to  remain  af^  their 
Colleague  bad  fallen  under  the  unmerited 
and  undeserved  censure  of  that  Home.  He 
begged  to  conclude  by  stating,  that  it  wu 
his  intention  to  vote  against  the  motion. 
The  bon.  Baronet  wished  the  House  la 
come  to  a  direct  vote.  He  did  not  wish  to 
avoid  that,  and  should  not  have  recourse  to 
any  of  those  Parliamentary  means  which 
the  hon.  Baronet  seemed  to  expect  he 
would  resort  to — he  should  simply  and 
plainly  say  "  no"  to  the  hon.  Alember's 


Mr.  Hall  was  anxious  to  take  that  early 
oppoitiitiiiy  of  staling  the  reasons  on 
which  he  should  ground  his  vote  on  the 
present  occasion.  In  refereuce  to  what 
had  fallen  from  tbe  noble  Lord  who  had 
just  sat  down,  he  considered  it  right  for 
his  own  justification  to  State,  that  be  did 
not  agree  in  many  respects  with  the  Go- 
vernment in  the  administration  of  colonial 
affHirs,  and  he  certainly  could  not  agree 
with  the  noble  Lord  that  their  tonduct 
towards  Canada  was  in  any  degree  the 
brightest  gem  in  their  colonial  policy. 
He  condemned  that  policy,  and  dixip. 
proved  of  the  course  which  Government 
had  adopted  towards  that  country.  With 
respect  to  the  question  before  the  House, 
he  could  not  help  regretting  that  his  hoo. 
Friend  had  not  taken  the  course  which  he 
generally  adapted,  of  meeting  every  matter 
in  the  most  open,  manly,  and  straightfor- 
ward manner.  In  levelling  an  attack 
against  his  noble  Friend  at  the  bead  of 
the  Colonial  Department  the  bon,  Batonet 
had  taken,  if  not  an  unjust,  at  least  an 
ungenerous  course.  The  noble  Lord  wu 
merely  a  part  of  the  present  Government ; 
his  conduct  was  sanctioned  by  bis  col- 
leagues, and,  if  censure  was  applicable  to 
one,  it  equally  applied  to  the  whole  ot  the 
Ministry  ;  and  the  motion,  instead  of 
being  directed  against  an  individual,  should 
have  been  framed  lo  as  to  ii'clude  all  those 
who  were  parties  to  that  policy  which 
his  hon.  Friend  desired  to  censure.    In 
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the  tnnali  of  Parliameat  it  wu  difficult  to 
find  any  pTccedeot  for  a  motiOD  like  the 
preecDt  Tbe  iDttance  mott  limilar  was 
that  of  Mr.  Fox  in  1779,  wheo  Ihat  ri^ht 
hon.  Qenlleman  iatroducod  his  moiioa 
agninit  the  conduct  of  Lord  Sandwich. 
But  then,  a^io,  how  different  waa  the 
■ituatioD  of  Mr.  Fos  lo  ihat  of  hia  hon. 
Friend.  Mr.  Fox  wai  the  leader  of  a 
great  and  inBueniial  parly  in  that  Houae 


in  hit  place  ?  Did  hii  hoo.  Friend  think 
ihii  would  be  a  change  for  the  better  f 
And  yet  this  would  be  the  probable  con- 
■equence  of  lucceai  attending  tbe  preunt 
motion.  And  with  retpeci  to  Ireland,  bia 
hon.  Friend  would  aurely  not  maintain 
that  the  conduct  of  the  noble  Earl  at  the 
bead  of  that  Government  had  not  been 
productive  of  the  greateit  bleaiings  and 
the  greateat  utiBfaction  to  its  iohabilants. 


he  was  the  chosen  organ  for  the  expression  i  or  had  not  been  marked  with  the  strictest 
of  their  sentiments  ;  he  was  the  leader  of  justice  and  impartiality.  He  was  not  pre- 
a  large  minority  directly  opposed   lo  the    pared  lo  place  the  leios  of  power  in  the 


Government  of  the  day  ;  and,  with  all 
deference  to  hit  hon.  Friend,  he  must  say 
that  he  stood  in  a  very  different  position 
from  that  which  the  hon.  Baronet  occu- 
pied, whose  only  support  would  come 
from  his  sirongest  political  opponents. 
Mr.  Fox,  also,  at  the  time  he  impugned 


hands  of  Genllemen  opposite  ;  he  would 
not  sanction  by  his  vote  tbe  dominion  of 
tbe  Orange  faction  again  in  Ireland.  And 
believing  that  Lord  Mulgrave's  adminia- 
tration  was  good,  he  would  not  support 
the  return  to  power  of  that  individual 
Lord  Mulgravesucceeded,  and  one 


the  conductofLord  Sandwich  took  special  of  whose  first  acts,  was,  to  raise  to  the 
care  that  a  similar  motion  should  be  ofiice  of  Privy  Councillors,  some  of  the 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of  lords,  I  most  violent  Orangemen  in  that  country, 
when  LordSandwichhimaelf  might  answer  I  and  over  whose  head,  when  he  appeared 
in  public,  orange  flags  had  waved,  m  token 
of  bis  devotion  to  the  cause  of  which  they 
are  the  acknowledged  symbols.  If  he 
believed  that  this  motion  would  have  a 
contrary  effect  to  that  which  he  anticipaied 
— if  instead  of  bringing  in  a  Tory  Govern- 
ment it  would  produce  one  of  a  more 
liberal  description,  calculated  to  give  fresh 
vigour  to  thoae  liberal  principles  which 
bis  hon.  Friend  and  himself  entertained  in 
common  with  each  other— he  would  follow 
a  very  different  course.  But,  believing, 
as  he  did,  that  the  motion,  if  carried, 
would  unquestionablv  have  the  effect  he 
dreaded,  he  would  not  be  guilty  of  such 
dangerous  or  auch  miserable  double  deal- 
ing, aa  to  support  a  vote  which  would  first 
„  ,        .     .  ,  bring  the  Toriea  into  power,  and  then  be- 

placing  in  office  thoae  against  whom  they  j  come  a  party  to  pasting  another  vote  that 


the  accusations  brought  againat  him  i 
had  his  hon.  Friend  taken  care  that  such 
should  be  the  casein  the  present inalance? 
Had  he  found  any  individual  peer,  noble 
or  learned  Lord,  or  both,  to  bring  forward 
this  same  question  in  the  House  of  Lords  ? 
With  regard  lo  the  motion  before  them, 
the  noble  Lord  who  had  preceded  him  had 
entered  at  aome  length,  into  a  defence  of 
Lord  Glenelp  and  the  Government,  but 
he  (Mr.  Hall)  desired  to  confine  himself 
to  the  conaequencea  which  would  enaue  if 
this  motion  were  carried  ;  and  entertaining 
opinions  upon  many  subjects  in  coinci- 
dence with  those  expressed  by  the  hon. 
Baronet,  he  would  ask  his  hon.  Friend, 
supposing  the  motions  were  carried,  did 
he   think  they   would  gain    anything  by 


were  most  diametrically  opposed, 
his  part  he  could  not  vote  for  the  present 
motion  :  he  could  not  agree  in  a  propo- 
sition the  natural  consequence  of  which 
was  to  displace  the  present  Government, 
in  order  to  replace  it  with  tlie  Gentlemen 
sitting  opposite.  He  could  not  think,  ihat 
liberal  opinions,  such  as  he  entertained 
were  more  likely  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
Tories  than  by  ihe  present  Administration, 
Did  his  hon.  Friend  suppose,  that  if  the 
name  of  Lord  Melbourne  were  expunged 
from  the  Ijst  of  her  Majesty's  Councils, 
that  they  should  derive  any  advantage 
from  that  of  the  aubstitution  of  the  noble 
[Aid,  the  Member  fi>r  North  Lancaihire, 


they  were  totally  unworthy  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country. 

Viscount  Sandon  said,  that  the  boo. 
Baronet,  in  the  observatwns  he  bad  ad- 
dressed to  the  House  had  certainly  not  taken 
(he  course  that  he  had  expected.  He  had 
expected  that,  cunsidciiag  the  anxious  at- 
tention lately  attracted  to  our  North  Ame- 
rican colonies,  considering  that  that  port 
aJone  of  our  colonial  empire  could  justify 
the  terms  of  the  hon .  Baronet's  motion,  the 
attention  of  the  House  would  have  been 
more  pardcularlr  called  to  the  policjr  which 
the  Administration  had  adopted  with  re- 
roect  to  the  affairs  of  those  posaeisiont. 
Initesd  of  taking  tMs  coune,  howercc,  ilie 
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lion.  Baronet  had  ranged  in  a  vague,  general, 
excursive  way  over  the  whole  field  of 
colonial  policy.  He  thought  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Palmerston)  had  put  the 
question  on  its  proper  basis.  He  perfectly 
agreed  with  his  noble  Friend  that  a  motion 
of  this  kind  ought  not  to  be  directed  against 
an  individual  Member  of  the  Government. 
He  did  not  think  that  course  verv  constitu- 
tional^  he  did  not  think  it  very  convenient, 
above  all  things  he  did  not  think  it  very 
just ;  added  to  which,  he  confessed  there 
were  personal  reasons  which  would  have 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  support  the 
motion.  He  had  long  bad  the  pleasure  of 
an  acquaintance  with  the  noble  Lord,  and 
any  one  who  had  enjoyed  that  privilege 
must  fiftd  it  impossible  for  him  to  consent 
to  heap  on  his  name  such  a  weight  of  cen- 
sure. Any  one  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
tinguished talents,  the  high  integrity,  the 
admirable  private  life  of  the  noble  Lord, 
would,  he  repeated,  feel  it  impossible  to  be 
a  party  to  such  a  proceeding.  But  neither 
did  he  consider  it  right  to  direct  a  charge 
against  any  one  Member  of  a  Government, 
except  on  the  ground  of  personal  delin- 
quency. There  were  cases  in  which  mal- 
administration might  be  imputed  to  the 
head  of  a  department ;  but  he  had  not  heard 
that  there  was  any  part  of  the  noble  Lord's 
official  conduct  which  could  justify  a 
personal  charge.  He  differed  very  widely 
from  that  noble  Lord  in  his  views  on  colonial 
affairs,  but  he  believed  no  faults  could  be 
imputed  to  him  in  which  the  whole  Cabinet 
did  not  participate.  The  resolutions  of  last 
year  could  not  be  said  to  have  been  the  work 
of  Lord  Glenelg ;  they  were  introduced 
into  Parliament  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department.  Such, 
he  believed,  were  the  views  of  that  great 
Conservative  party  with  whom  he  had  the 
honour  to  act.  But  Government  had  asked 
the  House  to  put  a  direct  negative  on  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet ;  and  they  did 
not  conceal  that  they  intended,  in  asking 
for  a  direct  negative,  to  claim  the  appro- 
bation of  the  House.  Now,  he  must  say, 
that  this  was  a  demand  which  he  could  not 
concede.  He,  and  those  who  thought  with 
him,  were  placed  in  such  a  position  that 
they  could  not  accept  either  of  the  alterna- 
tives offered  to  them,  and  yet  were  forced 
to  express  their  opinion  on  the  question.  He 
had  never  been  a  party  to  any  violent  poli- 
tical movement,  but  he  could  not  avoid 
expressing  an  opinion  on  a  question  which 
excited  such  universal  attention,  and  which 
deeply  concerned  the  interests  of  the  con- 


stituents he  had  the  honour  to  represent. 
He  did  not  know  any  part  of  the  empire 
so  much  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  connexion  between  this  country  and  her 
North  American  colonies  on  a  proper  foot- 
ing as  the  town  of  Liverpool.  He  found, 
on  examination,  that  between  a  third  and 
fourth  part  of  the  tonnage  of  the  port  of 
Liverpool,  not  employed  in  the  coasting 
trade,  was  dependent  on  the  trade  with  the 
North  American  colonies^  and  he  had  re- 
ceived many  urgent  requests  from  the  chief 
merchants  of  the  place,  entreating  him  to 
do  everything  in  his  power  to  maintain  the 
relations  at  present  subsisting  with  those 
colonies.  He  had  formed  a  decided  and 
deliberate  opinion  on  this  question,  which 
he  believed  to  be  in  perfect  accordance 
with  that  of  his  constituents ;  and  he 
should  not  be  doing  his  duty  if  he  refused 
to  express  it  freely  and  fearlessly.  He 
should,  therefore,  state  to  the  House 
the  course  he  meant  to  pursue.  Not 
being  able  to  acquiesce  in  the  address  to 
the  Crown  moved  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Leeds,  he  should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
move,  by  way  of  amendment,  *'  That  an 
humble  Address  be  presented  to  her  Ma- 
jesty to  express  to  her  Majesty  our  deep 
regret  that  the  tranquillity  of  her  Majesty's 
provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
should  have  been  disturbed  by  the  wicked 
and  treasonable  designs  of  a  disaffected 
party  in  those  provinces,  by  which  many  of 
the  inhabitants  have  been  seduced  into  open 
revolt  against  the  authority  of  her  Majesty. 
To  assure  her  Majesty  that  we  have  ob- 
served with  the  utmost  sat^isfaction  the  zeal 
and  fidelity  which  have  animated  the  loyal 
inhabitants  of  her  Majesty's  North  Ameri- 
can provinces,  and  that  we  cordially  rejoice 
in  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
exertions  of  her  Majesty's  regular  forceti 
combined  with  the  voluntary  services  of  her 
Majesty's  faithful  subjects.  To  assure  her 
Majesty  of  our  cofitinued  determination  to 
aid  her  Majesty  in  every  effort  which  she 
may  be  called  upon  to  make  for  the  sup- 
pression of  revolt  and  the  complete  resto- 
ration of  tranquillity,  professing  at  the 
same  time  our  desire  to  afford  redress  for 
every  real  grievance,  and  maturely  to  con- 
sider such  permanent  arrangements  for  the 
constitution  and  government  of  the  province 
of  Lower  Canada  as  may  best  secure  the 
rights  and  liberties  and  promote  the  in- 
terests of  all  classes  of  her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects in  that  province.  Humbly*to  represent 
to  her  Majesty,  that  it  appears  to  us,  upon 

a  consideration  of  the  documents  and  cor^ 
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respondence  relating  to  the  North  American 
provinces  which  her  Majesty    has    been 

fraciotisly  pleased  to  communicate  to  this 
[ouse,  that  the  open  defiance  of  her 
Majesty's  lawful  authority  in  the  provinces 
of  tipper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  suppressing  rebellion  by  force  of 
arms^  and  of  suspending  the  constitutional 
government  of  Lower  Canada,  are  in  a 
great  degree  attributable  to  the  want  of 
foresight  and  energy  on  the  part  of  her 
Majesty's  confidential  servants,  and  to  the 
ambiguous,  dilatory,  and  irresolute  course 
which  they  have  pursued  in  respect  to  the 
affairs  of  Canada  since  their  appointment  to 
oflBce."  He  hoped  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  would  admit  that  this  was  a  full, 
fair,  and  open  expression  of  opinion — that 
they  would  see  that  the  course  he  proposed 
to  take  was  in  accordance  with  the  course 
taken  by  those  with  whom  he  had  the  honour 
to  act  throughout  all  the  late  transactions, 
and  that  it  was  also  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  the  langua^  held  by  them  when  the  re- 
solutions brought  forward  last  year  by  the 
noble  Lord  opposite,  were  under  discussion. 
l£  he  recollected  right,  it  was  the  general 
impression  on  his  side  of  the  House,  that 
the  resolutions  did  not  go  far  enough ;  the 
general  opinion  was^  if  he  recollected  right, 
that,  in  dealing  with  Canadian  politics,  it 
would  be  better  to  settle  the  question  at 
once.  The  case  he  had  to  make  out  did 
not  lead  him  so  far  back  as  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  gone,  or  to  those  anterior  cir- 
cumstances to  which  the  hon.  Baronet  had 
alluded.  [^Cheers,']  He  knew  what  those 
cheers  meant ;  he  knew  that  they  meant  to 
insinuate,  that  the  disorders  of  Canada  had 
not  commenced  at  the  present  day.  He 
agreed  with  those  who  thought,  that  the 
seeds  of  the  differences  had  been  sown 
earlier,  and  that  there  were  abuses  and 
maladministrations  under  former  Govern- 
ments. But  the  question  was^  whether 
the  present  state  of  affairs  was  attributable 
to  the  present  Administration  or  not.  Was 
there  not  a  period  when  there  was  an  op- 
portunity of  settling  those  affairs,  which, 
by  irresolute  and  dilatory  conduct,  the 
Ministers  had  allowed  to  escape  ?  What 
had  been  the  result  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  1828?  Was  it  a  measure 
which  had  been  received  by  the  Assembly 
in  Lower  Canada  with  approbation  }  Was 
it  treated  by  them  as  an  imperishable  mo- 
nument of  human  wisdom  ?  The  question 
was,  whether,  since  the  present  Adminis- 
tration came  into  office,  they  had  not  had 
9n  opportunity  of  healing  the  differences 


in  Canada,  and  settling  its  affairs,  and  had 
not  allowed  that  opportunity  to  escape? 
In  1831,  the  Administration  in  which  Lord 
Goderich  was  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial 
Department,  in  a  spirit  of  overweening 
confidence,  gave  up  at  once  the  command 
over  the  revenue  which  was  possessed  under 
the  act  of  1 774,  in  the  hope  that  the  result 
of  that  sacrifice  would  be  an  establishment 
for  the  civil  government.  In  that  expecta- 
tion he  had  been  entirely  disappointed. 
The  question  which  was  to  be  resolved  at 
the  time  when  Lord  Melbourne's  Adminis- 
tration was  formed  was,  in  what  way  tliis 
act  of  generosity  should  be  remedied — in 
what  way  the  Government  should  resume  the 
position  it  had  abandoned  and  put  itself  in 
a  position  to  enforce  those  arrangements, 
on  the  part  of  the  Assembly,  by  which  the 
civil  and  judicial  establishment  should  be 
secured.  The  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
North  Lancashire,  (Lord  Stanley)  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  office  of  Colonial  Secretary, 
had  adopted  the  simple  course  of  suspend, 
ing,  for  a  limited  period,  the  act  of  1774-* 
and  referring  the  matter  to  a  Committee ; 
but,  before  that  Committee  could  make  a 
Report,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  suc- 
ceeded the  noble  Lord  in  the  office  of 
Colonial  Secretary,  and  from  that  moment 
the  vigorous  course  was  abandoned.  He 
did  not  say,  that  there  was  anything  in 
the  intercourse  between  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  Mr.  Roebuck  which  wanted 
precision  ;  but  he  did  think,  that  there  was 
not  that  clearness  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  Canadian  deputation,  which  prevented 
misapprehension  and  disappointment.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  told  the  House, 
that,  on  his  going  out  of  office,  he  had  a 
plan  for  settling  the  whole  Canadian  ques- 
tion— that,  on  his  walking  out  of  Down- 
ing-street,  he  carried  in  his  pocket  a  scheme 
for  settling  the  whole  question.  But,  a 
few  months  after,  he  was  in  office  again, 
and  Canadian  affairs  continued  still  the 
same.  In  the  interval,  the  Administration 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for 
Tam worth,  had  proposed  to  send  out  a 
noble  Lord,  distinguished  for  his  concilia* 
tory  demeanour,  and  the  respectability  of 
his  private  life,  to  examine  and  decide  upon 
the  spot.  What  was  the  consequence  as 
soon  as  Lord  Melbourne's  Government 
came  in?  Instead  of  one  Commissioner, 
three  Commissioners  were  appointed,  and 
instead  of  a  couple  of  months,  they  had 
occupied  two  or  three  years;  and  what 
had  been  the  result  after  all?    Thelam^ 
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conclusion  they  came  to,  after  two  years, 
was,  that  it  was  necessary  to  recover  the 
revenue  which,  in  a  fit  of  generosity,  we 
had  given  up.  All  of  them  agreed  in  this 
one  point,  that  the  iirst  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  recover  possession  of  those  revenues 
-—the  alternative  was,  the  suspension  of 
the  constitution.  One  of  the  Commissioners, 
who  had  at  first  entertained  some  doubt  on 
this  subject— -even  that  Commissioner  in 
the  last  Report  had  shown,  that  the  doubt 
which  had  hung  over  his  mind  had  been 
completely  removed,  and  he  concurred  with 
the  rest,  that  there  was  no  other  course 
but  to  recover  the  revenues.  What  had 
been  the  result  of  the  inquiry  ?  Did  the 
Government  adopt  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commissioners  ?  No  :  they  confined 
their  measure  to  the  giving  up  the  arrears 
to  April  last ;  the  other  questions  were  left 
as  before,  with  other  difficulties  superadded. 
And  what  had  been  the  result  ?  Had  it 
not  been  exactly  what  was  to  be  expected  ? 
One  thing  had  struck  him  as  peculiarly 
denoting  that  dilatoriness,  irresolution,  and 
ambiguity,  which  were  adverted  to  in  the 
address  he  had  the  honour  to  move.  A 
point  which  was  most  requisite,  in  order 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
colonists,  when  wc  were  about  to  resume 
the  revenue,  was  the  improvement  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  councils;  and  that 
measure,  which  ought  to  have  been  hurried 
forward,  that  very  measure  had  been  post- 
poned from  time  to  time.  From  the  papers 
which  had  been  laid  on  the  Table>  there 
were  passages  which  bore  strongly  on  this 
point.  It  seemed  that  Lord  Gosford  was 
sensible  of  the  way  in  which  he  had  been 
crippled  by  the  orders  of  Lord  Glenelg  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  as  early 
as  possible,  to  the  regulations  of  the  House ; 
and  would  it  not  be  supposed,  that  this 
order  would  have  been  accompanied  with  a 
settlement  of  a  point  in  which  the  feelings 
of  the  Assembly  had  been  so  much  in- 
volved ?  But  what  was  the  fact  ?  The 
order  to  call  the  Assembly  was  dated  early 
in  May,  and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of 
July  that  the  question  of  the  councils  was 
discussed.  On  the  8th  of  September,  1 837, 
there  was  a  despatch  from  Lord  Gosford, 
giving  an  account  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  House  of  Assembly,  in  which  he  says, 
''  It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  me,  that 
I  could  not,  at  an  earlier  period,  have  given 
B  practical  proof  of  my  political  views,  and 
by  acts  to  show  my  determination  to  re- 
dress certain  grievances  which  evidently 
called  for  it :  however,  it  is  too  late  now 


to  talk  of  this."  That  was  a  confession  from 
Lord  Gosford  of  the  inconvenience  he  had 
felt  for  want  of  the  instructions  of  her 
Majesty's  Government,  If  the  House 
wanted  a  further  proof,  it  was  contained  in 
this  passage :  *'  I  was  obliged  to  share  with 
others  in  submitting  to  circumstances  over 
which  there  was  no  control."  There  was 
not  only  the  evidence  of  the  Governor 
himself  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  felt 
himself  crippled  with  respect  to  the  House 
of  Assembly ;  but  there  was  additional 
evidence  to  be  found  in  the  address  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  implying  that,  if  there 
had  been  a  real  reform  of  the  two  Councils, 
they  would  have  abandoned  at  least  some 
of  the  questions.  They  said,  in  their  ad- 
dress of  August  25,  ''We  have  learned 
with  fresh  regret,  from  your  Excellency's 
speech,  that  no  such  reform  has  been 
ejected,  or  will  be  so  at  any  near  and 
determinate  period,  notwithstanding  the 
so*often-repeated  pledges  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Your  Excellency  has  been  pleased 
to  allude  distantly  to  the  improvement  of 
the  composition  of  the  Legislative  and 
Executive  Councils  of  this  province.  With 
regard  to  the  Executive  Council,  we  shall 
here  forbear  any  painful  reflections  on  the 
unmodified  existence  of  that  body,  after  it 
had  been  so  solemnly  repudiated  by  your 
Excellency  in  the  name  of  the  Crown. 
We  should  have  hoped  that,  as  a  pledge  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  Government,  the  Legis- 
lative Council  would  have  been  so  remo- 
delled as  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  up  to 
what  point  it  had  been  rendered  capable  of 
legislating  conformably  with  the  wishes 
and  wants  of  the  people,  and  to  act  ao 
cording  to  the  conclusion  to  which  we 
might  have  come  on  this  important  subject. 
The  reforms  which  your  Excellency  aa« 
nounces  as  having  been  delayed  will, 
nevertheless,  if  effected  in  a  spirit  of  Justice 
and  harmony,  become  a  powerful  motive 
with  us  for  examining  whether  the  Legi^ 
lative  Council,  in  its  present  form  of  con- 
stitution, could  even  for  a  time  co-operate 
with  us  in  a  system  of  legislation  conform- 
able to  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  of 
thereby  ascertaining  whether  it  shall  have 
been  so  remodelled  as  to  induce  us  to  mani» 
fest  confidence  in  her  Majesty's  Grovem* 
ment."  Now  surely  it  would  have  been 
important  to  have  kept  up  these  good  feel- 
ings in  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  to 
have  said  "  True*  we  are  compelled,  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  to  assume  the 
funds  which  were  at  your  disposal ;  but  we 
give  you>  at  the  same  time,  a  pledge  to 
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redress  your  grieyance^."  But  instead  of 
this,  the  redress  of  grievances  was  post- 
poned till  a  distant  future^  and  not  re- 
dressed when  the  rebellion  took  place.  This 
was  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  the 
dilatory  and  ambiguous  conduct  of  her 
Majesty's  Government.  It  was  also  re- 
markable, that  there  was  a  considerable 
minority  in  the  Assembly,  and  if  there  had 
been  a  prospect  that  the  promise  would  be 
carried  into  effect,  the  Assembly  would 
probably  have  granted  the  supplies,  and 
the  minority  would  have  become  a  ma- 
jority. There  was  another  point  on 
which  he  felt  very  strongly — he  alluded 
to  the  insufficiency  of  troops.  Here  it 
might  be  said,  ''  Your  great  leader  (the 
Duke  of  Wellington)  has  told  you  there 
were  enough."  Had  the  noble  Duke  said 
80?  He  thought  that  the  noble  Duke*s 
opinion  had  been  confined  to  a  military 
opinion  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  troops  to 
retain  possession  of  the  province ;  but  the 
question  was  entirely  different  whether 
there  were  troops  enough  to  prevent  rebel, 
lion.  He  hoped  that  the  policy  of  the 
Government  had  not  been  like  that  of  Sir 
Francis  Head — to  invite  rebellion.  Would 
it  not  have  been  better,  when  the  Govern- 
ment were  about  to  propose  a  course  of 
proceeding  likely  to  lead  to  irritation  and 
insurrection,  to  have  had  such  a  force  in 
Canada  as  would  have  rendered  such  an 
insurrection  hopeless.  Such  a  course,  in- 
stead of  that  of  Sir  F.  Head,  would  have 
been  more  consistent  with  the  duty  of  the 
home  Government.  And  what  had  been 
the  opinion  of  J^rd  Gosford  himself,  on 
that  subject  ?  The  noble  Lord,  on  the  10th 
of  June,  had  admitted  that  the  steps  which 
had  been  taken  would  not  be  dictated  by 
the  apprehension  of  any  great  commotion, 
for  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
mass  of  the  Canadians  were  loyal  and  con- 
tented ;  but  he  added,  that  a  larger  force 
was  necessary,  not  for  the  purpose,  it  was 
true,  of  suppressing  commotion  or  insur- 
rection, but  to  deter  the  ill-disposed,  to 
secure  the  good  feeling  of  the  wavering, 
and  to  give  confidence  to  the  loyal  portion 
of  the  people.  Could  it  have  been  right, 
then,  for  the  Governor,  under  the  advice  of 
the  home  Government,  to  have  sat  looking 
tamely  on  at  passing  events  with  folded 
arms — nay,  with  scarcely  a  single  picket  to 
announce  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and 
then  for  the  Ministry  at  home  to  find  in 
subsequent  results  a  justification  of  their 
conduct?  And  in  what  way  had  they 
suppressed  the  rebellion  and  the  insurrec- 


tion ?  Why,  not  by  troops  accustomed  and 
disciplined  to  service,  and  who  could  have 
no  feeling  but  that  of  duty  to  their  Sove- 
reign, but  for  want  of  such  troops,  it  had 
been  necessary  to  appeal  to  volunteers; 
and  thus  that  which  had  first  been  insur. 
rection,  was  converted  into  something  of  the 
character  of  a  civil  war.  It  had  necessarily 
excited  the  passions  of  the  injured  British 
Canadian  population  when  called  upon  to 
suppress  tne  insurrection  raised  by  the 
French  portion  of  the  colonists;  and  it 
could  not  be  questioned  that  all  the 
irregularities  which  had  been  committed, 
and  all  the  disorders  which  had  taken 
place,  had  arisen  from  the  employment 
of  volunteers,  and,  by  these  means,  the 
setting  up  one  class  of  citizens  against 
another  class  of  citizens.  All  those  evils 
were  to  be  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  who  had  left  no  other 
alternative  for  the  adoption  of  the  executive 
Government  of  the  colony,  save  and  except 
the  use  and  application  of  the  volunteer 
force.  It  was  remarkable  that  the  opinions 
which  he  (Lord  Sandon)  was  now  endea- 
vouring to  express  were  entertained  in  the 
very  scene  of  the  insurrection.  If  regard 
was  had  to  the  province  of  Lower  Canada, 
it  would  be  found  from  the  expressions  used 
by  the  Earl  of  Gosford  that  there  an  im- 
pression had  been  created,  and  certainly  not 
without  cause,  that  her  Majesty's  Gk)vem« 
ment  were  not  disposed  to  pursue  a  very 
resolute  or  determined  course.  That  this 
impression  prevailed  in  the  minds  of  some 
portion  of  the  Canadian  people  was  mani- 
fest from  the  words  used  by  Lord  Gosford  on 
the  II th  of  July,  1836.  His  words  were 
these :-«''  No  one  can  regret  these  measures 
more  than  myself, but  a  few  examples  appear 
to  be  necessary,  and  will,  I  believe,  have  a 
very  salutary  effect,  especially  as  it  has 
been  part  of  the  policy  of  the  ill-disposed 
to  create  an  impression  that  the  Government 
is  unwilling  or  unable  to  act,  and  that  it  may 
be  set  at  defiance  with  impunity."  Now,  he 
defied  any  set  or  body  of  men  to  have  ere* 
ated  that  impression  unless  the  policy  of 
the  Government  had  given  some  fair 
grounds  for  it.  Then,  again,  with  respect 
to  Upper  Canada,  it  would  appear  fo)m  the 
dispatch  of  Sir  F.  Head  of  the  Slst  of 
April,  1836,  that  a  similar  expression 
prevailed  in  that  province.  In  that  despatch 
Sir  F.  Head  used  the  remarkable  expres« 
sion-— ''  If  the  whole  country  should  be 
disposed  to  rse  up  in  revolt,  he  saw  no 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  crushing  that  ra» 
bellious  partyi  except  the  genersd  impres* 
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sion  and  fear  which  prevailed  that  the 
home  Government  would  be  afraid  to  sup- 
port him.'*  Now,  in  what  was  that  im- 
pression found  ?  How  did  that  fear  arise  ? 
Had  there  been  no  wavering  in  this  House 
by  Government  towards  those  who  had 
allied  themselves  to  the  Canadian  agitators, 
and  had  not  events  here  tended  to  excite 
those  fears  and  create  those  impressions  ? 
Why,  Sir  F.  Head  went  on  to  say — "  I 
tell  your  Lordship  the  truth — that  the 
reception  given  in  England  to  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie" (a  man  who  had  since  proved  a 
traitor)  **  has  had  the  effect  of  cowing  the 
loyal,  and  of  giving  confidence  to  the  insur- 
gents, "  But,"  continued  Sir  F.  Head, 
"  if  you  knew  the  feelings  of  the  country, 
you  would  be  aware,  and  your  Lordship 
must  pardon  me  for  telling  you,  that  the 
republican  party  are  incapable  of  under- 
standing the  generous  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment there,  and  confidently  look  to  the 
home  Government  for  support."  Now,  it 
would  seem  that  both  the  republican  party 
in  Canada  and  the  republican  party  at 
home  looked  for  support  to  the  present 
advisers  of  her  Majesty.  Even  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  he  fully  expected  that  some 
hon.  Members  who  were  opposed  to  the 
course  of  policy  pursued  by  the  Government 
with  reference  to  Canada  would  agree  to 
sanction  the  same  course,  would  cling  very 
closely  to  the  Government  on  this  occasion, 
and  look  in  turn  for  the  support  of  the 
Members  of  her  Majesty's  Ministry.  Some 
of  those  hon.  Gentlemen  need  feel  no  ap- 
prehension, that  a  past  correspondence 
with  traitors,  that  exultations  and  rejoic- 
ings in  the  defeat  of  British  soldiery,  would 
be  at  all  likely,  in  case  of  a  future  election, 
to  deprive  them  of  that  support  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  which  had  been  so 
lately  and  so  liberally  bestowed.  Nay,  he 
dared  to  say  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Westminster  (Mr.  Leader)  entertained  no 
fear  or  apprehension  if  he  stood  again  for 
the  representation  of  Westminster  that  his 
course  to-night  would  deprive  him  of  the 
support  of  the  Controller  of  her  Majesty's 
Household,  or  that  the  noble  Lord  opposite, 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  would 
not  again  come  forward  to  his  aid.  And  it 
was  clear  that  the  democratic  party  in  both 
countries  were  anxious  to  lend  their  support 
to  and  receive  support  in  return  from  her 
Majesty's  present  advisers.  There  might 
be  in  the  small  knot  of  hon.  Members  now 
rallying  round  the  hon.  Member  for  Leeds, 
some  of  whom  thought  that  the  cases  of 
Canada  and  Ireland  were  not  identical,  and 


others  that  the  only  difference  between  M. 
Papineau  and  Mr.  O'Connell  was,  that  the 
O  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  name  in  the 
one  case,  and  at  the  end  on  the  other,  but 
who  still  would  desert  the  ranks  of  the 
hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Leeds,  and 
the  other  leaders  on  the  Canadian  question, 
and  would  find  themselves  on  this  occasion 
supporting  that  very  line  of  Canadian 
policy  which  for  the  last  three  or  four  years 
they  had  been  so  loud  and  zealous  in  de- 
precating. He  was  conscious  how  much 
the  Canadian  question  had  been  exhausted, 
and  therefore  he  did  not  intend  to  trespass 
much  further  upon  the  patience  of  the 
House,  nor  should  he  have  done  so,  but 
that  he  and  those  with  whom  he  acted  had 
been  compelled  to  take  part  in  this  debate. 
The  right  hon.  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control  said  that  they  were  not  com- 
pelled to  do  so.  At  least,  he  understood  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  say,  that  they  on 
the  Opposition  was  called  upon  to  express 
an  opinion  one  way  or  the  other.  He  was 
therefore  called  upon  either  to  condemn 
singly  or  solely  Lord  Glenelg,  which  he  was 
not  singly  and  solely  prepared  to  do,  or  to 
go  with  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  sanctioning  that  which 
he  fairly  and  candidly  would  state  he  could 
not  He  and  those  with  whom  he  had  the 
honour  to  act  had  not  solicited  this  question 
and  discussion.  They  had  made  no  arrange- 
ment with  the  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member 
for  Leeds.  That  hon.  Baronet  had  brought 
forward  the  question,  and  upon  it  the  House 
was  called  on  to  express  an  opinion ;  and 
he  (Lord  Sandon),  as  an  honest  and  honour- 
able  man,  came  forward,  without  fear  or 
favour,  to  give  expression  to  the  opinion 
which  he  had  formed.  To  the  question  he 
admitted  that  he  should  not  have  been  the 
man  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House. 
The  question  had  been  forced  upon  them. 
His  noble  Friend  opposite  (Lord  Palmer- 
ston)  had  jocularly  expressed  an  apprehen- 
sion that  there  might  be  a  coalition  Go- 
vernment formed  between  the  hon.  Baronet, 
the  Member  for  Leeds,  and  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  the  Member  for  Tamworth,  and 
had  talked  of  the  sacrifice  of  opinion  which 
necessarily  must  be  made  by  the  parties 
forming  such  a  Government.  He  did  not 
think  his  noble  Friend  opposite  was  exactly 
the  individual  to  make  that  observation. 
He  (Lord  Sandon)  had  been  told  that  there 
had  been  an  avowal  by  the  Government  of 
as  wide  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
members  of  the  Government  on  many  lead- 
ing questions  as  possibly  could  exist  betweeii 
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the  hon.  Member  for  Leeds  and  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Tam worth. 
He  understood  the  noble  Lord  opposite  to 
be  a  friend  and  supporter  of  the  Established 
Church,  while  a  great  and  important  por- 
tion of  the  Ministry  to  which  he  belonged 
were  opposed  to  it,  and  considered  it  a 
nuisance ;  in  short,  upon  many  questions 
there  was  as  great  a  dififerencc  of  opinion 
amongst  the  members  of  the  Government 
themselves  as  between  the  Government  and 
a  great  proportion  of  their  supporters.  He, 
therefore,  did  not  think  that  his  noble 
Friend  opposite  was  the  person  to  treat 
with  ridicule  such  a  coalition  Government 
as  that  which  he  had  suggested.  Now,  he 
(Lord  Sandon)  particularly  distrusted  such 
unions,  and  should  regret  being  compelled 
to  embark  in  the  same  boat  with  gentlemen 
whose  political  sentiments  he  held  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  country.  The  present 
Government,  however,  seemed  to  entertain 
no  such  scruples  or  objections.  Having 
thus  discharged,  he  feared  imperfectly,  his 
duty,  having  supported  the  charges— not 
of  impeachment — ^he  had  made  against  her 
Majesty's  Government,  he  should  conclude 
by  moving  as  an  amendment  upon  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member 
for  Leeds,  the  address  which  he  had  already 
read  to  the  House. 

The  Speaker  having  put  the  amendment, 
Mr.  Labouchere  said,  that  as  the  veil  of 
mystery  which  had  lately  hung  over  the 
designs  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had 
now  been,  by  the  amendment  of  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  just  sat  down,  drawn  aside, 
and  as  it  was  apparent  that  the  great  and 
powerful  party  arrayed  on  the  benches  op- 
posite were  ready  to  bring  to  issue  the 
question,  whether  or  not^  with  reference  to 
the  colonial  and  other  affairs  of  this  great 
empire,  it  was  desirable,  for  the  interests  of 
the  country,  that  the  present  Government 
should  be  removed  from  the  seat  of  power 
— as  that  was  now  manifestly  the  subject 
of  the  debate  of  this  night,  he  trusted,  that 
the  sense  of  justice  which  in  any  time  of 
party  excitement  had  ever  distinguished 
the  House,  would  induce  it  to  lend  a 
patient  hearing  even  to  one  of  the  humblest 
Members  of  that  Administration.  He 
(Mr.  Labouchere)  had  not  the  honour  to 
hold  that  station  in  the  councils  of  her 
Majesty  which  could  entitle  him  to  lay 
claim  to  any  share  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  colonial  policy,  but  so  far  as  giving  his 
cordial  approbation  to  that  policy  in  all  its 
main  features — so  far  as  he  was  able  to 
take  his  share  iq  that  responsibility,  he 


felt,  in  honour  and  conscience  bound,  to  do 
so  on  the  present  occasion.  He  said  all  its 
main  features,  because  he  took  it  for 
granted  this  discussion  would  not  be  con* 
fined  to  mere  petty  cavils  upon  slight  and 
immaterial  points;  on  the  contrary,  he  took 
it  for  granted  the  great  question  was,  whe- 
ther, in  the  entire  course  of  colonial  affairs, 
which  it  had  been  the  misfortune,  but  not 
the  fault,  of  the  present  Government  to 
meet,  they  had  acted  in  a  manner  to  compel 
the  House  to  continue  the  confidence  which 
it  had  reposed  in  them,  or  such  as  to  make 
it  the  duty  of  the  House  to  take  steps  for 
the  removal  of  the  Government  from  power. 
His  noble  Friend  who  had  just  sat  down, 
speaking  for  the  great  party  of  which  the 
noble  Lord  was  an  ornament,  had  said  that 
he  proposed  the  amendment  very  reluct- 
antly and  under  compulsion.  He  credited 
that  assurance  of  his  noble  Friend,  and 
believed,  that  he  and  the  hon.  Members 
near  him  came  forward  on  this  occasion 
most  unwillingly  and  under  strong  coer* 
cion.  Q"  No,  no .'"]  He  was  greaUy  mis- 
taken if  that  coercion  and  compulsion  came, 
not  from  his  Friend,  but  from  those  behind 
his  noble  Friend,  and  that  the  pressure  had 
been  so  great  and  urgent  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  refuse.  He  did  not  blame  the 
leaders  of  the  party  opposite,  nor  those  who 
urged  them  forward,  for  it  was  very  natu- 
ral, that  at  a  time  when  parties  in  this 
House  were  so  equally  balanced — when 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  were  pluming 
themselves  upon  the  results  of  certain 
recent  victories — it  was  quite  natural  for 
them  to  spur  on  their  leaders,  and  for  his 
own  part,  uncertain  though  he  might  be 
as  to  whether  the  Government  was  to  stand 
or  fall,  but,  speaking  merely  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  heartily 
rejoiced,  that  the  question  had  been  fairly 
brought  forward  in  a  manner  which 
showed,  that  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  were 
ready  and  willing  to  take  the  conduct  of 
affairs;  and  being  so  fairly  brought  for- 
ward, he  was  sure  the  Government  to 
which  he  belonged  would  readily  bow  to 
any  decision  upon  it  to  which  the  House 
might  come.  If  the  question  had  been 
other  than  this,  he  would  not  have  trou- 
bled the  House  with  any  observations,  but 
as  the  attack  was  made  upon  the  matter  of 
the  affairs  of  Canada,  and  conceiving,  as  he 
did,  that  the  greatest  injustice  was  thereby 
done  to  the  Government  generally,  and 
particularly  to  Lord  Glenelg,  who  deserved 
high  credit  for  his  management  of  those 
affairs,  he  was  induced  to  offer  himself  to 
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the  attention  of  the  House  for  a  few 
moments.  He  was  satisfied,  that  anything 
he  should  say  with  reference  to  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  Liverpool,  that  noble 
Lord  would  not  suppose  to  be  a  personal 
attack  upon  him ;  but  he  owned  he  felt 
surprised,  that  the  attack  should  have  come 
from  his  noble  Friend.  He  had  acted  with 
his  noble  Friend  on  the  subject  of  Canadian 
politics,  and  he  had  hoped  and  believed, 
that  his  noble  Friend  entertained  much  the 
same  opinions  on  that  subject  as  himself, 
and  certainly  it  was  with  astonishment  he 
now  saw  his  noble  Friend  come  forward  to 
pronounce  a  sweeping  censure  not  only 
upon  Lord  Glenelg,  but  upon  the  whole 
Government.  With  respect  to  the  motion 
of  the  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Leeds, 
he  was  not  surprised  that  it  should  have 
been  made,  though  he  was  very  much  sur- 
prised at  the  time  at  which  it  was  brought 
forward.  But  in  what  position  was  the 
House  placed  ?  It  had  already  voted  an 
Address  in  many  respects  similar  to  that 
now  proposed  by  his  noble  Friend  opposite ; 
the  only  difference  was,  that  tacked  to  the 
present  Address  was  a  vote  of  censure  upon 
the  Government.  Now,  he  could  not  help 
asking  the  question  why  at  the  time  the 
House  had  voted  for  and  carried  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  foot  of  the  Throne,  when  all 
the  documents  which  now  furnished  the 
ammunition  for  ,the  present  attack  were  on 
the  table — why,  if  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site really  believed  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  was  so  culpable  as  they  now 
contended,  they  did  not  then  express  their 
want  of  confidence  in  the  present  Admi- 
nistration ?  He  could  not  help  suspecting, 
that  there  was  this  difFcrcnce  between  that 
and  the  present  occasion — that  was  a  period 
of  considerable  alarm.  There  were  then 
very  threatening  clouds  in  the  horizon,  and 
that  man  must  have  been  clear-sighted 
indeed  who  could  have  ventured  to  predict 
that  the  storm  would  not  burst  and  bring 
desolation  upon  the  country.  He  must  say, 
that  it  was  not  a  very  worthy  or  courageous 
part  to  be  performed  by  those  who  had 
shrunk  from  the  responsibility  which  at 
that  time  they  would  have  incurred  in 
assuming  the  reins  of  Government,  now 
that  the  storm  was  dispersed  and  the  waves 
were  stilled,  to  declare,  that  they  were  not 
unwilling  to  commit  themselves  to  that 
calmer  sea  on  which,  when  darkness  and 
tempest  brooded  over  its  watere,  they  hesi- 
tated to  embark.  Hut  when  he  came  to 
examine  into  the  causes  which  had  produced 
that  unfortunate  state  of  things  which  had 


prevailed  iu  Canada,  he  considered,  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  look  back  a  little 
before  the  House  came  to  a  decision  on  the 
subject.  On  former  occasions,  when  Ca- 
nadian affairs  had  been  brought  under  dis- 
cussion in  that  House,  he  had  not  been 
very  eager  to  express  his  opinions  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  troubles  which  agitated  those 
colonies,  although  he  felt,  that  blame  was 
attributable  in  many  quarters.  He  had 
considered  it  better  motos  componerejluctus. 
The  thing  was  to  restore  calm  and  tran- 
quillity. He  did  not,  although  he  believed 
many  faults  had  been  committed  by  parties 
on  both  sides — some,  he  admitted,  by  his 
own  friends — he  did  not  think,  that  since 
1828  there  had  been  any  lack  of  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Government  at 
home  to  do  substantial  justice  to  the  Cana- 
das.  They  undoubtedly  meant  well  to- 
wards that  country,  and  that  being  the 
case,  he  considered,  that  it  would  be  use- 
less to  engage  hon.  Gentlemen  in  crimi- 
nating and  accusing  each  other,  when  both 
parties  were  not  altogether  free  from  blame. 
But  when  he  took  a  wider  view  of  the 
political  horizon^  and  inquired  to  what 
cause  was  mainly  owing  the  present  un- 
fortunate state  of  affairs  in  Canada^  he  felt 
himself  obliged  to  go  back  a  few  years,  and 
in  making  that  retrospect  he  could  assure 
the  House,  that  he  would  be  as  brief  as 
(lossible.  The  year  1828  was  generally  the 
period  from  which  hon.  Gentlemen  took 
their  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  Cana- 
das.  It  was  in  fact  their  starting  point, 
because  the  Canada  Committee  was  then 
appointed.  But  if  the  House  would  look 
to  what  really  caused  the  troubles  which  had 
disturbed  that  colony,  let  them  not  dismiss 
the  history  of  the  previous  period  in  so 
summary  a  manner.  To  that  point  he 
would  advert,  and  in  doing  so  he  addressed 
himself  particularly  to  the  right  hon.  Ba^ 
ronet,  the  Member  for  Tamworth.  That 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  a  Member  of  the 
Cabinet  which  existed  many  years  previous 
to  1828.  During  that  time  measures  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  which  had 
produced  the  most  lasting  and  the  most 
fatal  results  in  the  colony,  had  been  carried 
into  effect  with  regard  to  the  Canadas  by 
that  Administratiou.  He  was  sure  that 
there  was  no  Member  of  the  Committee 
which  sat  in  1828  to  inquire  into  the 
grievances  of  the  Canadians  who  could 
possibly  acquit  that  Administration  of  being 
deeply    and    morally  respcmsible    for   the 

i  state  of  feeling  with  which  the  Canadians 
regarded  this  country.     It  had  given  him 
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mat  satisfaction  to  hear  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  express  the  liberal  opinions  with 
respect  to  our  colonial  policy^  which  had 
fallen  from  him  in  the  course  of  the  recent 
debates  on  this  subject;  but  he  must  beg 
leave  to  tell  that  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
that  those  liberal  professions  presented  the 
greatest  possible  contrast  to  his  conduct  as 
a  Minister,  when  the  Tory  party  was  in  the 
full  possession  of  power.  He  was  not  going 
to  enter  upon  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
objectionable  measures  which  the  Adminis- 
tration of  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  a  Member  had  carried  out  with  respect 
to  Canada*  The  House  had  heard  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  lately  with  regard  to 
the  appropriation  of  the  revenues  of  the 
colony  by  the  Governor  on  the  behalf  of 
the  Crown.  Why,  when  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  was  in  office  that  was  done  every 
year.  These  acts  were  frequently  con- 
demned by  the  Committee  of  1828.  He 
had  heard  them  frequently  condemned  in 
that  House ;  he  had  never  heard  them 
defended  by  any  one.  He  would  not  pur- 
sue the  subject  further,  but  he  thought  it 
but  right  to  allude  to  those  acts,  as  the 
Government  was  now  put  upon  its  trial  by 
the  very  men  who  had  caused  the  troubles 
for  which  the  present  Administration  was 
made  responsible.  As  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Sandon)  had  thought  fit  to  bring 
forward  a  general  accusation  against  the 
conduct  pursued  by  the  Government  with 
regard  to  Canada,  he  expected,  that  he 
should  have  heard  from  him  a  clear  and 
unambiguous  statement  of  the  course  of 
policy  which  he  and  his  friends  would 
adopt  if  they  returned  to  the  Government. 
He  had  heard,  indeed,  one  intimation  with 
some  surprise  from  his  noble  Friend.  His 
noble  Friend  had  said,  that  the  Bill  which 
was  brought  in  bv  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  North  Lancashire,  in  1834, 
was  abandoned  by  the  Government  when 
that  noble  Lord  quitted  office,  and  his 
noble  Friend  had  attributed  to  that  cir- 
cumstance the  evils  which  had  since  arisen 
in  Canada.  He  had  heard  that  opinion 
expressed  by  his  noble  Friend  with  the 
greatest  surprise,  because,  as  he  believed^  his 
noble  Friend  was  a  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  was  sitting  upon  Canadian 
affiiirs  when  that  Bill  was  introduced,  and 
upon  the  Report  of  which  it  was  not  pro. 
ceeded  with.  At  any  rate,  as  far  as  he 
recollected,  and  if  he  were  wrong  his  noble 
Friend  would  set  him  right,  his  noble 
Friend  never  intimated  the  slightest  opi- 
nion that  that  Bill  ought  to  be  proceeded 


with.  Another  reason  why  his  surprise  had 
been  excited  was,  that  his  noble  Friend  had 
accused  the  present  Government  of  pro- 
crastinating and  dilatory  proceedings.  Why 
surely  his  noble  Friend  had  not  K)rgotten 
the  period  when  Sir  George  Murray  was 
Colonial  Minister.  Sir  George  Murray 
was  undoubtedly  possessed  of  many  valu- 
able qualities,  which  distinguished  his 
career  as  a  public  servant,  but  a  more 
dilatory  and  procrastinating  Minister  it  had 
never  been  his  fortune  to  see.  He  was 
the  Colonial  Minister  in  1828,  when  the 
Canadians  looked  with  hope  towards  this 
country,  and  when  their  feelings  were 
warm  and  grateful.  That  was  the  time  to 
strike  ^  and  yet  Sir  G.  Murray  being  then 
Colonial  Minister,  more  than  two  years 
were  suffered  to  elapse,  and  no  settlement 
had  been  made  of  the  disputed  question  of 
the  revenues  in  Canada,  at  the  time  when 
he  retired  from  office.  He,  during  that 
period,  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  bring 
forward  a  resolution  on  the  subject,  askine 
the  House  to  do  that  which  he  was  afraid 
the  Colonial  Minister  would  not  carry  into 
effect.  And  who  had  supported  that  reso- 
lution— nay,  who  had  seconded  his  mo- 
tion ?  Why,  his  noble  Friend,  the  Member 
for  Liverpool.  And  yet  his  noble  Fx;^end 
allowed  himself  to  be  put  forward  to-night, 
to  brand  the  Government  to  which  he  was 
now  opposed,  as  having  been,  by  their  pro. 
crastination  and  delay,  the  cause  of  those 
evils  which,  up  to  a  recent  period  at  least, 
had  disturbed  the  province  of  Lower 
Canada,  His  noble  Friend  had  no  doubt 
diligently  looked  into  the  blue  books  which 
had  been  laid  upon  the  table,  but  he  had  as 
little  doubt  that  his  noble  Friend  was 
equally  diligent  when  Sir  G.  Murray's 
crmduct  was  the  subject  of  investigation. 
Sir  James  Kempt,  than  whom  no  better 
governor  ever  administered  the  affairs  of 
the  colony,  and  to  whom  so  much  was  due 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  conciliated 
the  good  will  of  the  Canadians,  complained 
in  the  most  emphatic  language  of  the  delay 
at  the  Colonial-office,  when  Sir  G.  Murray 
was  at  its  head,  in  sending  out  instructions. 
So  long  was  the  delay,  that  when  the 
instructions  which  Sir  George  Murray  had 
written  for  were  sent  out  to  him,  he  was 
obliged  to  throw  them  into  the  fire,  and 
write  back  to  Sir  G.  Murray,  that  if  he 
had  acted  upon  them,  he  should  have 
thrown  the  whole  colony  into  confusion. 
He  might  go  on  much  longer  in  giving 
what  he  thought  were  good  reasons  to 
show  the  House,  that  whatever  embarrass- 
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ment  and  difficulty  might  be  found  in  the  ployed  ?  Mystery  implied  a  concealment, 
present  posture  of  Canadian  affairs,  it  was  and  a  wilful  concealment,  of  intentions  ; 
not  to  be  attributed  solely  and  exclusively  and,  really,  if  they  called  this  mystery,  be 
to  the  unfortunate  Goveniment  against  did  not  think  that  it  was  his  side  of»the 
which  the  present  attack  was  directed.  But  House  against  which  such  a  charge  should 
he  did  hold  the  question  for  the  House  to  be  exclusively  directed.  But  what  were 
be,  whether  the  general  principles  of  policy  the  facts  of  the  case?  The  hon.  Baronet 
pursued  by  the  present  Government,  as  the  Member  for  Leeds,  unconnected  with 
well  as  the  principles  on  which  their  admi-  that  side  of  the  House,  without  any 
nistration  of  our  colonial  affairs  had  been  communication  so  far  as  he  knew,  with 
conducted,  were  of  that  description  and  any  Member  who  sat  on  the  benches 
character,  that  it  was  desirable  for  the  of  the  opposilion,  certainly  with  no  con- 
country  that  they  should  retam  the  scats  ^ert,  'direct  or  indirect,  with  him  or 
which  they  now  held,  or  whether  the  hon.  ^^y  of  those  Gentlemen  with  whom  he 
Gentlemen  opposite  should  cross  the  House  ^5^^!,  communicated  on  political  matters, 
and  occupy  them.  He  might  be  supposed  ^^^-^^  ^f  ^is  intention  to  bring  before 
to  have  some  bias  m  deciding  that  question  fhe  House  a  question  involving  the  cha- 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  more  graceful  ^^^^^^  ^^  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Go. 
in  hirn,  holding,  as  he  did,  even  the  humble  .grnment;  and  to  give  the  notice  more 
situation  which  he  now  filled,  to  leave  1  ^^^^^^-  y^^  stated  that  he  should  move 
for  the  House  to  determine.  Upon  that  n  r  lu  u  t"!  u  r*  * 
question  the  present  Government  would  ?  ^^"  °/  '^f,  "°"«f  ^^f  ^.^'.^r'''?^^' 
depend;  and  he  should  only  express  his  »"  «^^k,ng  hat  statement,  had  intimated 
earnest  wish  that  the  decision  which  the  ^}'^^'^  ^^?  the  object  of  his  motion  to  call 
House  might  feel  called  upon  to  pronounce,  ^°/  ^^«  °P»"»o°  <>*  ^^^  "?."««  ^«  that  part 
might  be  such  as  would  be  best  calculated  ^^  ^h^  Government  policy  especially— 
to  promote  the  real  and  permanent  interests  "a^^ly,  that  pursued  towards  our  colonies, 
of  this  country.  which  was  called  in  question  Ly  the 
Lord  Stanley  said,  that  he  had  risen  amendment;  and  although  it  might  be  a 
earlier  in  the  course  of  this  debate  than  delicate  and  dangerous  task,  if  the  hon. 
otherwise  he  should  have  been  desirous  of  Baronet  s  motion  stood  by  itself,  to  choose 
doing,  in  consequence  of  some  observ-  t*^e  side  to  be  taken  upon  a  division,  yet 
ations  which  had  fallen  from  his  right  hon.  ^e  could  feel  no  hesitation  m  giymg  his 
Friend  opposite  (Mr.  Labouchere),  and  support  to  the  amendment  of  his  noble 
which  more  immediately  pointed  at  mea-  Friend,  and  he  must  remark,  that  the 
sures  which  he,  in  his  public  capacity,  had  course  which  Gentlemen  upon  his  side  of 
introduced.  He  felt,  therefore,  that  this  ^^^e  House  had  taken  must,  from  the  very 
was  an  opportunity  which  he  ought  not  to  "a^ure  of  the  case,  depend  upon  the  course 
pass  by.  of  setting  his  right  hon.  Friend  taken  by  the  Government  themselves.  ^  It 
right.  But,  in  the  first  place,  he  would  ^^s  very  possible,  and  it  was  cerUinly 
take  the  opportunity  of  observing  upon  the  open  to  the  Government,  to  have  moved 
remark  made  by  his  right  hon.  Friend,  a  counter  resolution ;  and  looking  at  the 
that  at  length  the  veil  of  mystery  which  ^one  of  triumph  already  assumed  by  his 
had  so  long  shrouded  the  operations  of  "oble  Friend  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  opposition  side  of  Affairs— nay,  looking  at  his  declaration, 
the  House  had  been  cast  aside,  that  at  ^^^^  ^^^  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
length  the  course  of  policy  which  they  had  Canada,  the  results  of  which  had  been 
determined  to  follow  had  been  exposed  to  insurrection  and  bloodshed,  was  the 
view,  and  that  having  previously  concealed  brightest  gem  which  the  system  of  policy 
in  the  most  scrupulous  manner  every  adopted  by  the  Government  could  boast 
indication  of  their  intentions,  they  had  at  —looking,  also,  at  the  hearty  rejoicings 
length  explained  their  objects,  and  de-  expressed  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
veloped  their  designs.  His  right  hon.  Labouchere)  that  the  question  was  now 
Friend  seemed  to  charge  Members  on  the  fairly  brought  to  issue,  that  question  being 
opposition  side  of  the  House,  with  a  project  as  it  had  been  put  by  his  noble  triend 
for  taking  the  Government  by  surprise  in  and  his  right  hon.  Friend  afterwards, 
introducing  the  amendment  which  his  whether,  m  truth,  the  Government  which 
noble  Friend  had  proposed.  ["  JVb,«o."]  "ow  filled  the  situations  of  the  respon- 
Why,  then,  if  there  was  no  complaint  of  8»ble  advisers  of  the  Crown  enjoyed  n 
surprise,  was  the  word  «*  mystery  "  em-  an  equal  degree,  the  confidence  of  the 
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House  and  the  country,— looking  at  this, 
he  must  say,  that  the  Government  would 
have  taken  a  bolder  and  more  straight- 
forward course,  if  they  had  moved  a  reso- 
lution declaring  that  they  did  enjoy  that 
confidence.  But,  at  all  events,  he  had  a 
right  to  assume  this.  He  was  entitled 
to  suppose  that  the  Government,  having 
openly  rejoiced  that  this  question  was  now 
brought  forward,  never  could  think  of 
avoiding  a  division  on  the  proposition,  that 
the  words  of  the  motion  made  by  the  hon. 
Baronet,  the  Member  for  Leeds,  stand  part 
of  the  question.  He  concluded  that  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  would  say,  "  The  mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for 
Leeds,  is  liable  to  technical  and  constitu- 
tional objections.  We  feel  that  there  are 
objections  to  singling  out  an  individual 
member  of  the  Government  as  responsible 
for  the  policy  adopted  in  Canada.  We  are 
all  responsible  for  that  policy.  We  declare 
that  policy  to  be  the  brightest  gem  of  our 
administration.  We  desire  nothing  so 
much  as  that  the  approbation  of  the  coun- 
try, with  respect  to  that  policy,  should  be 
declared,"  and  then  having  determined 
that  the  words  proposed  in  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Leeds  should  not 
stand  part  of  the  question^  he  concluded 
that  they  would  joyfully  go  forth  to  meet 
the  amendment  of  his  noble  Friend.  The 
motion  of  his  noble  Friend  was  a  motion 
of  censure  on  the  whole  Government. 
That  amendment  did  not  extend  over  so 
large  a  geographical  space  as  the  motion 
of  the  hon.  Baronet,  although  it  related 
to  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  our  colo- 
nial empire,  but  referring  to  arguments 
and  to  facts,  it  laid  down  broadly  and 
fully  the  principles  which  they  on  that  side 
of  the  House  entertained  with  reference  to 
our  colonial  policy,  and  which  they  were 
prepared  to  follow  up.  And,  forced  as 
they  were  to  come  to  this  discussion,  they 
invited  the  Government  to  enter  upon,  and 
expected  they  would  not  shrink  from  it. 
But  it  had  been  said  that  this  was  a  strange 
time  to  entertain  such  a  question.  It  had 
been  stated,  that  Gentlemen  on  the  Oppo- 
sition side  of  the  House  had  been  afraid, 
in  times  of  difficulty,  to  assume  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country ;  but  now,  in 
these  quiet  and  easy  times,  when  the  storm 
had.  blown  over,  when  all  was  peace,  tran- 
quillity,  and  revived  loyalty — when  all 
was  harmony  and  good-will  in  Canada — 
now,  it  was  said,  they  came  forward  with 
a  motion  to  unseat  the  Government.  Why, 
VOL.XLI.    {SSi} 


the  very  ground  on  which  his  right  hon . 
Friend  had  taken  up  his  position  was  the 
forbearance  of  the  Opposition.  At  a  time 
when  it  was  doubtful  whether  rebellion 
would  not  immediately  succeed — when 
treason  was  more  likely  to  prosper  than 
any  British  subject  could  have  desired — 
at  a  time  when  the  conduct  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  rendered  it  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  the  efforts  of 
men  of  all  parties  would  be  successful  iu 
the  attempt  to  preserve  the  Canadas  to  the 
British  Crown  at  such  a  crisis,  there  was 
no  place  for  a  question  of  party.  They  all 
felt  that  her  Majesty's  Government  had 
invited  them  to  join  in  an  address  to  the 
Crown,  expressive  of  loyalty  and  support, 
and  they  felt  whatever  was  the  responsi- 
bility which  they  might  have  incurred  by 
their  conduct  with  regard  to  Canada,  that 
was  not  the  time  to  embarrass,  by  any 
differences,  the  service  of  her  Majesty; 
and  that  they  ought  then  to  have  but  one 
object — that  of  convincing  the  people  of 
Canada  that  rebellion  would  never  expe- 
rience from  any  party  in  this  country,  by 
any  fortuitous  combination  of  circum- 
stances, the  slightest  degree  of  support. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  had  remarked,  that 
now  perfect  tranquillity  and  restored  at- 
tachment prevailed,  the  Members  who  sat 
on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House  had 
attacked  the  present  Government;  bat 
supposing  these  troubles  to  be  at  an  end, 
the  fact  left  him,  and  those  with  whom  he 
acted,  free,  and  at  liberty  to  express  their 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  course  of  policy 
which  had  led  to  the  disasters  by  which 
the  colony  had  been  afHicted,  But  let 
him  (Lord  Stanley)  observe,  that  if  indeed 
harmony  and  good  feeling  were  fully  re- 
stored— if  there  were  nothing  to  appre- 
hend for  the  future — if  peace  were  com- 
pletely secured,  and  a  perfect  understand- 
ing established  between  the  mother  coun- 
try and  Canada,  it  was  truly  a  strange 
time,  not  for  bringing  forward  this  motion, 
but  for  rigorously  pressing  forward  a 
measure  for  the  suppression  of  the  con- 
stitution of  Lower  Canada.  Why,  if  har- 
mony and  -  good  feeling  were  restored, 
where,  he  would  ask,  was  the  plea  for 
suspending  that  constitution?  Why  in- 
vade the  constitution  of  Canada,  if  they 
could  repose  auy  trust  in  the  legislature 
of  that  country  ?  His  noble  Friend, 
in  fact,  must  know  full  well,  that  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Canada  was  very  diS'erent 
from  that  which  was  here  described/  and 
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that  the  GoveroineDt  which  would  succeed 
hino,  in  the  event  of  hit  retiring  roluntarily 
from  offiee  at  the  present  moment,  or 
being  driven  from  office  by  a  vote  of  that 
House,  would  have  no  easy  task  to  per- 
form to  remedy  the  evils  which  had  flowed 
from  the  misgovernment  of  the  last  few 
years.  But  his  right  hon.  Friend  who  last 
addressed  the  House,  before  alluding  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Commiltee  which 
sat  in  1828,  went  back  to  a  still  earlier 
period,  and  entered,  not  into  a  discussion 
of  the  points  at  issue,  but  into  a  condem- 
nation of  the  conduct  of  previous  admini- 
strations. It  was  not  for  him  to  defend 
the  conduct  of  any  administration  which 
had  the  charge  of  colonial  affairs  previously 
to  the  year  1828.  He  had  heard  some- 
thing from  his  noble  Friend,  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  that  night,  as  to  the 
*'  inconsistency  of  persons  joining  with 
those  who  entertained  different  political 
opinions."  He  had  heard  from  his  noble 
Friend  a  supposition,  which  undoubtedly 
did  the  utmost  credit  to  his  noble  Friend's 
ingenuity,  for  it  never  could  have  entered 
the  brain  of  any  other  but  himself; 
he  had  heard  his  noble  Friend  allude 
to  a  supposed  intention  of  forming  a 
Government  by  the  union  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  (Sir  W.  Molesworth) 
with  his  right  hon.  Friend  near  him  (Sir 
R.  Peel).  He  knew  not  whether  bis  noble 
Friend  had  any  intention  of  forming  apart 
of  that  Government.  But  if  his  noble 
Friend  did  not  entertain  such  an  in- 
tention, he  trusted  he  might  remind  his 
noble  Friend  that  for  a  longer  period 
than  his  memory  could  go  back,  it  would 
be  the  only  administration  of  which  his 
noble  Friend  had  not  formed  a  part.  It 
was  not  for  him  to  vindicate  the  course  of 
colonial  policy  which  had  been  pursued  by 
any  administration  previously  to  the  year 
18*28.  He  would  agree  in  opinion  with 
his  right  hon.  Friend  opposite,  that  up  to 
that  period — nay,  he  might  be  of  opinion 
that  since  that  period,  very  great  abuses 
had  prevailed  in  the  colonial  system  of 
Government.  But  he  was  undoubtedly 
surprised  to  hear  his  right  hon.  Friend  bring 
against  his  noble  Friend,  the  Member  for 
Liverpool,  a  charge  of  inconsistency,  be- 
cause he  was  the  person  to  accuse  the 
present  Governmenf  of  dilatory^  ambi- 
guous, and  undecided  conduct,  and  had 
also  been  the  person  who  had  charged  Sir 
George  Murray  with  similar  conduct.  In 
bis  estimation,  if  ever  there  was  a  testi- 


mony given  to  the  consistency  of  his  noble 
Friend,  it  was  that  very  statement  of  his 
rieht  hon.  Friend  opposite,  that  whatever 
administration  was  in  power,  his  noble 
Friend  had  ever  been  found  to  be  the  con- 
sistent advocate  of  constitutioual  reform  in 
Canada,  and  the  consistent  impugner  of 
every  man  in  office  whom  he  could  charge 
with  ambiguous  policy,  or  accuse  of  inter- 
posing unnecessary  delays.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  had  not  correctly  stated  the  object 
of  his  noble  Friend's  motion,  when  he  said 
that  his  noble  Friend  imputed  to  the 
Government  all  the  inconveniences  and 
vexations  of  the  commotions  which  bad 
arisen  in  Canada.  Now  his  noble  Friend, 
and  the  party  with  whom  he  acted,  im- 
puted no  such  thing.  But  they  imputed 
to  the  Ministers,  though  they  had  not 
originally  sought  to  prefer  the  charge,  biit 
were  driven  to  it,  for  they  were  called  on 
now  to  state  their  opinions — called  on  in  a 
manner  which  rendered  it  impossible  for 
them  to  avoid  an  explicit  declaration  of 
those  opinions,  instead  of  discussing  the 
colonial  policy  of  the  present  Government 
generally,  to  discuss  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary's Canadian  policy  specifically,  and 
while  they  could  not  accede  to  the  motion 
which  was  made  by  the  hon.  Baronet 
opposite,  on  the  one  hand,  they  could  not, 
on  the  other,  accede  to  the  meed  of 
approbation  which  would  be  implied  by 
their  giving  to  that  motion  a  direct  nega- 
tive; they  were  imperatively  called  on 
then  to  state  their  opmion  of  the  colonial 
policy  pursued  by  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  that  opinion  they  therefore 
frankly  and  unhesitatingly  declared;  and 
they  did  impute  to  their  want  of  fore- 
sight, to  their  ambiguity,  vacillation, 
and  irresolution,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
unhappy  revolt  which  had  broken  ont  in 
Canada.  They  further  said,  that  more 
firmness,  energy,  decision,  a  plainer  and 
more  candid  statement  of  what  they  were 
disposed  to  grant  and  what  to  withhold, 
the  simple  and  obvious  plan  of  acting  on 
their  own  mind  and  judgment,  instead  of 
suffering  themselves  to  be  driven  back- 
wards and  forwards  by  every  wind  and 
shift  of  wind,  would  have  rescued  them 
from  disreputable  subservience  to  a  small 
and  comparatively  insignificant  party,  and 
succeeded  in  earning  for  them  the  respect 
of  all  thinking  men  for  prudence  and 
firmness,  while  it  would  not  have  rendered 
less  effective  their  attempts  at  reconcilia- 
tion.    His  right  hon.  Friend  was  mistaken 
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yfhen  he  affirmed  that  the  bill  of  1834, 
which  he  had  had  the  honour  to  introduce 
with  the  full  consent  of  Lord  Grey's 
Cabinet,  had  any  reference  to  the  Com- 
mittee which  sat  during  that  year  on 
Canadian  affairs.  When  a  motion  was 
made  by  an  hon.  Gentleman  not  now  in 
the  House  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of 
the  two  Canadian  provinces, he  moved  that 
the  inquiry  should  be  limited  to  Lower 
Canada,  the  province  of  Upper  Canada 
not  having  then  presented  any  necessity 
for  such  investigation;  and  when  he  having 
carried  that  limitation,  moved  for  the 
appointment  of  that  Committee,  he  stated 
distinctly  that  its  appointment  had  no 
reference  to  the  bill  which  he  intended  to 
produce.  Upon  the  same  night  on  which 
he  had  moved  for  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee,  he  also  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  the  bill.  That  bill,  however,  he 
had  never  brought  in.  [An  observation 
was  here  made  by  an  hon.  Member  on  the 
Treasury  bench.]  It  was  very  possible 
that  his  (Lord  Stanley's)  recollection  might 
be  mistaken  upon  the  subject  of  his  having 
moved  on  the  same  night  for  leave  to  bring 
in  the  bill,  but  this  he  distinctly  recol- 
lected, that  in  moving  that  night  for  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee,  he  stated 
it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Government, 
upon  their  own  responsibility,  and  without 
reference  to  the  proceedings  before  this 
Committee,  to  introduce  this  Bill,  the 
intention  and  ultimate  object  of  which  he 
then  distinctly'stated.  In  the  Committee 
several  Gentlemen  who  were  not  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  of  the  case  as  his 
Majesty's  Government '  imagined  them- 
selves to  be,  requested  that  the  Govern, 
ment  would  not  proceed  with  the  bill  until 
the  evidence  should  have  been  fully  laid 
before  the  Committee.  To  that  request, 
backed  by  his  noble  Friend  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  he  at  once 
acceded,  with  the  distinct  understanding, 
however,  that  if  he  should  remain  in  office, 
the  bill  should  be  proceeded  with.  Before 
that  Committee  ceased  to  sit,  from  causes 
totally  unconnected  with  Canadian  affairs, 
he  ceased  to  hold  the  seals  of  the  colonial 
office;  and  his  right  hon.  Friend  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  asked  of  him,  with  great 
courtesy,  whether  he  should  have  any  per- 
sonal objection  to  the  evidence  which  had 
been  given  before  the  Committee  not  being 
laid  before  Parliament?  He  stated,  in 
reply,  that  he  had  no  objection 
whatever,  provided  the  object  which  he 


proposed  to  himself  were  effected — that 
the  main  end  for  which  that  Committee 
was  appointed,  was  obtained  upon  the 
evidence  being  collected.  His  object  was 
to  vindicate  the  Government  with  which 
he  had  been  connected  ;  but  with  regard 
to  the  Government  which  succeeded  him 
deferring  a  bill,  or  declining  to  print  evi- 
dence, as  he  was  no  longer  connected 
with  colonial  affairs,  it  was  a  matter  per- 
sonally to  him  of  perfect  indifference. 
From  that  period,  he  dated  the  com- 
mencement of  that  irresolution  and  ambi- 
guity with  which  the  present  Government 
was  chargeable  in  their  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  these  colonies.  He  trusted 
that  his  right  hon.  Friend,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  would  excuse  him,  if  he 
adverted  to  a  communication  which  im- 
mediately after  that  period  passed  between 
his  right  hon.  Friend  and  Mr.  Roebuck. 
He  did  not  charge  his  right  hon.  Friend 
with  intentionally  misleading  Mr.  Roe- 
buck. He  did  not  make  any  charg^e 
against  him,  for  having,  after  that  com- 
munication, had  recourse  to  the  expedieni 
which  he  adopted  of  borrowing  money 
from  the  British  Treasury  on  the  faith  of  a 
subsequent  repayment  out  of  the  colonial 
chest.  He  made  a  wide  distinction  in  op- 
position to  the  view  which  Mr.  Roebuck 
nad  taken  of  this  transaction  between  the 
case  as  it  had  really  occurred,  and  the  case 
of  taking  the  money  out  of  the  colonial  chest 
in  the  first  instance.  But  he  would  say 
this,  that  he  felt  perfectly  convinced  the 
language  held  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  in 
this  interview  with  Mr.  Roebuck  was  not 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  put  that  gentle- 
man, acting,  as  he  was,  upon  the  part  of  the 
Colonial  Assembly,  in  full  possession  of  the 
intentions  entertained  by  her  Majesty's 
Government.  He  believed  that  that  inter- 
view was  of  a  personal  and  merely  verbal 
nature.  No  authentic  communication  had, 
he  believed,  been  made  of  what  had  passed 
upon  that  occasion  ;  no  communication 
whatever,  but  that  which  was  published, 
probably  by  one  of  the  parties  who  atten- 
ded Mr.  Roebuck,  and  appeared  on  the 
part  of  the  provincial  legislature.  It  ap- 
peared, however,  to  have  been  evidently 
implied,  by  what  transpired  during  that  in- 
terview, that  there  was  to  be  a  very  wide  and 
manifest  difference  between  his  right  hon. 
Friend's  official  conduct  and  that  which 
he  had  pursued.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
assured  Mr.  Roebuck  on  that  occasion, 
thai  he  had  as  much  respect  for  the  privi- 
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leges  of  the  House  of  Assembly  as  he 
entertained  for  those  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  that  no  earthly  consideration 
could  tempt  him  to  infringe  upon  the 
smallest  of  their  rights,  or  violate  the  least 
of  their  privileges,  and  in  one  week  after- 
wards, the  main  hold  which  the  House  of 
Assembly  had  upon  the  Government  of 
this  country,  consisting  in  the  non-pay- 
ment of  their  salaries  to  the  servants  of  the 
Crown  in  Canada,  was  wrested  from  them. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  once  de- 
prived them  of  that  hold  by  paying  those 
salaries  out  of  the  British  Treasury,  and 
declaring  that  he  expected  repayment  from 
the  colonial  chest.  He  did  not  believe 
that  if  his  right  hon.  Friend  had,  at  that 
time  said  frankly  and  openly  to  Mr.  Roe- 
buck— **  I  do  not  mean  to  give  you  an 
Elective  Legislative  Council  ;  I  mean  to 
pay  the  servants  of  the  Crown  in  the  first 
instance  ;  I  am  determined  that  they  shall 
not  starve,"  he  (Lord  Stanley)  did  not 
believe  that  Mr.  Roebuck  would  have  left 
the  colonial  office,  with  .the  impression 
that  the  first  thing  for  which  the  colonists 
should  look  should  be  the  settlement  of 
this  question  with  respect  to  the  Elective 
Legislative  Council.  This  was  the  main- 
spring of  action  throughout.  This  was 
the  subject  of  their  perpetual  appeal — 
"  Will  you  give  us  an  Elective  Legislative 
Council  or  not  V*  He  would  take  a  brief 
review  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
with  reference  to  this  question  of  an  Elec- 
tive Council,  from  1834,  down  to  the 
present  time.  [**  Take  it  from  the  year 
1828."]  How  could  he  take  it  from  1828 
since  it  was  never  beard  of  till  1832  ?  He 
would,  however,  take  it  from  the  year 
1828,  because  a  question  was  asked  in  the 
Committee  of  that  year,  and  the  Canadian 
delegates  who  came  over  from  the  House 
of  Assembly,  in  giving  their  answer  upon 
that  occasion,  repudiated  the  idea  of  their 
Legislative  Council  being  made  elective, 
and  expressed  their  anxious  desire  to  ad- 
here to  the  established  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution. If,  therefore,  Gentlemen  wished 
him  (Lord  Stanley)  to  go  back  to  that 
period,  he  would  do  so  with  perfect  readi- 
ness. But  in  1833,  an  address  to  the 
Crown  was  agreed  to  by  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  in  which  it 
was  strongly  insisted  upon  that  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  that  province  should  be 
rendered  elective.  In  1834,  the  Assembly 
adopted  several  resolutions  upon  this  same 
subject     There  were  various  points  upon 


which  he  was  desirous  to  touch  in  connec« 
tion  with  this  question,  but  he  knew  how 
disagreeable  it  was  at  all  times  to  Gentle- 
men in  that  House  to  refer  to  documents, 
and  he  would  content  himself,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  the  conduct  of  Government 
in  this  matter,  with  exhibiting  the  distinct- 
ness of  the  demands  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  indistinctness  and  indecision  of  the 
replies  on  the  other.  Among  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  House  of  Assembly  in 
1834;  which  were  ninety-two  in  number, 
there  was  one,  the  12th,  which  stated  that 
'*  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  had  been 
called  to  two  different  modes  of  constituting 
an  Elective  Legislative  Assembly ;  that  the 
House  thought,  judging  from  experience, 
that  there  would  be  no  security  in  the  first 
mentioned  mode,  the  evils  which  would  flow 
from  its  adoption  being  abundantly  evident; 
but  that  the  House  approved  of  the  plaa 
proposed  by  Mr  John  Nielson,  which  pre- 
sented ample  facilities  as  to  qualification, 
mode  of  election,  and  other  particulars; 
and  that  the  House  had  already,  on  the 
20th  of  March,  1833,  in  an  address  to  his 
Majesty,  explicitly  declared  how  they 
thought  the  Legislative  Council  might  be 
rendered  tolerable.'*  In  the  14th  resolatioo, 
the  House  of  Assembly  again  repeated 
their  determination  as  to  the  Legislative 
Council  being  rendered  elective;  and 
stated,  *'  that  although  such  an  institutioQ 
might  be  considered  by  the  British  Secre- 
tary incompatible  with  what  he  called 
*  our  Monarchial  Constitution  \  {**  and  un« 
doubtedly,"  said  the  noble  Lord,  *<  I  sub- 
mit to  the  imputation"),  such  a  reform  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Legislative  Cooncil 
was  loudly  called  for;  and  the  advantages 
which  would  result  to  the  province  from 
such  a  change  were  sufficiently  apparent 
from  the  success  which  had  attended  its 
adoption  in  the  contiguous  free,  moral,  and 
powerful  confederation  of  the  United  States 
of  America."  There  was  also  a  subsequent 
resolution,  which  he  would  not  trouble  the 
House  by  reading,  but  on  the  whole  it  was 
affirmed  with  the  utmost  distinctness,  that, 
without  an  Elective  Legislative  Council,  no 
mode  whatever  of  altering  the  existing 
system— no  proposition  of  amendment-- 
no  removal  of  grievances  would,  for  a  single 
moment,  be  accepted  by  the  House  of 
Assembly  in  Lower  Canada ;  and  the  same 
thing  was  stated  in  the  plainest  terms — in 
terms  which  were  not  in  the  least  degree 
liable  to  mistake — by  the  gentlemen  who 
came  over  to  this  country,  as  the  authorised 
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delegates  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  Upon 
that  broad  issue  they  put  the  whole  ques- 
tion,    '<  An  Elective  Legislative  Council 
— nothing  without  that   will   satisfy  us. 
We  will  have  nothing  short  of  that."     He 
would  ask,  whether,  in  the  conference  be- 
tween Mr.   Roebuck   and  his  right  hon. 
Friend  opposite,  his  right  hon.  Friend  had 
put  forward  distinctly  and  plainly  his  de- 
claration that  her  Majesty's  Government 
considered  an  Elective  Legislative  Council, 
in  the  existing  state  of    Lower  Canada 
dangerous  to  the  monarchial  institutions 
of  the  empire  ?     This,  he  believed,  he  had 
not  done.     He   did  not  believe  that  his 
right  hon.  Friend  had  put  it  broadly  and 
distinctly  to  Mr  Roebuck.     But  if  Mr. 
Roebuck  had  not  been  made  acquainted 
with   the  real   intention   of  Government 
with  reference  to  the  Legislative  Council, 
the  terms  of  the  instructions  sent  out  by 
Lord  Glenelg  were  explicit  enough.     The 
despatch  of  that  noble  Lord  to  which  he 
referred,  stated,  that "  the  King  was  most 
unwilling  to  permit  his  officers  to  debate 
the  question  whether  one  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciples of  the  established  form  of  govern- 
ment in  his  dominions  should  undergo  a 
change ;  that  the  solemn^ledges  which 
had  been  given  for  its  mamtenance,  con- 
stitutional usage,  and  analogy,  were  alike 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  entertaining 
such   an    idea ;  and  that   the  objections 
against  this  poposition  were  so  numerous 
as  almost  to  preclude  discussion."    This 
was  the  language  used  by  Lord  Glenelg  in 
his  correspondence   with    Lord  Gosford  ; 
and  he  (Lord  Stanley)  would  ask  whether 
that   noble  Lord    was   at   liberty,   while 
treating  with  the  House  of  Assembly  of 
Lower  Canada,  to  state  to  them  the  sub- 
stance of  those  instructions  ?     No.     For 
four  or  five  months  after  the  transmission 
of  these  instructions  to  the  seat  of  the  co- 
nial  government,  while  Lord  Gosford  was 
endeavouring  to  obtain  a  civil  list  from  the 
Assembly,  and  boasting  of  the  progress 
which  the  Commissioners  were  making  in 
the  work  of  reconciliation,  as  evinced  in 
the  more  moderate  tone  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Assembly,  Lord  Gosford  and  his 
brother  Commissioners  complained  that  all 
their  plans  were  frustrated  by  the  unhappy 
publication   of   these    very    instructions. 
Was  there,  or  wasjthere  not,  ambiguity  and 
irresolution  in  the  conduct  of  that  Ministry 
which  issued  instructions  upon  a  point  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  to  be  fundamental, 
pnd  authorized  their  servants  rn  the  co« 


lony  to  keep  their  instructions  a  secret  from 
and  treat  with  the  party  which  preferred 
a  complamt,  as  if  their  demand  would  be 
acceded  to  ?  The  publication  of  the  in- 
structions put  an  end  to  that.  Very 
shortly  before  these  instructions  were  made 
public  through  the  indiscretion  of  Sir  F. 
Head,  Mr.  Roebuck  moved  in  the  'House 
of  Commons  for  a  copy  of  those  instruc- 
tions, complimenting  the  Government  at 
the  same  time  upon  the  conciliatory  course 
which  they  had  adopted.  Upon  that  oc- 
casion the  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Under -^ 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  said  that  he 
could  not  accede  to  this  proposition,  inas- 
much as  the  publication  of  these  instruc- 
tions would  be  detrimental  to  the  public 
service.  Upon  receiving  this  reply,  Mr. 
Roebuck  at  once,  and  in  the  most  courte- 
ous manner,  withdrew  his  motion.  In  a 
week  or  a  fortnight  after,  it  was  discovered 
that  these  instructions  had  been  made 
public.  What  then  ?  Mr.  Roebuck  said 
he  could  no  longer  place  dependence  on 
the  Government  with  reference  to  this 
matter;  that  whether  they  had  desired 
intentionally  to  mislead  or  not,  they  had 
been  paltering  with  the  colonists  in  a 
double  sense,  and  holding  out  promises 
which  they  never  intended  to  realize,  as  was 
evident  to  him,  now  that  their  instructions 
were  made  known.  It  might  be  expected 
that  uncertainty  would  terminate  here ; 
that  the  Government  would  have  at  this 
point  taken  up  a  distinct  line  of  action 
with  regard  to  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Lower  Canada.  But  what  had  been  the 
language  used  by  the  Under-Secretary  to 
the  Colonies,  Sir  George  Grey  ?  "  It  has 
been  indeed  assumed,  that  the  constitution 
of  the  Legislative  Council  is  not  a  subject 
of  inquiry  under  the  instructions  addressed 
to  the  Commissioners.  This  I  am  pre- 
pared to  deny.  To  the  fullest  extent  to 
which  the  present  constitution  of  the 
Council  has  been  alleged  as  an  evil,  to  the 
same  extent  has  it  been  referred  to  the 
Commissioners  to  report.  It  was  the  duty 
of  Government  to  be  slow  in  adopting  a 
change  of  this  description  ;  and,  up  to  the 
present  period,  what  reason  is  there  to 
suppose  that  there  is  any  strong  feeling 
among  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Lower  Canada  in  favour  of  an  Elective 
Council  ?"  Here  was  the  whole  question 
thrown  open  again  by  a  Government 
which  must  have  known  long  previ- 
ously that  this  was  the  vital  and  funda^ 
mental  point  on   which   the   succesi  of 
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their    whole     colonial      policy     turned. 
Wlien  he  went  out  of  oBfice  in  1834,  he 
left  to  his  right  hon.  Friend  who  succeeded 
him  every  paper,  public  or  private,  con- 
nected with  the  colonial   Administration 
in   his  possession.     His  private  secretary 
became  the   right  hon.  Glentleman's  pri- 
vate   secretary   also ;    and    every    paper 
marked  **  private"  which  came   into  his 
(Lord    Stanley's)    possession  was    trans- 
mitted  through  the   private  secretary  to 
the  right  hon.   Gentleman's  office.     His 
right  hon.  Friend  left  his  office  of  Colonial 
Secretary  on  the  15th  of  September  fol- 
lowing, and   unfortunately  the  change  of 
Ciovcrument  took  place  on  tiie  very  day 
when  hii  ri^ht  hon.  Friend's  first  despatch 
was  prepared.     This   was,    undoubtedly, 
most  unfortunate  ;  and  he  could  state  this 
fact,  in  addition,  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman did  not  leave  to  his  successor  one 
single  statement  containing  any  account 
of  what  was  to  have  been  the  nature  of 
those  instructions.     Lord  Aberdeen  came 
into   office    in    November,   1834,  and  re- 
mained in  until    the  April  following.     In 
the  course   of  a  very  short  lime  after  he 
assumed  the  office  of  Colonial  Secretary 
he  drew    up  a   most  able  minute,  stating 
what  had  passed,  and  what  he  had  done 
in  reference  to  various  points  of  Canadian 
legislation.     He  prepared  instructions  for 
Lord    Amherst — definite     instructions  — 
stating  what  to  concede  and  what  not — 
giving  him  authority  to  go  a  certain  length, 
and  no  further — declaring  what  the  mind 
of  the  Government  was,  and  desiring  him 
to  offer  tho$e  terms   in  the  most  conci- 
liatory  manner.     The  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
went  out  of  office  in  April,  1835,  but  he 
did  not  take  his  instructions  with  him;  he 
left  them  with  his  signature  affixed  to  them 
in   the  Colonial-oflice,  that  his  successor 
might  see  what  his  intention  was;  so  that 
the   Minister  who  then  succeeded  (Lord 
Gienelg)   had  the    double  advantage  of 
knowing  what  the  course  of  policy  pur< 
sued  by  his  predecessor  had  been,  and  of 
being  able  to  appeal   to  one  of  his  col- 
leagues for  the  definite  instructions  which, 
but  for  the  unfortunate  accident  of  No- 
vember, would  have  been  signed  and  sealed. 
His  noble  Friend  (Lord  Gienelg)  had  been 
very   much  praised  for  his  attention  and 
enterprise.     No  man  certainly   respected 
the    noble    Lord's  character  and   talents 
more  than  he  did,  but  if  he  had  selected 
points   whereon    to    eulogise    his    noble 
Friend,  it  would  not  have  been  those  of 


energy  and  diligence.     But  a  commission 
ought  to  be  sent  out  at  a  convenient  time, 
and  consequently  a  commission  was  sent 
out — not   one  Commissioner,   that  would 
have  been  too  despotic  an  authority,  but 
three  Commissioners,  and  those  Commit- 
sioners  so  chosen  as  to  leave  between  them 
every  possible  variety  of  shade  of  political 
opinion,  thus  insuring  what  was  afterwards 
the  result — the  most  happy  unanimity  of 
discrepancy.     There  was  one  point,  and 
one  only   point,  upon  which   all  partiei 
were  agreed,  and  that  was,  that  the  only 
remedy  to  be  adopted — the  mildest  and 
most  effectual  course  to  be  pursued,  wag 
to  take  in  1836,  the  Commissioners  having^ 
then  first  reported  the  measure,  the  iden- 
tical   measure,   which    he  had    had   the 
honour  of  recommending  in  1834,  which 
had  received  the  sanction  of  Lord  Grey's 
Cabinet,  and  which,  he  would  observe,  as 
the  authority  had  been    appealed  to,  an 
authority   which  he    looked    to  with  the 
highest  respect  and  deference,  had  met 
with   entire   approbation  in  the  evidence 
given  by  Sir  James  Kempt  from  bis  own 
knowledge.     That  was  the  solitary  point 
of  advice  given    unanimously  which  her 
Majesty's  (jloverument  did  not  think    it 
necessary  to  follow.     But  after   sending 
those  Commissioners  to  inquire  upon  every 
possible   subject,    which    he    would  not 
weary  the  House  by  detailing,  receiving 
from  them  not  a  single  proof,  not  a  tittle 
of  evidence,  with  regard  to  any  one   of 
those  points,  all  of  which   remained  the 
same   and  unaltered,  beyond  what  they 
had    possessed    in  1834,    her  Majesty's 
Ministers,   at   least,    in    the  year   1837, 
screwed  up  their  courage  to  come  down  io 
the  House  of  Commons  with  certain  reso- 
lutions.    Before  he  adverted  to  those  re* 
solutions  he  would  just  read  one  extract^ 
and  only  one,  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners.    Leaving  apart  all  considera- 
tion of  the  responsibility  of  the  Executive 
Council,  the  immediate  cession  of  the  re- 
venues, the  repeal  of  the  Tenures'  Acty  the 
abrogation  of  the  charter    of  the    Land 
Company's  Act,  and  various  other  pointSy 
all  of  which  had   been  subjected  to  the 
same   discussions   in    1836  as  they  had 
previously  undergone  during  the  Grovern* 
ment  of  1834,  he  would  see  how  they  had 
acted    with    respect    to    the    Legislative 
Council.     In  the  first  place,  the  Commis- 
sioners  unanimously  and  separately  vin- 
dicated   the    conduct  of  the   Legislative 
Council  from  many  of  the  charges  which 
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hud  been  thrown  out  against  it.  Thaj 
stated  that  as  decidedly  the  opinion  of  the 
French  population  of  the  lower  classes 
was  in  favour  of  an  Elective  Council,  so 
was  that  of  the  whole  of  the  English 
population  as  decidedly  opposed  to  it  and 
favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  con- 
stitution. They  then  continued  with  this 
remarkable  passage : — '*  Turning  now  to 
the  consequences  of  an  Elective  Council, 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  party  now 
so  violent  in  demanding  it  would  sit  dowh 
in  quiet  thankfulness  and  submission  if  it 
were  granted.  It  is  looked  to,  we  must 
consider,  dot  as  an  empty  name,  but 
rather  as  a  means  towards  further  ends. 
Neither  are  we  left  entirely  in  the  dark  as 
to  what  those  ends  may  be.  We  will  not 
enter  upon  the  field  of  conjecture  as  to  the 
various  steps  which  might  mark  the  pro- 
gress of  their  demands,  but  simply  point 
out  that  two  at  least  have  already  been 
announced,  which,  it  appears  to  us,  whilst 
England  has  a  shadow  of  authority,  it 
must  be  impossible,  because  dishonourable, 
to  grant."  Those  two  were  the  repeal  of 
the  Tenures'  Act  without  a  guarantee  for 
the  titles  acquired  under  it,  and  the  abro- 
gation of  the  charter  of  the  Land  Com- 
pany. They  stated  this  as  the  direct  and 
Accessary  consequence  of  an  Elective 
Council,  in  their  report  received  early  in 
1836;  and  it  was  not  till  1837  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Government  respecting  the 
state  of  Canada  had  been  brought  forward. 
And  when  brought  forward,  what  sort  of 
resolutions  were  they?  They  expressed 
tfo  distinct  or  positive  opinion  upon  any 
one  subject,  while  the  authors  of  them 
were  told  by  both  sides  of  the  House  that 
they  could  only  irritate,  without  doing  any 
good ;  that  they  were  calculated  rather  to 
ehcourage  their  enemies  than  confirm  their 
friends,  if  by  enemies  were  to  be  consi- 
dered those  who  were  seeking  for  uncon- 
stitutional changes  in  Canada.  Those  re- 
solutions were,  however,  passed  with  the 
concurrence  of  nearly  the  whole  Hoiise, 
but  at  the  same  time  with  an  intimation  of 
the  irritation  they  would  produce;  and 
having  passed,  after  considerable  delay, 
with  which  Lord  Glenelg  was  not  charge- 
able, but  for  which  the  Members  of  the 
Government  at  the  other  side  of  the  House 
were^  in  his  opinion,  highly  censurable, 
because  by  that  delay  they  had  made  it 
Impossible  during  that  Session  to  pass  an 
Act  foonded  ttpon  those  resolutions — 
kmkig  puma  mt^H&am  «r  PifHttttMl^ 


they  were  tranimittcd  to  CanMt.  But 
were  any  steps  taken  hf  the  Gbvfernment 
to  convince  Canada  that  they  were  in 
earnest  in  enforcing  those  resolutions  f 
After  having  adopted  this  roost  irritating 
course — after  having  been  told  by  the 
agent  of  the  Colonial  Assembly,  that  un- 
less they  took  great  precaution  those  re* 
solutions  would  lead  to  revolt  and  blood- 
shed, what  course  had  been  pursued  by 
her  Majesty's  Government,  and  what  in* 
ducement  had  they  given  to  the  Canadian 
people  to  disbelieve  that  if  they  had  only 
pressed  their  demands  a  little  more 
strongly,  those  demands  would  not  meet 
with  a  violent  resistance.  Who  were  the 
individuals  who  had  been  most  prominent 
in  opposing  the  policy  of  her  Majesty^i 
Goverriraent  with  regard  to  Canada,  and 
in  supporting  those  persons  Who  wertt 
putting  forwatd  most  unconstitutional 
pretensions  ?  Why,  they  were  the  hon. 
Member  for  Westminster,  the  then  Mem- 
ber for  Bath,  and  the  then  Member  for 
Middlesex — the  very  three  individuals  who 
had  received,  in  the  election  which  imme- 
diately followed^  and  in  the  two  elections 
which  followed,  with  regard  to  one  of 
thetn,  who  in  the  first  opposed  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  and  the  next  Sir  George  Murray 
— the  very  three  individuals  who  haa 
opposed  most  vehemently  the  policy  of  the 
Government  as  to  Canada,  received  at 
those  elections  much  and  signal  coun- 
tenance from  her  Majesty's  Government-— 
yes,  those  were  the  very  Gentlemen  who 
had  been^  to  the  utmost  of  their  power^ 
encouraging  persons  in  Canada  to  resist 
the  authority  of  the  British  throne.  He  did 
not  want  to  make  anv  personal  allusions; 
but  he  could  not  avoid  saying,  that  if  there 
was  one  individual  above  another  who  had 
used  strong  and  violent  language  with  re- 
gard to  the  French  population  of  Lower 
Canada,  that  individual  was  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dublin ;  and  did  the 
Canadians  se^  that  that  hon.  and  learned 
Member  obtained  no  portion  of  the  favodr 
and  countenance  of  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment? Did  they  not  see  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dublin  had  drawh 
a  parallel  between  Canada  and  Ireland, 
that  he  himself  had  traced  that  paraltel, 
and  that  he  had  invariably  pressed  npoh 
the  attetition  of  the  House  that  it  was  by 
bold,  even,  and  unc^asitig  demands  they 
were  to  wring  frohi  the  Government  tbirt 
which  they  had  a  right  to  demand-^did 
lM5f  Ml  i^  tbit  tMf  tf6tf .  litia  teHfriM  Qeii* 
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tleman  had  in  this  manner  been  successful 
as  regarded  Ireland,  and  seeing  it,  what 
reason  had   they,  with   M.  Papineau   at 
their    head,    to    suppose  that  the  same 
course,  if  pursued  in  Canada,  would  not 
meet  with  the  same  happy  results  ?     In 
a  debate  upon  one  of  these  questions  they 
had  heard  her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State 
for  the    Home  Department,  in  his  place 
in    Parliament,    lay    broadly    down  this 
maxim — that   when   popular  concessions 
were  sought  by  a  majority  of  the  people, 
they  must  necessarily  be  granted  by  the 
Government,  and  that  if  the  first  grant 
were  not  sufficient,  more  must  be  con- 
ceded.    Now,  his  noble  Friend's  amend- 
ment characterised   the  conduct  of   the 
Government  as    ambiguous,  but  had    it 
been  M.  Papineau  who  had  undertaken 
the  task,  he  would  certainly  have  said,  in 
reference  to  this  maxim  of  the  noble  Lord, 
— "  Here   is   a  clear  indication    of   our 
course ;  we  cannot  be  misled ;  the  more 
pressing  we  are,  the  more  success  we  may 
expect ;  Government  gives  so  freely  under 
the  pressure  from  without  in  Ireland,  that 
they  cannot  refuse  us  what  they   have 
granted  to  that  country  merely  because 
we  are  weak  and  distant."     He  asserted, 
then,    that    the  Government    had    been 
giving    encouragement   with    one    hand, 
while  with  the  other  they  had  been  applying 
ineffectual  and  miserable  measures  of  re- 
straint.    Had  there  been  no  vacillation, 
no   delay   in   their    proceedings?     What 
was  the  6rst  duty  upon  sending  out  these 
resolutions  ?    Why,  to  send  out  with  them 
definite  instructions  as  to  the  course  which 
the  Governor  ought  to  take  in  the  critical 
position  in  which  he  was  placed,  that  he 
might  not  be  left  solely  to  his  own  jugdment, 
and  to  act  entirely  from  himself.  He  should 
have  received  definite  instructions,  and  a 
sufficient  force  to  carry  them  into  effect ; 
but  he  had  neither  received  the  one  nor 
the  other.    In  November,  1836,  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Secretaryof  State  for  the  Colonial 
Department,  promised  full  and  immediate 
instructions  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued ; 
in  March,  he  announced  that  resolutions 
had  been  brought  forward  in  the  House  of 
Commons,   and   that    immediately   upon 
their  being  passed,  full  instructions  should 
be  given  ;    and  in  April,  he  announced 
that  he  could   not  give  full  instructions 
until  those  resolutions  should  have  passed 
the    Lords,   although    his    noble    Friend 
knew  very  well  what  would  be  the  result 
of  his  laying  them  before  their  LordsbipB^ 


and  could  have  had  no  apprehension  what- 
ever of  their  being  rejected.  There  might, 
to  be  sure,  have  been  a  formal  objection 
to  his  sending  out  instructions  before  the 
resolutions  were  passed,  but  having  those 
instructions  fully  prepared  and  ready  to 
be  sent  out  the  moment  the  assent  was 
given  to  the  resolutions,  was  manifestly 
the  course  which  was  called  for,  and  which 
ought  to  have  been  pursued.  But  even 
then  those  instructions  were  not  issued* 
Month  after  month  communications  were 
dispatched  to  Lord  Gosford,  who  was, 
however,  still  left  to  act  upon  his  own 
responsibility,  without  instructions  from 
the  Home  Government ;  and  although 
ordered  in  April  to  call  together  the  pro- 
vincial Parliament,  he  was  not  furnished 
with  the  means  of  doing  that  upon  which 
the  Government  acknowledged  their  hopes 
rested — namely,  of  introducing  those  re- 
solutions into  the  Executive  Council.  In 
1836,  Lord  Gosford  recommended  certain 
individuals  to  be  put  into  the  Council ; 
and  in  May,  1837,  Lord  Glenelg  stated 
that  he  could  not  agree  to  them,  and  that 
Lord  Gosford  should  send  others  for  con- 
sideration. Lord  Gosford  continued 
month  after  month  to  send  home  the 
names  of  persons  unobjectionable  to  all 
parties  in  Canada,  when  at  length  Lord 
Glenelg  wrote  to  say,  but  not  until  after 
he  had  left  the  Parliament  without  the 
power  of  doing  it,  that  Lord  Gosford 
might  name  any  nine  gentlemen  he  pleased* 
Could  there  have  been  a  more  vacillatiogy 
irresolute,  or  unstatesman  like  course,  than 
that  which  had  been  pursued  by  Lord 
Glenelg  and  her  Majesty's  Government 
respecting  the  Legislative  Council,  and 
which  they  professed  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  means  of  conciliating  Canada  ? 
One  word  with  regard  to  the  troops.  On 
the  6th  of  March,  1837,  Lord  Glenelg 
communicated  to  Lord  Gosford— **  that 
as  a  measure  of  precaution,  they  ought, 
probably,  to  strengthen  the  military  force 
in  Canada  by  the  temporary  addition  of 
two  regiments,  and  that  her  Majesty's 
frigate,  the  Inconstant"— how  happily 
named ! — **  would  sail  with  them  as  soon 
as  the  navigation  was  open."  Need  he 
say,  that  the  sequel  of  this  correspondence 
was  free  from  any  signs  of  vacillation,  and 
that  Lord  Gosford  had  no  reason  to  ap« 
prebend  that  Lord  Glenelg  would  not  act 
decidedly,  and  in  conformity  with  his  own 
declared  opinion  ?  They  would  see.  Upon 
the  6tb  of  Marchi  he  stated  that  two  regW 
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ments  should  proceed  to  Canada,  and  I 
upon  the  22nd  of  the  same  months  he 
sent  the  following  satisfactory  message  to 
Lord  Gosford  : — '*  My  last  private  letter 
led  you  to  expect  a  reinforcement  to  the 
garrison  of  Canada  of  t\7b  additional  regi- 
ments"—not  a  very  unnatural  expecta- 
tion he  should  think, — *'  but  since  I  made 
that  communication  to  you  I  have  ascer- 
tained that  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
detach  such  a  force  without  inconvenience, 
and  without  making  a  demonstration 
which  might  be  productive  of  greater  evil 
than  advantage."  Now,  would  it  not 
have  been  better  for  Lord  Glenelg  to  have 
ascertained  that  by  communicating  with 
his  Colleagues  on  the  subject  before  he 
dispatched  his  letter  of  the  6th  of  March? 
He  would  say,  that  this  constant  variation 
and  fluctuation  of  opinions  and  intentions 
must  have  the  effect  of  rendering  any 
person  subordinate  to  the  present  Govern- 
ment extremely  cautious  and  timid  as  to 
how  they  should  act,  even  upon  the 
strongest  premises  ;  that  it  must  paralyse 
the  efforts  of  the  best  disposed,  raise  the 
hopes  of  the  disaffected,  and,  in  the  very 
absence  of  their  demonstration,  produce 
the  most  powerful  effect,  as  in  fact,  it  had 
done,  by  giving  encouragement  to  the 
rebels  of  Lower  Canada.  But,  what  was 
the  answer  made  by  Government  ?  Oh ! 
that,  indeed,  there  were  troops  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  that  Sir  C.  Campbell  was 
ordered  to  send  them  to  Canada.  Now, 
upon  the  face  of  this  correspondence,  as 
far  as  he  could  see,  it  did  not  appear  that 
Sir  C.  Campbell  had  been  authorised  to 
do  any  such  thing.  It  appeared  that  a 
letter  had  been  sent  to  Lord  Gosford  tell- 
ing him  to  call  upon  Sir  C.  Campbell  for 
troops  if  he  should  think  it  necessary; 
but  it  did  not  appear  that  any  direct  com- 
munication had  been  made  to  Sir  C. 
Campbell  to  the  effect  that  the  military 
strength  in  Nova  Scotia  was  liable  to  be 
weakened  by  a  detachment  for  the  Cana- 
dian service.  He  was  much  mistaken  if 
Sir  C.  Campbell  had  not,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  protested  against  such  a  re- 
duction, on  the  ground,  too,  that  the 
military  force  in  Nova  Scotia  was  not 
sufficient  for  his  own  administration  of  the 
province.  That  very  point  had  been  put 
to  the  Government.  A  motion  had  been 
made  in  another  place  for  the  production 
of  the  letters  of  Sir  C.  Campbell  on  the 
one  part,  asking  for  a  reinforcement,  and 

of  Ibe  GoY^rnmQDt  on  the  other,  re- 


fusing  it  r  but  they  had  been  told« 
that  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  the 
public  service  to  produce  them.  They 
had,  however,  produced  the  dates,  upon 
which  the  demand  had  been  made  and 
refused !  What  then  took  place  ?  It 
was  stated  by  a  high  authority,  that  in 
Canada  there  was  a  sufficient  force  to 
put  down  the  rebellion — very  differently 
from  what  was  generally  supposed ;  that  it 
could  be  put  down  by  the  gallantry  of  the 
troops  and  the  loyalty  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  Canadians  themselves.  That  anticipa- 
tion was  correct,  and  the  rebellion  had  been 
actually  put  down,  though  with  consider- 
able loss  of  life,  and  great  misery  and 
wretchedness  to  the  country  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  Canadian  winter.  6ut» 
nevertheless,  there  was  not  avowedly  a 
sufficient  military  force  to  discourage  the 
rising  without  other  assistance ;  for,  just 
previous  to  it,  the  American  papers  were 
full  of  calculations  on  the  subject.  They 
stated  that  there  were  but  3,000  troops, 
or  whatever  the  number  was,  in  Canada, 
that  in  a  short  time  the  navigation  would 
be  closed,  that  then  no  further  reinforce- 
ments could  be  had,  and  that  such  troops 
as  were  in  the  country  would  either 
be  driven  out  of  it,  or  blockaded  in 
Quebec  and  Montreal.  Such  were  the 
speculations  made  by  persons  in  the 
United  States,  who  were  favourable  to 
what  was  called  the  popular  cause.  They 
further  stated,  that  the  second  regiment  had 
been  sent  for  at  a  very  late  period,  and 
that  notwithstanding  the  facilities  afforded 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  navigation  re- 
maining open  so  long,  the  winter  having 
commenced  at  a  later  period  than  was 
almost  ever  known  before,  yet  that  in  a 
very  few  days  that  regiment  would  not  be 
able  to  go  from  Halifax  to  Quebec.  It 
was  a  fact  well  known  that  the  insurrec* 
tion  had  broken  out  long  before  the 
leaders  of  it  intended,  and  that  had  it 
not — had  the  mine  not  exploded  too  soon, 
her  Majesty's  Government,  by  their  vacil- 
lation and  uncertainty,  would  have  been 
convinced  that  they  had  left  the  country 
in  a  state  totally  unprepared  to  meet  the 
exigency  of  the  case.  He  would  allude 
to  one  other  point,  because  a  point  of 
singularly  good  fortune  to  her  Majesty's 
Government.  He  was  happy  in  having 
the  opportunity  of  paying  that  tribute, 
which  he  was  sure  no  man  in  the  country 
would  withhold,  of  admiration  and  ac« 
knowledgment   of  the   honourable   <md 
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handsome  manner  in  which  the  central 
government  of  the  United  States  had 
maintained  faith  with  this  country.  With 
a  population  over  whom  their  laws  gave 
them  very  little  control,  placed  beside  a 
Government  which,  if  any  unauthorised 
intervention  of  rambling  troops  took  place, 
would  have  been  the  last  to  complain, 
seeing  that  the  whole  of  the  border  was 
excited^  and  that  the  natural  democratic 
feeling  of  the  United  States  was  kindled 
and  enflamed  by  the  Canadian  revolt, 
and  that  it  was  irritated  by  the  temporary, 
and  perhaps  unavoidable,  act  upon  the 
frontiers  in  repelling  aggression,  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  in  the 
most  manly  and  honourable  manner,  had, 
upon  the  faith  of  existing  treaties,  al- 
though at  the  loss  of  their  popularity  as 
a  republic,  observed  a  neutrality  between 
the  two  countries.  But  if  the  American 
government  had  taken  a  different  course 
— if  it  so  happened  that  they  had  availed 
themselves  of  this  pretext,  which  the 
border  states  were  too  ready  to  lay  hold 
of  for  possessing  themselves  of  the  dis- 
puted territory  between  Maine  and 
Canada,  and  if  they  had  thereby  com- 
pelled this  country,  in  the  moment  of 
her  weakness  to  repel  the  aggression  of 
America,  where  would  be  the  hopes,  let 
him  ask,  founded  upon  the  foresight  of 
the  present  Government,  of  keeping  down 
even  the  wretched  insurrection  which  dis- 
turbed the  tranquillity  of  Canada?  He 
did  not  despair  of  seeing  the  Canadian 
people  brought  back  to  a  sense  of  the 
egregious  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
duped  by  their  leaders.  He  knew  no 
people  naturally  more  content  or  more 
amiable,  with  better  dispositions,  or  more 
kindly  habits  in  domestic  life,  than  the 
Canadians — the  French  population  of  the 
Canadians;  but  he  knew  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  were  a  people  of  igno- 
rance the  most  profound,  of  prejudices 
the.  most  inveterate,  of  simplicity  the 
most  undoubted,  of  vanity  the  most 
egregious;  and,  consequently,  putting  to- 
gether their  simplicity,  vanity,  ignorance, 
and  prejudices, — a  people  in  the  most 
absolute  and  entire  dependence  upon 
those  demagogues  and  leaders  who  flat- 
tered their  prejudices  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  their  support.  If  the  Govern- 
ment would  bring  them  back  to  a  state  of 
tranquillity  and  contentment  it  must  be 
by  measures  which  would  give  them  their 
rights,  but  give  them  nothing  more.    By 


maintaining  the  balance  between  them 
and  the  British  portion  of  the  populalionj 
above  all,  by  abstaining  from  throwing^ 
out  hints  of  a  willingness  to  give  what 
you  never  intend  to  give,  but  by  acting 
with  firmness  atfcl  decision,  by  letting 
them  know  your  determination,,  and  l^ 
letting  them  see  it  is  just  and  honest,  by 
such  a  course  he  believed  England  might 
win  the  affections  as  well  as  control  the 
obedience  of  the  Canadian  people.  He 
did  not  hesitate,  with  his  noble  Friend,  to 
declare,  although  he  did  not  charge  her 
Majesty's  present  Government  with  the 
evils  and  difficulties  which  afflict  Canade, 
yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  and 
say  with  confidence,  that  if  they  had 
displayed  foresight,  energy,  and  deter- 
mination, to  the  same  extent  that  they 
displayed  the  precisely  opposite  qualities, 
if  they  had  not  been  ambiguous  in  their 
language,  vacillating  and  irresolute  in 
their  conduct,  the  evils  which  had  led  to 
revolt  and  rebellion  in  that  colony,  would 
not  have  arisen,  and  would  not  have 
called  for  the  wretched  neeessity  of  shed- 
ding human  blood,  and  suspending  the 
constitutional  rights  of  oar  Canadian 
fellow- subjects. 

Sir  Charles  Grey^  who  was  very  iraper« 
fectly  heard  throughout  the  whole  of  hie 
speech,  commenced  by  saying,  that  he 
thought  he  should  be  doinggreat  injustice 
to  the  Government,  and  great  injustice 
also  to  himself,  if  he  were  to  put  hiuitelf 
forward  to  answer  so  experienced  end 
able  a  debater  as  the  noble  Lord  who  had 
just  sat  down.  Indeed,  with  so  recent  a 
claim  to  partake  in  the  debates  of  the 
House,  he  should  hardly  have  pfesQftied 
to  share  at  all  in  the  present  disenasiORy 
if  it  were  not  well  known  that  he  had  to  m 
considerable  extent  been  connected  with 
the  aflairs  out  of  which  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Leeds,  had 
arisen.  Looking  at  the  nature  of  that 
motion,  and  seeing  how  directly  it  wea 
levelled  against  Lord  Glenelg,  he  wasiooet 
anxious  that  those  who  knew  how  maay 
opportunities  he  had  had  of  observiog 
that  noble  Lord's  conduct,  and  of  learning 
his  opinions  and  disposition  upon  Cana* 
dian  affairs,  should  not  lie  under  any 
mistake  as  to  the  conclusions  which  he 
(Sir  Charles  Grey)  had  formed  upon  the 
subject.  Therefore,  feeling  himself  called 
upon  at  all  events  to  take  some  part  In 
the  debate  of  the  evening,  he  must  acconftt 
for  his  taking  that  particular  moineiit  for 
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riling,  by  staling,  that  the  noble  Lord 
(Stanley)  had  mentioned  some  circum- 
stances which  he  thought  were  not  quite 
accurate,    which    he    believed    he    was 
able  to  set   right,   and   which,   perhaps, 
no  other  person  in  the^ouse  could  do. 
Having  made  this,  which  was  a  true,  though 
perhaps  not  a  sufficient  apology  for  that 
which  might  otherwise  appear  to  be  most 
presumptuous  in  him,  he  would  now  proceed 
to  speak,notonIyupon  the  subject  on  which 
the  latter  part  of  the  debate  had  turned,  but 
also  to  offer  a  very  few  words  (he  should 
be  dissatisfied  with  himself  if  he  sat  down 
without  doing  so)  of  what  occurred  to  him 
as  to  the  original  motion  brought  forward 
by   the   hon.   Baronet,   the   Member  for 
Leeds,  for  that  motion  was  still  before  the 
House ;  and  before  they  rose  that  night, 
tlie  motion,  as  well  as  the   amendment 
moved   by  the   noble  Viscount  (Viscount 
Sandon),  the  Member  for  Liverpool,  must 
be  disposed   of.      It  was  certainly  with 
rather  a  strange  feeling  that  he  first  read 
the  terms  and  contemplated  the  tenor  of 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet.     It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  motion  was  not 
only  in  some  degree  ungenerous  in  itself, 
but  that  it  presumed,  or  seemed  to  expect 
a  certain  want  of  generosity  in  others.  He 
could  only  attribute  any   anticipation  of 
success  for  such  a  motion  to  an  expecta- 
tion on  the  part  of  him  who  brought  it 
forward,  either   that  the   colleagues  and 
associates   of  the   noble    Lord   whom   it 
attacked  would  at  once  ungenerously  turn 
upon  a  wounded  companion  aad  leave  him 
to  his  fate,  or  else  that  the  adversaries  of 
the  Government  would  so  rejoice  at  having 
an  opportunity  afforded  to  them  of  grap- 
pling with  their  old  foes,  that  they  would 
for  that  purpose  join  the  ranks  and  act  in 
doncert  with  those  to  whom,  upon  every 
point  of  policy,   they  were  opposed  in  a 
tenfold  greater  degree.     He  sincerely  re- 
joiced that  in  both  of  these  expectations  the 
hon.  Baronet   had    been    entirely  disap- 
pointed.     On  various   grounds   he   was 
happy  to  think  that  the  motion  as  well  as 
the    amendment  would    fail,    the    more 
especially  as  he  considered  the  motion  to 
be  highly  objectionable  on  constitutional 
groundsr    He  considered  it  to  be  highly 
objectionable  that  one  individual  should 
thus  be  singled  out  from  amongst  a  Cabi- 
net, all  of  whom  had  partaken  in  those 
councils,  and  sanctioned  those  measures, 
the  sole  and  exclusive  responsibility  of 
which  it  was  now  sooght  to  attach  to  his 


noble  Friend.  To  this  extent  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  describe  the  motion  as  a  most 
unbecoming  interference  with  the  legiti- 
mate prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  But 
there  was  another  light  in  which  the  habits 
of  his  life  naturally  led  him  to  view  thd 
question,  and  that  was  with  reference  to 
the  justice  or  the  injustice  of  the  proceed- 
ing: to  him  it  appeared  to  involve  the 
extreme  of  injustice,  for  the  forms  of  the 
House  precluded  the  noble  Person  prin- 
cipally accused  from  being  heard  in  his 
own  defence ;  the  meanest  subject  in  the 
realm  being  accused  of  an  offence  rendering 
him  liable  to  the  slightest  penalty,  could 
claim  the  right  of  being  heard  on  his  own 
behalf,  while  in  the  present  case  a  Cabinet 
Minister  was  denied  that  simple  measure 
of  justice  which  the  humblest  man  in 
society  could  insist  upon  as  a  matter  of 
right.  Although  motions  of  this  descrip- 
tion might  be  made  and  made  again, 
though  the  forms  of  the  House  did  not 
allow  of  defence  on  the  part  of  the  noble 
Lord,  yet  he  hoped  the  House  would  not 
forget  that  it  was  their  duty  to  extend  to 
the  noble  Lord  that  protection  to  which 
the  broad  rules  of  justice  entitled  him. 
Relying  upon  those  broad  principles  of  ju8« 
tice,and  upon  the  influence  which  he  hoped 
they  would  have  upon  the  minds  of  hon. 
Members  opposite,  he  did  feel  almost 
confident  that  they  would  not  give  their 
sanction  to  the  proposition  of  the  hoo. 
Baronet,  the  Member  for  Leeds.  That 
hon.  Baronet,  in  bringing  forward  his 
motion,  had  adopted  a  course  which,  how- 
ever convenient  it  might  be  to  himself,  was 
any  thing  but  convenient  to  others,  and 
was  any  thing  but  favourable  to  the  legi- 
timate purposes  of  public  discussion.  The 
hon.  Baronet  had  laboured  to  establish 
points  not  at  all  material  to  the  main 
question,  and  had  altogether  failed  to 
establish  those  on  which  alone  the  success 
or  failure  of  his  motion  ought  to  depend. 
The  hon.  Baronet  laboured  to  establish  the 
importance  of  our  colonial  possessions, 
and  to  show  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
maintenance  of  those  possessions  was  8tir« 
rounded;  but  he  was  at  a  loss  to  discover 
how  statements  and  reasonings,  bearing 
upon  those  questions,  went  to  inculpate 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  colonial 
department.  Every  thing  which  did  not 
tend  to  that  object  was  clearly  beside  the 
question.  The  position,  and  the  only  po* 
sitioo,  which  the  hon.  Baronet  bad  to 
establish  was  this,  that  the  noble  Lord  btt4 
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by  his  conduct  deserved  the  vole  of  cen- 
sure, or  the  vote  of  want  of  confidence, 
which  the  House  was  called  upon  to  pro- 
nounce.    Looking  back,  then,  upon  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  he  should  say 
there  was  nothing  in  it  which  rendered  a 
special  defence  for  the  noble  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies   necessary.     His  case,    he 
thought,    might  safely   be    left   to    that 
general  defence  which  could,  as  he  thought, 
be  effectually  made  on  behalf  of  the  Minis- 
ters at  large.      It  was  natural  that  he 
should  attempt  that  general  defence  of  the 
Government  as  to  Canada  upon  which  he 
then  proposed  to  enter.     It  was  to  be 
expected   from   him,   principally   on  this 
account,  that  he  had  been  for  some  time 
resident  in  Canada,  and  had  been  one  of  the 
Commissioners  there.     He  was,  therefore, 
in  the  first  place,  anxious  to  set  the  House 
right  as  to  some  misconceptions  connected 
with  the  present  question.     Previous  to 
entering  upon  which,  however,  he  should 
take  the  liberty  of  saying,    that  it   was 
rather  a  remarkable  subject  for  a  trial  of 
strength  between   the  parties,  when  the 
question  brought  forward  was  one  which 
involved  principles  on  which  the  one  party 
had  allied  itself  with  the  other.     It  was 
also  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  both 
Houses    there    should   have    been    such 
marked  diversity  of  opinion  amongst  the 
opponents  of  Ministers  that  there  could 
be  no  rational  grounds  for  expecting  them 
to  concur  in  any  vote  of  condemnation 
respecting  any  line  of  policy.     The  unfor- 
tunate  rebellion    in    Canada  had    been 
ascribed  chiefly  to  the  want  of  foresight, 
the  dilatory  and  irresolute  conduct  of  the 
present  Colonial   Minister;    but  a  little 
attention  should  be  paid  to  dates.     Nei- 
ther Lord  Glenelg  nor  the  Cabinet  could 
justly  be  held  responsible  prior  to  1835. 
And  what  was  the  main  difficulty,  what 
was  the  grand  obstacle  which  interrupted 
the  ordinary  course  of  Government,  and 
induced    the    conflict    which    unhappily 
ended    in    bloodshed?      There    was    in 
the  first  instance    the  unreasonable  de- 
mands of  the  French  Canadian  Assembly 
and  the  impossibility  of  complying  with 
them ;  the  power  which  the  Assembly  had 
of  interrupting  the  course  of  government, 
and  making  it  impossible  for  the  Queen's 
Minister  and  the  Imperial  Parliament  to 
stop  short  of  those  measures  which  threw 
the  province  into  open  rebellion.     When 
and  how  had  that  difficulty  been  consti- 
tuted ?    He  affirmed  that  it  existed  in  full 


force  before  1835.  Such  being  the  case, 
and  the  French  Canadian  Assembly 
having  before  that  taken  a  position  from 
which  they  would  not  recede,  the  dilatori- 
ness  which  had  been  imputed  to  the  noble 
Lord  arose  not  from  irresolution,  but  from 
a  natural  reluctance  to  take  those  mea- 
sures which  at  length  developed  the  crisis 
which  was  unavoidable,  whatever  course  of 
policy  might  have  been  adopted.  The 
next  circumstance  to  which  he  would 
allude  was  the  Committee  of  1 828.  He  was 
far  from  blaming  the  spirit  or  intentions 
with  which  the  decisions  and  recommend- 
ations of  that  Committee  had  been 
formed.  He  would  make  no  further  ob- 
servation on  their  conduct,  at  least  to  their 
disparagement,  than  to  say,  that  he  was 
confident  they  had  not  been  fully  aware  of 
the  circumstances  which  rendered  it  dan« 
gerous  to  intrust  the  French  Canadian 
people  with  all  the  liberty  which  belonged 
to  them,  if  they  were  really  to  constitute 
an  assembly  such  as  a  House  of  Commoni 
in  the  province.  That  Committee  had 
conceded  to  them  nearly  the  whole  of 
their  demands  ;  as  far  as  possible,  by  their 
recommendations,  they  put  the  Canada 
House  of  Assembly  into  the  position  and 
functions  of  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
Then  came  the  provincial  Act  of  1829, 
which  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  case, 
making  an  important  alteration  in  the 
electoral  districts  of  the  province,  making 
it  utterly  impossible  that  there  should  be 
any  other  than  a  French  Canadian  major- 
ity,  extending  almost  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  Assembly.  Lord  Ripon*s  Act,  passed 
no  doubt  with  the  best  intentions,  had  alio 
the  effect  of  consolidating  the  power  of  the 
Assembly.  In  the  spring  of  1834,  the 
whole  of  the  ninety-two  resolutions,  com- 
prising the  entire  unreasonable  demands  of 
the  French  Canadian  Assembly  had  been 
passed;  and  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  Stanley)  did  not  leave  the  Colonial- 
office  without  sending  out  a  despatch 
which  tended  to  irritate  the  Canadians, 
The  whole  of  the  difficulties  had  arisen 
before  Lord  Glenelg  entered  the  Colonial-' 
office.  No  act  could  have  prevented  mis* 
chief  of  some  sort;  and  it  was  mere 
accident  as  to  the  form  or  extent  in  which 
it  should  be  developed.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say,  that  during  their  continuance  in 
office  he  had  always  concurred  with  the 
present  Administration :  but  on  a  calm 
review  of  the  whole,  he  could  not  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  conduct  of 
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Ministers  during  that  period  had  in  any 
important  or  assignable  degree  contributed 
to  produce  the  disasters  which  he,  for  one, 
sincerely  deplored.  What  were  the  omis- 
sions charged  against  the  Government 
between  the  years  1835  and  the  present 
time  ?  The  first  was,  that  instead  of  one 
Commissioner,  three  had  been  sent  out. 
This,  he  thought,  a  singular  objection. 
Lord  Aberdeen  had  resolved,  on  sending 
out  Lord  Amherst  as  sole  Commissioner^ 
thinking  that  he  combined  in  his  own  per- 
son all  the  talents  of  the  three  who  had 
been  appointed.  The  Commissioners  had 
been  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  pacifying 
the  French  Canadians,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
Lord  Amherst  would  have  stood  a  worse 
chance  than  they  did  of  obtaining  supplies 
from  the  Assembly.  Ought  not,  then, 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  who  thought 
that  Lord  Amherst's  policy  would  have 
tranquiilised  Canada  to  state  what  he 
would  have  done  if  his  demands  had  been 
refused  by  the  House  of  Assembly,  as  most 
assuredly  they  would  have  been  ?  There 
was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  other 
measures  would  have  met  with  better  suc- 
cess than  those  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Government.  There  had  been 
some  delays,  and  various  kneasures,  which 
had  driven  persons  to  oppose  the  author- 
ities in  Canada,  amongst  which  was  the 
passing  of  the  resolutions  of  last  year.  He 
acknowledged  that  there  then  appeared  to 
have  been  delay,  but  it  had  not  been  from 
want  of  will  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry  : 
it  had  arisen  from  the  opposition  of  a 
small  but  energetic  party,  and  from  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  public  business.  The  resolu- 
tions had,  in  some  degree,  caused  the 
outbreak  into  rebellion,  but  passing  them 
was  indispensable,  in  consequence  of  the 
circumstances  that  had  existed  in  the 
colonies  for  many  years ;  and  they  had  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  party  which  now 
supported  the  amendment  of  the  noble 
Lord.  It  had  been  said,  that  it  would 
have  been  policy  to  accompany  those  reso- 
lutions by  measures  of  conciliation ;  but, 
with  reference  to  the  instructions  to  Lord 
Gosford  on  the  subject  of  an  elective 
Legislative  Council,  it  was  from  the 
despatches  which  were  published  by  Sir 
Francis  Head,  not  containing  the  whole  of 
those  instructions,  that  the  discontent  of 
the  Upper  Canadians  had  arisen  ;  as  soon, 
however,  as  Lord  Gosford  felt  at  liberty 
to  publish  them  verbatim,  their  indigna- 
tion at  what  had  been  disclosed  by  Sir 


Francis  Head  was  immediately  appeased. 
Any  person  who  had  been  in  Canada  must 
have  fully  exonerated  Lord  Gosford,  and 
would  have  appreciated  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  Government  had  la« 
boured.  His  whole  conduct  had  been 
marked,  not  by  timid  caution,  but  by  just 
discretion.  The  noble  Lord  had  admitted 
new  members  into  the  Legislative  Council 
to  conciliate  the  French  Canadians,  but 
this  had  only  the  effect  of  inducing  them 
to  say,  that  they  considered  it  a  fresh 
insult,  because  their  other  demands  were 
not  conceded.  The  only  remaining  com- 
plaint against  the  Government  was,  in 
not  sending  out  troops,  but  it  was  one  of 
which  he  could  not  perceive  the  justice. 
There  was  no  call  for  them  until  the  latter 
part  of  1837  ;  and  his  own  conviction,  as 
Commissioner,  on  his  leaving  Canada 
was,  that  no  rebellion  would  take  place. 
A  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Wellington), 
a  high  authority,  had  not  found  fault  with 
the  Government  for  not  sending  out  troops 
to  Canada,  but  the  noble  Duke  thought  it 
would  have  been  better  to  increase  the 
number  in  Halifax  and  New  Brunswick. 
Surely,  this  could  not  be  imputed  to  the 
Ministers  as  a  fault  or  a  crime.  From 
the  sources  of  information  which  the 
Government  had  in  their  power^  and 
which  had  led  them  to  think  more  troops 
unnecessary,  how  could  the  Government 
come  down  to  this  House  and  ask  for 
supplies  for  the  extra  expenses?  And 
what  answer  could  they  have  given  to  the 
American  ambassador,  if  he  had  inquired 
why  they  were  sending  troops  through 
America ;  and  why,  if  they  were  intended 
for  Canada,  they  were  increasing  their 
forces  there?  A  Friend  of  his,  whose 
opinions  were  similar  to  those  of  the  hon. 
Members  opposite,  had  pointed  to  the 
recommendation  of  Lord  Gosford  in  Sep- 
tember, that  troops  should  be  sent  out ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  that  des- 
patch, though  written  in  September,  had 
not  reached  this  country  until  October,  and 
if  troops  had  been  sent  out  at  that  season 
of  the  year  they  would  most  probably 
have  spent  the  winter  at  the  island  of  St. 
Anticosti,  as  they  could  not  have  got  up 
the  St.  Lawrence.  When  the  Ministry 
were  censured  for  delay,  it  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  no  troops  had  been 
wanted  until  it  was  too  late  in  the  year  to 
send  them  out,  and  also  that  the  policy 
which  this  Ministry  have  pursued,  has 
conciliated  the  neighbouring  states,  and 
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secured  the  affections  of  the  other  British 
colonies;  showing  the  former  that  they 
had  DO  hostile  intentions  towards  them, 
and  convincing  the  latter  that  they  only 
wished  to  exercise  a  paternal  authority 
over  them.  This  policy  had  left  the  in- 
habitants of  Canada  in  full  security,  and 
had  suppressed  a  rebellion,  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  might  have  been 
dangerous,  and  might  have  led  to  a  sepa- 
tion  of  the  colonies  from  this  country,  but 
which,  as  it  had  happened,  had  passed 
away  like  clouds  in  a  summer  morning. 
The  debate  was  adjourned. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  March  7,  1838. 

IfnrmnB.]  Petitioniprecented.  By  Mr.  W.  A.  Williams, 
ftom  Chepstow,  by  Mr.  Lanooalb,  from  BapUst  Dis- 
senters at  Beverley,  by  Mr.  Grantlbt  Bbrkilsy,  from 
Anderford,  by  Lord  C.  Russxx.!.,  from  Bedfordshire,  by 
Captain  Ddndas,  from  Dissenters  of  Devices,  by  Mr. 
BiAMifH,  fitun  Cork,  by  Mr.  Pbasx,  from  Kendal  and 
other  places,  by  Mr.  Orbknb,  ftom  Lancaster,  by  Mr. 
Etanb,  from  Baptists  of  Redding  (Derby),  by  Mr.  P. 
Thomsow,  from  Manchester,  by  Mr.  Bainkb,  ttom 
Leeds,  for  Negro  Emancipation. — By  Mr.  Halforo, 
from  St  Martin,  Leicester,  for  repeal,  or  effectual  amend- 
ment  of  the  New  Poor-law.— By  Lord  C.  Russbll,  flrom 
one  of  the  Bedfordshire  Unions,  against  misrepresenting 
the  provisions  of  the  Poor-law.— By  Mr.  W.  Crawford, 
from  Merchants  of  London,  for  the  abolition  of  the  Toll 
Clauae  fai  the  Fishgiiard. Harbour  Bill — By  Captain 
MowBTrurNT,  firom  Rye,  and  by  Mr.  F.  T*  Barimo, 
firom  Merchants  of  Portsmouth,  for  the  abolition  of  the 
duty  on  Marine  Insuranoes. — By  Mr.  Brioobuan,  ftrom 
Ennis,  in  fiivour  of  Municipal  Reform. — By  Mr.  Mao- 
LBOD,  from  Inverness,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Day 
MaU  to  Edinburgh.  -  By  Mr.  A.  Wbitb,  from  the  Over- 
seers of  Sunderland,  in  favour  of  the  Rating  of  Tene- 
ments' Bill. — By  Lord  Powbrbcourt,  frrom  the  Protestant 
Association  of  Bath,  against  the  suppression  of  the  See  of 
Sodor  and  Man. — By  Mr.  Prinolb,  from  Selkirk,  against 
the  Sheriflb*  Courts  (Scotland)  BilL— By  Mr.  Sergeant 
Jackson,  from  the  Electors  of  the  Queen's  county  against 
the  present  system  of  Registration  in  Ireland.— By  Mr.  F. 
Baring,  from  the  Town  Council  of  Portsmouth,  for  the 
Emancipation  of  the  Jews. — By  Mr.  R.  FanousoN,  from 
Greenock,  against  the  Corn-laws. — By  Mr.  W.  Duiv- 
coMBR.  from  a  place  in  the  North  Riding  of  the  county 
of  York,  against  the  Boundary  Bill.—  By  Mr.  Wakilxt, 
from  the  Working  Men's  Association  of  Liverpool,  ftom 
the  Operative  Carpenters'  Society  of  the  same  town,  and 
from  the  Working  Men's  Association  of  Dumfries,  for 
a  mitigation  of  the  sentence  passed  on  the  Glasgow  Cotton 
Spinners.— By  Viscount  Clkmbntb,  from  Fishermen  of 
Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  Donegal,  not  to  abrogate  any  of  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  past  during  the  last  reigns  in  their 
fovour. 


Colonial  Admimstration — Ad- 
journed Debate.]  Mr.  Leader  wished 
to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  subject, 
and  he  should  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
House  on  ly  for  a  few  minutes,  as  he  was 
incapable,  from  illness,  of  making  a  speech 
of  any  length.  In  the  consideration  of 
the  motioa  of  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  W. 


Molesworth)  the  real  question,  which  wm 
the  great  difficulty  in  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colonies  was  involved,  and  the 
unfitness  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Colonial 
Secretary  for  the  office  which  he  held,  had 
been  put  on  one  side,  in  order  that  the 
debate  might  become  a  mere  party  mat* 
ter,  and  that  the  question  might  in  reality 
be  not  whether  the  colonies  were  well  or 
ill  governed,  or  whether  the  noble  Lord 
had  well  performed  the  duties  imposed 
upon  him,  but  whether  the  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  occupied  the  Treasury  Benches 
should  remain  in  office,  or  whether  they 
should  not  give  way  to  those  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  were  now  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  House.  Now  this  being  the  case,  he 
thought  it  much  better  that  the  former 
question  should  be  determined  first  before 
the  latter  should  be  brought  under  consi- 
deration, but  he  thought  it  was  quite 
right  that  a  Minister  who  had  not  been  out 
of  office  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  should 
answer  or  attempt  to  answer  the  hon.  Mem« 
bar  for  Leeds.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the 
error  into  which  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secre* 
tary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  had  fallen  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  hon.  Baronet  had  in- 
tended to  bring  forward  this  motion.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  evidently  thooghc 
that  the  hon.  Baronet  had  intended  to 
make  a  violent  attack  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, on  the  subject  of  the  affairs  of  Ca- 
nada, and  he  had,  therefore,  come  down 
fully  prepared  to  defend  the  Government 
on  that  point,  but  not  to  defend  its  policy 
with  regard  to  other  colonies  and  other 
matters.  It  was  certainly  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  him  (Mr.  Leader)  to  see  the  noble 
Lord  take  credit  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  affairs  of  Canada  had  been  governed ; 
and  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  required  the 
long  experience  of  the  noble  Lord— that 
species  of  experience  which  was  acquired 
from  a  continuance  in  office  during  a 
quarter  of  a  century — and  something  of 
the  boldness  acquired  by  it,  to  make  such 
a  statement  as  that  made  by  the  noble 
Lord,  for  he  had  himself  had  a  share  in 
the  uniform  misgovernment  of  the  Cana- 
dian affairs.  The  noble  Lord  was  pleased 
to  taunt  the  hon.  Member  for  Leeds  with 
failure  in  the  statement  which  he  had 
made,  but  if  there  had  been  any  failure  it 
had  been  on  the  part  of  the  noble  Lord 
himself,  who  had  not  by  the  force  of  any 
argument  of  his,  or  by  the  statement  of 
any  facts,  impugned  any  one  position 
taken  up  by  the  hon.  Member.     It  would 
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be,  however^  for  the  country  to  judge 
whether  the  case  made  out  hy  the  bon. 
Member  was  such  as  to  merit  attention, 
and  to  deserve  that  the  course  which  had 
been  adopted  should  be  taken,  or  whether 
the  noble  Lord,  in  the  defencejwhich  he  had 
set  up,  was  justified  in  calling  the  attack 
which  was  made  on  the  Ministry, ungener^ 
ous,  unconstitutional,  unhandsome,  and, 
above  ali^  unjust.  It  appeared  to  him  to 
be  a  very  strange  charge  to  bring  against 
the  motion,  that  it  was  unjust,  as  it  was  a 
charge  brought  by  a  public  man  against  a 
Minister  of  the  Cfrown,  not  on  account  of 
his  having  acted  fairly  by  the  trust  im- 
posed in  him,  but  by  his  having  acted 
negligently  in  administering  the  system 
which  was  adopted,  whatever  it  might  be. 
Could  there  be  anything  ungenerous  in 
that.  If  there  was,  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  any  Minister  could  be  held  re- 
sponsible to  that  House.  The  Ministers 
would  have  a  complete  sinecure  if  they 
were  to  govern  the  matters  under  their 
control  negligently,  and  were  then  to  be 
screened  from  any  statement  made  by  any 
hon.  Gentleman  on  the  ground  of  the 
charge  being  ungenerous  and  unjust.  As 
to  its  being  unconstitutional  to  bring  for- 
ward such  a  charge,  he  would  not  weary 
the  House  by  enlarging  upon  a  subject  on 
which  every  one  who  had  considered  the 
matter  was  well  aware  there  were  prece- 
dents for  the  course  adopted  by  the  hon. 
Baronet,  and  some,  too,  which  were  recent. 
But  whether  or  not  any  precedents  were  in 
existence,  the  case  was  one  of  so  much  im- 
portance that  he  thought  the  hon.  Baronet 
was  clearly  justified  in  bringing  forward 
his  charge,  in  order  to  show  the  difficulties 
in  which  the  colonial  empire  of  this  coun- 
try was  placed,  and  in  proving,  from  the 
acts  of  the  Ministers  themselves,  whether 
of  omission  or  commission,  that  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  was 
not  the  fittest  man  in  the  country,  or 
rather  was  the  most  unfit  man  who  could 
be  selected,  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties 
which  at  present  existed  in  reference  to 
almost  all  our  colonial  possessions.  The 
noble  Lord  (Palmerston)  had  said  that  he 
was  surprised  at  the  quarter  from  which 
this  attack  came ;  that  he  should  not  have 
been  astonished  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
the  Member  for  Tamworth,  or  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  North  Lancashire, 
had  attacked  the  colonial  policy  of  the 
Government ;  but  for  charges  to  be 
brought  against   the  Government  by    a 


Member  on  the  same  side  of  the  House 
with  themselves,  who  had  acted  with  them, 
and  who  professed  to  be  more  liberal  than 
themselves,  was  a  matter  which  was  most 
singular.  Now,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  I^eeds,  and  those 
who  usually  acted  with  him,  were  precisely 
the  persons  who  were  most  called  on  to 
attack  the  Government  when  they  con- 
sidered they  should  be  attacked ;  because 
they  had  for  some  time  trusted  the  Govern- 
ment, they  had  supported  it  when  they 
could,  and  they  had  believed  its  liberal 
professions,  but  now  when  [they  found 
themselves  deceived  they  were  impe- 
ratively called  on  to  say,  that  they  no 
longer  had  in  the  Government  that  confi- 
dence which  they  had  hitherto  reposed  in 
them.  The  noble  Lord  had  referred  to  a 
meeting  which  took  place  in  the  month  of 
October  last  at  Bodmin,  and  had  tried  to 
dx  on  the  hon.  Member  for  Leeds  and  on 
him  (Mr.  Leader)  a  charge  of  inconsis- 
tency, for  having  then  said  something  in 
favour  of  the  Government,  and  for  having 
now  brought  forward  the  present  charge. 
In  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  statement 
of  the  noble  Lord  there  was  something 
which  appeared  very  much  as  if  it  came 
from  the  Foreign-oflSce,  for  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  diplomatic  suppression  of 
facts.  The  noble  Lord,  after  having 
attempted  to  prove  his  case  as  against  the 
hon.  Baronet,  by  way  of  raising  a  laugh 
at  his  expense,  said,  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Westminster  returned  thanks  on 
behalf  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers.  He 
was  sorry  to  trouble  the  House  with  a 
matter  so  really  personal,  but  as  the  noble 
Lord  had  thought  fit  to  introduce  the 
subject,  he  could  not  well  pass  it  over 
without  taking  some  notice  of  it,  and 
without  endeavouring,  at  least,  to  show 
that  his  conduct  on  the  occasion  referred 
to,  and  his  conduct  now,  did  not  render 
him  open  to  such  a  charge  as  that  of 
inconsistency,  and  he  must  add,  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  very  much  misquoted  what 
had  really  occurred  at  the  time  in  aues- 
tion.  The  real  truth  was,  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  meeting  proposed,  without 
any  previous  communication  to  him,  **  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  so  long  as  they  stu- 
died the  interests  of  the  people ;  **  and  he 
said,  that  he  would  couple  with  this  toast 
that  which  he  believed  might  be  faitly 
coupled  with  it,  namely,  **  The  Reformers 
of  Westminster,  that  being  the  city  Id 
which  the  Ministers  held  their  meetings.'^ 
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He  bad  thought  himself  called  upon,  on 
the  toast  having  been  drunk,  to  return 
thanks  for  it  on  behalf  of  the  Reformers 
of  Westminster;  and  besides,  when  he 
recollected  that  at  the  last  election  several 
of  her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  done  him 
the  honour  to  vote  for  him,  he  thought 
that  there  would  be  something  ungracious 
in  refusing  to  perform  that  service  for 
them — it  would  be  casting  them  off  at  the 
commencement  of  a  new  reign,  before  any 
opportunity  had  been  afforded  them  of 
exhibiting  the  course  which  they  proposed 
to  adopt ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  he  had 
said  at  once  at  the  meeting,  that  he  was 
delighted  to  return  thanks  on  behalf  of 
the  Reformers  of  Westminster;  but  that, 
as  to  her  Majesty's  Ministers,  he  should 

Sursue  the  same  course  of  conduct  that  he 
ad  hitherto  done»  and  that  when  he 
found  that  to  support  the  Government 
was  against  his  principles,  he  should  sacri- 
fice the  Ministers  in  order  that  he  might 
not  in  any  way  compromise  his  own  feel- 
ings. If  the  noble  Lord  had  not  very 
much  misquoted  what  had  taken  place,  he 
would  ask,  whether  anything  had  been 
shown  to  the  House  which  would  justify 
the  allegation  that,  on  that  occasion,  he 
had  praised  Ministers  ?  But  even  sup- 
posing that  he  had  praised  them,  that  he 
had  then  declared  his  entire  approbation 
of  their  conduct,  there  had  been  certain 
occurrences  since  that  time  which  would 
amply  justify  a  change  in  his  opinions 
with  regard  to  the  Government.  He 
would  ask,  whether  the  House  had  for- 
gotten the  declaration  of  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  Stroud,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session,  that  further  reform 
was  unnecessary,  and  his  declaration  also 
in  favour  of  the  preponderance  of  the 
power  of  the  landed  interest?  Had  they 
forgotten  the  manner  in  which  the  Go- 
vernment had  brought  forward  the  civil 
list,  and  the  way  in  which  they  had  hurried 
through  it,  granting  a  more  extravagant 
allowance  than  any  ever  proposed  by  the 
Tories  ?  And  last,  though  not  least,  had 
they  forgotten  what  occurred  recently  on  the 
question  of  the  ballot?  Did  they  not  know 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  sat  behind 
the  Treasury  benches,  and  who  cheered 
the  Members  of  the  Administration,  had  no 
confidence  in  the  Government,  and  only 
continued  to  vote  with  them  because  they 
thought  that  they  were  somewhat  better 
than  the  Gentlemen  opposite  would  be  if 
they  were  in  the  same  situation  ? — he  was 


reminded  that  there  was  also  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Canadian  constitution,  of  itself 
sufficient  to  justify  his  withdrawing  his 
confidence  and  his  support  from  a  Minis- 
try who  had  advocated  such  a  measare. 
The  noble  Lord,  in  referring  to  the  meet- 
ing, apparently  wished  to  bring  a  charge 
of  inconsistency  against  the  Radicals. 
Certainly  what  had  been  said  did  not 
convey  any  charge  in  his  mind,  and  such 
a  charge  appeared  to  him  to  come  but 
strangely  from  a  Member  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. Then  the  noble  Lord  said,  that 
he  was  much  surprised  that  the  noble 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  should  have 
been  selected  for  such  an  attack,  and  it 
certainly  appeared  to  him  that  there  was 
something  to  justify  that  surprise.  The 
noble  Lord  might  very  well  be  surprised 
that  the  foreign  department  had  not  been 
attacked ;  for  there  were  many  matters 
connected  with  its  administration  which 
were  not  only  in  themselves  highly  objec- 
tionable, but  which  gave  great  dissatisfac- 
tion to  the  country,  and  the  noble  Lord, 
therefore,  might  well  feel  somewhat  aston- 
ished. However,  the  opportunity  was  not 
entirely  lost,  and  some  hon.  Gentleman 
who  took  a  great  interest  in  the  Foreign- 
office  might,  perhaps,  give  the  noble  Lord 
an  opportunity  of  vindicating  his  conduct. 
Then  the  noble  Lord,  in  defending  his 
noble  colleague,  did  not  attempt  to  refute 
any  of  the  statements  made  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Leeds  in  bringing  forward  the 
motion,  but  said,  that  the  noble  Colonial 
Secretary  was  a  man  of  great  acquire- 
ments, of  exceedingly  amiable  disposi- 
tion, of  high  character,  and  for  whom  he 
had  the  greatest  possible  regard.  Now 
this  might  be  a  good  defence  ad 
miser icordiam ;  but  it  was  no  answer 
whatever  to  the  charge  which  had  been 
brought.  Then  it  had  been  said,  how  un- 
just for  the  hon.  Member  for  Leeds  to 
bring  forward  this  motion,  and  to  attack 
the  noble  Colonial  Secretary  for  what  had 
occurred  before  he  had  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  colonies.  It  was  all  very  well 
for  the  case  to  be  put  in  this  way ;  but 
the  hon.  Member  for  Leeds  did  not  charge 
Lord  Glenelg  because  the  systeni  was  bad, 
or  with  having  brought  any  evils  on  the 
colonies  before  he  came  into  office ;  all  he 
said  was — and  it  was  not  answered,  be- 
cause it  was  unanswerable— that  Lord 
Glenelg  had  not  administered  with  deci- 
sion, with  firmness,  or  with  activity,  that 
colonial  system,  good  or  bad^  which  he 
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was  called  on  to  administer  by  virtue  of 
his  office.  Then,  last  of  all,  the  noble 
Lord  said,  *' Consider  what  will  be  the 
result  of  this  resolution  if  you  succeed  in 
your  motion  ;  the  country  will  have  the 
great  misfortune  of  losing  our  services, 
and  there  will  be  the  terrible  evil  of  the 
Tories  coming  into  power/'  He  must 
admit  that  he  was  not  much  alarmed  by 
the  prospect ;  and  it  was  his  firm  belief 
that  there  was  not  much  difference  be- 
tween the  present  Ministry  and  any  Tory 
Administration  which  might  succeed  them, 
and  he  really  thought  that  the  country 
would  not  lose  by  the  change,  and  he 
would  give  his  reasons  for  thinking  so. 
At  present  there  was  a  Whig  Government 
acting  on  Tory  principles.  Whatever 
might  be  said  he  maintained  that  they 
were  acting  on  Tory  principles,  and  what 
was  more  important  still,  they  were  con- 
trolled by  a  powerful  opposition.  Now  if 
the  Tories  were  in  power  what  would  be 
the  state  of  things  ?  There  would  be  a 
Tory  Government  acting  on  Tory  prin- 
ciples, and  there  would  be  a  powerful 
liberal  opposition  to  control  them,  and  he 
believed  the  country  would  be  in  as  good 
a  position  under  such  an  administration 
as  it  was  at  present.  He  did  not  wish  to 
say,  however,  that  he  should  like  to  see 
the  country  in  the  position  which  he  had 
suggested,  but  the  prospect,  nevertheless, 
was  not  so  bad  as  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Palmerston)  wished  to  make  it,  in  his 
anxiety  to  prevent  the  House  from  agree- 
ing to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Leeds.  He  had  a  few  words  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  the  amendment  which  had 
been  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  Liverpool.  It  appeared  that 
the  noble  Lord  was  also  induced  by  per- 
sonal motives  to  abstain  from  supporting 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet ;  for,  in 
fact,  his  amendment  would  have  the  same 
effect  as  the  motion,  by  throwing  blame 
on  the  Government  for  their  administra- 
tion of  colonial  affairs,  and  consequently, 
of  course,  to  blame  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Colonial  Secretary.  But  it  seemed  that 
such  was  the  personal  friendship  between 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Liver- 
pool, and  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies,  that  the  former  thought 
it  better  that  the  whole  subject  of  the 
colonial  government  should  be  pressed 
upon,  and  that  the  affairs  of  the  colonies 
generally  should  be  declared  to  have  been 
negligently  and  badly  administered,  rather 
VOL.  XLI.  {JJS} 


than  his  noble  Friend  should  be  subjected 
to  any  pain  on  account  of  any  censure 
pronounced  by  this  House.  The  noble 
Lord  might  be  very  well  satisfied  with  this 
arrangement,  but  that  it  did  not  appear  to 
him  to  be  the  way  in  which  public  men 
should  view  public  matters,  and  however 
painful  it  might  be,  personal  friendship 
should  yield  to  public  duty.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  it  was  not  for  him  to  dic- 
tate to  the  noble  Lord  either  the  course 
which  he  should  adopt,  or  the  way  in 
which  his  feelings,  whether  on  public  or 
private  subjects,  should  be  governed  or 
guided.  It  was  impossible,  however,  and 
he  supposed  the  noble  Lord  was  aware  of 
the  fact,  that  he  or  any  hon.  Gentleman 
on  that  side  of  the  House  could  vote  for 
the  amendment.  He  entirely  concurred 
in  its  general  purport,  which  was  to  cen- 
sure Ministers  for  having  badly  adminis- 
tered colonial  affairs,  but  he  could  not 
agree  with  the  preamble  of  it,  which  con- 
tained a  slur  upon  the  unfortunate  Cana- 
dians, and  branded  them  in  very  harsh 
terms,  when,  by  a  series  of  acts  of  mis- 
government,  and  of  vacillation  and  imbe- 
cility on  the  part  of  the  Government,  they 
had  been  at  last  driven  to  a  state  of  open 
revolt.  He  was  ready  to  admit,  that  their 
conduct  had  been  rash  and  imprudent ; 
but  they  had  been  deluded,  perhaps,  and 
he  could  not  but  remember  that  if  they 
had  succeeded,  as  the  Americans  had  suc- 
ceeded, they  would,  like  the  Americans, 
have  been  held  up  to  the  admiration  of 
the  world  as  patriots.  He  could  not, 
therefore,  consent  to  brand  them  with 
harsh  and  ignominious  epithets  because 
they  had  failed.  He  was  sorry  that  the 
revolt  had  taken  place ;  but  whatever 
might  be  the  result  of  the  motion  or  of 
the  amendment,  one  good  at  least  would 
have  been  effected  by  the  debate,  and 
that  was  that  the  attention  of  the  country 
would  have  been  called  to  the  subject  of 
our  vast  colonial  empire,  to  consider  the 
difHcullies  which  surrounded  its  govern- 
ment, and  to  induce  the  people  to  insist 
that  the  affairs  of  the  colonial  department 
should  be  better  administered  in  future. 
If  the  House  would  look  calmly  and  dis- 
passionately at  the  subject,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  party  feeling,  they  would  see 
that  at  no  distant  period  the  country 
would  be  grateful  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Leeds  for  having  called  their  attention  to 
a  matter  which,  though  important,  was  not 
at  present  looked  at  with  much  interest. 
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Mr.  Hothouse  was  understood  to  say 
that  he  trusted  that  the  House  would  ex- 
tend its  indulgence  to  him  while  he  ad- 
dressed some  observations  to  it.  He  could 
not  vote  for  either  the  original  motion  or 
the  amendment.    The  substantive  matter 
of  the  motion,  as  well  as  the  amendment, 
was  directed  against  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies — a  man  who, 
for   several   years,  had  devoted    all  his 
exertions     and    talents    to    the    public 
service.      It  had  been    said    an    attack 
would  be  made  on  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the   Foreign  Department;    but 
there  was  a  good  reason  why  this  course  was 
not  taken.    The  head  of  the  latter  depart- 
ment was  in  that  House  ;  while  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Office  was 
not  there  to  defend  himself,  but  it  was  sup- 
posed that  his  defence  must  be  left  to  the 
subordinate  members  of  the  department. 
The  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  however,  had  at  once  come  for- 
ward to  the  defenceof  his  noble  colleague, 
and  when  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  ap- 
peared disposed   to   censure   that  noble 
Lord  for  doing  so,  he  (Mr.  Hobhouse)  felt 
disposed  to  retaliate   the  charge  against 
them  for  bringing  forward  accusations  in 
the  present  shape  against  one  whom  hey 
knew  could  not  be  present  to  defend  him- 
self.    They  had  been  told,  that  there  was 
no  material  difference  whether  the  Treasury 
benches  were  occupied  by  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  or  by  those  who  at  present 
filled  them.     There  appeared,  however,  to 
him  a  most  material  difference  between 
the  measures,  the  spirit,  and  policy  which 
governed   the  actions  of  Gentlemen   on 
that,  and  hon.  Members  on  the  other,  side 
of  the  House.     It  might  be  that  thev  were 
agreed  on  some  things  which  were  of  com- 
paratively minor  importance ;   but  on  all 
great  questions  there  was   a  wide  ground 
of  distinction  between  them.     It  might  be 
said,  that  many  on  his  side  of  the  House 
objected  to  any  further  immediate  change 
in  the  constitution  of  Parliament ;  but  he 
would  ask  had  they  ever  shown  themselves 
to  be  the  supporters  and  advocates  of  a 
system  of  misgovernment  in  Ireland  ?  Had 
they  ever  endeavoured  to  counteract  the 
progress  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  either 
in   this  country  or  Ireland.      He  was  not 
surprised  that  his  hon.  Friend,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Westminster,  had  avoided  the  con- 
stitutional part  of  the  question  ;  and  there 
might  have  been  a  better  reason  for  his 
silence  than  the  fear  of  tiring  the  House. 


It  had  been  affirmed  that  Ministers  backed 
by  Parliament,  were  first  guilty  of  an  ia» 
fringement  of  the  constitution,  in  Ofer* 
ruling  the  right  of  the  Canadians  to  con* 
trol  their  supplies  ;  and  the  analogy  of  the 
British  constitution  had  been  confidently 
appealed  to  as  an  authority.  Now,  it 
could  not  be  denied  that  the  control  over 
the  purse  in  this  country  was  retained  by 
the  Commons  not  merely  to  prevent  mal- 
administration of  the  finances,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  public  liberty.  In 
the  best  times  of  our  history  it  had  been 
so  applied.  But  if  hon.  Gentlemen  would 
take  the  benefit  of  the  analogy,  they  must 
also  submit  to  its  inconveniences.  Ad- 
mitting what  was  very  questionable,  that 
a  parity  of  reasoning  could  be  applied  to 
the  different  conditions  of  a  colony  and  a 
mother  country,  the  rights  of  the  former 
could  not,  at  any  rate,  exceed  those  of  the 
latter.  Now,  what  was  the  extent  of  our 
right  ?  It  was  employed  to  influence  the 
other  branches  of  our  own  Legislature,  to 
win  advantages  from  the  Crown  and  the 
Lords.  In  like  manner  the  Canadian 
right  must  be  restricted  as  a  means  of 
influencing  the  operations  of  the  other 
branches  of  their  own  legislature,  those 
of  the  governor  and  Legislative  Council. 
But  the  Canadians  had  acted  in  a  widelj 
different  manner.  The  provincial  legisla- 
ture was  restrained  in  express  terms  by  the 
act  of  1791  from  changing  itself.  The 
condition  of  changing  the  legislative  conn* 
cil  before  the  grant  of  supplies,  was,  there- 
fore, used  against  a  separate  and  distinct 
Parliament,  that  of  our  own  country,  not 
against  different  branches  of  a  concurrent 
authority,  as  sanctioned  by  English  usage. 
He  hoped  Gentlemen  would  not  forget 
when  they  declaimed  against  the  exercise 
of  a  power  towards  Canada  which  in  our 
own  case  they  would  not  permit,  that  the 
parity  of  reasoning  was  against  them,  and 
that  the  Canadians  were  the  first  to 
transgress  constitutional  rights.  He  dif« 
fered  entirely  from  the  spirit,  measures, 
and  policy  of  the  Gentlemen  opposite,  nor 
could  he  see  the  force  of  the  objections 
urged  last  night  by  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  Liverpool.  It  had  been  alleged 
that  Ministers  were  not  prompt  in  sending 
troops.  If  the  hon.  Gentlemen  oppoaite 
had  been  in  power,  he  doubted  not  their 
readiness  to  draw  the  sword.  They  had 
shown  such  a  disposition  much  too  often, 
as  was  proved  by  the  history  of  their  dis« 
astrous  sway. .  But  for  his  own  part,  he 
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admired  forbearance,  and  viewed  neediest 
bloodshed  with  horror.  The  hon.  Member 
who  had  spoken  last  in  yesterday's  debate 
had  plainly  shown  that  the  first  demand 
for  troops  was  in  September  last,  and  had 
they  been  at  once  dbpatched,  they  must 
have  been  landed  on  the  island  of  Anti- 
costi.  But  he  would  draw  the  attention 
of  the  noble  Lord  to  the  war  of  American 
independence.  Soldiers  were  planted  by 
order  of  General  Gates  about  Boston, 
and  a  squadron  of  ships  commanded  the 
town  after  the  new  duties  were  imposed. 
And  what  was  the  consequence?  Violent 
disputes  occurred  between  the  Governor 
and  Assembly,  and  at  length  a  collision 
between  the  soldiers  and  citizens  having 
broken  out,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
remove  the  military  power  from  the  town. 
Thus  a  too  hasty  display  of  force  created 
the  evils  which  it  was  meant  to  prevent. 
He  might  also  add,  that  it  afforded  a  pre- 
text to  the  patriots  against  the  Govern- 
ment. As  to  the  charge  of  unsteady  and 
fluctuating  counsels,  it  was  unfortunate 
for  the  argument  of  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite, that  the  meetings  and  disturbances 
Occurred  on  the  arrival  in  Canada,  of  the 
resolutions  of  last  year,  which  were  at 
least  sufficiently  explicit.  And  yet  they 
were  told,  that  the|rebellion  was  caused  by 
their  refusal  to  speak  out  manfully  and 
distinctly  declare  what  they  would  grant, 
and  what  they  would  withhold.  For  his 
own  part  he  thought  the  collision  could 
not  have  been  longer  avoided,  and  he 
could  not  but  praise  the  moderation  which 
was  exercised  so  long.  All  means  were, 
in  his  opinion,  to  be  preferred  to  force, 
and  it  was  well  to  wait  till  the  latest 
moment.  He  had  hoped  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Session  that  party  heats 
and  contentions  would  yield  to  the  public 
good.  If  that  House  were  to  be  the 
theatre  of  acrimonious  disputes,  let  them 
be  reserved  for  a  better  occasion  than 
when  the  integrity  of  the  empire  was 
threatened.  He  foresaw  nothing  but  dan« 
ger  from  distracted  councils.  Amend- 
ments had  been  introduced  into  the  bill 
for  suspending  the  constitution  of  Canada 
at  the  instigation  of  a  right  hon..  Baronet. 
He  was  independent  of  Government,  and 
approved  that  concession.  He  thought 
the  benefit  of  unanimity,  or  as  near  an 
approach  to  it  as  possible,  would  give 
weight  to  their  councils,  and  ought  not 
to  be  despised.  But  when  Gentlemen 
opposite  made  a  bad  use  of  concession, 


and  hoped  to  obtrude  themselves  into 
power,  he  was  glad  to  see  them  resisted. 
The  civil  war  was  for  the  present  at  an 
end  in  Canada,  but  the  seeds  of  discon- 
tent, perhaps,  remained.  It  was  because 
he  thought  the  address  of  the  noble  Lord 
would  give  heart  and  hope  to  the  rebels, 
by  flattering  them  with  the  prospect  of 
schism,  that  he  should  oppose  it.  He 
would,  in  conclusion,  recite  for  the  benefit 
of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  what 
was  said  by  an  able  writer  of  better  men 
than  themselves,  of  the  first  William  Pitt 
and  of  Lord  Camden  :  ''Their declarations 
gave  spirit  and  argument  to  the  colonies, 
and  while,  perhaps,  they  meant  no  more 
than  the  ruin  of  a  Minister,  they,  in  effect, 
divided  one-half  of  the  empire  from  the 
other." 

Mr.  Warburton  regretted  many  of  the 
observations  that  had  fallen  from  his  hon. 
Friends,  the  Members  for  Leeds  and 
Westminster.  He  could  not  give  his  sup- 
port to  the  original  motion  of  his  hon. 
Friend,  and  still  less  to  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite.  He 
regretted  that  his  hon.  Friend,  in  the  cen- 
sure he  had  passed  on  the  general  system 
of  colonial  government,  had  pursued  such 
a  course  as  to  mix  up  with  it  matters  which 
were  nothing  more  nor  less  than  party 
politics.  He  regretted,  that  his  hon. 
Friend  had  dwelt  altogether  on  the  alleged 
defects  of  an  individual,  instead  of  direct* 
ing  his  argument  against  the  system. 
When  Mr.  Burke  wished  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  Parliament  to  his  scheme  of 
financial  reform,  he  did  not  commence  by 
criminating  any  particular  individual,  or 
by  mixing  up  party  politics  with  his  plan 
of  reform  ;  he  pointed  out  the  defects  of 
the  existing  system,  and  endeavoured  to 
induce  that  House  to  adopt  an  improved 
system.  He  agreed  that  there  were  many 
glaring  defects  in  the  administration  of 
several  of  our  principal  colonies,  but  if  he 
wished  to  lead  the  House  to  adopt  an  im- 
proved plan  of  government,  and  to  aban- 
don a  system  which  was  open  to  such 
well-founded  attacks,  he  would  not  com- 
mence with  criminating  a  Minister  in 
order  to  induce  a  large  party  in  that 
House  to  vote  with  him.  He,  therefore, 
could  not  agree  in  the  course  taken  by  his 
hon.  Friend,  who  generally  acted  with 
those  with  whom  he  voted,  namely,  what 
was  called  the  Radical  party,  who  should 
not  have  brought  forward  the  subject,  in- 
viting, as  it  did.  an  attack  on  the  lysteiB, 
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as  if  it  had  been  a  party  motion.  On  this 
ground  he  should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
vote  against  the  motion  of  his  hon.  Friend. 
His  hon.  Friend  had  also  ascribed  to  him 
the  opinion  that  this  country  ought  to 
have  no  colonies  at  all,  and  ought  to  get 
rid  of  her  colonies ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
had  repeatedly  dwelt  on  the  advantages 
that  would  accrue  to  this  country  from 
converting  the  waste  lands  in  the  colonies 
into  cultivated  tracts  by  means  of  our 
surplus  population,  and  which  might  be 
allowed  to  send  their  raw  produce  to  this 
country,  and  receive  in  exchange  manu- 
factured goods;  by  this  means  mutual 
advantage  would  be  derived  to  both 
mother  country  and  colonies.  He  had, 
however,  always  entertained  the  opinion 
that  it  was  impossible,  when  the  colonies 
grew  in  strength  and  became  powerful,  to 
treat  them  as  children,  but  that  their  go- 
vernment must  be  left,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble>  to  themselves.  With  respect  to  the 
amendment  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Liverpool,  he  felt  bound  to  ob- 
serve that  he  would  not  give  it  his  support. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  resolution  of  the 
noble  Lord,  he  found  a  very  close  ap- 
proximation to  the  resolutions  introduced 
to  the  House  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Se- 
cretary for  the  Home  Department.  All 
that  was  affirmed  in  the  latter  resolution 
condemnatory  of  the  Canadians,  was  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  of  the  noble 
Lord  opposite.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween them  was,  that  the  noble  Lord 
found  fault  with  the  manner  in  which 
these  resolutions  were  carried  out.  How, 
then,  could  he  who  had  resisted  these 
resolutionSyWhohad  said  that  the  Canadians 
had  not  been  treated  in  a  way  in  which 
colonists  should  be  treated  when  they 
came  to  a  state  of  maturity,  support  the 
amendment  of  the  noble  Lord  ?  It  was 
on  these  grounds,  that  he  felt  called  upon 
to  oppose  the  original  motion,  and  also 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Litton  would  not  have  presumed 
to  trespass  on  the  attention  of  the  House 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  assertion  made 
by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  opened  the  de- 
bate on  behalf  of  the  Government,  and  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Marylebone,  with 
respect  to  the  state  of  Ireland.  He  thought 
that  as  an  Irish  Member,  he  should  not  be 
doing  his  duty  if  he  did  not  protest  against 
that  statement,  and  if  he  suffered  it  to 
pass  uncontradicted,  and  to  go  forth  to 


Englishmen.  It  had  been  stated  by  this 
noble  Lord  and  this  hon.  Gentleman— - 
first,  that  Ireland  was  now  in  a  tranquil 
state,  and  next^  that  that  tranquillity  was 
owing  to  the  present  Government,  and 
would  be  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
coming  in  of  a  Conservative  Government. 
He  wholly  denied  the  state  of  Ireland 
deserved  the  epithet  of  tranquil— he  wholly 
denied  it  was  in  a  state  to  justify  that  de- 
scription. On  the  contrary,  he  thought 
wherever  the  law  was  sought  to  be  en- 
forced, it  had  been  met  with  resistance  and 
violence,  and  that  it  was  only  where  com- 
bination and  force  had  been  yielded  to  by 
compulsion,  that  thedistricts  in  Ireland  were 
tranquil.  He  admitted  there  was  a  certain 
portion  of  Ireland  where  the  rights  of  the 
landlord,  and  rights  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  rights  of  the  voter,  to  exercise  their  jost 
privileges,  had  been  successfully  put  down; 
he  admitted,  that  fears  and  terror,  and 
threats  had  had  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  landlord  from  exercising  his  fair  pre- 
rogative over  his  tenant,  of  preventing  the 
clergyman  from  insisting  on  his  due  rights, 
and  of  preventing  the  voter  from  exercising 
the  fair  privilege  of  his  elective  franchise 
— where  that  had  been  successful,  and 
where  the  fear  and  terror  of  injury  to  life 
and  property  had  prevented  the  exercise 
of  their  just  rights.  If  that  were  to  be 
called  tranquillity  he  admitted  that  those 
districts  were  tranquil.  But  he  did  assert 
with  a  confidence  which  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  fact  enabled  him  to 
assume  that  wheresoever  the  landlord  in 
the  southern  and  western  parts  of  Ireland 
sought  to  exercise  his  rights  as  between 
himself  and  his  tenant — where  for  one 
tenant  he  presumed  to  substitute  another 
— that  both  the  life  and  property  of  the 
landlord  and  of  the  substituted  tenant 
were  made  the  subject  of  attack.  He  as« 
serted  that  where  the  clergy  insisted  on 
their  rights  they  were  met  by  attacks,  by 
bloodshed,  and  assassination ;  and  he  also 
asserted  there  were  many  cases  where  the 
voters,  exercising  their  fair  privilege  of 
voting,  had  been  the  subject  of  animadv  r- 
sion,  of  threat,  of  terror,  of  annoyan  e, 
and  of  actual  injury.  If  that  were  so, 
could  the  country  in  which  those  things 
existed  be  called  tranquil  ?  Was  it  to  be 
said  that  Ireland  was  tranquil,  when,  if  a 
man  but  exercised  his  vote,  as  was  done 
by  Mr.  Guinnes,  one  of  the  first  and  most 
liberal  merchants  of  Dublin — a  gentleman 
who  had  ever  supported  liberal  principlei 
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— who  supported  the  Catholic  claim: 
and  who  was  at  one  time  looked  to  as  the 
candidate  on  the  liberal  interest ;  was  it 
to  be  said,  that  when  he  exercised  his  fair 
right  of  voting  against  the  sitting  Members 
for  Dublin,  his  property  was  to  be  attacked 
in  open  day,  and  a  combination  to  be 
entered  into  to  deprive  him  of  his  business? 
And  yet  this  had  been  so.  He  should  cer- 
tainly not  enter  upon  the  subject,  which  to  a 
certain  extent  might  be  called  a  collateral 
one,  into  minute  facts  ;  but  it  was  perfectly 
well  known  that  if  terror  and  threat  were 
yielded  to,  there  was  peace.  But  if  the 
rights  of  property  were  insisted  upon,  there 
was  nothmg  but  threats  and  terror  with 
loss  of  property  and  loss  of  life.  It  had 
been  said,  that  the  present  Government  of 
Ireland  had  pursued  a  policy  tending  to 
tranquillise  that  unhappy  country.  To 
that  proposition  also  he  gave  a  direct  con- 
tradiction. Their  partial  conduct  had 
brought  on  them  the  greatest  possible 
obloquy.  They  were  considered  to  be  in 
the  power,  and  under  the  direction  of, 
one  set  of  men,  or  rather  of  one  man 
of  strong  political  bias,  so  that  all  they 
did  appeared  to  be  done  under  his 
direction.  There  was,  consequently,  not 
protection  for  life  and  property  of  one 
particular  class  of  her  Majesty's  subjects 
inthat  country,  and  he  attributed  to  the 
vacillating  way  in  which  the  affairs  of  that 
country  were  administered,  and  to  the  fact 
of  the  Government  ofthat  country  yielding 
to  the  dictation  of  one  man,  and  the  want 
of  power  in  itself  to  take  any  bold  step,  the 
evils  which  Ireland  laboured  under.  It 
was  asked,  would  the  substitution  of  a 
Conservative  Government  remedy  those 
evils  ?  It  was  brought  in  upon  this  debate 
as  one  of  the  elements  of  the  case,  to  in- 
duce Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
to  refuse  their  support  to  the  noble  Lord's 
amendment,  because,  however  deserving  of 
censure  her  Majesty's  Ministers  might  be, 
a  vote  of  censure  being  passed  upon  them 
might  shake  their  Government^  and  cause 
a  Conservative  Government  to  be  substi- 
tuted in  Ireland  in  lieu  of  them.  He 
believed  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  Ire- 
land that  the  Government  of  that  country 
should  be  changed.  What  benefit  had 
the  Government  of  Ireland  conferred  upon 
the  99-lOOths  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ? 
Political  aspirants  had  obtained  places — 
posts  of  honour  and  profit  conferred — but 
had  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  been 
improved  ?    Had  they  been  in  any  way 


benefited  by  the  present  Government? 
On  the  contrary,  had  they  not  been 
brought  into  the  arena  of  political  dispute  ? 
Had  not  their  small  earnings  been  lessened 
to  supply  the  exigencies  of  those,  who, 
for  their  own  selfish  purposes  had  made 
them  their  tools  and  slaves  ?  A  Conserva- 
tive Government  would  confer  great 
benefits  upon  Ireland.  A  Conservative 
Government  would  disdain  to  be  dictated 
to  by  any  set  of  men ;  but  would  do 
justice  to  all  classes  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects.  And  he  thought  that  it  would 
be  fortunate  for  the  country  if  the  result 
of  the  present  motion  was  to  substitute  for 
the  present  Ministry,  a  faithful,  bold,  and 
manly  Government  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Dunlop  would  not  follow  the 
hon.  Gentleman  into  the  debate  on  the 
state  of  Ireland,  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  subject  before  the  House.  The 
House  was  already  pledged  by  many 
divisions  to  the  general  policy  of  Govern- 
ment, and  he  did  not  think  that  they 
would  at  once  transfer  their  confidence  to 
a  Government  which  would  pursue  a 
directly  opposite  course  to  that  which  they 
now  approved  of.  In  reference  to  Canada^ 
at  the  period  of  the  outbreak,  it  was  well 
known  that  up  to  that  period  no  cause  had 
existed  to  justify  Government  in  sending 
out  more  troops.  A  noble  Lord  had  last 
night  said  that  care  should  have  been 
taken  to  provide  such  a  number  of  regular 
troops  as  to  render  unnecessary  the  em- 
ployment of  the  militia  and  volunteers ; 
but  the  very  circumstances  of  the  employ- 
ment of  these  militia  and  volunteers 
showed  that  Government  considered,  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  constitution  and 
of  the  laws  of  the  land  were  best  intrusted 
to  the  deeply-rooted  feeling  of  a  people 
who  knew  that  the  constitution  under 
which  they  lived  was  the  constitution  best 
calculated  to  promote  their  happiness  and 
prosperity.  It  was  the  great  principle  of 
the  present  Government  that  the  strength 
of  the  Throne  was  most  firmly  based  in 
the  aflPections  of  the  people,  and  it  was 
because  he  wished  to  retain  in  office  a 
Ministry  holding  such  principles  that  he 
must  oppose  both  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  and  the  amendment  of  the  noble 
Lord. 

Sir  F.  Trench  entirely  differed  from  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken, 
relative  to  the  propriety  of  employing 
volunteers  in  putting  down  a  revolt  or 
insurrection.      That   was    alwaya  much 
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better  effected  by  the  regular  troops.  Al- 
lu^ioD  had  been  made  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  he 
could  not  help  expressing  surprise  at  what 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  Secretary  for 
the  Foreign  Department,  who  was  pleased 
in  a  sneering  manner  to  ask,  admitting  a 
Conservative  Government  could  settle  the 
affairs  of  Canada,  what  could  they  do 
with  Ireland  ?  The  only  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  that  question  was,  that  the 
noble  Lord,  his  colleagues,  and  those 
under  whose  orders  they  acted,  had  put 
Ireland  in  such  a  situation  that  none  could 
govern  but  themselves — a  circumstance 
more  condemnatory  of  their  policy,  and 
carrying  more  censure  upon  their  adminis- 
tration of  affairs,  than  any  which  had  yet 
been  mentioned.  If  Ireland  were  in  a 
situation  difficult  to  be  governed,  it  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  system  which  had 
been  pursued  or  sanctioned  by  the  Go- 
vernment. The  law  had  not  been  im- 
partially administered,  and  violence  of 
every  sort  was  openly  encouraged.  What 
proof  had  they  given  of  their  capacity  for 
governing  ?  What  a  shame,  for  instance, 
it  was,  tliat  they  had  selected  for  a  high 
office  a  person  who  in  that  very  House 
had  ventured  to  make  a  speech  encourag- 
ing the  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  assassinate 
the  Protestant  ecclesiastics  in  Ireland.  It 
was  the  Queen's  Attorney-General  who 
had  made  such  a  speech. 

The  Speaker :  Does  the  hon.  Member 
really  mean  to  impute  any  such  motives 
as  those  to  any  hon.  Member  of  this 
House  ? 

Sir  F*  Trench  said,  he  had  not  imputed 
such  motives  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman. W^hat  he  said  was,  that  the  ten- 
dency of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  to  encourage  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  to  assassinate  the  Protestant 
clergymen;  for  what  said  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  in  the  speech  to  which 
he  alluded  ?  He  talked  of  having  lately 
visited  Ireland,  where  he  found  a  generous 
and  hospitable  people;  and  then  he  re- 
verted to  Scotland,  where,  as  he  said,  the 
people  wore  long  swords  and  knew  how  to 
use  them  ;  and  went  on  to  say,  that  the 
murder  of  Archbishop  Sharpe  had  not 
been  considered  a  murder,  because  he 
was  a  dignified  prelate  of  a  church  hostile 
to  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  people. 
The  people  of  Ireland  were  a  high-minded 
and  enthusiastic  but  ignorant  race,  and 
living  as  they  did  under  a  religious  dia* 


pensation  which  taught  them  that  their 
priest  could  give  them  absolution  for  any 
offence  they  might  commit,  they  might 
easily  be  misled.  Ireland  was  said  to  be 
in  a  state  of  tranquillity  and  good  order, 
whereas.  The  Hue  and  Cry  of  the  24th  of 
last  month  contained  a  list  of  not  fewer 
than  twenty-one  murders  which  had  been 
committed  in  that  peaceful  and  orderly 
country. 

Mr.  Dillon  Brotvne  would  not  follow 
the  discursive  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  just  sat  down,  which,  if  the 
House  had  seen  in  print,  they  might  sup- 
pose that  the  Hue  and  Cry  had  fallen 
into  their  hands  instead  of  a  report  on  a 
colonial  debate;  but  he  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  for  a  few  moments  to 
state  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
vote  on  the  present  occasion,  and  to  sepa- 
rate himself  on  that  night  from  those  with 
whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  acting;  he  would 
not  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Liverpool,  nor  for  the 
original  motion  of  his  hon.  Friend,  for 
however,  they  might  differ  in  terms,  they 
were  substantially  the  same — they  both 
had  one  object,  at  least  they  would  hafe 
one  tendency,  to  dissolve  the  present  ad- 
ministration ;  this  he  was  unwilling  to  do 
during  the  present  state  of  parties;  for 
though  he  was  not  particularly  attached 
to  the  present  Government,  he  was  un- 
willing that  it  should  be  remoyed  until  it 
could  be  replaced  by  one  of  more  liberal 
opinions,  and  more  purely  representing  the 
wishes  of  the  people.  He  did  not  consider 
that  the  motion  before  the  House  alluded 
solely  to  the  colonies,  after  the  declaration 
of  the  noble  Lord,  stating  that  on  its  fate 
depended  the  existence  of  the  Ministry. 
It  had  assumed  quite  a  different  com- 
plexion. He  could  not  express  his  decided 
disapprobation  of  our  whole  colonial  policy^ 
he  must  confess  he  was  not  sufficiently  in- 
formed upon  the  vast  and  important 
matters  involving  such  a  range  of  territory, 
but,  with  respect  to  Canada,  he  had  care- 
fully examined  its  history  since  1791-— he 
had  perused  the  different  debates  relating^ 
to  it  in  that  and  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament— he  had  read  the  different  pe- 
titions presented  from  that  country—- he 
had  patiently,  although  with  a  feeble  judg  - 
ment,  endeavoured  to  probe  the  causes  of 
complaint  —  and  he  must  declare  that 
the  conduct  pursued  by  the  parent  coun- 
try with  respect  to  that  colony  was  un- 
just  and  indefensible.     The  conduct  of 
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her  Majesty's  Goveroment  was  particularly 
improvident  and  despotic.  In  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament  they  adopted  reso- 
lutions which,  instead  of  allaying  the 
excitement,  quickened  the  fires  of  disafi*ec- 
tion,  and  matured  that  revolution  which 
terminated  in  disastrous  consequences. 
And,  in  this  Session  of  Parliament,  they 
acted  in  a  manner  repugnant  to  public 
liberty,  and  established  a  dangerous  pre- 
cedent in  suspending  the  constitution  of 
the  country,  when  they  could  have  restored 
order  by  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary 
powers  of  the  Crown.  However,  whatever 
might  have  been  his  opinions  with  respect 
to  Canada,  he  would  not  support  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet.  Under  any 
▼iew  under  which  he  considered  it^  it  met 
his  decided  disapprobation.  As  a  censure 
upon  an  individual  who  belonged  to  a  party 
who  were,  in  a  body,  responsible  for  his 
acts,  he  could  not,  with  any  degree  of 
generosity,  support  it.  It  was  un-English, 
at  least  it  ought  to  be  so,  to  punish  the 
weaker  party,  and  grant  an  immunity  to 
the  stronger,  for  it  should  be  considered 
he  was  only  a  Member  of  a  Cabinet,  the 
segregate  of  whose  opinions  directed  the 
whole  councils  of  the  state.  Neither  could 
he  vote  for  his  motion  if  its  object  was  to 
unseat  her  Majesty's  Ministry.  If  a  better 
or  more  Radical  Administration  could  be 
found,  he  would  grant  him  his  most  cor- 
dial support;  but,  under  the  existing  con- 
stitution of  the  Commons,  he  considered 
that  if  the  hon.  Member  succeeded,  he 
would  be  placed  in  a  most  ludicrous  posi- 
tion ;  for,  supposing  they  were  dispossessed 
of  office,  and  the  Tories  had  succeeded 
them,  what  should  be,  considering  the  po- 
litical opinions  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  his 
next  effort?  Why,  to  try  to  turn  the 
Tories  out  again.  Now,  he  would  ask, 
was  this  wise — was  it  prudent — was  it 
common  sense?  He  heard  such  conduct 
aptly  illustrated  elsewhere : — 

**  I  hear  a  lion  in  the  lobby  roar ; 
Pray,  Mr.  Speaker,  shall  I  bar  the  door? 
Or  rather  shall  I  let  the  lion  in. 
That  we  may  try  to  turn  him  out  again.'^ 

But  perhaps  they  could  not  dislodge  the 
lion.  The  moral  influence  of  the  country 
would  do  so  in  time,  but  what  mischief 
might  not  be  effected.  That  party,  if 
once  admitted,  possessed  dexterity  and 
wiles  sufficient,  by  the  exercise  of  those 
seductive  means,  to  which  it  was  plain  from 
the  Ustory  of  this  eoiiDtry»  Bntitb  legisla* 


tors  have  not  been  insensible,  to  procure 
what  is  now  called,  in  Parliamentary  par- 
lance, a  good  working  majority  ;  and  with 
a  majority  in  this  House,  and  a  powerful 
one  in  the  next,  might  they  not  creep  into 
the  constitution  of  the  country,  and  per- 
haps crush  altogether  the  machinery  of 
reform  ?  *  The  Tories  of  the  present  day 
were  the  Tories  of  the  olden  time — 
though  they  did  not  possess  the  power, 
they  inherited  all  the  craft  of  their  ancestors 
— though  the  world  of  Conservatism  no 
longer  gave  birth  to  the  strength  of  the 
oak,  the  poisonous  weed  would  be  ever 
indigenous  of  its  soil.  He  disapproved  of 
the  present  Ministry,  but  he  was  not  so 
possessed  of  the  mania  of  political  knight 
errantry  as  not  to  wish  to  remain  in  a  bad 
position  rather  than  be  driven  back  into  a 
worse. 

Mr.  Tancred  said,  he  should  oppose 
both  the  motion  and  the  amendment.  He 
could  not  but  think  the  motion  against 
Lord  Glenelg  a  most  invidious  proceeding, 
distinguished  as  he  was  in  the  highest 
degree  alike  for  his  mental  and  mora! 
character.  He  contended  that,  even  if 
the  Government  had  erred  in  its  policy 
towards  the  Canadas,  it  had  erred  from 
the  beneficent  intention  of  doing  good. 
He  must  say,  that  there  had  been  a  fun- 
damental error  committed  in  our  original 
policy  towards  that  province;  and  that 
was,  in  permitting  them  to  retain  their 
own  laws  and  their  own  language.  The 
consequence  had  been,  that  the  French 
Canadians  had  remained  a  distinct  nation. 
They  had  remained  stationary,  whilst  the 
settlers  of  British  race  had  been  constantly 
progressing.  He  believed,  that  it  was  on 
that  very  account  that  the  French  Cana« 
dians  wished  for  separation.  They  found 
themselves  out-stripped  by  the  settlers  of 
British  descent,  and  therefore  they  wished 
to  deprive  their  British  brethren  of  that  as- 
cendancy to  which  they  were  entitled  from 
their  superiority  of  mind  and  energy. 
French  Canadians  were  described  by 
every  person  who  had  had  communication 
with  them,  as  a  race  of  men  singularly 
kind  and  courteous ;  but  they  were  also 
described  by  all  travellers  with  the  same 
unanimity,  as  a  race  of  men  so  lament- 
ably ignorant  and  prejudiced  that  their 
very  religion  had  degenerated  into  the 
grossest  superstition.  He  was  informed 
upon  good  authority,  that  it  was  not  on 
account  of  any  attachment  which  they 
Mt  10  sill  electiTd  council  Uiat  diey  wera 
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disafFecled  to  this  country,  but  because 
they  wished  to  have  their  country  restored 
to  its  former  situation  as  a  French  colony. 
It  was  impossible  to  deny,  that  there  had 
been  gross  abuses  in  the  government  of 
our  colonies,  and  especially  that  of  the 
Canadas.  Even  the  noble  Member  for 
North  Lancashire  had  admitted,  that  the 
seeds  of  discontent  had  been  planted  in 
the  Canadas  by  former  Governments ; 
and  unfortunately  those  seeds  had  fruc- 
tiGed  to  a  most  deplorable  extent.  Up 
to  the  year  1828,  as  was  proved  by  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Ellice,  and  other  most 
unimpeachable  witnesses,  those  discon- 
tents had  continued  unredressed  ;  but 
since  that  time  a  very  different  course 
had  been  pursued  by  the  different  admi- 
nistrations which  had  directed  the  affairs 
of  this  country  ;  our  conduct  towards  the 
Canadas  had  been  parental,  and  the 
abuses  of  which  they  complained  had  in 
all  instances  been  partially,  and  in  most 
instances  had  been  entirely,  removed. 
The  object  of  the  French  Canadians  in 
striving  to  obtain  an  elective  Legislative 
Council,  was  not  so  much  to  obtain  a 
mere  speculative  object  as  to  obtain  a 
complete  command  over  both  the  deli- 
berative assemblies  of  the  province.  As 
the  right  of  suffrage  on  which  the  House 
of  Assembly  was  elected  was  territorial, 
and  as  the  land  of  Canada  was  princi- 
pally in  the  possession  of  the  French 
Canadians,  they  fancied  that  if  they 
could  get  both  chambers  elected  upon 
the  same  right  of  suffrage,  they  would 
be  enabled  to  continue  ad  libitum  the 
ascendancy  in  both  chambers  which  they 
enjoyed  at  present  in  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly. The  census  of  1831,  showed  the 
proportion  existing  at  present  between 
the  English  and  French  population  of 
Canada.  The  English  settlers  were  cer- 
tainly the  minority,  but  they  possessed  all 
the  energy  and  all  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince. They  insisted,  as  they  could  not 
get  into  the  House  of  Assembly,  that 
they  should  have  influence  in  the  other 
chamber,  the  Legislative  Council,  if  not 
by  election,  at  least  by  nomination.  The 
French  Canadians,  however,  insisted  that 
the  Legislative  Council,  as  the  House  of 
Assembly,  should  be  elective.  This  was 
resisted  bv  the  Government  at  home  ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  House  of 
Assembly,  in  which  the  French  Canadians 
were  predominant,  refused  the  supplies. 
Jbe  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  North 


Lancashire,  had  said,  that  the  vacillatioa 
and  irresolution  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers 
were  proved  by  the  fact,  that  on  the  6th  of 
last  March,  Lord  Glenelg  had  offered  to 
Lord  Gosford  additional  troops  to  intimi- 
date the  disaflfected  in  Lower  Canada, 
and  that  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month, 
he  had,  in  another  despatch,  refused  to 
send  them.  Now,  on  a  careful  perusal  of 
the  papers  laid  upon  the  table,  he  could 
not  find  that  any  suggestion  had  been 
made  to  the  Government  at  home  by  the 
military  authorities  of  Canada  that  there 
was  a  want  of  troops  in  the  colony  to 
support  the  authority  of  her  Majesty. 
The  suggestion  of  sending  troops  out  to 
Canada  was  the  suggestion  of  the  Go- 
vernment at  home,  not  of  Lord  Gosford  ; 
and  if  it  afterwards  appeared  that  that 
suggestion  was  unnecessary,  there  was  no 
blame  to  Lord  Glenelg  for  having  subse- 
quently refused  to  act  upon  it.  Bat  [it 
had  been  said,  that  the  irresolution  of 
Lord  Glenelg  at  home  had  given  confi- 
dence to  the  discontented  in  Canada. 
That,  however,  could  not  have  been  the 
case,  inasmuch  as  that  irresolution,  if 
they  pleased  so  to  call  it,  had  never  been 
known  to  the  public  until  Lord  Glenelg's 
despatches  were  recently  published.  He 
contended,  that  during  the  late  commo« 
tions  it  had  been  of  powerful  avail  to  ns 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  that  we 
had  displayed  such  an  abstinence  from  all 
measures  of  force,  and  had  shown  such  a 
spirit  of  concession  to  the  colonists. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  could  not 
assert  that  any  evil  had  arisen  from  the 
policy  pursued  by  Lord  Glenelg.  On  the 
contrary;  he  considered  it  to  have  been 
humane,  wise,  and  successful,  and  he 
should  therefore  vote  both  against  the 
original  motion  and  the  amendment  of 
the  noble  Lord. 

Mr.  Rich  contended,  that  the  question 
which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  noble 
Lord's  (Lord  Sandon's)  motion,  and  which 
was  the  real  question  at  issue  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  was  the  substitution  of  a 
Tory  for  a  Reform  Government.  Let  the 
noble  Lord  declare  what  was  the  ground 
of  his  cut-and-dry  amendment.  The 
matter  for  their  consideration  was  not  the 
trumpery  question  of  Canada— trumpery, 
because  it  had  already  been  settled.  Let 
not  the  noble  Lord  then  open  his  masked 
battery  under  such  a  question  as  that. 
He  would  ask  what  principle  prompted 
the  motion ;  be  would  not  say  that  Ut 
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object  was  a  dirty,  mercenary,  scramble 
for  office.  Suppose  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  accepted  office,  could  they  pro- 
ceed a  step  without  dissolving  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  when  it  was  dissolved,  how 
would  they  secure  a  majority?  They 
calculated  on  the  feuds  and  divisions 
which  they  expected  would  exist  amongst 
the  Liberal  party.  He  believed  that  they 
reckoned  without  their  host.  He  could 
assure  them  that  the  Tory  principle  ex- 
pired in  1830.  The  Tory  Government 
had  been  allowed  a  full  opportunity  to 
reform  the  abuses  of  which  the  people 
complained.  There  had  been  sixteen 
years  of  peace,  and  did  they  employ  the 
time  in  effecting  any  of  the  numerous 
improvements  that  were  demanded?  In 
the  year  1830  Toryism  was  in  the  highest 
state  of  perfection  to  which  it  could  rise 
in  this  country.  But  what  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  itself?  Was  it  not 
bordering  on  anarchy?  Fires  were  raging 
in  the  rural  districts ;  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  the  King's  subjects  were  in 
hourly  peril ;  in  short,  there  was  a  general 
prevalence  of  outrages  that  wore  all  the 
features  of  concentrated  conspiracy,  ripen- 
ing into  revolt.  Hunt  was  then  preaching 
sedition  from  the  Rotunda,  and  Cobbett 
was  exciting  by  his  addresses,  the  lower 
class  of  agriculturists  to  open  violence. 
The  streets  of  the  metropolis  even  were 
disturbed,  and  discontent  was  so  great 
that  one  of  the  bravest  hearts  in  this 
country  advised  the  King  not  to  appear  in 
the  streets  of  his  capital  six  months  after 
his  accession.  Such  was  the  state  of  the 
country  under  the  Tories.  Contrast  these 
events  with  what  occurred  some  years 
after  a  contrary  principle  had  been  in 
operation.  When  her  present  Majesty 
went  through  the  late  ordeal,  which  the 
late  King  was  counselled  to  avoid,  was 
there  any  cry  of  disloyalty — was  there  the 
slightest  obstruction  ?  No ;  her  gracious 
Majesty,  attended  on  that  occasion  by  her 
Ministers,  was  followed  by  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  people,  who,  in  every  possible 
way,  manifested  their  extreme  delight  at 
her  appearing  amongst  them.  How  was 
this  great  change  brought  about  ?  Was  it 
by  magic  ? — was  it  not  by  the  Govern- 
ment acting  on  the  important  principle  of 
conceding  to  the  just  demands  of  the 
people?  But  if  such  was  the  state  of 
England,  what  was  the  state  of  Ireland  ? 
When  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  were 

io  gffice  there  existed  a  certain  associa*  | 


tion,  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  grievances 
and  the  insults  under  which  that  country 
suffered,  and  which  bid  defiance  to  the 
law,  and  which  no  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment, not  then  supported  by  public  opin- 
ion, was  able  to  put  down.  The  repeal 
cry  was  then  first  raised,  and  a  line  of 
demarcation  and  exclusion,  which  was 
marked  down  by  the  bad  policy  of  our 
ancestors,  and  had  been  preserved  by  the 
late  Tory  Administration,  provoked  a 
retaliation  threatening  nothing  short  of 
the  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  The 
present  state  of  Ireland  he  need  not  de- 
scribe. He  would  next  ask,  what  was 
the  situation  of  our  foreign  affairs  ?  About 
the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  Reform 
Ministry,  a  distinguished  Member  of  this 
House,  now  in  another  place,  said  that 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  save  the 
country  from  a  war  within  six  months. 
That  miracle,  however,  was  performed  by 
a  Government  acting  on  the  great  princi- 
ples of  reform,  retrenchment,  and  peace. 
As  regarded  the  colonies,  property  was  of 
20  per  cent  less  value  in  1830  than  it  was 
at  the  present  moment.  The  country  now 
exhibited  loyalty,  obedience,  and  unani- 
mity. He  would  ask,  whether  the  state 
of  England  at  present  could  be  for  an 
instant  compared  with  its  state  in  the  year 
he  had  mentioned?  This  change  had 
been  wrought  in  the  course  of  the  seven 
years  during  which  the  Reform  Govern- 
ment had  existed.  He  had  not  forgotten, 
that  for  a  short  interval  in  that  time  the 
Tories  held  the  reins  of  power,  but  they 
only  succeeded  in  showing  themselves  in- 
competent to  hold  them  to  any  useful 
purpose.  He  believed  that  that  irruption 
of  the  Tories  would  not  have  taken  place 
had  it  not  been  for  the  absence  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  who  was  in  Rome. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  obtained  a 
high  reputation  for  the  influence  he  exer- 
cised over  his  supporters,  by  which  he 
succeeded  in  subduing  their  blind  impe- 
tuosity, but  it  appeared  that  he  was  now 
disposed  to  risk  the  fame  he  had  in  this 
way  acquired.  He  was  not  able  to  with- 
stand the  entreaties  of  his  party  any 
longer.  The  hon.  Gentleman  behind  him 
insisted  on  pushing  him  forward — on 
launching  him  on  a  very  troubled  sea  of 
experimental  politics.  The  last  elections 
had  returned  a  majority  to  the  House  to 
defend  the  principles  of  Reform,  but 
unhappily  that  majority  was  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  the 
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bon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  tide.  The 
consequence  was,  that  great  eagerness 
was  evinced  by  those  Hon.  Gentlemen  to 
Qbtain  that  whicb^  when  obtained,  thejf 
would  not  be  able  to  defend.  They  com- 
plained of  the  existence  of  agitation ;  but 
if  they  took  office  they  must  dissolve  Par- 
liament, and  thus  themselves  would  agi- 
tate the  country  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other.  They  seemed  disposed  to  tag 
together  any  Administration  that  would 
bear  the  name,  and  then  to  trust  to  good 
luck,  to  the  election,  and  to  any  occur- 
rences that  might  divide  the  Liberal  party 
in  that  House.  He  begged  to  remind 
them,  that  the  Liberal  party  had  been 
quite  as  much  divided  before  as  they  were 
DOW ;  but  when  the  question  was  whether 
tbey  would  have  a  Reform  or  a  Tory  Ad- 
ministration, they  united  for  Reform,  and 
carried  the  election  with  great  spirit.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  evil  consequences  which 
might  follow,  he  would  almost  wish  to  see 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  once  more  in  office, 
in  order  to  prove  to  them  how  utterly 
incapable  they  were  of  maintaining  their 
position.  There  had  been  taunts  thrown 
out  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  on 
account  of  the  divisions  said  to  exist 
amongst  the  supporters  of  the  Ministers ; 
but  what  would  be  the  complexion  of  the 
party  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  have 
to  lead  ?  What  would  he  do  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oxford,  who  the  other  night 
presented  a  petition  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Act.  Then 
there  was  the  Recorder  of  Dublin,  who 
would  move  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act  for 
establishing  a  system  of  national  educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  because  it  sanctioned,  as 
the  right  hon.  the  Recorder  said,  the 
mutilation  of  the  Scriptures — an  act  which 
was  introduced  by  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  North  Lancashire  (Lord  Stan- 
ley). There  was  still  behind  the  Poor-law 
Bill.  How  would  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
keep  down  the  exuberant  feelings  of  a 
Dumber  of  persons  who  exclaimed  against 
that  measure  at  the  elections  as  the  most 
tyrannical  and  despotic  law  that  ever  dis- 
graced a  Christian  country  ?  How  were 
those  hon.  Gentlemen  to  be  disposed  of 
who  were  returned  on  a  pledge  that  they 
would  support  the  repeal  of  the  Poor-law 
Act?  While  all  these  differences  were 
taking  place  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  what  would  become  of  the 
Canadian  question?  The  part^,  the 
official  party,  which  the  Tory  Adminiitra- 


tion  patronised  would,  of  course,  triumph 
in  the  return  of  the  old  principle.  Hje 
attributed  these  consequences  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet's  acceptance  of  office,  be* 
cause  it  was  not  possible,  seeing  what 
were  the  materials  at  his  command,  that 
he  could  take  office  without  a  resumption 
of  the  old  course  of  policy.  It  was  to  bt 
remembered,  the  voice  of  Ireland  had 
declared  itself  as  four  to  one  in  favour  of  the 
present  Government.  For  the  last  two  years, 
Ireland  had  enjoyed  some  repose;  but 
let  the  present  amendment  be  carried,  and 
they  ()asbed  the  cup  of  hope  for  ever  from 
her  lips,  and  they  drove  the  people  of  Ire- 
land mad ;  their*s,  he  was  sure,  would  not 
be  the  madness  that  rushed  into  sadden 
outrage  and  violent  rebellion,  but  it  would 
be  the  sullen  madness  of  revengeful  feel- 
ing, arising  from  wrongs  unredressed  and 
rights  withheld,  and  which  might  at 
length  seek  its  ruin  in  separation,  and  tn 
its  own  destruction  also  consummate  that 
of  England.  In  spite  of  all  the  ol»taclea 
that  were  opposed  to  them,  there  would 
be  found  in  that  House  a  faithful  band  of 
Reformers,  who  would  resist  the  union 
now  projected,  and  would  prevent  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  from  being  led  away 
by  that  evil  influence  which  was  now 
bringing  mischief  upon  themselves,  and 
that  was  sure  eventually  to  be  moat  mis- 
chievous to  Ireland.  It  might,  however, 
happen,  that  upon  that  side  of  the  House 
there  were  some  who  were  more  fond  of 
their  own  crotchets  than  of  what  was  truly 
and  practically  good ;  but  such  he  hoped 
would  learn  a  lesson  that  night  from  the 
example  that  was  about  to  be  aflforded  to 
them  by  Reformers  as  sincere  and  at  least 
as  disinterested  as  themselves,  and  that 
the  result  would  be,  that  when  those  hon. 
Members  reflected  on  the  coarse  tbey 
had  pursued  they  never  again  would  in- 
tentionally  injure  a  cause  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  support.  The  coming  diviaion, 
he  was  happy  to  think,  would  show  to  the 
country  what  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hearts  of  the  Conservatives— that  tbey 
preached  moderation,  and  that  they  prac- 
tised agitation.  They  would  show  them- 
selves to  the  world  as  men  who,  without 
having  any  rational  hope  of  the  retention 
of  office,  were  yet  ready  to  drive  the 
country  into  a  series  of  dissolutions  and  of 
constant  changes  of  Government ;  for  the 
Conservatives  could  not,  and  they  dare 
not  deny,  that  bj  carrying  this  amend- 
ment they  would  mvolve  in  it  a  dissolatioQ 
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of  that  House.  Nor  could  the  motley 
majority  (by  which  the  amendment  might 
be  carried)  from  the  hottest  Orangeman 
down  to  the  coolest  waverer,  doubt  that 
the  object  of  the  Conservatives  was  to 
resist  reform,  to  defy  Ireland,  and  to  go- 
vern  England  and  her  dependent  millions 
in  that  spirit  of  policy  over  which  the 
ghost  of  Old  Sarum  and  the  weathercock 
of  Westminster  should  preside. 

Mr.  Praed  said,  that  the  hon.  Member 
had  commenced  his  speech  with  the 
oft-told  tale,  that  he  would  trespass  very 
shortly  upon  the  attention  of  the  House — 
as  to  how  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  kept 
his  word  he  would  leave  to  the  sense  of 
the  House  to  determine.  In  the  wide  and 
discursive  range  which  the  hon.  Member 
had  taken  he  had  referred  to  many  sub* 
jects.  He  had  quoted  from  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Hunt,  and  had  talked  of  the  King's 
visit  to  the  City,  and  of  the  visit  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  to  Rome;  and,  further- 
more, the  hon.  Gentleman  had  touched 
upon  every  topic  connected  with  the 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  the  country 
for  the  last  seven  years.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  commenced  his  speech  by  an 
allusion  to  what  had  taken  place  in  the 
former  part  of  the  debate,  and  he  had 
characterised  the  amendment  of  his  noble 
Friend  as  *'  a  cut-and^dry  "  amendment. 
With  a  very  lavish  exercise  of  his  powers 
the  hon.  Gentleman  poured  out  upon  this 
point  a  flood  of  ridicule.  Why,  then, 
was  there  anything  very  extraordinary  that 
upon  a  question,  notice  of  which  had 
been  for  a  considerable  time  before  the 
House— upon  a  question  which  had  been 
much  canvassed  and  considered,  and 
which  had  excited  considerable  attention 
— was  it  indeed  to  say  extraordinary,  that 
upon  a  question  of  this  kind  his  noble 
Friend  should  have  thought  fit  to  prepare 
an  amendment  calculated  to  meet  the 
views  which  he  entertained  with  respect 
to  the  course  that  ought  to  be  taken  on 
that  occasion  ?  For  his  part,  he  enter- 
tained 80  much  toleration  for  "cut-and- 
dry  "  amendments  that  he  was  ready  to 
go  the  dangerous  length  of  extending  that 
toleration  to  '*  cut-and-dry''  speeches. 
He  was  anxious  to  avail  himself  of  the 
present  opportunity  to  state  his  reasons 
for  the  course  which  he  intended  to  take 
on  the  present  occasion.  When  he  first 
saw  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  the 
Member  for  Leeds,  as  it  stood  on  the 
paper,  he  certainly  felt,  that  however  be 


might  difler  from  the  views  of  the  hon. 
Baronet,  there  was  nothing  in  the  terms 
of  the  motion  from  which  he  could  dissent. 
He  came  down  to  the  House  expecting  to 
find,  that  there  might  be  much  from  which 
he  should  differ  in  the  speech  with  which 
the  hon.  Baronet  would  introduce  the 
motion.  However,  he  was  willing  to 
adroit,  that  he  agreed  in  much  of  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  who  had 
shown  much  research  and  much  valuable 
information  with  respect  to  the  state  of 
our  colonies,  and  had  stated  nothing  with 
which  it  was  necessary  to  cavil.  The 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Palmerston)had  asked  was 
it  fair  for  the  hon.  Baronet  to  go  over  the 
state  of  all  our  colonies,  to  describe  all  the 
evils  that  existed  throughout  them,  and  to 
charge  the  existence  of  all  those  evils 
upon  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Colonial  Department  ?  But  this  was  not 
a  fair  view  of  the  course  taken  by  the  hon. 
Baronet,  for  he  had  gone  over  the  state 
of  these  colonies,  not  to  charge  the  exist- 
ence of  the  present  evils  on  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  but,  having  shown 
the  importance  of  those  interests,  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  necessity  that  those  interests  should 
not  be  intrusted  to  the  hands  of 
a  Minister  whose  incapacity  on  other 
grounds  had  been  fully  proved.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Bridport  had  accused 
the  hon.  Member  for  Leeds  with  making 
an  attack  upon  the  colonial  system 
generally  the  groundwork  of  an  attack 
upon  an  individual ;  but  that  was  not  the 
case.  The  hon.  Baronet  had  said,  that  the 
system  was  bad,  but  that  what  he  had  at 
present  to  do  with  was  the  danger  of  con- 
tinuing the  administration  of  these  im* 
portant  interests  in  incapable  hands.  He 
did  not  ask  the  House  to  change  the 
system,  but  to  remove  the  Minister,  and  if 
afterwards  the  system  called  for  change, 
that  change  might  be  made;  but  the 
object  of  the  hon.  Baronet's  motion  was 
the  removal  of  the  Minister.  He  wished 
now  to  state  that  though  the  hon.  Baronet 
had  been  found  fault  with  for  having 
referred  to  other  colonies  besides  Cainada, 
yet  the  answer  which  had  been  given  by 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  had  not  been  so 
conclusive  as  he  seemed  to  consider  it. 
With  respect,  for  example,  to  New  South 
Wales.  Though  the  state  of  that  colony 
required  alteration,  and  though  there  was 
every  reason  to  expect  that  some  measure 
would  be  propoaed  with  respect  to  Ibat 
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colony,  yet  a  pen  had  not  been  put  to 
paper  with  a  view  to  that  object.  He  was 
prepared  to  state  that  a  bill  had  been 
some  time  ago  offered  for  this  purpose  to 
the  Colonial-office,  and  one  of  the  in- 
dividuals by  whom  the  bill  was  prepared 
was  a  Member  of  that  House,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  day  before  this  motion  was  to 
come  forward  that  an  answer  had  been  sent 
from  the  Colonial-office  stating  that  this 
bill  was  approved  of.  Now  he  thought 
that  this  was  a  point,  in  respect  to  this 
colony,  on  which  the  Colonial  Minister 
was  very  much  to  blame.  He  did  not 
feel  such  strong  objection  to  the  motion 
of  the  hon.  Baronet,  on  the  ground  of  per- 
sonality, as  did  some  hon.  Members,  in 
whose  opinion  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
placing  confidence.  The  motion  was  not, 
in  fact,  so  much  directed  against  the  con- 
duct of  a  particular  individual  as  against 
the  incapacity  of  an  entire  political  party. 
When  the  motion  against  Lord  Sandwich 
was  made  by  Mr.  Fox  there  was  no  com- 
plaint of  personality.  The  Lord  Morpeth 
of  that  day,  called  it  by  its  right  name — 
an  attack  on  the  administration.  He  did 
not  say  anything  about  personal  motives ; 
but  in  the  present  case,  the  motion  being 
directed  against  Lord  Glenelg,  and  not 
against  the  Cabinet,  he  thought  the  fairest 
mode— that  which  would  put  the  case 
upon  its  true  footing — would  be  to  vote 
for  the  amendment  of  his  noble  Friend, 
the  Member  of  Liverpool.  Another  ground 
he  had  for  supporting  the  amendment  was, 
that  it  was  more  explanatory  than  the 
original  motion;  it  stated  to  the  House 
fully  the  grounds  on  which  he  felt  dis- 
posed to  censure  the  policy  of  the  Colonial 
Grovernment;  and  it  did  not  leave  any 
misapprehension  with  the  House  or  the 
country,  nor  exclude  any  individual  who 
deserved  to  be  inculpated.  It  was  really 
surprising  and  most  amusing  to  note  the 
many  remarks  and  conjectures  which  had 
been  indulged  in  as  to  the  object  of  the 
noble  Lord  who  moved  the  amendment. 
They  were  told,  for  instance,  that  the 
Conservatives  wished,  with  the  assistance 
of  some  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  to  dis- 
possess the  noble  Lord  opposite  and  his 
colleagues  of  office.  But  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bridport  had  fully  answered  that 
charge.  He  told  them  that  there  was  that 
in  the  preamble  of  the  amendment  for 
which  he  could  not  vote.  Did  he  suppose 
that  they  were  blind  to  that  circumstance? 
If  be  saw  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 


to  vote  for  the  preamble  were  not  those 
who  framed  it  equally  clear-sighted  ?  If 
their  object  had  been,  as  was  imputed,  to 
catch  the  votes  of  Gentlemen  opposite, 
would  it  not  have  been  easy  to  smooth 
away  the  difficulty  complained  of  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bridport?  Instead  of 
talking  of  putting  down  rebellion,  could 
they  not  have  talked  of  conciliating  the 
colony  ?  could  they  not,  in  fact,  by  a  few 
smooth-sounding  expressions,  have  caught 
those  votes  which,  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  framed  their  amendment  they 
had  wilfully  thrown  off  from  their  division  ? 
But  their  desire  was  not  by  any  artifice  to*^ 
catch  a  stray  vote  from  the  other  side, 
but  to  earn  the  support  of  those  with 
whom  they  were  always  in  the  habit  of 
acting  in  concert.  He  had  been  not  a 
little  surprised  to  hear  the  arguments  by 
which  some  Gentlemen  opposite  had  at 
former  periods  attempted  to  palliate  the 
Canadian  revolt  supported  last  evening  by 
a  Member  of  her  Majesty's  Government. 
He  thought  that  by  this  time  the  Canadian 
rebellion  was  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
have  been  totally  unjustifiable,  and  had 
not  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke 
last  night — whose  cue  now  was,  not  to 
attack  the  Radicals  but  the  Conservatives 
—drawn  largely  upon  the  stores  of  history 
for  facts  to  justify  all  the  atrocities  of 
Canadian  rebellion?  He  neither  agreed 
with  the  Radicals  nor  with  the  right  hoo. 
Gentleman  who  spoke  last  night — he  did 
not  think  that  by  any  party  who  held  the 
reins  of  power  had  Canada  been  mis- 
governed to  an  extent  to  justify  rebellion. 
What  were  the  complaints  of  the  Cana- 
dians ?  Did  they  complain  of  rights 
wrested  from  them — of  laws  trampled  on  ? 
No,  their  complaint  was  of  benefits  not 
sufficiently  numerous,  and  of  promises 
held  out  of  future  advantages  not  suflli- 
ciently  performed.  This  made  a  wide 
difference  in  the  cause  of  discontent. 
And  up  to  a  very  late  period  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Canadians  in  this  country 
held  language  very  different  to  that  now 
adopted.  M.  Papineau  was  not  then,  as 
now,  cited  as  an  authority.  He  could 
cite  an  authority  at  least  as  good — he 
meant  Mr.  Roebuck.  He  would  first 
premise  that  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  up  to  1828  the  policy  pursued  by 
this  country  towards  Canada  had  been 
one  of  conciliation.  Mr.  Roebuck  dates 
it  1822,  but  even  that  left  but  a  very 
short  period  for  the  gross  misgoTeroment 
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alluded  to  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite.  In  1823  Mr.  Roebuck,  who 
was  not  then  the  pensioned  advocate  of 
the  Canadian  Assembly,  but  an  inde- 
pendent individual,  expressed  his  opinion 
of  our  Canadian  policy  in  a  pamphlet  on 
the  subject  of  an  union  between  the  two 
provinces.     He  said — 

**  The  wisdom  of  a  government  is  marked 
by  the  happiness  of  its  subjects.  Where,  in 
the  place  of  tyranny,  there  is  an  equal  distri- 
bution  of  law — where,  in  the  place  of  poverty, 
plenty  equally  diffused — the  people  cannot  be 
said  to  be  unhappy,  nor  the  government  op- 
pressive. Such  is  the  present  situation  of 
Canada." 

Mr.  Roebuck  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
situation  of  Canada  previous  to  its  con- 
nexion with  this  country  ;  he  says — 

"  When,  by  the  fortune  of  war,  and  by  the 
political  schemes  of  Europe,  this  province  be- 
came subject  to  England,  its  situation  could 
not  entitle  it  to  be  the  envied  country  it  now 
is.  Groaning  beneath  the  iron  scourge  of 
military  despotism,  and  the  no  less  rigorous, 
though  less  palpable,  dominion  of  the  church, 
she  seemed  doomed  for  ever  to  the  oppressive 
burthens  of  bigotry  and  rapine.  From  this 
state  England  rescued  us ;  broke  these  bonds 
asunder,  and  annihilated,  at  once  and  for  ever, 
this  system  of  oppression  ;  for  the  lawless  do- 
minion of  a  military  commander  she  gave  us 
the  mild  and  regular  administration  of  her  own 
laws,  and  for  the  capricious  dictates  of  the 
grand  monarque,  her  own  unrivalled  Consti- 
tution." 

He  would  read  one  more  passage  from 
the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Roebuck,  which 
would  bring  that  gentleman's  opinion  of 
our  Canadian  policy  down  to  the  period 
at  which  he  was  writing.     He  said — 

"  A  glance  at  our  history  for  some  years 
past  will  enable  us  better  to  understand  our 
present  situation.  By  it  we  shall  see  the 
generosity  of  England  towards  us ;  how  each 
act  of  beneficence  rose  one  above  the  other, 
showing  at  once  the  noble  spirit  of  the  mother 
country,  and  the  high  estimation  in  which  she 
held  those  distant  colonies." 

He  agreed  with  Mr.  Roebuck.  He  thought 
no  Government  had  been  very  bad,  but  he 
thought  that  the  Whigs  had  been  guilty 
of  gross  misgovernment.  In  his  judg- 
ment, the  evils  of  which  Canada  com- 
plained were  of  much  more  recent  date 
than  was  usually  supposed.  He  thought 
they  were  dated  from  no  more  distant 
period  than  that  which  had  been  alluded 
to  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  and  he 
thought  that  the  crisis  by  which  they  had 


been  followed  might  have  been  foreseen 
much  earlier  than  it  had  been  by  the 
colonial  administration.  He  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Baronet  who  addressed  the  House 
at  a  late  period  last  evening,  that  it  was 
unfair  to  impute  all  the  evils  of  Canada 
to  the  misgovernment  of  Lord  Glenelg, 
He  believed  that  before  that  noble  Lord's 
administration  commenced,  the  designs  of 
the  disaffected  had  become  so  matured 
that  nothing  could  prevent  a  crisis.  It 
was  impossible  to  refer  to  the  evidence 
and  proceedings  of  the  Committee  without 
being  of  that  opinion  ;  but  that  was  the 
ground  of  complaint.  The  crisis  being 
inevitable,  why  take  no  steps  to  meet  it? 
Why  was  rebellion,  long  foreknown,  al- 
lowed to  break  out  without  any  means 
being  provided  to  quell  it?  They  had 
heard  a  great  deal  of  the  individual  irre- 
sponsibility of  Lord  Glenelg ;  but  was  he 
not  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his 
servant  ?  What  was  the  conduct  which 
his  Governor  (Lord  Gosford)  exhibited  ? 
Every  one  of  his  letters  afforded  proofs  of 
the  justice  of  the  charges  contained  in  the 
amendment.  Lord  Gosford  went  out  to 
Canada  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
Home  Government  was  prepared  to  sanc« 
tion  alterations  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Legislative 
Council.  The  state  of  the  Legislative 
Council  was  the  principal  grievance  of  the 
Canadians,  and  the  remedy  hoped  for  was  a 
re-modelling  of  that  Council.  The  attempt 
might  have  failed — he  believed  it  would 
have  failed  ;  but  why  was  not  the  attempt 
made  ?  Lord  Gosford  writes  on  the  8lh 
March — ''  I  send  the  names  of  such  as  I 
think  qualified  for  seats  in  the  Legislative 
Council."  And  three  months  afterwards 
he  complains  of  the  difficulty  of  finding 
names.  If  he  found  such  difficulty  in 
getting  names  he  could  not  be  said  to  have 
contributed  much  to  the  radiance  of  that 
gem  which  the  noble  Lord  pointed  to  as 
the  brightest  in  his  policy.  Lord  Gosford 
proceeded  to  write  that  *'  He  apprehended 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  general  com- 
motion— no  disorder ;"  although  he  knew 
that  at  the  time  the  constitution  of  the 
colony  was  about  to  be  virtually  suspended, 
and  that  the  designs  of  the  disaffected 
were  about  to  be  ratified  by  the  election 
of  their  warmest  partisans  and  advocates. 
Lord  Gosford  proceeded,  on  the  25lh  of 
March,  to  use  a  suggestion  which  be(Mr. 
Fraed)  wondered  did  not  convey  to  the 
mind  of  the  noble  Secretary  some  idea  of 
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the  daogerouft  state  of  the  colony.  He 
said  : — *'  The  taking  of  money  from  the 
public  chest  is  so  strongly  disapproved  of, 
that  even  the  most  loyal  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  their  disapprobation." 
Here  was  evidence  of  the  disapproval 
even  of  the  loyal,  and  still  no  remedy  was 
applied.  On  the  10th  of  June  Lord 
Gosford  spoke  of  the  organisation  going 
on,  and  intimated  that  he  began  to  think 
there  was  a  necessity  for  prompt  measures. 
What  were  the  prompt  measures  he  con- 
templated ?  Increasing  his  forces — getting 
out  more  soldiers  ?  No  such  thing.  His 
prompt  measure  was  the  issuing  of  a  pro- 
clamation. That  was  the  only  measure  he 
thought  necessary,  and  five  days  after- 
wards he  writes  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
requesting  one  regiment.  Surely  this 
sending  for  troops  was  some  symptom  of 
disaffection  ;  and  still,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
his  Lordship  thought  there  were  no  grounds 
for  serious  apprehension,  as  from  infor- 
mation he  had  received  he  had  reason  to 
think  his  proclamation  had  proved  effec- 
tual, for  since  that  time  two  meetings  had 
taken  place,  and  passed  ofif  quietly.  How- 
ever, very  shortly  after  came  a  demonstra- 
tion which  he  thought  ought  to  have  made 
Lord  Gosford  alter  his  opinion.  This  was 
the  address  of  the  Colonial  Assembly,  not 
of  a  meeting  like  the  mob  meetings  of  this 
country,  but  of  the  organised  representa- 
tives of  the  people  addressing  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Government.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  complain  of  the  unconstitutional 
measures  suggested  by  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners and  told  Lord  Gosford  that  the 
connection  with  the  mother  country  must 
for  the  future  depend  upon  physical  force. 
Lord  Glenelg  considered  such  conduct 
particularly  satisfactory.  So  much  for 
vacillation.  Then  as  to  the  sending  of 
troops.  Lord  Glenclg  says  he  did  not 
send  troops  because  Lord  Gosford  did  not 
ask  for  them,  and  that  he  thought  it  would 
not  be  prudent  at  that  time  to  make  any 
demonstration,  lest  it  might  give  an  excuse 
to  the  framers  of  the  disturbances.  What 
was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Gosford  as  to  the 
propriety  of  making  a  demonstration? 
Some  time  after,  when  he  became  alarmed, 
he  suggested  to  the  Home  Government 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  suspend  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  establish  martial 
law,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  need 
not  put  it  in  force,  as  the  knowledge  that 
he  had  the  power  would  prevent  the  neces- 
sity for  its  exercise.     According  to  this 


reasoning,  the  presence  of  a  tuflBcient 
number  of  bayonets  in  Canada  would  hftva 
prevented  the  shedding  of  a  single  drop 
of  blood.  He  had  heard  an  argument 
used  that  night  which  astounded  him 
exceedingly.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Rochester  said  that  Government  had  acted 
wisely  in  refusing  to  send  troops  to  Ca- 
nada, as  that  the  presence  of  the  military 
in  Boston  had  lost  us  America.  There 
had  been  a  small  force  in  Lower  Canada. 
Perhaps  the  hon.  Member  thought  that  it 
had  caused  the  insurrection.  Perhaps  he 
thought  that  as 

'^  Our  force  was  great  because  it  was  so  small, 
'T would  have  been  greater  were  it  none  at  all.** 

Another  fault  he  had  to  find  with  the 
Colonial  Government  was  the  manner  in 
which  its  intentions  were  communicated  to 
the  Canadians.  Was  it  right  for  Lord 
Gosford,  with  a  knowledge  that  Gofem- 
ment  had  no  intention  of  granting  an 
Elective  Legislative  Council,  to  use  lan- 
guage of  this  nature — 

**  Th'  re  are  still  graver  matters  which  have 
been  made  the  grounds  of  petition  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  respecting  which  the  Commissioners 
are  not  precluded  from  entering  into  an  in- 
quiry. But  it  would  be  painful  to  speak  here 
of  dissensions  between  the  two  Legislative 
bodies  whom  I  address,  or  to  recapitulate  the 
faults  which  have  been  found  veith  the  Consti- 
tution of  either  body  by  the  other.'' 

Was  not  that  a  yague  instruction  of  an 
intention  to  open  the  Legislative  Council  ? 
Whether  Lord  Gosford  had  used  this  lan- 
guage for  the  purpose  of  deception  or  con- 
ciliation no  man  could  have  deemed  it 
right.  It  was  for  those  reasons  he  con- 
demned the  conduct  of  the  Colonial  Ad- 
ministration— for  this  reason  he  would 
vote  for  the  amendment  of  his  noble 
Friend.  He  did  not  pretend  to  be  blind 
to  the  probable  consequences  of  this 
motion  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  denied 
that  the  object  of  its  framers  was  such  as 
had  been  asserted.  The  Conservatives 
were  told  that  they  were  so  drunk  with 
recent  victories  that  they  wished  now  to 
go  farther,  and  turn  Ministers  from  their 
places.  They  wished  no  such  thing.  But 
they  were  called  on  to  express  an  opinion 
on  this  subject,  and  they  had  only  one  of 
three  courses  to  adopt.  One  was  to  give 
a  direct  negative  to  the  proposition  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  opposite — this,  holding  the 
opinions  they  did,  they  could  not  do ;  the 
second  was  to  vote  a  direct  affirmative, 
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whicb,  although  he  agreed  with  every  word 
contained  in  the  resolution,  would  nol 
■ufiiciently  expreu  hi>  opiaion  of  ihe  con- 
duct of  the  Colonial  Government,  and  the 
thiid  was  to  move  an  amendroent  like  the 
preient,  putting  ibeir  views  into  bo  dis- 
tinct a  rorm  Ihat  it  would  be  imposiible  to 
miatake  them.  And  as  he  had  heard  so 
many  threeta  and  vaunlBhe  would  tell  the 
House  the  course  the  Government  would 
be  obliged  to  lake.  They  had  been  dared  to 
reject  the  motion  or  the  hon.  Baronet,  the 
Member  Tor  I^eda,  and  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  on  the  amendment.  They 
would  do  DO  such  thing.  They  would 
move  that  the  words  o(  the  resolution 
should  stand,  and  on  that  take  a  division. 
What  would  be  the  consequence?  The 
Radicals,  because  they  disputed  the  pre- 
amble of  the  amendment,  would  be  com- 
pelled by  the  tactics  of  the  Ministers  Co 
vote  for  it.  The  Conservatives  had  been 
taunted  with  seeking  to  catch  ihe  votes  of 
the  Radicals  :  but  let  the  division  be  scru- 
tinised, and  it  would  soon  be  seen  on 
which  side  the— he  would  not  say  dis- 
graceful— but  artful  coalition  was  courted, 
Sir  George  Grey  wished,  before  he  en- 
tered into  the  topics  which  had  been  re- 
ferred to  by  the  han>  Gentleman  who  had 
last  spoken,  to  make  one  allusion  to  thai 
motion,  which  hod  given  occasion  to 
debate,  and  to  the  amendment  of  his  noble 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Liverpool.  The 
motim  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  the  Membei 
for  Leeds,  was  almost  forgotten,  though 
the  noble  Lord  had  taken  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet under  his  patronage,  end  without, 
of  course,  any  previous  concert,  or  any 
design  to  win  the  hon.  Baronet's  support. 
The  hun.  Member  for  Aylesbury  declared 
tiiat  he  was  willing  to  vote  for  the  motion, 
wholly  uncalled  for,  unjust  and  ungenerouE 
as  it  was ;  and  only  refrained  from  doing 
■o  because  he  preferred  the  amendment  □{ 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Liverpool. 
He  thought  that  he  should  do  gross  injus- 
tice to  Lord  Gleuelg,  under  whom  he  had 
now  the  honour  and  the  satisfaction  oE 
serving  for  the  three  last  years,  if  he  fol> 
lowed  the  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for 
Leeds,  through  the  long  course  of  bin 
rambles  all  over  the  globe  to  find  materialti 
for  attacking  Lord  Glenelg.  The  turn. 
Baronet  had  not  only  travelled  over  the 
whole  globe,  he  had  given  severa]  notices 
of  his  intended  motion,  as  so  many  adver- 
tisements for  the  collection  of  grievances 
from  all  quarters  to  help  him  in  making 
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out  hii  caw,  and  assist  him  ia  imnugoing 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Glenelg.  The  hon. 
Baronet's  signal  failure  atrorded  ample 
testimony  that  that  conduct,  arraigned  at  it 
was  by  an  Oppoution,  formidable  In  num- 
bers and  in  talent,  and  not  over-scrupulous 
in  their  modes  of  attack,  was  such  as  to 
mable  his  noble  Friend  to  treat  all  these 
imputations  with  scorn.  On  every  ptnnt 
ixinnected  with  the  colonial  policy  oi  the 
Administration,  be  (Sir  George  Grey) 
would  be  willing  to  meet  the  hon.  Baronet 
or  the  noble  Ld3,  or  both,  on  any  motion 
they  might  choose  to  bring  forward,  when- 
ever they  pleased.  He  should  be  happy  to 
give  them  every  explanation  on  every  point 
of  colonial  policy  of  which  they  disap- 
proved. What  had  been  the  conduct  of 
hon.  Members  opposite  ?  They  felt  the 
weakness  of  the  case  which  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, the  Member  for  l.eeds,  had  made 
out,  and,  by  way  of  assisting  him,  had 
raked  up  a  story  about  private  individuals 
doing  the  duty  of  his  noble  Friend,  the 
Colonial  Secretary.  He  thought  he  had  a 
right  to  demand  the  authority  which  could 
be  brought  forward  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Aylesbury,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
assertion,  that  within  these  few  days  a 
draft  of  a  Bill  had  been  sent  in  to  Lord 
Glenels  connected  with  the  constitution  of 
New  South  Wales  by  a  gentleman  who 
was  utterly  unconnected  with  that  colony, 
and  that  Lord  Glenelg  had  neglected  the 
duty  which  devolved  upon  him,  and  suf- 
fered it  to  be  performed  by  a  gentleman 
utterly  unconnected  with  the  colony.  Iliis 
had  been  asserted  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Aylesbury  in  aid  of  the  catalogue  of 
offences  charged  by  the  hon.  Baronet,  the 
Member  for  Leeds,  against  his  noble  Friend. 
He  utterly  denied  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. Very  many  similar  statements 
had  been  made  on  various  occasions,  and, 
for  anything  he  knew,  the  statement  in 
question  might  have  appeared  in  The 
Morning  Post  of  that  day.  He  did  not 
wish  to  refer  to  the  daily  channels  of 
calumny  ;  he  made  it,  in  fact,  an  invariable 
rule  to  abstain  from  noticing  them;  but 
when  such  a  charge  was  made  by  an  hon. 
Member  of  that  Hotise  in  his  place,  be  was 
bound  to  give  it  the  most  unequivocal 
denial.  If  this  was  all  the  as^tance  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Aylesbury  could 
bring  to  the  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for 
Leeds,  he  did  not  think  the  hon.  Baronet 
owed  much  gratitude  to  bis  new  ally.  He 
would  only  say  with  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, that  locJcing  at  the  colony  of  New 
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South  Wales,  he  would  be  fully  prepared 
on  a  more  fitting  occasion,  and  when  the 
House  was  disposed  to  attend  to  that  re- 
mote colony,  to  show  that  the  very  great 
improvements  that  had  been  made  in  the 
Government  of  that  colony  had  originated 
since  the  period  of  1831,  when  Lord  Ripon 
assumed  the  seals  of  the  Colonial-office,  and 
that  the  greatest  possible  improvements 
had  been  made  with  regard  to  emigration, 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  convicts, 
to  education,  and  other  important  subjects, 
since  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Glenelg)  had 
held  the  seals  of  office.  Upon  this  subject 
he  should  be  prepared  on  a  fitting  occasion 
to  meet  any  charge  that  should  be  brought 
before  the  House.  He  would  come,  then, 
to  the  main  question  before  the  House,  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  an  amendment 
to  which  he  must  say  was  brought  forward 
without  any  justification.  It  had  been 
alleged^  indeed,  by  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  Liverpool,  that  it  was  brought 
forward  under  a  painful  necessity.  He 
thought  that  the  noble  Lord  was  embar- 
rassed in  bringing  it  forward,  not  so  much 
from  the  pain  he  felt  in  bringing  it  forward, 
as  from  the  difficulty  which  the  noble  Lord 
felt  in  tackinff  his  amendment  to  the  motion 
and  speech  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Leeds.  The  noble  Lord  had  said, 
truly,  that  he  did  not  expect  such  a  speech 
from  the  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for 
Leeds.  He  had  seen  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, the  Member  for  Tamworth,  and  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Pem- 
broke, and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  the  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Member  for 
Newark,  all,  in  anticipation  of  the  motion 
and  speech  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Leeds,  loaded  with  papers  relative 
to  the  affiiirs  of  Canada,  and  when  the  hon. 
Baronet,  the  Member  for  Leeds,  conclud- 
ing his  speech  with  merely  a  passing  allu. 
sion  to  Canada,  and  making  a  series  of 
comments  on  the  conduct  of  the  Colonial 
Government  when  their  party  was  in 
office,  which  was  likely  to  excite  rather 
unpleasant  recollections,  astonishment  and 
disappointment  were  depicted  in  the  coun- 
tenances of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  Liverpool,  could  gather 
courage  to  rise  and  move  his  cut-and.dry 
amendment.  As  to  the  time  at  which  this 
motion  was  brought  forward,  he  agreed  with 
his  right  hon.  Friend,  the  Vice  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  thinking  it  a 
most  extraordinary  proceedings-after  the 


affiiirs  of  Canada  had  been  so  often  before 
the  House — after  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  detailed  their  policy,  and  that 
policy  had  been  approved  of — and  after  the 
House,  by  a  large  majority,  and  as  a  maxk 
of  the  greatest  confidence,  had  placed  extra- 
ordinary powers  in  their  hands, — that  an 
amendment  should  be  made  by  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite,  tending  to  remove  that 
Government  from  office,  and  to  claim  for 
themselves  that  confidence  which  was 
implied  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers 
which  the  House  had  already  confided  to 
the  present  Government.  It  was  not 
enough  to  say  that  on  that  occasion  una- 
nimity was  so  desirable  that  the  House 
agreed,  as  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
North  Lancashire,  had  said,  to  repose  in 
her  Majesty's  Government  a  generous  con- 
fidence. The  real  fact  was,  as  stated  by 
his  right  hon.  Friend,  the  political  horiaon 
was  then  dark  and  clouded,  and  a  heavy 
responsibility  would  have  rested  on  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  before  the  Canada 
Bill  had  passed  that  House,  and  before  the 
insurrection  had  been  so  quietly  suppressed 
in  Canada  as  it  now  appeared  to  be,  if  they 
had  come  forward  at  the  time,  and  said 
that  Government  ought  not  to  be  intrusted 
with  those  powers.  While  the  result  of 
the  insurrection  was  uncertain,  the  right 
hon.  and  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  hardly 
liked  to  say,  "  You  have  been  a  vacillatinff 
Ministry,  unfit  to  govern,  and  we  wiu 
take  your  places."  That  would  have  been 
a  manly  course  of  proceeding.  But  it.  ap- 
peared to  him  that  it  was  not  a  Parliament* 
ary  course  for  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to 
adopt  the  policy  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment, to  concur  in  the  address  to  the 
Throne,  to  pledge  the  House  to  take  effect-* 
ive  measures  to  remedy  the  evils  that  ex- 
isted in  Canada,  to  wail  till  they  had  the 
full  details  of  the  scheme  which  the  Go- 
vermcnt  intended  to  propose,  and  without 
in  the  slightest  degree  attempting  to  call 
in  question  the  conduct  of  Government, 
with  a  view  to  their  removal  from  office. 
The  hon.  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  had 
prudently  waited  till  the  insurrection  was 
at  an  end,  and  then  they  proposed  a  vote 
of  censure  to  remove  the  Administration* 
This  course  must  have  been  forced,  he  was 
sure,  on  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite 
(Sir  R.  Peel),  because,  pending  the  discus- 
sions on  the  Canada  Bill,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  been  invited  to  express  his 
opinion  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Go- 
vernment, and  he  declined.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet,  the  Member  for  Tamworth,  stated 
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that  he  would  not  interfere  with  the 
responsibility  attached  to  those  measures; 
but  now  the  right  hon.  Baronet  felt  a 
pressure,  perhaps,  from  the  other  right  hon. 
Baronet,  the  Member  for  Pembroke  (Sir  J. 
Graham),  who  had  but  lately  taken  his 
seat,  animated  by  the  speech  which  he  had 
delivered  to  the  Conservative  electors  of 
Cumberland — a  speech,  the  talent  of  which 
he  must  admire,  however  little  he  could  give 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  credit  for  candour 
and  generosity.  The  right  hon.  Baronet, 
who  had  not  been  present  at  the  debates  on 
a  former  occasion,  was  anxious,  doubtless, 
to  express  his  opinion  upon  the  conduct  of 
Government,  and  doubly  anxious  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  evincing,  that  he  possessed 
talents  for  exercising  the  authority  of  the 
Colonial-office.  He  would  ask,  what  was 
the  object  of  this  cut-and-dry  amendment, 
the  fruit  of  a  month's  notice  ?  Looking  at 
it  with  respect  to  Canada,  he  would  ask, 
what  was  it  good  for  ?  The  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  Liverpool,  and  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  North  Lancashire, 
had  addressed  themselves  to  a  party  on  that 
(the  Ministerial)  side  of  the  House;  but 
another  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  said,  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  conciliate  any  party  on 
that  side  of  the  House,  or  rather  that  he 
did  not  want  that  party  to  vote  with  him  ; 
but  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  North 
liancashire,  said  to  some  Gentlemen  on  that 
(the  Ministerial)  side  of  the  House,  "  You 
have  voted,  piece  by  piece,  against  the  Ca- 
nadian policy  of  the  present  Government, 
and  now,  when  I  ask  you  to  condemn  tl:at 
policy  wholesale,  you  cannot  refuse  your 
votes."  But  he  begged  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
that  side  of  the  House  to  recollect  that  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Liverpool, 
called  upon  the  House  to  censure  the  con- 
ciliatory policy,  and  not  the  coercive  policy, 
of  the  present  Government.  'J'he  present 
Government  had  adopted  coercive  measures 
only  when  conciliation  failed.  They  had 
adopted  these  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  a 
conviction  of  their  necessity.  They  had 
adopted  it  at  the  hazard  of  losing  some  of 
their  friends.  Whv  did  the  noble  Lord 
censure  ?  It  was  not  that  they  had 
adopted  coercion  after  conciliation  failed. 
It  was  because  in  1 834  they  did  not  support 
the  Bill  brought  in  by  the  noble  Lord  him- 
self. It  was  because  that  Bill  was  not  then 
adopted.  The  noble  Lord  made  a  direct 
charge  against  the  present  Government 
because  they  did  not  adopt  the  repeal  of  the 
Act  passed  in  183L  He  was  prepared  to 
prove,  he  was  ready  to  contend,  that  the 
VOL.XLI.    {tH} 


repeal  of  that  Act,  at  the  time,  would  be  a 
gross  violation  of  the  constitutional  privi- 
leges of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  of 
those  rights  and  benefits,  the  granting  of 
which  had  so  recently  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  British  Parliament.  With  refer- 
ence to  his  noble  Friend,  the  Member  for 
Liverpool,  he  would  say  another  word  be- 
fore he  proceeded  further.  His  noble 
Friend,  who  thought  he  acted  with  perfect 
consistency  on  this  occasion,  accused  them 
(Ministers)  of  doing  that  which  he  blamed 
Sir  George  Murray  for  not  doing  in  1830. 
Sir  George  Murray  missed  on  that  occasion 
the  golden  opportunity  of  introducing  a 
conciliatory  policy  into  the  two  provinces. 
That  course  had  been  recommended  bv  the 
Committee  appointed  in  1828,  of  which  his 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Sandon)  was  a  mem- 
ber, and  yet  he  would  now  censure  the 
Government  for  taking  that  course  which 
he  already  censured  Sir  George  Murray  for 
not  having  taken.  This,  he  must  say,  was 
not  consistent  in  his  noble  Friend,  but  was 
grossly  inconsistent.  The  Committee  of 
1828  recommended  the  surrender  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Crown.  The  report  of 
that  Committee,  which  would  have  pro- 
duced a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  all  the 
difficulties  that  existed,  and  the  distrusts 
that  were  engendered,  was  thwarted 
by  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  was  a  member,  and  of  which 
Sir  G.  Murray  was  a  minister,  to  adopt  a 
conciliatory  policy,  as  the  Committee  re- 
commended. The  noble  Lord,  the  Member 
for  Liverpool,  being  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  feeling  the  importance  of  delay 
and  hesitation  in  adopting  that  policy 
which  alone  could  inspire  any  reasonable 
hope  of  settling  the  differences  that  existed, 
endeavoured  to  hasten  Sir  George  Murray, 
in  the  execution  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee.  How,  then,  could  the 
noble  Lord  now  come  forward  and  say 
that  if  the  present  Government  did  that 
which  he  censured  Sir  George  Murray  for 
not  doing,  he  (Lord  Sandon)  would  not 
only  censure  then),  but  he  would  actually 
be  the  person  to  move  their  rejection  from 
office.  The  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
North  Lancashire,  said,  that  from  the  pe- 
riod of  the  abandonment  of  the  Bill  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1834,  he  dated  the 
commencement  of  the  imbecility  and  irre- 
solution of  the  Government.  To  this 
remark  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  begged  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
the  Member  for  Tamworth.  The  noble 
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Lord,  the  Member  for  North  Lancashire^ 
stated^  that  from  the  period  of  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Bill  of  which  he  gave 
notice  in  1 834 — namely,  a  bill  to  restore 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  the  right  to 
appropriate  the  revenues  granted  to  the 
House  of  Assembly,  the  noble  Lord  dated 
the  commencement  of  that  imbecility  and 
irresolution  of  which  he  complained.  "^J  he 
House  must  remember  that  in  the  winter 
of  1834,  the  Government  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  came  into  office. 
It  was  made  a  matter  of  boast,  and  justly, 
for  he  did  not  wish  to  detract  from  any 
man's  merits,  that  Lord  Aberdeen,  during 
the  five  months  that  he  was  in  office,  gave 
a  very  painful  and  careful  attention  to  the 
affiiirs  of  Canada ;  and  a  few  days  before 
that  noble  Earl  left  office  he  actualh'  sent 
instructions  to  the  Governor  General  which 
contained  a  full  development  of  the  policy 
which  the  tlien  Government  was  prepared 
to  adopt  with  regard  to  Lower  Canada. 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  had  the  advantage 
of  knowing  the  course  which  was  pursued 
by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  North 
Lancashire,  and  as  these  instructions  were 
placed  on  record  for  the  information  of  the 
present  Government,  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  they  contained  opinions 
which  did  gi*eat  credit  to  the  judgment, 
ability,  and  penetration,  of  the  noble  Earl. 
In  these  instructions  it  was  stated,  that  the 
course  of  policy  proposed  by  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  North  Lancashire, 
was  a  course  of  policy  which  could  not  be 
advantageously  pursued.  It  was  the  de- 
liberate judgment  of  the  colonial  minister 
(the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  that  such  a  course 
of  policy  pught  not  to  be  pursued,  and 
that  they  could  only  hope  for  an  aniiciiblc 
adjustment  of  the  diffijrences  that  existed 
from  a  general  surrender  not  only  of  the 
revenues  before  mentioned,  but  of  the 
whole  of  the  revenues  of  the  Crown, 
casual  and  territorial,  in  return  for  a 
moderate  civil  list ;  such  a  civil  livst  as 
Lord  Ripon  proposed — namely,  5,900/., 
with,  in  addition,  a  small  sum  for  contin- 
gencies. This  Wis  the  very  policy  pur- 
sued-by  the  present  Government.  They 
had  cordially  adopted  the  instructions  which 
Lord  Aberdeen  had  prepared  for  Lord  Am- 
herst, which  in  spirit,  and  substance,  had 
been  sent  to  Lord  Gosford  with  respect  to 
the  surrender  of  the  revenues  of  the  Crown. 
He  must,  therefore,  leave  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  the  Member  for  Tarn  worth,  and 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  North 
Lancasliire,  to  settle  this  question  of  colo- 


nial policy  between  them,  and  their  new 
ally  the  hon.  Member  for  Leeds.  He 
hoped  they  would  settle  it  before  they  went 
into  one  or  the  other  of  the  lobbies  together, 
and  that  the  House  would  take  care  that 
in  settling  it  they  did  not  violate  the  com.- 
pact  entered  into  with  the  Canadian  House 
of  Assembly.  Tlie  noble  Lord,  the  Mem- 
ber for  North  I^ncashire,  had  last  night 
read  a  passage  from  one  of  the  papers  that 
had  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
but  if  tiie  noble  Ijord  had  read  the  whole 
of  the  passage,  it  would  be  found  to  estab- 
lish the  opinions  for  which  he  was  then 
contending.  He  would  ask,  was  it  right 
thus  to  lead  the  House  to  suppose,  by 
omitting  part  of  a  statement,  that  it  bore 
a  different  meaning  from  its  real,  consist- 
ently supjwrting  a  cut  and  dry  amendment 
by  cut  and  dry  extracts?  The  nolle  Lord, 
the  Member  for  North  I^ncashire,  talked 
of  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Commis* 
sioners  about  the  repeal  of  the  Act  being 
a  most  objectionable  mode  of  meeting  the 
existing  difficulties,  but  that  opinion  was 
not  worded  in  the  vague  and  undefined 
terms  whicli  might  be  supposed  from  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord.  He  (Sir  G. 
Grey)  would  take  the  liberty  of  reading 
an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Commia- 
si(mers  of  1 836.  There  was  certainly  some- 
thing in  that  report  which  would  seem  to 
countenance  the  opinions  of  the  noble  Lord 
with  respect  to  the  repeal  of  the  l4th 
George  3rd,  but  then  the  recommendation 
was  to  suspend,  not  to  repeal,  the  Act. 
The  Commissioners  went  on  to  say  :— 

'*  So  great,  indeed,  will  be  the  powers  re- 
maining to  the  Assembly,  that  doubts  have 
been  suggested  whether  the  alteration  of  the 
1st  and  2nd  William  4th,  c.  23,  though  it  may 
abate  the  immediate  difficulties  of  the  pro- 
vince, will  be  of  any  permanent  avail.  In 
this  point  of  view  it  is  observed,  that  the 
Assembly  may  continue  its  war  upon  the  co- 
ordinate branches  of  the  legislature  with  more 
violence  than  ever ;  that  the  resumption  of 
the  duties  under  the  14ih  George  3rd,  c.  88, 
will  only  restore  the  government  to  the  same 
position  in  which  it  maintained  an  udsucC6SS« 
ful  conflict  with  the  Assembly  in  former  years; 
and  therefore  that  it  would  be  better  at  once 
to  advance  a  step  further,  and  suspend  the 
Constitutional  Act  of  1791,  for  a  limited  num. 
ber  of  years.  However  startling  the  proposal, 
it  is  said  that  many  arguments  may  be  adduced 
in  its  support ;  that  not  only  it  will  be  more 
decisive,  but  that,  being  more  evidently  based 
on  the  difficulty  of  working  the  free  institu- 
tions of  Great  Britain,  in  a  country  disturbed 
by  the  jealousies  of  a  divided  population,  the 
proceeding  would  be  less  offensive    to  the 
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other  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  tlian  a  mode 
of  action  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  thai 
in  other  cases  equally  a  refractory  assembly 
nould  be  deemed  liable  lo  a  curullment  oF 
privileges. 

*'  We  cannot,  however,  underlake  lo  reeoni- 
niend  such  a  plan.  Independently  of  the 
general  objections  (o  any  course  which  would 
Idc  not  merely  unpopular,  but  uilerly  uncon- 
ceived  by  the  community  nl  large  before  it9 
adoption;  of  which,  therefore,  neither  the 
advuntagea  nor  llie  defects  have  been  evposrd 
by  the  light  of  public  discussion,  nor  the  ex- 
tent of  probable  opposition  to  it  indicated, 


shrink  from  the  n 
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These  were  the  opinions  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  it  would  be  seen  that  they 
admitted  such  a  course  would  lie  beset  with 
doubts  and  ditliculties.  They  also  admitted 
that  it  would  only  serve  to  reliere  the 
colunial  government  from  the  immediate 
pressure,  and  was  a  course  which  should 
not  be  resorted  to  unless  warranted  by  the 
greatest  necessity.  He  would  now  request 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  opinion 
of  Sir  George  Gipps,  which  had  great 
weight  with  the  Government,  and  which, 
perhaps,  would  also  he  listened  to  atten- 
tively by  the  noble  Lord  (Stanley).  The 
passage  was  as  follows : — 

"  I  join  in  the  main  recommendelioi)  of  the 
report,  namely,  that,  as  an  iro  mediate  measure, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  a  suspension  or  altera- 
tion of  the  191  and  2nd  William  4th,  c.  23; 
and  I  do  to  because,  while  I  think  the  demands 
of  the  Assembly  cannot  be  complied  with,  I 
know  no  way  by  which  the  means  of  paying 
the  public  servaiiis  and  of  carrying  on  the 
government  can  be  procured,  except  by  the 
resumption  of  the  rerenues  of  the  14tli  George 
the  3rd,  unless,  indeed,  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment  shonid  be  disposed  lo  furnish  the  money, 
nhiih  I  think  very  improbable,  or  that  il  he 
deiermined  at  once  lo  suspend  the  Consiiiu. 
lional  Act  of  1791.  This  latter  course  is  one 
which  I  caonoi  take  upon  niyselflhe  respoqsi- 
bility  of  advising,  though  in  some  respects  I 
think  it  would  be  hardly  more  objectionable  than 
the  suspension  of  the  Act  of  William  the  4tli, 
whilst  It  would  unqiieslionably  be  more  effi- 
cacious. I  am,  indeed,  very  far  froa  regarding 
the  resumption  of  the  revenues  of  the  54lh 
George  the  3rd  as  a  safe,  easy,  or  efGcacious, 
measure ;  and  it  is  only  with  the  greatest 
reluctance  thai  t  can  conlemplale  a  course  of 
proceeding  which  will  late  from  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people  their  now  acknowledged 
privilege  of  disposing  of  all  moneys  raised 
within  the  province  by  taxation.  The  Assem- 
bly, by  the  suspension  of  the  Act  1  and  2  Wil- 
liam the  4tli,  will  be  deprived,  it  is  true,  of  a 
portion  of  its  power,  but  it  will  still  remain 
in  possewioD  of nm^le  means  of  thwarting  the 


Government,  and  these  means  we  mav  eipect 

to  see  il  exerl  with  an  unscrupulous  nostilily. 
The  suspension  of  this  Act  is,  moreover,  Ihe 
measure  which  they  expect;  for  lliey  had  due 
notice  ofitin  1834;  and  for  which  tljpy,  to  a 
certain  extent,  are  prepared.  The  Assembly, 
even  when  deprived  of  the  revenues  of  Ine 
14th  George  the  3rd,  will  retain  its  control 
over  funds  nearly  twice  as  great  as  those  in 
the  hands  of  the  executive;  and  although  Ihe 
House  may  not  have  power  to  dispose  of  ihem 
at  its  discretion,  it  will  at  any  rate  be  able  to 
lock  them  up,  especially  lo  prevent  the  appli* 
cation  of  them  to  any  purpose  farourable  to 
the  Government,  or  to  the  intereais  of  the  Bri- 
tish pnrly.  It  may  also  refuse  lo  pass  bills 
required  by  the  commercial  inieresti,  such, for 
instance,  as  bills  for  the  renewal  of  the  char- 
lers  of  the  Quebec  and  Montreal  banks,  both 
of  which  will  expire  in  July,  1B37.  When  I 
consider,  therefore,  Ihe  hitler  hostility,  or 
rather  fury,  niih  which  ihe  Assembly  will  be 
animated  against  the  British  Government  and 
ag^iinst  British  interests,  the  invectives  which, 
under  ihe  direction  of  ils  practised  leaders,  it 
will  pour  forth  against  England,  lbs  power  it 
will  possess  of  spreading  disaffection  wilhin 
the  province,  and  inviting'  interference  from 
without,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  the 
Goternraenl  can  be  carried  on  with  advantage, 
and  I  cannot  help  fearing  thai  wa  shall  ulti- 
mately be  driven  to  abandon  the  country  with 
all  the  shame  of  failure  upon  us,  or  to 
maintain  it  at  a  cost    inflniiely   beyond    in 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  George 
Gippa.  Now,  as  between  the  noble  Mem- 
ber for  North  Lancashire  and  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, the  Member  for  Leeds,  how  could 
matters  be  adjusted?  Surely,  the  hoa. 
Baronet  would  not  vote  for  such  a  inea- 
sure  OS  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord,  whidi 
he  thought  the  only  measure  for  the  ad- 
justment of  the  Canadian  question.  Tbft 
Bill  would  have  been  rejected  even  b;  tbe 
Committee  which  tbe  noble  Lord  himsejf 
nominated.  There  seemed  to  be  a  greftt 
difference  of  opinion  even  amongst  Gentle- 
men opposite,  aa  to  tbe  manner  in  which 
the  Canadas  were  lo  be  governed,  and  it 
would  be  de^rable  to  know  Imffire  dx 
House  went  to  a  division — it  would  be 
requiaite  in  deciding  the  votes — to  aacerUin 
what  was  the  course  of  policy  propoaej  to 
be  acted  upon  with  respect  to  Canada  jn 
place  of  that  pursued  by  the  preaeQt  Gv- 
vemment'  The  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lotd 
Stanley)  had,  with  his  characteiifltic  ctiv- 
alry  of  disposition,  avowed  himself  readf, 
not  only  to  follow  up  the  principiea  of  tbe 
despatch  which  the  hon.  Member  ioi 
Tynemouth  had  told  them  produced  such  a 
■ensatiou  in  the  colony,  but,  not  satisfied 
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with  this,  he  would  repeal  the  1 4th  of 
George  the  3rd.  That  would  not,  how- 
ever, please  the  noble  Lord's  Friends. 
Would  the  noble  l^rd  then  turn  to  their 
opinions^  and  recommend  the  policy  sanc- 
tioned by  Lord  Aberdeen  and  adopted  by 
the  present  Government,  and  surrender  the 
whole  of  the  casual  and  territorial  revenues 
of  the  Crown  upon  the  grant  of  a  moderate 
civil  list.^  He  might  say  a  great  deal  with 
regard  to  various  points  raised  in  the  in- 
structions of  Lord  Aberdeen  to  Lord  Am- 
herst. The  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
Liverpool,  stated,  on  what  he  called  tlie 
best  authority,  that  he  knew  that  Lord 
Amherst  would  have  been  absent  only  two 
months  on  his  mission ;  that  in  that  short 
space  Canada  would  have  been  pacified,  and 
all  the  diflerences  settled  j  and  the  noble 
Lord  further  stated,  that  Lord  Amherst  was 
instructed  to  adjust  those  differences,  and 
not  to  inquire  into  them.  The  distinction 
thus  attempted  to  be  drawn  was  a  fallacy 
which  had  been  before  exposed  in  the 
House — a  fallacy  which,  however  often  it 
had  been  exposed,  was  still  repeated  by 
hon.  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  Lord  Amherst  went  out  to  exer- 
cise the  powers  which  an  executive  go- 
vernor could  exercise  without  having  those 
powers  enlarged  by  Parliament — he  went 
out  to  redress  those  grievances  merely 
which  he  could  redress  in  his  executive  ca- 
pacity ;  but  Lord  Gosford,  a  general 
governor,  had  the  same  power,  and  he  went 
out  with  almost  the  same  instructions  as  were 
prepared  for  Lord  Amherst,  those  instruc- 
tions having  been  urged  upon  Lord  Gosford 
with  the  full  force  with  which  they  had 
been  urged  upon  Lord  Amherst.  But  Lord 
Gosford  was  instructed  to  give  a  decided 
refusal  to  allow  of  the  change  in  the  Legis- 
lative Council  which  was  demanded  by  the 
House  of  Assembly,  and  was  it  on  this 
ground  that  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member 
lor  North  Lancashire,  was  prepared  to  vote 
with  those  hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  side  of 
the  House  who  had  quarrelled  with  the 
Government  because  they  refused  to  make 
this  change  ?  The  noble  Loril,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Liverpool,  charged  the  Government 
with  delay  in  nominating  the  Legislative 
Council.  The  noble  Lord  ought  to  know 
that  it  was  impossible  to  nominate  legisla- 
tive councillors  without  a  tnandamus  from 
the  Crown.  The  reason  of  the  delay  in 
filling  up  the  latter  was  that,  as  the  ap- 
pointments were  for  life,  the  most  scrupu- 
lous care  should  be  observed  before  they 
were    made.      These    circumstances     he 


would  not  enter  further  into,  as  they  had 
been  already  explained  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Tynemouth.     It  was  impossible  in 
the  state  of  things  in  Canada  at  that  time 
to  select  councillors  who  would  secure  the 
confidence  at  the  same  time  of  the  people 
and  the  Government ;  and    unless    these 
ends  wete  attained  the  nominations  would 
be  of  no  use.     The  people  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  men  of  Liberal  opinions,  nor 
of  even  ultra- Liberals,  who  did  not  go  with 
them   the   entire   way.     When    the  noble 
Lord  read  a  passage  from  a  dispatch  of  Lord 
Gosford  on  this  subject,  he  asked  the  noble 
Lord  if  he  had  read  the  whole  dispatch,  as, 
from  the  construction   given   to  it,  it  was 
evident  that  the  noble  Lord  knew  nothing 
of  it.     The  next  passage  shewed  that,  ac- 
cording to  Lord   Gosford,   this   delay  was 
attributable   to   circumstances  over  which 
Lord  Glenelg  had  no  control.  The  moment 
this  part  of  the  dispatch  was  read,  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Sandon)  became  sensible  that 
it  exonerated  Lord  Glenelg  from  all  blame 
on  this  account.     There  was  another  point 
to  which  he   wished    to  advert.     A  com- 
plaint had  been  brought  against  Govern- 
ment on  the  ground  that  there  was  not  a 
sufficient  ndmber  of  troops  in  Canada,  and 
this  charge  had  been  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  to  the 
contrary  of  an  illustrious  Duke  in  the  other 
House — notwithstanding    that   the   result 
had  satisfactorily  proved,  that  there  was  a 
sufficient  number  of  troops — and  notwith 
standing   the  testimony  of  a   person  con- 
nected with  the  province,  a   most  distin- 
guished officer.  Sir  John  Colborne,  who  for 
the  last  two   years    had   commanded  the 
troops  in  the  province.     Why  did  not  hon. 
Gentlemen    opposite    bring    forward    the 
charge  that  the  province  was  not  sufficiently 
defended  before  the  insurrection  took  place? 
They  then  heard  nothing  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  number  of  troops.     [**  Mr. 
Roebuck   said   so !  "]]     He   was  somewhat 
surprised    to     find    that     Mr.     Roebuck 
had    become    an     authority    with     Gen- 
tlemen   opposite.       From    the    numerous 
conversations   in   which   hon.    Gentlemen 
in  this  House,  and  some  out  of   it,  who 
were  connected  with  Canada,    took   part, 
it  appeared  to  be  the  opinion  universally 
entertained,  shared  in  by  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, and  every  military  oflScer,  as  well  as 
by  Lord  Gosford,  that  there  wa«  a  suffi- 
cient number  of   troops.     Yet  they  were 
now  told  by  those  who  were  enlightened, 
no  doubt  by  the  result  which  had  taken 
place,  that  they  (the  Government)  o\ight 
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hesitation  in  admitting  the  home  Govern- 
ment was  wrong,  and  the  colonists  were 
right;  for,  although  a  new  era  was  intro- 
duced by  Lord  Ripon,  he  did  not  go  the 
full  length  of  dealing  frankly  and  unre- 
servedly with  the  demands  which  were  put 
fotward.  There  was  always  something 
kept  back  in  the  concessions  with  regard  to 
revenue,  which  fully  justified  and  caused 
a  distrust  of  the  intentions  of  the  imperial 
Government.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1836'  an  address  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
of  New  Brunswick  being  agreed  to,  for 
the  surrender  of  a  reasonable  civil  list,  three 
gentlemen  were  deputed  by  the  House  of 
Assembly  in  order  personally  to  come  to  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  differences  which 
had  so  long  been  the  cause  of  most 
harassing  vexation.  These  gentlemen  came 
into  communication  wnth  Lord  Glenelg, 
who  diligently  applied  himself  to  the 
subject  of  their  demands.  He  held  se- 
veral personal  communications  with  the 
persons  so  selected  by  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly, and  looked  at  the  question  in  all  its 
bearings.  He  stated  his  views,  heard  their 
opinions,  and  finally  brought  about  the 
adoption  of  a  settlement  which  was  quite 
satisfactory,  not  by  concessions  of  every 
demand  which  was  made,  but  by  granting 
such,  as  upon  full  consideration  of  the 
whole  case,  mutual  concession  and  ample 
deliberation,  he  was  satisfied  ought  not  to 
be  any  longer  withheld.  They  waved 
all  unconstitutional  demands  when  it  was 
pointed  out  that  they  could  not  in  safety 
be  granted,  and  that  their  constitutional 
rights  were  restored,  not  with  a  niggardly 
hand,  but  in  a  liberal  and  confiding  spirit. 
And  how  were  these  proceedings  now 
described  ?  Why,  he  presumed  that  his 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Sandon)  alluded  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Colonial  Secretarv  with 
respect  to  all  our  North  American  colonies 
when  he  designated  it  as  being  vacillating 
and  showing  want  of  proper  energy.  Those 
gentlemen  to  whom  he  had  alluded,  having 
accomplished  the  olnect  of  their  mission  in 
the  summer  of  18.30,  returned  in  October, 
and  just  as  they  were  leaving  this  country, 
the  following  letter  was  addressed  by  them 
to  Lord  Glenelg  : — 

"London,  October,  1836. 

"  My  Lord, — After  the  highly  satisfactory 
conclusion  of  our  negotiations  with  your  Ijord- 
ship,  it  would  be  ungrateful  in  us  not  to  record, 
on  behalf  of  the  loyal  people  of  Now  Bruns- 
wick, our  sincere  and  hearty  thanks  to  our 
most  gracious  8ovcrei<;n  for  that  paternal 
solicitude  for  Iheir  welfare  so  clearly  mani- 


fested hy  the  personal  interest  which  hid  Ma- 
jesty has  been  pleased  to  take  in  the  important 
matters  of  the  address  which  we  have  had  the 
honour  to  present. 

"  We  would  also,  on  the  same  behalf,  con- 
vey our  most  grateful  acknowledgments  to  his 
.M>njesty*s  Government  in  general,  for  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  policy  which  has 
characterised  their  decisions  upon  the  various 
subjects  which  we  have  had  the  honour  to 
bring  to  their  notice,  and  to  your  Lordship  in 
particular,  for  the  attention  and  consideration 
which  your  J-,ordship  has  invariably  bestowed 
upon  our  representations. 

"If  the  principles  involved  in  your  Lord- 
ship's recent  instructions  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  New  Brunswick  be  carried  out 
in  practice  according  to  their  obvious  spirit 
and  intent,  we  have  ^ood  reason  to  hope  that 
ere  long  their  beneficial  effects  will  be  seen  in 
the  general  diffusion  of  contentment  and  pros- 
perity throughout  the  province,  in  the  rapid 
development  of  our  resources,  and  in  our 
stronger  and  more  inseparable  attachment  to 
the  land  and  government  of  our  fathers. 

"That  these  cheering  anticipations  may  be 
fully  realised,  and  lh:it  his  Majesty's  devoted 
subjects  in  New  Hrunswick  may  ever  grate- 
fully remember  under  whose  auspices  and 
instrumentality  their  destiny  has  been  im- 
proved, is  the  hearlftjlt  desire  of, 

"  My  Lord,  yours,  &c., 

(Signed)  "William  Crane. 

**  L.  A.  WiLMOT. 

"  To  the  Lord  Glenelg,  &.,  &c." 

The  conduct,  then,  of  his  noble  Friend, 
acting  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, with  respect  to  the  great  ques-. 
tions  which  were  at  that  time  agitated,  led 
to  the  complete  settlement  of  those  difier- 
ences  which  were  left  untouched  by  the 
able  men  who  were  endued  with  so  much 
wisdom,  forethought,  and  judgment,  and 
who  previously  filled  the  office  now  occu« 
pied  by  his  noble  Friend.  These  eminent 
persons  had  failed  in  attaining  so  desirable 
an  object,  not  from  wilful  abuse  of  their 
duties,  but  through  that  neglect  and  want 
of  attention  now  so  readily  charged  upon 
the  present  Colonial  Secretary.  In  De» 
cember,  1836,  certain  resolutions  were 
passed  in  New  Brunswick,  and  transmitted 
to  this  country.  They  were  agreed  to 
without  a  dissentient  voice,  and  were 
equally  satisfactory  and  complimentary  to 
the  acts  of  the  Government. 

"December  26,1836. 

''  Resolved,  That  this  House  entertain  a 
high  sense  of  the  attention  shown  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Glenelg,  his  Majesty's  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Colonial  Department^ 
to  the   deputation  during  the  progress  of  the 
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negotiations    carried    on    by  them   with  his 
Lordship  on  the  subject  of  iheir  mission." 

«  Decerater  28,  1836. 

'*  Resolved,  unanimously,  as  the  opinion  of 
this  committee,  That  the  dispatches  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Lord  Glenelg,  containing  the 
determination  of  his  Majesty's  Government 
with  respect  to  the  various  important  matters 
brought  under  its  consideration  last  Session, 
in  an  address  presented  by  a  deputation  from 
this  House,  should  afford  the  House  the  most 
entire  satisfaction,  and  that  the  requisite  mea- 
sures be  taken  as  speedily  as  possible  by  the 
House,  in  order  that  the  views  of  his  Majes- 
ty's Government,  so  far  as  may  depend  upon 
the  House,  may  be  carried  into  full  and  com- 
plete effect. 

"Resolved  unanimously,  as  the  opinion  of 
this  committee.  That  the  House  should  enter- 
tain a  deep  sense  of  the  high  obligations  they 
owe  to  his  Majesty's  Government  for  the 
promptness  with  which  the  representations 
contained  in  the  address  were  attended  to ; 
the  solicitude  expressed  for  a  satisfactoiy  set- 
tlement of  the  various  matters  brought  under 
their  consideration  ;  and  the  results  produced 
by  the  negotiation  carried  on  between  his 
Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  Slate  for  the 
Colonies  and  the  deputation ;  and  that  a 
Select  Committee  should  be  appointed  by  the 
House  to  have  such,  their  sentiments,  laid  at 
the  foot  of  the  Throne." 

These  resolutions  were  undoubtedly 
most  gratifying  to  the  noble  Lord,  highly 
complimentary  to  the  Government  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  and  to  the  department  of 
which  he  was  the  head.  But  his  noble 
Friend  did  not  wish  to  blazon  forth  his 
merits  in  this  respect.  He  did  not  present 
himself  to  Parliament  as  the  adjuster  of 
differences  which  other  secretaries  had  left 
unredressed,  though  his  noble  Friend 
adopted  means  of  adjustment  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution, conciliating  the  goodwill,  winning 
the  affections,  and  warming  the  ardent 
loyalty  of  the  people  to  the  Sovereign,  and 
strengthening  their  attachment  to  the 
mother  country.  He  must  trouble  the 
House  with  another  resolution,  which  was 
short,  and  which  could  not  be  said  to  have 
originated  in  a  mere  hasty  ebullition  of 
feeling  on  the  return  of  the  deputies,  but 
which  proved  that  months  afterwards  the 
same  feelings — and  personal  feelings — 
towards  the  Colonial  Secretary  still  per- 
vaded the  minds  of  the  colonists.  The 
resolution  which  he  was  now  about  to  read 
was  dated  in  July,  1837,  after  all  matters 
had  been  satisfactorily  arranged,  after  all 
shadows  of  dispute  between  the  executive 
government  and  the  House  of  Assembly 


were  at  an  end,  when  they  had  time  to  ex« 
amine  the  instructions  of  Lord  Glenelg,  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  which  he  had 
recommended  for  their  adoption.  This 
resolution  might,  by  the  request  which  it 
contained,  provoke  a  smile  from  some  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite ;  but  as  its  purport 
was  unknown^  except  to  the  members  of 
her  Majesty's  Government,  he  felt  bound 
to  lay  it  before  the  House. 

"  House  of  Assembly,  July  21, 1837, 

"  Whereas,  the  inhabitants  of  this  royal 
province  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Glenelg,  Secretary  of  Slate 
for  the  Colonial  Department,  for  the  liberal 
and  enlightened  policy  which,  under  our  roost 
gracious  Sovereign,  has  characterised  hit 
Lordship's  decisions  on  the  important  ques- 
tion recently  brought  under  his  notice  by  the 
House  :  and  whereas  this  House  is  desirous 
that  a  personal,  as  well  as  a  political,  remem- 
brance of  that  noble  Lord  should  be  perpetu- 
ated in  this  province ;  therefore  resolved,  that 
an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  excel- 
lency the  Lieutenant-Governor,  praying  that 
his  excellency  would  communicate  with  his 
Lordship,  and  on  behalf  of  this  House  request 
that  I. is  Lordship  would  be  pleased  to  allow 
his  full-length  portrait  to  be  taken  and  sent  to 
this  province,  to  be  placed  in  the  Assembly' 
room  ;  and  further,  that  this  House  will  make 
provision  for  the  same. 

"  Charles  P.  Welmore,  Clerk.'* 

Tlie  last  part  of  the  resolution  would 
not,  he  was  sure,  be  acceptable  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kilkenny.  He  must  pause  to 
congratulate  the  House  on  the  prospect  of 
the  unbounded  satisfaction  which  would  be 
felt  by  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  this  pro- 
vince (and  they  have  certainly  given  ample 
proof  of  their  loyalty  within  the  last  two 
months)  if  the  motion  of  his  noble  Friend, 
the  Member  for  Liverpool,  be  transmitted 
to  the  colony,  accompanied  with  the  state- 
ment that  he  or  some  of  his  friends  were  to 
replace  his  noble  Friend,  Lord  Glenelg,  as 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  And  as  the 
hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Leeds, 
poured  out  imprecations  of  all  sorts 
against  the  Government,  and  ended  his 
imprecations  by  a  prayer  for  the  disgrace 
and  defeat  of  her  Majesty's  troops  in  de- 
fending our  North  American  possessions, 
and  as  he  was  now  still  more  to  be  congra- 
tulated, as  one  who  had  put  himself 
forward  as  the  asserter  of  the  safety  and 
security  of  the  colonies,  and  as  a  man  pre- 
eminently anxious  to  cement  and  maintain 
our  colonial  connexions,  by  means  directly 
the  reverse  of  those  pointed  out  in  the 
resolutions  of  the  colonists  themselves,  he 
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had  no  doubt  that  the  country  would  soon 
hear  of  a  motion  for  immediately  substi- 
tuting a  full-length  portrait  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  (if  it  could  be  taken),  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  he  made  his  appearance  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  last  night,  when  lie 
delivered  his  cut  and  dry  speed;,  which 
was  conceived  in  a  total  ignorance  of  the 
proceedings  published  in  the  Canadian 
newspapers,  and  when  he  would  lead  the 
House  to  suppose  that  his  motion  contained 
a  position  which  was  universally  admitted. 
He  now  came  to  the  charire  that  licr 
Majesty  s  Government  had  departed  from 
what  was  called  a  vigorous  course  of  policy, 
and  that  during  a  period  of  some  years  they 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  Assembly  to 
the  more  general  question  involved  in  the 
vote  to  which  the  House  was  about  to 
come.  If  the  hon.  Member  for  Leeds 
meant  to  express  a  want  of  con ti den  e  in 
Ministers,  it  would  have  been  more  libcal 
and  fair  to  propose  a  direct  motion  to  that 
effect.  If  he  had  taken  that  course,  the 
House  would  not  have  heard  of  tlie 
"  reluctance  "  with  which  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  Liverpool,  came  forward, 
and  the  ''  painful  necessity  '*  which  was 
imposed  on  him,  of  moving  an  amendment, 
and  which  must  have  been  aggravated  by 
the  necessity  of  opposing  the  lion.  Baronet, 
who  was  far  from  regarding  the  amendment 
as  one  to  be  naturally  expected  to  follow 
from  the  course  which  he  took.  The  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  Liverpool,  spoke 
under  great  coercion.  He  not  only  could 
not  help  being  influenced  by  the  pressure 
from  behhid ;  but  he  was  made  the  victim 
of  a  motion  brought  forward  by  the  ultra- 
lladical  Baronet.  But  looking  to  the 
course  which  had  been  pursued,  he  must 
in  his  conscience  say,  that  it  was  the  do- 
mestic and  not  the  colonial  policy  of  the 
Government  to  which  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  were  opposed.  And  that  being 
their  real  object,  it  was  not  many,  it  was 
not  generous,  it  was  not  the  usual  Parlia- 
mentary course — though  he  did  not  com- 
pliiin  of  it,  because  he  rejoiced  to  see  his 
political  opponents  in  a  false  position — that 
those  who  had  opposed  every  important 
measure  of  our  domestic  policy  sanctioned 
by  the  approval,  during  the  two  last  years, 
of  the  unanimous  voice  of  those  who  sit  on 
that  (the  Ministerial)  side  of  the  House, 
and  that  they  who  had  frequently  placed 
him  in  an  unpl(?asant  ])redicamcnt,  and 
would  have  rendered  him  suspicious  of  his 
own  acts,  if  he  had  not  had  the  approval  of 
his  conscience,  by  giving  their  support  to 


the  measures  of  the  Government  on  colo* 
nial  government,  should  endeavour  to 
remove  the  Administration  because  of  its 
management  of  domestic  affairs;  not  be. 
cause  they  wished  the  colonial  policy  was 
diffjrent,  but  because  they  wished  to  see 
the  government  of  Ireland  placed  in  other 
hands.  [^ChcersJ^  He  was  glad  to  hear 
the  noble  Lord,  and  his  hon.  Friend  (Sir 
T.  Acland),  from  whom  none  but  honest 
cheers  could  ccune,  confess  that  this  was  a 
question  as  to  the  government  of  Ireland, 
and  that  the  motion  of  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Sandon)  was  not  made  because  Lord 
Glenelg's  conduct  was  *'  vacillating  and 
ambiguous,'*  it  being  clear  that  he  had 
adopted  a  straightforward  and  consistent 
course  of  policy,  which  had  been  success- 
ful with  respect  to  every  one  of  our 
colonial  possessions,  Lower  Canada  alone 
excepted.  Why,  it  was  impossible  to 
get  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  admit 
the  plainest  proposition.  He  had  pointed 
out,  he  thought,  several  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  Liverjjool,  and  that  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Aylesbury.  The  noble  Lord 
represented  a  very  large  place,  which  had  a 
closer  connexion  with  the  colonies  than  al- 
most any  other  city  in  the  empire.  He  knew 
that  the  noble  Lord  possessed  opportunities 
of  acquiring  information,  which  from  bis 
habits  of  industry  he  did  not  neglect,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  that  his  noble  Friend 
spoke  his  honest  conviction,  when  he  stated 
that  every  one  of  our  colonial  possessions, 
except  Lower  Canada,  was  in  a  prosperous 
state;  and  that  the  policy  of  Lord  Glenelg 
did  not,  as  far  as  all  our  other  posse8sion.s 
v/ere  concerned,  afford  the  slightest  ground 
for  cavil.  It  was  not  fair,  then,  that  the 
same  policy  having  been  observed  towards 
Lower  Canada,  which  was  completely  suc- 
cessful in  New  Brunswick,  and  other  places, 
and  had  failed  from  causes  which  had  ex- 
isted for  several  years,  but  were  altogether 
unconnected  with  the  present  Government 
— it  was  not,  he  repeated,  worthy  of  the  high 
character  and  station  of  many  noble  Lords 
and  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  bring  for- 
ward, under  such  circumstances,  a  motion 
condemning  our  colonial,  when  their  real 
detestation  and  hatred  was  directed  against 
our  domestic,  policy.  There  were  many 
new  Members  in  that  House,  but  there 
were  others,  who,  having  been  in  the  last 
Parliament,  must  remember  the  skill,  the 
ability,  and  the  candour,  displayed  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth,  in  this  Housc^  during  the  short 


Adjourned 
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period  wlieii  he  conducted  the  adminUtra-    might  furm  a  Government  acceptable  to  the 
■:  -  of  this  country.     He  was  one  of  those    majority  of  this  House,  but  he  firmly  he- 
which  he    Ijeved,  that  in    the   Government    which 
would  succeed  that  uf  his  noble  and  hon. 
Friends,  the  riglil  hon.  Baronet,  the  Mem. 
ber  for    Taraworth,    might    be    the   head. 
Baronet    but  the  noble  Lord  would  be  the  presiding 
'  pen-ading  genius. 

Ir.  Gladstone  said,    his  hon.  Fiiend, 

Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  liad 

found  it  convenient  in  the  course  of  his 

portion  of  it  to  travelling  very  fnr 
from  the  limits  of  the  (juestion.  And 
a1thou(rh  be  must  admit,  that  his  hon. 
Friend  bad  not  evaded  the  argument  of 
colonial  policy,  but  bad  grappled  with  it 
best  manner  in  which  It  could  be 


who  admired  the    talent  with 

covered  his  retreat  when  driven  by 

eion  of  defeats  from  the  post  which  he  had 

occupied.      But  if  a  new  Government 

now  formed,  would  the  right 

be   equally  supreme  in   it    a: 

that  of  18S5?      He  did  not  pi 

that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  then  exercised    ,■ 

all  the  functions  of  administration,  hut  he 

certainly    mimopolised     all    its    debating 

powers.     In  the  future  cabinet,  instead  of    ^°_  ,. 

being  a  dictator,  he  would  only  he  one  of 
a  triumvirate.  He  would  be  associated  with 
the  nobie  Lord  (Lord  Stanley),  and  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Pembroke  (Sir  James 
Graham),  who  bad  dwelt,  in  his  speeches 
t  Cumberland  and  elsewhere,  on  the  close 


alliance  which  existed  between  them  and    ■''".  J^t  ^^  ^^^  reserved  for  his  cltmaJi  an 
the  right  hon.  Baronet.      [^Lord  Stanley:    appeal  to  those  general  prmctplesof  party 


"  Compact  alliance."]  The  noble  Lord 
preferred  the  expression  so  often  quoted  as 
having  been  used  by  the  hon.  and  learned 


which  was  generally  sufficient  I 

■  of  the  side  wuence  it 
le,  and  to  disguise  the  weakness  of  the 


mbet  for  Tippcrary,  in  order,  he  sup-    case  they  had  to  present.  His  hon.  Friend 
posed,  to  disarm  him  of  hia  argument  by    seemed  to  have  thought  thai  he  badn 


implying  that  it  was  his  intention  to  gi' 
disinterested  support  to  the  Government 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  least  for 
a  period  of  three  years.  He  believed  how- 
ever, that  the  noble  Lord  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  cabinet  of  the  right  bun. 
Baronet,  and  they  had  a  right  to  know  be- 
fore they  came  to  n  vote,  for  what  office 
be  was  intended.  But  if  this  was  thought 
an  unreasonable  request,  he  would  at  once 
waive  it  as  unncces.sary.  It  was  clear  that 
the  noble  Lord  mu/it  till  the  office  of  one 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State — was  it  the 
wish  of  the  House  that  he  should  displace  Ii 
hb  noble  Friend  (Lord  J.  Busseil), 


Secretary  fur  the  Home  Department,  have    fered  ihi 


triumphant  case  as  far 
Brunswick  was  concerned  ;  and  most  tri- 
umphant it  ccrtuinly  was,  inasmuch  as 
that  colony  bad  not  been  touched  upon  in 
the  last  disturbances,  except  incidentally. 
He  must  say,  that  be  had  been  astonished 
at  some  of  his  hon.  Friend's  observations. 
His  hon.  Fiiend  bad  advcTted  to  the  com- 
pulsion under  which  the  Members  of  the 
Opposition  had  felt  themselves  of  joining 
in  the  motion  of  llie  bon.  Bironel,  but  he 
would  assect,  that  the  whole  course  of  it 
lay  in  the  misconduct  of  (be  Governnieut. 
deliberate  opinion  that  hia  con- 
science would  not  be  acquitted  if  he  suf- 


rintendence  of  the  affairs  of  I; 
land;  or  if  he  was  to  succeed  his  other    rescinded    his  op 
noble   Friend  (Lord  Palraerston),  was  it    ^^^1,    i,^^    been 
thought  that  his  temper,  moderation,  and    - 
abstinence  from  all  irritating  topics,  would 
peculiarly  qualify  him  for  the  conduct  of 
those   delicate  negotiations  which  might 
arise  out  of   questions  pending  between 
this  country  and  the  United  Slates, 
the  noble  Lord  to  return  lo  tl 
Department  and   resume  that 
vigour  which  had  been  so  fully  explained  in 
his  speech  last  night,  to  which  ho  clung 
with  the  fondness  of  a  parent,  but  which 
had  been  repudiated  by  the  Government  of 
the  right  hon.   Baronet,  ivltli  the  impar- 
tiality of  disinterested  judges.     The  right 


of  Ministers  with  respect 
unnoticed,  or  if  he 
n  on  that  subject, 
i  as  to  the  motion 

laving  been  left  until  so  long  a  time  after 
he  discussion  about  Canada,  but  in  hii 
ipinion  there  was  no  point  connected  with 
t  more  defensible  than  the  time  at  which 
t  was  brought  forward.  What  would  the 
Colonial  '"'"'  f'S"''smen  on  the  benches  opposite 
Tcicm  nf  I  '""'''  said  if  it  bad  been  introduced  at  the 
very  lime  that  rebellion  was  going  onT 
Had  that  been  the  case,  those  sitting  on 
the  Opposition  side  of  the  House  would 
have  been  told,  that  they  wished  to  profit 
by  public  confusion,  regardless  of  public 


id  of  the  sacrifice  of  human  Ii 


)n.  Baronet,  if  deprived  of  his  supporters,    "npelled  by  an  eagerness  for  office  which 
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no  circumstances  could  restrain.  Loud 
as  had  been  the  cheers  which  his  hon. 
Friend  had  received  during  the  course  of 
his  excellent  speech  that  night,  still 
louder  would  have  been  the  cheers  to  greet 
him  whilst  he  had  urged  those  arguments 
to  the  House.  His  hon.  Friend  had 
designated  tlie  Opposition  as  powerful  in 
numbers,  and  not  scrupulous  in  their  con- 
duct. But  let  him  tell  the  hon.  Baronet, 
if  their  scruples  had  been  less,  their  num- 
bers would  have  been  greater.  lie  admit- 
ted, that  it  would  have  been  most  unworthy 
of  them,  and  most  dishonourable  conduct, 
if,  disagreeing  as  they  did  with  many  hon. 
Members  opposite  on  the  question  of 
maintaining  in  Canada  British  authority 
with  a  firm  hand,  they  had  sought,  by  a 
dishonourable  combination,  to  enter  into 
an  alliance  with  the  hon.  Baronet  who 
had  brought  forward  this  motion,  whose 
views  he  was  sure  were  held  conscien- 
tiously, but  which  were  radically  different, 
and  totally  irrreconcilable  with  theirs.  If 
they  had  combined  with  the  hon.  Baronet 
in  the  expression  of  their  common  senti- 
ments because  they  both  agreed  in  the 
terms  of  the  motion,  it  would  have  been, 
on  their  part,  most  dishonourable  con- 
duct; but  it  would  have  been  a  course 
not  without  precedent,  for  there  might  be 
found  to  it  an  exact  and  faithful  analogy 
in  the  conduct  of  the  noble  Lords  and 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  benches, 
when  they  adopted  those  measures  by 
which  they  had  achieved  the  displacement 
of  the  former  Government,  and  the  pos- 
session of  office  for  themselves.  He  did 
not  deal  in  vague  and  general  charges  that 
would  not  bear  analysis,  for  he  had  only 
to  substitute  the  Irish  church  in  the  place 
of  Canada  to  make  the  cases  parallel. 
There  were  on  the  Ministerial  side  two  par- 
ties who  held  dilFerent  views  upon  the  Irish 
Church.  The  Opposition  were  called  its 
injudicious  Friends;  but  there  were  many 
on  the  Ministerial  benches  who  did  not 
scruple  to  avow  their  decided  hostility  to 
its  existence.  Resolutions  were  then 
framed  between  the  former  parties,  stu- 
diously worded  so  that  all  points  of  dif- 
ference might  be  avoided,  and  in  them 
the  welfare  of  the  Irish  church  was  not 
put  forward,  for  if  it  had  been,  the  Minis- 
terial Members  would  not  have  gained  a 
majority  or  obtained  possession  of  office. 
It  was  open  to  the  Opposition  to  pursue  a 
course  analogous  to  this.  They  and  the 
Mover  of  the  present  motion  both  con- 


curred in  disapproving  of  Lord  Olenelg's 
conduct  with  respect  to  his  Canadian 
policy,  and  if  they  had  expressed  their 
disapprobation  in  the  same  terms,  he  put 
it  to  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  what 
would  have  been  the  result?  He  would 
then  proceed  to  state  the  specific,  though 
not  all  the  charges  more  immediately 
bearing  on  the  conduct  of  the  administra- 
tion, on  which  he  was  contented  to  rest 
his  vole  of  to-night.  The  amendment  of 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Liverpool, 
referred  to  the  irresolution  and  delay 
manifest  in  Lord  Glenelg*s  conduct  as 
Colonial  Secretary  of  State.  Now,  the 
first  instance  which  appeared  to  him  a 
matter  of  complaint  was  annulling  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Amherst,  and  sending 
out  Lord  Gosford.  It  was  the  greatest 
injustice  to  his  noble  Friend,  Lord  Aber- 
deen, to  whom  at  length,  he  rejoiced  to 
say,  tardy  justice  had  been  done  by  his 
hon.  Friend,  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Colonies.  He  had  not,  however,  forgotten 
that  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  at  War, 
had  made  a  most  unwarrantable  attack  on 
his  noble  Friend,  and  described  him  as 
holding  principles  that  were  hostile  to  the 
welfare  of  the  human  race.  It  would  have 
been  more  in  consistency  with  the  records 
which  his  noble  Friend  had  left  in  his 
department,  if  the  noble  Lord  had  not 
inflicted  this  attack.  Lord  Amherst  was 
not  to  have  been  sent  out  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiry,  but  of  preparing  some  definitive 
arrangement,  on  which  arrangement  his 
commission  was  to  terminate.  Ad  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  spoken  last  night 
had  said  that  he  did  not  understand  the 
object  of  Lord  Amherst's  mission,  and 
how  he  was  to  act ;  but  he  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
could  tell  him  that  it  was  to  make  a  final 
settlement  of  the  disputes  in  Canada.  But 
what  was  the  course  adopted  by  the  present 
Government?  They  had  the  plan  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  ready  (to 
use  a  phrase  much  employed  in  the  recent 
debates)  "to  run  out"  to  the  colonies; 
there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
have  acted  on  that  plan,  and  upon  the 
policy  of  his  noble  Friend,  Lord  Aberdeen. 
But  what  did  they  do?  Why,  they  sent 
out  a  commission  of  inquiry,  which  only 
opened  old  questions,  made  no  ad- 
vances, brought  forward  no  fresh  naat- 
icr,  and  which  after  two  years  has 
left  us  in  a  worse  position  than  before, 
aggravated  as  the  case  is  now  by  the  a4- 
ditional  exasperation  which  so  protracted 
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a  delay  has  necessarily  occasioned.  So 
miich  for  the  Commission  of  Lord  Gos- 
ford.  But  he  complained  not  only  of  the 
evil  effects  of  that  Commission,  and  of  its 
manifest  impolicy,  but  he  complained  also 
of  its  very  appointment ;  and  for  this  rea- 
son— because  it  was  obviously  and  power- 
fully calculated  to  serve  the  party  interests 
of  the  noble  Lords  and  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite.  He  suspected  that  the  right 
hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
knew  pretty  well,  that,  if  the  settlement 
recommended  by  him  of  the  affairs  of 
Canada  had  been  for  one  moment  adopted, 
it  would  have  operated  as  an  active  dis- 
solvent of  that  compact  alliance  which 
had  been  recently  formed  by  hon.  Gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the  House  ;  and 
he  had  a  right  to  intimate  his  belief  that 
the  Ministers,  seeinc^  the  impossibility  of 
dealing  with  the  Canada  question  in  a 
way  that  should  please  the  allies,  by  whose 
assistance  thev  obtained  office,  determined 
to  throw  overboard  Lord  Amherst  and 
the  plan  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  to  disregard  all  that  had 
been  said  or  done  on  the  subject  before 
their  accession  to  office,  in  order  that,  by 
re-instituting  the  whole  matter  from  the 
very  commencement,  they  might  postpone 
the  evil  day  when  they  would  be  obliged 
to  announce  what  measures  they  really 
intended  to  adopt.  But  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  asserted,  that  it  was 
unfair  and  un-Parliamentary  for  any  Gen- 
tleman on  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House  to  propose  a  vote  of  censure  on 
the  Canadian  policy  of  the  Government, 
after  it  had  been  adopted  by  the  Members 
of  the  Opposition.  What  did  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  mean  by  stating,  the 
policy  of  Government  had  been  adopted 
by  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  Go- 
vernment ?  Undoubtedly  the  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  sat  on  that  (the  Opposition) 
side  of  the  House  concurred  with  the 
Government  in  voting  an  address  to  the 
Queen,  expressing  their  anxiety  to  aid 
and  support  her  Majesty  in  putting  down 
rebellion.  The  Opposition  also  concurred 
with  the  Government  in  the  necessity  of 
making  a  temporary  provision  for  the  Go- 
vernment of  Lower  Canada.  But  did  the 
Opposition  concur  in  the  bill  for  that  pur- 
pose, as  it  was  first  proposed  by  her 
Majesty's  Ministers;  or  did  not  rather 
her  Majesty's  Ministers  concur  in  the 
measure  as  it  was  subsequently  altered 
by  the  Opposition  ?     As  far  as  he  could 
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understand  the  nature  of  that  bill,  there 
never  was  a  measure  which  left  that  House 
more  materially  restricted,  or  more  entirely 
changed,  he  might  say,  than  did  the  mea- 
sure which  was  brougrht  in  bv  the  Govern- 
ment.  The  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  spoke 
of  the  policy  of  the  Government,  as  if  the 
Canadian  question  was  settled.  What, 
let  him  ask,  had  been  gained  with  regard 
to  Lower  Canada,  except  a  postponement 
of  the  difficulty  for  a  short  lime?  But  the 
Government  was  so  accustomed  to  deal 
with  questions  on  this  temporising  prin- 
ciple, and  so  habituated  to  invent  pleas 
and  devices  for  delay,  that,  if  they  could 
only  contrive  to  stave  off  an  evil  for  a 
certain  period,  they  called  that  which  was 
only  a  postponement  a  settlement;  and 
even  the  acute  mind  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  last  spoke  could  not  discriminate 
between  a  settlement  and  a  procrastina- 
tion. He,  therefore,  censured  the  Go- 
vernment for  instituting,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, a  commission  of  inquiry  calculated 
to  open  the  whole  question,  and  thereby 
to  create  great  delay,  instead  of  proceeding 
to  act  when  the  question  was  ripe  for 
action ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  he  charged 
them  with  having  adopted  that  measure 
at  a  period  and  in  a  manner  likely  to 
serve  the  interests  of  party,  as  its  tendency 
was  to  injure  the  interests  of  the  empire. 
Two  years  were  disposed  of  by  that  mea- 
sure. He  now  came  to  the  resolutions  of 
1837,  which,  in  reference  to  the  question 
of  time,  had  scarcely  yet  been  touched 
upon  in  the  course  of  these  discussions. 
Those  resolutions  were  introduced  at  the 
commencement  of  the  month  of  March, 
and  an  impartial  observer  might  naturally 


inquire,  how  it  was,  that  those  resolutions 
had  failed  of  being  realised  in  the  shape 
of  some  legislative  measure  during  the 
Session.  Though  introduced  early  in 
March,  they  did  not  pass  through  that 
House  until  the  28th  of  April.  Why,  he 
asked,  were  seven  or  eight  weeks  allowed 
to  elapse  between  the  proposition  and  the 
adoption  of  those  resolutions?  The  noble 
Lord  opposite  was  never  backward  to  dis- 
cuss questions  de  die  in  diem  when  that 
suited  the  purposes  of  the  Government : 
but  still  those  resolutions  were  allowed  to 
remain  seven  weeks  in  that  House,  and, 
after  their  adoption,  no  steps  were  taken 
to  introduce  a  bill  founded  on  them,  wbicb 
might  have  passed  in  about  one-seventh 
part  of  the  time.  But  looking  mainly,  as 
he  did,  to  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  Lower 
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Canada,  he  would  take  leave  to  repeat 
what  he  had  before  submitted  to  the 
House  with  respect  to  that  part  of  the 
case.  He  stated,  that  there  were  two 
circumstances  most  deeply  to  be  deplored 
—  first,  the  suspension  of  the  constitu- 
tional rijjhts  of  the  people  of  Canada ; 
and  secondly,  the  outbreaking  of  a  re- 
bellion, now  happily  at  an  end  ;  and  he 
had  argued,  that  neither  of  those  circum- 
stances ought  to  have  occurred  if  her 
Majesty's  Government  had  been  faithful 
in  the  discharj^e  of  their  trust.  He  had 
stated  his  conviction,  that  the  suspension 
of  the  constitution  needed  not  to  have 
occurred,  if  the  Ministers  had  chosen  to 
act  on  the  advice  of  their  own  Commis- 
sioners. The  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
did  not  attempt  to  deny  that,  whatever 
difference  of  opinion  might  exist  on 
other  points  among  the  three  Commis- 
sioners, tliey  were  nevertheless  agreed 
on  one  sin^^le  point  —  that  the  act  of 
1831  should  be  suspended.  Why,  then, 
did  not  the  Ministers  act  upon  the  sug- 
gestion of  tiie  three  Commissioners?  The 
hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last  night,  and 
who  belonged  to  the  Commission,  (Sir  G. 
Grey)  said,  that  he  had  wished  for  the 
adoption  of  more  decisive  measures;  but 
that  now  he  did  not  think  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  had  any  assignable  effect 
in  producing  the  crisis  in  Canada.  He 
could  not  reconcile  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
speech  with  his  reports.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  recommended  the  suspension 
of  an  act  conferring  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  first  importance  on  the  Canadian 
Assembly,  and  yet  he  now  came  forward 
and  represented  that  it  made  no  difference 
whether  or  not  that  recommendation  was 
adopted.  He  would  take  the  liberty  of 
calling  the  hon.  Gentleman  as  a  witness  of 
the  evils  produced  by  delay  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  of  the  country.  In  a 
pamphlet,  which  he  believed  he  was  not 
wrong  in  ascribing  to  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
he  said,  with  respect  to  the  Canadian 
resolutions,  that  any  suspension  of  them, 
or  any  faltering  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, was  calculated  to  produce  the 
greatest  mischief.  This  statement  was 
made  on  the  10th  of  April  last  year;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  correspondence  no 
mention  was  made  of  the  King's  illness,  as 
a  cause  of  delay,  until  the  13th  of  June. 
Yet,  be  it  remembered,  that  no  legislative 
measure  founded  on  those  resolutions  was 
brought  in  during  that  year.    It  had  been 


objected  against  the  Opposition,  that  they 
had  hot  predicted  the  necessity  of  sending 
out  an  armed  force  together  with  the  reso- 
lutions to  Canada.  Why,  they  had,  in 
fact,  only  acted  on  the  principle  on  which 
they  were  bound  to  act,  for  they  were 
bound  to  assume  that  the  Government 
would  not  neglect  what  was  its  first  duty 
— the  preservation  of  the  tranquillity  of 
the  colony,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
Queen's  authority  therein.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  taken  occasion  to  rebuke 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  North 
Lancashire,  for  precipitancy  and  rashness, 
with  reference  to  the  advice  given  by  that 
noble  Lord  on  colonial  affairs.  The  noble 
Lord  recommended  last  year  that  the  act 
of  1831  should  be  repealed  ;  and  it  would 
baffle  the  ingenuity  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
to  show  how,  if  that  advice  had  been 
taken,  any  necessity  could  have  arisen  for 
the  subsequent  suspension  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  noble  I^rd,  therefore,  could 
not  be  charged  with  a  desire  to  interfere 
unwarrantably  with  popular  rights ;  but 
it  was  the  feebleness  and  vacillation  of  the 
Ministers,  which,  shrouded  under  the 
popular  terms  of  concession  and  concilia* 
tion,  had  at  last  forced  upon  the  House 
the  necessity  of  making  a  greater  invasion 
upon  constitutional  rights  than  would 
have  been  requisite  if  the  Government  had 
only  been  wise  and  prudjnt  in  time.  He 
would  now  advert  to  the  rebellion.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  that  rebellion  never 
could  have  occurred  if  ordinary  vigi- 
lance and  diligence  had  been  used  by 
the  Government.  It  was  not  his  intention 
to  cast  any  censure  on  Lord  Gosford.  He 
did  not  pronounce  any  opinion  whether 
that  noble  Lord  was  liable  or  not  to  blame, 
but  he  wished  to  remind  the  House,  that 
on  the  6th  of  October  Lord  Glenelg  wrote 
to  Lord  Gosford,  staling  **  that  he  would 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  addressing 
him  more  at  length  on  the  present  position 
of  affairs  in  the  province  than  he  was  able 
to  do  by  the  present  opportunity."  Now, 
what  better  opportunity  could  Lord  Glenelg 
have  had  than  that  for  explaining  the 
intentions  of  the  Government?  The 
Canada  resolutions  had  been  passed  some 
months  before,  and  Ministers  had  had 
time  to  deliberate  upon  their  effect ;  and 
yet  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Colonial  Department  postponed  and  pro- 
crastinated the  transmission  of  directions 
to  Lord  Gosford.  The  noble  Lord,  how- 
ever, promised  that  ^direction!  should  b« 
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sent  out  by  the  earliest  opportunity.  How 
was  that  promise  redeemed  ?  The  next 
letter  addressed  to  Lord  Gosford,  with  the 
exception  of  one  dated  the  18lh  of  No- 
vember, 1837,  and  which  related  to  a 
particular  point  of  the  case,  conveyed  the 
intimation  of  the  Government's  acceptance 
of  that  nobleman's  resignation.  In  that 
letter,  which  was  dated  the  27th  of  No- 
vember, 1837,  Lord  Glenel^  stated,  that 
Lord  Gosford  had  '*  acted  throughout  with 
the  utmost  temper,  discretion,  and  good 
faith."  By  that  opinion,  then,  the  Govern- 
ment was  bound,  and  it  was  for  the  House 
to  say  what  confidence  could  be  placed  in 
a  Government  expressing  such  a  judg- 
ment, when  it  appeared  from  the  corre- 
spondence that  the  authority  of  the  law 
had  been  set  at  nought  in  Canada,  and 
that  treasonable  practices  had  been  pur- 
sued, not  only  without  prevention,  but 
without  notice  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian 
Executive.  It  was  to  Sir  John  Colborne 
that  the  Government  was  first  indebted  for 
a  notice  of  these  proceedings.  Even  on 
the  first  of  October,  1837,  a  public  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  country  of  the  Two 
Mountains,  and  it  was  resolved  that  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  should  be  elected  to 
supersede  the  magistrates  appointed  by 
the  Executive.  Was  the  law  put  in  force 
against  the  parties  guilty  of  those  acts? 
No !  How  then  could  the  Government 
justify  this  remissness?  He  would  make 
one  single  observation  with  reference  to 
the  terms  "  want  of  foresight"  in  the 
amendment.  He  conceived  that  a  remark- 
able proof  of  the  want  of  foresight  was  af- 
forded by  the  fact,  that  on  the  13th  of  Oc- 
tober Lord  Gosford  stated,  **  that  with  the 
religion,  law,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population  opposed  to  them, 
the  party  now  fomenting  sedition  and 
treason,  although  they  may,  if  not  checked, 
create  local  and  temporary  confusion,  are 
not  likely  to  meet  with  the  success  which, 
from  the  boldness  of  their  proceedings, 
they  seem  to  anticipate ;"  and  on  the  6th 
of  November,  only  one  short  week  after- 
wards, he  wrote,  that  **  in  many  of  the 
counties  in  the  district  of  Montreal  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  rural  population 
are  in  such  a  state  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
o  what  lengths  they  may  not  be  urged 
o  go."  This,  then,  appeared  to  be  the 
first  time  when  the  eyes  of  Lord  Gosford 
were  opened.  He  wished,  therefore,  to 
ask  the  Government  what  justification 
they  could  find  for  Buch  want  of  foresight) 


and  what  excuse  they  could  plead  for  not 
enforcing  the  law  in  Lower  Canada?  He 
apprehended  that  the  first  dut^  of  an 
Executive  was  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  the  law,  and  to  provide,  that  life  and 
property  should  be  safe,  for  without  such 
security  all  the  other  objects  of  society 
would  be  nugatory  and  impracticable.  He 
knew  he  might  be  told,  that  there  were 
peculiar  circumstances  which  sometimes 
prevented  the  i^overnors  of  colonics  from 
being  able  to  check  the  outbreak  'f  dis- 
orders. When  no  overt  acts  of  ill.  -  ility 
were  committed,  such  a  justification  uight 
be  pleaded;  but  in  tiie  present  case  the 
illegal  proceedings  were  overt,  because 
they  were  essentially  public,  for  Lord 
Gosford  said  in  one  of  his  letters  that 
**  large  bodies  of  the  seditious  are  openly 
drilled  in  military  tactics  every  Sunday,  in 
and  near  the  city  of  iMontreal."  The  Go- 
vernment  were  fond  of  saying  that  Lord 
Gosford  had  a  suflficiency  of  troops  at  his 
disposal.  ^Vhy,  then,  were  not  these 
treasonable  manifestations  suppressed  ? 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Execu- 
tive in  Canada  had  failed  in  the  great 
duty  of  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  pro- 
vince. It  was  true  that  the  rebellion  was 
crushed  ;  but  that  result  had  only  been 
attained  by  a  great  sacrifice  of  human 
life.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  hun- 
dreds had  fallen  victims  in  the  strife;  and 
sorrow  and  solitude  reigned  in  many  a 
cottage.  Why,  he  asked,  had  not  such 
scenes  been  prevented  by  the  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  ?  To  this  plain  and  sim- 
ple question  he  believed  it  was^not  in  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  give  a  satis- 
factory answer,  and  he,  therefore,  thought 
the  House  was  bound  to  adhere  to  the 
amendment  moved  by  the  noble  Lord 
(Sandon),  unless  it  should  be  thought 
desirable  that  Ministerial  responsibility 
should  be  nothing  but  a  mere  name,  and 
that  misgovernment  to  any  extent  might 
be  perpetuated  with  impunity. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer it^^ 
eluded,  that  as  the  hon.  Gentleri  *Kow, 
had  just  spoken  charged  the  Gcvj^gge, 
with  forbearance,  and  a  reluctance  ulated 
recourse  to  force,  the  system  acevgs  of  a 
which  he  would  govern  Canacljen  those 
of  coercion.  There  was  ahj^ord  in  his 
satisfaction  in  rising  after  tl]ueh  language 
man  (Mr.  Gladstone),  for^nadians  by  him 
he  might  differ  in  opip  again  be,  Secre- 
vernment,  not  one  wgt  exhibited  such  a 
lips  calculated  to  gi 
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into  the  debate  any  needless  asperity.  But 
with  respect  to  the  speech  to  which  it  now 
became  his  painful  duty  to  refer — [^Lotid 
Lang/liar.'^  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
though  they  had  listened  to  ihe  attack, 
did  not  seem  disposed  to  afford  a  hearing 
for  the  defence.  If  they  were  not  in- 
clined  to  hear  him,  their  approbation  could 
not  be  of  much  value,  while  their  censure 
would  be  of  no  value  whatever.  He  h.id 
once  been  much  struck  by  the  conclutling 
passage  of  a  panegyric  passed  on  a 
great  statesman.  It  was  in  these  words: — 
*'  He  lost  no  friends."  He  recommended 
to  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (L')rd  Stan- 
ley) to  ponder  on  this  culogium.  Be- 
fore adverting  to  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  he  would  first  say  one  word  on  the 
motion  before  the  House.  He  was  glad 
to  perceive,  that  whatever  blame  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  were  pleased  to  charge 
upon  the  Government,  how^ever  much  they 
were  opposed  to  the  policy  which  had  been 
pursued,  and  however  much  they  were 
disposed  to  condemn  the  political  conduct 
of  his  hem.  Friend,  the  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies,  not  one  word  had  been  said 
against  the  personal  character  of  Lord 
Glenelg  during  the  whole  discussion.  That, 
to  him,  was  certainly  a  gratifying  circum- 
stance. It  was  the  Government,  not  his 
noble  Friend,  that  was  attacked,  and  not 
one  word  had  been  spoken  reflecting  on 
the  personal  character  of  his  noble  Friend. 
The  task  of  his  noble  Friend  was  un- 
doubtedly a  difficult  one,  but  his  acts  were 
the  acts  of  the  Government,  and  it  was 
the  (Tovemment  which  was  to  be  con- 
demned. He  would  refer  next  to  the 
charge  which  had  hv.cn  made  against  him 
by  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  the  Aferal^er 
for  North  Ljuicashire.  His  friendship  for 
the  noble  Lord  commouced  when  the  noble 
Lord  was  sent  over  to  Ireland  as  the  chief 
Secretarv  for  the  Irish  Administration, 
and  had  the  uoole  Loid  the  saiibfaction  of 
knowing,  that  while  he  filled  that  office  he 
created  no  excitemeot,  provoked  no  oppo- 
he*  Vi)n,  but  thiit,  (in  the  contrary,  he  had 
resoluhed  to  himself  and  to  the  Government 
or  any  faiur  aiid  supp  nt  of  those  around 
ment,  v^VmiI  he  would  join  issue  with  the 
greatest  ^<>rd  on  the  distinct  charge  which 
made  on  i^  '-"id  had  ln*ought  against  him. 
in  the  coiir  I^ord  had  opened  his  battery 
mention  was  i^^^^  ii^sertion  that  from  the 
a  cause  of  dela)'^'"''^-^^^"^  *i'oi"  office  were  to 
Yet,  be  it  rememi9»^'"liit^«  "*'  the  Canadian 
measure  founded  oii*^^  '^"^^  ^^'^^  ^^at  t^e 
brought  in  during  tha'l»»^i""  with  which  he 


charged  the  Government  in  their  admiDistra- 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  Canada,'  dated  from 
the  time  when  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  had  had  a  communication  with 
the  Canadian  Deputies.  Such  was  the 
charge  brought  against  him  by  the  noble 
Lord.  He  confessed  he  was  wholly  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  why  he  should  have  been 
selected  by  the  noble  Lord  as  his  first 
victim  upon  this  occasion.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  for  a 
long  time  in  habits  cf  intimacy  and  friend- 
ship with  the  noble  Lerd.  On  a  former 
occasion  it  was  true,  he  had  been  the  subject 
of  attack  from  tlie  noble  Lord ;  out 
that  he  reconciled  to  himself  by  the  circum. 
stance  that  the  subject  to  which  the*  dis- 
cusfion  referred  belonged  particularly  to 
his  department.  But  why  on  the  present 
occasion  he  was  singled  out  for  the  rancour 
of  the  noble  Lord,  he  repeated  he  was 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  understand.  The  noble 
Lord  was  not,  he  believed,  altogether  em- 
barked in  the  same  boat  with  Mr.  Roebuck ; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  noble  Lord  had  con- 
tended, that  though  he  was  not  to  blame 
on  the  grounds  stated  by  that  gentleman^ 
he  had  not  expressed  himself  with  suffi- 
cient distinctness  in  the  interview  he  had 
with  the  Canadian  delegates.  "  Why  did 
you,"  observed  the  noble  Lord,  "allow 
the  delegates  to  leave  you  without  stating 
at  once  to  them  your  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  elective  councils."  Now,  to  judge 
of  the  whole  of  the  case,  he  had  but  to  ask 
the  House  to  judge  of  the  noble  Lord's 
accusati(m  under  this  head.  He  had  ac- 
cepted office  but  a  very  few  days  antecedent 
to  the  interview,  and  not  having  the  happy 
knack  |)ossessed  by  the  noble  Lord  of 
jumping  to  a  conclusion  without  considering 
the  premises  —  not  having  those  same 
powers  of  immediate  decision  which  so  un- 
fortunately for  himself  marked  the  career 
of  the  noljle  Lord — he  had  not  the  daring 
presumption  to  turn  round  to  the  delesates 
and  tell  them,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
that  the  question  of  an  elective  council  was 
absolutely  decided.  Had  he  done  so, 
though  he  might  have  established  a  claim 
to  the  support  of  the  noble  Lord,  he  should 
have  deservedly  lost  ground  in  the  estima- 
tion of  everv  man  of  common  sense  in  the 
country.  Listead  of  doing  this,  he  told 
the  deputies  that  he  had  but  just  received 
the  seals  of  office,  and  that  he  would  deli- 
berate on  the  point  before  coming  to  any 
decision  respecting  it.  "But  then,"  said 
the  noble  l>ord,  "you  did  deliberate,  and 
the  result  of  your  deliberation   was,  that 
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at  the  end  of  five  months,"  being  the  precise 
period  of  his  remaining  in  office,  *'  you  did 
frame  a  despatch  which  you  proposed  to 
send  out,  but  which  despatch  you  have 
nerer  thought  proper  to  produce  in  any 
shape."  In  that  paragraph,  too,  was  to 
be  found,  if  he  might  so  term  it,  the  second 
charge  of  the  noble  Lord.  The  noble  Lord, 
with  much  injustice,  had  endeavoured  to 
draw  a  contrast  between  his  conduct 
when  leaving  office,  and  what  the  noble 
Lord  had  termed  his  reserve  and  caution 
when  quitting  the  seals  of  office.  "  I  gave 
you,"  said  the  noble  Lord,  "  not  only  my 
private  papers,  but  my  private  secretary, 
who  was  intrusted  with  all  my  views  and 
sentiments  respecting  the  Canadian  ques- 
tion." All  this  was  perfectly  true,  nor 
could  anything  in  his  opinion  be  more 
natural,  for,  at  the  time  all  this  occurred, 
he  believed,  that  though  he  and  the  noble 
Lord  differed  upon  one  point,  they  diffijred 
upon  that  one  point  only,  and  that  in  every 
other  matter  of  politics,  they  entertained 
but  one  and  the  same  opinion.  For  proof 
of  this  he  might  mention  that,  during  his 
continuance  in  office  as  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  there  was  not  one  single  paper  of 
importance,  which  in  any  way  concerned 
the  noble  Lord,  which  w^as  not  transmitted 
to  him  for  his  opinion  and  advice.  But, 
although  he  had  stated,  that  there  was  only 
a  difference  on  one  point  between  the  noble 
Lord  and  the  Government  of  which  he  had 
been  a  Member,  at  the  time  the  noble  Lord 
retired  from  office,  yet  time  had  shown  that 
there  was  a  much  wider  ^wlitical  difference 
betwixt  them  than  he  could  have  at  first 
supposed.  But  as  regarded  the  particular 
dispatch  to  which  allusion  had  been  made, 
he  begged  to  tell  the  noble  Lord,  that, 
under  no  circumstances  whatever,  even 
though  it  had  been  the  noble  Lord  himself 
who  succeeded  him,  could  he  have  left  it 
in  the  Colonial-office  after  him.  That  dis- 
patch was  to  have  been  an  act  of  the 
Cabinet,  but  had  not  been  submitted  to 
them  at  the  period  the  Ministry  was  dis- 
solved, and  he  believed  it  was  quite  con- 
trary to  practice  to  leave  in  the  office,  upon 
the  occasion  of  a  dissolution  of  Ministry,  a 
document  intended  for  the  cabinet,  but 
which  had  not  received  their  approbation, 
the  fear  being  that,  by  so  doing,  the  suc- 
cessor in  the  office  might  be  misled  with 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  the  retiring  Go- 
vernment. [^Cheers.'}  Hon.  Gentlemen 
might  cheer,  but  let  them  hear  out  before 
they  had  done.  On  delivering  up  the  seals 
of  office  to  his  Sovereign,  he  had  the  honour 


of  stating  to  his  Majesty,  that  every  paper 
or  communication  which  had  passed  through 
the  Colonial-office  was  at  his  command,  and 
that  if  he  was  so  ordered,  he  was  prepared 
to  hand  them  over  either  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  or  Lord  Aberdeen.  This  he 
was  not  asked  to  do.  [^Cheers,]  If  those 
cheers  were  from  the  supporters  of  the  new 
Government  which  was  about  to  be  formed, 
he  wished  them  to  reflect  what  the  rules 
were  which  ought  to  guide  honourable 
men  in  the  discharge  of  their  political 
duties.  The  noble  Lord  had  said,  that  the 
dispatch  had  never  been  sent  to  Canada. 
That  was  true  ;  but  a  little  delay  was  not 
always  a  bad  thing,  and  his  hon.  Friend 
(Sir  C.  Grey),  who  had  been  one  of  the 
Canadian  commissioners,  had  proved  pretty 
satisfactorily  that,  if  some  dispatches,  written 
by  the  noble  Ijord,  had  never  been  sent  to 
Canada,  the  Canadians  would  have  been 
no  worse  off'.  One  dispatch,  written  by 
the  noble  Lord  with  his  usual  heat  and 
carelessness  for  the  feelings  of  others,  and 
displaying  all  his  vehemence  of  temper, 
bore  so  hardly  on  the  feelings  of  the  Cana- 
dian Assembly,  and  shocked  those  feelings 
so  much,  that  that  which,  if  said  in  milder 
terms,  might  have  been  listened  to,  and 
have  produced  the  best  results,  was^  in 
fact,  the  parent  of  the  celebrated  ninety<- 
two  resolutions.  It  might  not  have  been 
worse  for  Canada,  it  might  not  have  been 
worse  for  the  noble  Lord's  reputation  for 
calmness,  temper,  and  discretion,  if  a  little 
delay  had  taken  place  before  that  dispatcli 
was  sent  off;  and  it  might  have  been  no 
worse  for  his  character  as  a  statesman  if  he 
had  taken  advantage  of  some  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  had  occurred  to  make  amends 
to  the  Canadians  for  the  irritating  terms  in 
which  that  dispatch  was  couched.  But 
this  the  noble  Lord  had  not  done,  and  he 
begged  to  recal  to  the  recollection  of  the 
House  the  terms  in  which  the  noble  Lord 
had  last  night  spoken  of  the  Canadians. 
Speaking  of  the  French  population  of 
Canada,  the  noble  Lord  said,  that  they 
were  a  people  of  ignorance  the  most  pro- 
found, of  prejudices  the  most  inveterate, 
and  of  vanity  the  most  egregious.  Now, 
when  a  man  could  utter  such  language, 
could  make  use  of  such  phrases,  calculated 
to  exasperate  and  wound  the  feelings  of  a 
whole  people,  even  if  true,  and  when  those 
phrases  were  used  by  the  noble  Lord  in  his 
place  in  Parliament — when  such  language 
was  directed  against  the  Canadians  by  him 
who  had  been,  and  might  again  be.  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies,  it  exhibited  such  a 
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want  of  prudence,  such  a  want  of  temper, 
on  the  part  of  that  individual,  that  he 
could  feel  no  surprise  at  the  bitterness  of 
the  attack  which  the  noble  Lord  had  made 
upon  him.  Tiie  attack  on  him  was  as 
nothing  compared  with  such  an  attack  on 
a  whole  people.  The  Government  was 
charged  by  the  noble  Lord  with  not  know- 
ing its  own  mind,  with  vacillation  in  its 
opinions  and  intentions  ;  and  it  was  argued 
that,  as  the  Government  wanted  sted fast- 
ness of  purpose,  it  ought  to  be  dismissed, 
and  those  who  brought  forward  the  charge 
appointed  in  its  place.  Now,  although  he 
did  not  leave  the  Canadian  dispatch  behind 
him  on  his  retirement  from  the  Colonial- 
office,  the  noble  Lord  had  left  behind  him 
all  his  papers,  and  he  would  let  the  House 
see  whether  there  were  no  ground  for  a 
charge  of  want  of  resolution,  a  want  of 
steadfastness  of  purpose  against  the  noble 
Lord  himself.  The  noble  Lord  came  into 
the  Colonial-office  unexpectedly,  and  with- 
out any  preparation  ;  but  he  at  once  under, 
took  to  bring  forward  a  most  important 
measure,  from  which  any  man  of  less  energy 
and  decision  would  have  shrunk.  The  noble 
Lord  with  ability,  he  would  admit,  which 
could  not  be  surpassed,  but  which  might 
run  too  fast,  prepared  and  brought  forward 
a  measure  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  West  Indies.  Now  the  point  in  dis- 
pute was,  the  comparative  steadfastness  of 
purpose  of  the  noble  Lord  and  of  the  present 
Government.  But  how  was  that  quality 
displayed  by  the  noble  Lord.'*  He  first 
came  forward,  after  he  had  mastered  all  the 
details  of  the  subject,  and  proposed  that  a 
sum  of  15,000,000/.  should  be  lent  to  the 
planters  to  induce  them  to  relinquish  their 
property  in  their  slaves.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  days,  however,  the  noble  Lord,  in 
defiance  of  that  constancy  of  purpose 
which  he  now  argued  was  the  test  of  the 
fitness  of  all  colonial  ministers  for  office, 
departed  from  this  proposition  ;  and  for 
the  loan  to  the  planters  of  fifteen  millions 
substituted  a  donation  of  twenty.  Now, 
he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  was 
far  from  saying  that  the  noble  Lord  was 
to  blame  for  making  that  alteration  in  his 
plan ;  but  he  did  say,  that  if  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Glenelg)  were  justly  charge- 
able with  not  knowing  his  own  mind,  at 
least  he  had  a  precedent  in  the  conduct  of 
the  noble  Lord.  Again,  the  noble  Lord 
charged  the  present  Government  with 
want  of  firmness  of  purpose.  Where  was 
the  noble  Lord's  firmness  of  purpose  when, 
after  haviivg  declared  that  it  was  necessary 


at  once  to  legislate  satisfactorily  and  com- 
pletely for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
and  having  brought  in  an  act  for  that  pur- 
pose, he  had  been  compelled  to  introduce  a 
supplementary  act  on  the  subject.  £No, 
no  I  from  Lord  Stanley.]  His  noble 
Friend  should  have  every  facility  in  an- 
swering any  observations  on  the  subject. 
If  the  noble  Lord  wished  to  inflict  upon 
him  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
iny  of  that  severe  punishment  which  he 
was  so  slvilful  in  administering,  the  recol- 
lecticm  of  their  ancient  friendship  would 
not  allow  him  to  deny  the  noble  Lord  any 
opportunity  of  enjoying  that  pleasure. 
Now,  he  would  ask  the  noble  Lord,  he 
would  ask  the  House,  and  he  would  with 
the  utmost  confidence  ask  the  public,  if 
the  noble  Lord  knew  that  his  conduct  had 
been  objectionable  at  the  time  he  had 
stated,  with  reference  to  the  whole  of  bis 
intercourse  with  the  Canadian  delegates, 
why  the  noble  Lord  did  not,  three  years 
ago,  make  that  conduct  the  subject  of 
public  accusation,  instead  of  postponing  it 
until  the  present  moment.  In  the  name 
of  common  justice,  independently  of  all 
considerations  of  personal  attachment,  what 
right  had  the  noble  Lord,  having  abstained 
from  doing  so  at  the  time,  now  to  begin 
and  load  him  with  charges  in  reference  to 
those  circumstances.^  For  himself,  he 
would  say,  that  the  conduct  he  had  pur- 
sued on  the  occasion  just  alluded  to  he 
would  repeat  under  similar  circumstances. 
He  might  have  too  much  confidence  in  his 
own  opinion  in  reference  to  the  case ;  but 
that  conduct,  under  similar  circumstances, 
he  would  repeat.  He  begged  pardon  of 
the  House  for  having  allowed  himself  to 
be  so  long  diverted  from  the  question 
before  it  3  but  he  felt  that  some  vindica- 
tion of  himself  from  the  charges  which 
had  been  brought  against  him  by  the 
noble  Lord  was  necessary  to  his  own 
character.  The  practical  proposition'  on 
which  the  House  was  now  called  upon  to 
determine  was,  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  a  change  of  government.  How- 
ever the  hon.  Member  for  Newark  might 
have  thought  proper  to  treat  the  subject, 
that  was  the  practical  issue.  But  would 
not  that  House,  and  would  not  the  coun- 
try have  blamed  the  Government,  and 
justly  blamed  it  too,  if  Ministers  had  not 
distinctly  stated  that  the  dismissal  or  re- 
tention of  office  by  the  Government  was 
the  issue  to  be  tried?  But  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  said,  that  the  course  they 
had  adopted  had  been  forced  upon  them  ; 
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but  he  really  believed  that  they  would  not 
have  made  their  present  motion  but  for  the 
result  of  some  divisions  which  had  lately 
taken  place  in  that  House.  On  those  two 
occasions  Gentlemen  opposite  had  found 
themselves  in  a  majority,  and  that  was  the 
reason  for  the  course  they  were  now  pur- 
suing. The  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
the  county  of  Northampton,  liad  rushed 
forward,  like  a  young  knight,  to  the  aid 
of  those  who  were  thirsting  for  office,  and 
had  well  earned  liis  spurs.  He  congratu- 
lated the  Gentlemen  opposite  on  those 
divisions,  although  he  did  not  think  the 
consequences  would  flow  from  them  whicli 
they  seemed  to  anticipate.  He  did  not 
charge  them  with  a  wish  for  political 
power  personally ;  but  there  might  be  a 
struggle  for  party  though  not  for  personal 
power.  But  as  to  the  majorities  to  which 
be  had  just  alluded,  he  would  ask  how 
often  the  Tories  when  in  power  had  been 
beaten  on  divisions.^  He  did  not  allude 
to  the  short  and  brilliant  course  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  opposite,  when  he  en- 
deavoured, though  unsuccessfully,  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  general  opinion  of  the 
country — he  alluded  to  the  good  old  times 
of  Lord  Liverpool's  administration.  He 
would  state  a  few  of  the  defeats  of  the 
Tories  at  that  period.  Did  they  recollect 
how  they  were  beaten  on  the  Queen's 
trial  ?  Did  they  recollect  how  they  were 
beaten  on  the  question  of  the  property- 
tax  ?  Did  they  recollect  how  they  were 
beaten  on  the  question  of  the  salt-tax  ? 
Did  they  recollect  how  they  were  beaten 
on  the  question  of  the  Postmasters- Gene- 
ral }  Did  they  recollect  how  they  were 
beaten  on  the  question  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  ?  Did  they  recollect  how  they 
were  beaten  on  the  question  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  public  expenditure  ?  Did  they 
recollect  how  they  were  beaten  on  the 
question  of  improvements  in  the  criminal 
law,  introduced  by  the  late  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  ?  On  all  those  questions  the 
Tories  had  been  beaten  by  majorities  ;  and 
he  could  go  through  a  much  longer  list  of 
beatings  which  they  had  sustained;  and  yet 
they  had  retained  office.  He  stated  this 
in  order  to  warn  young  Members  against 
indulging  too  fondly  in  hopes  raised  by 
two  or  three  divisions  against  a  Govern- 
ment. What  had  he  and  his  Friends  been 
invariably  fighlingfor  .f^  For  reduction  of  the 
public  expenditure ;  for  the  amendment  of 
the  criminal  law ;  and  for  the  diminution  of 
patronage.  He  would  fearlessly  say  to 
the  sensible  and  clear-judging  people  of 
VOL.XLI.    {2K} 


England,  ''Will  you  select  the  adminis- 
tration by  which  you  are  to  be  governed 
^m  the  men  who  have  maintained  and 
affirmed   those   three   great    principles  of 
policy,  or  from  the  men  who  had  opposed 
and  negatived  them?"     He   would  refer 
the  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Leeds, 
who   had  so  strongly  expressed  his  disap- 
probation  of  the   conduct  of  the  present 
Government,   and  who  brought  forward  a 
motion  which  went  to  disnuss  them  to  a 
witness   in    their  favour  whose  authority 
he  knew  the  hon.  Baronet  would  not  dis- 
pute.    He  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  the  hon.  Baronet  to  a  speech 
made  no   longer  ago  than  in  July  last,  on 
the  hustings,  to  a  large  and  independent 
body   of    electors.      In   that    speech    the 
speaker  expressed  himself  in  the  following 
terms  : — '*  First,  I  supported  the  English 
Municipal  Reform  Bill,  the  first,  the  great- 
est, and  the  most  important  measure  of  the 
Melbourne  administration — the  most  me- 
ritorious achievement  of  the  late   Parlia- 
ment in  the  cause  of  good  Government. 
I  likewise  supported  the  reduction  of  the 
stamp    duty   on    newspapers,   a    measure 
which  though  not   yet  so  complete  as  I 
could   have   wished    it,    yet    entitles   its 
authors  to  the  gratitude  of  the  people  as 
being  the  means  of  obtaining  the  greatest 
of  all   possible  benefits,   the   diffusion  of 
sound  knowledge  and  useful  information. 
Nor  would   I  forget   the   English    Tithe 
Commutation   Bill,  and  the  Bill  for  the 
registration  of  births  and  marriages,  the 
beneficial  results  of  the  last  session.     Nor 
will  I  overlook  as  titles  to  our  gratitude 
the  unavailing  efforts  of  the  Liberal  party 
to  do  justice  to  Ireland.     Nor  must  I  omit 
as  deserving  of  praise  the  excellent  measure 
for  the  abolition  of  church-rates,  which  I 
trust  and  predict  will  be  the  valuable  fruit 
of  some  future   session.     I  supported   the 
Government  plan  for  extending  the  period 
of  the  payment  of  rates,  which,  if  carried, 
would   have  considerably   augmented   the 
town  constituencies.     The  blues  (Tories) 
would  have  spent  more  in  one  year  than 
the  Whigs  have  done  in  seven.     I  am  pre- 
pared to  support  Lord  Melbourne's  adminis- 
tration in  its  legislative  and  administrative 
reforms."    Now,  these  were  the  statements 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Leeds  himself  no 
longer  ago  than  in  July  last.     The  hon. 
Baronet  afterwards  characterised  the  exist- 
ing Government  as  *'  the  most  enlightened 
and  well-intentioned  Government  that  this 
country  had  ever  had."      But   the  hon. 
Gentleman's  policy  now  was  this:    '^Let 
Y 
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the  Radicals  separate  themselves  from  the  misunderstanding  into  which  (as  he  ez- 
MiniKtry,  and  go  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  pressly  stated  unintentionally  on  the  part 
opposition."  *'If  the  Tories  move  a  reso-  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman)  Mr.  Roe- 
lution  expressing  want  of  confidence  in  the  buck,  the  representative  of  the  Canadian 
Whig  Ministry,  let  the  Radicals  vote  for  House  of  Assembly,  was  led  by  his  per- 
it,"  that  was  to  say,  '*let  the  Radicals  join  sonul  interview  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
the  Tories  to  turn  out  the  Whigs."  A  man,  with  respect  to  ihe  intentions  enter- 
Tory  Government  might  anticipate  what  tained  by  the  Government  in  reference  to 
would  befal  them  by  the  tender  mercies  Canada.  He  distinctly  vindicated  the  right 
which  the  Radicals  showed  to  the  VVhigs.  hon.  Gentleman  from  the  charge  which 
But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  in  the  had  again  been  brought  against  him  by 
formation  of  a  new  Ministry  there  was  Mr.  Roebuck,  of  extraordinary  interference 
another  party  to  the  contract,  the  people:  ;„  ^he  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  province  ; 
and  they  might  depend  upon  it  that  the  ^nd  the  charge  which  he  did  convey  (not, 
administration  which  the  right  hon.  Ba-  ^g  he  thought,  uncalled  for)  he  had  en- 
ronet  would  bring  m  was  one  which  would  deavourtd  to  convey  in  terms  as  little  cal- 
find  no  favour  m  the  sight  of  the  people.  ^„,^^^j  ^^  he  was  able  to  use,  of  giving 
He  believed  the  present  Ministry  rcpre.  ^^^^^^  ^-^^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^^^  feelings,  or  tS 
sentedtheopinions  of  what  were  called  the  ^^^  ^^^^  character  of  the  right  hon. 
moderate  and  liberal  part  of  t^^  Gentleman.  He  regretted,  unfeignedly. 
If  they  had  the  maionty  of  the  lOL  con-  .1    .  .1                     1   *     u             a          - 

^        '^u  ^u        -.1.        r             1.  ^hat  they  appeared  to  have  made  an  im- 

stituency  with  them,  then  01  course  he  was  •                         ju**               *u         l-. 

.  ,  .  .  "^i  .       .  .        u  *  •£•-!.         •    '^      r  pression  so  deep  and  bitter  upon  the  rieht 

neht  m  his  opinion  ;  but  ir  the  maionty  of  V       n     ,1          »        •  j      o            u  ^  . 

that  constituency  was  composed  of  Conser-  ^°"-  Gentleman  s  m.nd.     He  would  not 

vatives,  the  party  on  the  Opposition  benches  ^.^^^^nt  upon  the  terms    m   which   the 

did  not  need  the  support  of  the  Radicals,  'f'^  ^°"-  ??^'^'"n  "u  *'^^^  It^^'^t   ""•'  '^ 

His  object  was  to  defend  the  position  which  [^^''-^  '  *^°^  ^'^  ^^>'^  ^^P^^  **!^^  ^'^f  "g^»^ 

the   Government  had   taken.      The   hon.  hon.  Gentleman,  when  two  or  three  days- 

Gentleman  who  spoke  last  had  complained  ["  ^''^^'•»  ^^^^'^ '  ]  ^^  ^^*  ^^^^  }^  say, 
of  the  position  of  the  opposition ;  Why,  ^^^^  ^^  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
then,  did  thev  not  avoid  it  ?  Whv  did  they  "P^n  two  or  three  days'  more  calm  reflec 
not  bring  forward  a  substantive  motion  ^»0"»  and  upon  lookmg  back  to  the  terms 
themselves?  They  had  the  power  of  doing  '»  which  the  charge  was  conveyed,  and 
80,  and  it  was  their  own  fault  that  they  ^^^  been  replied  to,  would  see  that,  at  all 
were  forced  into  action  by  the  hon.  Ba-  events,  he  was  not  to  be  charged  with 
ronet  and  his  Friends.  bitterness.  He  should  sincerely  rejoice  if. 
Lord  Stanley  hoped  the  House  would  "po"  further  consideration,  and  cooler  re- 
forgive  him  if  he  intruded  for  a  moment  to  flection,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  should 
offer  a  very  few  words  in  the  way  of  ex-  be  induced  to  give  a  wider  scope  to  those 
planation.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  kindly  feelings  which  he  possessed,  than 
who  had  just  sat  down  was  mistaken  :  he  in  the  excitement  of  the  present  debate  he 


was  sure  the  House  must  perceive,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  mistaken  in 
asserting  that  the  charge  which  he  had 
made  against  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was,  that  with  his  administration  of  colo- 
nial affairs  had  commenced  the  difficulties 
of  Canada.  So  far  from  saying  so,  he 
(Lord  Stanley)  distinctly  stated,  in  answer 
to  the  noble  Lord  (Palmerston)  who  sat 
opposite,  and  to  his  right  hon.  Friend, 
whom  he  did  not  then  see  in  his  place, 
that  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  of 
Canada  were  of  much  longer  standing; 
but  that  the  course  of  hesitation,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  policy  which  the  Govern- 
ment thought  fit  to  pursue  with  respect,  to 
that  province,  did  undoubtedly  commence 
with  the  administration  of  colonial  affairs 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman;  and  with  the 


had  appeared  disposed  to  do.  One  word 
more.  Whenever  he  had  an  opportunity 
afforded  to  him  of  meeting  the  other  ques- 
tion, he  should  be  most  ready,  most  will- 
ing to  undertake  the  vindication  of  the 
government  of  Lord  Grey. 

Viscount  Howick  hoped,  before  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  pro- 
ceeded to  address  the  House,  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  say  one  word  in  re- 
ference to  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Newark  (Mr.  Gladstone)  with 
respect  to  the  speech  made  by  him  in 
1835.  The  hon.  Member  for  Newark 
had  accused  him  of  having,  in  that 
speech,  charged  Lord  Aberdeen  with  being 
an  enemy  to  the  human  race.  Now,  what 
really  passed  ?  In  the  debate  upon  the 
Address,  in   opening  the   Parliament   in 
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1835,  at  a  time  when  neither  the  House 
nor  he  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
what  policy  Lord  Aberdeen  would  pursue 
with  respect  to  Canada,  and  the  other  co- 
lonies, he  stated,  as  one  reason  for  not 
placing  confidence  in  the  government  of 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
was  the  head^  that  it  was  unwise  in  the 
critical  state  in  which  the  affairs  of  Canada 
then  stood,  to  place  the  government  of  the 
colonies  in  the  hands  of  a  noblem.in  who 
entertained  opinions,  he  had  no  doubt 
conscientiously,  but  which,  in  his  opinion, 
were  opposed  to  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment, and  to  the  general  welfare  of  so- 
ciety. In  making  that  statement,  he  only 
expressed  the  sentiment  which  all  on  that 
(the  Ministerial)  side  of  the  House  enter- 
tained of  what  were  commonly  called  high 
Tory  opinions.  But  he  was  happy,  now 
that  he  had  been  some  time  in  office,  and 
now  that  he  knew  what  Lord  Aberdeen's 
conduct  really  was,  to  have  an  opportunity 
afforded  to  him  of  stating,  that  he  thought 
Lord  Aberdeen,  in  the  dispatclies  written 
by  him  during  his  brief  tenure  of  the 
office  of  colonial  secretary,  manifested 
a  spirit  of  liberality  which  reflected  upon 
him  the  very  highest  degree  of  credit.  He 
should  be  sorry  if  the  opportunity  had  not 
been  afforded  to  him  of  making  that  de- 
claration, although  he  did  not  think  that 
in  the  debate  of  1835,  he  had  said  any 
thing  that  could  be  personally  offensive  to 
the  noble  Lord,  or  that  went  beyond  fair 
polical  hostility. 

Sir  R.  Peel :  I  heartily  rejoice  that  I 
gave  to  the  noble  Lord  who  has  just  sat 
down  the  opportunity  of  explaining  a 
charge  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  by  him  against  my  noble  Friend 
—of  expresssing  his  approbation  of  the 
conduct  of  Lord  Aberdeen  as  Colonial 
Minister  of  this  country,  and  of  paying  to 
him  a  tribute  of  praise,  which  I  believe  to 
be  as  justly  deserved  on  the  part  of  my 
noble  Friend,  as,  I  must  say,  it  was  credi- 
table on  the  part  of  the  noble  Lord  who 
paid  it.  I  was  surprised  at  the  sensitive 
and  irritable  feelings  which  were  displayed 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  but 
recently  closed  his  address  to  the  House.  I 
should  have  thought  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  responsible  for  his  public 
conduct,  having  filled  the  situation  of  Co- 
lonial Secretary,  would  have  been  content 
to  vindicate  himself  from  an  imputation 
brought  forward  by  my  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Stanley);  and   brought   forward,  I   must 


say,  in  no  unkind  or  unfair  spirit.     I  car* 
tainly  think   it  an  extraordinary  principle 
for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  lay  down, 
that  because  his  public  conduct  has  been 
questioned  in  fair  argument,  he,  therefore, 
has  a  right  to  attribute  to  him  who  ques* 
tioned  it  a  departure  from  those  friendly 
feelings  which   had  theretofore  subsisted 
between  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  the 
noble  Lord.     I  was  surprised   at  the  reta- 
liation of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.    His 
conduct  was  fairly  open  to  be  questioned 
by  my  noble  Friend.     How  was  it  possible 
to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  colonial 
policy  of  the  Government,  and  to  attribute 
the  evils  which  we  now  assign  to  that  po* 
licy,  without   subjecting   the    right    hon. 
Gentleman's  conduct  to  comment,  and  in 
some  respects  to  animadversion.     But  let 
me  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  was  it 
perfectly   decorous  in   him  to  charge  my 
noble  Friend  with  misconduct  in   the  co- 
lonial department,  when  he  was  himself  a 
member  of  the  same  Government  with  my 
noble  Friend.     Your  doctrine  now  is,  that 
the  whole  of  the  Government  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  act  of  any  particular  member 
of  it.     If  that  doctrine  be  well  founded, 
with  what  decency  do  you,  who  were  the 
colleagues  of  my  noble  Friend,  attribute 
to  him  improper  conduct  in  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  duties   of  the  colonial  de- 
partment.    With  what  decency  can  you 
charge   my    noble  Friend  with  improper 
conduct,  when  you,  according  to  your  own 
showing;,   shared   in  the  responsibility  of 
every  thing  he  did.    Who  was  it  that  after 
experience  of  his   conduct  in   Ireland—- 
who  was  it  that  called  my  noble  Friend  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  colonial  de- 
partment at  the  very  moment  when  the 
most  important   measure  ever  connected 
with  that  department  was   about   to   be 
submitted   to  Parliament.     And   do  you 
quarrel  now  with  my  noble  Friend  upon 
the    subject  of  the   colonies.^     Did  jou 
then  feel  all  the  evils  which  you  now  pro- 
fess to  feel  as  arising  from  his  promptitude 
and  decision.     If  you  had  such  a  feelings 
in  your  mind,  why  did  you  not  at  once  de- 
clare  that  you   would   not  share   in  hit 
responsibility.     Why  do  you   now  come 
forward  complaining  of  despatches  which 
you  say  ought  not  to  have  been  sent  out, 
and  to  the  sending  out  of  which   you 
attribute  all  the  evils  that  have  arisen  in 
Canada  ?    Would   it  not  have  been  more 
becoming  in  you  to  have  refused  your  sanc- 
tion to  the  sending  out  of  those  despatches 
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in  the  first  instance  than   now,  after  the 
lapse  of  four  years,  to  bring  forward  that 
act  of  my   noble  Friend  as  a  matter  of 
complaint  when  your  own  conduct  is  im- 
pugned? Was  it  upon  the  subject  of  Irish 
policy  or  of  colonial  policy  that  your  union 
with  my  noble  Friend  terminated  ?     Was 
it  not  on  account  of  his  steady  and  con- 
sistent adherence  to  principles  which    he 
declared  he  would  never  cease  to  follow? 
And  when  he  left  your  Government,  did 
you    not   all,  una  voce,  admit   that   your 
chief  pride  and  ornament  had  left  you  ? 
Did  you  not  all  feel  that  you  had  lost  him 
who  had  rescued  you  from  a  hundred  dif- 
ficulties,  with  which,  but  for  his  powerful 
aid  you  were  unable  to  cope  ?     Did  you 
not  all  feel  that  you   had    lost  the  most 
powerful  support  of  your  government.     I 
pay  you  the  compliment  of  believing  that 
you  felt  all  this,  because  I  know  you  said  it. 
I  know  it  was  said  by  you  that,  upon  pub- 
lic as  well  as  upon  personal  grounds,  you 
more   deeply   regretted    your    separation 
in  public  life  from  my  noble  Friend  than 
any  event  that  could   possibly  occur  to 
you.     Coming,  now,  to  the  more  imme- 
diate subject  of  debate,  I  may  state,  that 
I  shall  proceed  at  once,  without  one  word 
of  unnecessary  preliminary  preface,  to  a 
consideration  of  the  real  questions  at  issue 
upon  this  occasion.     They  are  two-fold ; 
first   the  amendment  we  have  proposed  ; 
second,  the  policy  which  that  amendment 
calls  in  question.     I  make  no  apology  for 
this    amendment.      This    amendment    is 
consistent  with  every  opinion    that  I  have 
given  upon   the  subject  of  your  colonial 
policy.     That   this  amendment   surprises 
you  is  no  matter  of  astonishment  to  me ; 
because  it  is  an  amendment  utterly  at  va- 
riance with  every  principle   upon    which 
you  have   acted    in  public  life.     It  is  an 
amendment  which   partakes  not    of   the 
character   of    ambiguity,  dilatoriness,  or 
irresolution.     It  is  an  amendment  which 
contains    the    sentiments    we    avow — an 
amendment  that  in  plain,  direct,  straight- 
forward terms,  arraigns  the  policy  you  have 
pursued.     It  asks  for  no  confederacy  with 
those  to  whose  opinions  we  are  opposed.    It 
makes  no  truckling  compromise  with  oppo- 
site principles,  for  the  purpose  of  swelling 
the  numbers  of  a  division.  It  seeks  to  found 
upon  it  no  compact,  nor  compact  alliance. 
On  the  contrary,  it  declares  the  determi- 
nation  of  the  Conservative  party  in  this 
House.     It  declares   their  determination 
to  support  the  Crown  and  to  maintain 


the    authority   of   the    Crown.      It  ex- 
presses   satisfaction    at    the  success    of 
her  Majesty's  arms ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
consistently  with  that  expression  of  satis- 
faction at  the  success  of  her  Majesty's  arms 
— consistently  with  that  expression   of  a 
determination  to  uphold  the  authority  of 
the  Crown,  it  expresses  in  direct  terms  a 
want  of  confidence    in   the  Government 
upon  the  subject  of  Canadian  policy.  And 
you  cannot  account  for  this !     You  fancy 
that  it  can  only  proceed  from  some  pres- 
sure from  behind.  You  are  so  uncharitable 
as  to  judge  of  us  by  yourselves.    Knowing 
that  in  your  own  case  the  prevailing  in- 
fluence has  been  the  pressure  from  behind, 
you    suppose  that  no  other  persons  can 
act,  unless  impelled  by  the  same  power. 
The  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  says,  that  fusion  and  coalition  are 
the  ultimate  objects  of  the  amendment. 
Although  I  repudiate  altogether  any  con- 
currence in  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  W.  Molesworth),  although  an  amend- 
ment  has   been   moved  which  that  hon. 
Baronet  cannot  support — although  it  roust 
be   well   known   that  the    hon.   Baronet 
would  disclaim  concert  with  me,  as  much 
as  I  should  disclaim  concert  with  him  on 
account  of  the  extreme  opinions  which  we 
entertain,  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Palmerston)  cannot  discover 
an  assignable  motive  for  this  amendment, 
unless  it  be  intended  as  the  forerunner  of 
a  coalition  between  the  hon.  Baronet  and 
myself.    The  amendment  is  objected  to  on 
various  grounds.     First,  you  say  that  we 
have  concealed  our  feelings;  that  hitherto 
we  have  approved  of  your  policy.     Is  that 
the  fact  ?     Did  we  approve  of  your  policy 
during    the    discussion   on    the   Canada 
Bill?     Did  I  did  not  distinctly   declare 
that  I  thought  it  was  to  the  weak  and 
vacillating  conduct  of  the  Ministry  that 
Uie   revolt  in   Canada   has  been  mainly 
attributable?     When  I  concurred  in  your 
address,  and   gave   my  sanction  to  your 
Bill,  can  it  be  said  with  truth  that  I  ap- 
proved of  your  policy  ?  Did  I  not  expressly 
declare,  in  the  words  of  the  amendment, 
that,  although  I  would  enable  the  Crown 
to  vindicate  its  authority — although  I  cor- 
dially rejoiced  in  the  success  of  her  Ma* 
jesty's   arms, — yet,  that    it  was    to    the 
irresolute,  vacillating,  and  dilatory  conduct 
of  the  Government  that  I  attributed  all 
the  evils  that  had  arisen  in  Canada  ?   The 
hon.  Gentleman,  the  under- Secretary  fo 
the  Colonies  (Sir  George  Grey)  asks  bow  i 
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was  possible  for  us  to  concur  in  the  address 
voted  to  Her   Majesty,  and  why,  if  we 
entertained   the   sentiments  we   now  ex- 
press, we  did  not  then  move  an  amendment 
condemnatory  of  the  Government  ?    I  will 
tell  the  hon.  Gentleman  why  it  was,  that  we 
did  not.     It  was  because  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  John  Russell)  expressly  invited  us  to 
concur  in  the  address,  saying  that  he  did 
not  mean,  at  that  moment,  to  agitate  the 
question  of  whether  the  Government  were 
to  blame  or  not.     And  this  is  the  return 
that  we  meet  with.    This  is  what  the  noble 
Lord  said,  **  The  question  which  I  wish  to 
propose    this   evening    to    the    House   is 
whether  they  are  prepared  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  Crown  in  Lower  Canada, 
and  not  whether  her  Majesty's  Ministers 
are  to  blame."     And  then  the  noble  Lord 
went  on  to  say,  **  If  at  any  future  time 
any  hon.  Member  shall  think  lit  to  bring 
the  question  before  the  House,  I  shall  be 
prepared  to  maintain  that  we,  her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  are  in  no  respects  deserving  of 
censure  for  the  course  we  have  adopted ; 
but  the  only  question  for  consideration  to- 
night is,  what  course  we  ought  to  adopt 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  authority  of  the 
Crown    in   the  revolted  provinces  of  Ca- 
nada."    We  trusted   the  noble  Lord,  we 
trusted  to  the  noble  Lord,  who  told  us  not 
then  to   make   it  a  parly  question.     Yes, 
you    told    us   that   the   first  duty  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  to  rally  round  the 
Throne,  and  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
the   Crown ;   you  told   us  that    to   quell 
rebellion  there  should  be  an  expression  of 
unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  House ;  you 
told  us  that  if  we  swelled  the  amount  of 
your  majority  at  that  time,  we  should  have 
an  after  opportunity,  if  we  thought  fit,  of 
impugning   the   conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    We  believed  you.     We  assented 
to  your   address ;  we  moved  no  amend- 
ment, and  now  comes  forward  the  Under- 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and  asks  us 
how  we  can  reconcile  it  with  our  sense  of 
duty  to   censure   the   Government   now, 
after  having  concurred  with  it  upon  the 
address  moved  immediately  upon  the  re- 
assembling of  Parliament  after  the  Christ- 
mas recess  ?     The  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  too,  has  made  this  charge 
upon  us.    "  Sir,*'  says  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, *'  whilst  the  issue  of  the  rebellion 
was    uncertain— when    it  was    unknown 
whether   the  efforts  of  the   revolt  were 
effectually  quelled,  you  indicated  no  op* 
potitioa  to  the  Government;   you  kept 


yourselves  entirely  in   the  back  ground, 
and  by  your  silence  seemed  to  give  assent 
to  all  that  had  been  done ;  but  now,  when 
every  thing  is  settled,  you  come  forward 
to  censure  the   Government."     Why,  to 
be  sure,  if  ever  there  was  an  exhibition  of 
greater  fairness   in  a  party,  it  was  to  be 
found  in  the  very  course  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  pointed  out  as  being  so 
extraordinary.     When   we   heard  of  the 
defeat    of    the   British   arms — when  the 
public  mind  in  England  was  agitated — 
when  the  issue  was  uncertain — we  did  not 
come  forward  to  create  an  undue  prejudice 
against  the  Government  by  bringing  its 
conduct   under  immediate  consideration. 
**  But   now,"   says    the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, **  now   you   are   prepared   to  do 
so."      Did    I  shrink,  when    the  Canada 
Bill  was  under  consideration,  from  sub- 
mitting   to     the    House    those     amend- 
ments to  that  measure  which  I  thought 
to  be  necessary  ?     Did   I  show  that  want 
of  political  courage  imputed  to  me  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  of  evading  all  men- 
tion of  disturbing  the  Government  while 
the  issue  was  uncertain  ?     Has  the  right 
hon.   Gentleman  so  soon  forgotten  what 
passed  in  the  discussion  upon  the  Canada 
Bill  ?     Did  I  not  give  notice  whilst  that 
Bill  was  under  consideration  that,  as  there 
were    parts  of  it  to  which   I  decidedly 
objected,    I    meant  to  move  amendments 
upon  which  I  should  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  ?  Perhaps  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
considered   those  amendments  light  and 
insigni6cant,  and  therefore  had   allowed 
them  to  escape  his  recollection.     But  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  did  not  so 
consider  them ;   for  the  noble  Lord  told 
me,  that  if  I  persisted  in  moving  those 
amendments,  and  if  I  declared  that  I  pro- 
posed them,  not  from  a  mere  desire  to 
rectify  some  of  the  details  of  the  Bill,  but 
because    I    dissented    from   the    general 
Canadian  policy  of  the  Government,    it 
would  become  a  matter  of  grave  consider- 
ation with  the  Government  whether  they 
would  not  immediately  retire  from  office. 
Was  not  that  distinctly  intimated  to  me 
by  the  noble  Lord?     And   was   I   able  to 
give    the    noble    Lord    any    consolatory 
assurance  ?     Was  I  enabled  to    use  one 
single  gratifying  expression  in  the  answer 
I  returned  to  the  noble  Lord  ?     Did  I  not, 
after  the  express  invitation  of  the  n  ^ble 
Lord,  distinctly  state,    that  1  adtie;ed  to 
every  opinion  I  had  previously  expressed 
OQ  the  subject  of  the  Canadian  policy  at 
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the  Government — that  my  objections  were 
not  objections  of  detail,  but  objections  of 
principle,  and  had  I  not  the  satisfaction, 
after  all,  of  finding  the  noble  Lord  adopt 
my    amendment.     Therefore,    I    do    not 
consider  myself  liable  to  the  charge,  either 
of  the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
that  we   are    now   bringing  forward    an 
amendment  which  is  inconsistent  with  our 
support  of  the  first  address  to  the  Throne 
upon  the  subject;  nor  do  1  think  myself 
liable  to  the  charge  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, the  Vice-President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  that  when  the  issue  of  events 
was  uncertain,  I  abstained  from  pressing 
such  amendments  to  the  Canada  Bill  as  I 
thought  material,  after  I  was  told  that  the 
pressing    of    them    might    endanger  the 
existence  of  the  Government.     The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  preferred  another  charge 
specifically  against  me.     He  asked  me  how 
it  was  possible  for  me  to  concur  in  a  con- 
demnation of  the  Government,  seeing  that 
I  had  been  connected  with  an  Administra- 
tion   which  had   mainly  aggravated    the 
difficulties    of    managing    the   affairs   of 
Canada.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  con- 
tended,  that  the  Government  which  had 
existed    previously   to    1828,    when    the 
Canada  Committee  was   appointed,  was 
the  Government  mainly  chargeable  with 
delinquency  in  respect  of  Canada.     That 
being  the  opinion  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, and  being  his  opinion,  I  suppose 
the  opinion  of  the  Government  also^  1  own 
it  does  somewhat  surprise  me,   that  the 
present  Administration,  when  they  came 
into  power,  showed  no  indisposition  what- 
ever to  unite  with  some  of  those  who  had 
belonged  to  other  Administrations  existing 
previous  to    1828,  and    who,  of   course, 
must  be  held  responsible  for  any  unwise 
or  injurious  measures  that    might  have 
been    adopted    towards  Canada.     When 
the    right    hon.  Gentleman,    the    Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  La- 
bouchere),  and  the  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
Under   Secret;iry  for    the  Colonies    (Sir 
George     Grey),     were     dealing    out    so 
largely  their  invectives  against  Administra- 
tions  which   existed    previously  to   1828, 
they  should  have    looked  to    their  right 
hand  and  to  their  left,  and  remembered 
how  many  of  their  present  colleagues  were 
just  as  much  chargeable  with  misconduct 
towards  Canada  as  any  of  those  who  sit 
on  this  side  of  the  House.    The  noble  Lord 
(Lord    Palmcrston),     the    Secretary    for 
Foreign  Affairs,  was  connected  with  every 


Government  that  existed  from  the  year 
1800 — I  do  not  know  when— down  to  the 
year  1827,  and  1  see  many  Gentlemen 
upon  the  Ministerial  benches  who  were 
connected  with  previous  Governments  in* 
the  same  way.  Why,  then,  if  you  objected 
so  much  to  the  colonial  policy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration which  existed  prior  to  1828, 
why  did  you  not  mark  your  disapproval  of 
it  by  refusing  to  enter  into  any  kind  of 
coalition  with  those  who  had  in  any  way 
been  parlies  to  it?  Was  not  Mr.  Grant, 
the  present  Lord  Glenelg,  a  member  of 
the  Government  previous  to  1828?  But 
when  you  Brst  came  into  office,  what 
course  did  you  pursue?  Did  you  not 
take  for  your  colonial  secretary  Lord 
Ripon,  who  had  been  connected  with  every 
government  from  the  time  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool down  to  1828.  The  very  man  whom 
you  appointed  minister  for  colonial  affairs 
had  been  connected  with  that  Government 
up  to  the  year  1827.  And  what  did  you 
do  with  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  ?  He  was 
the  representative  of  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment during  the  seven,  years  preceding 
1(^28.  What  course  did  you  pursue  with 
respect  to  him  ?  Why,  you  absolutely 
appointed  him  Chief  Governor  of  Ceylon 
— you  selected  him  who  had  been  repre- 
sentative of  the  Colonial-office  in  this 
House  from  the  year  1822  to  the  year 
1828,  during  the  time  of  these  enormities 
of  our  Government,  to  fill  one  of  the 
highest  stations  in  the  colonies  you  had  it 
in  your  power  to  bestow.  Was  it  possible 
that  you  could  condemn  that  policy  when 
one  of  the  very  men  who  administered  it 
from  the  year  1822  to  1828  was  appointed 
Colonial  Secretary;  and  another  of  his 
friends  was  appointed  a  chief  governor  of 
Ceylon  ?  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
mistakes  the  point  at  issue  ;  and  so  does 
every  one  on  his  side  of  the  House.  We 
do  not  deny  the  great  difficulty  attending 
the  administration  of  affairs  in  Canada. 
There  were  great  difficulties,  some  arising^ 
perhaps  from  neglect  on  the  part  of  former 
Administrations,  but  the  greater  part 
inseparable  from  the  state  of  society  in 
Canada:  inseparable  from  the  fact,  that  a 
great  mass  of  the  population  was  of  one 
religion,  while  those  possessed  of  wealth, 
intelligence,  energy,  and  education,  be- 
longed to  another;  this  being  aggravated 
by  other  evils  peculiar  to  Canadian  society. 
But  what  is  the  charge  against  her  Majes- 
ty's Government?  It  is  not  a  denial 
that  they  had  difficulties  to  contend  wUb, 
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but  the  charge  we  prefer  against  them  is 
this — that  the  revolt  in  Canada — the 
necessity  of  putting  down  that  revolt  by 
force  of  arms — the  necessity  of  extreme 
severity  by  the  suspension  of  con- 
stitutional rights  —  might  have  been 
averted  if  ordinary  foresight  and  ordi- 
nary vigilance  had  been  exercised. 
And  I  do  conscientiously  believe  that 
proof  showing  to  demonstration  the 
truth  of  that  charge  can  be  adduced 
from  the  papers  which  are  now  lying 
before  me.  While  admitting  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  you  had  to  contend,  as 
well  as  former  administrations,  arising 
from  the  state  of  society  in  Canada,  I 
feel  perfectly  confident  if  I  had  to  argue 
this  question  before  twelve  men  who  were 
entire  masters  of  these  documents  that  I 
should  obtain  a  verdict  of  guilty  against 
you,  and  an  affirmation  of  the  charge  that 
there  have  been  vacillation,  irresolution, 
and  want  of  foresight,  in  your  policy  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  the  revolt  that  broke 
out  in  Canada.  Again,  you  say  that  the 
charge  brought  against  you  is,  that  your 
course  has  been  conciliatory.  That  is  not 
my  charge  against  you.  It  is  not  that  it 
has  been  a  conciliatory  course  ;  but  that 
you  have  shown  your  disposition  to  con- 
ciliate at  a  wrong  time ;  that  your  policy 
has  been  characterised  by  inactivity  at  one 
moment,  and  by  superfluous  and  uncalled- 
for  activity  at  another.  I  will  proceed  to 
show  the  contrast  between  your  policy  and 
that  which  was  pursued  by  Lord  Aber- 
deen, whose  was  not  a  policy  employing 
force,  not  a  policy  of  uncalled-for  and 
misplaced  rigour,  but  a  policy  with  which 
I  challenge  you  to  the  proof  that  yours 
will  not  suffer  in  the  comparison.  When 
Lord  Aberdeen  entered  office  in  1835,  he 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  consideration  of 
the  aflairs  of  Canada.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  referred  to  a  dispatch  pre- 
pared by  my  noble  Friend,  Lord  Aberdeen, 
and  having  done  so,  I  think  it  but  fair 
that  he  should  produce  that  dispatch. 
He  has  no  right  to  show  that  there 
existed  any  inconsistency  between  me  and 
my  noble  Friend,  from  the  contents  of  a 
dispatch  remaining  in  the  Colonial-office, 
when  that  dispatch  was  not  before  Par- 
liament. I  am  placed  in  a  disadvanta- 
geous position  with  respect  to  my  noble 
Friend  by  a  dispatch  being  quoted  which 
is  not  before  the  House,  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  deals  in  an  unfair  manner 
towards  me,  unless  he  mean  to  produce  a 


copy  of  the  dispatch  from  which  he  has 
quoted.  But,  Sir,  this  I  say  with  respect 
to  that  dispatch,  that  my  noble  Friend  in 
1835  was  prepared  to  make  an  immediate 
settlement  of  every  important  disputed 
question  in  Canada,  reserving  for  future 
inquiry  matters  of  subordinate  detail.  But 
you,  the  Ministers,  allowed  two  years  to 
pass  away  after  my  noble  Friend  was  pre- 
pared to  settle  all  the  points  in  dispute 
before  you  brought  forward  your  resolu- 
tions which  were  the  result  of  the  com- 
mission which  you  issued.  And  those 
resolutions  did  not  propose  the  settlement 
of  any  single  litigated  point  which  two 
years  before  Lord  Aberdeen  had  not  given 
Lord  Amherst  ample  powers  to  settle.  I 
challenge  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
contradict  that  statement.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  your  resolutions  and  the 
course  proposed  to  be  pursued  by  Lord 
Aberdeen  is  this — that  you  proposed  to 
take  money  from  the  Canadians  without 
their  consent ;  whereas  Lord  Aberdeen 
did  not  propose  any  such  thing.  Lord 
Aberdeen  gave  full  and  positive  instruc- 
tions to  Lord  Amherst  upon  all  the  points 
involved  in  Canadian  affairs  ;  he  gave 
positive  instructions  with  respect  to  the 
Legislative  Council,  to  the  Tenures'  Act, 
to  the  Trade  Act,  to  the  pending  financial 
question,  and,  in  short,  to  every  point 
that  demanded  the  attention  of  the  Go- 
vernment. He  told  Lord  Amherst  that 
his  duty  was  to  remove  all  grounds  of 
complaint  still  unredressed,  and  to  apply 
efficacious  remedies  to  every  existing 
grievance.  This  he  was  to  accomplish 
effectually.  But,  says  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  Lord  Aberdeen  proposed  to 
give  up  the  territorial  and  casual  revenues 
to  the  Rouse  of  Assembly.  It  is  true 
Lord  Aberdeen  did  propose  to  do  so,  but 
upon  express  conditions,  and  the  revenues 
were  not  to  be  given  up  till  the  conditions 
were  fulfilled.  Instead  of  entering  upon 
an  indefinite  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Ca- 
nada, at  a  time  when  the  minds  of  men 
were  inflamed,  and  wanted  not  a  fresh 
inquiry,  but  a  redress  of  grievances,  the 
course  taken  by  my  noble  Friend  was  to 
send  out  a  single  commissioner  with  in- 
structions, not  couched  in  equivocal  lan- 
guage, admitting  of  doubt,  and  raising 
questions  as  to  the  intentions  of  those 
who  prepared  them;  but  my  noble  Friend 
said  to  Lord  Amherst — "  Go  forth  to  Ca* 
nada — tell  them  that  the  whole  of  the 
territorial  and   casual    revenues  shall  be 
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given  up,  but  upon  these  express  condi- 
tions :  first,  that  a  civil  list  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  civil  officers  shall 
be  granted ;  secondly,  that  the  salaries  of 
the  judges  shall  be  provided  for ;  thirdly, 
that    funds  shall    be    provided  to   meet 
casual  expenses ;  and  fourthly,  that  every 
payment  for  which   the  faith  of  the  go- 
vernment was  pledged  shall  be  promptly 
provided   for/'      These  were   the   condi- 
tions ;  and  Lord  Amherst  was  told,  that 
if  the  House  of  Assembly  rejected  them, 
they  would  then  be  in  the  wrong,  and  it 
would  become  the  duty  of  the  imperial 
Government  to  consider  what  steps  ought 
afterwards  to  be  taken.     My  noble  Friend 
said  to  the  Canadians,  '*  I  am  willing  to 
listen  to  any  proposal  for   an  amicable 
settlement  respecting  the  constitution  of 
the  Legislative    Council ;"  but    did   my 
noble  Friend  palter  with  them  in  a  double 
sense  ?     No.     He  said  distinctly,  that  the 
constitution   of  the  colonial  government 
shall  be  so  far  respected  that  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  shall  not  be  an  elective  coun- 
cil, and  that  the  Executive  Council  shall 
not  be  responsible  to  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly.    So  that  my  noble  Friend  distinctly 
stated,  on  every  point,  what  was  the  course 
the  Government  intended  to  pursue,  and 
what  were  the  terms  offered  to  the  Cana- 
dian assembly;   but  certainly,  in   case  of 
Lord  Amherst's  failure,  my  noble  Friend 
reserved    to  himself  the    opportunity  of 
considering    what    course   it    would    be 
proper  for  him,  in  that  event,  to  adopt. 
Now,    what    is   the    course    which    her 
Majesty's     Government     has    adopted  ? 
They    first    appointed   commissioners  to 
go  forth    to    Canada   and    institute   in- 
quiries,   after    every   subject  of    inquiry 
had  been  exhausted^  and  after  evidence 
had  been  obtained  which   more  overbur- 
dened   than     instructed     them.       With 
the  Canadians  panting  for  something  ef- 
fectual to  be  done,  you  send   out  three 
gentlemen  as  Commissioners,  after  all  the 
inquiries  of  1833  and  1834,  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  anew.     Here  lying  before  me, 
is  the  reportof  those  Commissioners;  and 
I  will  say  (although  I  am  not  desirous  of 
saying   anything   in  the   absence  of  the 
right   hon.  Baronet,  (Sir   Charles  Grey) 
which  I  would  not  say  in  his  presence — but 
if   ever     any    document  was  calculated 
to  throw  ridicule  upon  a  government  com- 
mission, upon   those   who   were   in   chief 
authority,  and  to  excite  and  inflame  dis- 
content, it  is  the  report  of  these  Commis- 


sioners, who  were  so  selected  that  it  was 
almost  certain  they  would  differ,  and  the 
expectation  of  whose  difference  of  opinion 
has  been  realised  by  the  event.  Of  this 
every  man  may  satisfy  himself  who  reads 
this  report.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Sir  Charles  Grey)  be  present,  would  he 
allow  me  to  refresh  his  memory  with  some 
of  his  own  expressions  with  respect  to  this 
commission.  The  Commissioners  were 
instructed,  among  other  things,  to  make  a 
report  in  reference  to  the  Executive 
Council,  and  they  accordingly  make  a 
report  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
signs.  But  the  moment  he  signed  that 
report,  he  attached  a  remonstrance  against 
it ;  and  another  of  the  three  Commis- 
sioners also  attached  a  remonstrance 
against  his  own  report,  and  then  the  chief 
Commissioner  comes  in,  and 

"  His  decision  more  embroils  the  fray." 

The  Commissioners  made  a  report  on 
the  Executive  Council,  which  was  signed 
by  Lord  Gosford,  Sir  George  Gipps,  and 
Sir  Charles  Grey.  The  very  next  paper  is 
one  bearing  the  signature  of  Sir  Charles 
Edward  Grey  only^  and  contains  what  is 
called  a  statement  of  his  difference  of 
opinion  upon  the  third  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  the  hon.  Gentleman  thus 
expresses  himself: — My  principal  objec. 
tion  to  the  present  report  is,  that  having 
in  the  12th,  14th,  16th,  and  17th  para*, 
graphs  shown  very  forcibly  and  truly  that 
an  Executive  Council,  removable  at  the  will 
of  the  Assembly,  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  subordination  of  the  province  to 
the  empire,  we  recommend  measures  in 
the  30th,  32d,  34th,  35th,  36th,  and  38th 
paragraphs,  which,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  majority 
of  the  Commissioners  in  the  first  report, 
would  create  the  institution  we  have 
decried."  Just  conceive  the  Commis- 
sioners thus  divided  in  opinion  on  a  ques- 
tion on  which  the  wishes  of  the  people 
were  fully  made  up.  The  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  sent  out  three  Com- 
missioners to  make  a  report  on  the  pro- 
priety of  granting  an  Elective  Legislative 
Council;  and  in  their  general  report  they 
say,  in  paragraphs  12,  14, 16,  and  17,  that 
they  have  insuperable  objections  to  making 
the  Executive  Council  elective ;  and  yet,  in 
paragraphs  30,  32,  34,  35,  36,  and  38, 
they  admit  that  it  seems  desirable :  and 
this  they  said  with  the  view  of  throwing 
oil  over  the  troubled  waters  of  discooteot, 
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Would  hoD,  Gentlemeo  opposite  under- 
take to  say,  that  if  the  propositions  of  my 
noble  Friend,  Lord  Aberdeen,  had  been 
adopted  in  1835,  that  they  would  not 
have  had  an  entirely  different  effect  ?  Was 
it  the  same  thing,  that  they  were  adopted 
two  years  afterwards?  Are  two  years 
nothing  in  the  history  of  a  discontented 
people?  [Cheers,]  If  hon.  Gentlemen 
mean  by  their  cheers  to  remind  me  of  Ire- 
land, and  refer  to  the  experience  which 
they  have  had  of  the  effects  of  delay  wi  h 
respect  to  that  country,  do  they  consider 
delay  is  not  a  condemnation  of  the  Cover- 
ment  as  to  Canada?  You  point  a  roost 
harmless  sarcasm  at  me,  but  through  my 
sides  you  inflict  a  fatal  wound  upon  your- 
selves? If  in  Ireland  the  state  of  dis- 
content has  been  aggravated  by  delay,  what 
will  you  say  of  the  Government  delay  with 
respect  to  Canada?  Upon  this  point  I 
will  commence  with  the  authority  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last  night, 
and  who  then  said  that  delay  was  of  no 
consequence.  What,  however,  did  the 
hon.  Gentleman  say  in  his  published 
report  ?  He  said,  "  I  cannot  express  as  I 
could  wish  the  importance  which  ought  to 
be  attached  to  a  prompt  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  is  presented  by  the  address 
of  the  Assembly  to  his  Majesty.'*  This 
was  written  in  1836,  a  year  after  Lord 
Aberdeen  had  been  out  of  office;  but 
what  further  said  the  hon.  Gentleman? 
**  If  it,"  that  is,  the  opportunity,  **  be 
missed,  the  Government  will  go  rapidly 
down  the  stream  ;  if  it  be  rightly — by 
which  I  mean  temperately  but  firmly — 
used,  I  see  nothing  in  Canadian  affairs 
which,  with  skill  and  forbearance,  is  not 
capable  of  adjustment.''  I  have  the 
authority,  then,  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
that  the  differences  were  capable  of  adjust- 
ment, and  that  the  colonv  was  not  in  so  bad 
a  state  that  it  might  not  be  brought  safely 
out  of  its  troubles.  I  rely  on  no  state- 
ment of  my  own,  1  trust  only  to  the 
evidence  of  your  own  Commissioners,  of 
your  own  officers  ;  and  by  that  evidence, 
as  I  told  you,  I  will  show  that  on  your 
delay  I  rightly  charge  the  revolt  which 
has  broken  out  in  Canada.  I  have  shown 
here,  from  the  evidence  of  one  of  your 
own  Comntksioners,  who  in  his  speech  of 
last  night  absolved  you  from  all  blame, 
that  he  was  of  opinion,  in  March,  1836, 
that  he  hoped  for  a  satisfactory  adjustment, 
and  that  he  then  "  saw  nothing  in  Canadian 
affairs  which,   with  skill  and  forbearance, 


was  not  capable  of  adjustment;"  and 
yet  the  same  hon.  Gentleman  asked 
last  night,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  whether, 
if  the  propositions  sent  out  to  Lord  Am- 
herst had  been  produced  to  the  Assembly, 
they  would  not  have  been  rejected.  What 
right  had  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  peak 
with  so  much  certainty  of  the  fate  of 
propositions  which  have  never  been  made 
to  the  Assembly?  The  intentions  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  were  but  the  opinions  adopted 
last  year  by  the  Government,  and  em* 
bodied  in  the  resolutions  then  proposed  to 
the  House  ;  the  Commissioners  suggested 
nothing  more  than  was  contained  in  the 
instructions  sent  out  by  Lord  Aberdeen, 
to  Lord  Amherst,  with  this  exception, 
that  Lord  Aberdeen  had  said  that  what 
was  to  be  done  should  be  accomplished 
only  on  the  Assembly  agreeing  to  dis- 
charge the  arrears  due  to  the  civil  authori- 
ties and  the  judges,  and  enabling  those 
officers  to  perform  their  functions.  On 
the  granting  of  these  supplies,  the 
Colonial-office  was  willing  to  consider  fair 
proposals  ;  and  if  after  his  noble  Friend's 
propositions  had  been  laid  before  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  offering  to  give  the 
Members  a  control  over  the  public  re- 
venues, on  condition  of  a  proper  provision 
being  made  for  the  civil  List,  and  for  the 
due  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  judges 
and  of  the  civil  officers — if  after  that  the 
Assembly  had  rejected  the  offer,  his  noble 
Friend  would  have  come  to  Parliament  for 
assistance  ;  he  would  have  stated,  that  the 
offer  had  been  made  and  that  it  had  been 
rejected — that  Government  had  no  other 
source  on  which  to  depend  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  the  judicial  and 
other  functionaries  than  on  the  produce  of 
the  Crown  revenues.  The  Parliament 
would  have  acted  upon  this,  and  would 
have  granted  a  sum  within  its  control,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  would 
have  prevented  an  outbreak.  I  can  show. 
Sir,  that  the  exact  contrary  course  has 
been  pursued — that  the  hopes  held  out  of 
an  amicable  settlement  have  been  defeated 
in  consequence  of  the  unlucky  accidents 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Government  and  of 
their  officers,  notwithstanding  that  it  had 
been  distinctly  stated  that  there  was  every 
reasonable  prospect  of  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment. In  one  place  Lord  Glenelg  at- 
attached  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
preservation  of  strict  secrecy  as  to  the  in- 
structions given  to  the  Commissioners,  and 
said  that  the  strict  preservation  of  this  li^ 
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lence  was  essential  to  the  success  of  their 
mission,  but  observed  that  he  could  not 
too  earnestly  enjoin  their  great  circum- 
spection in  this  respect ;  that  no  indiscreet 
word  should  pass,  or  reference  be  made  to 
them,  but  that  even  in  the  questions  pro- 
posed to  a  witness,  and  in  the  very  man- 
ner and  tone  in  which  they  were  put,  this 
habitual  caution  should  be  preserved.  Al- 
low me  to  ask  how  these  instructions  were 
to  be  accomplished?  What  was  the  par- 
ticular look  which  the  Commissioner  was  to 
put  on,  when  a  person  was  under  examin- 
ation to  prevent  him  from  having  any  sus- 
picion of  the  Commissioner's  opinions  or 
instructions/  Lord  Glenelg  said,  that  this 
silence  was  most  essential  lo  the  success  of 
the  mission  —  that  great  circumspection 
was  to  be  used,  and  that  this  habitual 
caution  was  to  be  preserved — and  finished 
by  saying  that  this  course  was  of  the  ut- 
most importance  for  the  prevention  of  jea- 
lousies, and  to  keep  alive  the  goodwill  of 
the  Canadians.  The  Commissioners  went 
out;  and  Lord  Gosford  opened  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  in  a  speech  which  was 
well  calculated  to  raise  false  hopes  on  be- 
half of  the  Canadians.  He  had  not  read 
his  instructions  to  the  Assembly;  and 
though  his  speech  was  so  worded,  and  was 
so  equivocal,  that  to  an  unpractised  eye  it 
left  the  whole  matter  open,  yet  in  the 
instructions  it  was  the  manifest  intention 
of  Government  that  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil should  not  be  rendered  elective.  If  I 
wanted  an  instance  of  misleading  I  could 
not  select  a  more  flagrant  one.  Lord 
Gosford,  indeed,  stated  in  round  terms 
that  the  constitution  would  be  supported 
by  the  Government,  which  was  willing, 
however,  to  sanction  such  reforms  as  did 
not  militate  against  the  integrity  of  the 
institutions  of  the  country.  No  man 
could  doubt  that  he  would  have  declared 
against  an  Elective  Council  ;  but  instead 
of  so  doing  his  Lordship  said,  that  if  the 
Assembly  desired  an  Elective  Council  they 
might  express  their  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  Government,  and  thus  the  As- 
sembly was  left  without  the  means  of  as- 
certahiing  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment, though  it  was  evident  to  those 
versed  in  the  perusal  of  dispatches  that 
there  was  to  be  no  Elective  Council.  You 
allowed,  however.  Lord  Gosford  to  go  to 
Canada,  and  when  he  got  there  he  delivered 
a  speech  to  the  Assembly,  in  which  it  was 
left  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  Cana- 
dians were  to  have  a  Legislative  Council 


or  not,  or  whether  even  the  question  was 
perfectly  open  for  consideration.  And 
what  was  the  result?  The  Canadian 
Assembly  voted  an  address  to  the  Go- 
vernor, not  precisely  agreeing  with  the 
former  hope  of  adjustment.  I  wish  to  es- 
tablish one  or  two  of  these  points  of  policy 
as  a  specimen  of  what  might  easily  be  ex- 
tended to  ten  or  twelve  others,  and  to  entreat 
the  particular  attention  of  this  House  to 
them,  that  they  may  hear  what  answer  the 
noble  Lord  can  make  to  them.  After  the 
first  speech  of  Lord  Gosford,  all  hope  of 
adjustment  and  accommodation  was  at  an 
end.  Sir  George  Gipps  said,  •*  I  did  not 
think  that  we  were  ever  at  liberty  to  pub- 
lish the  instructions,  and  even  if  we  had 
done  so,  no  good  effect  could  have  been 
produced.  We  were  so  far  successful  that 
there  was  every  reasonable  prospect  that 
on  the  9th  of  the  last  month  the  arrears  of 
the  last  three  years  and  the  supplies  for  the 
current  year  would  have  been  granted.** 
It  is  one  of  your  own  Commissioners  who 
says  this,  as  if  the  first  speech  of  Lord 
Gosford  had  had  so  much  effect  on  the 
Assembly  as  to  induce  them  to  grant  the 
arrears  of  the  supplies  for  three  years. 
Then  what  afterwards  took  place  ?  These 
instructions,  which  Lord  Gosford  had 
withheld,  stating  the  importance  of  their 
being  kept  secret,  were  published  in  extenso 
by  Sir  F.  B.  Head  in  Upper  Canada. 
And  what  was  the  consequence  ?  "  We 
had,"  said  Sir  George  Gipps,  "  the  most 
complete  assurance  that  on  the  9th  of 
March,  1836,  the  determination  to  grant 
supplies  for  three  years  was  adopted  and 
approved  of  at  a  meeting  of  the  persons  of 
the  greatest  influence  in  the  Assembly,  the 
question  being  to  come  on, on  the  9th,  when 
on  that  day,  however,  the  dispatches,  which 
had  been  published  in  Upper  Canada, 
reached  Quebec,  and  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding was  at  once  changed.  The  ques- 
tion of  arrears  was  at  once  set  aside,  sup- 
plies for  six  months  were  granted,  and 
now  the  majority  of  thirty-four  or  thirty- 
five  was  once  more  reduced  to  the  old  mi- 
nority of  eight,  though  the  question  of 
supply  had  been  carried  by  thirty-five 
against  forty-seven."  Now  what  does 
this  show  ?  That  in  the  first  communica- 
tion made  by  Lord  Gosford  the  minority 
in  the  Assembly  was  thirty-five  to  forty- 
seven.  Sir  Charles  Grey  and  Sir  George 
Gipps  said,  that  in  a  private  meeting  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Assembly  it  was  determined 
to  grant  three  years'  arrears  of  supplies ; 
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your  instractioDS  are  then  published,  and 
your  minority  is  reduced  from  thirty-five 
to  eight,  and  all  hopes  of  accomplishing' 
the  end  so  much  desired  are  thus  lost, 
in    consequence    of    the    misconduct    of 
your  own  officer.     Then  what  said  Lord 
Gosford  ?     He  gave  the  same  account  of 
the  matter.     Evey  hope  which  had  been 
entertained  failed,  and  whose  fault  was  it 
— what  was  the  cause  of  this — ihe  pub- 
lication   of    the    instructions    occurred  ? 
Lord    Glenelg    communicated     the    dis- 
patches to  Sir  F.  Head,  and  although  in 
Lower   Canada   he   had    forbidden   their 
publication,  he  said  nothing  on  that  sub- 
ject with   regard  to  Upper  Canada — he 
gave  no  command  that  there  should  be 
any  caution  exercised  in  their  publication, 
but  on  the  contrary,  he  told  Sir  F.  Head 
that   he   must  lay  the   substance  of  the 
dispatches  before  the  Assembly  in  Upper 
Canada.     It  was  conceived  necessary  that 
the  two  colonies,  being  closely  connected, 
the  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada  should  be 
made   acquainted  with    the  intentions  of 
the  Government,   and   so  by  this   course 
every  hope  of  an  amicable  settlement  was 
destroyed.     Is  not  this  a  case,  then,   in 
which,  from  want  of  foresight,  and  from 
irresolute  conduct  on  the  part  of  the   Mi- 
nisters, a  great  evil  has  arisen  ?    You  well 
knew  the  state  in  which  the  country  was; 
there   was  a   disaffected   and  dissatisfied 
body   then    ready  to   take   advantage  of 
every  blunder  or  false   step   which   you 
might  make;    and  was  it  not,  therefore, 
the  more  imperatively  your  duty  to  take 
care  that  you  did  not  give  an  opportunity 
to  them  to  improve  tiieir  position  against 
you,   in   consequence   of    your   apparent 
negligence  ?      You     pursued    the    same 
course  with  reference  to  the  Executive  Go- 
vernment.    You  deluded  them  there,  too, 
with  false  hopes.     I  am  not  charging  you 
with  any  want  of  conciliation ;    but  that 
it  was  through  your  vacillations  and  your 
blunders,  that  the  reasonable  hopes  which 
had  been  entertained  of  an  amicable  ad- 
justment were  taken  away.     Then  again 
you  gave  the  dissatisfied  parties  a  great 
advantage  over  you,  on  account  of  your 
exciting  hopes  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Executive  Council.    Now  that  is  the  only 
other  point  to  which  I  will  refer,  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  North  Lancashire 
having  already  alluded  to  the  Legislative 
Council.     Now,  how  stood  the  Executive 
Council?  When  you  proposed  resolutions 
last  year,  one  of  the  conditions  on  which 


yp  gained   the  assistance  of  public  men 
was,  that  you  would  make  some  improve- 
mentsin  the  constitution  of  the  Executive 
Council.    The  privileges  and  favours,  and 
acts  of  grace,  by  granting  which  you  were 
disposed  to  reconcile  men  for  the  loss  of 
their   constitutional   privileges,    was    the 
very  same  improvement  which  you  had 
before    promised    in    the   same   terms  in 
which  your  resolutions  were  couched.    A 
future   improvement   was    promised   with 
respect  to  them ;  but  would  any  man  for 
one  moment  doubt,  that  at  the  same  time 
that  you  made  the  communication   you 
should   have  been  ready  with  your  act  of 
grace.      Can    any   man    doubt   that    the 
country  being  in  the  state  in  which  it  was, 
the  people  being  divided,  and  each  party 
seeking  to  take  advantage  of  any  laches 
which  the  Government  might  make,  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  opportunity  of  saying 
**  You    have   made    promises   which    you 
have  not   performed  ;    you  did  not  do  as 
you  declared  you  would ;   but  you  have 
made  some  vain  excuse  for  your  neglect?" 
In   1336,  what  said   the  Committee  with 
regard  to  the  Executive  Council  ?  I  want 
to   show  you   the  conduct  of  your  own 
officers,  for  there  can   be  nothing  more 
singular  than  their  conduct.    On  the  14th 
of  March,  1836,  Sir  G.  Gipps  said,  and  I 
request  the   House   to    pay  attention    to 
what  was  his  evident  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject— **  As  the  governor,  in  his  speech,  on 
the  27th   of  October,  1835,  declared  the 
constitution  of  the  Executive  Council  to 
be  vicious,  and  promised  some  alteration, 
I  think  we  may  be  expected  by  this  time 
to  have  adopted  some  settled  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  alteration  which  it  is  pro- 
posed shall  be  made."     Why,  here  is  the 
opinion  of  your  own  Commissioner,  who 
thinks  that  some  alteration  having  been 
promised  in  the  Executive  Council,  by  the 
governor,  in  the  month  of  October,  1835, 
every  one  would  be  struck  with  the  idea 
that,  six  months  having  elapsed,  sufficient 
time  had   been  allowed  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  up  their  minds.     In  1837, 
it  appears,  matters  have  got  into  Such  a 
state  that  the  Government  is  obliged  to 
take  fresh  means,  and  they  again  promise 
some  improvement  in  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil, and  then   Lord  Gosford  writes  that 
there  is  no  further  excuse  for  procrastina- 
tion ;    but  still  when  the  time  comes,  no- 
thing is  done  on  the  subject  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Council.    You  knew  the  state  iQ 
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which  the  colony  was,  but  in  spite  of  that, 
you  lay  resolutions  on  the  Table  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  You  knew  the  po- 
sition of  the  colony  then  as  well  as  you 
did  when  Lord  Gosford  made  his  last 
speech,  and  why  not  say  that  the  diffi- 
culties were  insuperable,  or  why  not  at 
first  take  the  course  which  you  were  after- 
wards compelled  to  take  ?  Why  not  say 
to  Lord  Gosford,  **  We  are  unable  to 
make  a  selection,  we  have  implicit  con- 
fidence in  you,  and  we  tell  you  before- 
hand, we  leave  it  to  you  to  make  the 
selection,  and  therefore,  exercise  the  ut- 
most vigilance,  and  make  that  selection 
which  appears  to  be  the  best."  Here  we 
have  another  instance,  and  it  is  the  last  to 
which  I  shall  refer,  of  the  failure  of  the 
hope  of  an  amicable  settlement  being 
come  to,  and  in  this  case  it  proceeded 
from  your  not  having  fulfilled  the  promises 
which  you  made.  I  have  thought  it  best 
to  go  into  these  minute  cases,  because,  if 
I  had  dealt  in  declamation,  the  noble 
Lord  would  have  said  that  I  rested  my 
case  on  general  statements  of  charges 
without  having  cited  any  speci6c  case, 
or  without  having  drawn  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  any  positive  instance  in 
which  false  hopes  had  been  raised  and 
had  not  then  been  realised.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  show  a  few  instances  in  re- 
ference to  the  conduct  of  Government 
respecting  the  Executive  Council,  and 
also  in  respect  of  the  instructions  for- 
warded to  Sir  F.  Head,  and  that  it  was  in 
consequence  of  your  own  acts  in  those 
instances  that  the  difficulties  arose.  I  will 
not  go  into  the  question  with  respect  to 
the  military  force,  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  there  is  proof  that  three  years  ago 
there  were  parties  in  Canada  who  were 
influenced  by  different  feelings  in  politics 
and  sufficient  warning  should  have  been 
deemed  to  be  given  by  that  circumstance 
alone  to  have  induced  the  Government  to 
see  the  necessity  of  having  a  sufficient 
force  in  the  colony  to  meet  the  advances 
of  either  party  without  one  party  being 
called  upon  to  contend  with  the  other.  It 
was  not  merely  your  duty  to  suppress  the 
revolt  when  it  should  take  place,  but  you 
should  also  have  been  prepared  to  meet  it 
with  your  own  power,  and  without  the 
necessity  of  calling  on  either  party  to  de- 
fend the  colony  by  means  of  its  voluntary 
aid.     On  these  grounds  it  is,  that  I  feel 

i'ustified  in  giving  my  support  to  the  reso- 
ution  of  the  noble  Lord,  with  a  view  to  ex- 


pressing  my  opinion  oo  your  conduct  with 
reference  to  Canada,  I  am  not  forced  to 
bring  the  motion  forward  in  consequence 
of  any  pressure  from  without ;  but  because 
an  hon.  Gentleman  gave  notice  that  he 
should  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  colonial  policy,  and  I  wished  to  know 
in  what  position  1  and  the  party  with  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  act  are  placed  in  re* 
ference  to  that  motion.  At  the  same  time, 
as  I  said  before,  I  shall  make  no  apology 
to  the  House.  But  this  is  a  perfectly  novel 
proposition,  that  the  motion  should  not  be 
agreed  to,  because  there  is  a  chance  of 
displacing  the  Government  by  it.  There 
is  no  defence  urged  by  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  who  state  they  shall  oppose  both 
the  original  motion  and  the  amendments 
of  the  Canadian  policy  of  the  Government* 
You  have  not  a  word  to  say  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  charge  of  vacillation  and  ir- 
resolution brought  against  the  Government. 
Every  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  other  side, 
who  is  not  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment, who  has  addressed  the  House  in  the 
course  of  the  present  debate,  has  aban- 
doned this  point,  and  has  admitted  that 
the  conduct  of  the  colonial  department  has 
been  characterised  by  vacillation,  irreso- 
lution, and  want  of  foresight.  The  first 
hon.  Member  who  addressed  the  House 
last  night  after  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretay 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  was  the  hon.  Member 
for  Marylebone,  who  said — I  took  his 
words  down  at  the  time— *^  I  think  that 
the  Canadian  policy  of  the  Government  is 
exceedingly  bad,"  although  the  noble  Lord 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  who  spoke  imme- 
diately before  the  hon.  Gentleman,  had 
said  that  the  Canadian  policy  of  the 
Government  was  the  first  and  brightest 
gem  in  the  course  of  policy  pursued  by  the 
present  Government.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  followed  by  other  hon.  Members 
on  the  same  side,  who  declined  voting  for 
the  amendment ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
every  one  of  these  hon.  Gentlemen  said, 
that  he  could  not  approve  of  the  conduct 
of  Government  as  regarded  the  affairs  of 
Canada ;  but  all  joined  in  a  general  cho« 
rus  against  the  amendment,  because  they 
said  they  thought^  if  it  were  successful, 
we  should  succeed  to  office.  Was  this 
a  sufficient  reason  for  withholding  assent 
to  the  proposition  before  the  House  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  however,  had  been 
searching  for  grounds  of  consolation  for  a 
beaten  government.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tieman  retd  an  amusing  piece  of  writiog 
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as  to  the  degree  of  beating  which  a  go- 
vernment could  receive  consistently  with 
its  continuance  in  office.     The  right  hqn. 
Gentleman  looked  back  under  the  inflic- 
tion  of  the  stripes  received  last  week — for, 
out  of  the  five  divisions  which  took  place 
last  week,  the   government  were  beaten 
upon  four  of  them — for  some  consolation 
to   the  number  of  defeats  sustained   by 
former  administrations.     I  will  apply,  said 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  to  the  records 
of  past  beatings  to  see  what  degree  a  go- 
vernment can  sustain,  and  continue  to  exist. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  quoted  several 
occasions  where  former  Governments  had 
continued  after  being  defeated,  and  quoted 
the    instance   of  the   salt-tax    and  other 
measures,  when,  he  said,  the  Tory  Govern- 
ment were  severely  beaten.    I  could,  how- 
ever, in  addition   to  the  cases  quoted  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  mention  other 
instances  of  men  remaining  in  office  after 
repeated  beatings.     Notwithstanding  the 
conduct  of  all  that  have  preceded  us,  not- 
withstanding all  the  cases  quoted  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  notwithstand- 
ing, what  I  never  doubted,  his  tenacity  of 
life  under  the  infliction  of  a  severe  beating 
— tenacity,  however,  which  I  admit  is  pro- 
duced by  the  same  motive  which  influenced 
myself  while  in  office,  namely,  a  sense  of 
duty  to  those  with  whom  I  acted — I  am 
afraid  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  with 
all  his  tenacity  of  life,  could  hardly  sur- 
vive, if  beaten  under  the  present  circum- 
stances. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  asked, 
how  can  we  persevere  in  our  amendment, 
seeing  we  are  incapable  to  form  a  govern- 
ment, in  case  we  should  drive  the  present 
Administration   from  office.     But  I  trust 
that  we  are  to  come  to  a  division  on  the 
Colonial  policy  of  the  Government,  not  on 
our  power  to  form  an  administration.     I 
have  not  to  consider,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, what  Government  could  be  formed. 
I  have  only  to  look  to  what  the  honour  of 
the  Conservative  party  demands,  for  the 
purpose  of  vindicating  their  heretofore  ex- 
pressed opinions  as  to  the  misconduct  and 
weakness  of  the  Government  in  its  Cana- 
dian policy.     The  hon.  Baronet  brings  for- 
ward a  motion  on  the  subject,  and  what 
would  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  have  me 
do  ?     Would  he  have  me  absent  myself 
from  the  House  altogether?  Not  to  appear 
here  and  avow  my  opinion,  as  long  as  I 
have  a  seat  in   the  House,   would    be  a 
course  of  proceeding  to  which  I  shall  never 
assent.    I  might  be  compelled  to  give  my 


vote  on  any  particular  question  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  or  a  question  might  be  put 
in  such  a  way,  that  I  could  give  no  opinion 
either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other ;  but 
this  I  never  would  consent  to,  namely,  to 
refuse  to  appear  here,  and  abstain  from 
expressing  my  opinion  on  any  particular 
line  of  policy.     This  is  what  I  have  never 
done,  and  it  is  what  1  never  will  consent 
to.     But  would  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
have  us  to  move  the  previous  question? 
Alas !  you  have  so  damaged  the  previous 
question,  that,  for  some  time  to  conit.  uo 
Gentleman  will  like  to  be  seen  in  its  com- 
pany.    After  the  exhibition  you  made  of 
the  previous  question  last  week,  you  can 
hardly  wish  for  the  renewal  of  it;  and  what 
would  you  say  to  me  if  I  proposed  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  shielding  and   protecting 
you  ?    I  cannot  vote  for  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  Baronet,   the  Member  for  Leeds,  as  I 
think  the  motion  is  unjust  in  its  nature.   If 
a  Minister  of  the  Crown    had  committed, 
in  his   particular   department  of  the  Go- 
vernment, some  act  of  gross  neglect  or 
malversation,  or  some  act  for   which   he 
was  singly  responsible,  it  would  be  per- 
fectly right  that   the  House  of  Commons 
should  signify  to  the  Crown  its  reasons  for 
demanding  the  removal   of  the   Minister 
from  the  councils  of  the  Sovereign.     In 
this      instance,    however,      the     charge 
against  Lord  Glenelg  involves  an  attack  on 
the  whole  course  and  policy  of  the  colonial 
government.     But,  according  to  the  mo- 
tion  of  the   hon.  Gentleman,  his    object 
would  apparently   be   attained  by  the  re- 
moval of  Lord  Glenelg  from   the  colonial 
department,  and  the  substitution  of  him- 
self, or  any  other  liberal  politician  in  the 
place  of  that  noble  Lord.     This,  however, 
will  not  satisfy  me,  for  you  will  only  relieve 
all  the  rest  of  the  Government  from  any 
responsibility  by  making  the  sacrifice   of 
one  individual  Minister,   whom    you    will 
replace  by  another  individual.     The  hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  his  object  was  to  visit 
the  whole  Government  with  censure.  Why, 
then,  does  the  hon.  Gentleman  propose  to 
remove   one    Minister   with    the   view   of 
punishing  the  whole?     Why  not  regard 
the  colonial  policy  of  the  Government,  not 
as   the   act  of  one  Minister,  but   of  the 
whole  Cabinet,  and  call  on  the  House  to 
express  an  opinion  on  it  ?  The  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  made  a 
proposition   which    would    have   removed 
some  of  the  difficulties  they  now  experi- 
enced— the  noble  Lord  might  have  pur- 
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sued  a  course  which,  after  the  panegyric 
he  passed  on  his  noble  Friend  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  appeared  to  be  ihe  natural 
course,  the  noble  Lord  might  have  moved 
a  counter-resolution  implying  the  appro- 
bation of  the  House  for  the  colonial  policy 
of  the  Government.  The  hon.  Baronet 
gave  the  noble  Lord  such  a  fair  opportu- 
nity that  I  cannot  understand  how  flesh 
and  blood  could  hear  an  allachcd  friend 
assailed  in  the  way  in  which  the  noble 
Lord  the  Colonial  Secretary  was  attacked 
without  coming  forward  to  his  rescue  with 
such  a  proposition,  and  I  cannot  help 
feeling:  that  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department  will  still  adopt 
this  suggestion,  as  he  adopted  my  amend- 
ments to  the  Canada  Bill.  If  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  will  propose  llic  counter- 
resolution  approving  of  the  colonial  policy 
of  the  Government,  I  will  venture  to 
promise  on  the  part  of  my  noble  Friend, 
the  Member  for  Liverpool,  that  my  noble 
Friend  will  waive  his  resolution,  and  will 
consent  to  fight  the  battle  upon  this  point 
of  the  resolution  alone.  The  hon.  Baronet 
proposed,  "  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  her  Majesty,  respectfully  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  of  this  House  that, 
m  the  present  critical  state  of  many  of  her 
Majesty's  foreign  possessions  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  it  is  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  her  Majesty's  colonial  em- 
pire, and  of  the  many  and  important 
domestic  interests  which  depend  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  colonies,  that  the  colonial 
Minister  should  l)c  a  person  in  whose  dili- 
jicnce,  fureth()'ii;ht,  judgment,  activify, 
and  firmness  this  House  and  the  public 
may  be  iibio  to  phice  reliance.*'  That 
hon.  Members  niran  to  nesrative  a 
resolution  which  sets  forth  such  an 
extraoidinnry  coilcclion  of  (jualities  in 
an  indivi(i;ial,  is  not  surprising.  But 
it  is  r;\tIiLr  hard  on  the  part  of  the 
noble  Lords  and  iho  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  to  give  a  direct  negative  to  the 
proposilion  that  another  Minister  of  the 
Crown — thvir  collcaccujs  in  office — should 
be  a  man  of  ddijeico,  forethought, judg- 
ment, activity,  and  iinnness.  I  certainly 
cannot  agrt  e  lo  the  hon.  Baronet's  motion, 
but  I  trust  that  a  disinct  vote  of  approba- 
tion of  the  Canadi;u)  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  bii  |.»ro posed,  upon  which  the 
sense  of  the  House  can  be  taken.  For  the 
resoliifiot)  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  another 
niightbepropos(d  which  might  run  thus: — 
"  That  an  lunnble  address  bt*  presented  to 


her  Majesty,  respectfully  expressing  the 
opinion  of  this  House  that,  in  the  present 
critical  state  of  many  of  her  Majesty's 
foreign  possessions  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  it  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
her  Majesty's  colonial  empire,  and  of' the 
many  and  important  domestic  interests 
which  depend  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
colonies,  that  the  Colonial  Minister  should 
be  a  person  in  whose  diligence,  forethought, 
judgment,  activity,  and  firmness  this  House 
and  the  public  may  be  able  to  place  reli* 
ance ;  and  seeing  that  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  colonial  department  does 
embody  in  himself  these  various  qualities 
of  diligence,  forethought,  judgment,  ac- 
tivity, and  firmness,  this  House  is  of 
opinion  that  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  colonies  of  this  country 
should  continue  to  be  committed  to  the 
noble  Lord.'*  That  is  the  amendment 
which  I  suggest,  and  if  it  is  taken  up  by 
the  noble  Lord,  we  will  withdraw  the  pro- 
position which  we  have  made,  and  divide 
on  the  noble  Lord's  resolution.  And  ob- 
serve, the  noble  Lord  has  a  recent  and 
powerful  precedent  in  favour  of  such  a 
course.  When  hon.  Gentlemen  in  oppo- 
sition attacked  the  Spanish  policy  of  Mr. 
Canning,  Mr.  Canning  did  not  content 
himself  with  a  mere  rejection  of  the  reso- 
lution ;  he  moved  no  previous  question; 
he  proposed  no  direct  negative  ;  but  he 
moved  a  counter  resolution,  expressing  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  House  in  the  line 
of  policy  which  had  been  attacked.  This 
is  the  most  recent  example  of  the  sort, 
and  its  adoption  by  the  noble  Lord  on  the 
present  occasion  will  remove  every  diffi- 
culty. The  proceeding  of  the  noble  Lord 
has  considerably  amused  me ;  for  after 
loudly  panegyrising  the  noble  Lord  in 
another  House— to  whose  great  talents 
and  high  character  I  bear  willing  testi- 
mony —after  havinggone  oveflhe  terraque* 
ous  globe,  for  evidences  in  favour  of  that 
noble  Lord,the  noble  Lord  opposite  assumed 
this  bold  attitude  of  defiance:  he  said,  *'  I 
will  move  no  previous  question ;  I  will  leave 
the  previous  question  as  a  shelter  for  others: 
I  will" — I  thought  the  noble  Lord  had  been 
going  to  propose  a  resolution  of  perpetual 
confidence  in  Lord  Glenelg— but,  said  the 
noble  Lord,  **  I  will  meet  the  motion  with 
a  flat  negative."  Surely  noble  and  hon. 
Members  will  not  let  the  occasion  pass  over 
without  some  faint  testimony  of  approba- 
tion of  the  unhappy  victim  singled  out  by 
the  hon.  Baronet.    Sir,  I  repeat  I  cannot 
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vote  for  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet, 
because  I  think  it  unjust;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  cannot  vote  to  negative  the  mo- 
tion, because  this  latter  course  might  be 
considered  as  an  implied  approbation  of 
the  Canadian  pohcy  of  Ministers.  But 
this  being  the  case,  will  the  noble  Lord  tell 
me  what  course  it  is  which  he  would  have 
advised  us,  who  entertain  strong  opinions 
on  the  subject,  to  pursue,  or  what  pretence 
of  a  charge  there  is  against  us  for  having 
embodied  our  own  opinions  in  resolutions 
directly  charging  the  Government  as  the 
cause  of  the  evils  which  have  taken  place 
in  Canada.  Sir,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
result  of  this  motion  may  be  :  but  this  1 
know,  that  the  course  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  other  side  of  the  House  on 
this  debate,  of  appealing  to  the  political 
partialities  of  friends,  instead  of  relying  on 
the  justice  of  the  cause,  instead  of  show- 
ing that  the  charges  are  unfounded,  con- 
vince me  that  it  is  entirely  impossible  for 
us — the  terms  being  adhered  to  in  which 
the  resolution  was  mooted — to  meet  it  in 
any  other  way  than  by  a  distinct  declara- 
tion of  our  opinions.  At  the  same  time, 
il  is  equally  for  the  honour  of  the  party 
with  which  I  am  connected,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  the  amendment,  it 
should  be  so  framed  as  to  express  the  feel- 
ing on  one  point  of  even  those  Gentlemen 
who,  while  they  differ  from  us  as  to  the 
Government  principles  of  colonial  policy, 
cannot  refuse,  at  least,  to  approve  of  our 
sentiment  of  exultation  at  the  success  of 
her  Majesty's  arms,  and  the  restoration  of 
tranquillity  in  Canada.  Of  this  I  am  sure, 
that  we  should  have  been  charged  by  you 
with  weakness,  and  timidity,  if  we  had 
adopted  an  evasive  course,  and  that  we 
should  have  been  degraded  and  dishonoured 
if,  when  we  found  ourselves  compelled  to 
approach  a  discussion  on  the  Canadian 
policy  of  the  Government,  we  had  shrunk 
from  declaring  that  we  reprobated  the 
system  which  hud  been  pursued,  and  that, 
manfully  adhering  to  the  opinions  which 
we  have  always  expressed,  while  we  are 
determined  to  support  the  authority  of  the 
Crown,  we  will  visit  with  our  censure 
those  who  we  think  were  the  real  authors 
of  the  revolt,  and  who  have  contributed 
to  undermine  the  power,  and  weaken  the 
resources  of  this  great  empire. 

Lord  John  Russell:  spoke  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect  : — Rejoiced  as  I  am,  Sir, 
that  we  have  now  a  direct  vote  of  censure 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Government  pro- 


posed on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House, 
yet  I  cannot  forbear,  more  especially  after 
the  declaration  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
in  the  commencement  of  his  speech — I 
cannot  forbear  noticing  in  what  a  singular 
manner  and  at  what  an  extraordinary 
time,  this  proposition  has  been  brought 
forward.  Sir,  we,  at  great  length,  dis- 
cussed the  affairs  of  Canada  a  few  weeks 
back — we  went  on  with  a  bill  on  the 
subject,  containing  provisions  of  great* 
importance  respecting  the  government  of 
Canada,  and  we  passed  enactments  by 
which  extraordinary  dictatorial  powers  are 
conferred  upon  the  person  who  shoald  be 
elected  governor  of  that  province.  In  the 
course  of  that  debate  arose  the  question 
as  to  the  instructions  to  be  given  to  the 
governor,  and  on  that  point  especially  we 
called  on  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  if  they 
wished  to  condemn  the  Government,  to 
take  that  opportunity  of  doing  so  ;  but 
then,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  expressly 
stated  that  he  had  no  intention  of  moving 
any  such  condemnation.  The  noble  Lord 
says,  and  truly,  that  he  meant  no  con- 
demnation as  to  the  instructions  ;  but 
does  any  one  imagine  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  leader  of  a  great  party  in 
the  House,  would  for  a  moment  say,  that 
he  would  not  interfere  with  the  policy  of 
Government  respecting  Canada — that  he 
left  it  to  the  Ministers  to  carry  into  effect 
the  measure  about  to  be  undertaken^-that 
he  left  it  to  them  to  invest,  under  that 
measure,  an  individual  of  almost  despotic 
powers — if,  at  the  same  time,  he  felt  that 
the  policy  of  those  Ministers  on  that  sub- 
ject called  for  condemnation  —  if  he 
thought  them  incapable  of  carrying  that 
measure  into  operation.  Sir,  had  he,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  acted  in  such  a 
manner,  having  all  the  time  an  intention 
to  move  or  concur  in  a  vote  of  censure 
upon  Government,  in  reference  to  that 
part  of  their  policy — I  say.  Sir,  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  would  have  been  emi- 
nently guilty  of  duplicity  towards  the 
House,  and  towards  us  who  sit  here.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  no  such  intention.  The  intention  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  evidently  that 
this  power,  vast  and  unusual  as  it  was, 
should  be  confided  to  the  Secretary  of 
Stale  for  the  Colonies,  and  to  the  Gover- 
nor nominated  for  Canada  under  the 
responsibility  of  the  present  administration. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Leeds  has  come 
forward  with  a  motion  specifically  pointings 
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out  the  noble  Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 
Now,  if  the  hon.  Baronet  were  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  considerable  party  in  this 
House — if  he  came  forward  as  the  chief 
(as  ihe  noble  Lord  opposite  had  ironically 
described  him  to  be)  of  a  party  prepared 
to  take  on  themselves  the  Government  of 
the  country,  there  might  be  something  in 
the  motion.  But  what  is  the  motion  which 
the  hon.  Baronet  brought  forward?  His  mo- 
tion, on  his  own  showing,  rests  on  grounds 
merely  special  to  himself.  He  travelled 
over  all  the  colonies  in  the  habitable  and 
in  the  uninhabitable  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  entered  into  an  inquiry  as  to  their 
general  condition,  and  as  to  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  various  administrations  by 
which  they  had  been  governed.  What 
said  my  noble  Friend,  the  Member  for 
Liverpool  ?  Did  he  go  through  any  of 
those  subjects  ?  No,  he  left  the  whole  of 
them  untouched.  He  took  no  notice  of 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  aborigines 
of  New  Zealand,  or  of  those  miserable 
disputes  between  the  Caffres  and  the 
Hottentots,  or  of  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  Mauritius,  which  proves  to  be  in  a 
state  of  perfect  tranquillity.  He  took  no 
notice  of  the  present  or  probable  condition 
of  the  apprentices  in  the  West-India 
islands,  but  he  fixed  at  once  on  this  sub- 
ject of  Canada,  and  said,  "  It  is  true,  this 
notice  has  reference,  I  imagine,  to  Cana- 
dian affairs,  but  here  is  an  opportunity  of 
censuring  her  Majesty's  Ministers;  the 
occasion  is  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  those 
who  are  eager  for  a  vote  of  disapprobation 
of  the  Government  should  know  that  now 
is  the  time  to  move  it,  and  let  the  vote  be 
carried  on  the  subject  of  the  Canadian 
government."  I  must  say,  that  in  my 
opinion,  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  allowed  the  resolutions  to  go  by 
with  no  intimation  that  they  intended  to 
make  such  a  motion  as  this  was  most  ex- 
traordinary. I  cannot  but  entertain  the 
belief,  which  I  think  must  also  be  enter- 
tained by  most  others,  that  the  proper 
time  for  the  motion,  if  it  was  intended, 
was,  not  indeed  on  that  day  of  the  Session 
when  the  Address  was  moved,  or  when  the 
bill  relating  to  Canada  was  first  brought 
under  discussion,  but  that  bill  should  not 
have  been  allowed  finally  to  pass  without 
some  notice  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  bring  for- 
ward this  motion.  That  they  did  not  do 
BO,  [  fully  attribute  to  what  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says,  is  not  a  **  compact  alli- 


ance,''  but  it  is,  perhaps,  a  compact 
union.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  union  of  Gen- 
tlemen, many  of  them  differing  in  pru- 
dence and  temper  from  the  right  hon* 
Baronet,  but  who  have  proved  themselves 
at  the  present  time  to  have  a  mastery  over 
his  councils.  I  have  observed  the  party 
opposite  during  some  years  under  different 
circumstances,  of  adversity  and  pros- 
perity, and  it  certainly  has  appeared  to 
me  that  in  their  latter  days,  the  observa- 
tion has  peculiarly  applied  to  them  which 
was  made  of  old,  that  *'  parties  are  like 
serpents,  and  are  moved  by  their  tails." 
[Cheers.]  I  understand  those  cheers,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  the  remark  is  so  applicable 
to  the  small  party  that  has  been  so  much 
referred  to,  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment 
to  those  who  are  as  strong  in  numbers  as 
any  similar  party  that  ever  existed  in  this 
House.  The  course  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  during  the  progress  of  the  Cana. 
dian  bill,  I  should  have  thought  would 
have  been  this  :  that  he  would  have  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  bill,  and  said, 
"  Those  amendments  may  be  rejected  by 
the  Government,  but  I  must  propose 
them,  even  though  the  consequences  be 
that  the  Government  should  be  obliged  to 
resign  office."  Such  is  the  conduct  I 
should  have  expected  from  the  right  hon. 
Baronet ;  but  this  conduct  after  the  bill 
has  been  disposed  of,  and  when  no  notice 
of  his  intention  has  been  given — for  him 
to  propose  a  general  vote  of  censure 
against  the  Government  merely  because 
the  hon.  Member  for  Leeds,  has  submit- 
ted a  motion  which  has  certainly  met  with 
very  little  support  from  either  side  of  the 
House — such  a  proceeding  I  must  say,  is 
as  unlike  any  of  the  former  conduct  of  the 
right  hon.  I3aronet  as  it  is  unlike  any 
conduct  that  I  have  ever  seen  on  the  part 
of  Gentlemen  in  Opposition.  With  respect 
to  the  charge  that  has  been  made  in  rela- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  Canada,  it  appears  to 
me  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  a 
charge  of  this  nature,  the  foundation  of  a 
motion  of  censure  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  a  Ministry,  was  made  on  a 
ground  so  slight ;  and  I  will  take,  in  the 
first  place,  a  precedent  to  show  under 
what  circumstances  a  person  of  a  very 
great  name,  and  connected  with  a  great 
party,  brought  forward  a  similar  question. 
The  period  of  which  I  am  speaking  was  at 
the  end  of  the  American  war.  Lord  J. 
Cavendish,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1782, 
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brought  forward  these  resolutions: — *'l.|have  been  to  prevent  the  revolt?  But  I 
That  it  appears  to  this  House  that  the  do  say,  looking  at  what  has  been  the  con- 
money  voted  for  the  army,  navy,  and  ord-  '  duct  of  former  governments  with  respect 
nance>  and  the  debts  already  incurred,  to  Canada — looking  at  the  whole  course 
and  laid  before  this  House,  since  the  year  of  our  Canadian  policy — looking  to  the 
1775,  exceed  the  sum  of  one  hundred  difficulties  in  which  we  were  placed  by  the 
millions.  2.  That  during  the  above  period  conduct  of  those  former  governments,  the 
we  have  lost  the  thirteen  colonies  of  Ame-  conduct  we  have  pursued  is  not  fairly 
rica,  which  anciently  belonged  to  the  chargeable  with  want  of  foresight,  is  not 
Crown  of  Great  Britain  (except  the  posts  chargeable  with  want  of  resolution,  and  is 
of  New  York,  Charlestown,  and  Savan-  not  chargeable  with  any  failure  on  any' 
nah)  the  newly-acquired  colonyof  Florida,  common  principles  on  which  our  conduct 
many  of  our  valuable  West  India  and  should  be  judged.  Let  me  now  refer  to 
other  islands,  and  those  that  remain  are  the  constitution  of  Canada  as  established 
in  the  most  imminent  danger.  3.  That  in  1791.  My  opinion  is,  that  that  consti- 
Great  Britain  is  at  present  engao:ed  in  tution,  as  it  was  put  in  action  for  a  few 
nn  expensive  war  with  America,  France,  years  after  its  creation,  established  two 
Spain,  and  Holland,  without  a  single  ally.  ,  antagonist  bodies,  which  it  ought  to  have 
4.  That  the  chief  cause  of  all  these  been  evident,  would,  one  day  or  other,  be 
misfortunes  has  been  the  want  of  sure  to  come  into  collision.  It  was  im- 
foresight  and  ability  in  his  Majtsly's  possible  to  expect  that  such  a  constitution 
Ministers."  Now,  if  we  go  through  these  would,  for  any  long  period  of  time,  work 
resolutions,  what  do  we  find  to  be  the  successfully.  One  reason  was,  that  it  gave 
facts  on  which  they  were  founded,  and  a  Representative  Assembly,  and  the  other 
how  do  they  contrast  with  the  present  that  it  established  a  Legislative  Council, 
case?  First,  a  permanent  expenditure  with  power  to  impose  laws  in  the  country 
had  been  fixed  on  the  country  to  the  ex-  \  which  were  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of 
tent  of  perhaps  half  a  million,  and  no  every  one  in  the  colony.  The  result  was 
success  attended  the  resistance  to  revolt,  collision  between  the  two  assemblies,  and 
Secondly,  neither  the  counsels  of  her  the  wonder  would  have  been,  if,  instead  of 
Majesty's  Ministers  nor  the  force  of  arms  such  a  collision  having  arisen,  harmony 
had  preserved  to  this  country  her  colonics,  had  for  any  long  period  been  observed. 
Thirdly,  this  country  was  not  in  a  state  of  But  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  many 
peace  with  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  whom  I  see  op- 
and  the  world.  Having  here,  then,  results,  posite  as  participators  in  that  business, 
precisely  the  opposite  of  those  of  the  The  right  hon.  Baronet  says,  that  there  are 
Canadian  revolt,  to  which  the  American  some  hon.  Gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the 
war  has  been  improperly  compared,  how  House  who  were  connected  with  Earl 
can  the  House  now  come  to  a  resolution  Grey's  Government  who  are  in  part  re- 
of  censure  on  the  ground  of  a  want  of  sponsible  for  the  conduct  which  was  pur- 
foresight  and  ability  in  her  Majesty's  sued  towards  Canada  previous  to  1830. 
Ministers?  What  is  the  case  of  the  hon.  That  is  not  the  question.  The  question 
Gentlemen  opposite  ?  That  the  rebellion  is,  whether  a  charge  was  brought  and  a 
has  been  successful  ?  No.  That  there  vote  of  censure  passed  on  such  conduct, 
has  not  been  a  successful  resistance  made  V/e,  I  think,  might  have  ground  enough 
to  it  ?  No.  That  we  have  made  any  to  move  a  vote  of  censure  even  before, 
improper  concessions  to  the  revolters  of  1830,  for  what  was  the  resolution  of  the 
Canada?  By  no  means.  Their  case  is.  Committee  of  1828? — "  Your  Committee 
and  it  has  not  been  made  out  by  any  one  cannot  close  their  observations  on  this 
document  that  they  have  quoted,  that  by  branch  of  their  inquiry  without  calling  the 
some  different  course  of  conduct  the  revolt  attention  of  the  House  to  the  important 
would  have  been  prevented.  This  being,  circumstance,  that  in  the  progress  of  these 
in  its  very  nature,  a  case  which  it  is  im-  disputes  the  local  Government  has  thought 
possible  to  prove,  how  can  we  be  expected  it  necessary,  through  a  long  series  of  years, 
to  prove  an  absolute  negative?  How  can  to  have  recourse  to  a  measure  (which 
we  be  expected  to  show  that,  within  the  nothing  but  the  most  extreme  necessity 
whole  circle  of  human  conduct,  there  could  justify)  of  annually  appropriating, 
might  not,  by  possibility,  have  been  a  by  its  own  authority,  large  sums  of  the 
course  adopted,  the  effect  of  which  would  money  of  the  province,  amounting  to  no 
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less  a  sum  than  140,000/.,  without  the 
consent  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  under  whose  control  the  appro- 
priation of  these  sums  is  placed  by  the 
constitution.  Your  Committee  cannot  but 
express  their  deep  regret  that  such  a  state 
of  things  should  have  been  allowed  to 
exist  for  so  many  years  in  a  British  colony 
without  anv  communication  or  reference 
having  been  made  to  Parliament  on  the 
subject. "  If  it  had  been  wished  at  that 
time  to  pass  a  resolution  of  censure — if  it 
had  been  an  object  with  those  with  whom 
I  act  to  bring  forward  every  matter  of 
colonial  misgovernment — I  say  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  then  occupied  the 
office  1  have  now  the  honour  to  hold,  that 
we  should  have  been  more  justified  than 
he  and  the  lion.  Gentlemen  with  whom  he 
acts  in  taking  such  a  course.  We  might 
have  asked  how  you  came  to  take  that 
large  sum  of  money  without  bringing  the 
subject  before  Parliament,  or  applying  to 
it  for  its  authority  ?  Did  misgovernment 
cease  in  1828?  The  Committee  in  1828 
came  to  a  report   for  which  the  people  of  i 


the  Executive  Council.  The  motion  on 
that  occasion  was  seconded  by  my  noble 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Liverpool.  My 
noble  Friend  used  very  strong  terms  on 
that  occasion.  My  noble  Friend  said, 
with  regard  to  the  want  of  good  Govern- 
ment in  that  colony,  "  He  was  afraid, 
however,  that  the  unwise  course  pursued 
for  ten  years  by  a  former  administration 
had  contrived  to  raise  up  a  little  faction 
of  official  personages  in  the  council,  who 
had  too  often  succeeded  in  representing 
themselves  as  the  real  English  party  in  the 
colony,  and  who  resisted  the  wishes  and 
shackled  the  judgments  even  of  the 
Governor  when  directed  to  the  reform  of 
abuses,  of  which  they  were  the  authors, 
and  by  which  they  profited.*  Those  were 
ti.e  strong  terms  in  which  that  noble  Lord 
then  spoke  of  the  Government  of  the 
colony.  He  seconded  a  motion  then  for 
immediate  measures  being  taken.  Who 
opposed  that  motion  ?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  Mcmlier  for  Tamworth. 
The  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  North 
Lancashire,  and   I   think   the  right   hon. 


Canada  expressed  themselves  gratified.  !  Daronet,  the  Member  for  Pembroke,  and 
Did  then  the  Government  which  was  ■  certainly  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
formed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  act    Liverpool,  voted  in   the  minority  for  the 


immediately  on    that    report?     Did  the 
Colonial  Secretary  immediately  bring  in  a 


carrying  of  the  resolutions ;  and  now  the 
noble  Lord,  having  failed  in  his  object  in 


Bill  which  was  founded  upon  that  report?;  coming  forward  upon  a  former  occasion, 
I  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  year  1829  accuses  us  because  of  that  delay  which 
was  allowed  to  pass  away — at  least  I  do  promoted  the  existing  discontents,  and 
not  know  that  they  introduced  a  Bill  then  j  actually  turns  round  and  joins  the  right 
—  they  allowed  the  Session,  in  fact,  to  pa<s  i  hon.  Gentleman  who  was  the  original 
without  introducing  a  Bill  to  carry  into  cause  of  the  dt  lay.  The  noble  Lord  goes 
effect  that  report,  which  has  been  said  by  over  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  throws 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  upon  us  the  blan.c,  which  he  much 
and  which  was  truly  said  by  him,  gave  more  fairly,  and  much  more  naturally, 
the  best  ch:mce,  at  that  the  very  best ;  ought  to  attach  to  the  neglect  of  the 
moment,  for  conciliation.  So  much,  then,  i  report  of  1828.  But  then  the  right 
for  **  the  dilatory  conduct;"  that  special  ]  hon.  Gentlemun  suvs,  that  there  was 
charge  which  has  been  imputed  to  my  i  a  time  when  great  and  decisive  measures 
noble  Fritnd,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colo-  '  would  hn\e  been  taken  by  the  Administra- 
nics.  I  should  like  to  know  who,  then,  ■  tion — by  the  Administration  of  which  he 
has  been  guilty  of  delay — who  it  was  tliat ;  was  the  head.  There  came  a  time,  at  the 
alFowcd  a  whole  year  to  pass  away  without  ■  end  of  the  year  1834,  when  at  length  de- 
doing  anythingconnected  with  that  report,  cisive  remedies  were  to  be  applied,  when 
of  such  vital  importance  to  the  colony? 
But  what  happened  in  the  next  year?  I 
believe  that  in  that  same  year  there  came 
strong  representations  from  Sir  James 
Kempt,  declaring  that  matters  ought  to  be 
immediately  settled.  In  May,  1830, 
nothing  had  been  done.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  then  submitted  resolutions  to  the 
House  declaring,  amongst  other  things, 
that  judges  ought  not  to  be   members  of 


all  evils  were  to  be  redressed  and  all 
grievances  to  he  removed,  and  the  colo- 
nies to  be  placed  in  a  statt*  of  perfect  har- 
mony and  tranquillity.  But  what  assur- 
ance have  we  that  this  would  have  been 
the  case  ?  He  tells  us,  that  the  dispatch 
signed  in  the  Colonial-office  would  have 
produced  such  tranquillity  and  such  har- 


*  See  Hansard,  vol.xxiv,(New  Series)  p.  1099- 
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mony.     That  is  a  matter  of  speculation; 
and  I  entirely  differ  from  the  right  hon. 
Genlleman,  if  his  account  of  that  despatch 
be  correct,  that  it  would  remedy  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Canadians  wiih  respect  to  the 
disposal  of  the  funds,  or  the  absolutive 
negative  upon  the  election  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council.     At  that  time,  owing  to 
the    former   neglect   experienced    by    the 
colony,  the  demand  had  gained  strength 
for  an  elective  Legislative  Council.     With 
respect  to  the  civil  list,  in  autumn  1835 
Lord  Gosford   had,  upon  a  settlement  of 
the  civil  list,  offered  to  give  to  the  Assem- 
bly that  which   Lord   Aberdeen   had   pro- 
posed, and   in  the  same   manner.     They 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  that,  however, 
because  they  believed  that  there  was  no 
intention  to  yield  to  their  plan  of  having 
an   elective    Legishilive  Council.      What 
were  the  instructions  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
with    regard    to    that  plan?     To  meet  it 
with  a  direct  negative.    What,  then,  would 
have  been  the  answer  of  the   House  of 
Assembly  at  that  time,  if  we  can  speak 
with  certainty  of  what   might   have  oc- 
curred in  such  a  contingency  from  what 
has  passed  ? — **  It  is  true  that  you  make 
us  a  proposal  with  respect  to  the  revenues, 
but  then  you  refuse  to  make  the  Legis- 
lative Council  elective  :    we  therefore  re- 
fuse the  supplies.     That  is  the  conduct 
which  they  have  pursued  since,  because 
they  thought  the  present  Government  op- 
posed to  an  elective  Legislative  Council, 
and  therefoie  they  would  not  grant   the 
supplies;    and  if  they  then  had  met  with 
a  direct'  negative  to   their  demand,  that 
would  have  followed  in   1835,  which  has 
since  occurred  in   1837 — a  direct  refusal 
of  the  supplies,  and  then  there  would  have 
been  at  that  time  a  stoppage  of  the  con- 
stitution in  Canada,  which  has  occurred 
in  the  year  1837.    The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has,  in  my  opinion,  no  reason  what- 
ever to  suppose,  that  the  instructions  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  would  have  produced  any 
thing  like  the  harmony  which  he  has  ven- 
tured to   assure   us  of.     But   if  it   were 
necessary  to  accompany,  as  he  says,  the 
refusal  of  making  the  Legislative  Council 
elective,  by  sending  a  large  armed   force 
in  1837,  to  Canada,  then  in  like  manner 
ought  the  instructions  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
to  have  been  so  accompanied.     Why,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  says,  that  for  three 
years   the   whole  colony   has  been  in    a 
ferment,  and  full  of  disturbance.     If  that, 
then,  were  the  case,  he  ought,  as  much 


as  ourselves,  meaning  to  take  a  line  which 
he  supposed  might  probably  lead  to  revolt, 
fully  as  ntuch  as  we  did  last  year,  to  have 
sent  a  force  to  meet  whatever  might  have 
chanced  to  occur.     But  the  question  then 
was  to  come  before  the  Assembly,  whe- 
ther or  not  they  would  have  granted  the 
supplies?     My    argument,   my  belief  is, 
that  those  supplies  would  not  have  been 
given  without  an  elective  Legislative  Coun- 
cil  having  been  conceded  ;    and  then,  if 
I  he  supplies  were  not  granted,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  government  to  proceed 
without  coming  to  one  of  two  resolutions 
—either  to  carry  on  the  Government  by 
means  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  without 
granting  an  elective  Legislative  Council, 
or  granting  to  ihem  an  elective  Legislative 
Council,  and  yielding  to  their  other  de- 
mands.   The  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
take  the  first  of  these  alternatives.     The 
right   hon.   Gentleman    has    complained 
much  of  certain  parts  of  the  instructions 
to  the  Commissioners  with  respect  to  the 
Executive  Council,  and  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  North  Lancashire  with 
respect  to  the  instructions  concerning  the 
Legislative  Council.     My  opinion  is,  with 
the  experience  I  have  had,  although  I  was 
of  the  opinion  entertained  by   the  hon. 
Member  for  Tynemouth  some  time  ago, 
that  unless  you  had  placed  in  the  Legis* 
lative   Council,    and    in    the    Executive 
Council  too,  persons  who  were   devoted 
to  the  party  of  Monsieur  Papineau  and 
others,  the  leaders  of  that  party  would  not 
have  been  conciliated.     In  Lower  Canada 
that,  then,  was  the  difficulty  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  affairs  were  placed.     Lord 
Glenelg,  under  the  advice  of  Lord  Gos- 
ford,  placed   in   the    Executive   Council 
persons  of  French  extraction  and  of  liberal 
opinions;    but  who,  not  being  supporters 
of  M.  Papineau,  it  was  declared  at  vari- 
ous meetings  in   Canada,  that  sufficient 
had    not  been  done,  and   they  regarded 
that  very  act  rather  as  an  insult  offered  to 
themselves  than  as  a  concession  made  to 
them.     If  matters,  then,  in  Canada  had 
arrived  to  that  state  that  the  people  who 
were  led  by  M.  Papineau  and  others  were 
not  to  be  satisfied  unless  we  placed  on  the 
one  hand  their  followers  in  the  Executive 
Council,  and  made  the  Legislative  Council 
elective,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  aban- 
doned the  British  party  to  the  intolerance 
of  that  other  party,  to  whom  the  supreme 
command  was  given,  I  say,  then,  in  an. 
swer  to  what  the  right  hon.  Baronet  has 
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said,   thai,   whatever   step   we  could   or 
ought  to  have  taken,  we  must  have  come 
to   the  same  position  at  which  we   have 
now  arrived — the  stop  of  all  constitutional 
authority,  which  has  occurred.  But  we  do 
think,  and  we  are  blamed  for  that  suppo- 
sition, that  although   the  Canadian    As- 
sembly would   not  have  granted  our  de- 
mand, and  although  there  were  meetings 
in  various  parts,  and  much  discontent  in 
the  province,  yet  we  did  believe,  that  the 
Canadians  would    not    have    thought   of 
resorting  to  the  force  of  arms,  or  of  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  revolt.     Persons  of 
judgment  and  of  candour  were  impressed 
with  that  opinion,  and  led  us  into  that 
belief.     Those  well  acquainted  wiih  Ca- 
nada and  with  Nova  Scotia,  and  military 
men    competent    to    form    a    judgment 
upon  those  questions,  came  to  that  con- 
clusion.    It   was   on   the   knowledge,  or 
rather  on  the  opinions,  of  such  men,  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  formed  his  judg- 
ment on  this  subject,  and  which  the  noble 
Lord  last  night  in  vain  attempted  to  quib- 
ble and  fritter  away.  But  the  plain  mean- 
in^:  of  those  expressions  is   not  to  be  so 
quibbled  and  frittered  away,  and  it  would 
remain  an  acquittal  of  the  Government  in 
the  noble  Duke's  opinion  for  not  having 
had  a  greater  military  force  present  in  Ca- 
nada.     But   there   is  another  authority, 
the  authority   of  a   person   who,  by   the 
other   side   of  the  House,  must  be  con- 
sidered  of   some    weight,    that    of    Mr. 
Roebuck.     That  Gentleman  declared   in,  ; 
I  believe,   his  speech   at  the  bar   of  the 
House  of  Lords,  or,  at  all  events,  in  one 
of  his  speeches  he  had  declared,  that  when 
the  resolutions  of  that  House  arrived    in 
Canada,  the  leaders   of  the  people  met, 
and  as  they  thought  they  had  not  a  suffi- 
cient force    to   resist  the    power  of    this 
empire,  they  determined  not  to  resist  it  by 
force  of  arms.     I  am   inclined  to  believe, 
while  this  is  true,  that  their  conduct  was 
such  that,  although  they  did  not  intend  to 
break  into  immediate  rebellion,   it  would 
tend  to  produce  intimidation,  and  was  such 
as  was  almost  sure  to  lead  to  conflicts  with 
the  troops  employed  by  her  Majesty  in  the 
province.     As  it  has  been  thought  proper 
to  take    this   debate    upon    the  affairs    of 
Canada,  I  have  addressed  mystlf  to  the 
affairs  of  Cauda,  and  to  those  objections 
which   have  been  made  to  the  policy  we 
have  pursued.     The   main  defence,  after 
all,  is,  that  in  a  case  of  very  great  diffi- 
culty, although  revolt  hasoccurred,  in  the 


first  place  it  was  not  general  but  partial, 
and  it  was  partial  because  much  has  been 
done  to  remedy  the  grievances  of  the 
people.  The  subsidiary  defence  is,  that 
that  revolt  has  been  put  down  by  the  force 
of  her  Majesty's  arms  in  the  province. 
That  there  are  other  difficulties — that 
there  still  remain  great  difficulties  in  com- 
bining the  elements  that  exist  in  that 
country  into  a  free  and  harmonious  con- 
stitution, r  undoubtedly  admit.  But 
these  are  difficulties  which  were  not 
overcome  by  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Pitt  in  17i)l — they  were  not  over- 
come by  the  administration  of  Lord 
Liverpool  in  1825 — they  were  not  over- 
come by  the  administration  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  in  1828;  and  I  know 
not  whether  they  were  likely  to  be  over- 
come, but  I  believe  they  were  not,  by  the 
administration  formed  by  the  right  hou. 
Baronet,  the  Member  for  Tam worth,  in 
1834.  The  presumption,  therefore,  that 
things  might  have  been  better,  or  that 
there  are  passages  in  some  of  the  des- 
patches which  do  not  altogether  tally 
with  what  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  think 
the  proper  style  to  be  used  on  the  parti- 
cular occasions, are,  I  must  confess,  trifling 
grounds  upon  which  to  call  for  the  censure 
of  the  "House.  I  must  own,  for  my  part, 
knowing,  as  every  one  does  know,  that  a 
certain  portion  of  the  measures  of  Govern- 
ment depend  on  the  decisions  of  the  Ca- 
binet, and  that  another  portion  must 
depend  upon  the  particular  measures 
taken  by  the  Minister  who  has  the  charge 
of  the  department — I  feel  far  more  com- 
fortable in  reflecting  that  Lord  Glenelg  is 
my  colleague  than  I  did  when  my  noble 
Friend,  the  Member  for  North  Lancashire, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  colonial  depart- 
ment. 1  must  confess,  that  when  my  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Stanley)  was  at  the  head  of 
that  department,  concurring  as  I  did  in 
his  measures,  and  willing,  as  far  as  was 
possible,  to  assent  to  anything  which  he 
proposed  ;  yet,  when  I  remember  that  such 
terms  and  phrases  were  used  by  my  noble 
Friend  in  the  business  of  his  department 
with  reference  to  popular  assemblies,  and 
more  especially  when  I  remember,  that, 
with  regard  to  an  assembly  which  repre* 
sented  the  people,  my  noble  Friend  used 
the  compliuicntary  termsof  charging  them 
with  egregious  vanity— when  I  remember 
that  these  terms  were  used  in  my  noble 
Friend'sdepartment,  and  when  I  remember 
likewise  my  having  had  the  misfortuue  to 
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differ  from    my   noble   Friend  on   many 
questions  of  Irish  policy — thinking,  as  is 
now  notorious  to  the  world,  that  my  noble 
Friend's  measures  with  regard  to  his  Irish 
policy  tended  to  inflame  and  to  exasperate 
the  people.     I  always  had  a  sort  of  hope, 
not  indeed  without  some  misgivings,  that 
my    noble    Fiiend    and   colleague,    who 
had  produced   so   little  good   in   Ireland, 
might  be  more  fortunate  in  the  p:overnment 
of  colonics,  and   my  continued  hope  was, 
that  I  might  not  suffer  the  responsibility  of 
consequences  flowing  from    his  measures 
in  the  colonies,  similar  to  those  which  had 
occurred  in  Ireland.     That  I  differed  from 
my  noble  Friend  in  respect  of  the  affairs  of 
Ireland  has  become  notorious  to  the  world, 
and  there  is  no  reason,  from  any  conduct 
which    he  has  pursued   towards   me  any 
more  than  towards  any  of  his  former  col- 
leagues, which  should  induce  me  now  to 
suppress  my  opinion  with  respect  to   his 
policy  in  the  affairs  of  this  great  empire. 
I  had    hoped    certainly  that  those  differ- 
ences were  confined  lo  tlie  subject  of  the 
Irish  Church.     1  had  hoped,  that,  having 
arisen  from  the   opinions  early  conceived 
by  my  noble  Friend  with  respect  to  that 
church,  those  differences  were  nut  such  as 
to  affect  the  general  principles  of  adminis- 
tration.    But  I   own,    from    what  I   have 
seen  since — I    do  own    that  I  think  my 
noble    Friend's    leaving   that    party   with 
which  he  was  at  first  connected,  and  join- 
ing that  to   which   he   is  now   attached, 
justifies  me  in  saying,  that  by  birth  and 
family,  my  noble  Friend  naturally  belonged 
to  the  great  Whig   and  Liberal   party    of 
this  country  ;  but  that,  when  he  came  to 
take  an  active  part  in  political  affairs,  the 
peculiar  tendencies  of  his  principles  and  of 
his  disposition,  led  him  naturally  and  in- 
evitably  into  the  ranks  of  those  with  whom 
he  is  now  associated.     I   will  say    a  few 
words  with    regard    to  the    effect  of  the 
motion    before   the   House,  although    the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth  seemed  to  say,  that  this  is  not  a  fair 
argument  to  be  used   in  this  discussion. 
The  argument  has  ever  been  used  in  the 
debates  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
regard  to  motions  of  this  kind ;  and  with 
regard  to   motions  of  this  very  kind  I  will 
mention    some   of  the  general  principles 
laid  down  by  an  authority,  which  is,  per- 
haps, not  enough  respected   by  me,  but 
which  will   be  highly  respected   by   hon. 
Gentlemen   opposite — I   mean   Mr.  Pitt. 


Mr.  Pitt  saidi  that  although  he  did  not  |  if  they  should  revert  to  what  I  must  term 


dispute  the  right  of  the  House  to  address 
his  Majesty   for  the  dismissal  of  his  Mi- 
nisters, yet  nothing  could   be  more  mis- 
chievous than  Parliament  interfering  with 
censures  which  would  render  the  continu- 
ance   of  Ministers  in    office    impossible, 
unless  that  interference  were  justified  by 
an  extraordinary  state  of  affairs.     He  did 
not  dispute  the  right  of  the  House,  but  he 
contended,  that  the  exercise  of  that  right 
ought  to  be  governed  by  sound  discretion, 
and  a  regard  for  the  public  interest;  and 
the  House  must  take  into  its  consideration 
the  question   of  the   public   expediency, 
and  the  public  safety.     These  opinions  I 
conceive  to  be  sound,  with  respect  to  the 
motion  before  the  House — a  motion  which 
is,  in  effect,  a  motion  for  the  removal  of 
Ministers.     It  is  perfectly  justifiable  if  a 
necessity  has  arisen  ;  but  there  ought  to 
be  some  strong  ground    existing   in   the 
state  of  the  public  affairs  to  require  such 
a   motion.      Without   entering   into   any 
general  question  of  policy,  which  has  not 
been  entered   into   in    the  course  of  this 
debate,  I  will   ask,  what  are  those  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  which  have  made 
this  motion  necessary?    Are  we  engaged 
in  a  destructive  and  calamitous  war?  Have 
we  lost  fleets  and  armies  ?    Have  we  been 
deprived    of   any  of    her    Majesty's   do- 
minions ?    Is  civil  war  raging  in  the  coun- 
try ?     Are  our  domestic  prospects  of  so 
unfortunate  a  character,  or  is  the  United 
Kingdom  distracted  by  any  species  of  civil 
disturbance?    On  looking  at  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, there  is  nothing  extraordinary 
in  our  taking  credit  for  being  enabled  to 
say,  that  tranquillity  and  peace  exist  with 
foreign  powers,  that  there  is  nothing  ca- 
lamitous in  the  state  of  public  affairs,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  most  extraordinary  and 
unusual  step  for  the  House  of  Commons 
to  interfere  without  the  certain  prospect 
of  some  immediate  good,  of  some  great 
public    advantage,     some     security    and 
strength  for  an    important  constitutional 
principle  to  follow  from  the   dismissal  of 
the  present  administration.      One  of  the 
questions   which  is  necessary  to   be  dis- 
cussed is,  whether  there  exist  the  imme- 
diate means  of  forming  a  stronger  and  a 
better  administration.    Are  there,  I  would 
ask,  the  means  of  forming  an  administra- 
tion which  shall   command  a   great  ma- 
jority in  this  House  of  Parliament  ?    Have 
hon.  Gentlemen   opposite  the   means   of 
commanding  a  majority  in  this  House  ?  or, 
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the  rash  experiment  of  a  general  cleclion, 
are  they  at  all  certain  that  any  ministry 
which  might  come  into  office  would  enter 
upon  their  functions  with  any  hope  of  car- 
rying on  the  general  affairs  of  the  country 
with  so  powerful  a  majority  in  their  favour 
as  to  enable  them  to  crush  an  opposition 
to  their  course  of  policy?     1  believe  yon 
can  give  no  answer  to  that  question  ;  and 
that  if  the  present  administration  should 
be  displaced  by  the  vole  of  to-night,  no 
administration  could  come  into  office  with 
a  hope  of   carrying   on  the  Government 
during  a  period  of  three  years,  with  suc- 
ress,   as  the  present   Ministry  has   done. 
Then,  if  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  have  no 
prospect  of  forming  an  administration  with 
any  chance  of  permanence,  and  if  there  is 
no    immediate    calamity    to   call    for    the 
intervention  of  the  House,  or  any  imme- 
diate benefit  to  be  obtained   by  it,  1  am 
bound    to  say,  that  they  are    proceeding 
upon  some  sul)tle  doctrines  of  philosopliy, 
analogous  to  what  is  termed  in   logic,  the 
media   scicntiu,   foretelling  events    which 
would    have   occurred    if  certain    hypo- 
thetical premises  had  been  realised,  which 
is  an  uncertain  and  dangerous  ground  fur 
the  removal  of  one  ministry  while  there  is 
no  reasonable  prospect  of  the  formation  of 
another.     1  have  but  one  word  to  add  to 
the  form  in  which   the  question   presents 
itself.     The  hon.  Baronet  the  men)ber  for 
Leeds,  after  due  preparation   and   notice 
of  a  call  of  the  House,  has  moved  a  vote 
of  censure  against  one  individual  Secretary 
of  State.     If  the    hon.    Baronet   should 
think  proper  to  insist  upon  pressing  that 
motion  to  a  division^    I  think  I  am   bound 
to  take  whatever  course  I  may  think  most 
proper    to    give  a   direct   negative   to    it. 
Nothing  which  the  hon.  Baronet  has  said, 
and  nothing  which  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
has   said,    will    prevent   me    from    doing 
what  I  conceive  to  he  my  duly  to  a  col- 
league.    At  the  same  time,  however,  I  put 
it  to  the  hon.  Baronet  whclhcr,  as  he  must 
perceive  that  he  has  not  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining any  great  extent  of  support  from 
the  House  for  his  motion,  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  abstain  from  forcing  a  vote 
upon  it,  in  order  that,  having  withdrawn 
it,  hon.    Gentlemen    opposite    might   not 
have   any  pretence  for  saying,  that   their 
amendment  had  not  been  met.    I  therefore 
feel  bound,  not  necessarily  putting  aj^ide 
the  motion  of  the   hon.   Baronet,  to  re- 
quest, on  the  pait  of  my  colleagues,  that 
nothing    may  be  allowed  to  prevent  the 


House  fiom  coming  to-night  to  a  division 
between  the  two  great  parties  in  this 
House. 

Sir  William  Molesworth  would  cer- 
tainly give  his  assent  to  the  proposition 
of  the  noble  Lord.  He  would  withdraw 
his  motion  in  favour  of  the  amendment; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  begged  to  state, 
that  he  could  neither  vote  for  nor  against 
the  noble  Lord's  amendment :  he  could 
not  vote  against  it,  because  it  censured 
the  conduct  of  Government  in  respect  to 
the  affairs  of  Canada  ;  and  he  could  not 
vote  for  it,  because  it  censured,  he  thought 
harshly  and  unfairly,  persons  whose  cause 
he  had  endeavoured  to  support  in  this 
House. 

Original  motion  withdrawn. 

Amendment  put  as  a  substantive  mo- 
tion, and  on  it  the  House  divided  : — 
Ayes  287;  Noes  316  :— Majority  29. 

Lid  of  the  Ayes. 


Acland,  Sir  Thomas 
Acland,   T.  D. 
AX  ourt.  Captain 
Atlare,  Viscount 
Alexander,  Viscount 
Alford  Viscount 
Alsager,  Captain 
Arbulhnot,  hon.  IL 
Ashley,  Lord 
Ashley,  hon.  H. 
A U wood,  W. 
Atiwood,  M. 
Bngge,  W. 
Bauot,  hon.  W. 
Bailey,  J.  jun. 
Baillie,  Colonel 
Baker,  E. 
Raring,  hon.  F.  T. 
Raring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Barneby,  J. 
Barringlon,  Viscount 
Bateman,  J. 
Bateson,  Sir  11. 
Bell,  M. 

Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Bethel,  R. 
Blackburne,  L 
Black stone^  W.  S. 
Blair,  J. 

Blennerhassett,  A. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Boiling,  W. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Bradshaw,  J. 
Bramston,  T.  \V. 
Broadley,  IL 
Broad  wood,  IL 
Brownrigg,  S. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Bruges,  W.  II.  L. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 


Burr,  Higford 
Burrell,  Sit  C. 
Burroughes,  II.  N. 
Calcraft,  J.  11. 
Campbell,  Sir  H. 
Canning,  Sir  S. 
Cantilupe,  Viscount 
Castlereagh,  Viscount 
Chaiidos,  Marquess  of 
Chaplin,  Colonel 
Chapman,  A. 
Chi>hoIm,  A.  VV. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Clive,  hon.  K.  H. 
Codrington,  C.  VV. 
Cole,  hon.  A. 
Cvole,  \'iscount 
Colquhoun,  J,  C. 
Compton,  II.  C. 
Conolly,  E. 
Coote,  Sir  C.  H. 
Copeland,  Alderman 
Corry,  hon.  H. 
Courlenay,  P. 
Crewe,  Sir  G. 
Cripps,  J. 
Dalrymple,  Sir  A. 
Damer,  hon.  D. 
Darby,  G. 
Darlington,  Earl  of 
Davenport,  J. 
De  Horsey,  S.  ti* 
Dick,Q. 
DTsraeli,  B. 
Dottin,  A.  R. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Douro,  Marquess  of 
Dowdeswell,  W. 
Duffield,  T. 
Duncombe,  hon.  W, 
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Duncombej  boo.  A. 
Diingannon,  Viscount 
East,  J.  B, 
Eastnor,  Viscount 
Eaton,  R.  J. 
Egerton,  William  T, 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Egerton,  Lord  F. 
Elliot,  Lord 
Ellis,  J. 

Esicourt,  T.  G.  B. 
Estcourt,  T.  IL  I. 
Farnham,  E.  B. 
Farrand,  R. 
Fielden,  W. 
Fellowes,  Edward 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Fiizroy,  hon.  II, 
Fleming,  John 
Foley,  E.  T. 
Folletl,Sir  W. 
Forbes,  W. 
Foresier,  hon.  G. 
Freshfield,  J.  W. 
Gabkell,  Jas.  Milne^i 
Gibson,  T. 
Gladstone,  W.  E. 
Glynnc,  Sir.S.  R. 
Goddard,  A. 
Godson,  H. 
Gordon,  hon.  Captain 
Gore,  O.  J.  H. 
Goulburn,  rt.  lion.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Granby,  Marquess 
Grant,  hon.  Colonel 
Greene,  T. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Grimston,  Viscount 
Griraston,  hon.  E. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
llalford,  H. 
IJalse,  J. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Ilarcourt,  G.  S. 
Hardinge,  Sir  H. 
Hawkes,  T. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Heathcole,  Sir  W, 
Henniker,  Lord 
Herbert,  hon.  S. 
Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Hill,  Sir  R. 
Hillsborough,  Earl  of 
Hinde,  John  H. 
Hodgson,  F. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hogg,J.VV. 
Holmes,  hon.  A'Court 
Holmes,  W. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Hope,  hon.  James 
Hope,  H.  T. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Houldsworth,  T. 
Houstoun,  G. 
Howard,  hon.  W. 


Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hurt,  F. 

Ingestrie,  Viscount 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Irton,  S. 
Irving,  J, 
Jackson,  Sergeant 
James,  Sir  W.  C. 
Jenkins,  R. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Johnstone,  H. 
Jones,  J. 
Jones,  W. 
Jones,  T. 
Kemble,  H. 
Kerrison,  Sir  E. 
Kirk,  P. 

KnatchbuU,  Sir  E. 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Knightley,  Sir  C. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lefroy,  right  hon.  T. 
Lewis,  VV. 
Liddell,  hon.  H.  T. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Litton,  E. 
Lockhart,  A.  M. 
Logan,  H. 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Lucas,  E. 

Lygon,  hon.  General 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
Maclean  D., 
Mahon,  Viscount 
Maidstone,  Viscount 
Manners,  Lord  C. 
Marsland,  T. 
Marlon,  G. 
M  aster,  T.  W.  C. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Maxwell,  H. 
Meynell,  Captain 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Miles,  William 
Miller,  W.  H. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Money  penny,  T.  G. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  J. 
Morgan,  C. 
Neeld.  J. 
Neeld,  John 
Nicholl,  John 
Norreys,  Lord 
Northland,  Viscount 
O'Neil,  hon.  J.  B.  R. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Pakington,  J.  S. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  G. 
Parker,  M. 
Parker,  R.  T. 
Parker,  T.  A.  W. 
Patten,  J.  W. 


Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 
Pemberton,  T. 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Perceval,  hon.  G.  J. 
Peyton,  H. 
Pigot,  R. 

Planta,  right  hon.  J. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Polhill,  F. 

Pollen,  Sir  John  W. 
Powell,  Colonel 
Powerscourt,  Visct. 
Praed,  W.  M. 
Price,  R. 
Pringle,  A. 
Pusey,  P. 
Reid,  Sir  John  R. 
Richards,  R. 
Rickford,  W. 
Rollestun,  L. 
Rose,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Round,  J 

Rushbrooke,  Colonel 
Rushont,  G. 
St.  Paul,  H. 
Sanderson,  R. 
Sandon,  Viscount 
Scarlett,  hon.  J.  Y. 
Scarlett,  hon.  R. 
Shaw,  right  hon.  F. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Shirley,  E  J. 
Sibthorp,  Colonel 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Smith,  A. 


Smyth,  Sir  G.  H. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Spry,  Sir  S.  T. 
Stanley,  E. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  H. 
Sturt,  H.  C. 
Sugden,  rt.  hon.  Sir  E. 
Teignmouth,  Lord 
Thompson,  Alderman 
Thornhill,  G. 
Tollemache,  F. 
Trench,  Sir  F. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R, 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Vomer,  Colonel 
Villiers,  Viscount 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Welby,  G.  E. 
Whitmore,T.  C. 
Wilberforce,  W. 
VV  ilbraham,  hon.  B. 
Williams,  R. 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Wood,  T. 
Wyndham,  W. 
Wynn,  rt.  hon.  C.  W. 
Wynn,Sir  W. 
York,  hon.  E.  T. 
Young,  J. 
Young,  Sir  W. 

TELLERS. 

Baring,  H.  B. 
Fremantle,  Sir  T. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Acheson,  Viscount 
Adam,  Admiral 
Aglionby,  H.  A, 
Aglionby,  Major 
Ainsworth,  P. 
Alston,  R. 
Andover,  Viscount 
Anson,  hon.  Colonel 
Anson,  Sir  G. 
Archbold,  R. 
Aitwood,  T. 
B.iines,  E. 
Ball,  N. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Barron,  H.  W. 
Barry,  G.  S. 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
Belfast,  Earl 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Benett,  J. 
Bentinck,  Lord  W. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H. 
Berkeley,  hon.  G. 
Berkeley,  hon,  C. 
Bernal,  R. 
Bewes,  T. 


Blackett,  C. 
Blake,  M.J. 
Blake,  W.  J. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Blunt,  Sir  C, 
Bodkin,  J.  J. 
Bowes,  J. 
Brabazon,  Lord 
Brabazon,  Sir  W. 
Bridgman,  H. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
Bryan,  G. 
BuUer,  C. 
Buller,  E. 
Bulwer,  E.  L. 
Busfield,  W. 
Butler,  hon.  Colonel 
Byng,  G. 

Byng,  right  hon.  G.S. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Campbell,  W.  F. 
Carnac,  Sjr  Jaroe^ 
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Cave,  Robert  Otway 
Cavendish,  hon.  C. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  11. 
Cayley,  E.  S; 
Chalmers,  P. 
Chester,  H. 
Chetwynd,  Major 
Chichester,  J.  P. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Clay,  VV. 
Clayton,  Sir  W. 
Clements,  Viscount 
Clive,  E.  B. 
Codrington,  Admiral 
Collier,  J, 
Collins,  W. 
Colquhoun,  Sir  J, 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Crawford,  NV. 
Crompton,  S. 
Currie,  II. 
Curry,  W. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Dashwood,G.  II. 
Davies,  Colonel 
Denison,  VV.  J, 
Dennistoun,  J. 
D*Eyncourt,  rt.hn.  C. 
Divett,  E. 
Duckworth,  S. 
Duff,  J. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Jt)uncan,  Visct. 
Duncombe,  Thomas 
Dundas,  C.  W.  D. 
Dundas,  F.  (Orkney) 
Dundas,  hon.  J.  C, 
Dundas,  hon.  T. 
Dundas,  Captain 
Dunlop,  J. 
Easthope,  J. 
Ebrington,  Viscount 
Elliot,  hon.  John  E. 
EUice,  Captain  A. 
Ellice  rt.  hon.  E. 
EUice,  E. 
Etwall,  R. 
Euston,  Earl  of 
Evans,  Sir  De  L. 
Evans,  G. 
Evan?,  W. 
Fazakerley,  J.  N. 
Fen  ton,  J. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Ferguson,  Robert 
Fergusson,  ri.  hon.  C. 
Finch, F. 
Fitzalan,  Lord 
Fiizgibbon,  hon.  Col. 
Fitzpatrick,  J. 
Fitzroy,  Lord  C. 
Filzsimon,  N. 
Fleetwood,  Peter 
Fort,  J. 
French,  Filz. 


Gibson,  James 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Gordon,  R. 
Goring,  11.  D. 
Grattan,  J. 
Grattan,  H. 
Greenaway,  C. 
Grey,  Sir  C.  E. 
Grey,  Sir  G. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  II. 
Guest,  Josiah 
Hall,  B. 

Hallyburton,  Lord  D. 
Hand  ley,  11. 
Harland,  W.  C. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Ilastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hawkins,  J.  H. 
Hayter,  \V.  G. 
Ileathcoat,  J. 
Ileathcote,  G.  J. 
Heneasje,  E. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hobhouse,  Sir  John 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
IloUond, R. 
Horsman,  E. 
Iloskins,  K. 
Howard,  F.  J. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Howard,  R. 
Howick,  Viscount 
Hume,  J. 
llumphery  John 
Hurst,  R.  H. 
Hulton,  R. 
Jephson,  C.  D.  O. 
James,  W. 
Jervis,  Swynfin 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 
Libouchere,  rt.  hn.  II. 
Lambton,  II. 
Langdale,  hon.  C. 
Langton,  W.  G. 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennox,  Lord  G. 
Lenox,  Lord  A. 
Leveson,  Lord 
Lister,  E.  C. 
Loch,  J. 
Lon?,  W. 
Lushington,  Dr. 
Lushington,  C. 
Lynch,  A.  II. 
Macleod,  R. 
Macnamara,  Major 
Mactagsjart,  J. 
Maher,  J. 
Mahony,  P. 
Marshall,  W. 
Marsland,  II. 
Martin,  J. 
Maule,  hon.  F. 
Maule,  W.  U. 


Melgund,  Viscount 

Mildmay,  P.  St.  J. 

Milton,  Viscount 

Morpeth,  Viscount 

Morris,  D. 

Murray,  rt.  hon.  J.  A. 

Muskett,  G.  A. 

Naprle,  Sir  R. 

O'Brien,  C. 

O'Brien,  W.  S. 

O'Callaghan,  hon.  C. 

O'Connell,  Dan. 

O'Connell,  John 

O'Connell,  W.  J. 

O'Connell,  M. 

O'Coner,  Don 

O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 

Ord,  W. 

Paget,  Lord  A. 

Paget,  Frederick 

Palmer,  C.  F. 

Palmerston,  Viscount 

Parker,  J. 

Parnell,  rt.  hon.  SirH. 

Tarrolt,  J. 

Paltison,  J. 

Pease,  J. 

Pechell,  Captain 

Pendarves,  E.  W.  VV. 

Philipps,  Sir  R. 

Philips,  M. 

Philips.  G.  R. 

Pinney,  VV. 

Ponsonby,  C.  F.  A.  C. 
Ponsonby,  hon.  J. 
Poulter,  J.S. 
Power,  J. 
Power,  J. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Proiheroe,  E. 
Pryme,  G. 
Ramsbottom,  J. 
Redington,  T.  N. 
Uice,  Edward  R. 
Rice,  rt.  hon.  T.  S. 
Rich,  II. 
Rippon, C. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Roche,  VV. 
Roche,  D. 
Rolfe,  SirR. 
Rumbold,  C.  E. 
Rundle,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  Lord 
Russell,  Lord  C. 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Sanford,  E.  A. 
Scholefield,  Joshua 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Scale,  Colonel 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sharpe,  General 
Sheil,  R.  L. 
Shelburne,  Lord 
Slaney,  H.  A. 


Smith,  John  A. 
Smith,  hon.  R. 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Somerville,  SirW.  M. 
Spiers,  A. 
Spencer,  hon.   F. 
Standish,  C. 
Stanley,  M. 
Stanley,  VV.  O. 
Stansfield,VV.R.C. 
Staunton,  Sir  G. 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  V. 
Strangways,  hon.  J. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Strutt,  E. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Surrey,  Earl  of 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Tancred,  II.  VV. 
Thomson,  rt.  hon.  C.P. 
Thornley,  Thomas 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Turner,  E. 
Turner,  VV. 
Verney,  Sir  II. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Villiers,  C.  P. 
Vivian,  M. 
Vivian,  J.  II. 
Vivian,  rt.  hn.  Sir  R.  IL 
Wakley,  T. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Walker,  R. 
Wallace,  R. 
Warburton,  H. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Wemyss,  J.  E. 
Westenra,  hon.  IL  R. 
Westenra,  hon.  J.  C. 
White,  A. 
White,  H. 
White,  S. 
Wilbraham,  G. 
Wilde,  Sergeant 
Williams,  VV. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Wilshere,  W.  A, 
Winnington,T.  E. 
Winnington,  H.J. 
Wood,  C. 
Wood,  Sir  M. 
Wood,  G.W. 
Worsley,  Lord 
Woulfe,  Sergeant 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wyse,  T. 
Yates,  J.  A> 

TELLERS. 

Stanley,  E.J, 
Steuarty  R. 
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Ayes. 


Archdall^  M. 
Bailey,  J. 
Clive,  Viscount 
Cresswell,  W. 
Cartwright,  T. 


Chapman,  M.  L. 
Potter,  R. 
Jervis,  J. 
Erie,  W. 
Hector,  C. 


Cooper,  E. 
Kelley,  F. 
Rae,SirW. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J. 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 

Noes. 

Martin,  P. 
Talfourd.  T.  N. 
Edwards,  Colonel 
IJeron,  Sir  R. 
Phillpolts,  J. 


The  following  Members  were  absent 
from  illness  and  other  causes,  without 
having  paired : — 


Bainbridge,  Mr. 
Bannerman  Mr. 
Barnes,  Sir  E. 
Blakemore  R. 
Burdett,  Sir  F. 


Ker,  D. 

Lowther,  Viscount 
Lowther,  hon.  H. 
Moreton,  lion.  A. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 


Conynghara,  Lord  A.     Pryse  Pryse,  Mr. 
Dugdale,   W.  S.  Ramsey,  Lord 


Fielden,  Mr. 
Fox,  L.  G. 
Heathcote,  Sir  G. 
Ingham,  Mr. 
Johnson>  General 


Stormont  Viscount 
Vernon,  G.  II. 
Wall  C.  B. 
Wilkins,  Mr. 
Wilmot,Sir  E. 

The  following  Members,  who  usually 
support  Government,  excepting  on  the 
Canada  question,  declined  voting:— 

Grole,  G.     Leader,  J,  J.    Molesworth,  Sir  W. 


SUMMARY. 

MINISTF.RIALISTS 

OPPOSITIONISTS. 

Present             -          316 

287 

Tellers               -               2 

2 

Pairs                  -             11 

11 

Absent               -              9 

15 

Declined  V'oting              3 

Speaker              -               1 

Vacant  (Rutland  county)  1 

Total  Liberals     -         343 

315 

Total  Tories        -         315 

658 
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Thursday,  March  8,  18  38. 

MiNDTKB.]  Petitions  presented.  By  Lord  Wtnforo, 
fk-om  Rye,  signed  by  4,000  persons,  against  the  Poor-law 
Amendment  Dill ;  and  from  a  place  in  Devonshire,  for  a 
reduction  of  Postage. — By  Lord  Rkdbsdalb,  ttom  the 
Guardians  of  the  poor  of  the  Chesterfield  Union,  for  a 
discretionary  power  to  grant  Out-door  Relief;  and  ft-om 
the  Mayor,  Alderman,  and  Burgesses,  of  Norwich,  for  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  Fire  Insiuanoes. — By  Earl  Stanhopb; 
ft-om  Huddersfield,  for  the  protection  of  Children  In  Fac- 
tories ;  Arom  a  place  in  Yorkabire,  firom  Bewdley,  and 


from  St.  Pancras,  against  the  New  Poor-law.— By  Lord 
Brouoham,  Arom  Wadsworthi  from  places  in  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  ft-om  Amsley,  Montgomery,  Chep- 
stow, Walton,  places  in  Glamorganshire,  Presteign,  Barn- 
staple, New  Lanark,  Arbroath,  Huddersfield,  DoDcaster, 
CaerfiUy,  Macclesfield,  Maldon,  Northampton,  and  many 
other  places,  for  the  abolition  of  N^ro  Apprenticeship; 
and  Arom  the  Operative  Carpenters  Meeting  in  Little 
Marylebone-street,  for  the  remission  of  the  sentence 
on  the  Glasgow  Cotton-spinners. — By  the  Marquess  of 
BuTJC,  from  Glasgow,  for  additional  Church  Accommo- 
dation ;  A-om  Leeds,  and  Arom  Luton  (Bedfordshire),  for 
the  abolition  of  Negro  Apprenticeship. 

British  Legion.]  Lord  Wynford 
asked  the  noble  Viscount  at  the  head  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  whether  any  steps 
had  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
justice  for  tliose  poor  men  who  were  now 
wandering  naked  and  in  a  state  of  star- 
vation about  the  streets,  and  who  lately 
belonged  to  the  British  Legion  in  Spain  ? 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  their  Lord- 
ships were  aware  that  there  had  been  two 
legions ;  one  of  which  the  time  of  service 
expired  in  June,  1837,  and  the  other  con- 
sisting of  those  men  of  the  first  legion, 
who  had  chosen  to  re-enter  into  the  Spanish 
army.  The  men  of  the  first  legion 
who  chose  to  come  home,  had  all  been 
brought  home,  and  received  their  pay  up  to 
the  day  when  they  were  discharged ;  they 
had  received  marching-money  likewise, 
according  to  the  rates  of  the  British  ser- 
vice, but  they  had  not  yet  received  their 
gratuity,  consisting  of  certain  months*  pay 
which  was  due  to  them.  They  had,  how- 
ever, received  certificates  of  what  was 
owing  to  them,  which  would  be  discharged 
as  soon  as  the  Spanish  Government  pos- 
sessed the  means  of  discharging  them.  All 
pensions  to  the  widows  of  those  who  had 
been  killed  (except  the  officers),  and  pay- 
ments due  to  the  wounded,  had  been  paid 
up  to  the  periods  to  which  they  were  due. 
This  all  related  to  the  private  men.  With 
respect  to  the  officers  of  the  first  legion,  a 
very  considerable  sum  of  money  was  due 
to  them ;  he  believed  their  claims  amounted 
to  nearly  90,000/.  Their  accounts,  how- 
ever, had  not  been  very  clearly  kept,  and 
there  was  a  difference  between  them  and 
the  Spanish  Government  with  respect  to 
the  amount  really  due  to  them.  But  the 
Spanish  Government  had  agreed  to  appoint 
a  Commissioner,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
certain  British  officers  conversant  with  the 
British  army,  would  sit  in  London,  in  order 
to  investigate  and  facilitate  an  adjustment 
of  these  claims ;  and  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, in  the  mean  time,  had  promised  to 
make  certain  payments  on  account.  The 
men  of  the  second  legion  had  not  returned 
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home,  though  that  legion  might  be  consi- 
dered as  broken  up,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  small  corps  ;  and  it  was  ex- 
pected they  would  be  settled  with,  both  in 
reference  to  their  pay  and  marching-money, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  others  had  been.  He 
could  assure  the  noble  and  learned  I^ord 
that  the  best  efforts  of  her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters had  been  incessantly  exerted  with  the 
Spanish  Government  to  obtain  for  those  men 
that  which  was  their  due,  and  that  those  ex- 
ertions should  be  ccmtinucd  till  their  claims 
were  liquidated.  But  everybody  knew  the 
unfortunate  circumstances  under  which 
that  Government  laboured  ;  that  the  pay 
of  the  army  was  extremely  in  arrear: 
indeed,  that  the  whole  of  the  operations  of 
the  war  had  been  crippled  from  want  of 
money,  and  therefore  it  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  some  delay  should  have  taken 
place  in  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of 
those  men. 

Tlie  Earl  of  Rijmn  said,  there  was  one 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  statement 
made  by  the  noble  Viscount  which  was 
highly  satisfactory;  namely,  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  that  the  order  in  council, 
under  which  the  legicm  was  established, 
could  be  renewed ;  but  still  he  did  not 
think  that  the  arrangement  was  so  satisfac- 
tory with  regju'd  to  the  manner  in  which 
these  poor  men  were  to  be  paid,  considering 
the  way  in  which  they  had  been  decoyed 
into  that  legion  by  the  ingenious  con- 
trivance of  the  (government.  It  did  not 
appear  that  they  had  anything  to  rely  upon 
but  the  promises  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, which  was  quite  incompetent  to 
perform  those  promises.  It  was  true  the 
men  of  the  first  Ic^ijion  had  ijot  somethinj; 
better  than  pronnses,  for  they  had  received 
certificates,  which  he  supposed  were  an 
acknowledgment  on  the  i)art  of  the  Spanish 
Government,  that  there  was  a  gratuity  due 
to  them  ;  but  that  could  not  be  paid,  it 
seemed,  on  account  of  the  miserable  state 
of  the  Spanish  GovernTiient.  Perhaps  the 
noble  Viscount  would  state  what  was  the 
amount  of  the  gratuity  which  was  due  to 
the  men  belonging  to  the  small  remnant  of 
the  second  legion  still  in  Spain  ;  because 
fron*  that  their  Lordships  would  be  enabled 
to  judge  more  accurately  what  was  the 
state  of  the  finances  of  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment, on  behalf  of  which  we  were 
now  carrying  on  a  quasi  war. 

Conversation  ended. 

CiiuufH  Endowmi:nts   (Scotland).] 
Lord  Broiler  ham  said,  that  he  had  a  petition 


to  present  on  a  subject  which  was  of  the 
very  highest  importance  to  the  people  of 
the  northern  part  of  this  island,  and  to 
which  he  beggeci  to  call  the  attention  of 
her  Majesty's  (Government.  The  petition 
was  sij^ned  bv  41,000  inhabitants  of 
Cilasgow  and  its  vicinity,  one  of  the  most 
numerously-signed  that  had  been  presented 
to  either  1  louse  of  Parliament  of  late  years 
on  any  subject.  The  petitioners  represented 
the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  all  civil  dis- 
tinctions (m  religious  grounds,  and  espe- 
cially the  injustice  of  taxing  people  of  one 
religious  |>ersuasion  to  pay  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  those  of  a  different  raith. 
They  stated  that  they  liad  heard  that  appli- 
cations had  been  made  to  the  House  for  the 
grant  oi  increased  endowments  to  the 
Established  Church  in  Scotland,  and  they 
most  humbly  prayed  the  House  to  reject 
such  proposal,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
proceeded,  and  from  whatever  source  the 
additional  endowment  was  proposed  to  be 
derived. — The  noble  and  learned  Lonl  pre- 
sented a  similar  petition  from  Paidiey^ 
signed  by  upwards  of  J2,000  persons,  and 
agreed  to  at  a  meeting  at  which  the  ProvMt 
presided.  The  fact  that  these  two  petitions 
had  been  signed  by  upwards  of  43,000  in- 
dividuals was,  he  thought,  a  proof  tliat  the 
great  community  of  the  industiious  Scotch 
manufacturers,  that  highly  religious  and 
intelligent  body  of  men,  were  not  suffering 
themselves  to  look  on  with  indifference  and 
in  a  lukewarm  manner  at  this  great  and 
important  subject  \  a  subject  respecting 
which  he  (Lord  Brougham)  on  sevenS 
occasions  had  bi  en  strongly  urged  to  ascer- 
tain what  were  the  intentions  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government ;  and  he  now  wished 
to  have  an  explanation  from  the  noble 
Viscount  on  that  point,  as  the  deputies 
from  the  dissenting  congregations  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  (Scotland)  were  in 
town,  and  were  desirous  of  obtaining  in- 
formation upon  the  subject.  He  therefore 
called  upon  her  Majesty's  Government 
explicitly  to  state  what  they  meant  to  do, 
in  order  to  quiet  the  alarm  existing  in  the 
minds  of  their  fellow-subjects  in  Scotland, 
which  were  more  excited  on  this  than  on 
any  other  subject.  As  four  months  of  the 
Session  had  already  passed  away,  and 
nothing  had  been  done  respecting  it*  or 
indeed  anything  else,  except  to  discourage 
the  people  of  Canada,  and  to  cncourafle 
slavery,  he  supposed  that  nothing  would  be 
dme  on  the  subject  this  Session. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  that  he  saw  no 
particular  reason  why  the  noble  and  learned 
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Lord  should  come  to  the  conclusion  which  Lordships  were  led  to  suppose,  from  the 
he  had  done.  He  remembered  being  asked  absence  of  petitions  in  favour  of  Church- 
in  a  former  Session  of  Parliament,  what  it  endowment  in  Scotland,  that  the  feelings 
was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  do  of  the  people  were  all  on  one  side,  and  that 
upon  this  great  and  important  question —  in  opposition  to  such  endowments,  they 
a  question  which,  according  to  the  noble  were  led  into  a  great  error  indeed.  He 
and  learned  Lord's  own  showing,  was  believed  if  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
neither  postponed  nor  abandoned,  but  was  Scotland  were  to  be  ascertained  by  polling 
pari  ])Ositione  with  all  others.  At  that  them^  a  great  majority  of  those  attached  to 
time  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  was  sitting  the  Established  Church  would  be  in  favour 
on  the  woolsack,  and  he  recollected  that  a  of  those  endowments  to  which  the  Volun- 
petition  was  presented  by  the  noble  and  taries  and  the  Dissenters  were  naturally 
learned  Lord  from  members  of  the  Church  opposed, 
of  Scotland  on  the  subject.  He  did  not  :  Petitions  laid  on  the  tabic, 
know  whether  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  | 

actually  supported  the  prayer  (»f  that  pcti-  ;  Parliamentary  Electors.]  The  Mar- 
tion,  but  he  certainly  very  strongly  recom-  quess  of  Lansdorvne,  in  moving  the  order  of 
mended  that  it  should  be  taken  into  the  i  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Par- 
serious  consideration  of  the  Government.  !  liamentary  Electors  and  Freemen  Bill,  said. 
With  respect  to  the  question  which  had  it  consisted  of  two  provisions  of  a  very  plain 
been  put  to  him,  he  was  not  prepared  to  j  and  intelligible  character,  which,  though 
give  any  otlier  answer  to  it  at  the  present  I  somewhat  different  in  form,  were  the  same 
moment  than  that  which  he  gave  before  to 
his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Aberdeen),  namely, 
that  the  matter  was  now  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Government.  and  that  to  render  an  elector  eligible   to 

I  o 

Lord  Broughmn  was  truly  happy  to  vote,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  pay 
hear  that  among  various  other  important  up  all  rales  and  taxes  due  by  him  on  the 
subjects,  along  with  the  recommendations  5th  of  April  before  the  20th  of  July  in 
of  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Welling-  I  each  year.  One  object  of  the  present  Bill 
ton)  on  the  slave  trade,  the  subject  of  ;  was  to  extend  the  time  for  the  payment  of 
Scotch  Church  Accommodation  was "  under    those  rates  and   taxes  to  the  11th  day  of 


in  their  tendency.  Their  Lordships  were 
aware,  that  by  the  Reform  Act,  a  10/. 
household  constituency  had  been  established^ 


the  consideration  of  the  Government,"  and 
about  the  time,  perhaps,  of  the  Greek 
kalends  the  decision  of  the  Government 
would  be  announced.  As  to  the  petition 
which  he  had  presented  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  he  had  expressed  no  opinion  upon 
it ;  neither  had  he  on  the  present  occasion 
expressed  any  positive  opinion.  He  thought 
it  due,  however,  to  the  petitionee  that  they 
should  receive  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  said,  that  last  year 
petitions  without  nimiber  were  presented 
upon  this  subject,  but  in  a  very  different 
sense  from  that  expressed  in  the  petition 
presented  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord.  He 


October  in  each  year.  It  was  not  intended 
to  introduce  a  new  class  of  electors,  but  to 
leave  the  body  of  voters  in  the  country  as 
they  were  constituted  under  the  Reform 
Act.  The  other  object  of  the  Bill  was  to 
remove  the  stamp  duty  payable  by  freemen 
on  their  admission. 

The  Duke  of  Wellinglon  said,  he  should 
\  follow  the  exam])le  of  the  noble  Marquess 
by  occupying  very  little  of  their  Lordships 
time  on  this  subject.  He  should  confine 
his  opposition  solely  to  the  objects  of  this 
Bill.  But  he  must  claim  for  that  House  a 
right  to  consider  the  whole  of  this  subject 
equally  with  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment ;    indeed,    the   noble   Lord   had   not 


had  presented  many  himself,  and  petitions  attempted  to  deny  their  Lordships  that 
would  have  been  presented  this  year,  but  |  right.  It  was  the  duty  of  their  Lordships, 
that  the  people  of  Scotland  had  reason  to  '  in  considering  the  subject,  to  view  a  little 
believe  that  the  subject  was  not  only  under  !  what  had  been  the  working  of  the  Reform 
the  consideration  of  her  Majesty's  Govern-  ;  Act  in  general,  and  whether  it  would  be 
ment,  but  under  their  favourable  consider-  expedient  at  that  particular  moment  to 
ation.  '  relax  those  provisions  which  had  for  their 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  was  of  opinion,  !  object  rather  the  limitation,  than  otherwise 
that  there  could  not  be  a  more  inconvenient  of  the  democratical  operations  of  that  mea« 
moment  for  discussing  this  subject  than  on  ,  sure.  The  noble  Marquess  had  stated  that 
the  presentation  of  petitions;  but  he  would  j  the  object  was  solely  to  remedy  the  incon- 
take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  if  their  |  veniences  which  might  be  felt  in  conse* 
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quence  of  the  inattention  of  some  of  those 
who  were  likely  to  be  called  on  to  pay 
those  rates  and  taxes  which  were  required 
to  be  paid.  If  their  lordships  would  be 
pleased  to  advert  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Reform  Act,  they  would  see  that  they 
provided,  first,  that  a  person  should  be  in 
possession  of  the  premises  for  which  he 
claimed  to  vote  for  twelve  months ;  next, 
that  he  should  have  paid  Iiis  rates  and  taxes 
up  to  the  5th  of  April,  and  that  he  should 
have  resided  six  months  in  the  premises: 
complying  with  these  provisions,  he  would 
be  put  on  the  register  from  the  month  of 
November,  and  have  a  vote.  But  what  was 
the  object  of  this  Bill }  It  did  not  say  that 
the  elector  was  to  have  an  additional  notice 
from  the  overseers  to  let  him  know  that  he 
must  take  care  and  pay  up  his  rates  and 
taxes  in  time,  but  that  he  should  be  regis- 
tered again,  and  put  on  the  list  of  voters  in 
the  following  November,  if  he  would  pay 
up  his  rates  and  taxes  before  the  II th  of 
November.  'J'hus  it  extended  the  time  for 
the  payment  of  rates  and  taxes,  due  on  or 
before  the  5th  of  April,  for  three  months, 
and  made  a  grant  of  six  months  in  favour 
of  persons  whose  names  were  on  the  registry. 
What  would  be  the  ccmsequence?  Of 
course,  the  effect  of  the  measure  would  be 
to  add  largely  to  the  number  of  voters 
throughout  the  country,  and  those  voters 
would  be  of  a  different  description  to  those 
at  present  (m  the  registries.  They  would 
not  be  required  to  pay  their  rates  and  taxes 
up  to  the  time  they  were  required  to  pay 
them  as  the  law  stood  at  present ;  and  that 
law  had  been  framed  after  the  most  mature 
deliberation.  It  might  therefore  happen 
that  many  might  be  registered,  and  actually 
exercise  the  franchise,  who  were,  in  fact, 
unable  to  pay  their  rates  and  taxes,  as 
required  by  the  existing  law.  It  was  said, 
that  at  present  many  who  were  able  to 
pay  their  rates  and  taxes  were  prevented 
from  having  their  names  placed  on  the 
registries  on  acco  nt  of  not  knowing  when 
those  rates  and  taxes  ought  to  be  paid,  and 
this  measure  was  proposed  as  a  remedy  for 
that  inconvenience.  But  no  proof  had  been 
tendered  showing  that  any  inconvenience 
actually  existed,  and  before  such  a  measure 
was  adopted,  he  thought  the  fullest  proof 
of  inconvenience  should  be  required.  It 
was  also  argued  that  for  want  of  notice  of 
the  time  when  the  payment  of  rates  and 
taxes  was  required  by  the  law,  many  neg- 
lected to  make  payment  till  the  time 
appointed  for  payment  was  past,  and  in 
oonsequence  were  disqualified  from   being 


placed  on  the  registry ;  and  it  was  therefore 
concluded  that  the  payment  of  taxes  at  the 
time  required  by  the  law  as  it  stood  should 
be  remitted,  and  that  persons  wishing  to  ex- 
ercise the  franchise  should  only  be  required 
to  make  payment  in  the  October  of  the 
year  preceding  that  in  which  they  claimed 
to  be  placed  on  the  registry.  But  that  was 
a  proposal  which  he  thought  their  Lordshipa 
ought  not  to  adopt,  as  if  such  a  proposition 
was  carried,  a  door  would  be  opened  for  the 
admission  to  the  registries  of  those  who  were 
in  reality  unable  to  pay  the  rates  and  taxes 
required  by  the  law.  Their  Lordships 
ought  also  to  recollect,  that  since  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill  the  taxes  payable  by 
householders  paying  10/.  of  yearly  rent  had 
been  greatly  reduced,  and  he  believed,  that 
the  poor-rates  had  also  been  diminished. 
These  reductions  had  afforded  great  relief 
to  that  particular  class  of  persons,  more 
than  had  been  given  to  any  other  portion 
of  society;  and  he  thought  that  under  the 
circumstances  the  amount  of  qualification 
ought  not  to  be  further  diminished,  for  if 
it  were,  a  worse  description  of  electors 
would  be  the  inevitable  consequence.  He 
perfectly  recollected  that  a  noble  Friend  of 
his,  whom  he  did  not  then  see  in  his  place, 
had  warned  their  Lordships,  on  a  former 
occasion,  of  the  danger  of  making  any 
approach  to  democracy  in  a  measure  like 
this,  and  he  told  them  if  once  such  a  mea- 
sure was  adopted,  they  could  never  return 
back.  If  it  was  found,  when  carried  into 
operation,  to  act  injuriously, — if  its  ten- 
dency was  found  to  be  destructive  to  the 
peace  and  well-being  of  society,  still  they 
could  not  step  back  to  the  place  from  which 
they  started,  for,  if  once  granted,  the  mea- 
sure must  be  permanent  Seeing  no  neces- 
sity for  a  measure  like  the  present,  and 
fearing  the  consequences  which  might  re- 
sult from  its  operation,  he,  for  one,  could 
not  consent  to  its  being  read  a  second  time. 
He  recommended  their  Lordships  not  to 
pass  this  Bill,  and,  convinced  that  it  could 
be  productive  of  no  good,  that  its  adoption 
would  only  encourage  further  demands  for 
other  changes  in  the  existing  law,  he 
begged  leave  to  move,  as  an  amendment, 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day 
six  months. 

Tlie  Earl  of  Radnor  said,  that  the  noble 
Duke  seemed  to  think  that  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  voter  depended  on  the  payment 
of  rates.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case, 
for  his  respectability  was  tested  by  the  sort 
of  house  he  occupied,  the  law  requiring 
that  that  house  should  be  of  the  value  of  10^ 
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yearly.  The  noble  Duke  was  afraid  of ,  Lordships  might  be  assured  that  the  pre- 
lowering  the  respectability  of  the  electors  sent  measure  would  not  satisfy  those  who 
by  such  a  measure  as  the  present ;  but  that  were  more  zealous  for  an  extension  of  the 
respectability  depended,  not  on  the  payment  j  suffrage  than  were  the  framers  of  the  pro- 
of rates  and  taxes,  but  upon  the  position  in  |  sent  Bill,  and  if  this  measure  were  allowed 
society  of  the  individuals  claiming  to  be  to  pass,  those  more  violent  supporters  of  a 
placed  upon  the  registiy ;  and  therefore  the  more  extended  suffrage  would  have  good 
respectability  of  tlie  voter  could  not  be  '  grounds  for  urging  their  Lordships  to  make 
affected  by  any  alteration  in  the  time  ap-  st'U  further  concession  to  their  demands, 
pointed  for  the  payment  of  rates  and  taxes.  He  told  them  th;it  this  measure  Mas  mate- 
The  present  measure  tended  only  to  relieve  rially  connected  with  the  question  of  the 
the  voter  from  a  great  inconvenience,  and  ballot ;  it  was  materially  connected  with 
did  not  operate  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  question  of  universal  suffrage,  antl  ^M-h 
respectability  or  intelligence.  Great  diffi-  the  question  of  short  Parliaments  j  it  was 
culties  arose  from  the  parish  officers  giving  materially  connected  with  all  those  Radical 
no  notice  of  the  time  when  the  rates  and  theories,  and  he  tlierefore  trusted  that  the 
taxes  were  payable,  and  frequently,  when  Bill  would  not  be  read  a  second  time.  He 
persons  came  to  pay,  the  parish  officers  were  hoped  their  Lordships  would  take  their  stand 
not  to  be  found,  and  many  persons  fully  upon  the  Reform  Act,  and  while  they 
entitled  to  the  franchise  were,  in  conse-  maintained  the  Bill,  and  the  whole  Bill, 
quence,  disqualified.  To  remedy  that  in-  that  they  would  grant  nothing  but  the 
convenience,  the  present  measure  was  pro-  Bill. 

posed,  and  he  contended  that  it  would  not  The  Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that  the 
have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  standard  of  noble  Earl  who  had  just  sat  down  rested 
respectability  of  those  persons  who  had  to  his  opposition  to  the|)resent  measure  on  the 
vote  for  Members  of  the  other  House  of  ground  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  Re- 
Parliament.  Persuaded  that  the  measure  form  Act ;  and  if  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
would  be  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  really  made  a  departure  from  the  principles 
consequences,  he  would  cordially  support  of  the  Reform  Act,  he  would  allow  the  noble 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  Lord's  argument  to  be  a  good  one.  If,  how- 
The  Earl  of  Haddington  said,  the  noble  ever,  the  present  measure  did  not  violate  the 
Earl  who  had  last  addressed  their  Lordships  principles  of  the  Reform  Act,  then  the  noble 
seemed  to  think  that  it  was  a  sufficient  test  Lord's  argument  had  no  force.  What  then 
of  respectability  that  the  person  claiming  to  was  the  object  of  the  Reform  Act  ?  It 
be  placed  upon  the  registry  occupied  a  gave  the  10/.  householder  the  right  of 
house  of  10/.  yearly  value.  He,  however,  voting,  provided  he  was  not  in  arrear  as 
differed  essentially  from  the  noble  Lord,  regarded  the  payment  of  rates  and  taxes, 
and  if  the  noble  Lord  would  look  back  to  The  question  then  was,  what  was  to  be 
the  discussions  on  the  Reform  Bill,  he  understood  by  **  being  in  arrear."  Accord- 
would  find  that,  even  at  that  period,  great  ing  to  the  law  as  it  at  present  stood,  if  the 
difference  of  opinion  existed  on  the  subject,  householder  did  not  pay  his  rates  and  taxes 
The  qualification  which  was  settled  at  that  due  on  the  Gih  of  April  before  the  20th  of 
time  was  a  mixed  one.  The  claimant  was  July,  his  right  to  be  placed  on  the  registry 
required  to  have  paid  his  rates  and  taxes  up  was  lost.  If  that  fact  was  universally 
to  a  certain  time,  and  he  was  also  required  known,  and  if  there  was  no  neglect  and  no 
to  live  in  a  house  of  the  value  of  10/.  The  inability  on  the  part  of  the  claimant,  but  if, 
object  of  the  Reform  Bill  was,  by  this  com-  in  point  of  fact,  the  taxes  due  on  the  6th 
bination,  to  ascertain  the  respectability  of  of  April  were  not  paid  till  the  20th  of  July, 
the  voter,  and  the  effect  of  this  measure  merely  from  not  knowing  that  the  law  re- 
was  to  do  a^vay  with  one  of  the  tests  of  quired  them  to  be  paid  before  that  day,  it 
respectability  required  by  the  existing  law;  certainly  could  not  be  argued  that  there 
and  the  consequence  would  be,  that  a  num-  was  any  deterioration  of  respectability  so 
her  of  persons,  by  no  means  so  respectable  far  as  the  claimant  to  be  registered  was 
as  the  present  electors  were,  would  be  concerned.  Now  it  was  the  practice  in 
admitted  to  vote.  Their  Lordships  should  some  places  not  to  demand  payment  of  taxes 
recollect  that  a  desire  widely  existed  to  till  the  expiration  of  the  three  months  in- 
increase   the   number   of  voters,   and  the  tervening  between  the  two  periods  he  had 


present  measure  was  one  of  the  most  mo- 
derate that  had  been  proposed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  that  object.     But  their 


mentioned,  and  a  person  was  not  considered 
to  be  in  arrear  till  after  that  period  had 
expired.     The  householder  had  no  iiotice> 
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nothing  to  call  his  attention  to  tlie  fact,  |  notiri;  of  pvery  one  claiming  to  exercise  tlie 
that  the  law  required  him  to  jKiy  his  rates  I  elective  ftnnchise,  so  tliat  there  cnuld  be  no 
and  toxes  by  a  jiariituliLr  day,  and  he  was  :  valid  ■\i\ca  of  want  of  knowledge.  It  wm 
only  niode  aware  of  the  fact  when  he  found  |  state<l  that  this  measure  woqW  mnke  no 
on  applioaiiim  lliat  he  had  no  right  to  be  1  alieration  as  for  as  regiirdcd  the  iiecuniary 
registered.  Certainly  under  such  circiim-  |  respectability  of  the  voters.  The  effect  of 
stanccB  the  non-iiaymenl  of  taxes  hcfiirc  ■  the  Bill  would,  however,  be  to  insure  a 
July  did  not  detract  from  the  rcspoctahiljly  continuance  ou  the  register  of  }iemns 
of  any  individnal.  He  had,  hi>wever,  no  ,  whom  friends  might  have  enabled  lo  qua- 
doubt  that  from  want  of  knowledge  of  what '  lify  for  the  firtt  time,  aficr  they  hail  ceased 
the  law  required,  anil  from  went  of  notire  j  to  have  any  valid  cloiiii  to  be  registered. 
of  the  time  of  payment,  many  indi vidua  1,1 1  It  did  thcrcfin'u  nptwar  lo  him  that  the 
were  prevonledfr\iniexerciaing  the  franvhise  j  measure  would  affect  the  pecuniary  re- 
o  which  they  had  a  Just  right.    Taking  all:  speclahility  of  the  elei-tors  iif  England,  and 


these  circumstances  into  uont^ideration,  he 
thought  the  jiresont  measure  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  country,  us  it  would 
give  more  certainty  to  the  existing  law.  and 
afford  greatersecurityforiheexeniisoofthe 
elective  franchise  by  thoM)  who  had  an 
undoubted  riijht  to  vote 

The  Earl  of  ILnnm-hi,  thought  this 
measure  went  a  great  deal  further  than  its 
supporters  were  willing  to  allow,  and  if  it 
was  adopted,  he  thought  they  might  at 
once  introduce  a  bill  rendering  the  pay- 
ment of  rates  and  taxes  altogether  unne- 
cessary, liy  the  Reform  Bill,  as  it  was 
ori^nally  framed,  the  payment  of  rates  and 
taxes  was  not  only  rendered  necessary,  hut 
the  payment  of  rents  was  also  required,  as 
well  as  the  oceupati(m  of  a  house  of  10/, 
yearly  rent,  llie  test  of  respectability  re- 
quired by  that  hill  was  a  mixed  one — 
namely,  the  punctual  payment  of  rati-s  and 
es,  and   the   p\metual  p  .      -         . 


4  determined  to  oppisc  the  second 
rendinrr,  ns  he  considered  the  bill  as  the 
first  of  a  series  of  innovations  on  the  law 
which  had  been  framed  after  the  most 
ample  consideration. 

The  Duke  of  Uichmoiid  said  he  would 
I»e  a  i>arly  to  no  measure  which  would  in- 
fringe tiixni  the  princijiles  of  the  Reform 
.Act;  but  he  conceived  that  the  prcBcnt 
bill  had  no  such  tendency,  and  that  its  ob- 
ject simply  was  to  prevent  {lersung  from 
Ixiiiig  deprived  of  their  rights  either  by 
their  own  laches,  or  by  the  neglect  or 
fraud  (tf  any  other  piirly.  He  knew  that 
many  persons  who  did  not  happen  to  belong 
to  a  political  cluh  in  the  borough  where 
they  resided  frequently  received  no  notice 
that  their  rates  were  due,  aad  were  conse- 
ipiently  deprived  of  their  rights  as  electors. 
With  reg;ird  to  the  argument  that  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  when  due  waa  a  proof  of 
respectability,  all  he  could  Kuy  was,  thougb 
he  did  not  know  what  was  the  practice  at 
the  Conscrvallvo  Cluh,  that  at  White's  and 
iioddle's  it  was  not  the  rule  to  call  for  a 
payment  of  the  subscriptions  until  a  wholo 
year  afLer  ihey  had  become  due.  He  should 
certainly  vote  in  favour  of  the  second 
a'ading. 

Lord  ;l/(v/ii/ei/ said,  that  in  all  parts  of 

the   country  where   the  Poor-law  uuiune 

previiileil,  the  rate-payers  were  obliged,  by 

tlie  rules  of  the  coinuiissioncrs,  to  pay  iheit 

rates  three  months  after  they  became  due. 

He  (Oi)sidered  the  pi-esent  bill  as  the  com- 

h;.ml'^uclVm^Vguw'nl    '"''"'^•^'ncntofascries  of  invasions  on  the 

/  <;n:'  ;  hut  that   it  should     "«*.'"'"' .  '^^t,  and   shuula   accordingly  voU 

L'ht  lormird   hv  the  noble    ''P*'""  "^■ 

.i  oil  t)ie  woolsack,  was  to  "^''^  Duke  of  Richmond  observed,  thai 
i-huient.  He  had  the  Reform  Act  required  the  payment  o< 
the  cooslilLitional  ether  rates  bcsidos  the  poor-rates, 
man  was  Ixiund  to  The  House  divided  on  the  original  rao. 
know  what  the  l.iw  was.  That  doctrine  tion. — Content — Present  45;  Proxies  37 
was  purhniw  stiicr,  hut  in  the  present  case  — 82. — Not  Content — Present  67;  Prosieii 
the  law  was  every  year  brought  under  the    80 — 147:— Majority  (i5. 
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Minutes.]  Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  F.  J.  Howard, 
from  Youghal,  by  Sir  G.  Strickland,  from  Gomersal, 
by  Mr.  C.  Lushinotom,  from  the  male  and  female  inha- 
bitants of  Ashburton,  by  Mr.  Baines,  from  Maldon, 
Bishoi>'s  Stortford,  and  from  the  county  of  Cambridge, 
by  Mr.  C.  Shaw  Lkfrprk.  from  a  place  in  the  county  of 
Southampton,  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Gillon,  and  by  Mr. 
WoDKHOiMK,  for  the  abolition  of  Negro  Slavery. — By 
Mr.  Maunsbll,  from  Kettering,  for  the  establishment  of 
Local  Courts. — By  Mr.  Lascklles,  from  Wakefield,  and 
by  Lord  W.  Bkntinck,  from  the  Manufacturers  of  Glas- 
gow,  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  Soap  Duty. — By  Mr. 
Prv.>ik,  from  various  places,  for  the  repeal  of  the  duties 
on  Post-horses. — By  Lord  W.  Bkntinck,  from  Glasgow, 
for  a  repeal  of  the  duties  on  Marine  Insurances ;  and 
from  the  CorjK)ration  of  Bakers  in  Glasgow,  for  protec- 
tion against  Tradesi"  Unions. —  Ily  Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson, 
from  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Ardagh,  to  relieve  the 
Clergy  from  the  repayment  of  the  Loans  advanced  to  build 
Glebe-houses.— By  Mr.  ViLLicns,  from  Wolverhampton, 
for  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  Soap. — By  Lord  Inobs- 
1 RK,  from  the  Guardians  of  the  poor  of  a  Union  in  the 
county  of  Stafford,  for  the  repeal  of  certain  clauses  in  the 
New  Poor-law. —  By  Mr.  llAvtrKKS,  from  Dudley,  far  an 
alteration  in  the  dietary  system  under  the  New  Poor- 
law. 

Chcrch  op  Scotland.]  Sir  Robert 
Peel  wished  to  remind  Lord  John  Russell 
that  the  time  had  nowelap.sed  within  which 


he  had  promised  to  make  a  declaration  as 
to  the  course  which  the  Goverament  iii^ 
tended  to  pursue  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  increased  accommodation  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Perhaps,  therefore, 
the  nohle  Lord  would  now  state  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
make  any  proposition  on  the  subject,  and  if 
so,  at  what  period  it  would  be  made. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  make  a 
proposition  on  that  subject,  but  he  did  not 
think  that  he  should  be  able  to  propose  any 
vote  on  the  matter  before  Easter.  He 
would,  however,  state  before  that  time  ar- 
rived the  general  nature  of  the  measure 
which  the  Government  intended  to  bring 
forward  :  indeed  he  might  state  now,  that 
with  respect  to  the  Act  passed  in  1707i  re- 
lating to  unexhausted  teinds,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  give  an  authority  to  divide  the 
parishes  so  as  to  apply  a  portion  of  those 
unexhausted  teinds  to  the  purposes  of  spi- 
ritual instruction  in  the  large  parishes  in  the 
highlands  where  the  teinds  were  exhausted, 
but  the  Government  did  not  mean  to  pro- 
pose any  endowment  from  any  public  fund 
for  parishes  in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow. 

Subject  dropped. 

Heriots.]  Sir  Robert  Peel  hoped  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney- 
General  would  state  whether  he  proposed 
to  bring  forward  any  measure  with  refer- 
ence to  the  law  of  heriots. 

The  Attorney -Genera  I  was  a.shamed  to 
confess  that  the  subject  was  so  difficult  that 
he  had  found  himself  unable  to  grapple 
with  it.  In  the  course  of  the  last  Session 
he  did  introduce  a  Bill  for  the  abolition  of 
heriots,  but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge 
1  had  pointed  out  several  objections  to  it, 
which  upon  an  after- consideration  he  had 
found  insuperable.  He  had  used  his  best 
endeavours  to  find  out  some  other  plan,  but 
without  success,  and  he  could  now  therefore 
only  hope,  that  by  the  enfranchisement  of 
copyhold,  heriots  would  gradually  cease. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  must  say,  that  the  law 
relating  to  heriots  was  one  of  the  mcst  ridi- 
culous blots  that  ever  existed  in  any  system 
of  civil  jurisprudence.  If  it  were  left  in 
its  present  state,  it  would  be  the  greatest 
reflection  on  the  Legislature  that  could  be 
cast  upon  it. 

The  At  tor  net/. General  entirely  concurred 
in  what  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  said 
with  respect  to  the  law  of  heriots,  which 
was  the  barbarous  remnant  of  a  barbarous 
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age.  If  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  al- 
low him  to  put  his  name  on  the  Committee, 
if  he  would  not  consider  it  a  degradation^ 
he  should  feel  himself  highly  honoured  and 
flattered  hy  the  permission,  and  he  had  no 
douht  that  some  suggestions  would  be 
thrown  out  which  would  enable  him  to 
prepare  a  measure  by  which  this  blot  upon 
our  system  of  jurisprudence  might  be  wiped 
out  of  the  statute-book. 

Sir  E.  Sugden  remarked,  that  he  had  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  looking  at  the  Bills 
introduced  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man opposite,  and,  therefore,  he  was  not  in 
a  situation  to  say  whether  he  could  agree 
to  a  second  reading  of  tlicm  without  a  dis- 
cussion. He  wouhl,  however,  look  at  them, 
and  if  he  thought  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  discuss  them  first,  he  would  state 
his  opinion  to-morrow.  With  regard  to 
the  law  of  herlots,  he  thought  that  it  ought 
to  be  abolished,  but  the  question  %vas  a 
difficult  one  to  deal  with.  The  House, 
however,  ought  to  be  aware  that  it  was  not 
copyholds  only  which  were  subject  to  heriots, 
but  that,  as  many  Gentlemen  knew,  heriots 
were  due  in  many  instances  in  respect  of 
freeholds.  If  heriots,  therefore,  were  to 
be  abolished,  they  could  not  be  abolished 
by  the  gradual  enfranchisement  of  copy- 
holds, and  it  would  be  necessary  to  pass  a 
general  law  for  that  purpose. 

Subject  dropped. 

Joint  Stock  Banks.]  The  ChanceUor 
of  the  Exchequer  rose,  to  ])ostpone  his 
motion  relative  to  the  rc-ap])ointment  of 
the  Committee  on  Joint  Stock  Banks  till 
Monday. 

Mr.  Htnne  wished  to  know  how  it  was 
possible  that  this  motion  could  be  brought 
forward  on  Monday  r  He  hoped  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  fix  some  day 
when  the  motion  might  be  fully  discussed, 
as  he  intended  to  move  an  amendment  to 
the  motion,  extending  the  inquiry  to  the 
Bank  of  England. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
not  aware  that  there  would  be  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  re- appointment  of  the  (.-om- 
mittee.  As,  however,  his  hon.  Friend  in- 
tended to  move  an  amendment,  he  would 
select  an  open  day  on  which  they  could 
have  a  full  discussion. 

Sir  R.  Peel  would  suggest,  before  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  c(mimitted  himself 
to  a  renewal  of  the  Committee,  that  it  was 
a  subject  for  his  consideration  whether  its 
re-appointment  was  absolutely  necessary. 
The  evidence,  if  |iot  complete,  was  pretty 


nearly  complete,  and  there  would  be  a 
immense  advantage  in  drawing  the  pre 
ceedings  of  the  Committee  to  a  close.  A 
present,  the  banking  interest  was  in  a  Btal 
of  great  uncertainty,  and  an  advantag 
was  given  to  the  weaker  establishments  i 
the  expense  of  the  more  wealthy  and  r< 
spectable.  If,  however,  the  Committc 
should  be  re-appointed,  he  should  advis 
the  immediate  completion  of  certain  brar 
dies  of  the  evidence,  in  order  that  he 
Majesty's  Government  might  be  enabled  t 
state  at  once  how  they  were  prepared  t 
act. 

The  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  thanke 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  for  his  suggestior 
and  observed,  that  that  was  the  verv  cours 
which  he  intended  to  pursue.  The  point 
which  remained  for  inquiry  were  two— 
namely,  what  was  the  effect  of  the  Ban! 
of  England's  local  circulation  and  countr 
branches,  and  of  the  connexion  betweei 
those  branches  and  certain  Joint-stoc 
banks.  There  was,  also,  a  question  as  t 
the  Bank  of  Ireland,  into  which  no  inquir 
had  been  made  at  all.  He  believed  tha 
these  were  the  points  which  were  still  un 
noticed.  If  they  went  over  the  points  o: 
which  they  had  already  taken  evidence 
they  would  not  only  undertake  a  ver 
needless  task  but  (me  full  of  inconvenience 
Gentlemen  would,  therefore,  understaa 
that  in  proposing  the  revival  of  the  Com 
m  it  tee,  it  was  only  to  consider  those  point 
on  which  no  evidence  had  been  taken,  an 
not  for  the  purpose  of  going  over  th 
grounds  on  which  so  much  evidence  ha 
already  been  laid  before  the  House. 

Motion  postponed. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  March  9,  1838. 

MiNtTTKS.]  Petitions  presented.  By  Lord  Bandon,  flroi 
Electors  of  Cork,  for  an  annual  revision  of  the  Rcglstr 
in  Ireland;  from  Bandon-bridge,  for  the  conlinuanoe  c 
Medical  Charities ;  and  from  several  other  places,  agidiM 
any  National  sy'stem  of  Education  in  Ireland  whidi  ea 
eluded  the  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. — By  Lord  Rbdh 
DALE,  from  Inverness,  fur  the  establishment  of  a  Momin 
Mail  from  London  to  the  North. — By  Earl  Stanhopi 
from  Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  Arom  Iludderseeld,  for  th 
immediate  repeal  of  the  Poor-law  Amendmrat  Act.^ — B 
the  E^rl  of  Radnor,  from  Ashburton,  and  fVom  BUwh 
bum,  by  Lord  Brougham,  fhim  Ashburtou,  fi-om  Wei 
Icyan  Methodists  at  Acton,  fh>m  Bath,  trova.  Wesleyn 
Methodists  of  Pencanco  (Cornwall),  the  inhabitants  o 
Wincanton,  Dorking,  Airdalc  College  (Yorkshire),  am 
from  several  other  places,  for  the  immediate  abolition  o 
SIavcr>' :  trma  Dunbar,  Kirkintolloch,  and  other  places 
against  any  grant  to  the  Scotch  Church ;  from  Solidtor 
of  Dundee,  against  the  ShcriflV  Court  Bill ;  flrom  Cupar 
to  amend  the  Reform  Act;  and  firom  Cupar,  to  repeal  tb 
Com-lawi, 
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•  Abolition  op  Slavery  Act.]  Lord 
Brougham  wished  to  ask  a  question  of 
his  noble  Friend,  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonial  Department.  He  had  read  with 
great  attention  the  bill  which  his  noble 
Friend  had  laid  on  the  table  respecting 
slavery  in  the  West  Indies;  a  bill  which 
did  not  satisfactorily  meet  his  (Lord 
Brougham's)  views ;  but  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  its  clauses  was  that  which 
gave  certain  powers  to  the  governor,  or 
rather  to  a  court  of  error  in  the  colonies, 
with  respect  to  actions  and  judgments, 
whether  in  matter  of  equity  or  oflaw.  Now 
he  wished  to  ask  his  noble  Friend  what 
was  the  constitution  of  those  of  error, 
and  particularly  the  constitution  of  the 
court  in  Jamaica,  and  what  their  numbers 
were  ? 

Lord  Glenelg  said,  they  consisted  of  the 
governor  and  two  or  three  of  the  council : 
1  am  not  now  quite  certain  which. 

The  Marquess  of  Sligo :  I  can  inform 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend — 

Lord  Brousham :  Ay,  ay  !  but  my 
noble  Friend  aid  not  draw  the  bill.  If  it 
had  been  drawn  by  my  noble  Friend,  I 
should  have  understood,  it ;  for  he  would 
have  known  what  he  was  about.  Will 
my  noble  Friend,  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  say  whether  there  is  a  court  of 
error  in  every  colony  in  the  West  Indies  ? 
Because,  if  there  be  not,  then  those  colo- 
nies which  have  no  such  courts  will  be 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  this  bill  alto- 
gether. There  are  different  constitutions 
in  different  colonies,  and  I  hope  my  noble 
Friend  will  accede  to  the  proposition  I  am 
about  to  make.  That  proposition  is  to 
move  for  a  return,  stating  the  constitution 
of  the  courts  of  error  in  the  several  colo- 
nies respectively  to  which  the  bill  applies, 
and  in  the  mean  time  postpone  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill. 

Lord  Glenelg  had  no  objection  to  the 
return  asked  for  by  the  noble  Lord ;  but 
he  had  a  decided  objection  to  postpone  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  on  that  account. 
He  knew  that  in  some  of  the  colonies  there 
were  not  courts  of  error,  and  it  was  his 
intention,  as  he  should  be  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  do  on  Monday,  to  state  to  the 
House,  what  it  was  proposed  to  do  with 
respect  to  those  colonies  in  which  no  courts 
of  error  existed. 

Lord  Brougham  had  no  wish  to  delay 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill ;  indeed,  his 
opinion  was,  that  the  sooner  it  was  dis- 
i)osed  of  the  better  ;  but  it  was  necessary  I 
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that  some  information  should  be  had  on 
the  subject. 

The  Duke  of  JVellingion  thought,  that 
perhaps  the  better  course  would  be  to 
postpone  the  second  reading  from  Monday 
to  Tuesday,  as  before  that  time  the  in. 
formation  required  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  might  be  procured. 

Viscount  Melbourne  had  no  objection  to 
any  reasonable  postponement ;  but  he 
begged  leave  to  remind  their  Lordships 
of  the  manner  in  which  her  Majesty's 
Government  had  been  reproached  for  not 
bringing  forward  this  measure.  They 
were  said  to  be  guilty  of  great  delay,  to 
have  been  supine,  and  indeed  every  sort 
of  reproach  had  been  thrown  out  against 
them,  and  now  that  they  had  brought  in 
the  bill  the  first  application  for  delay  came 
from  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  who  was 
the  loudest  in  making  those  reproaches, 
and  that  application  was  seconded  by  the 
noble  Duke,  who  certainly  had  joined  with 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  in  pressing  the 
Government  to  use  all  haste  and  speed 
with  this  measure.  However,  he  had  no 
objection  to  postpone  the  second  reading 
from  Monday  to  Tuesday  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  noble  Duke. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  that  his  previous 
course  was  perfectly  consistent  with  his 
present  proposition.  He  did  not  wish  to 
delay  bringing  on  the  measure;  but  it 
had  been  brought  forward  in  such  a  shape 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  call  it 
other  than  an  abortion,  an  ill-conceived 
and  ill-contrived  measure,  because  it  was 
framed  upon  the  supposition  of  there  being 
in  every  island  a  court  of  error,  and  it 
also  proceeded  upon  the  supposition  that 
those  who  framed  it  knew  what  the  con- 
stitution of  the  court  of  error  was  in  each 
of  those  islands.  Was  there  anything,  he 
would  ask,  that  was  inconsistent  in  wish- 
ing a  measure  to  be  brought  forward  with- 
out delay  and  without  imperfections  also  ? 
How  could  he  tell  whether  he  could  agree 
to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  unless  he  knew 
how  the  courts  of  error  were  constituted } 

The  Marquess  of  Sligo  said,  it  was  de- 
sirable that  the  bill  snould  be  carried 
through  before  Easter,  in  order  that  cer- 
tain proceedings  should  take  place  in  the 
colonies  which  the  bill  rendered  necessary. 
Lord  Glenelg  would  submit  to  the 
House  whether  it  was  quite  fair  on  the 
part  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  a  bill  before  the 
individual  who  introduced  it  had  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  its  provisions?   With 
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respect  to  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Duke,  he  was  most  ready  to  accede  to  a 
postponement  of  the  second  reading  from 
Monday  to  Tuesday. 

Church  op  Scotland.]  The  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  noble  Viscount  at  the  head  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  to  the  subject  of 
additional  endowments  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  which  was  spoken  of  yesterday. 
On  that  occasion  the  noble  Viscount  in- 
formed their  Lordships  that  the  subject 
was  under  the  consideration  of  the  Go- 
Ternment.  Perhaps  the  noble  Viscount 
had  since  discovered,  that  the  result  of  the 
deliberation  of  the  Government  was  an- 
nounced by  a  noble  J^rd  in  another  place  ; 
but  that  announcement  was  stated  in  the 
usual  sources  of  intelligence  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  was  not  very  well  able  to 
comprehend  the  nature  of  the  decision 
which  her  Majesty's  Government  had 
arrived  at.  Perhaps  the  noble  Viscount 
would  not  object  to  state  what  course  he 
intended  to  take  upon  the  subject.  He 
hoped  the  noble  Viscount  would  not  consider 
that  he  was  unnecessarily  urgent  upon 
this  matter,  for  he  could  assure  the  noble 
Viscount  that  there  whs  no  question^  whe. 
ther  of  foreign  or  domestic  policy,  that 
excited  more  interest  in  Scotland  than 
this. 

Viscount  Melbourne  was  aware  of  the 
great  interest  excited  in  Scotland  upon 
this  question,  and  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  the  course  which  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  her  Majesty's  Government  to 
pursue ;  he  was  also  perfectly  awnrc,  that 
the  question  which  the  noble  Earl  had  put 
was  a  (juestion  asked  and  answered  in 
another  place;  at  the  same  time,  (referring 
to  the  usual  sources  of  information)  that 
question  was  said,  (whether  it  was  so  or 
not  he  could  not  tell,  but  he  believed  not) 
to  have  been  answered  in  a  very  premature 
-*nd  undigested  manner.  This,  at  least, 
showed  the  ill  effects  of  that  senseless 
hurry  and  precipitation  with  which  mea- 
sures were  urged  upon  the  Grovernment. 
Nothing  tended,  perhaps,  more  to  foster 
that  rash  and  precipitate  haste  than  the 
bringing  forward  a  great  number  of  mea- 
sures simultaneously  for  the  consideration 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  upon 
subjects  of  great  importance,  and  to  each 
of  which  it  was,  therefore,  rendered  im- 
possible that  they  could  devote  due  and 
proper  attention.  It  was  his  opinion  that 
it  would  be  much  better  to  bring  forwani 


measures  deliberately  one  by  one,  so  that 
the  whole  attention  of  Parliament  should 
be  given  to  each.  A  great  attack  had 
been  made  on  the  Government  for  the 
little  which  had  been  effected  this  Session 
He  could  not  help  thinking,  that  measurei 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  quite  suf. 
ficient  to  occupy  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment, had  already  been  brought  forward 
More  particularly  when  he  considered  thai 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  had  beec 
engaged  on  a  measure  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  Ireland,  namely,  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  system  of  Poor-laws  into  that 
country  —  a  subject  amply  sufficient  t< 
occupy  their  attention  for  the  time  it  wai 
under  consideration.  With  respect  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  he  had  only  delayec 
giving  a  definite  answer  to  the  questioDi 
which  had  been  put  to  him  until  he  hac 
made  himself  suilicientlv  master  of  th4 
details.  He  could  not  yet  give  an  opinioi 
as  to  the  exact  amount  of  the  want  o 
church  room  under  the  existing  system  ii 
Scotland,  or  as  to  the  device  to  which  i^ 
might  be  necesvsary  to  supply  that  wan 
and  that  necessity.  But  he  and  his  ool 
leagues  in  the  Government  were  clearly  o 
opinion  that,  whatever  want  might  exist 
they  ought  not  to  resort  for  the  purpose  o 
supplying  that  want  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  country,  until  all  the  property  whici 
had  been  for  a  great  time  in  the  possessioi 
of  the  Church,  or  which,  at  the  presen 
time,  was  liable  and  bound  to  make  U] 
such  deficiency,  and  applicable  to  thi 
spiritual  wants  of  the  country,  had  beei 
appropriated  to  that  purpose.  If  a  grea 
deficiency  of  spiritual  assistance  and  churcl 
accommodation  were  proved  to  exist  ii 
any  of  the  parishes  in  the  rural  district 
of  Scotland,  in  which  the  teinds  were  al 
ready  exhausted,  it  was  the  intention  o 
the  Government  to  ])ropose  that  assistano 
should  be  given  to  those  parishes  from  tlia 
fund  to  which  he  had,  on  a  former  occa 
sion,  alluded,  namely,  the  Bishops'  teindfl 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Crown  •  bu 
in  any  parish  in  which  the  teinds  stil 
remained  unexhausted,  the  Ministers  wen 
of  opinion,  that  any  further  assistance  re 
quired,  should  be  supplied  from  those  un 
exhausted  teinds;  and  with  that  vief 
measures  would  be  taken  to  render  th( 
application  of  those  teinds,  to  such  pur 
poses,  more  easy,  and  enable  that  to  h 
done  with  more  facility  than  it  could  h 
done  under  the  act  of  1707,  which  regu 
hitcd  those  teinds.  That  was  the  genera 
view  which  the  Government  entertainei 
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upon  the  subject.  The  answer  which  he 
gave  to  tlie  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord 
Brougham)  yesterday  might  have  been 
understood  to  be  in  the  negative ;  and  that 
it  was  not  intended  to  propose  a  Parlia- 
mentary grant  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  supposed,  from 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Viscount, 
that  some  proposition  would  be  made  by 
Government  on  the  subject.  The  noble 
Viscount  had  stated,  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  grant  any 
assistance  to  those  districts  in  which  the 
teinds  had  not  been  exhausted.  Now,  in 
some  of  those  districts,  the  deficiency  ex- 
isted in  a  tenfold  degree  more  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country.  Nothing,  he 
supposed,  was  to  be  done  for  the  cities  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  where  the  defici- 
ency was  very  great,  and  to  which  the  at- 
tention of  the  Commissioners  had  hitherto 
been  exclusively  directed.  The  noble 
Viscount  said,  that  he  would  not  consent 
to  supply  the  deficiency  out  of  the  general 
funds  of  the  country,  but  oiit  of  the 
Bishops'  teinds.  Those  teinds  hud  become 
part  of  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the 
Crown,  and  belonged  to  the  public.  The 
noble  Viscount  might  put  bis  hand  into 
whatever  pocket  he  pleased,  but  still  he 
would  abstract  the  money  from  the  pocket 
of  the  public,  just  as  much  as  if  he  took  it 
from  the  consolidated  fund.  The  noble 
Viscount  said,  that,  by  an  alteration  of  the 
act  of  1707,  he  would  make  the  division  of 
parishes,  the  appointment  of  ministers,  and 
the  applications  of  the  teinds,  more  easy ; 
but,  in  those  parishes,  the  church  property 
might  be  compared  to  tithes,  which  was 
the  property  of  the  heritors,  as  lay-impro- 
priators ;  and  the  alteration  would  throw 
upon  that  property  the  expense  of  endow- 
ment, which  its  owners  never  comtemplated 
when  they  acquired  it.  At  present,  if 
three-fourths  of  the  heritors  or  owners  of 
land  concurred,  they  had  the  power  of 
dividing  parishes  on  application  to  the 
Court  of  Session,  as  a  court  of  teinds.  He 
wished  that  a  little  more  of  that  consider- 
ation, of  which  he  had  heard  so  much^ 
were  applied  to  this  important  subject. 
With  respect  to  urging  the  Government 
to  give  information  on  this  question  with 
unnecessary  haste,  there  was  no  ground 
for  the  observation.  The  noble  Lord  to 
whom  the  question  had  been  put  had  taken 
his  own  time.  He  said,  that  he  would  be 
ready  with  an  answer  at  a  certain  period, 
and  he  had  given  one.     He  entreated  the 


noble  Viscount  to  consider  this  measure 
more  than  he  appeared  to  have  done. 

Lord  Brougham  observed,  that  though 
the  noble  Viscount  on  a  former  occasion 
had  said  that  he  answered  a  question  put 
by  him  on  this  subject  in  the  negative,  yet 
the  answer  which  he  gave  this  night  was 
decidedly  in  the  afilirmative  of  that  ques- 
tion. What  the  noble  Viscount  proposed 
to  do  could  not  be  done  without  a  bill^ 
and  a  most  important  bill.  What  signi- 
fied it,  whether  the  deficiency  was  sup- 
plied from  one  fund  or  from  another,  it 
would  still  come  out  of  the  public  pocket, 
fi)r  the  Bishops'  teinds  were  now  as  much 
a  part  of  the  revenue  as  the  consolidated 
fund.  No  matter  which  pocket  the  noble 
Viscount  applied  to,  he  was  making  the 
public  pay,  by  sanctioning  a  grant  of  pub- 
lic money.  This  plan  could  not  be  effected 
except  by  a  money  bill.  '  It  would  begin 
with  "  Most  Gracious  Sovereign,"  and  it 
would  receive  the  Royal  assent  in  the 
usual  form  applied  to  money  bills— *^  La 
Heine  reniercie  ses  loyal  sujets,  accepte 
leur  benevolence,  et  aussi  le  veut."  It 
must  be  a  money  bill,  and  nothing  else. 
It  would  be  acting  most  unjustly  to  those 
who  had  purchased  these  teinds  to  burden 
them  with  the  endowment  of  new  churches 
— since,  when  the  purchases  were  effected, 
they  were  only  liable  to  charges  connected 
witn  the  churches  that  then  existed. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  that  notwith- 
standing, the  opinion  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  he 
must  still  adhere  to  what  he  had  originally 
stated  as  to  the  teinds.  There  was  cer- 
tainly a  distinction  between  the  Bishops* 
teinds,  which  were  formerly  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  church,  and  the  property 
which  was  at  present  in  the  possession  of 
the  Crown.  That  property  was  taken 
from  the  church  by  the  Crown  on  the 
express  condition  that  it  should  be  applied 
hereafter  to  ecclesiastical  purposes.  Dur- 
ing the  great  alterations  made  by  Henry 
8th  at  tlie  time  of  the  Reformation,  pro- 
perty was  taken  from  the  church  with 
that  precise  understanding ;  but  the  Crown 
did  not  keep  its  word,  and  some  of  that 
property  was  given  away  by  the  Crown  in 
grants  to  individuals  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. That  property  could  not  be  touched 
again ;  but  that  which  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  Crown  could  be  applied, 
he  maintained,  to  the  purposes  of  the 
church.  What  was  the  landed  property  of 
the  Church  of  England?  He  did  not 
pretend  to  have  a  (uW  knowledge  of  the 
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matter,  but  he  believed  the  property  of 
the  church  was  that  which  had  been 
wrested  from  it  by  her  predecessors, 
Henry  8th  and  Edward  6th,  and  which 
Queen  Mary  restored  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church,  and  which  afterwards  be- 
came, as  it  was  still»  the  property  of  the 
Protestant  Church.  He  took  that  to  be 
the  property  of  the  Established  Church,  to 
be  applied  to  ecclesiastical  purposes.  He 
thought  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  would 
hail  the  measure  contemplated  by  the 
Government  with  gratitude;  and  he  be- 
lieved that  there  was  a  general  feeling 
among  the  landholders  in  favour  of  this 
application  of  the  property  for  the  better 
instruction  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  and 
the  supply  of  their  spiritual  wants. 

Lord  Brougfiam  protested  against  the 
principle  of  spoliation  laid  down  by  the 
noble  Viscount,  and  begged  him  to  reflect 
upon  what  he  had  said,  for  he  might 
depend  upon  it,  that  he  would  hear  more 
on  this  subject.  He  had  never  heard  the 
principle  of  spoliation  so  openly  avowed 
before.  Did  the  noble  Viscount  think, 
that  because  a  man  bought  those  teinds,  he 
was  liable  to-  ■ 

Viscount  Melbourne:  He  bought  them 
with  an  onus  on  them. 

Lord  Brougham:  Yes,  with  one  onus, 
that  of  supporting  the  existing  parochial 
churches.  But  did  the  noble  Viscount 
mean  to  say  that  he  bought  them  liable  to 
be  called  on  to  support  new  churches  ? 
They  were  not  liable  to  any  demand  of  the 
kind,  unless  three-fourths  of  the  heritors 
concurred.  It  was  a  mere  chimera  of  the 
brain  to  suppose,  that  the  teinds  were 
liable  to  such  spoliation.  Such  a  doctrine 
no  lawyer  in  Westminister-hall  would  pre- 
sume to  propound.  He  appealed  to  the 
noble  Lord  on  the  woolsack  whether  his 
estimation  of  that  doctrine  was  not  correct. 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  did  not  know 
whether  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
intended  by  his  speech  to  compliment  the 
noble  Viscount,  or  to  throw  out  some 
sarcasm  against  him ;  but  he  agreed  with 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  that  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  the  noble  Viscount  was 
a  principle  of  spoliation.  The  liability  of 
a  landholder  to  give  up  his  property,  and 
what  he  might  choose  to  do  as  a  Christian 
man,  were  two  very  different  things.  It 
was  true,  as  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
had  stated,  that  the  landholders  would  be 
liable  to  give  up  their  property  for  the 
augmentation  and  support  of  churches 
whenever  the  Court  of  Session  sliould,  as 


a  court  of  teinds,  make  a  decree  to  that 
effect.  He  regretted  to  hear,  however j 
one  part  of  the  statement  made  by  the 
noble  Lord,  because  he  inferred  from  it 
that  the  wants  and  necessities  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  and  every  other  great 
town  in  Scotland,  were  to  be  overlooked  by 
the  State.  He  believed,  that  as  in  othei 
parts  of  the  conduct  of  her  Majesty's 
Government,  they  were  much  influenced 
by  the  pressure  from  without ;  not  that 
they  were  not  friendly  to  the  Established 
Church,  but  they  feared  to  offend  the  Dis- 
senters and  the  supporters  of  the  voluntary 
principle.  With  respect  to  the  teinds^  he 
so  far  concurred  with  the  noble  Viscount 
that  they  were  a  very  natural  source  of 
the  means  for  providing  for  the  education 
and  religious  instruction  of  the  people. 
He  was  surprised  that  after  so  much  delay, 
and  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  had 
been  so  long  in  hand,  the  Government 
were  not  going  to  do  something  which 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  people  oi 
Scotland. 

Lord  Brougham  again  rose  to  explain. 
It  was  a  pure  fallacy  to  suppose  that  this 
was  not  a  public  fund,  as  far  as  the  personi 
who  had  to  pay  were  concerned.  The 
people  of  England  would  have  to  pay  as 
well  as  the  people  of  Scotland,  who  did 
not  pay  many  taxes,  he  believed.  The 
distinction  which  had  been  drawn  was  a 
mere  nominal  distinction. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  observedj 
that  it  was  perfectly  true,  as  stated  by  the 
noble  Viscount,  that  portions  of  the  church 
property  were  bestowed  on  various  persona 
by  that  arbitrary  monarch,  Henry  8th, 
But  with  regard  to  the  [)roperty  of  the 
church,  he  begged  to  remind  their  Lord- 
ships that  the  Church  of  England  was  the 
national  church,  and  if  any  revolution 
should  take  place,  by  which  the  Romish 
religion  should  be  re-established  in  this 
country,  there  would  be  no  transfer  ai 
property  from  one  church  to  another;  the 
pro[)erty  would  still  be  held  by  the  church 
as  being  that  of  the  national  churchy 
returning,  in  that  case,  to  its  ancient  cor- 
ruptions. 

Conversation  dropped. 

The  Chubch  in  Canada.]]  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  rose  to  present 
a  petition  from  the  bishops,  clergy» 
and  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada. The  petition  was  signed  by  nearly 
6,000  persons.  It  had  been  in  his  posses, 
sion  for  some  time,  as  be  had  received  it  in 
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the  spring  of  1834,  and  the  reason  why  he 
had  not  presented  it  before  that  time  was, 
because  the    petitioners  expected   that  a 
final  settlement  of  all  questions  relating  to 
the  Church  in  Canada  would  have  been 
made    in    each    succeeding  Session,   and 
from  the  distance   of  the  petitioners  from 
the  Legislature,  they  could  not  have  been 
aware  of  the  exact  time  when  the  discus- 
sion in  regard  to  their  religious  establish- 
ments would  take  place.  They  had,  there- 
fore, placed  the  petition  in  his  hands,  in 
order  to  its  being  presented  whenever  the 
proper  time  for  bringing   it  under  their 
Lordships'  attention  should  arrive.     Late 
events    in    Canada  had  brought  on    the 
necessity  for  an  immediate  and  final  settle- 
ment   of   all  questions    relating  to  that 
province,    and    the  time,  therefore,   had 
arrived  when    the  petition   ought  to  be 
presented.     He  would  read  to  the  House 
the  petitioners*  own  words.    The  most  rev. 
Prelate   then   read  an  extract   from    the 
|)etition    to   the    following   effect : — The 
petitioners  stated  themselves  to  be  com- 
posed   of    Loyalists,    who    had  left    the 
United    States    under  the    most  solemn 
pledge  that  they  should  have  a  constitu- 
tion in  every  respect  resembling  that  of 
the    mother  country,  which   constitution 
provided  for  the  security  of  the  Church. 
They  stated,   that  in  fulfilment  of   that 
pledge,  an  Act  had  passed  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  3rd,   which  provided  for  the 
support  of  a  Protestant  Church  establish- 
ment, in  a  way  which  was  not  burdensome 
to  any  one.     They  further  stated,    that 
many  of  their  number  were  emigrants  from 
the  parent  state,  who  had  left  their  own 
country,  firmly  persuaded  that  they  should 
be  secured  in  the  inestimable  privilege  of 
worshipping  God  in  the  same  way  as  their 
fathers    had    worshipped.     They    further 
stated,  that  a  provision  had  been  made  for 
the  support  of  the  Protestant  religion  in 
Canada,  and  they  humbly  represented  to 
that  House,  that  they  considered  that  pro- 
vision us  part  of  their  birth-right ;  and 
that  they  had  heard  with  feelings  of  the 
greatest  pain,  that  a    proposal  had  been 
made  to  deprive  the  Churcn  in  Canada  of 
a  provision  which  had  been  secured  to  that 
Church  by  the  most  solemn  pledges.  They 
claimed  continued  security  for  their  reli- 
gious rights,  especially  as  those  rights  had 
been  secured  to  the  Roman  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  Lower  Canada,  and  they  trusted 
to  obtain  permanent  support  for  a  Church 
establishment    in     connexion    with     the 
Church  of  England.    On  the  subject  to 


which   the  petition  referred,  he  had  not 
thought    proper    to    make    any  remarks 
while    the    discussions    regarding  recent 
occurrences  in   Canada  were  going  on  in 
that    House.      In    those    discussions    no 
question  regarding  the  Church  establish- 
ment in  Canada  was  referred  to,  and  the 
important  questions    regarding  the   civil 
concerns  of  the  colony  had  so  engrossed 
attention  that  he  considered  he  should  have 
acted  improperly  in  bringing  the  matters 
to  which  the  petition  related  under  the 
consideration  of  their  Lordships  at  that 
time.     He  did   not  wish  to  introduce  the 
subject   then,    on    account  of  the   great 
excitement  which  prevailed  in  regard  to 
the  civil  affairs  of  Canada,  and  because  the 
subject  of  the  petition  in  reality  related  to 
all  the  colonial  possessions  of  England,  as 
the  whole  of  those  possessions  were  simi- 
larly situated  in  regard  to  their  rehgious 
concerns.      He    considered    the    question 
involved  in  the  petition^  one  of  universal 
importance,  and  he  was  sure  he  had  no 
need  to  expatiate  in  that  House  on  the 
salutary  influence  which  religion  exercised 
over  the  morals  and  character  of  a  commu- 
nity, or  on  the  beneficial  effects  which  the 
Established  Church  in  this  country  pro- 
duced on    the   people.     In    Canada,  the 
establishment  and  support  of  that  Church 
was  calculated  to  produce  piety,  loyalty, 
order,    obedience    to  the  laws,   and  that 
attachment  to  the  mother  country,  which 
every  lover  of  his  country  would  wish  to 
see    in    all    the    colonial    possessions    of 
England.    Feeling  persuaded  that  religion 
was  necessary  for  the  temporal  and  eternal 
welfare  of  mankind,  it  was  of  the  highest 
importance  that  it  should  be  extended  to 
all   the    possessions    of    England.     They 
knew  that  the  destinies  of  ancient  empires 
were  intimately  connected  with  religion : 
he  believed  that  the  same  principle  con« 
tinned  to  operate,  and  that  in  the  end  it 
would  extend  its  influence  over  the  whole 
earth.     It  had  ever  been  a  part  of  the 
policy  of  England  to  support  a  religious 
establishment,  and  he  feared,  that  if  ever 
the  interests  of   religion   were  excluded 
from  her  national  policy,  her  glory  and  her 
greutness  would  decay  and  be  extinguished. 
If  this  were  true,  then  it  became  the  duty 
of  the  governors  of  this  country  to  take 
care  that    religion  was  duly  encouraged 
everywhere,  and  that  they  should  plant  and 
cherish  that  national  Church  in   all  our 
colonies,  which  it  was  allowed  presented 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  their  purest 
form.    But  this  was    a  duty  which  our 
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governors  from  the    earliest    period  had 
ne^^lected.     In  a  document  which  he  held 
in  his  haiid^  and  which  was  recognised  by 
the  Legislature^  the  duty  and  the  neglect 
of  that  duty  were  both  acknowledged.     It 
was  a  charter  of  William  the  3rd  to  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Go8|>el, 
and  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  reading  a 
passage  from  it  to  their  Lordships.     The 
most  rev.  Prelate  read  a  passage^  of  which 
the  following  is  the  substance :  — "  Whereas 
in  many  of  our  colonies  the  provision  for 
the  ministers  of  religion  is  very  lean  ;  and 
whereas   others    are   almost    destitute   of 
religious    instruction,  and   many   of    our 
loving  subjects  are,  from  want  of  religious 
instructors,  verging  to  infidelity  ;'* — that, 
observed  the  most  rev.  Prelate,    was    an 
acknrtwledgment  of  neglect — *'  and  whereas 
we  think  it  our  duty  to  provide  sufficient 
maintenance  for  the  ministers  of  religion  in 
these  our    colonies,    be  it  enacted,  &c." 
That,  continued  the  most  rev.  Prelate,  was 
an    acknowledgment    of    the    duty,    and 
accordingly  the  charter  went  on  to  provide 
for  religious  instruction  to  the  people  of 
those  colonies,  but  all  that  was  to  be  done 
was  to  be  dependent  on  "  the  charity  of 
our  loving  subjects*'.     That  was  the  whole 
extent  of  the  provision  made^  and  under 
that  charter  thirty  clergymen  were   em- 
ployed in   America  before  the  revolution 
—  a   number    totally  inadequate    to    the 
wants  of  the  people.     In  this  way  matters 
went  on,  and   no  adequate  provision  was 
made   for  the  Church  Establishment.     It 
was  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  during 
the  course  of  the  American  war  the  Loy- 
alists were  almost  universally  the  friends 
of  the   Protestant   Church ;  whilst  those 
persons  who  belonged  to  other  denomina- 
tions of  Christians  were  not  ^o  steadfast  in 
their   attachment  to  this  country.     This 
was  one  of  the  circumstances  which  opened 
the   eyes  of  the    Administration   of    that 
]>eriod  to  the  mistake  committed  by  former 
Governments  in  not  sufficiently  attending 
to  the  religious  concerns  of  tiie  colony,  and 
by  an  Act  passed  during  the  reign  of  George 
the  3rd,  one-seventh  portion  of  the  unap- 
propriated  lands    were  set  apart  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Protestant  church,  so  that 
moans  were  thereby  provided   of  makinji' 
an  allowance    for  new    ministers  without 
throwing  any  burden  on  the  state.     As, 
however,  these  reserved   lands   were   not 
cultivated,  they  were  not  immediately  pro- 
ductive; and   in    the    mean    time  it   was 
found  necessary  that  Parliamentary  grants 
should  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the 


clergy ;  and,  with  the  same  new,  a  union 
was  formed  with  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
])agation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 
He    should  also  have   mentioned  that  a 
bishop  was  appointed  for  Quebec,  and  the 
consequence  of  that  appointment  and  of  the 
other  measures  taken  for  the  support  of  the 
Protestant  church  was,  that^  whereas   at 
the  time  of  the  appointment  of  the  first 
bi^ihop  of  Quebec  there  were  but  six  clergy- 
men in  both  provinces,  the  number  was 
increaseil  during  the  time  of  that  Prelate 
to  above  fifty ;  and  at  the  present  moment 
there  were  in  the  Canadas  more  than  100 
ministers  of  the  gospel  belonging  to  the 
Protestant  Established  Church,  who  were 
partly  paid  by  the  Government,  and  partly 
by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel.     In   the    course    of  time    incon- 
veniences were  found  to  arise  from  the  as- 
signment of  so  large  a  f)ortion  as  he  had 
already  mentioned  of  lands  to  the  church, 
amounting,  he  believed,  to  about  2^000,000 
acres.    For,  as  the  establishment  possessed 
no  means   of  improving  the  waste   lands, 
they  rcuKiined  unproductive,  and  presented 
obstacles  to  the  general  improvement  of 
the  country.     He   recollected   that^  when 
he   was  Bishop   of  London,  several  plans 
were  proposed  for  removing  those  incon- 
veniences, but  none  were  considered  satis- 
factory enough  to  be  udopted.   At  no  time. 
however^  was  there  any  question  of  with* 
drawing  the  support  afifordcd  by  the  Go- 
vernment to  the  church ;  and  the  policy  of 
the  Government,  which  set  apart  those  re« 
served  lands,  was  faithfully  and  conscien-. 
tiously  followed  out.     In    the  process  of 
time  the  difficulties  which   were  experi- 
enced became  multiplied,  and  claims  were 
made  for  a  participation  in  the  reserves* 
which  the  friends  of  the  Established  Church 
maintained  were  intended  exclusively  for  it 
by  the  ministers  of  the  Scotch  Church,  and 
by  the  ministers  of  all  thedififerent  sects  of 
Protestant  Dissenters  in  the  colony.     He 
begged   their  Lordships   to  boar  in  mind 
that  these  claims  were  not  preferred  until 
after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years  from  the  time 
of  the  original  grant.     In  1828  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  directed 
its  attention  to  this  matter,  and  shortly 
afterwanis   the   House    of   Assembly    in 
Upper  Canada   went   so  far  as  to  declare 
that   it    would  be   better    to  apply    the 
reserves  rather  than  distribute  them  among 
all  the  various  denominations  of  Christians 
to  the  purposes  of  education,  and  of  mak- 
ing roads,  for  which  money  was  wanted  in 
the  colony.    At  one  time  considerable 
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sistaDce  was  given  to  the  Established  Pro. 
testant  Church  in   the  Canadas  by  grants 
voted  by  tlie  House  of  CommoDS ;  but^  in 
consequence  of  some  manifestations  in  that 
assembly,  a  promise  was  given  that  those 
grants  should  be  gradually  withdrawn,  so 
that  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  church  in 
Canada  would  be  left  destitute.     He  was 
ready  to  admit  that  the  Government  had 
acted  with  a  degree  of  equity  in  continuing 
the   allowances  to   the   ministers  of    the 
church  at  present   in  Canada ;  but   these 
allowances  would  expire  with  them,  and 
the  result    would   be,    that    whereas   the 
number  of  clergymen  in  the  two  provinces, 
each    of  which  was  equal    in   extent    to 
England  and  Wales^  was  already  insufR- 
cient,  that  number  must,  of  necessity,  be 
considerably  reduced.     It  was  also  a  mat- 
ter of  regret  that  no  proper  provision  was 
made   for    the  maintenance  of  a   bishop, 
when,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  support  of  religion  in  the 
colonies   that  two    bishops  should  be  ap- 
pointed.    It  was  undoubtedly  true,  that 
some  rectories  had  been  lately  endowed, 
and  he  understood  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  sanction  those  appro- 
priations ;  but  they  could  not  for  some  time 
be  productive,  as  the  land   was   unculti- 
vated. Such  being  the  case,  it  was  evident, 
that  unless  due  means  were  provided  for 
supporting  the  church  in  Canada,  it  must 
fall ;  and  all  {)erson8  who  had  been  induced 
to  settle  in  Canada   in  the  expectation  of 
finding  there  a  Protestant  church  establish- 
ment, would   have  good   cause  for   com- 
plaint.    At  the  time  when    the  grant  of 
those   reserved   lands   was    made   to    the 
church,  who  would  have  ventured  to  say 
that  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  all  that 
property  would  be  taken  away,  or  that  but 
a  very  little  portion   of  it  would  be  left  ? 
The  different  way  in  which  the  Protestant 
church    and   the   Roman  Catholic  church 
had  been  treated  was   remarkable.     The 
rights  of  the  Roman  Catholics  were  fully 
recognized  by  the  capitulation  of  Quebec, 
and  by  two  subsequent  acts  of  Parliament. 
He  thought  that  when  the  national  faith 
was  pledged  it  ought  never  to  be  broken ; 
nor  did  the  petitioners  desire  that  it  bh(»uld. 
They  were  perfectly  willing  that  the  Ro- 
man   Catholic   church    should   remain  in 
possession  of  all  the  advantages  assured  to 
it  by  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature;  but  they 
claimed  equal  favour  for   the  Protestant 
church.     Indeed,  in  one  or  two  instances 
pensions  had  been  granted  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholic bishops^  whether  rightly  or  wrongly 


he  should  not   now  inquire;  and  he  was 
informed  that  after  the  grant  made  to  the 
Roman   Catholic  bishop   in  Canada  was 
abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament,  he  con- 
tinued in  the  enjoyment  ofthe  same  grant. 
Was  it  equitable,  then,   to  withdraw  the 
grants  from  the  bishops  of  the  Protestant 
church,  while  the  grants  to  the  bishops 
of  the   Romish   church   were  continued  ? 
Persons  who  had  settled  in  any  colony  upon 
the   faith  of  Acts  of  Parliament,   had   a 
right  to  expect  that  those  Acts    would 
be  observed,  and  that  their  claims  would 
be  respected.     But  it  was  sometimes  said, 
how  could  this  be  done?     Where  could 
be  found  the  means  to  support  the  church? 
He  admitted,  that  this  was  a  difficulty; 
but,  although  it  was  not  for  him  to  point 
out   to   the   Government   the   plan   they 
should  adopt,  yet  he  might  say  that,  great 
as  it  was,  it  was  not  insurmountable.  The 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  which  had  sub- 
sisted for  so  long  a  time  in  Lower  Canada, 
had  been  established  and  supported  by  the 
French  when  they  possessed  the  colony; 
and  ytt  it  was  thought  impracticable  for 
the   Government   of  the   present  day  to 
follow  a  similar  course.     It  was  not  his 
intention  to  enter  into  these  particulars, 
but  he  wished  only  to  state  the  wants  of 
the  church  in  Canada.     It  was  impossible 
for  the  church  established  there  to  be  con- 
ducted with  efficacy,  and  for  a  proper  dis- 
cipline to  be  preserved,  without  bishops 
being  appointed  for  both  the  upper  and 
lower  province ;  and  if  that  were  done,  he 
thought  that,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
years,  a  hundred  additional  clergy  would 
also  be  wanted.     In  a  letter  which  he  had 
lately  received  from  Dr.  Stuart,  that  gen- 
tleman said,  that  it  was  impossible  with 
such  a  vast  extent  of  visitation  as  that 
which   he  had,  over  a  distance  of  1,000 
miles — and  he  (the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury) had  understood,   that    instead    of 
1,000  it  was  no  less  than  1,800  miles — 
that  one  man,  however  active  and  zealous 
he  might  be,  could  go  through  this  labour, 
and  do  justice  to  the  Christian  inhabitants 
of    the   parishes.     The    late    bishop   had 
shown  his  sincerity  in  this  view  by  sacri- 
ficing out  of  his  salary  of  3,000/.,  1,000/. 
out  of  it  for  the  accomplishment  of   his 
object,  and  he  had  so  far  carried  his  point 
as  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  a  coadjutor, 
to  whom  he  resigned  that  sum  as  a  salary. 
As  soon,  however,  as  he  died,  that  salary 
ceased,  so  that  the  Bishop  of  Montreal  had 
been  left  without  a  salary ;  and  yet  the 
duties  he  had  to  perform  were  so  laborious 
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tliat  lust  year  one  of  bis  visitations  occu- 
jjied  four  months,  and  if  it  liatl  been  of  tbo 
whole  province,  it  would  bave  taken  the 
rest  of  the  year.  In  the  upper  province 
there  were  do  visitations,  no  confirmations, 
and  this  want  of  spiritual  superintendence 
was  most  lamentable.  He  would  ask,  too, 
wbat  was  the  sum  of  1,000/.  per  annum 
for  a  visitation  of  a  country  as  large  as 
England  and  Wales  together?  Now,  what 
he  should  desire  was,  in  the  first  place, 
that  there  should  be  a  competent  provision 
for  the  Bishops;  nothing  exorbitant  or 
extravagant,  but  a  moderate  allowance, 
enough  for  them  to  pay  their  expenses, 
and  enable  them  to  live  comfortably. 
Without  this,  the  cstablishnicnt  must  be 
given  up.  The  provision,  too,  should  be 
solid  and  permanent,  such  as  by  e 
endowments  in  the  province.  If  it  < 
ever  to  be  done,  it  must  be  done  now,  for 
if  this  opportunity  slipped  by,  it  could 
be  doue  hereafter ;  there  would  be  no 
means  uf  effecting  it.  He  only  expressed 
Ills  hope,  that  the  principle  of  the  original 
plan  of  Lord  Grenvitic  should  be  attended 
to.  It  was  a  wise  and  liberal  policy  to 
continue  grants  for  a  time  until  actual 
means  could  be  supplied,  and  those  means 
might  he,  in  some  degree,  furnished  by 
the  charity  of  individuals;  but  If  indivi. 
duals  could  be  so  charitable,  why  should 
not  the  nation  be  so  collectively?  What, 
ever  money  might  be  laid  out  for  this  ob' 
jeet  in  these  provinces  would  be  expended 
beneficially  ;  it  would  bring  back  a  large 
return  in  the  improvement  of  the  morals 
and  the  conduct  of  the  people— in  th 
increase  of  their  loyalty,  of  tlieir  obcdienc 
to  the  laws,  and,  he  believed,  of  thei 
attachment  to  the  mother  country.  H 
would  say,  let  not  false  views  of  econom 
or  cold  calculations  prevail  over  every 
other  consideration  ;  for,  in  fact,  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people  in  Canada  was  a' 
stake.  Did  we  owe  nothing  to  Canada 
Didit  not  furnish  persons  with  theopportu- 
nityof  emigrating — a  provision  ofthePoor- 
laws  which  he  thought  most  salutary — 
and  thus  afford  a  great  relief  to  this  coun- 
try? But  was  it  just  to  tell  those  whc 
went  out  that  they  would  find  the  sam^ 
church  established  there  as  they  had  en- 
joyed here,  when,  on  their  amral,  they 
really  found  themselves  in  a  wilderness, 
miles  and  miles  away  from  the  reach  of  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  ?  He  would  only 
refer  to  the  different  spirit  in  which  this 
country  had  acted  as  to  the  black  popula- 
tion in  the  West  Indies:   we  had  then 
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raised  to  oureclves  a  national  monument 
of  our  regard  to  the  rights  of  our  felloir- 
creatures  in  making  so  large  a  sacrifice  for 
tlie  emancipation  of  ihe  negroes,  and  tia 
assigning  such  large  funds  (and  he  thought 
most  properly  so)  for  their  education  and 
spiritual  instruction.  Having  done  Ihist 
was  it  not  most  inconsistent  foi  us  to 
refuse  a  few  thousands  a-year  for  providing 
clergy  to  furnish  the  comforts  of  religion 
to  those  uho  had  emigrated  from  this 
country,  and  by  whose  emigration  our 
Poor-rates  were  ao  much  diminished?  But 
there  was  another  objection.  He  had  been 
told,  and  he  had  often  heard  it  repeated, 
that  the  Established  Church  was  in  k 
great  miuority,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  was 
the  smallest  religious  denomination  in  the 
country.  This  statement,  however,  be 
believed  to  have  been  made  from  prejudice, 
and  by  those  who  did  not  wish  to  see  tlw 
establishment  prosper  ;  for,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  had  been  also  informed  by  most 
credible  persons,  that  the  Establiafaed 
Church  bore  the  largest  proportion, except 
the  Popisli  Churcli,  as  was  to  be  naturally 
expected.  But  there  were  many  circum- 
stances which  might  occasion  this  variety 
of  statements,  and  made  it  difficult  to  leara 
the  truth.  There  were  thousands  who 
were  without  any  clergy  at  all — without 
any  thing  reminding  them  of  their  belong- 
ing to  a  Christian  community,  except  the 
sentiments  which  they  had  learned  from 
their  fathers,  or  had  carried  out  of  this  or 
other  countries.  No  sooner  did  a  clergy- 
man go  amongst  these  people,  than  they 
flocked  round  him,  desiring  him  to  baptue 
them  and  to  preach  to  them.  In  one  part, 
they  had  formed  themselves  into  a  body 
and  called  themselves  Congregational 
Episcopalians ;  they  had  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  had  built  a 
church  by  subscription.  He  had  men- 
tioned this  only  to  show  how  the  calcula- 
tion might  be  wrong.  If  the  establish.. 
ment  were  as  large  as  this  country  ought 
to  provide  for  her  subjects  in  all  parts  <rf 
the  world,  wherever  they  might  be,  instead 
of  its  being  in  a  minority,  it  would  be 
soon  found  that  numbers  would  embrace  it, 
and  raise  it  to  a  majority.  The  only 
reason  of  its  being  ao  now  was,  that  emi- 
grants were  landed  in  places  where  there 
was  no  religious  instruction  at  all.  He 
had  endeavoured  to  make  hia  statement 
general,  so  as  to  avoid  anything  unplea> 
sent  or  offensive  to  any  noble  Lord  who 
had  been  Secretary  to  the  Colonies.  He 
saw  noble  Lord;  uttitig  opposite  to  him  tQ 
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whom  he  felt  himself  bound  to  make 
acknowledgment  for  the  courtesy  and 
attention  with  which  they  had  listened 
to  his  representations^  and  at  the  same 
time  he  must  say,  that  he  should  be  doing 
great  injustice  to  the  present  noble  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies,  if  he  did  not  make 
the  same  acknowledgment  to  the  noble 
Lord  for  the  frankness  of  his  communi- 
cations and  the  readiness  he  had  shown 
to  attend  to  this  subject  3  and  he  felt 
sure  that  the  noble  Lord  was  sincere  in 
the  regret  which  he  had  expressed  that  he 
could  not  comply  with  his  present  pro- 
posals. He  had  felt  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  coming  forward  now,  because 
if  he  had  not  done  so,  all  exertion  here- 
after would  be  unavailing ;  but,  in  addition 
to  this,  there  was  another  ground,  which 
was  to  enter  his  protest  against  the  doc- 
trine to  which  he  had  just  referred,  that 
the  Established  Church  was  to  be  looked 
upon  in  Canada  as  only  one  of  those  sects 
which  now  distract  Christianity,  and  that 
it  was  not  entitled  to  any  distinction  above 
another ;  but  that  Ministers  should  deter- 
mine for  which  sect  any  grant  was  to  be 
made.  Such  was  the  tendency  of  the  sys- 
tem most  generally  prevailing  in  the 
Colonies,  and  he  thought  it  right  to  state, 
that  he  always  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose 
any  thing  of  that  sort  at  once,  and  so 
relieve  himself  from  any  remonstrance 
which  might  afterwards  be  made,  if 
things  were  not  arranged  according  to 
his  views,  that  he  should  have  stated 
his  objections  before.  He  meant,  how- 
ever, to  reserve  to  himself  the  power 
of  opposing  any  scheme  as  to  the 
colonies  which  did  not  make  a  decent 
provision  for  the  Church  Establishment, 
and  if  no  other  purpose  were  answered 
than  informing  the  public  what  was  the 
policy  of  the  Government  as  to  the  Colo- 
nies, he  should  obtain  his  end ;  for  he 
believed  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  part 
of  the  empire  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  real  condition  of  the  Colonies  although 
the  public  had  a  right  to  know  that,  and 
particularly  the  state  of  religion  in  the 
Colonies,  and  to  express  their  feelings 
on  that  subject.  He  then  moved  that  the 
petition  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon  said,  that  as  an  alter- 
ation in  regard  to  the  grant  for  the  eccle- 
siastical wants  of  the  province  of  Upper 
Canada  took  place  while  he  had  the  honour 
to  hold  the  seals  of  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment, it  became  his  duty  to  trouble  their 
I^ordships  with  a  few  observations  in  ex- 


planation of  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  took  place.  In  the  year  1817,  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  insti- 
tuted an  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  colo- 
nial expenditure,  and  in  the  report  which 
terminated  its  labours,  there  was  to  be 
found  a  paragraph  containing  a  strong  re- 
commendation, to  the  effect  that,  as  far  as 
funds  could  be  raised  to  meet  them,  each 
individual  colony  should  be  made  to  bear 
its  own  expense,  whether  as  regarded  the 
charges  of  Government,  justice,  or  reli- 
gion. In  consequence  of  that  report,  the 
Government  of  the  day  thought  it  their 
duty  to  set  about  a  narrow  revision  of  the 
colonial  expenditure,  and,  in  consequence> 
each  succeeding  year  the  amount  of  the 
sums  voted  for  colonial  purposes  out  of  the 
general  revenue  of  the  country  materially 
diminished.  In  1 826,  the  question  of  the 
maintenance  of  religion,  and  the  diffusion 
of  religious  instruction  in  the  colonies, 
came  under  the  consideration  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  the  result  was,  that  a  plan 
with  that  view  was  adopted,  under  which 
it  was  arranged  that  the  yearly  sum  of 
16,000/.  should  be  granted  to  the  Society 
for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  to  be 
by  it  distributed  among  the  colonies  for 
religious  purposes.  It  soon  became  ob. 
vious,  indeed  from  the  first  it  was  antici- 
pated, that  the  fair  proportion  of  this  sum, 
to  which  the  province  of  Upper  Canada  was 
entitled,  was  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
its  population  ;  and  accordingly,  in  1827> 
an  Act  was  passed  authorising  the  setting 
apart  of  a  large  mass  of  land,  a  portion  of 
the  two  millions  of  acres  granted  by  the 
Act  of  1791>  for  the  formation  of  a  fund 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  A  fund  having 
in  this  manner  been  created,  and  it  appear- 
ing to  him  that  it  was  most  desirable  with 
all  dispatch  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  of  1817,  by  making 
the  colony,  as  far  as  possible,  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  maintenance  of  its  church, 
shortly  after  entering  on  the  duties  of  the 
Colonial  Department^  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  suggest  to  the  Governor  of  the 
colony,  as  the  best  mode  of  executing  the 
purposes  of  1791>  to  create  rectories,  an*d 
endow  those  rectories  with  a  limited  num- 
ber of  acres,  applying  to  them  money  to 
bring  them  to  a  state  of  produce  and  in- 
come. According  to  his  view  of  the  sub^ 
ject,  this  plan  would  have  most  effectually 
met  the  object  for  which  the  original  ar* 
rangement  was  proposed.  The  right  rer. 
Prelate  had  stated,  that  the  Church,  by 
what  had  been  done,  had  been  left  in 
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state  of  complete  destitution;  but,  ia  ex- 

firessing  that  opinion,  the  riglit  rer.  Prc- 
ate  seemed  to  nave  Turgottcu  that  the  law 
had  not  been  altered  in  a  way  to  depriro 
the  Church  of  tlie  [irovision  made  for  it  by 
the  Act  of  ITiJl.  In  sending  out  bia  in- 
structious  to  the  Governor,  lie  bad  parti- 
culurly  directed  him  to  keep  in  view  tlie 
purposes  for  wbieli  that  Act  bad  been 
passed,  and  he  believed  his  instructions 
bad  been  religiously  coni]>Iied  with.  As 
yet,  however,  nothing  bad  been  done ;  for 
though  the  colonial  government  had  taken 
tlio  mutter  iuto  consideration,  their  act 
had  not  yet  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Imperial  Purliament,  an<l  it  would  be  quite 
competent  for  either  House,  should  thty 
so  think  fit,  to  reject  It.  He  certainly 
concurred  most  cordially  in  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate  as  to 
the  obligation  on  them  to  maintain  in  tlie 
colonies  the  Established  Church;  but  in 
respect  to  those  colonies  which  came  into 
the  possession  of  Great  Britain  by  foreign 
conquest,  there  was  in  this  respect  very 
great  difficulty,  because  no  one  of  them 
surrendered  without  expressly  stipulating 
for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  their 
religion  ;  so  that,  in  point  of  foct,  the 
Church  of  England  in  those  Colonies  did 
not  anil  could  not  stand  identically  on  the 
same  footing  that  it  did  in  this  country. 
In  the  province  of  Upper  Canada  there 
was  the  peculiarity  of  two  established 
religions — the  Catholic  religion,  which 
England  had  engai^ed  to  maintain,  and 
the  Protestant  religion,  as  the  religion  of 
the  mother  country.  In  taking;  the 
course  he  did,  he  certainly  <lid  not  believe, 
nor  did  he  now,  that  he  was  doing  any- 
thing to  weaken  the  Church,  or  deprive 
it  of  its  just  influence;  and,  be  might 
add,  he  was  conviDcctl  that  the  plan  be 
had  suggested  would,  if  acted  U]>on, 
place  it  on  a  footing  from  which  it  could 
uot  be  overturned. 

Lord  Glenclg  observed,  that  the  subject 
now  before  their  Lordships  was  of  great 
iiajKirtance,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no 
point  which  so  excited  the  feelings  of  all 
ctusea  in  the  colonies  as  that  relating  to 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  differ- 
ent religious  denominations-  In  deciding 
upon  it  much  deliberation  was  oecosary, 
and  above  all  it  v"as  indis|>ensablc  that  the 
peculiar  circumstances  oi'  the  several  colo- 
nies should  be  considered,  and  that  as  far 
as  posrible  a  deference  should  be  sliown  for 
the  opinions  of  the  colonists  themselves,  as 
expressed  by  their  local  legislatures.     The 


most  rev.  Prelate  had  obseired  oa  tbi 
great  duty  of  improving  the  meani  of  n- 
ligiouB  instruction  in  the  colonies.  H« 
fully  agreed  with  htm  on  this  head;  but 
it  was  necessary  in  doing  so  to  considei 
their  meuns,  and  also  that  the  coloniib 
themselves  had  a  right,  and  laid  claim  U 
the  right,  of  deciding  in  what  manner  tliii 
should  be  dune.  The  right  rev,  Pralati 
had  alhided  to  tlie  act  of  1791>  and  bad 
stated  very  generally  that  that  act  wu 
[>aesed  to  provide  for  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  people  of  Canada.  He  would 
shortly  state. what  were  the  proviaioosoi 
that  act  as  it  related  to  this  subject,  Tht 
act  of  1791  provided  that  the  one-seveDtl 
of  every  gr^mt  of  land  should  be  reserved 
for  the  support  of  the  Protestant  clergr 
That  act  also  provided  for  the  establisn- 
ment  and  endowment  of  rectories,  wbiel 
were  to  be  given  exclusively  to  the  cieiC] 
of  the  Chunh  of  England.  He  ahould 
now  state  what  might  be  called  the  hia. 
torical  fuels  relating  to  this  subject.  Tfai 
act  of  1T!>1  appropriated  two  millioDB  Dl 
acres  to  clergy  rtserves;  but,  in  1887, 
another  act  was  agreed  to,  by  which  a  nl< 
of  the  cletgy  reserves  was  authorised,  ol 
1,000  acrea  at  a  time,  to  the  extent,  on  tfat 
whole,  of  one-fourth  of  the  two  million  acrea, 
and  providing  that  the  money  should  be 
transmitted  to  this  country  and  placed  in 
the  funds  with  a  view  of  l>eing  applied  tc 
the  benefit  of  the  clergy.  In  the  yeu 
1632  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Ripoa)  re- 
commended the  House  of  Assembly  ta 
t.-Lke  into  consideration  the  act  of  1791, 
with  a  view  to  make  such  changes  as  wera 
necessary  for  a  proper  disposition  of  tba 
clergy  reserves.  His  noble  Friend  sug. 
gested  one  mode  of  altcrdtion,  nhich  was 
this :  that  the  legislature  of  the  colooy 
should  pass  an  act,  transferring  the  re> 
serves  to  the  Crown,  thus  converting  them 
into  a  part  of  the  Crown  land  reveaiu. 
That  was  the  suggestiou  whicli  his  noble 
Friend  made  to  the  House  of  Aasembly; 
and  it  was  important  to  remark  that  iu 
leferring  that  question  to  the  Assembly 
his  noble  Friend  only  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  act  of  1791,  which  expressly  pro- 
vided for  the  case  of  the  local  legtElatura 
altering  or  repealing  that  act  so  far  as  it 
related  to  the  clergy  reserves.  The  As- 
sembly entertained  the  proposition,  but 
no  act  was  passed  con^rming  it.  So  far 
from  refusing  to  consider  it,  the  subject 
was  revived  in  two  or  three  yean,  and  in 
the  very  last  session  a  hill  was  propoaod 
for  the  transfer  of  these  reserves  to  the 
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Crown,  which  was  lost  only  by  one  vote. 
He  admitted  that  England  was  bound  to 
redeem  the  pledge  which  she  gave  in 
1791.  As  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England  he  was  most  anxious  to  promote 
the  extension  of  that  religion  in  all  our 
colonies ;  but  he  must  beg  leave  to  ob- 
serve that  this  was  a  question  of  consider- 
able debate  and  discussion.  He  felt 
obliged  to  state,  that  it  was  by  no  means 
admitted  generally  that  the  Church  of 
England  had  an  exclusive  right  to  the 
clergy  reserves.  About  1823  a  solemn 
claim  was  made  by  the  Scotch  church  for 
a  participation  in  the  clergy  reserves. 
That  claim  was  referred  to  the  law-officers 
of  the  Crown,  Lord  Gifford  and  Lord 
Lyndhurst;  and  it  was  their  opinion  that 
the  act  of  1791>  giving  the  reserves  for  the 
support  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  comprised 
the  two  established  churches  of  Scotland 
and  England.  They  were  of  opinion  that 
the  clause  referring  to  endowments  and 
rectories  applied  exclusively  to  the  Church 
of  England  ;  but  they  declared  tliat,  with 
this  exception,  provision  being  made  for 
the  Protestant  clergy  meant  those  of  the 
Scotch  as  well  as  of  the  English  church. 
The  Committee  which  sat  in  1828  ex- 
pressed their  entire  agreement  with  the 
opinion  of  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown 
respecting  rectories,  and  recommended 
that  there  should  not  be  a  complete  ex- 
clusion of  other  denominations  of  Protes- 
tant clergy.  Therefore  it  was  perfectly 
clear  that  it  was  not  an  undisputed  ques. 
tion  that  the  Church  of  England  had  an 
exclusive  right  to  the  clergy  reserves. 
But  even  assuming  that  it  was  not  ques- 
tioned, he  believed  that  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Lord  Grenville,  if  they  had  been  told 
forty  years  ago  that  the  Assembly  should 
claim  some  voice  in  this  matter,  and  that 
the  various  persuasions  of  Christians 
should  put  forward  claims  to  the  clergy 
reserves,  and  should  apjieal  to  the  local 
Assembly  to  grant  their  demands,  would 
have  said,  upon  such  a  surmise  being  made, 
•*  that  is  precisely  the  state  of  circum. 
stances  provided  for  in  the  act  of  1791  : 
we  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  legislate 
upon  such  a  subject  for  a  population 
likelv  to  increase  to  a  vast  extent,  and 
how  absurd  it  would  be  to  fix  and  deter- 
mine upon  a  new  system  when  there  are 
scarcely  any  inhabitants.  To  make  a  law, 
and  declare  it  irrevocable,  and  like  those  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians  lay  it  down  as 
binding  for  all  ages,  is  an  ambition  which 
we  do  not  possess;  bat  looking  to  the  pro- 
gress of  things,  and  to  the  certainty  of  a 


change  of  circumstances,  we  have  made 
provisions  in  this  act  which  will  enable  the 
local  legislature  not  only  to  modify,  but  to 
vary  or  totally  repeal  it."  It  was  quite 
inconsistent  with  this  clause  to  assert 
that  it  was  not  competent  to  Parliament 
or  to  the  local  legislature  to  make  any 
alteration  that  was  deemed  fit  in  the  act 
of  1791  respecting  the  clergy  reserves. 
How,  then,  stood  ut  this  moment  the  in* 
come  which  the  Church  of  England 
received  in  Upper  Canada  ?  The  most 
rev.  Prelate  had  adverted  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  were  supported  previous  to 
that  year,  which  was  by  Parliamentary 
grants  out  of  the  army  extraordinaries. 
This  was  certainly  a  strange  mode  of  sup. 
plying  their  grant  to  the  clergy ;  and  in 
the  year  1832  it  was  determined  that  this 
demand  should  be  included  in  the  esti- 
mates, the  Government  giving  a  pledge 
that  no  fresh  appointments  should  be 
subsequently  put  on  the  estimates,  but 
that  a  reduction  should  be  made,  by  lar^ 
steps  annually,  and  that  finally  the  appli- 
cations to  i'arliament  shoukf  die  away, 
on  the  removal  or  death  of  the  incumbent. 
The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christ- 
ianity remonstrated  most  justly  at  the 
sudden  defalcation  which  was  caused  in 
the  resources  for  religious  purposes.  The 
consequence  was  an  agreement  of  this 
nature :  the  Government  undertook  to 
support  the  whole  of  the  clergy  of  Upper 
Canada,  who  had  formerly  been  paid  out 
of  the  vote  for  army  extraordinaries,  and 
the  Society  undertook  to  maintain  those  of 
the  other  North  American  colonies,  and 
granted  a  sum  for  that  purpose  of  4,000/. 
a-year.  The  amount  which  the  clergy 
received  consisted  of  the  interest  of  the  sum 
vested  in  the  three  per  cents.,  which 
amounted  to  6,000/.  a-year,  and  that 
not  being  sufficient,  it  was  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  Crown  revenues,  out  of  which 
a  sum  was  also  paid  of  2,500/.  Therefoire, 
the  total  sum  now  devoted  to  the  support 
of  the  clergy  amounted  to  8,500/.  a-year. 
Now,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this 
sum  was  paid  without  creating  discontent 
amongst  the  other  religious  denominations 
in  the  province.  The  members  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  felt  most  deeply  on 
the  subject.  They  presented  many  memo- 
rials to  the  colonial  department,  and  last 
year  they  sent  a  deputation  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  Scotland,  which  complained 
as  loudly  as  the  Church  of  England  could 
do  if  similarly  circumstanced,  stating  that 
they  were  deprived  of  their  just  right  to  a 
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participation  of  the  clergy  reserves,  which 
was  sanctioned  not  only  by  the  legal 
authorities  to  whom  he  had  referred,  but 
admitted  by  every  successive  Government. 
The  General  Assembly  had  accordingly 
taken  up  the  subject  very  warmly,  and  the 
agitation  on  this  subject  might  lead  to 
petitions  from  other  quarters.  The  Church 
of  Scotland  received  from  the  Crown 
revenues  in  Upper  Canada  1,500/.  a-year, 
and  the  clergy  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster 
700/.,  making  in  all  for  the  clergy  of  that 
class  of  religionists  2,200/.  The  Catholics 
also  received  from  the  same  source  1,500/. 
a-year.  Undoubtedly  the  members  of  the 
Scotch  Church  formed  a  numerous  and 
powerful  body  in  that  colony.  All  these 
questions  tended  to  involve  this  subject  in 
very  great  difficulty  and  perplexity,  which 
was  not  to  be  unravelled  by  the  will  of  the 
Parliament  of  this  country.  No  assembly 
was  competent  to  deal  properly  with  this 
question  but  the  local  legislature.  But 
it    wus    proposed  and  urged,   that 


now 


additional  funds  should  be  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Church  of  England.  In 
speaking  of  that  Church,  he  wished  to 
observe  what  course  had  been  taken  with 
respect  to  the  Bishop  of  Montreal.  The 
late  Bishop  of  Quebec,  whose  merits  and 
character  it  was  impossible  to  laud  too 
highly,  had  a  sum  of  3,000/.  a-year  granted 
him  in  the  estimates.  He  stated  his  wish 
to  have  a  coadjutor  appointed,  offering  to 
five  him  1,000/.  a-year  out  of  his  own 
income,  upon  being  informed  by  the  Go- 
vernment that  they  were  under  a  pledge 
not  to  place  a  fresh  appointment  on  the 
estimate  for  the  constitution  of  a  new 
bishopric.  Dr.  Mountain  accordingly 
went  to  the  bishopric  of  Quebec  as  coad- 
jutor, receiving  1,000/.  a-year,  and  con- 
tinuing to  be  paid  900/.  a-year  as  rector 
and  archdeacon.  Shortly  after,  the  Bishop 
of  Quebec  died,  and  then  the  Government 
felt  it  very  difficult  to  propose  a  vote  for 
continuing  his  coadjutor's  income  to  Par- 
liament, and  they  certainly  would  not 
have  done  so  if  the  situation  of  Lower 
Car.ada  had  been  such  as  to  admit  a  pro- 
position being  made  for  granting  an 
income  to  the  Bishop  of  Montreal.  They 
felt,  however,  that  without  any  departure 
from  their  engagements  they  might,  under 
the  circumstances,  submit  that  a  grant  of 
1,000/.  a.year  should  be  made  to  the 
Bishop  of  Montreal,  which  would  make 
his  income  the  same  as  that  which  he 
received  during  the  life  of  the  Bishop  of 
Quebec — about  2,000/.  a-year.  But  as  it 
WM  agreed  that  the  l^ishopric  of  Queb% 


should  cease  with  the  last  holder,  it  was 
now  proposed  that  a  bishop  should  lie 
appointed  in  the  Upper  Province.  On 
this  subject  he  had  only  to  state,  that  if 
funds  sufficient  for  such  a  purpose  were 
found  in  the  province,  the  object  which 
was  contemplated  would  be  most  desiraUe  ; 
but  he  confessed  he  did  not  see  how  this 
expense  could  be  defrayed  out  of  any 
resources  but  those  at  the  disposal  of  the 
local  legislature.  The  clergy  reserves  and 
the  Crown  revenues  were  now  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  local  assembly,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  interpose  by  an  Act 
of  the  Parliament  of  this  country  for  die 
appropriation  of  part  of  these  funds  to  the 
purpose  which  he  had  mentioned.  If  pro- 
vision could  be  made  for  this  object  out  of 
the  other  revenues  of  the  province,  he 
should  be  pleased  at  the  undertaking,  and 
instructions  were  given  to  the  governor  to 
bring  this  subject  especially  under  the 
notice  of  the  Assembly.  As  to  an  applica- 
tion to  Parliament,  he  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  make  such  an  appeal,  nor  did 
he  entertain  strong  hopes  of  its  success, 
when  it  was  considerea  that  the  subject 
was  to  be  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Assembly,  out  of  whose  hands  it 
would  be  ungracious  and  unfair  to  take  it» 
particularly  when  it  could  not  be  known 
whether  they  would  not  provide  most 
amply  for  the  wants  of  the  Church. 

The  Bishop  of  London  had  only  a  tew 
observations  to  offer  to  their  Lordships,  but 
they  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  considerable 
importance.  It  was  perfectly  true,  as  had 
been  stated  by  the  noble  Lora,  that  there 
was  a  clause  in  the  Act,  reserving  to  the 
local  legislature  the  power  of  modifying  or 
altering  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  That, 
it  was  quite  clear,  was  prospective,  and  did 
not  enable  the  Legislature  to  repeal  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.  He  (the  Bishop  of 
London)  denied  that  the  Imperial  Parlia. 
ment,  even  backed  by  the  Colonial  Lc^gis* 
lature,  had  the  power  to  do  away  with  the 
provisions  of  that  Act,  as  enforced  with 
regard  to  the  revenues  of  the  Protestant 
clergy.  One  word  upon  the  expression, 
''  Protestant  clergy."  .  He  did  not  mean  to 
define  whether  the  term  applied  singly 
to  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  of 
England,  or  to  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  or  whether  it  did  not  include 
both.  I'wo  eminent  lawyers,  the  then  law 
officers  of  the  Crown,  had  certainly  held 
that  the  term  included  both.  Another 
eminent  lawyer,  now  holding  a  high 
judicial  station  in  the  country,  was  of  an 

entirely  diffi^rent  opinion,    Such  differ^ 
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ences  of  opinion  appeared  to  him  (the 
Bishop  of  Loodoo)  clearly  to  show,  that  a 
question  of  that  nature  was  not  to  be 
settled  or  determined  by  the  opinions  of  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown,  or  of  lawyers, 
however  eminent,  but  that  it  could  only 
receive  a  final  and  satisfactory  adjudication 
from  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country. 
With  regard  to  the  supposition  that  the 
term,  "  Protestant  clergy "  may  include 
ministers  of  different  denominations,  he 
had  one  simple  and  conclusive  answer  to 
give.  He  defied  the  noble  Lord  to  point 
out  any  statute  in  which  the  clergy  of  any 
other  establishment  were  meant,  except 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church. 

Lord  Glenelg  was  understood  to  say,  that 
with  respect  to  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  Government  had  ever  since  the 
period  he  alluded  to  assumed  and  acted  upon 
the  position,  that  the  clergy  of  the  Scottish 
Church  were  within  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Petition  laid  on  the  table. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Friday,  March  9,  1838. 

Minutes.]  Bills.  Read  a  first  time :— Glass  Duties'  eollee- 
tion:  Po8t-0£Bee  Government. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Lord  Castlrrbagh,  from  the 
Corporation  of  Bangor,  and  by  Mr.  Shaw,  ttom  the 
High  Sheriff  and  Grand  Jury  of  Wexford«  against  cer- 
tain clauses  in  the  Irish  Poor-law  BilL — By  the  Earl  of 
Shrlbdrkb,  from  Calne,  by  Mr.  Listxr,  firom  parishes 
in  the  East  Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  by  Mr.  Scbolb« 
FiKLD«  flrom  three  Congregations  of  Protestant  Dissenters 
in  Birmingham,  by  Mr.  Burroughs,  from  numerous 
places  in  Norfolk,  by  Mr..  Wrightson,  from  Northal- 
lerton, by  Mr.  Pkmoarvss,  from  various  parts  of  Corn- 
wall, by  Mr.  Wilson  Pattkn,  from  Ramsbottoro,  and 
two  other  places  in  Lancashire,  by  Mr.  Sanporo,  from 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  four  Dissenting  Congregations 
in  Bridgewatcr,  and  from  Chard,  and  other  places  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  by  Mr.  Hxathcotb,  from  various 
parts  of  Lincolnshire,  by  Mr.  Goddaro,  from  Cricklade, 
and  by  Mr.  B  a  inks,  from  a  place  In  the  county  of  Cam- 
bridge, for  the  abolition  of  Negro  Apprentic^ip. — By 
Mr.  Godson,  from  Kidderminster,  against  the  Rating  of 
Tenements' Bill. — By  Mr.  Howard,  from  Arklow,  in  favour 
of  the  Poor  Relief  (Ireland)  Bill. — By  Mr.  Colquhoon, 
from  Dumbarton,  for  an  improved  system  of  Education 
in  Scotland. — By  Colonel  Conollv,  from  the  Diocese  of 
Clc^her,  for  the  restoration  of  the  ten  suppressed  Sees  in 
Ireland.— By  Sir  E.  Knatchbull,  from  Stage-coach  pro> 
prietors,  complaining  of  the  heavy  taxation  to  which  they 
are  liable  as  compared  with  the  taxation  on  Steam  Convey- 
ances ;  and  from  Walmer  and  Sandwich,  against  the  Muni- 
cipal Boundaries'  Bill.— By  Mr.  P.  Milbs,  from  the  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  for  a  re- 
duction in  the  duties  on  the  admission  of  Freemen.— -By 
Mr.  CuuTB,  from  a  Board  of  Guardians  in  Norfolk,  in 
favour  of  the  Rating  of  Tenements'  Billw— By  Mr.  Cbal* 
MBRs,  from  Arbroath  and  other  places,  and  by  Mr. 
Eluot,  firom  the  Secession  Churches  of  Kelso  and  Rox- 
burgh, against  any  additional  grants  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland ;  and  for  a  system  of  Elducation  which  should 
rceognixe  no  distinctions  on  religious  grounds.-— By  Mr. 
Plumptrb,  from  inhabitants  of  Blackheath,  against 
admitting  Catholics  to  Parliament.— By  Mr.  Hums,  from 
FiDgloifie,  io  tho  oouaty  of  FiSf,  flgaiaf t  the  Con-towi. 


Copyholds  and  Manors.]  Sir  JB. 
Sudden  said,  that^  with  regard  to  the  bills 
which  had  been  introduced  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman^  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  which  stood  on  the  paper 
for  a  second  reading  that  night,  he  had 
now  read  those  bills,  as  well  as  the  op- 
portunity which  he  had  had  allowed  him. 
To  some  of  them  he  apprehended  there 
could  be  no  objection,  but  two  of  them 
were  of  great  importance.  By  one  of 
them  the  rights  of  lords  of  manors  were, 
in  many  places,  taken  away,  and  transferred 
to  the  Crown,  and  the  other  altered  the 
modes  of  descent  which  had  prevailed  in 
this  country  for  a  long  time.  He  was  not 
giving  any  opinion  on  the  merits  of  those 
measures,  but  they  were  of  so  much  im- 
portance that  he  did  not  think  it  right  or 
proper  that  they  should  be  read  a  second 
time  merely  pro  formdy  but  that  a  day 
ought  to  be  appointed  for  their  discussion. 

The  Attorney- General  was  exceedingly 
anxious  that  these  bills  should  come  on 
immediately  for  discussion.  There  was 
nothing  he  regretted  more  than  that  any 
delay  should  be  interposed,  and  he  had 
entertaided  a  hope,  that  the  principle  of 
these  bills  would  not  have  been  opposed , 
however  their  details  might  have  been  dis- 
puted. He  had  thought  that  no  difference 
would  have  existed  in  point  of  principle, 
either  as  to  the  propriety  of  ameliorating 
the  law  regarding  copyhold,  or  improving 
the  law  of  escheats,  or  rendering  more 
uniform  the  operation  of  the  law  of  descent. 
If,  however,  any  hon.  Member  was  desirous 
of  a  general  discussion  upon  these  ques« 
tions,  he  (the  Attorney-General)  would, 
of  course,  assent.  But  he  must  observe, 
that,  if  these  matters  were  deferred  to  a 
subsequent  period  of  the  Session,  the  delay 
which  would  thus  arise,  he  (the  Attorney- 
General  )  should  exceedingly  deplore. 
These  were  questions  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  party.  He  would,  however, 
indulge  in  no  comment  upon  the  delay 
which  was  thus  interposed,  although  he 
greatly  regretted  it. 

Sir  E.  Sugden  said,  that  there  was  no 
objection  to  the  two  bills  with  regard  to 
Copyhold  and  the  Manorial  Boundaries' 
Bill  being  immediately  proceeded  with. 
These  three  bills,  he  (Sir  £.  Sugden)  be- 
lieved to  be  right  in  principle,  and  he 
tiirew  no  impediment  whatever  in  their 
way.  He  had,  however,  thought,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  purposed 
taking  all  the  Bills  together. 

The  Attorney^General  said,  that  if  no 
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other  hon.  Member  was  disposed  to  offer 
any  objectioD,  He  would  move  that  these 
three  bills  be  now  read  a  second  time.  It 
was,  undoubtedly,  true  that  thev  formed 
but  one  branch  of  the  whole  subject ;  but 
the  public  would  derive  great  benefit  even 
from  these  tliree  bills  separately. 

The  Copyhold  Enfranchisement  Bill, 
the  Copyliold  Improvement  Bill,  and  the 
Manorial  Boundaries'  Bill,  were  read  a 
second  time. 

The  Church  (IrI'LAnd").]  Lord  Stanlaj 
said,  that,  about  a  fortnight  since,  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  .John  Russell j 
had  said;  that^  in  the  course  of  some  time, 
he  should  be  prepared  to  state  the  course 
which  Government  would  adopt  with  re- 
gard to  the  Irish  Church.  He  wished  to 
know  at  what  time  it  was  proposed  to 
bring  this  matter  forward,  and  what  course 
Government  proposed  to  pursue  ?  He 
would  alsto  take  the  same  opportunity  of 
asking  his  noble  Friend,  the  {Secretary  for 
Ireland,  whether  or  not  he  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  return  of  the  proportion  of 
tithes  paid  by  the  landed  proprietors,  as 
compared  with  the  portion  paid  by  the 
tenants  in  Ireland  ? 

Lord  J.  Russell  said,  that  with  regard 
to  the  Tithe  Bill,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
lay  this  subject  before  the  House  in  the 
couse  of  the  present  month.  He  hoped  to 
be  able  to  state  the  principles  and  details 
of  this  bill  before  bringing  forward  any 
other  measure  relating  to  Ireland. 

Viscount  Morpclh  said,  in  reply  to  the 
noble  Lord's  (piostion,  that  he  had  insti- 
tuted an  inquiry  last  year,  but  had  found 
an  almost  insuperable  <iiificulty  in  the  way 
of  obtaining  the  information  which  the 
noble  Lord  desired  j  and  he  had  therefore 
nocomniunication  to  make  up:)n  the  subject. 

Mr.  Shaw  bilievod,  from  information 
which  he  had  received,  and  upon  which 
he  thoUi;iit  he  niii^ht  rely,  that  very  nearly 
one-half  of  the  amount  now  paid  in  Ire- 
land in  the  shape  of  tithes  was  paid  by  the 
landlords. 

COXTKOVERTID    ELECTIONS.]       Mr.     C 

Bailer  could  not  hope  that  the  House 
would  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the 
Controverted  Elections  Bill  that  evening, 
consiilering  the  subject  which  was  now 
before  it.  Several  (Jentlemcn  had  taken 
consi  ierable  interest  in  it;  and  recent 
circumstances  had  rendered  it  desirable 
that  the  House  should  solemuly  and 
seriously  discuss  it.     Me  should  be  sorry, 


however,  that  any  arrangement  should  be 
entered  into  with  regard  to  this  bill  which 
would  bring  down  hon.  GentlemeD  in  the 
expectation  of  being  present  at  a  discassioii 
upon  this  bill^  and  expose  them  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  finding  some  other  busi- 
ness before  the  House ;  and  he  therefore 
desired  to  see  the  discussion  upon  this  bill 
fixed  for  some  definitive  period.  If  he 
(Mr.  Buller)  were  not  enabled  to  bring  on 
his  bill  on  Monday,  he  might  not  have  it 
in  his  power  to  bring  it  on  at  all  this  Ses- 
sion, or,  at  all  events,  not  before  Easter. 

Sir  R.  Peel  thought,  that  this  subject 
was  of  such  im])ortance,  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  might  with  great  propriety 
fix  some  definitive  day — say  Friday  next 
— for  its  discussion.  There  could  be  no 
more  important  question  for  discussion 
than  that  of  the  improvement  of  the  mode 
of  trial  of  Controverted  Elections.  But 
the  subject  could  not  be  proceeded  with 
without  some  preliminary  discussion-^the 
discussion,  for  instance,  of  that  great  pxe- 
liininary  question  whether  or  not  there 
would  be  any  evil  in  the  Flouse  of  Com- 
mons parting  with  this  jurisdiction.  The 
importance  of  this  subject  could  not  be 
overrated. 

Bill  postponed. 

Poor-law  (Ireland).]]  The  House 
went  into  Committee  on  the  Poor  Relief 
(Ireland)  Bill. 

On  Clause  59,  declaring  what  heredita- 
ments shall  be  rateable, 

Mr.  fV,  S,  O'Brien  observed,  that  while 
he  admitted  there  were  some  classes  of 
income,  such  as  funds,  which  they  could 
not  reach  by  this  bill,  yet  he  could  not  see 
any  objection  to  their  including  all  {(»in- 
tures,  annuities,  and  rent-charges  arising 
from  land.  Inhere  was  another  omisnon 
which  he  was  sure  was  only  one  of  inad« 
vertency,  as  it  related  to  tithes,  which 
were  included --namely,  ministers'  money. 
The  hon.  Member  then  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  effect  that  these  several  spe- 
cies of  income  be  included  in  this  clause. 

Mr.  O'Connell  was  of  opinion,  that  all 
rent-charges  and  annuities  in  the  shape  of 
rent  should  be  made  rateable.  It  was  his 
intention  to  move  the  insertion  in  the  first 
line  of  this  clause  of  the  word  "  reats," 
and  also  that  the  "  rights  of  water-power" 
at  present  included  in  the  clause,  be  ex* 
emfited  from  the  rate. 

Mr.  Shaw  Aid  not  think  the  amendment 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr. 
O'Connell),     by    introducing    the    word 
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"rents'*  would  fairly  raise  the  question  who  were  far  better  off  than  the  proprietors 
at  issue  ;  for  rents,  popularly  so  called,  of  the  soil,  should  receive  their  incomes  in 
that  was,  the  sum  receivable  by  the  land-  \  full,  while  the  owner  in  fee  was  left  to 
lord  from  his  tenant,  was  not  rated  separ-  j  struggle  on  the  small  pittance  which  now 
ately,  or  intended  to  be  so  under  the  bill ;  \  remained  to  him,  still  further  reduced  by 
the  rate  was,-  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  this  impost  ?  Upon  these  grounds,  and  be- 
paid  by  the  occupier,  and  then,  in  the  '  cause  the  clause  as  it  stood  was  unjust  in 
proportions  stated  in  the  bill,  stopped  principle,  he  should  support  the  amend- 
from  the  landlord's  rent ;  but  the  real  ment  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick, 
difficulty  arose  in  the  case  of  jointures,  j  Mr.  Lynch  was  of  opinion,  that  nothing 
annuities,  and  other  incumbrances,  with  could  be  more  injurious  and  unjust 
which,  unfortunately,  the  landed  property  i  than  to  tax  rent-charges ;  such  a  tax 
of  Ireland  was  in  general  heavily  charged,  could  fall  on  no  one  but  the  creditor. 
Cases  had  been  stated  to  him,  where,  if  who  derived  no  benefit  from  the  property, 
the  whole  charge  of  the  poor-rate  fell  upon  ^  and  would  enjoy  no  reversion  ;  these  an- 
t he  owner  of  the  estate,  the  greatest  hard-  nuitants  gave  money  or  other  valuable 
ship  and  injustice  would  be  the  conse-  consideration  for  their  incomes,  and  where, 
quence ;  he  knew  one  estate  let  for  999  he  would  ask,  lay  the  distinction  between 
years,  at  a  rent  of  1,000/.  per  annum,  of  them  and  a  mortgagee  ? 
which  the  present  proprietor  was  tenant  I  Mr.  CyComiell  was  surprised  to  find  any 
for  life,  and  his  father  had  charged  the  Gentleman,  still  more  any  lawyer,  unable 
estate  with  a  jointure  of  400/.  a-year,  and  to  discern  a  distinction  between  the  case 
a  sum  for  younger  children,  the  interest  of  an  annuitant  and  a  mortgagee;  surely 
of  which  amounted  to  540/.  a-year,  leaving  there  was  this  wide  diflference,  that  the 
to  the  owner  but  a  sum  of  160/.  a-year  as  latter  could  press  for  the  payment  of  his 
his  present  share — a  sum  which,  if  he  be  |  principal  debt,  and  so  relieve  himself  from 
made  liable  for  poor-rates,  the  entire  the  impost,  whereas  the  annuitant  was  a 
estate,  may  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  landlord  to  the  extent  of  the  income  he 
poor-rate  alone.  If  these  incumbrances  |  derived,  and  could  not  call  in  his  original 
had  followed  the  enactment  of  a  poor-law,    advance  of  capital. 

as  was  generally  the  case  in  England,  the  |  Mr.  Sergeant  Woulfe  observed,  the  69th 
proprietor  would  have  no  reason  to  com-  |  clause  to  be  introduced  by  the  noble  Lord, 
plain  ;  but  in  Ireland,  where,  for  the  first  the  Member  for  Stroud,  provided  for  that, 
time,  a  poor-law  was  to  be  inflicted  on  a  i  Mr.  Lefroy  would  support  the  clause  as 
heavily  encumbered  landed  proprietary,  it  stood,  the  principle  of  the  bill  being  to 
the  case  was  very  difl^erent.  throw  the  burden  on  the  land ;  therefore, 

Mr.  Litton  supported  the  insertion  of  neither  mortgagee,  nor  annuitant,  nor 
tlie  words  "jointures  and  annuities,"  on  jointress  ought  berated.  If  the  jointress 
the  ground  that  the  present  was  an  en-  had  an  estate  in  the  land,  then  she  would 
tirely  new  measure,  and  was  not  contem-  naturally  become  subject  to  the  tax.  He 
plated  by  the  granters  of  those  incomes,  thought  it  right  that  those  who  had  no 
'i'he  principle  of  this  bill  was  to  equalise  estate  in  the  land  should  be  exempted  from 
the  burthen  of  supporting  the  poor ;  it  was  the  rate.  In  England,  annuitants  or 
with  that  view  the  bill  was  allowed  to  go  mortgagees  had  never  been  taxed  with 
into  Committee,  but  leaving  the  clause  as  poor  rates,  and  such  a  principle  ought  not 
it  now  stood,  would  not  carry  out  that  prin-  to  be  introduced  into  the  Irish  bill.  In 
ciple.  To  all  who  had  a  practical  acquaint-  truth,  he  hoped  before  the  bill  passed  that 
ance  with  the  state  of  property  in  Ireland  House  it  would  be  assimilated  more  exactly 
it  was  well  known  that,  generally  speak-  ,  to  the  English  bill  than  it  was  at  present, 
ing,  estates  were  charged  to  very  nearly  Mr.  Shell  wished  to  know  if  lead  mines 
their  full  value,  and  the  owner  in  fee  were  exempted  from  rate  in  England,  why 
enjoyed  so  small  a  residue,  that  it  would  be  they  should  not  be  so  in  Ireland  ? 
uiost  unfair  to  prevent  the  imcumbrances  The  Attorney- General  said,  it  was  right 
from  being  rateable.  The  owner  in  fee,  in  they  should  adopt  the  law  of  England 
a  very  great  number  of  instances  was  where  it  was  just— but  not  where  it  was 
literally  but  the  agent  for  the  annuitant,    abused. 

and  he  believed  no  practical  man  would  Lord  Stanley  wished  to  know  what  was 
deny  that  at  least  one  third  of  the  estates  intended  to  be  done  as  to  rating  bogs, 
in  Ireland  were  so  circumstanced.  Was  it  Was  the  part  that  was  cut  only  to  be  rated 
fair,  j  ust,  or  reasonable,  that  the  annuitants    or  was  the  entire  > 
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Mr.  Woulfe  said,  it  was  to  be  rated  in 
the  same  way  as  quarries. 

Sir  Robert  Rateson  saiil,  he  did  not 
think  the  answer  at  all  satisfactory.  There 
were  many  parts  of  Ireland  in  which  land- 
lords never  charged  their  tenants  any 
thing  for  turf.  He  for  one  never  did. 
He  gave  it  as  an  accommodation  to  his 
tenants.  He  therefore  thought  it  hard 
that  a  part  of  his  property  from  which  he 
derived  no  profit  should  be  taxed. 

Mr,  Jephson  said,  that  if  one  acre  were 
only  available  the  whole  bog  would  be 
rated. 

Sir  F.  Trench  said,  he  knew  a  bog  of 
20,000  acres  which  produced  nothing,  and 
he  thought  it  most  unjust  that  it  should 
be  rated. 

Mr.  Lefroy  said,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
whether  the  Committee  was  in  a  mine  or  a 
bog.  They  began  with  the  open  mines,  but 
they  had  now  fallen  into  the  bog.  But  to 
come  back  to  the  mines :  it  appeared  to  him, 
that  situated  as  Ireland  was,  mines  ought 
to  be  exempted  from  the  rate.  If  the  law 
in  England  were  absurd,  correct  it,  but  do 
not  introduce  the  converse  of  it  in  Ireland. 
He  thought  if  the  working  of  the  mines 
were  encouraged,  the  Poor^ates  would  be 
assisted.  He  thought,  therefore,  upon 
those  grounds  the  mines  ought  to  be 
exempted. 

Mr.  Roche  said,  the  sums  received  by 
the  landlords  of  the  mines  ought  to  be 
rated,  but  not  the  capital  employed  by 
adventurers  in  working  them. 

Mr.  hefroy  thought,  that  the  mines  of 
Ireland  ought  to  be  exempted  from  taxation. 
So  convinced  was  he  of  the  importance  of 
this  immunity  to  the  welfare  of  that 
country,  that  he  should  take  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  on  the  subject.  He 
begged  to  move  that  words  ''opened 
mines"  be  struck  out  of  the  clause,  in 
order  that  mines  might  not  be  rateable,  if 
the  bill  became  law. 

Viscount  Morpeth  thought,  the  clause  as 
it  stood  placed  the  matter  on  the  fairest 
and  most  equitable  footiug  possible.  The 
anomaliesof  the  law  of  England  ought  not 
to  be  introduced  into  Ireland,  and  as  the 
Government  thought  that  wherever  there 
was  profit,  whether  from  above  or  under 
ground,  the  payment  of  rates  should 
follow,  they  were  determined  to  adhere  to 
the  clause. 

Mr.  Lucas  said,  that  if  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  succeeded  in 
carrying  the  clause  as  it  stood,  it  would  effect 
great  mischief.     He  therefore  should  move 


that  no  open  mine  be  rateable  for  femteen 
years  after  the  passing  of  the  bill* 

Mr.  Shell  said,  he  had  just  asked  the 
hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Cornwall, 
the  course  pursued  in  Cornwall  and  he 
found  that  the  adventurer  was  not  rated, 
though  the  landlord  of  the  mines  was. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  he  feared  the  hon. 
Member  for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Sheil)  would 
waste  his  eloquence  in  vain,  as  the  noUe 
Lord  opposite  had  said  he  intended  to  leave 
the  bill  in  its  present  state.  WiUi  respect 
to  the  lead  mines,  he  could  state  that 
mines  in  the  county  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent  were  worked  some  years 
since  without  any  profit  arising  from  ttiem. 
The  works  were  abandoned,  but  recently 
they  were  again  worked  with  considerable 
profit.  He  (Lord  Castlereagh)  had  no  wish 
to  shield  the  landlords,  but  he  contended 
that  those  who  employed  capital  in  work- 
ing the  mines,  and  who  consequently  gave 
employment  to  the  people,  should  be 
exempt  from  the  rate. 

Mr.  Lynch  said,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  fair  than  the  clause  was  as  it  stood. 
It  declared  that  where  there  was  no  profit 
there  should  be  no  charge,  but  where 
there  was,  the  rates  should  be  payable ; 
the  Commissioners  to  rate  according  to 
the  value  from  time  to  time.  This  ren- 
dered the  clause,  in  his  opinion^  unobjeo 
tionablc. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  property  of 
that  kind,  and  all  manufactories  under 
ground,  were  not  rated  in  England;  and 
he  thought  it  would  be  more  just  to 
relieve  Ireland  from  a  tax  that  England 
did  pay  than  to  subject  Ireland  to  a  tax 
which  England  did  not  pay.  He  did  not 
think  the  distinction  made  by  the  hon* 
Member  for  North  Lancashire  between 
bogs  and  quarries  held  good.  They  were 
quite  analogous,  and  in  both  cases  the 
subject  matter  was  carried  away.  It  was 
his  determination,  before  the  Bill  left  the 
Committee,  to  move  a  proviso,  exemptiog 
bogs  altogether.  By  a  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  cutting 
turf  was  held  to  be  waste,  and  no  tenant 
could  cut  turf  unless  there  was  a  special 
permission  in  his  lease  to  do  so.  He  did 
not  know  anything  that  would  be  felt  a 
greater  hardship  by  the  poor  of  Ireland 
than  the  deprivation  of  this  permission  to 
cut  turf,  and  he  thought  subjecting  bog» 
lands  to  the  payment  of  rate  would  have 
an  injurious  effect  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Woulfe  said,  that  the  only 
question  they  had  to  consider  wos^  how  a 
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certain  sum  was  to  be  raised^  and  if  they 
exempted  one  kiod  of  property  from  con- 
tributing to  that  sum,  they  must  lay  an 
additional  burthen  on  some  other  kind  of 
property.  He  thought  this  kind  of  pro- 
perty ought  to  be  rated  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  other  property. 

Mr.  C.  BuUer  thought,  that  the  tax 
ought  to  be  put,  as  in  all  other  cases,  upon 
the  rent  paid  to  the  landlord,  taking  the 
rent  as  a  measure  of  value.  He  could 
mention  many  instances  where  sums  to  a 
very  great  amount  had  been  expended  in 
making  mines  productive*  and  where  no 
profit  could  be  expected  to  arise  for  several 
years,  though  they  ultimately  became  pro- 
ductive. N«'W,  it  would  be  unjust  to  cast 
aside  all  the  losses  of  former  years,  and, 
when  the  mines  became  pioductive,  to 
make  a  new  valuation,  for  the  purpose  of 
taxing  them.  He  thought,  that  to  sub- 
ject this  kind  of  property  to  the  payment 
of  the  rates  would  operate  as  a  very  great 
discouragement  to  the  employment  of 
capital  in  the  working  of  mines  in  Ireland. 

Sir  W,  Somerville  had  recently  opened 
a  copper  mine  on  his  estates  in  Ireland, 
one  of  his  objects  in  doing  which,  was  to 
give  employment  to  the  pool,  where  it 
was  much  wanted.  He  thouj^ht  that  sub- 
jecting this  kind  of  property  to  taxation 
would  operate  as  a  very  great  discourage- 
ment to  the  employment  of  capital  in 
speculations  of  the  kind.  Should  they  be 
indisposed  to  consent  to  a  total  exemption 
they  ought  at  least  to  adopt  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Monaghan, 
giving  an  exemption  for  a  limited  number 
of  years. 

I.ord  J.  Russell  saw  no  reason  for  the 
exemption  of  this  kind  of  property ;  how- 
ever, as  the  hon.  Member  for  Monaghnn's 
proposition  only  provided  for  an  exemption 
for  a  limited  number  of  years,  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  agree  to  it,  but  could 
not  consent  to  a  total  exemption. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Sliaw  said,  with  respect  to  tithe 
owners,  he  thought  that  they  ought  to  be 
placed  in  the  same  condition  as  the  land, 
lord.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  call  on  the 
clergyman  to  pay  the  rates  in  respect  to 
tithes  which  might  never  be  paid.  He 
thought  that  the  tithe-payer  in  the  first 
instance  ought  to  be  chargeable  with  the 
rate^  and  that  he  should  then  have  the 
power  of  deducting  the  proper  amount 
from  the  tithe-owner,  but  no  person  could 
contend  that  the  tithe-owner  ought  to  be 
made  pay  that  which  he  might  never  get. 

VOL.XU.    {ESI} 


Viscount  Morpeth  said^  that  this  point 
had  been  debated  last  year^  and  the 
Committee  had  been  induced  to  adhere  to 
the  pre.«ent  course  by  two  considerations. 
The  first  was,  that  they  ought  not  to  com 
plicate  the  relations  between  landowner 
and  tenant;  and>  secondly,  that  as  the 
whole  tendency  of  their  legislation  was  to 
remove  the  payment  of  the  tithes  to  the 
highest  landowner,  it  would  not  be  con- 
sistent with  that  tendency  to  throw  the 
burthen  in  this  instance  upon  the  occupier. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Woulfe  said,  that  the 
tendency  of  this  proposition  would  be  to 
throw  the  burthen  of  the  entire  poor's 
rate  in  the  first  instance  on  the  occupier. 
In  a  few  years  more  the  occupiers  in  Ireland 
would  no  longer  be  the  persons  who  would 
have  to  pay  the  tithe  composition,  so  that 
they  would  have  the  occupier  paying  the 
rates  for  the  clergyman  though  not  being 
the  person  chargeable  with  the  payment 
of  the  composition.  The  preferable  mode 
appeared  to  him  to  be  to  treat  tithe  com- 
position as  in  itself  a  substantive  property. 
As  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  clergymen 
to  pay  the  rate,  he  was  quite  sure  they 
would  be  as  ready  as  any  other  class  to 
contribute  their  just  share  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  that  his  objection  had 
not  at  all  been  answered.  What  he  com- 
plained of  as  a  hardship  was^  that  clergy- 
men should  be  called  on  to  pay  rates  be- 
fore they  got  tithes,  which,  perhaps,  after 
they  had  paid  the  rates  in  respect  to  them 
they  might  never  get.  He  was  quite  sure 
when  they  were  paid  their  tithes  they 
would  be  quite  willing  to  pay  their  rates, 
but  he  contended  it  would  be  a  hardship 
to  make  them  chargeable  with  rates  on 
tithes  which  they  might  never  be  paid. 

Mr.  Shell  thought,  if  it  was  unfair  to- 
wards the  clergyman  to  make  him  pay  be- 
fore he  received  his  tithes,  it  should  be 
held  equally  unjust  to  the  landlord  to 
make  him  pay  before  he  received  his  rent. 
On  the  1st  of  September  last,  he  owed  a 
year's  tithes  to  the  rev.  Mr.  Thomson,  and 
he  was  immediately  compelled  to  pay  them, 
though  he  had  not  been  paid  his  rents.  The 
rev.  gentleman  filed  a  bill  in  equity  to 
recover  the  tithes,  although  he  (Mr.  Shell) 
had  not  received  one  farthing  of  rent.  His 
tithes  and  his  rent  were  both  due  on  the 
1st  of  November,  but  he  was  forced  to 
pay  his  tithes,  although  he  had  not  re- 
ceived any  rent.  Would  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Sligo  relish  this  ?  He  (Mr.  Sheil) 
was  satisfied  that  if  the  bill  were  altered 
26 
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in  ihig  particular,  the  poor  rate  would  be  I  of  such  surreys,  or  wbeo  tbev  v«eiiiitifl 
blended  with  the  reDt.  cieDt,  that  tt  was  proposed  that  fresh  oik 

Colooel  Perceval  said,  that  the  clergy  in  |  should  be  made  io  order  to  carrj  out  tl 
,  his  Dei gh boil rhood  were  ready  to  wait  for  j  provisions  of  the  Act. 
their  tithes  till  the  rents  were  psid.  Mr.  Lucas  said,  that  the  Ordnance  sii 

Mr,  Shan'  mored,  that  ihe  words  "all  |  veys  ueru  townlaiid  surveys,  and  were  ni 
tithes  and  compositions  or  rents  in  lit-ii  of  j  therefore,  njipliciible  to  the  purposes  i 
tithes,"  should  be  left  out  of  the  clause. '  this  Bill. 

Headmitted,  that  this  was  an  inconvenient  |  .  Sir  lioliert  Ferguson  said,  that  if  tlu 
way  of  putting  the  qutstiun  ;  but  he  did  it  were  not,  he  reully  hoped  tbut  they  woul 
to  raise  the  consideration  uhether  the  ;  not  be  continued,  for  the  Irish  people  wei 
rlergyman  should  be  placed  on  a  different '  alre;id)'  taxed  with  immense  charges  t 
footing  from  the  landlords,  hut  that  he  '  this  head  without  reosouable  cause, 
should  not  pay  rates  for  his  tiiiies  till  he  I  Mr.  Sergeant  H'ouM' suggested,  that  tt 
had  received  tbeni.  Ordiiancesurvcyshadnothingtodonith  tl 

Mr.  Sergeant  Woiilfe  remarked,  that  '  Bill  unless  they  should  be  found  useful  ft 
this  was  precisely  similar  to  the  case  of  the  its  purpose.  If  new  surreia  irere  require 
clergy  in  England,  who  were  liable  to  pay  '  why  should  tliev  not  be  made? 
rates  for  such  tithes  as  were  receivable.  I  Sir  Rohcrt  FergusoR  \TaM\A  then  moi 
'.  (yConnell  said,  that  this  clause  only  an  araeudiueiit  to  the  clause,  to  (he  effet 
declared   that   tithes  should   be  rateable,    that  the  consent  of  two  thirds  of  the  Guai 


and  did  not  provide  for  their  bein^  ievic<l. 

He  thought  that  the  whole  objection  would 

be  remedied  if  power  were  given  to  the 

guardians   to  levy  the  rates  against   the 

composition,  and  not  to   proceed   against 

the  clergyman. 

Sir  E.  Sugden  said,  that  that  there  was 

no  reason  why  rates  should  not  be  paid  hy 

clergymen  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in   Eng- 
land :  and  as  the  h on.  Member  for  Dub 

lin  proposed  a  remedy  in  rem  and  not  in 

pertonam,  there  was  no  objection  to  leaving 

these  wonis,  and  introducing  the  proposed 

remedy  against  the  composition  only,  un- 
less the  clergyman  had  received  the  money. 
The  Solicitor-Gi'neral  said,  that  the  vcrj 

question  was  raised  on  the  English  Titlic 

Commutation  Act,  and  he  thought  ihat  by 

adopting  the  words  of  the  English  Act  ihe 

suggestions  of  the  hou.  Member  for  Dublin 

would  be  fully  met. 
The  clause  with  amendment,  io  stand 

part  of  the  Bill. 

Clause  62  (existing  surveys  to  he  used 

if  sufficient;  if  not,  the  guardians  to  cause 

fresh  surveys  to  be  made). 

Sir    Rohert    Ferguson    said,   that    ton 

much  power  was  given    to  the   Commis- 
sioners  by  this  clause.      The  making  of 

surveys  was  a  matter  entailing  great  ex- 
pense  on   the   country,    and  which,  in   its 

present  state  it  could  scarcely  hear,  and  he 

really  thought  that   the  Ordnance  surreys,  .  

which  had  been  aLeady  made,  should  be  ',  Ffend'.  f- 
used.  [Gillon,  W.D. 

'i'iscount  Morpelh  said,  that  the  Ord.    {{"[f  r'  ^- 
nance   surveys,   which  had    been   already  I  Harvev  D  W 
made,  did  not  extend  to  more  than   h^ijf   i  lobh/uae,  ri  lin 
the  country.     It  was  only  in  tlie  absence  |  [lodges,  l'.  I^ 


shouldbcrequired  to  decide  what  sui 

veys  should  he  used,  und  be  would  take  th 

sense  of  the  Committee  upon  the  subject. 

The  Committee  divided,  on  the  Amenc 

ment: — Aye»27;  Noes  50:  Majority  23 

Liil  of  Ihe  Aybs. 


Archbold,  It. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
DouRlas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Ealon,  II.  J. 

Forhci,  W. 
Gladstone,  W.  E. 
Hayes,  Sir  K. 
Hodgson,  II. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hurl,  V. 

Jackson,  Sergeant 
.Pephson.C.D,  O. 


:,  T. 


Lefroy,  rt.  hon.  T. 
tillon,  E. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  M, 
Perce val,  Colonel 
Hoclie,  D. 
Hoi  lesion,  L. 
Aoiind,  C.  G. 
Shaw,  right  lion.  F. 
Style,  SirC. 
\iBora,  N.  A. 
Villiers,  Visct. 

Ferguson,  Sir  R,  A. 
Bateson,  Sir  R. 


Liu  of  they  oi 


Acland,SirT.  D 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
Brothenon,  J. 
Bryan,  G. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Childeri.J.  W. 
Craig,  W,  G. 
Curry,  W. 
Filzalan,  I^rd 


Howard,  P.  H. 
Ilutlon,  R. 
Langdale,  boo,  C. 
Lucas,  E. 
Maeleod,  R. 
Mahony,  I'. 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
Murray,  rt.  hon.  J.  A 


O'Bri* 
O'Br 


U'Callaghan,  hon.  C 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
Parker,  J. 
F'inney  W. 
Power,  J. 
Redington,  T.  N, 
Rite,  right  hon.  T.  S 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Roche,  W, 
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Stuart,  V. 
Wakley,  T. 
Westenra,  hon.  H.  R; 
Wood,  G.  W. 


Rolfe»  Sir  R. 

Rufaelly  Lord  J. 

Scrope,  G.  P. 

Seymour,  Lord 

Sheil,  R.  L. 

Sinclair,  Sir  fc.  tellers. 

Son)erville,Sir  W.  M.     Lynch,  A.  H. 

Spencer,  hon.  F.  Woulfe,  Sergeant 

Clause  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Chairmau  reported 
progress.  Committee  to  sit  again. 


■v**»»<v%^w»»»»^»*^ 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Monday,  March  12,  1838. 

MiKOTRB.]     BilL     Read  a  third  time : — Watermsn't. 

Patitions  prencnted.  By  Earl  Stanhopr,  Arom  a  place  in 
Lancashire,  for  the  immetiiatcand  total  repeal  of  the  New 
Poor-law.— By  Lord  Brougham,  fVom  Great  Yarmouth,  i 
Aafbrd,  near  Locdi,  Hortley*  the  Society  of  Friends 
Meeting  at  Macclesfield,  Laughaxne,  Ebcnexer  Chapel 
(Dewsbury),  Pudstone,  parishes  in  Dorsetshire  and 
Northumberland,  and  various  other  places,  praying  for 
the  abolition  of  Negro  Slavery;  from  Jedburgh,  Kilmar- 
nock, the  Relief  Church,  IIutchinMn's-town,  Gla^ow, 
the  Relief  Church,  Regent* s-place,  Glasgow,  the  Congre- 
gation Meeting  at  Nicholson-street,  Glasgow,  Stewaiton, 
aid  its  neighbourhood,  the  Relief  Church  in  Paisley, 

'.Haddington,  and  its  neighbourhood,  United  Secession 
Congregation  of  Edinburgh,  Seceders  of  Dumbartonshire, 
and  various  other  bodies,  that  no  further  Endowments  be 
granted  to  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  from  the  Working 
Classes  of  Preston,  to  protect  the  right  of  associating  for 
the  protection  of  labour,  and  to  obtain  mercy  for  the 
Glasgow  Cotton  Spinners.— By  Lord  Poltimork.  from 
Edinburgh,  for  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  Postage.~By 
the  Earl  of  Djevon,  from  a  l»risoneT  in  Whitecross-street, 
for  the  abolition  of  Imprisonment  for  Debt.— By  the 
Marquess  of  Slioo,  flrom  Armagh  and  other  places,  for 
the  abolition  of  Negro  Apprenticeship.— By  the  Duke  of 
RrcHMOND,  from  Yarmouth,  to  adopt  Mr.  Hilll  plan 
with  respect  to  Postage^ 

Poor-Law  —  Dudley  Dietaries.] 
The  Bishop  of  Exeter  had  to  present  to 
their  Lordships  a  petition  on  a  very  im- 
portant subject,  to  which  he  requested 
their  Lordships'  particular  attention,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  importance,  but 
also  because  it  was  of  a  very  delicate  na- 
ture, and  might  therefore,  perhaps,  create 
some  excitement  in  the  House.  He  should 
deal  with  (he  subject  in  a  very  temperate 
manner,  and  he  must  say,  that  the  peti- 
tioners had  conducted  themselves  with 
much  moderation.  The  petitioners  were  the 
guardiansof  the  poorof  the  Dudley  Union, 
and  they  prayed  their  Lordships  to  pro- 
tect them  against  the  extraordinary  powers 
which  were  intrusted  to  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  under  the  new  act,  and 
prayed  that  there  might  be  given  to  thera, 
and  to  all  other  boards  of  guardians,  the 
liberty  to  provide  for  their  poor  in  such  a 
manner  as  they  in  their  discretion  might 
think  fit.     The  events  out  of  which  the 


petition   arose  were  these  :-*Some   time 
ago  a  dietary  table  was  agreed  to  for  the 
Dudley  Union,  which  from  the  6rst  gave 
great  dissatisfaction  to  many  of  the  pe- 
titioners, they  being  perfectly  aware  that, 
from  the  nature  of  the  employment  around 
Dudley,  it  was  impossible  that  those  who 
were  tentporarily  compelled  to  resort  to 
the  workhouse,  in  consequence  of  a  ceiti^ 
tion      r  employment,    would   be   able  to 
resume  their  severe   labour  after  having 
been   dieted   according   to  the  proposed 
table.     They  felt,  indeed,  that  the   diet 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioners  was  not 
sufiicient   adequately   to   sustain    human 
beings.     It  happened,  that,  a  short  time 
afterwards,    the    guard iaits    became    ac- 
quniuted  with   the  dietary  of  the  city  of 
1/jndon    union  ;     and    they    found    that 
dietary  so  much  more  considerable  than 
the   dietary   prescribed   for    the    Dudley 
Union,     that     they,    without    hesitation 
adopted  it.     They  announctd  their  reso- 
lution to  the  Commissioners,  who,  in  con- 
sequence checked  and  rebuked  them  for 
having   adopted   that   diet   table  without 
having  communicated  with  them  in   the 
first  instance  before  they  took  such  a  step; 
telling  them,  at   the  same  time,  that  tne 
London  table  had  only  been  allowed  for  a 
short  period,  and  under  particular  circum- 
stances.    The    guardians,   however,   still 
persisted   in   adhering   to  the  alteration, 
declaring  that  they  would  endeavour  to 
secure  to  the  poor  a  more  fitting  diet  than 
that    proposed    by    the    Commissioners. 
Being  aware,  from  their  local  knowledge, 
that   the  diet  table    sanctioned    by  the 
Commissioners  did   not  afford   a  proper 
su))port  for  the   inmates  of  their   work- 
house, they  persevered  in  giving  to  their 
paupers  the  diet  allowed  in  the  city  of 
London  union.     In  answer,  the  Commis- 
sioners told   them   that   the  master  and 
matron  of  the  workhouse  had  no  right  to 
act  in  disobedience  to  their  positive  orders, 
even  though  they  had  the  sanction  of  the 
board  of  guardians,  and  that  if  they  per- 
sisted, such  measures  would  be  aclopted 
as  would  show   them,  that   even  though 
the  master  and  matron  pleaded  the  orders 
of  the  guardians,  it  would    not  protect 
them,  and  they  should  be  made  to  answer 
for  their  disobedience.      That  naturally 
called  forth  some  strong  obiervatioM  on 
the  part  of  the  guardians.     They  stated, 
that  80  far  from  the  fact  being  that  there 
were  circumstances  in  the  London  district 
which  required  a  more  liberal  dietary  there 
2B2 
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—the  fact  was,  that  the  inmates  of  the 
workhouse  at  Dudley  were  persons  who 
had  been  from  their  youth  inured  to  hard 
labour  at  the  for^e  or  in  the  mine,  and 
accustomed  to  that  substantial  diet  which 
was  necessary  to  keep  up  their  strength 
for  such  employment.  The  guardians, 
therefore,  considered  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  God  and  to  their  fellow- men  not  to 
relax  in  their  exertions,  but  to  endeavour, 
by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  ensure 
for  their  poor  and  unfortunate  neighbours, 
who  were  obliged,  from  want  of  work,  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  poorhouse,  a  sufHcient 
allowance  of  food.  When  the  present 
petition  was  drawn  up,  no  answer  had 
been  received  from  the  Commissioners, 
but  since  that,  an  Assistant-Commissioner 
had  been  sent  down  to  Dudley,  and 
something  had  been  Gone,  but  not  satis- 
factory to  the  guardians.  Their  Lord- 
ships were  now  called  on  to  ponsider  the 
fitness  of  the  diet  table  of  the  Dudley 
union  to  keep  up  and  preserve  the  strength 
of  men  who,  when  in  employment,  were 
obliged  to  labour  at  the  forge.  The  right 
rev.  Prelate  then  read  as  follows : — 

DUDLEY  UNlOy  DIET  TABLE    FC?^  ABLE-BODIED 

MALE    PAUPERS. 

"On  three  days  of  every  week— 21oz.  of 
bread,  3^oz.  cheese,  and  1|  pint  of  gruel,  per 
diem. 

"On  one  other  day — 20oz.  of  bread,  IJoz. 
of  cheese^  1|  pint  of  soup,  and  1^  pint  of 
gruel. 

*•  On  two  other  days — 5oz,  of  cooked  meat, 
lib.  of  potatoes  or  other  vegetables,  14oz.  of 
bread,  l^oz.  of  cheese,  and  1^  pint  of  gruel. 

"On  one  other  day — 4oz.  of  bacon,  lib.  of 
potatoes  or  other  vegetables,  14oz.  of  bread, 
l|oz.  of  cheese,  and  lj|  pint  of  gruel.'' 

Let  their  Lordships  contrast  this  with 

"  THE  CITY  OP  LONDON  UNION  DIET  TABLE  FOR 

MALE  ADULTS. 

"On  three  days  in  the  week,  daily  7oz.  of 
cooked  meat,  beef  or  mutton, fib.  of  vegetables, 
lib.  of  bread,  2oz.  of  cheese,  \  pint  of  milk 
porridge,  a  pint  of  beer  at  dinner  and  a  pint 
at  supper. 

'  "  On  three  other  days  (instead  of  meal), 
1^  pint  of  soup  (made  on  a  good  allowance  of 
materials),  and  a  single  pint  of  beer.  Other 
articles  (except  vegetables)  the  same  as  on  the 
three  former. 

"  On  remaining  day,  instead  of  meat  or 
soup,  lib.  of  suet  pudding;  or  boiled  rice,  with 
milk  and  sugar ;  a  pint  of  beer  at  dinner  and 
a  pint  at  supper.  Other  articles  the  same  as 
the  last  mentioned  three  days." 

Now  he  would  ask,  was  the  allowance  ap- 
portioned in  the  former  dietary  sufficient 


to  support  and  sustain  the  vigour  of  men 
who  were  called  upon  to  perform  the  most 
laborious  and  toilsome  work  ?  He  con- 
ceived it  to  be  his  duty,  before  he  men- 
tioned this  case,  to  give  full  notice  of  his 
intentions  to  the  Commissioners,  and  also 
to  consult  one  of  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cians in  the  country,  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  attend  the  largest  hospitals 
and  institutions  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor,  and  he,  said  the  right  rev. 
Prelate,  on  my  communicating  to  him  the 
two  diet  tables,  tells  me,  that,  in  his  judg- 
ment, the  one  prescribed  for  the  Dudley 
'  r.'cu  is  not  sufficient  to  preserve  able- 
Vclied  paupers  in  health,  or  to  prevent 
them  from  falling  into  actual  disease,  much 
less  to  keep  them  in  a  condition  to  resume 
thei-  ordinary  work.  He  particularly 
thinks,  that  the  entire  exclusion  of  beer 
from  the  uiet  of  this  class  of  persons  is 
highly  objectionable.  The  London  union 
diet  tabic  appears  to  him  sufficient,  but 
not  too  great.  [Lord  Brougham :  Name.] 
He  did  not  suppose  that  the  physician 
would  object  to  his  name  being  mentioned ; 
but,  for  the  present,  he  would,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  forbear  to  bring  that  gen- 
tleman's name  forward.  Now  he  would 
lay  the  convalescent  dietary  of  the  St. 
George's  Hospital  before  their  Lordshipty 
and  they  could  contrast  it  with  the  two 
former:  — 

"diet  TABLE.— ST.  GEORGE's  HOSPITAL.      ORDN 

NARY    DIET. 

'^  Breakfast,  1  pint  of  tea,  ^  of  a  pint  of 
milk. 

**  Dinner,  6  ounces  of  meat  roasted  (weighed 
with  the  bone  before  it  is  dressed),  and  jib.  of 
potatoes.  (This  is  only  half  the  meat  allowed 
for  extra  diet.) 

"  Supper  1  pint  of  gruel,  and  i  of  a  pint  of 
milk. 

"12  ounces  of  bread,  and  1  pint  of  beer 
daily." 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Guar- 
dians of  the  Dudley  Union  prayed  their 
Lordships  to  make  such  an  alteration  in 
the  law  as  would  enable  them  to  do  what 
they  thought  their  duty  to  God  and  their 
duty  to  man  required,  in  giving  to  the 
inmates  of  their  workhouse  a  wholesome 
and  sufficient  dietary.    They  say — 

"  Your  petitioners,  therefore,  consider  them- 
selves imperatively  called  upon,  in  dis« 
charge  of  their  duty  to  those  of  whose  inter- 
ests they  are  the  lawfully  appointed  guar- 
dians, to  petition  your  right  honourable 
House;  ana  they  do  implore  your  right 
honourable  House  to  make  such  alteration 
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in  the  present  law  as  may  enable  them 
to  fulfil  the  trust  which  is  reposed  in  them 
in  a  way  satisfactory  to  their  consciences, 
and  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  religion  and 
humanity ;  and  so  to  abrogate  or  abridge  the 
extraordinary  powers  vested  in  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  as  to  give  to  the  different 
boards  of  guardians  throughout  the  kingdom, 
who,  living  amongst  the  people,  are  unques- 
tionably the  best  judges  of  their  wants,  liberty 
to  provide  for  the  poor  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts in  such  manner  as  they  may  consider  in 
their  discretion  to  be  fit  and  proper," 

The  petition  was  signed  by  twenty-eight 
guardians.  The  names  of  three  ex  officio 
guardians  were  appended  to  it ;  but  the 
names  of  two,  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, did  not  appear. 

Lord  Brougham  would  not  enter  upon 
this  question  at  any  length  at  that  moment ; 
but  as  one  who  had  introduced  the  Bill 
into  that  House,  and  had  recommended  it 
to  their  Lordships,  bethought  it  necessary 
to  say  a  few  words.  He  had  do  right  to 
complain  either  of  the  wording  of  the 
petition  or  of  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  brought  forward.  The  right  rev. 
Prelate  had  most  accurately  stated,  that 
he  brought  it  forward  in  as  temperate  a 
manner  as  he  could,  consistently  with  his 
desire  of  doing  his  duty  to  the  subject. 
He  would  then  neither  enter  into  the  right 
rev.  Prelate's  statement  nor  into  the  prayer 
of  the  petition  ;  but  he  would  be  most 
ready  to  meet  the  right  rev.  Prelate  when 
the  discussion  came  regularly  before  the 
House^  if  he  should  then  entertain  the 
same  opinions  which  he  now  held,  or  the 
noble  £arl  opposite  if  he  shouhl  also 
retain  his  opinions  [**  Hear,  hear  T  from 
Earl  Stanhope.']  The  noble  Earl  was  quite 
right  in  t'  at  cheer.  The  opinions  which 
he  now  he  I  on  that  subject  he  was  likely 
to  retain  till  the  fit  time  for  discussion, 
when  he  should  be  both  ready  and  anxious 
to  enter  upon  this  great  question,  for  the 
more  inquiry  and  discussion  took  place 
the  more  satisfactory  would  be  the  result 
to  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Act. 
He  now  only  entered  his  protest  against 
the  measure  being  condemned  upon  such 
statements  as  the  present,  but  he  could 
not  sit  down  without  stating  his  total  dis- 
sent from  what  had  been  assumed  and 
only  assumed,  because  it  had  never  been 
argued,  and  still  less  proved,  that  extra- 
ordinary and  unprecedented  powers  were 
given  to  the  Central  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners or  to  the  Guardians.  He  denied 
that  any  one  power  or  any  one  authority 


had  been  conferred  on  any  of  the  newly- 
constituted  authorities  which  were  not  in 
existence  under  the  old  law,  since  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  with  this  material  dif- 
ference only,  that  previously  these  powers 
existed  and  were  exercised  irresponsibly, 
unsatisfactorily,  irregularly,  and  in^  the 
dark. 

Viscount  Melbourne  bore  witness  to  the 
temperate  manner  in  which  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  had  brought  forward  this  subject, 
and  he  did  hope  and  trust  that,  considering 
the  nature  of  the  subject — considering  the 
feelings  of  the  classes  of  persons  most 
interested — and  considering,  also,  the  ex- 
citement which  unfortunately  existed,  the 
same  temperate  manner  would  be  followed 
in  any  future  discussions.  He  understood 
that,  with  regard  to  the  complaints  of  the 
Dudley  Board  of  Guardians,  the  dietary 
table  was  accepted  by  the  guardians  out 
of  two  or  three  submitted  to  them  by  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners,  and  which  had 
been  collected  from  those  parishes  which 
appeared,  before  the  passing  of  the  Poor- 
law  Act,  to  have  paid  the  greatest  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  That  dietary  was 
acted  upon  till  the  Board  of  Guardians 
read  in  The  Times  newspaper  the  dietary 
used  in  the  city  of  London  Union,  when 
they  desired  to  adopt  it.  To  this  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners,  as  he  thought  justly, 
objected ;  they  stated  that  the  London 
dietary  was  only  temporary,  that  it  had 
not  been  sanctioned  by  them,  and  that  it 
was  only  adopted  under  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  London  Union.  The 
paupers  in  London  were  not  yet  collected 
into  union  workhouses;  they  were  pro- 
vided for  by  contractors,  and  the  Com- 
missioners had  not  yet  assumed  the 
guidance  of  the  workhouses;  the  Com- 
missioners did  not  approve  of  the  dietary 
table  in  use;  it  was  only  temporarily  in 
force  ;  it  was  not  intended  to  be  perma- 
nent ;  and  being  thought  by  the  Commis- 
sioners to  be  too  large,  it  had  not  received 
their  support  or  approbation.  This  was 
the  simple  case.  With  respect  to  the 
Dudley  dietary  table  itself,  he  would  not 
then  enter  into  a  discussion  on  its  suffi- 
ciency or  insufficiency ;  but  he  must  say 
that  he  did  not  think  that  the  opinions  of 
medical  men  on  this  subject  were- always 
the  best  which  could  be  attended  to,  for 
this  was  a  dietary  for  persons  in  health, 
and  medical  men  were  more  conversant 
with  that  for  persons  who  were  sick ;  even 
in  tha^  case,  howeveri  he  knew  that  the 
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opinions  of  medical  men  varied  exceed- 
ingly. The  best  test,  undoubtedly,  was 
the  test  of  experience — the  experience 
which  had  shown  how  different  classes  and 
larg^  bodies  of  men  in  the  navy  and  other 
services  had  been  found  to  have  been  kept 
in  full  health  and  strength.  He  had  only 
to  state,  in  conclusion,  that  as  a  full  op- 
portunity would  occur  of  discussing  the 
subject,  he  hoped  that  noble  Lords  would 
not  form  a  premature  opinion  upon  it. 

The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  said,  that  as  he 
had  supported  the  measure  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Poor-laws,  he  hoped  to  be 
permitted  to  make  a  very  few  observations 
on  this  incidental  conversation.  Having 
attended  very  closely  to  the  operation  of 
the  law  since  it  had  come  into  force,  he 
must  say,  that  he  held  it  to  be  most  de- 
cidedly advisable  that  the  regulations 
of  the  union  workhouses  should  be 
wholly  under  the  control  of  the  Boards 
of  Guardians  themselves.  Those  boards 
must  necessarily  be  more  conversant 
with  the  wants  and  the  habits  of 
those  of  their  neighbours  who  by  their 
distresses  wore  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
these  workhouses,  and  he  thought  from 
experience  that  it  would  be  most  advisable 
to  leave  the  diet  and  other  regulations  to 
those  boards  without  the  exercise  of  any 
control  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners. 
He  was  also  of  opinion  that  some  decided 
alteration  must  take  place  in  the  present 
law  with  respect  to  out-door  relief.  It  had 
been  laid  down  "by  several  boards  of  guar- 
dians that  no  person  should  he  entitled  to 
relief  except  he  came  into  the  workhouse. 


draw  a  distinction  between  the  honest  and 
the  industrious,  and  the  idle,  the  dissolute, 
and  the  profligate,  and  to  the  former  class 
he  had  ur.derstood  out-door  relief  was  to 
be  afforded  in  cases  of  urgent  ntcessity. 
During  the  late  severe  frost  in  the  winter 
a  great  portion  of  the  labouring  popnla^ion 
in  Kent,  many  of  them  wlih  large  families, 
were  thrown  out  of  employment,  and 
having  only  their  labour  to  support  them, 
were  compelled  to  seek  for  pr^rochial  re- 
lief; and  it  did  seem  to  hitn  to  be  a  hard 
case  to  tell  an  honest  haid- working  man, 
who,  without  any  fault  of  his  own,  but 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  ucalher,  or  other 
causes,  had  fallen  into  temporary  distress, 
that  he  must  sell  off  his  ooods  an<l  come 
into  the  workhouse,  **  because,"  say  the 
guardians,  **  we  have  no  power  to  grant 
you  out-door  relief/'     it  was  a  case  of 


argent  necessity  when  by  a  frost  such  ai 
had  not  been  seen  in  Kent  for  the  last  teu 
or  fifteen  years,  men  were  deprived  of 
employment  and  the  means  of  support  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  and  such  a 
case  should  receive  temporary  relief.  He 
knew  it  might  be  answered  that  such  a 
man  could  be  assisted  by  a  temporary 
loan,  but  a  man  to  whom  a  loan  was 
oflfered  had  replied,  "  It  is  of  no  use  to 
grant  me  a  loan,  for  in  the  very  best 
employment  I  can  only  earn  suflicient  to 
pay  my  way  before  me,  and  therefore  I 
never  can  repay  it."  Upon  these  and  one 
or  two  other  points  he  should,  on  a  fitting 
occasion,  offer  his  opinion  on  the  law  as 
requiring  alteration.  With  respect  to  the 
dietary,  he  repeated  that  it  ought  to  be 
left  to  the  guardians  alone,  and,  in  his 
judgment,  they  ought  also  to  have  power 
to  grant  out-door  relief  in  cases  of  urgent 
nece.<silv. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  differed  altogether 
from  his  noble  Friend  who  had  just  sat 
down,  both  on  I  he  snbject  of  out-door 
relief  and  of  the  dietary.  As  to  the  out- 
door relief,  he  should  not  occupy  any 
portion  of  their  Lordsliips*  time,  because  it 
was  a  point  not  brought  under  considera- 
tion by  this  petition  ;  but  with  respect  to 
the  dietary,  he  would  observe  that  the 
prayer  of  this  petition  was  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  object  of  the  Poor-law 
Amendment  Act.  That  object  was  to 
produce  uniformity  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  where  would  be  the  uniformity  if 
every  board  of  guardians  were  to  be 
allowed  to  choose  the  dietary  of  their  own 


He  thought  the  object  of  the  new  law  was  to    workhouses.?     It  was  worthy  of  observa- 


tion, as  being  somewhat  curious,  that 
though  the  guardians  complained  of  the 
dietary  table,  the  paupers  themselves  made 
no  complaint,  and  if  he  were  not  misin- 
formed, the  paupers  in  the  workhouse, 
when  asked  the  question,  had,  with  one 
exception  only,  all  expressed  themselves 
perfectly  satisfied  with  it.  If  that  was  so, 
then,  of  what  did  this  board  of  guardians 
at  Dudley  complain  ?  They  had  not  stated 
any  inconvenience  or  mischief  that  had 
arisen  from  the  dietary  table;  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  had  himself  suggested  no 
illness  as  having  arisen  from  this  dietary  ; 
but  the  petitioners  in  a  speculative  mood 
said,  that  the  diet  was  not  suflicient,  and 
applied  to  Parliament  that  the  dietary  of 
the  city  of  London  might  be  applied  to 
Dudley.  There  was,  however,  a  great 
difference  between  the  two  cases.     In  the 
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country,  as  everybody  knew,  the  paupers 
were  supplied  with  the  best  food,  supplied 
by  contract  under  special  provisions,  while 
in  London  the  paupers  were  farmed  oui, 
as  it  was  called,  and  there  was  not  the 
same  security  that  the  best  materials  were 
there  provided;  and  again,  in  matters  of 
weight,  in  the  one  case  the  turn  of  the 
scale   would   be   given  in   favour  of  tiie 
farmer,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  turn 
of  the  scale  with  the  best  materials  would 
be  in  favour  of  the  paupers.     The  circum- 
stances of  the  two  cases,  therefore,  were 
totally  and  essentially  different.     But  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  who  had  presented  this 
petition  had  rested  his  claims  for  a  change 
upon  the  circumstance  that  the  labourers 
in  Dudley,  when  employed,  were  engaged 
at  very  hard  work,  and  that  therefore  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  up  their  strength 
when    out   of  employ,  and  that  for  this 
purpose   the   dietary   tables  sent   by   the 
Commissioners   were   insufficient.      Now, 
the  best  way  to  arrive  at  an  opinion   on 
that  subject  would  be  to  compare  the  food 
which  an   able-bodied   labourer  there  got 
when  in  employ,  and  worked  upon,  with 
that  furnished  to  him  when  in  the  work- 
house.    On    that  bead   he  had   received 
some  information.     He  had  a  calculation 
of  the  expense  of  maintaining,   not,  cer- 
tainly, a  single  able-bodied  labourer,  but 
of  such   a   man    and  his    family  out    of 
the  workhouse.     From  that  calculation  it 
appeared  that  the  family  of  an  agricultural 
labourer   in  Berkshire  would   subsist  on 
114  ounces  of  solid  food  per  week,  while 
a  similar  family  in  the  workhouse  at  Dud- 
ley would  get   137  ounces  of  solid  food 
per  week,   being  an  addition    of  nearly 
twenty-six  ounces.     From  another  state- 
ment  he   had  of  the   allowance   for   an 
agricultural    labourer,   his  wife,   and   six 
children,  out  of  the  house,  he  found  the 
difference  between   him  and  a   labouring 
man   and   his  family  in  the  Dudley  work- 
house was  an  increase  of  allowance  in  the 
workhouse  of  311b.  11  ^oz,  of  solid  food  per 
week.     It  was  true  that  in  the  matter  of 
bread  in  the  dietary  table  at  Dudley  there 
was  a  decrease  of  4lb.  7oz. ;   of  bacon  a 
decrease  of  7oz. ;  but  in  beef  there  was  an 
increase  of  5ib.,  and  of  potatoes  24ib.  per 
week ;  and   on  the  whole  the  difference 
was  an  increase  in  favour  of  the  persons  in^ 
the   Dudley  workhouse  of  311b.  11|oz. 
per  week.     It  was  not  surprising,  then, 
though  these  guardians  complained  of  the 
dietary  table;  that  the  paupers  themselves 


did  not  complain.  The  right  rev.  Prelate 
spoke  of  the  dietary  table  as  if  the 
Commissioners  had  drawn  them  up,  and 
had  adopted  the  smallest  quantity  of 
food  that  was  necessary  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  The  manner,  how* 
ever,  in  which  he  understood  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  had  adopted  this  di- 
etary table  was  this — they  took  three  or 
four  workhouses  which  had  been  subsist- 
ing previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Poor- 
law  Amendment  Act;  where  the  manage- 
ment had  been  most  correct,  and  the 
health  of  the  inmates  the  most  perfect; 
from  those  workhouses  they  selected  ieui 
many  dietary  tables,  and  sent  them  round 
to  the  different  unions,  leaving  it  to  the 
guardians  of  those  unions  to  choose  out  of 
those  three  or  four  schemes,  the  one  which 
they  most  preferred.  These  dietary  tables 
were  not,  then,  a  fanciful  project  drawn 
up  by  the  Commissioners  to  starve  the 
poor,  but  had  been  all  sanctioned  by  ex- 
perience, and  morethan  that,  this  very  Dud- 
ley dietary  table  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Assistant-Commissioner  from  the  dietary 
of  the  workhouse  of  Sedgley,  within  a  short 
distance  from  Dudley  with  an  addition  of 
a  certain  quantity  of  meat.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  did  certainly  seem  to  him 
that  the  complaint  was  utterly  groundless. 
But  the  rijjht  rev.  Prelate  had  observed, 
that  the  labour  of  the  population  of 
Dudley  was  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  that 
it  was  essential  to  keep  them  in  health. 
He  certainly  had  not  the  means  at  present 
of  comparing  the  diet  of  a  man  in  the 
workhouse  with  the  diet  of  a  man  employed 
in  full  labour  at  Dudley,  but  he  was  pre- 
pared with  a  comparison  between  the  diet 
a  man  received  in  the  Dudley  workhouse 
and  that  of  certain  persons  who  had  been 
the  subjects  of  severe  trials  of  uncommon 
labour,  and  who  had  undergone  sufferings 
of  no  ordinary  kind.  He  alluded  to 
Captain  Parry  and  his  crew  when  at  the 
North  Pole.  They  received  and  consumed 
a  less  amount  of  solid  food  each  man  by 
twenty-three  ounces,  besides  four  pounds 
q(  potatoes,  than  these  paupers  were 
receiving  and  consuming  in  the  Dudley 
workhouse  ;  nay,  according  to  the  dietary 
table  there,  the  female  paupers  each  re- 
ceived twenty  per  cent,  more  solid  food  than 
had  been  sufficient  for  Captain  Parry  and 
his  men  on  the  expedition  to  the  North 
Pole.  On  the  whole  he  submitted  that 
this  complaint  against  the  dietary  tables  at 
Dudley  was  wholly  and  entirely  groundless. 
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The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  said,  that 
in  all  his  communications  with  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  he  had  found  a  perfect 
readiness  on  the  part  of  those  gentlemen 
to  attend  to  any  representations,  and  he 
had  ever  found  them  ready,  when  a  satis- 
factory case  for  a  relaxation  of  their  rules 
was  presented  to  them,  to  concur  in  that 
relaxation.  He  had  had  numerous  com- 
munications with  the  Commissioners,  and 
had  always  found  in  them  the  greatest 
disposition  to  soften  all  those  asperities 
which  were  incident  to  a  new  system  of 
law.  In  consequence  of  a  statement  made 
by  a  noble  friend  on  a  former  evening,  he 
had  informed  himself  as  to  whether  any 
applications  had  been  made  to  the  Com- 
missioners for  a  relaxation  of  their  rules 
with  reference  to  out-door  relief,  and  he 
had  ascertained  that  from  the  county  of 
Kent  seven  such  applications  had  been 
made  to  the  Poor-law  Commissione  s  in 
consequence  of  the  distress  which  the 
continuance  of  the  late  extraordinary 
weather  had  created,  and  that  in  every 
one  of  those  seven  instances  the  relaxation 
had  been  granted.  Under  such  circum- 
stances he  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  the  power  of  relaxation  in  the  hands 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  who  were 
responsible  to  the  public,  than  to  place  the 
control  in  the  hands  of  the  guardians,  and 
he  believed  he  was  borne  out  in  that 
opinion  by  the  sentiments  which  pervaded 
the  boards  of  guardians  generally  through- 
out the  kingdom — namely,  that  they 
would  rather  fall  back  upon  the  Commis- 
sioners than  have  the  responsibility  of  dis- 
turbing the  whole  system  placed  in  their 
hands. 

The  Earl  of  Winchilseaf  notwithstanding 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Marquess, 
was  still  of  opinion  that  the  guardians 
should  have  power  to  grant  relief  in  such 
cases  of  urgent  necessity  as  he  had  alluded 
to,  wiihout  having  to  come  to  the  boaid 
of  Commissioners  in  London  to  be  enabled 
to  do  so. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  thought,  the 
boards  of  guardians  would  be  grossly 
negligent  in  their  duties  if  in  cases  of 
urgent  necessity  they  did  not  take  upon 
themselves  to  relieve  paupers  suffering 
under  such  circumstances,  and  to  apply 
afierwards  to  the  Commissioners  for  their 
sanction  to  such  a  relaxation  of  their  rules. 

Earl  Stanhope,  on  the  present  occasion, 
would  confine  his  remarks  to  one  or  two 
of  the  points  urged  in  the  petition  pre- 


sented by  the  right  rev.  Prelate.  But  fint 
he  would  allude  to  what  had  fallen  from  a 
noble  Lord  a  few  evenings  back  with 
reference  to  the  discussions  on  this  ques- 
tion in  the  country.  Did  his  noble  Friend 
mean  to  say  that  no  appeal  should  be.made 
on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  and  injured 
people  of  England — not  to  rouse  them  to 
resistance  of  the  law,  or  to  acts  of  violence 
and  outrage,  but  did  the  noble  Lord  think 
that  in  speaking  of  the  system  of  flagrant 
injustice,  of  the  most  intolerable  oppres- 
sion which  ever  yet  afflicted  any  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  very  mention 
of  which  would  make  their  ancestors  turn 
with  horror  and  indignation  in  their  graves, 
the  sentiments  and  language  ought  not  to 
be  commensurate  with  the  extent  of  the 
evils  which  that  system  had  generated? 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord,  who  he 
regretted  had  now  left  the  House,  had  said 
that  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Poor-law 
Amendment  Act  upon  the  three  Commis- 
sioners did  not  vary  from  the  powers  exist- 
ing in  other  bodies  under  the  former  law. 
Now,  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to 
anticipate  the  motion  which  he  proposed 
to  submit  on  Thursday  next,  or  to  enter 
then  into  the  powers  vested  in  the  three 
Commissioners — the  three  despots  esta- 
blished at  Somerset-house  under  an  Actr^ 
Parliament.  He  wished  to  confine  Vne 
discussion  on  Thursday  simply  \,<r  the 
operation  of  this  bill,  and  to  make  the 
legality  of  those  persons  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a  separate  motion  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  Easter  recess ;  but 
he  defied  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  to 
state  any  other  instance  in  the  history  of 
the  country  in  which  any  man,  or  body 
of  men  were  empowered  by  law  to  frame 
rules,  orders,  and  regulations,  having^ 
the  force  and  effect  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  Commissioners  were 
not  responsible  to  the  Parliament  or 
the  Government;  their  rules  had  never 
been  brought  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Government  or  Parliament,  they  having 
acted  in  such  a  way  as  to  evade  the 
necessity  of  bringing'  their  rules  under 
the  inspection  of  Parliament.  The  Act 
stated  that  any  rules  applied  to  more 
than  one  union  were  to  be  general,  and  to 
be  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
Parliament  for  its  approbation  ;  but  they 
had  not  made  their  rules  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  bring  them  within  the  Act. 
Notwithstanding  the  eulogistic  manner 
in  which  the  noble  Earl  had  spoken  of 
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the  diet  of  the  union  workhouses,  which 
were,  in  fact,  so  many  prisons,  and  prisons 
of  the  worst  description,  he  must  repeat 
that  the  diet  was  inferior  in  all  respects  to 
that  of  any  common  gaol  in  the  kingdom. 
The  noble  Earl  opposite  seemed  to  know 
nothing — [a  laugh] — he  should  be  al- 
lowed, he  hoped,  to  finish  the  sentence — 
the  noble  Earl  seemed  to  know  nothing 
of  that  monstrous  instance  of  cruelty  and 
oppression  which  had  been  developed  in 
the  firidgewater  Union.  He  did  not  think 
the  noble  Earl  had  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  case  as  developed  by  that  mass  of 
evidence  produced  by  Mr.  John  Bowen. 
[The  Earl  of  Radnor  :  1  know  something 
about  it.]  By  that  evidence  it  was  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  any  reasonable  and 
impartial  man  that  the  inmates  of  that 
workhouse  had  perished  of  disease  brought 
on  by  being  drenched  with  water  gruel. 
Those  poor  persons,  who  had  been  made 
the  victims  of  a  cruel  system,  had  com- 
mitted no  offence,  but  they  were  guilty  of 
poverty,  and  therefore  they  were  put  on  a 
water  gruel  diet  which  killed  them.  The 
noble  Earl  had  talked  about  the  practical 
working  of  this  measure,  and  then  he 
quoted  in  a  triumphant  manner  the  case 
of  Captain  Parry  and  his  crew  at  the 
North  Pole.  That  was  an  extreme  case 
indeed.  Captain  Parry  knew  that  he  had 
a  limited  stock  of  provisions,  and  there- 
fore, that  unless  he  diminished  the  allow- 
ance to  his  crew  in  time,  having  no  pros- 
pect of  an  increase,  and  not  knowing 
when  a  fresh  supply  might  be  obtained, 
they  were  likely  to  be  reduced  to  all  the 
horrors  of  actual  starvation.  As  to  the 
notion  of  the  noble  Earl  that  these  com- 
plaints were  unfounded,  because  the  pau- 
pers themselves  had  not  complained,  he 
should  like  to  know  what  channel  for 
complaint  was  open  to  them  ?  He  wished 
to  know  whether  they  were  not  under  that 
state  of  oppression  and  coercion  that  they 
would  be  punished  for  being  disorderly 
and  insubordinate  if  they  complained  ? 
If  the  paupers  were  not  afraid  of  being 
punished,  he  was  sure  that  innumerable 
complaints  would  have  been  heard  by  this 
time.  He  had  conversed  with  some  of 
the  unfortunate  inmates  of  union  work- 
houses, and  they  had  told  him— to  use 
their  own  words—  they  were  **  near  being 
starved  to  death.''  It  was  mentioned  by 
him  incidentally,  but  it  was  not  a  minor 
point,  that  the  strength  of  the  labourers 
was  much  reduced  by  the  diet  in  the 


union  workhouses.  That  was  an  impor- 
tant fact,  considering  the  labourers  them- 
selves and  the  public  at  large.  But  there 
was  something  still  worse,  that  these  poor 
people  should  be  treated  recklessly  by 
those  who  were  called  guardians,  but  who 
were,  in  fact,  mere  tools  and  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  the  three  Commissioners 
in  London,  having  no  power  voluntarily 
to  redress  their  wrongs  or  to  mitigate 
their  sufferings.  He  was  in  no  way  pre- 
pared for  this  discussion,  not  having  been 
apprised  of  the  intention  of  the  right  rev. 
Prelate,  otherwise  he  should  have  brought 
evidence  to  prove  to  the  noble  Earl  that 
he  was  quite  mistaken  as  to  what  he  had 
stated  with  regard  to  the  dietary  table. 
What  the  noble  Earl  had  stated,  however, 
did  not  prove  that  the  pauper  in  the 
workhouse  was  too  well  fed,  but  that  the 
labourer  out  of  the  workhouse  was  too  ill 
fed.  The  observations  of  the  noble  Earl 
were  well-answered,  too,  by  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Commissioners  themselves, 
who  said,  that  the  pauper  in  the  work- 
house should  not  be  better  fed  than  the 
labourer  out  of  it. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  would  not  have 
risen  on  the  present  occasion  if  the  noble 
Earl  who  had  just  sat  down  had  not  stated 
that  paupers  in  workhouses  were  not  per- 
mitted to  make  complaints  to  the  guar- 
dians. [Earl  Stanhope  :  Such  is  the  case 
generally  speaking.]  Did  the  noble  Earl 
know  where  that  was  the  case  ?  Had  he, 
since  the  House  last  met,  visited  any 
union  workhouse  and  inquired  if  any 
person  had  ever  been  punished  for  making 
any  complaint  ?  He  conceived  that  his 
noble  Friend  cast  a  gross  libel,  if  he  would 
permit  him  to  use  that  word,  but  not  of- 
fensively to  him,  upon  the  guardians, 
when  lie  said  that  they  did  anything  so 
unconstitutional  and  so  illegal.  Did  he 
know  who  the  guardians  were?  —  that 
they  were  persons  elected  by  a  majority 
of  their  fellow  parishioners,  in  many  in- 
stances from  the  middle  classes  of  the 
people  of  this  country  ?  Did  he,  then, 
wish  to  charge  them  with  punishing  a  man 
for  making  a  complaint?  He  (the  Duke 
of  Richmond)  had  visited  several  work- 
houses, and  was  in  the  habit,  when  in  the 
country,  of  visiting  one  workhouse  in  an 
union  where  he  was  a  guardian,  twice  a« 
week,  and  he  always  asked  every  individual 
whether  he  had  any  complaint  to  make. 
Did  his  noble  Friend  mean  to  say  that  a 
roan  would  b^  punished  for  making  a 
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complaint   after  this  ?     If  the  guardians 
wished  to  punish  him,  how  could  they  doit? 
They  had  not  the  power  to  do  it.  When  a 
complaint  was  made,  the  whole  board  lis- 
tened to  it,    and   investigated   it.      His 
noble  Friend,  he  believed,  did  not  wish  to 
exaggerate  ;  for  his  noble  Friend  thought 
he  had  a  very  good  case,  though  that  was 
not   his  opinion.     Let  his  noble  Friend, 
then,  put  his  case  without  straining  it  fur- 
ther  than    justice  and    propriety    would 
warrant.     He  would  ask   the  noble  Earl 
and  those  persons  with  whom  he  was  now 
connected,  who  were  paiil  to  go  about  the 
country  to  distribute  handbills   calling  on 
the  labourers  and  the  people  generally  not 
o   obey  this  law— he  would    ask    those 
numerous  travelling  agents,  whether  they 
knew  any  instance  of  a  man  being  pun- 
ished  for  making  a  complaint  to  a  board 
of    guardians  ?     As    there    would    be    a 
sufficient    opportunity   hereafter   to    dis- 
cuss other  points  which  had  been  touch- 
ed upon,  he    would  pass  on  to   remark, 
that   he    was    certainly   of  opinion    that 
the  workhouse  relief  ought  not  to  be  bet- 
ter than  the  sustenance  and  living  which 
men  could  get  by  their  labour  out  of  the 
workhouse;  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
much  better  if  wages  could  be  raised  to 
an  amount  which  would  enable  the  labourer 
to  live  and  bring  up  his   family  in  a  better 
way  than  in  some  cases  it  was  pos3ii;le  at 
present.     But  he  did  not  know  what  Le- 
gislative enactments  could  be   passed  to 
produce   that  effect.      He   supposed    his 
noble  Friend  was  not  prepared  to  propose 
a  new  rate  of  wages  ;  he  supposed  that  was 
a  matter  which  he  would  leave  to  the  em- 
ployers of  the  labourers.      He  knew  that  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  wages  had  got 
up  as  much  as  could  bo  expected,  and  as 
much  as  they  would  get   up.     [Earl  Sian- 
hope, — They  are  lower.]  His  noble  Friend 
might   say  they   were   lower,   but  he   was 
quite  certain  that  his  noble  Friend   would 
have  much   difficulty  in    proving   that   in 
some  instances.   When,  however,  the  noble 
Earl   brought  the   whole   case  before  the 
House,  that  would  be  the  time  to  discuss  it 
at  length.     He  only  hoped  the  noble  Earl 
would  not  overstate  the  question  so  much 
as  to  say  that  paupers  dare   not  make  a 
complaint.     That   was   a    proof   that    his 
noble  Friend  had  never  acted  as  a  guardian, 
because   every   one    who   had    filled    that 
office  knew   that  paupers  did   bring  com- 
plaints under  their  consideration. 

Earl  Stanhope  had    not    attended    the 


meetings  of  guardians.     Heaven  forbid  that 
he  should  !     He  would  not  by  his  presence 
recognise  the  illegal  and  unconstitutional 
power   of    the   Poor-law    Commissioners. 
He  would  be  no  party  to  their  proceedings. 
As  to  what  the  noble  Duke  had  said  with 
regard  to  complaints,  he  begged  to  inform 
him  that  one  of  the  most  respectable  and 
humane  guardians  of  that  union  in  which 
he  (Earl   Stanhope)  resided,  was   so  dis- 
gusted   with    the    conduct  of    the   other 
guardians,    and  with  the   cruelty  and  in- 
humanity of  the  law,  that  he  refused  any 
longer  to  act.     He  would  on  a  future  oc- 
casion  furnish   the  noble    Duke   and  the 
House  with  more  facts,  but  he  would  just 
mention  the  case  of  a  family  who  from  the 
refusal  of  any   relief  in   addition  to    the 
scanty  earnings  of  a  labouring  man  were 
now  perishing  by  disease,  produced,  as  an 
eminent  physician  well  known  to  the  noble 
Lord  had  assured  him,  by  cold  and  hunger. 
Such  facts  must   speak   trumpet-tongued 
to  the    people    of   this    country.      With 
respect  to  what  the  noble  Duke  had  said 
about  his  being  in  correspondence  with 
persons  who  were  calling  on  the  people  to 
resist   the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act,  he 
would  say  that  he  had  the  happiness  and 
honour  to  be  in  frequent  and  almost  daily 
communication   with  a  great  number  of 
persons  who  were  engaged  zealously  and 
patriotically  in  resisting  or  opposing,  but 
by  legal  and  constitutional   means,  that 
most  diabolical  statute;    but  he  denied, 
and  he  believed   it  could  not  have  taken 
place  without  coming  to  his  knowledge, 
that  any  handbills  had  been  carried  aboat 
calling  on  the  people,  or  any  portion  of 
the  people,  of  this  country,  to  a  violent 
and  forcible  resistance  to  the  law.     No 
man  felt,  or  could  feel,  a  greater  detesta- 
tion of  that  law  than  he  did,  but  he  had 
often  solemnly  conjured  the  people  of  this 
country,  in  letters,  in  publications,  and  in 
speeches,  to    persevere  as  long  as   they 
could  in  a  legal  and   constitutional  mode 
of  proceeding  to  procure  the  alteration  of 
this  illegal  and  unconstitutional  measure. 
The  Bishop  of  Exeter  wished  to  make 
a  few  observations,  and  he  would  strictly 
confine  them  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Radnor)  who  had 
thought  fit  to  say,  what  he  believed  no 
other  person  in  that  House  would   say- 
that  the  complaint  on    the  part  of  the 
petitioners   was    groundless.      What  the 
noble  Earl  had  said  with  regard  to  him 
was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  ;  bat 
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he  was  bound  to  say  for  the  guardians 
from  whom  the  pelitioii  came,  that  if  ever 
there  was  a  case  which  less  than  another 
deserved  such  a  censure,  it  was  that  which 
they  had  brought  forward.  They  stated 
that  the  diet  table  which  they  had  put 
aside  for  the  adoption  of  the  London 
table  was  not  sufficient  for  the  due  suste- 
nance of  the  very  laborious  persons  for 
whom  it  was  intended.  He  would  call  to 
the  recollection  of  their  Lordships  one 
point,  that  those  persons,  who  were  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  of  forges,  and  who 
underwent  labour  and  fatigue  of  necessity 
much  greater  than  any  endured  by  agri- 
cultural labourers,  were  to  be  allowed  by 
that  diet  table  for  half  the  week  1  jlb.  of 
bread,  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
cheese,  and  one  pint  and  a  half  of  gruel 
per  day.  Would  the  noble  Earl,  or  any 
human  being,  say  in  the  face  of  that  state- 
ment, that  those  honourable  men,  the 
guardians  of  the  Dudley  Union,  had  made 
a  groundless  and  frivolous  complaint,  be- 
cause they  thought  that  such  a  dietary 
was  une(jual  to  the  proper  sustenance  of 
the  poor  committed  to  their  charge? 
What !  was  that  the  scale  of  living  to  be 
laid  down  for  those  persons,  and  were 
they  then  to  be  told  by  the  noble  Earl, 
who  was  revelling  in  wealth,  well  em- 
ployed, he  sincerely  believed — who  en- 
joyed great  riches,  dispensed  to  those 
about  him,  he  sincerely  believed,  with 
much  kindness  and  liberalitv,  and  who 
was  possessed  of  one  of  those  noble  for- 
tunes which  had  descended  from  one  of 
the  ancient  aristocracy  of  England — were 
they  to  be  told  by  such  a  man,  forsooth, 
that  this  was  a  groundless  complaint  ? 
Were  they  to  be  told,  that  labouring  men, 
who  were  accustomed  to  earn  their  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  in  more  than 
the  ordinary  sense,  working  and  toiling  as 
they  did,  before  heat  issuing  from  iron 
furnaces,  a  task  which  none  of  their 
Lordships,  not  even  the  strongest  of  them, 
would  be  able  to  endure  for  a  single  hour, 
ought  only  to  have  such  a  sustenance 
given  to  them  as  would  neither  support 
them  when  in  health,  nor  preserve  their 
health  until  the  season  of  employment 
returned,  and  that  to  complain  that  no 
better  sustenance  was  afforded  to  them 
was  a  groundless  complaint  ?  Was  it  to 
be  said  that  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  cheese  per  day  was  sufficient  to  keep 
up  the  strength  of  labouring  men  such  as 
he  had  described  ?  The  noble  ISarl  had  en- 


deavoured to  show  that  the  complaint  was 
groundless,  because  the  guardians  had 
taken  the  means  of  redress  into  their  own 
hands,  and  adopted  the  diet  table  permitted 
to  be  used  in  the  city  of  London.  The 
noble  Earl  had  also  referred  to  the  dietary  in 
the  neighbouring  workhouse  of  Sedgley,  but 
that  place  was  occupied,  he  believed,  only 
by  the  aged  and  the  infirm ;  and  in  that 
case  he  could  well  understand  that  a  spare 
diet  might  have  been  sufficient.  But  he 
ventured  to  say,  that  it  was  impossible  in 
the  other  case  that  human  existence  could 
be  sustained  in  a  robust  and  healthy  con- 
dition by  such  a  diet,  and  he  appealed  to 
common  sense,  whether  the  petitioners 
who  condemned  the  diet  table  were  wrong 
or  not;  and  he  asked,  whether  it  were  not 
a  dietary  inconsistent  with  the  health  and 
strength  which,  in  the  present  case,  ought 
to  be  kept  up  ?  The  petition  had  been 
put  into  his  hands  because  he  was  rather 
peculiarly  connected  with  the  district 
whence  the  petition  came,  having  the 
honour  to  be  a  trustee  of  the  greatest  pro- 
perty in  that  neighbourhood,  on  which  the 
greatest  number  of  workmen  were  em- 
ployed ;  and  he  was  proud  to  have  the 
confidence  of  the  petitioners,  who  had 
called  upon  him  to  bring  this  complaint 
forward.  The  labour  of  the  coal  miners 
was  not  greater  than  that  performed  by  the 
people  spoken  of  in  the  petition.  Any 
noble  Lord  who  was  acquainted  with 
Durham  must  know  that  nothing  could 
enable  the  men  to  go  through  their  labour 
in  the  coal  mines,  except  the  very  gener- 
ous diet  upon  which  they  lived,  feeding  as 
they  did,  and  were  obliged  to  feed,  upon 
the  very  best  meat  and  food  that  the  mar- 
kets  could  procure. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  admitted,  that  the 
men  in  question  might  require  a  generous 
diet  while  at  work,  but  he  submitted  to 
any  man  of  common  sense  whether  when 
they  were  not  at  work  such  a  diet  would 
be  necessary,  and  whether  it  were  not 
likely  to  produce  illness,  and  fevers,  and 
totally  to  disqualify  them  from  labour. 

Petition  laid  on  the  table. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday y  March  12,  1838. 

MiNUTBS.]  Bills.  Read  a  first  time :— Prison  Discipline 
(ScoUand) ;  Bankrupts*  Estates  (Scotland) ;  and  Bank- 
ruptcy (Scotland). — Read  a  second  time :— Dissenten 
Declaration. 

Fishguard  Harbour.^    Mr.  Pouleii 
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Thomson  moved  the  second  reading  of  the 
Fishguard  Harbour  Bill.  As  it  was  quite 
a  new  proceedin<;  for  a  person  in  his  situa- 
tion to  bring  in  a  private  Bill  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  (iovernmcut,  he  would  state 
the  grounds  on  which  he,  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  trade  of  the  countrv,  and  on  behalf 
of  the  Government,  had  introduced  this 
measure.  With  the  circumstances  relating 
to  Fishguard  Harbour  the  House  was 
already  acquainted.  A  Bill  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  harbour  of  Fishguard 
had  passed  the  Legislature  lust  Session, 
l-jite  in  the  autumn  his  attention  had  been 
called  to  its  provisions  by  the  shipowners 
of  the  country,  and  certainly  a  more  ex- 
traordinary Bill  he  had  never  read.  There 
was  a  clause  in  the  Bill  by  which  the  limits 
of  the  harbour  were  pointed  out,  and  those 
limits  were  described  to  be  certain  points 
on  the  coast  of  Wales  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Irish  coast,  extending  to  the  port 
of  WVxford  on  tlse  other.  Bv  one  of  the 
schedules  annexed  to  the  Act  it  was  pro- 
vided that  every  foreign  vessel  passing 
within  those  limits  should  pay  a  toll  of 
3fL  per  ton,  and  every  British  vessel 
2d. ;  so  that  it  was  clear,  that  every 
vessel  passing  up  the  Irish  Channel  would 
be  subject  to  this  tax.  There  was  another 
schedule  to  the  Act,  which  subjected  all 
goods,  of  whatever  description,  landed 
within  the  limits  of  the  harbour,  to  the 
payment  of  a  certain  harbour  duty  ;  and 
he  was  informed  that  under  the  operation 
of  this  part  of  the  Act  all  goeds  which  were 
landed  on  any  part  of  the  Welsh  coast, 
or  on  any  part  of  the  Irish  coast  within 
the  limitb  assigned  to  the  harbour  by  the 
Act,  even  within  the  port  of  Wexford  it- 
self, would  have  to  pay  a  duty.  He  must 
remark,  that  no  blame  could  attach  to  the 
Government  for  permitting  such  a  Bill  as 
this  to  pass,  as  Government  had  no  op|)or- 
tunity  of  examining  all  the  details  of  pri- 
vate Bills.  In  justice,  however,  to  the 
promoters  of  that  measure,  he  must  repeat 
their  statement,  that  early  in  the  Session  a 
copy  of  the  Bill  was  forwarded  to  the 
Admiralty,  another  to  the  Custom-house, 
and  another  to  the  Trinity-house.  They 
stated  also  tliat  the  Admiralty  had  made  an 
amendment  in  one  of  the  clauses^  and  the 
Trinitv-liouse  two  amendments  in  the  Bill. 
But  he  would  observe  that  the  Admiralty 
made  amendments  in  bills  solely  with  a  re- 
ference to  their  own  jurisdiction,  the  Tri- 
nity-house solely  with  reference  to  lights, 
and  the  Custom-house  to  the  question  of  du- 
ties. No  copy  of  the  Bill  had,  howeveri  been 


sent  to  the  department  over  which  he  pre- 
sided, although  that  department  was  most 
affected  by  its  operation,  and  although,  if 
the  attention  of  that  department  had  been 
particularly  called  to  the  Bill,  it  would  at 
once  have  taken  it  into  consideration.  But 
even  if  a  copy  of  the  Bill  had  been  sent  to 
his  department,  it  would  not  alter  the  case, 
and  he  was  surprised  that  the  parties, 
knowing  as  they  must  have  known  the 
objections  entertained  by  the  House  against 
a  passing-toll — knowing  also  that  he  had 
declared  that  the  Government  would  never 
sanction  such  a  charge— he  was  surprised, 
he  repeated,  that  the  Gentlemen  who  liad 
the  conduct  of  the  Bill  had  not  thought  it 
right  to  call  his  attention  or  the  attention 
of  the  Government  to  it.  He  considered 
their  conduct  the  more  strange,  as  two  of 
the  directors  of  the  company  were  Members 
of  Parliament.  He  owned,  therefore,  that  he 
did  not  think  that  the  case  was  one  in  which 
the  House  was  called  upon  to  exercise  any 
peculiar  forbearance,  and  he  had,  in  conse- 
quence, brought  in  the  present  Bill  to  repeal 
the  clause  relating  to  these  tolls  simply  and 
entirely.  If  the  parties  chose  to  prosecute 
their  Bill,  and  make  it  appear  to  a  Com* 
mittee  that  they  ought  to  have  a  right  to 
levy  some  toll,  let  them  do  so,  but  he 
thought  that  in  the  meanwhile  it  was  only 
right  to  save  the  trade  of  the  country  from 
the  heaven  burden  to  which  it  would  be 
subjected  if  the  clause  to  which  he  objected 
were  allowed  to  remain  law.  One  word 
as  to  the  allegation  that  the  company 
having  incurred  a  great  expenditure,  ought 
to  be  protected.  The  Bill  received  the 
Uoyal  assent  on  the  15th  of  July  last,  and 
on  the  7th  of  September  following  an  adver- 
tisement appeared,  stating  that  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  company  under  the  Act  of 
Parliament  were  now  completed,  and  calling 
on  the  shareholders  for  the  first  instalment 
of  1  /.  per  share.  This  warranted  liim  in  say- 
ing that  the  company  could  not  have  incurred 
any  great  expense.  Upon  the  grounds  he 
had  stated,  therefore,  he  now  moved  the  se. 
cond  reading  of  the  Fishguard  Harbour  Bill. 

Sir  R,  Philipps  considered  that  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  the  parties  who  had  em- 
burked  their  capital  in  this  underlakiog 
to  repeal  this  clause,  and  he  therefore 
moved  that  the  Bill  be  read  that  dflty  six 
months. 

Sir  J,  Owen,  in  seconding  the  amend- 
ment, observed,  that  it  would  be  a  most 
extraordinary  course  to  pass  an  Act  one 
Session  and  repeal  it  the  next.  A  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  notwithstanding 
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what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said, 
had  been  invested  by  the  Company  on  the 
faith  of  this  Act  of  Parliament,  and  it 
would  be  most  unjust  to  take  away  their 
property  by  means  of  the  Bill  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  now  introduced. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  think, 
that  parties  interested  in  private  bills 
were  bound  to  submit  a  copy  to  the 
consideration  of  his  department.  He, 
on  the  contrary,  would  say,  that  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  held  office,  and  as 
he  presumed  received  compensation  for 
their  labours  in  the  public  service  ought  to 
look  into  those  Bills  themselves.  In 
former  times  and  under  former  Govern- 
ments, a  law  officer  of  the  Crown,  who 
was  called  the  Attorney-General's  devil, 
inspected  all  Bills  that  passed  through  the 
House.  [Mr.  P,  Thomson:  All  public 
Bills — not  private  Bills.]  Well,  but  surely 
tbiffhad  the  effect  of  a  public  Bill,  and 
therefore  ought  to  have  been  examined  by 
the  Government.  He  would  ask  the 
House,  admitting  that  a  toll  was  levied, 
whether  there  were  no  advantages  gained 
in  return  ?  Was  not  this  a  great  harbour 
of  refuge,  and  ought  not  the  shipping  of 
the  country  to  pay  for  protection  afforded 
to  them  at  a  great  outlay  ?  He  need  not 
press  this  point  further,  and  he  should 
only  say,  that  be  cordially  supported  the 
amendment. 

Sir  /.  Graham  said,  that  if  the  Bill 
which  passed  last  Session  were  now  under 
discussion,  be  should  be  as  much  opposed 
to  a  passing-toll  as  any  Member  in  the 
House.  He  thought,  however,  that  the 
course  which  had  been  taken  was  some- 
what unprecedented.  For  the  first  time 
in  his  life  he  found  himself  opposed  to  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  backed  by  the  whole 
weight  and  influence  of  the  Government, 
fighting  on  a  private  Bill.  The  Bill  which 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature 
last  Session  was  one  which  passed 
through  all  the  ordinary  forms  by  which 
their  proceedings  were  guarded,  and  yet, 
after  creating  a  corporate  body,  and  en- 
dowing them  with  all  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  a  corporation,  the  House  was 
now  called  upon  to  rescind  the  contract  to 
which  they  had  set  their  seal,  and  to  revoke 
the  authority  which  had  been  delegated  to 
them  by  Parliament.  Every  proper  notice 
had  been  given  by  the  parlies  to  the  public 
departments,  and,  independent  of  the 
alterations  made  by  the  Admiralty  and  the 
Trinity  House,  it    was  evident   that   the 


Treasury  had  made  an  admendment  in 
the  Bill,  as  there  was  a  clause  by  which  a 
power  was  given  to  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Treasury  to  reduce  the  passing-toll 
with  reference  to  foreign  ships,  and  an 
agent  of  the  Commissioners  was  authorised 
to  see  that  the  work  was  properly  exe- 
cuted. He  was  informed  also  that  the 
Bill  was  sent  also  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  that  a  copy  of  the  Bill  was  now  in 
that  House,  with  annotations  marked 
upon  it  which  had  been  made  by  the  Hmrd 
of  Trade.  The  Bill  was  sent  up  id  ;he 
other  House  in  the  month  of  May;  and 
having  been  carefully  examined  there,  it 
received  several  amendments,  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  that  it  should  be 
brought  down  to  the  House  of  Commons 
again.  It  was  accordingly  brought  down 
in  July.  The  Bill,  he  would  observe, 
had,  during  the  course  of  last  Session, 
received  the  sanction  and  support  of  the 
Irish  Members  of  that  House,  Fishguard 
being  only  at  a  distance  of  forty-five 
miles  from  the  Irish  coast,  and  in  the 
preamble  of  the  Bill  it  was  declared  to  be 
a  **  harbour  of  great  importance,  and 
well  adapted  for  a  harbour  of  refuge." 
The  importance  of  the  undertaking 
being  thus  established,  he  called  on 
the  House  to  consider  the  gross  in- 
justice of  this  procedure.  The  directors 
had  a  local  interest  in  the  progress  of  the 
work — an  interest  much  greater  than  the 
amount  of  their  instalments ;  and  a  ma- 
jority of  these  directors  were  empowered 
by  law  to  compel  all  the  remaining  sub- 
scribers to  pay  up  the  amount  of  their 
subscriptions,  the  generality  of  those  sub- 
scribers being,  he  would  observe,  the 
great  capitalists  of  London.  And, 
although  |this  compulsory  power  on  the 
part  of  the  directors  remain  untouched, 
the  House  was  proceeding,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  to  withdraw  from  the  sub- 
scribers all  possible  chance  of  remunera- 
tion. A  more  gross  act  of  injustice  he 
had  never  heard  of.  He  was  authorised 
to  state,  on  the  part  of  a  number  of 
subscribers,  that  if  the  Bill  were  with- 
drawn for  the  present,  they  were  quite 
ready  to  enter  into  an  amicable  considera- 
tion of  this  question — to  modify,  if  so 
required,  to  the  utmost  extent  that  was 
reasonable,  the  Bill  of  last  Session,  to 
retrench  from  it  all  that  was  extravagant 
in  its  provisions,  and  subject  the  whole 
matter  to  a  sufficient  control  on  the  part 
of  Government.    The  only  thing  which 
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the  subscribers  desired  was,  that  they 
might  be  secured  a  fair  and  moderate 
amount  of  remuucration  for  the  amount  of 
capital  employed  by  them  in  this  under- 
taking. For  his  part,  he  would -say,  that  he 
had  never  heard  of  anything  more  unjust 
than  the  absolute  and  unconditional  repeal 
of  the  passing-toll  clause,  by  which  the  sub- 
scribers would  be  deprived  of  all  chance 
of  remuneration. 

Mr.    Aldtrman   Thompson    hoped    the 
House  would  not  adopt  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the   right  hon.  Baronet.     He  had 
said  that  great  injustice  would  be  done  to 
those  capitalists  who  had  embarked  their 
money   in   this   undertaking.     In  looking 
into  the  Bill   he  found  thai   a  second  call 
couM  not  be  made  in  less  than  six  months 
after    the  preceding    one;    coiisequenlly, 
.  had  all  the  company  obeyed  the  call,  but 
1/.    per    share    could    have    been    sub- 
scribed,  and    the    probability    was,  after 
the    notice   given     by  the    President   of 
the    Board     of  Trade,    that    the   powers 
given    to    this    corporation    by    the  Act 
of  last    Session     were    inexpedient   and 
unjust,  that  these  parties  would  not  have 
proceeded  to  expend  the  money  already 
paid.      The    Bill   had  passed  the  House 
through  inadvertence ;  because,  after  two 
Bills  of  a  similar  nature  relating  to  Scar- 
borough and  Bridlington  had  been  rejected, 
could  it  be  supposed   that  if  the  attention 
of  the  House  had  been   directed   to  this 
Bill  it  would  have  been  ])ass(.d?     It  had 
been  stated  by  the  hon.  Menjber  for  Car- 
narvon that  Fishguai'l  wasaharbour.  That 
he  dein'ed,  for  it  wns   only  ii   roadstead; 
and  if  the   l]ous<'    permitied  this  Bill   to 
remain  on  the  statute-hook  it  would  form 
a  precedent  lo**  every  insiijniiicant  fishing 
town  in  the  prineipilily   of  Wales  estab- 
lishing a  harbour,  and  on  this  principle, 
that  the  paitics  should  n(;t  be  accountable 
as  to  the  n:odo  in   which  tlic  monies  col- 
lected   slionUl  bo  expended.     There   was 
no    provision   for  the   reduction   of   tolls. 
The  (jucsticni  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House  was  whether  the   parties  had  made 
out  a  case  to  justify  the  House  in  allowing 
thtm  to    t.ix    every   ship   j)assing  up   St. 
George's  Channel,  and  to  declare  that  the 
poit  of  Wexfuid  foruicd  part  and   parcel  | 
of  Fishguard  harbour     He  admitted  that 
the  precedent  might   be  inconvenient,  but 
it  was  quite   impossible  for  them  to  allow 
sneh  an  Art  to  remain  on  the  statute  book. 
As    an    individual    rf presenting    a    large 
shipping  conmiunity  he  felt  himself  much 
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indebted  to  the  right  hon.  Gentlemaii  for 
coming  forward  with  the  present  measare. 
Sir  G.  Strickland  observed,  that  the 
principle  was  against  passing-tolls,  and 
therefoie,  he  would  support  the  Bill.  He 
contended  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleroan 
was  fully  justified  in  bringing  it  forward, 
as  the  Bill  was  not  a  private  one,  but  one 
of  a  public  nature,  which  materially  af- 
fected the  interests  of  a  large  class  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects. 

Mr.  H.  Hinde  observed,  that  the  oely 
argument  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (the 
Member  for  Pembroke)  against  the  Bill 
was,  that  it  was  unprecedented.  Now 
he  (Mr.  Hinde)  would  instance  the 
case  of  the  Glasgow  Lottery  Bill,  by 
which  extravagant  powers  were  conferred 
upon  a  company,  and  which  was  subse- 
quently repealed.  That  would  show,  that 
the  present  course  was  not  without  pre- 
cedent. 

iMr.  A,  Chapman  considered  the  Act 
that  had  passed  during  the  last  session  to 
atrocious  that  the  House  ought  riot  to 
hesitate  a  moment  to  pass  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the 
passing-toll  clause. 

Mr.  O'Connell  could  assure  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  opposite  that  he  had  been 
misled  with  respect  to  the  statement  made 
at  a  meeting  of  Irish  Members  relatiTe  to 
the  Bill.  There  had  been  a  meeting  with 
respect  to  a  railroad  to  join  the  harbour, 
at  which  there  had  been  mention  made  of 
the  harbour,  but  if  they  had  known  that 
tolls  were  to  be  inflicted  upon  ships  they 
would  have  risen  in  a  moment,  and  thrown 
overboard  railroad,  harbour,  and  all. 

Viscount  Sandon  would  give  the  Bill  his 
warmest  support.  1 1  was  impossible  that  Par- 
liament knowingly  could  give  its  sanction  to 
a  Bill  imposing  such  a  heavy  tax  upon  the 
shipping  interests  without  there  being  the 
slightest  prospect  of  any  benefit  to  be  de* 
rived  by  that  interest  from  the  harbour  in 
question.  He  thought,  however,  that  a 
Committee  should  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  amount  of  money  which  had  been 
expended  upon  the  faith  of  the  clause  in 
question,  in  order  to  that  being  repaid  out 
of  the  public  funds. 

Sir  F,  Trench  cordially  supported  the 
Bill.  He  considered  the  former  Bill^ 
which  this  was  intended  to  repeal,  as  one 
of  the  most  unjust  and  extravagant  jobs 
which  had  ever  come  before  the  House, 
and  he  took  blame  to  himself  for  not  being 
aware  of  the  unjust  provisions  of  the  Bill 
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when  it  wa*  before  the  House,  and  called  j  Fitzalan,  Lord 
hon.  Members'  attention  to  it.  '  Fleetwood,  P.  H 

Lord  G.  Somerset  wished  lo  know  from  i  '^°"'  ^- 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  something  more  1  v'^'miIih'  i  w 
of  the  real  merits  of  the  case.      He  should  '  Gordon   R. 
like    to   know    whether     the    Government    Core,  o'.  W. 
would  give  its  sanction  to  a  fase  of  com-     Greene,  T, 
(lensation  to    those  parties   being   brought     Grey.SirC.  E. 
before  the   House,  because  they  had  ad-    Grimsdiich,  T, 
vanced  sums  of  money  on  the  faiih  of  tin 
Act  of  Parliament  being  pjssed  ?     Upo 
the  answer  which  he  might  receive  woul 
depend  hU  vote,  because  he  thought  jui 
tice  ought  to  be  done  to  those  parties. 

Mr.  P.  Thomsoniiid  n 

particii  to  the   Bill  had 

when  they  neglected  lo  send  a  copy  of  the 

Bill   to  the  Board   of  Trade.      He    fl 

willing,  however,  to  admit,  that  there  z 

peared  to  be  some  degree  of  hardship 

the  case,  and  if  there  was  any  question 

compensation,  lh.it  might  be  discussed  in    Inon,  S. 

the  Committee,  but  he  thought  It  would  be    Ir»ing,  J. 

»ery  difficult  to    make  out  a  case  which  i-J^"*^!^: 

would  warrant  the  House  to  grant  money. 

The    House   divided     on    the    origins 
Motion— Ayes    181:  Noes  20;    Majority  '  Lambion' h' 
161.  ■  ■     ■ 


Parrott,  J, 
Fallen,  J.  W. 
Pease,  J. 
Philpotts,  I. 
Pi  got,  R. 

PI  an  la,  right  hon.  J. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
:,R. 


llalford,  H. 
llastie,  A. 
[byes.  Sir  E. 
HiUborouEh,  Earl  of 
Hinde,J.  11. 
Hobhouse, 


It  think,  that  the  .  Hodges,  T.  L. 
I   their  dntv  i  Hodgs< 


Houldswonh,  T. 
llowick,  Viscouni 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hume,  J. 


James,  Sir  VV.  C. 

rd,  hon.  A.  F. 


List  of  the  Ayes. 


Aglionby,  Major 
Alsager,  Captain 
Anson,  Jion.  Colonel 
Arclibold,  R. 


Bai 


)9ll,  N. 


Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Canning,  rl.  hn.  Sir  S. 

Casllereagb,  Visct. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Chapman,  A. 
Claj;,  ■■■ 


.  A. 
Baring,  hon.  P. 
Barnard,  E.  O. 
Barry,  G.  S. 
fialeson,  Sir  R. 
Bell,  M. 

Beiiiinck,  Lord  G. 
Bethel!,  R. 
Bewes,  T. 
Blackburne,  1. 
Blennei basse tt,  A. 
Blunt,  Sir  C, 
Bradshaw,  J. 
Broadley,  H. 
Brock leliurst,  J. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Brotherloii,  J. 


Burr,  H. 

Burroughes,  II.  N. 
Busfield,  VV. 
Builer,  hon.  Colonel 
BynR.U.     . 
Byng,  rl.  hon.  G.  S. 
Callaghari,  D. 


Collin 


,  W. 


Ciolquhoun,  J.  C, 
Courlenay,  P. 
Crawford,  W. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Denisloun,W.  J. 
Diveti,  E 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Duff,  J. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Dun  bar,  (J. 
Duncambe,  T. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Dundas.  C.  W.  D. 
Ebrlnglon,  Viscount 
Ellice,  E. 


Fazakerley,  J.  ^ 
Fielden.  J. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Fergusson,  Sir  1 
Ferguson.  Sir  K 
Ferguson,  R. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Finch,  F. 


Langdale,  hon.  C. 
Langlon,  W.  G. 
l-eader.J.T. 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 
Lennox,  Lord  G. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Lialer,  E.  C. 
Lushinglon,  C. 
Lynch,  A.  H. 
Mackenzie,  \V.  F. 
MackinnoD,  W.  A. 
iMarslaud,  T. 
Marton,  G. 
Master,!,  W.  C. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Mild  may,  P,  St.  J. 
Miles,  \V. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Murray,  rt.  hon.  J.  A. 
Nicholl,J. 
O'Brien,  C. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Ferrali,  R.  M. 
Ord,  W. 
Palmer,  G. 
Parker,  J. 
Parker,  R.  T. 


Redington,  T.  N. 
Rice,  r(.  hoD.  T.  S. 
Rich,  II. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Rol lesion,  L. 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Sandon,  Viscount 
hn.SirJ.     Sanford,   E.  A. 
Scholefield,  J. 
Seate,  Colonel 

Siiarpe,  General 
Sianey,  R.  A. 
Smith,  hon.  R. 
Smyth,  Sir,  G.  H. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Someriille,  Sir  W.  M. 
Speirs,  A. 
Spencer,  hon.  F. 
Staiidish,  O. 
Stanley,  E.  J, 
Stanley,  E. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stanley,  W.  O. 
Stuart.  R. 
Stewart,  J. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Sturt,  H.  C. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Tancred,  H,  W. 
Thomson,  rt.hn.C. P. 
Thomley,  T. 


ench.  Sir  F. 
Wakiey,  T. 
Wallace,  tt. 
Wemyi3,J.  E. 
White,  A. 
While,  S. 
Whiimore,  T.  C. 
Wilberforce,  W. 
Wilbtaham,  G. 
Wilshere,  W. 
Winningion,  T.  E, 
Winninglon,  H.J. 
Wood.G.  W. 
Wrighlson,  W.  B. 
Yates,  J.  A . 

TELLE as. 

Thompson,  Alderman 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 


Calcrafl.J.U. 

Chandoi,  Martjuess 
Darby,  G. 
Dowdeawell,  W. 
Fitzroy,  bon.  II. 
Forbes,  W. 


List  of  the  Noes. 

Graham,  it.  bn.  Sir  J. 
Holmes,  W. 
Knatchbul1,hD.  SirE. 
Litton,  E. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mahon,  Vicount 


Mr.  Primrou. 
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and  Mr.  Mason,  the  accountant,  after 
thirty  years'  service,  had  only  200/.  per 
annum.      Certain   regulations  had   been 


Maxwell,  U. 
PakingtoD,  J.  S. 
Powell,  Colonel 
Round,  C.  G. 
Round,  J. 
Rushbrooke,  Colonel 


Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Williams,  W. 


TELLERS. 

Jones,  J. 
Philips,  Sir  R. 


Edinburgh  Post-Office —  Mr. 
Primrose.]  Lord  John  Russell  moved 
the  Order  of  the  Day  for  tha  House  to 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Supply. 

Mr.    Hume,    in    bringing   forward    the 
motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice  re- 
lative to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Primrose 
as  an  amendment  to   the   motion  of  the 
noble  Lord,  said,  it  appeared  that  a  portion 
of  the   revenues  of  the  Posi-Office  were 
applied  to  the  payment  of  its  officers,  and 
that  the  House   knew  nothing  of  the  ap- 
pointments and  salaries  of  these  persons. 
The  House  would  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
there  was  deducted  from  the  revenue  not 
less  than  7,000,000/.  a-year,  of  which  no 
account  was  rendered  to  the  House,  and 
which,  in   fact,   never  was  paid  into  the 
Exchequer.     He    need    scarcely  observe, 
that  as  well  with  respect  to  the  Post-Office 
as  to  other  departments  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, it  was  most  important  that  all  persons 
engaged  in  them  should  entertain  a  well- 
founded  expectation  of  rising  according  to 
merit  and  seniority — that  all  public  officers 
should  be  secured  the  advantages  natu- 
rally and  regularly  arising  from  promotion 
within  that  establishmem,  as  an  encou- 
ragement to  attention,  and  a  recompense 
for  faithful    services.     From   the    returns 
that  morning  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mem- 
bers, it  appeared  that  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Primrose  took  place   under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Postnidster-General.    Now, 
he  conceived,  that  this  course  was  exceed- 
ingly objectionable,  and  a  gross  violation 
of  the  regulations  instituted  by  the  Post- 
master-General for  the  management  of  that 
establishment.     According  to  the  return 
to  which  he  had  just  been  calling  the  at- 
tention uf  the  House,  it  appeared  that  the 


adopted  by  the  Government  in    1831  for 
the  improvement  of  this  department,  and 
the  report  on  the  subject  was  signed  by 
his  Grace   the  Duke  of  Richmond,  then 
Postmaster-General.      That   report  esta- 
blished what  was  thought  to  be  a  fixed 
scale  of  promotion  as  to  the  officers  of  the 
establishment.     But   it    stated,  that   the 
principal  feature  in  the  new  establishment 
was  the  appointment  of  an  office  for  "the 
receipt  of  the  public  money,  which  had 
become  necessary  in  consequence  of  the 
abolition    of  the   office  of  Deputy  Post- 
master-General, who  was  also  cashier ;  the 
salary  was  to  be  400/.  a-year,  and  he  was 
to  be  allowed  an  assistant,  with  a  salary 
sufficient  to  secure  the  services  of  a   re- 
spectable person.   It  was  due  to  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Richmond   to  say,  that  he 
steadily  adhered  to  the  regulations  which 
he  had  laid  down.     In  another  part  of  his 
evidence,  taken  on  the  first  of  March,  the 
noble  Duke  stated,  that  he  had  made  ar- 
rangements by  which  the  office  of  deputy 
in    the  country,  when   it  became  vacant, 
should  not  be  filled  out  of  the  office;  but 
that  those   persons  only  should   be   ap- 
pointed to  it  who  had  been  a  long  time  m 
the  department,  or  who  were  entitled  to 
compensation.  The  object  of  this  arrange- 
ment was  to  insure,  not  only  economy  in 
the  public  expenditure,  but  increased  ef- 
ficiency  in   the   department.     The  noble 
Duke  stated  in  his  evidence,  and  no  doubt 
very  truly,  that  he  had  frequently  refused 
friends  and  relatives  of  his  own,  who  made 
application  to  him  for  situations  as  they 
became  vacant  in  the  Post-office,  always 
strictly  adhering  to  the  rule  which  he  had 
laid  down,  that  no  one  should  be  intro- 
duced to  the  service  of  the  Post-Office, 
otherwise  than  in  the  junior  departmentB. 
On  these  grounds,  then,  he  did  not  scruple 
to  arraign  the  conduct  of  the  present  Post- 
master.Gcneral,  in  reference   to  the  ap- 


first   clerk   in  the  Edinburgh  Post-office    pointment  of  Mr.  Primrose,  as  a  gross 


had  been  twenty-six  years  in  the  public 
service,  and  the  second  clerk  had  been 
fifteen  years  and  a  half — the  third  clerk 
had  a  salary  of  only  70/.  a-year.  Mr. 
Primrose  had  been  appointed  to  the  office 
of  cashier,  with  a  salary  of  400/,  a-year, 
without  his  having  ever  served  a  year  in 
the   establishment.      He    found    that   his 


violation  of  the  rules  laid  down  for  his 
guidance  by  his  predecessor.  With  re- 
spect to  the  office  of  accountant-general, 
it  appeared  that  the  person  who  held  that 
office,  Mr.  Young,  had  been  compelled  to 
retire  from  ill  health,  and  that  his  nephew, 
Mr.  G.  Young,  had  performed  the  entire 
duty  of  the  office  for  three  years.     He 


clerk,  Mr.  George  Young,  who  had  served    contended,  that  to  appoint  a  person  like 
seven  years,  had  only  120/.  per  annum  ;    Mr.  Primrose,  who  had  never  been  in  the 
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rost-office,  or  in  fact  in  any  public  office, 
over  the  head  of  the  individual  who  had 
acted  as  deputy  for  such  a  length  of  time, 
was  a  violation  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Post-office,  and  rendered  the  situation  of 
clerk  uncertain  as  to  promotion,  which, 
according  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
regulations,  would  have  gone  according 
to  seniority.  He  objected  to  the  conduct 
of  Lord  Lichfield,  because  it  was  ex- 
tremely improper  in  him  to  appoint  so 
near  a  relative,  and  the  second  son  of  an 
Earl,  to  so  paltry  a  situation,  where  he 
superseded  so  many  clerks,  who  had  for 
many  years  served  their  country  with 
honour  and  fidelity.  He  objected  likewise 
to  the  appointment,  because  in  no  pre- 
vious instance  had  a  stranger  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  cashier.  The  Duke 
of  Richmond,  when  he  recommended,  that 
the  salary  should  be  fixed  at  a  high 
amount,  did  by  no  means  intend  that  it 
should  form  a  source  of  patronage  for  the 
benefit  of  the  junior  members  of  noble 
families,  but  that  it  should  be  looked  up 
to  by  the  humble  officer,  as  a  reward  for 
long  and  laborious  services.  There  were 
no  less  than  seven  or  eight  meritorious 
public  servants  in  the  department,  any  one 
of  whom  it  would  have  been  but  justice 
to  have  appointed  to  this  office,  in  pre- 
ference to  Mr.  Primrose.  Upon  the 
grounds  he  had  stated,  on  the  evidence 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  Edinburgh 
Post-office,  he  called  upon  the  House  to 
affirm  the  resolution  with  which  he  should 
conclude — **  That  the  appointment  of  the 
hon.  Mr.  Primrose  to  the  office  of  Cashier 
and  Receiver-General  of  the  Post-Office 
Revenues  in  Scotland,  being  a  person  not 
previously  employed  in  the  Post-Office 
department,  is  contrary  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Post-Office,  as  established  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Postmaster-Ge- 
neral, in|  1831,  injurious  to  the  public 
service,  and  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
the  established  clerks  and  officers  in  the 
Post-Office  department." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re- 
joiced, that  this  matter  had  at  length  been 
brought  forward,  and  in  such  a  manner, 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  borne 
such  favourable  testimony  to  the  admirable 
administration  of  the  Post-Office  under 
his, noble  Friend,  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  was  entirely  under  a 
misconceprion  with  respect  to  the  main 
facts  on  which  he  rested  his  argument.  It 
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was  admitted  the  office  to  which  Mr. 
Primrose  had  been  appointed  was  no  sine- 
j  cure.  Security  was  required  to  the  extent 
'  of  5,000/.,  and  the  cashier  was  obliged  to  be 
,  in  attendance  from  ten  o'clock  until  three  or 
four.  The  office  was  created  under  a  letter 
written  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  the 
Treasury  in  1831,  on  the  abolition  of 
another  office — the  Deputy  Postmaster- 
General  of  Scotland — almost  a  sinecure 
of  800/.  a-year.  The  office  of  cashier 
could  not  be  dispensed  with  ;  it  was  then 
made  efficient  for  the  public  service. 
There  was  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  therefore,  both  for  the  creation 
of  the  office  itself  and  for  the  amount  of 
salary  paid.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
raised  no  objection  to  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Primrose  on  the  score  of  propriety  or 
competency,  but  rested  his  case  solely  on 
the  Duke  of  Richmond's  regulation,  which 
had  been  violated,  and  on  the  prejudice 
which  he  thought  would  result  to  the 
interests  of  the  established  clerks  and 
officers  in  the  Post-office.  But  no  direct 
regulation  had  ever  been  entered  into  by 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  on  this  subject: 
his  intentions,  however,  were  to  be  col- 
lected from  the  evidence  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  read,  and  more  especially 
from  the  acts  of  the  noble  Duke  himself. 
But  the  evidence  cited  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  present 
case ;  indeed,  the  conduct  of  the  noble 
Duke  in  an  analogous  appointment  dis- 
tinctly showed,  that  evidence  would  not 
bear  out  the  argument  of  his  hon.  Friend. 
While  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  at  the 
Post-office  there  were  several  vacancies  in 
the  offices  to  which  the  evidence  referred, 
and  to  which  deserving  clerks  were  to  be 
appointed.  The  offices  of  Bath,  Bristol, 
Norwich,  Warrington,  and  Nottingham, 
were  filled  up  in  that  way.  Even  in  the 
town  of  Brighton,  when  a  vacancy  had 
occurred,  and  when  it  might  have  been 
expected  he  would  have  followed  another 
line,  so  far  from  making  an  appointment 
in  favour  of  his  own  friends,  the  noble 
Duke  appointed  on  the  principle  laid  down 
in  his  evidence.  No  roan  ever  showed 
more  self-denial  in  the  exercise  of  his 
patronage  than  the  Duke  of  Richmond; 
his  sole  object,  in  all  cases,  was  to  select 
individuals  from  the  department  who  were 
most  deserving  of  reward  and  best  calcu- 
lated for  the  duty.  But  that  rule  did  not 
apply  to  this  appointment ;  and  he  would 
show  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  own 
2C 
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conduct  in  an  analogous  case  that  the 
rule  was  not  intended  to  apply.  There 
were  three  situations  in  the  United  Kingdom 
— in  England  the  Receiver-General;  in  Ire- 
land the  Receiver- General ;  and  in  Scot- 
land the  Cashier ;  the  holders  of  which  were 
to  act  as  a  check  on  the  department.  In 
1831  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  office  of 
Receiver-General  in  Ireland,  and  if  the 
principle  contained  in  the  evidence  of  the 
noble  Duke  had  applied  to  such  a  case,  it 
must  have  been  filled  up  by  the  clerk  next 
in  seniority.  But  it  was  not  filled  up  from 
the  department,  because  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a  check  officer;  and  upon  the 
suggestion  of  Lord  Althorp,  then  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Irish  Government  of 
Lord  Anglesey,  Mr.  Worthington,  a  com- 
plete stranger  to  the  office,  was  appointed. 
Such  was  the  construction  which  the  noble 
Duke  himself  had  put  upon  his  evidence 
— strictly  adhering  to  his  regulation  in  all 
cases  to  which  it  was  applicable,  but 
departing  from  it  where  check  officers 
were  to  be  appointed.  In  like  manner, 
when  the  office  of  Receiver-General  in 
England  had  become  vacant,  it  was  not 
filled  up  by  promotion  from  the  Post- 
office,  but  by  the  appointment  of  a  Mr. 
Young,  wholly  unconnected  with  the  Post- 
office.  In  the  present  instance  Lord 
Lichfield,  finding  the  office  had  been 
declined  by  Mr.  Mason,  the  next  in  suc- 
cession, had  appointed  Mr.  Primrose.  Of 
the  other  officers  in  the  establishment  one 
had  been  so  long  in  the  public  office  that 
he  was  applying  for  a  superannuation,  and 
another  received  500/.  a-year,  to  whom, 
therefore,  it  would  have  been  preposterous 
to  have  offered  such  an  appointment.  It 
was  not  in  all  cases  that  the  Government 
attended  to  the  principle  of  promotion ; 
sometimes  it  was  obliged  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  selection.  He  showed  that 
this  had  been  the  case  by  the  selection  of 
Colonel  Stuart  in  the  War-office,  of  Mr. 
Backhouse  in  the  Foreign-office,  of  Mr. 
Stephen  in  the  Colonial-offices,  and  of 
other  gentlemen  in  the  Treasury  and  in 
the  Excise.  In  all  these  departments,  the 
officers,  who  had  to  exercise  a  check  over 
the  accounts,  were  not  taken  from  the 
ordinary  clerks  belonging  to  the  offices,  but 
were  selected  from  persons  unconnected 
with  them,  distinguished  for  their  talent, 
integrity,  and  high  character.  The  present 
arrangement  was  not  only  economical,  but 
also  the  most  convenient  for  the  public 


service,  and  that  it  was  therefore  impos- 
sible he  thought  for  the  House  to  take  Che 
step  recommended  by  the  boo.  Member 
for  Kilkenny.  He  likewise  hoped  that  ha 
had  satisfied  the  hon.  Member  that  hit 
noble  Friend,  Lord  Lichfield,  had  not 
grasped,  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it,  at 
this  piece  of  patronage.  With  respect  to 
different  systems  of  conveying  remittances, 
all  he  could  say  was,  tha't  the  subject  had 
undergone  inquiry,  and  the  result  was, 
that  Lord  Lichfield  found  any  altera- 
tion would  cost  more  than  the  present 
system,  and,  besides  that,  no  other  plan 
would  be  so  convenient  or  practicable. 
On  the  whole,  he  trusted  that  the  House 
would  go  with  him  in  thinking  that  there 
were  some  offices  of  which  the  possession 
should  not  be  obtained  by  seniority ;  for  if 
all  offices  were  to  be  so  obtained,  the 
Crown  would  be  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  disposing  of  its  patronage  for  the 
public  advantage. 

Mr.  Wallace  dissented  from  almost  all 
that  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  could  not  assent  to  much  of  what  his 
hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Kilkenny, 
had  stated.  He  must  say,  he  thought  the 
office  in  question  had  not  been  properly 
bestowed.  At  the  time  the  Duke  m 
Richmond  gave  the  evidence  alluded  to, 
he  had  but  recently  entered  office,  and, 
therefore,  could  not  have  a  sufficieot 
knowledge  of  the  business  of  the  deparU 
ment  over  which  he  presided.  He,  there- 
fore, laid  very  little  stress  on  the  testimony 
which  the  noble  Duke  gave.  It  could  not 
be  denied  that  the  office  of  Postmaster. 
General  was  a  job,  and  for  his  own  part 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  this 
appointment  of  cashier  was  a  still  greater 
job.  If  such  an  office  ought  to  exist, 
were  there  not  plenty  of  men  in  the 
department  not  only  fully  equal  to  the 
performance  of  the  duty,  but  as  well  de« 
serving  of  the  situation  as  Mr.  Primrose. 
It  was,  he  thought,  clear,  that  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  meant  to  act  on  the  principle 
of  promoting  well  deserving  officers  to 
the  vacancies  as  they  occurred  in  the 
department,  and  any  one  who  read  his 
evidence  attentively  could  arrive  at  no 
other  conclusion.  There  was  at  present 
an  accountant  in  the  Post-office  in  Scot- 
land. That  was  a  check  officer,  and  there- 
fore if  the  appointment  were  to  be  made  at 
all  he  was  the  party  to  whom  it  shonid 
have  been  given.     He  asserted  that  if  the 
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Postmaster- General  had    discharged  his 
duty   properly     he    would    have   looked 
through  the  department  generally,  whether 
in  England,   Ireland,  or  Scotland,  to  see 
if  he  could  not  find  some  fit  and  proper 
person  for  the  office,  rather  than  nominate 
a   stranger  to  it.     With  respect  to  what 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  said  as  to  the  economy 
of  remitting   money   under    the   present 
system,  what  was  it  that  the  right   hon. 
Gentleman  wished  the  House  to  believe  ? 
Why,  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  it 
was  cheaper  to  forward  remittances  by  a 
circuitous  than  a  direct  route.      Both  the 
Excise  and  the  Customs  forwarded  their 
remittances  direct  to  London,  and  for  his 
part   he  could  see   no  good  reason  why 
their  example  should  not  be  followed  in 
the  Post-office.    When  the  office  of  cash- 
ier was  first  created,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond  had  but  just   been  inducted   into 
office.     It  had  been  said,  that  these  ap- 
pointments were  never  made  without  con- 
sultation with  the  Treasury  ;   but  if  that 
were  so,  how  did  it  happen  that  neither 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  nor  any  other  Minister 
connected    with    the  Treasury  was    ac- 
quainted  with  this  appointment  ?      Mr. 
Young  had  filled  the  office  at  a  salary  of 
400/.  and  the  party   who  had  done   the 
duty  since  his  illness  received  only  120/.; 
and  yet,  when   the  country  were  crying 
aloud  for  a  reduced  rate  of  postage,  an 
increase  in  the  expenditure  of  400/.  was 
made.      Now   was  this  commonly   fair? 
This  was  an  appointment  which  was  to 
continue  for  life,  and  the  gentleman  who 
had  been  appointed  was  at  present  only 
twenty-four  years  of  age.     He  wished  to 
ask    the    Chancellor    of   the  Exchequer 
whether,  in  case  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  this  office  should  be  found  to  be  of 
no  use,  the  individual  holding  it  would  on 
the  office  being  abolished   have  a  com- 
pensation allowance  7     He  had  been  in- 
formed that  this  office  had  been  filled  by 
deputy  for  a  considerable  time,   with   a 
view  to  keep  the  appointment  open  for 
this   individual,  and,  notwithstanding  all 
the  reliance  that  had  been  placed  on  the 
authority  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  even 
when  that  noble  Duke  was  in  office  he 
appointed  his  own  brother  (Lord  Sussex 
Lennox)  to  be  Postmaster-general  of  Ja- 
maica.    He  would  support  the  motion. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
in  reply  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  Mem- 


ber for  Greenock,  that  if  the  office  was 
abolished,  this  gentleman  would  not  be 
entitled  to  compensation.  He  would  not 
be  entitled  to  a  retiring  allowance  until 
he  had  been  for  at  least  ten  years  in  the 
service. 

Colonel  Sihthorp  said,  that  if  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kilkenny  divided  the  House, 
he  should  feel  bound  to  support  his  mo- 
tion. The  hon.  Member  had  said,  that  he 
would  prefer  having  the  management  of 
the  Post-office  placed  in  Commission,  but 
to  that  he  (Colonel  Sibthorp)  was  opposed, 
because  he  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  a 
Commission  would  only  open  the  door  to  an 
increase  of  jobbing.  The  right  hon.  Gen-. 
tleman  who  had  addressed  the  House  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  had  given  no 
satisfactory  explanation.  Their  whole 
system  was  one  of  jobbing,  and  they  ap- 
plied the  patronage  of  the  Crown  with  a 
view  to  the  increase  of  their  own  power. 
The  clerkship  of  the  Ordnance  had  been 
kept  open,  waiting  for  the  highest  bidder; 
waiting  for  whoever  would  give  the  most 
service  in  return.  The  whole  system  was 
one  which  any  man  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  defend.  He  hoped  the  hou.  Member 
would  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upoo 
the  present  motion. 

Colonel  Anson  was  afraid  that  those 
who  brought  forward  this  motion  were  as 
much  influenced  by  personal  as  by  politi- 
cal feelings.  The  hon.  Member  for  Kil- 
kenny was  guilty  of  many  mistakes  with 
respect  to  this  appointment  He  was  quite 
mistaken  in  stating  the  place  to  be  a  sine- 
cure ;  but  though  the  hon.  Member  in  one 
part  of  his  speech  did  state  it  to  be  a 
sinecure,  in  another,  he  gave  a  description 
of  the  duties  to  be  performed.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Greenock  had  made 
a  statement,  to  which  he  was  surprised 
how  he  could  have  given  credit,  namely, 
that  this  situation  had  been  filled  by  a 
deputy  to  keep  it  open  for  its  present 
occupant.  This  was  a  statement  too 
ridiculous  to  merit  reflection  and  he  was 
surprised  how  any  one  could  be  imposed 
on  by  it.  However,  he  could  say,  that 
it  was  totally  unfounded.  Though 
this  situation  was  described  as  of  no  im- 
portance, such  was  by  no  means  the.  fact, 
and  he  would  direct  the  attention  of  the 
House  upon  that  point  to  what  was  stated 
in  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  re- 
venue inquiry,  and  which  had  already 
been  referred  to.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond thought  the  situation  so  important 
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that  in  1834  he  separated  the  duties,  and 
made  this  a  distinct  office.  He  did  not 
deny  but  that  a  junior  officer  in  a  public 
department  might  naturally  look  forward 
to  promotion  to  higher  offices^  but  it 
could  not  be  disputed  but  that  circum- 
stances might  often  arise  which  would 
make  it  more  beneficial  to  the  service  that 
this  rule  should  not  be  adhered  to.  He 
claimed  for  the  head  of  every  department 
the  right  of  appointing  those  individuals 
whom  he  thought  to  be  most  fit  and  best 
able  to  perform  its  duties.  There  were 
receivers-general  appointed  in  England 
and  in  Ireland,  and  if  either  of  those 
offices  became  vacant,  the  Postmaster- 
General  would  not  be  consulted  as  to  the 
filling  them  up ;  for  these  offices  would 
be  filled  up  by  the  Government  without 
the  interference  of  the  Postmaster-General. 
He  thought  that  Lord  Lichfield  was  per- 
fectly justified  in  the  appointment  he  had 
made.  He  had  hitherto  spoken  of  the 
principle  of  the  appointment ;  he  would 
have  spoken  of  the  individual  appointed. 
But,  with  respect  to  this  appointment, 
before  it  was  made,  Lord  Lichfield  offered 
the  situation  to  Mr.  Mole  and  to  Mr. 
Mason,  of  the  General  Post-office.  Mr. 
Mole  would  not  accept  it  because  he  was 
in  the  receipt  of  500/.  salary,  and  because 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  give  se- 
curity to  the  amount  of  5,000/.  Mr. 
Mason  refused  it  because  he  enjoyed  a 
salary  of  300/.,  and  he  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  getting 
security  to  the  amount  required.  There 
were  only  two  others  who  had  applied  for 
the  situation — one  a  postmaster,  who  cer- 
tainly possessed  considerable  claims,  and 
the  other  a  junior  clerk,  who  had  been 
only  appointed  a  year  before,  and  whose 
ambition  suggested  to  him  that  if  he  could 
get  the  appointment  he  might  ultimately 
become  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
management  of  the  Post-office  itself. 
Undoubtedly  he  thought  that  this  was  a 
situation  which  should  be  filled  by  a  per- 
son for  whose  integrity  the  public  had 
sufficient  guarantee,  and  who  was  of  some 
rank  in  life,  and  on  whom  dependence 
could  be  placed.  He  was  surprised  at 
the  personal  objection  made  to  Mr.  Prim- 
rose. He  was  a  young  man  who  had 
been  bred  up  to  the  law,  and  who  was 
likely  to  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
business  to  enable  him  to  fill  the  situation 
with  advantage.  In  his  mind,  if  anything 
could  be  said  with  respect  to  the  payment 


of  the  situation,  it  was  rather  underpaid 
than  overpaid.  But  if  a  difTerent  course 
had  been  pursued,  and  Mr.  Mole  or  Mr. 
Mason  appointed,  there  would  still  have 
been  objections :  they  would  hear  it  said 
that  appointing  this  individual  was  keep- 
ing up  the  old  official  system,  and  that 
instead  of  promoting  these  old  officials 
fresh  matter  ought  to  be  infused.  He 
thought  neither  with  respect  to  the  prin- 
ciple nor  the  individual  was  the  appoint- 
ment objectionable. 

Sir  /.  Graham  had  come  down  to  the 
House  with  no  determination  to  take  part 
in  the  discussion ;  but  he  could  not  agree 
with  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat 
down  in  his  censure  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Kilkenny  for  having  brought  forward 
his  motion.  The  hon.  Member  for  Staf- 
ford had  said,  that  personal  feeling  was 
mixed  up  with  this  question.  If  it  was 
his  misfortune  to  be  opposed  to  this  ap- 
pointment he  supposed  he  should  be 
accused  of  personal  malignity.  The  noble 
Lord^  the  Postmaster-General,  was  an  old 
friend  of  his,  with  whom  he  was  inti- 
mately acquainted,  and  the  noble  Lord 
the  father  of  the  gentleman  appointed  to 
the  situation  in  question  was  also  a  friend 
of  his ;  but,  notwithstanding,  if  a  sense  of 
duty  obliged  him  to  condemn  the  appoint- 
ment, he  would  not  shrink  from  doing  so. 
He  had  come  down  to  the  House  doubtful 
as  to  the  question,  thinking  that  there  was 
something  that  required  to  be  cleared  up, 
and  having  listened  to  the  discussion  he 
found  it  his  duty  not  to  concur  in  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkennyp 
for  he  could  not  honestly  affirm  its  state- 
ments. The  resolution  stated  that  the 
appointment  had  been  made  contrary  to 
the  regulations  of  the  public  service.  Now 
he  knew  no  such  regulations  which  could 
have  effect  unless  they  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Crown.  New  appointments 
had  been  alluded  to  as  having  been 
made  by  his  noble  Friend,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond.  The  first  appointment 
was  that  of  Receiver-general  in  Ireland. 
and  the  next  that  of  Postmaster-general 
in  Jamaica.  Now,  with  respect  to  the 
first  appointment,  when  a  vacancy  oc- 
curred the  right  to  fill  the  vacancy  was 
generally  exercised  by  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment. With  respect  to  the  Post-office  of 
Jamaica,  the  situation  of  Postmaster- 
General  having  become  vacant,  it  was 
offered  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  four 
or  five  iudiriduals,  but  those  individotb 
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not  being  able  to  procure  the  necessary 
security  of  10,000/.,  the  situation  was 
given,  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury, 
to  the  brother  of  the  noble  Duke,  Lord 
Sussex  Lennox,  on  his  finding  the  neces- 
sary security.  He  was  not  about  to  pro- 
nounce any  encomium  on  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  but  he  believed  it  would  be 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  his  noble 
Friend  had  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
high  office  with  fidelity,  zeal,  and  honour, 
and  with  the  utmost  regard  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public  service.  With  respect 
to  the  appointment  in  question  he  did  not 
think  it  came  within  the  rule  laid  down  by 
the  Duke  of  Richmond.  Lord  Althorp 
had  said,  that  the  first  measure  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  was,  when  country 
post  offices  of  sufficient  value  became 
vacant  they  should  be  given  to  retired 
officers  of  the  Post-office,  in  lieu  of 
superannuation  allowances.  However, 
that  limitation  was  confined  to  country 
post  offices.  Motions,  like  the  present, 
calculated  to  wound  personal  feeling,  were 
not  the  best  means  of  bringing  under  the 
notice  of  the  House  of  Commons  any 
violation  of  the  proper  dispensation  of  the 
patronage  of  the  Crown.  He  felt,  that  the 
natural  tendency  of  growing  power  was  to 
augment  itself  wherever  an  opportunity 
offered.  Let  the  question  be  brought  for- 
ward in  a  general  manner.  He  thought 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
acted  somewhat  boldly  in  referring  to  cases 
of  a  similar  nature.  If  he  mistook  not, 
he  believed  it  to  be  a  fact  that  Mr.  Hay 
had  been  compelled  to  retire  from  the 
Colonial-office  upon  a  compensation  al- 
lowance, in  order  to  make  way  for  Mr. 
Stephen,  and  that  a  vacancy  was  created 
at  the  Board  of  Trade  to  which  Mr.  Le 
Marchant  was  appointed.  He  thought 
the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny  was  usefully 
employed  in  applying  his  attention  to  sub- 
jects of  this  nature.  And  if,  instead  of 
attempting  high  flights  upon  questions  of 
colonial  policy,  he  would  be  content  to 
skim  along  the  mud  of  official  proceedings 
he  would,  in  calling  the  attention  to  such 
subjects,  be  usefully  employed.  Let  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny  give  the  House 
an  opportunity  to  ascertain  how  far  her 
Majesty's  Government  had  carried  into 
effect  the  promise  of  Lord  Althorp  that 
the  reign  of  patronage  was  at  an  end.  If 
the  hon.  Member  afforded  that  opportunity 
he  trusted  he  would  be  able  to  show  that 
there  never  w«8  a  Government  in  England 


which  exercised  the  patronage  of  the 
Crown  with  a  more  direct  and  exclusive 
view  to  the  augmentation  of  their  own 
political  power  than  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite. 

Mr.  F,  Baring :  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  dealt  so  fairly  with  the  general  ques- 
tion that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  trouble 
the  House,  but  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
could  not  sit  down  without  an  attack  on 
those  valued  friends  of  his  of  whom  he 
had  spoken  so  kindly.  To  the  attack 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  threat- 
ened he  could  only  say,  that  whenever  he 
brought  the  question  before  the  House  he 
would  be  ready  to  meet  him,  and  to  rest 
the  defence  of  the  Government  either  on 
their  own  conduct  or  on  a  comparison  with 
the  conduct  of  other  Governments,  which- 
ever way  the  right  hon.  Baronet  chose  to 
take  it.  He  hoped,  however,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  would  be  more  accurate  ia 
his  facts  than  he  was  with  respect  to  the 
cases  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  alluded 
to.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Hay,  that  case 
had  already  been  discussed  in  the  House, 
and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  appeared  to 
forget  that  the  superannuation  granted  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  pension,  granted  by  the 
Government  which  had  preceded  the 
Ministers  in  office.  He  thought  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  been  long  enough  in 
office  to  know,  that  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Lack  had,  at  the  termination  of 
fifty  years'  service,  applied  for  the  retired 
allowance,  and  that  Mr.  Le  Marchant  had 
been  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

Mr.  P,  Thomson  said,  that  as  he  was 
responsible  for  the  appointment  alluded 
to,  he  begged  leave  to  explain  how  it  was 
that  Mr.  Le  Marchant  came  to  the  Board 
of  Trade.  Mr.  Stephens  had  received  a 
salary  of  500Z.  a  year  as  counsel  to  the 
Board;  and  when  Mr,  Lack,  after  fifty 
years'  service,  applied  for  superannuation, 
it  occurred  to  him  (Mr.  Thomson)  that  the 
salary  received  by  Mr.  Stephens  might  be 
saved  by  appointing  a  member  of  the  legal 
profession  Under-Secretary  to  the  Board. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  Mr.  Le  Marchant 
was  appointed. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  reply,  begged  to  disclaim 
any  motives  of  a  personal  nature,  but  he 
should  certainly  divide  the  Honse  on  his 
motion. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original 
motion  :— Ayes  202  ;  Noes  29  :  Majority 
173.  ^ 
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Acheion,  Viicount 
Acland,  T.  D. 
Adam^  Admiral 
Anson*  hon.  Colonel 
Archbold,  R. 
Bailey,  J.yjun. 
Baines,  £. 
Ball,  N. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Barron,  H.  W, 
Barry,  G.  S. 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Benctt,  J. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Bentinck,  Lord  W. 
Bernal,  R. 
Bewes,  T. 
Blair,  J. 

Blennerhassett,  A. 
Blewitt,  U.J. 
Boiling,  W. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Broad woo<l,  U. 
Brocklehur^t,  J. 
Brolherton,  J. 
Brownrigg,  S. 
Bryan,  G. 
Buller,C. 
BuHer,  £. 
Burroughes,  II.  N. 
Busfield,  W. 
Butler,  hon.  Colonel 
Byng,  G. 

Byng,  right  hon.  G.  S. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Canning,  n.  hon.  Sir  S. 
Carnac,  ^)ir  J.  U. 
CaTendish,  hon.  C. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Chapman,  A. 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Collier,  J. 
ConoUy,  E. 
Courtenay,  P. 
Craig,  W.G. 
Curry,  W. 
D«  Horsey,  S.  IL 
Dirett,  £. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Duckworth,  S. 
Duff,  J. 
Duncombe,T. 
Dundas,  C.  W.  D. 
Dundas,  F. 
Dunlop,  J. 
Eliot,  lion.  J. 
Evans,  W. 
Feiiden,  W. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Fenton,  J . 
Ferguson,  R. 
Fergu8son,rt«hD.R.  C. 


Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Finch,  F. 
Fitzsimon,  N. 
Fort,  J. 

Freshiield,  J.  W. 
Gibson,  T. 
Gordon,  R. 
Graham, rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Grattan,  J. 
Grattan,  11. 
Grey,  Sir  C.  E. 
Grey,  Sir  G. 
Ilall,  B. 
Hawkins,  J.  II. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Hobhouse,rt.hon  .Sir  J. 
Hobhousc,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T,  L. 
Iloskins,  K. 
Houldsworth,  T. 
Houstoun,  G. 
Howard,  F.J. 
Howard,  P.  II. 
Ilowick,  Viscount 
Hughes,  W,  B. 
Hurt,  F. 
Hut  ton,  R. 
James,  W. 
Jephson,  C.  D.  O. 
Johnstone,  II. 
Jones,  I. 
Kemble,  H. 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 
Kirk, P. 

I^boucherc,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Lambton,  11. 
Langdale,  hon.  C. 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Leveson,  Lord 
Loch,  J. 

Lockhart,  A.  M. 
Logan,  H. 
Lushington,  Dr. 
Macnamara,  Major 
Marshall,  W. 
Maule,  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Viscount 
Mildmay,  P.  St.  J. 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
Morris,  D. 

Murray,  rt.  hon.  J.  A. 
Nagle,  Sir  R. 
Nicholl,  J. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
0'Connell,M. 
G'Conor  Don 
O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Pakington,  J.  S. 
Palmerston,  Viscount 
Parker,  J. 
Parker,  R.  T. 
Parnell,  rt.  hon.  Sir  H. 
Parrott|  J, 


Pease,  J. 

Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Pendarves,  E.  W.  W. 
Philips,  Sir  R. 
Philips,  M. 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Pinney,  W. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Poulter,  J.  S. 
Power,  J. 
Power,  J. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Prolheroe,  E. 
Pusey,  P. 

Rice,  rt.  hon.  T.  S. 
Rich,  II. 
Richards,  R. 
Roche,  W. 
Roche,  D. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Rolleston,  L. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Rundle,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Sanford,  E.  A. 
Scarlett,  hon.  J.  Y. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sharpe,  General 
S'.eil,  R.  L. 
Shelburne,  Earl  of 
Sheppard,  T. 
Shirley,  E.  J. 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Somcrvillc,  Sir  W,  M. 


Speirs,  A. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Sunley,  W.  O. 
Stansfield,  W.  E.  C. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  V, 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Strutt,  £. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Surrey,  £arl  of 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Thomson,  rt.  hon.C.P. 
Tollemache,  F.  J. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Vivian,  Major  C* 
Vivian,  J,  H. 
Vivian,  J.E* 
Vivian,  rt*  hon.  Sir  H. 
Walker,  R. 
Westenra,  hon.  J.  C. 
White,  A. 
White,  S. 
Wilbraham,  G. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Wilshere,  W. 
Wionington,  T.  £. 
Wood,  C. 
Wood,  G.  W. 
Wood,  T. 
W^ouire,Sergeant 
Wrightson,  W,  B. 
Yates,  J. 

TELLERS* 

Steuart,  R. 
Stanley,  E.  J. 
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Aglionby,  Major 
Bagge,  W. 
Dlackstone,  W'.  S. 
Brabazon,  Sir  W. 
Chandos,  Marquess  of 
Colquhoun,  J.  C. 
Dalrympie,  Sir  A. 
Dick,Q. 

Duncombet  hon.  A. 
Fielden,  J. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  II. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Grote,  G. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
Hodgson,  R. 


Hotham,  Lord 
Knightley,  Sir  C. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Marsland,  H. 
Maun?ell,T.  P. 
Round,  J. 

Rushbrooke,  Cdoml 
Sibthorp,  Colonel 
Stanley,  £. 
Wakley,T. 
Warburton,  H. 
White,  L 
Williams,  W. 

TELLERS. 

Hume,  J. 
Wallace,  R. 


Policies  or  Assurance.]  On  the 
question  that  the  Speaker  do  ieave  the 
chair, 

Colonel  Sibthorp  rose  to  move  as  an 
amendment  for  the  redaction  of  the  daty 
on  Policies  of  Assurance.  He  hoped  that 
he  would  not  be  opposed  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  on  the  miserable  pretext 
that  the  finances  of  the  country  would  not 
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bear  any  diminution  of  taxation.  The 
right  bop.  Gentleman  ahould  have  been 
the  person  to  make  this  motion,  but  be 
(Colonel  Sibthorp)  was  sorry  to  say^  that 
Government  had,  on  all  occasions,  shown 
a  disposition  to  resist  it.  He  was  happy 
to  say,  that  this  was  so  little  of  a  party 
question  that  he  could  confidently  look 
for  the  support  of  Gen^emen  opposite,  as 
even  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  him* 
self,  and  the  right  hon.  the  Secretary  for 
the  Board  of  Trade,  had  presented  peti- 
tions for  the  remission  of  th^  tax.  Govern- 
ment had  remitted  a  great  many  taxes  not 
near  so  oppressive  as  the  one  now  under 
discussion.  On  looking  over  the  paper  he 
found  that  the  duty  on  rhubarb,  on  human 
hair,  on  anchovies,  and  French  wines,  on 
balsam  of  copaiba,  and  jalap  had  been 
reduced,  although  these  were  all  articles 
of  luxury,  and  deserved  to  be  taxed.  He 
also  found  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on 
playing  cards.  To  be  sure  these  might  be 
an  article  of  necessity  to  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers, but  while  these  taxes  on  mere  luxuries 
were  remitted  by  wholesale  (he  tax  on 
Policies  of  Assurance,  one  which  affected 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  community, 
remained  as  high  as  at  any  period  during 
the  war.  He  thought  it  absurd  that, 
while  the  premium  on  fire  assurance  was 
only  Is.  6d.  per  cent,  the  duty  should  be 
3;. — a  duty  which  deterred  many,  in 
spite  of  the  frequent  lamentable  accidents, 
from  insuring.  The  effect  of  the  present 
high  rate  of  duty  was  to  transfer  a  great 
deal  of  the  busioesa  to  foreign  offices — 
indeed  he  bad  heard  a  report,  for  the 
accuracy  of  which  he  could  not  vouch, 
that  previous  to  tlie  late  fire  in  the  Temple, 
the  law  gentlemen  residing  there  had  met 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  whether  it 
would  be  advisable  to  insure  that  buildiog 
in  a  French-office.  [The  Attorney -General: 
No,  no.]  The  report  might  be  incor- 
rect, but  a  great  many  buildings  were 
insured  in  foreign  offices ;  this  would  be 
prevented  by  a  reduction  of  the  duty, 
which  reduction  would  not  ultimately 
prove  any  loss  to  the  revenue.  There  was 
a  strong  feeling  amongst  the  public  on  the 
subject,  and  it  was  high  time  that  the 
matter  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  concluded 
by  moving  as  a  resolution,  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  House  that  the  duty  now 
chargeable  on  all  insurances  against  fire 
at  the  rat^  of  3^.  per  cent,  on  each  policy, 
shall  cease,  and  snail  henceforth  be  at  the 


rate  of  Is.  6d.  in  lien  thereof  on  all  sqch 
policies,  Ning  &  reduction  of  one  half  qf 
the  former  amount 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Excheguer  couI4 
not  complain  of  the  hon.  and  gallai^t 
Colonel's  motion,  nor  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  brought  forward,  l^ut 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Colonel  had  himself 
anticipated  the  answer  which  he  felt  boiijiid 
to  give  to  the  motion.  He  could  not  be 
expected  to  defend  this  tax  or  any  other 
tax  as  being  other  than  evils,  although 
necessary  evils.  Undoubtedly  with  respect 
to  the  charge  upon  insurances,  whet{i^r 
marine,  fire,  or  life  insurances,  it  was  Q^p 
which  pressed  heavily  upon  persons  in  all 
stations  of  life,  but  he  was  not  quite  suris 
that  he  entirely  concurred  with  the  hop. 
and  gallant  Colonel  in  thinking  that  thie 
charge .  upon  fire  insurances  was  eoptled 
to  the  very  first  consideration.  He  wouUl 
state  one  single  fact,  which  he  hoped  would 
be  sufficient  to  induce  the  House  to 
suspend  its  decision  on  this  subject.  The 
financial  year  was  not  yet  at  an  end,  and 
he  had  had  no  opportunity  of  laying  before 
the  House  the  cpndition  of  the  fipances  of 
the  coup  try.  In  January  last,  hpwevery  a 
statement  was  published  in  the  Oazette  of 
the  condition  the  finances  were  in  ^t  the 
last  period  of  striking  a  balance.  4^cord- 
ing  to  the  balance-sheet  published  fn 
January  it  appeared  that,  so  far  frp^ 
having  a  surplus  to  dispose  of,  the  country 
was  in  a  state  of  deficiency.  There  was 
a  deficieojcy  of  655,000/.  on  the  balance  of 
the  year.  He  could  assure  the  gallant 
Colonel  that  if  he  chose  to  raise  the  ques« 
tion  on  a  fitting  occasion,  he  would  shpw 
to  the  gallant  Colonel  and  the  coootij, 
speakii^g  of  mercantile  men  apd  0ien  con- 
versant with  the  working  of  the  crisis  like 
that  from  which  we  had  just  esc^pedi  itjbalt 
no  man  would  be  bold  enough  to  say,  that 
auy  financial  measure  that  had  been  done, 
or  that  had  been  omitted  to  be  done, 
would  have  prevented  that  co^imeiicial 
crisis  which,  taking  its  rise  in  America,  and 
acting  on  this  country,  had  reacted  on 
the  general  trade,  and  consequently  on  the 
revenues  of  this  country.  The  hoo.  and 
gallant  Colonel  had  asked  him  to  try  the 
proposed  reduction  as  an  experiment.  Jtle 
did  not  think,  that  he  would  be  justified  in 
trying  an  experiment,  the  result  of  which 
was  very  doubtful,  at  a  time,  when  jp 
point  of  fact,  there  was  no  surplus  revenne 
to  give  away.  JLf  he  had  a  surplus  re?eii9e 
be  ahould  be  prejp«u;ed  to  meet  the  hjjp^. 
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and  gallant  Colonel  on  this  subject,  but 
he  must  decline  doing  so  unless  the 
gallant  Colonel  accompanied  his  pro- 
position with  the  information  that  he  was 
prepared  to  substitute  some  other  tax  for 
the  one  he  proposed  to  repeal.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  House  or  the  country 
would  say,  that  they  were  acting  as  reason. 
able  or  honest  men  if  they  parted  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  revenue  when 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  income.  He 
must  also  remind  the  House  that  this  was 
an  increasing  and  not  a  diminishing  tax. 
For  the  three  years  preceding  the  present, 
the  amount  had  been  for  the  first  809,000/., 
for  the  second  844,000Z.  and  for  the  year 
before  the  present  872,000/.  It  had, 
therefore,  in  a  period  of  three  years,  in- 
creased by  63,000/.  Under  these  circum- 
stances he  hoped  the  House  would  not 
entertain  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Colonel,  and  would  not  take  this 
opportunity  of  diminishing  a  tax  which 
stood  pledged  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  credit,  and  which  was  necessary  in 
order  to  enable  the  Ministers  to  carry  on 
the  Government  of  the  country. 

Sir  George  Sinclair  entreated  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  to  withdraw  his  motion, 
and  not  take  the  sense  of  the  House ; 
because,  if  he  did  so,  after  the  statement 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he 
should  feel  himself  under  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  voting  against  the  motion. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  asked  him  how  he  would 
supply  the  supposed  deficiency  that  would 
arise  if  this  reduction  were  effected.  In 
answer  to  the  challenge,  he  begged  to 
inform  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he 
hoped  shortly  to  submit  to  the  House  his 
motion  for  the  reduction  of  official  salaries ; 
and  he  hoped  further,  that  the  saving 
thus  effected,  would  supply  the  deficiency 
that  would  be  caused  if  the  present  pro- 
position were  agreed  to.  He  had  discharged 
his  duty,  and  he  was  determined  to  take 
the  sense  of  the  House. 

Sir  E.  Knatchbull  was  one  of  those  who 
thought  very  highly  of  the  merits  of  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Colonel ; 
but  he  hoped  that  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Colonel  would  not  press  it  to  a  division, 
the  only  effect  of  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  House,  would  be  to  damage 
the  question  in  the  eyes  of  the  country. 
While  he  was  on  his  legs,  he  begged  to 

ask  the  right  hgn,  GeAtlcmsiD|  the  Chan*  1 


cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when  he  intended 
to  bring  forward  his  financial  statement? 
He  was  desirous  of  having  a  distinct 
answer,  because  in  the  last  Session  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  been  repeatedly 
pressed  on  this  subject,  and  was  very  un- 
willing to  give  any  answer.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  told  the  House  that 
when  the  proper  time  came  he  would  give 
ample  and  satisfactory  reasons  for  the 
delay  that  had  occurred.  He  (Sir  £• 
Knatchbull)  was  present  when  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  made  his  statement,  but 
he  had  vainly|sought  for  the  reasons  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  promised  to 
give  for  the  delay  that  had  taken  place. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
confine  himself  to  the  question  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  would  give  it 
a  distinct  reply.  The  financial  year  wouM 
conclude  on  the  5th  of  April,  and  as  soon 
as  the  year's  accounts  were  made  up,  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  Ministers,  so  as  to 
make  his  statement  intelligible,  and  this 
in  all  probability  would  be  in  the  course 
of  the  month  of  April,  he  hoped  to  be 
prepared  to  make  his  financial  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  inquire  into  the  subject  before  the 
House  without  being  satisfied  that  many 
properties  were  uninsured  in  consequence 
of  the  high  rate  of  duty.  He  was  satisfied 
that  if  a  reduction  were  made  the  revenue 
would  not  sufier,  and  millions  woald  be 
covered  with  insurances  which  were  now 
lost.  Feeling  this,  he  was  anxious  that 
this  question  should  be  fairly  discussed, 
and  not  brought  forward  incidentally. 
Examples  of  former  reductions  might  be 
brought  forward  to  show  that  taxation  had 
been  reduced  with  great  benefit  to  the 
people  at  large,  and  without  injury  to 
the  revenue.  He  hoped  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Colonel  would  not  press  the 
matter  to  a  division  now,  but  when  the 
proper  time  came  to  discuss  this  question, 
he  would  vote  with  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Colonel,  and  support  him  by  all  the 
means  in  his  power. 

Lord  Mahon  said,  that  under  different 
circumstances,  and  at  another  period,  he 
would  have  been  happy  to  vote  for  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Colonel, 
but  if  now  pressed  to  a  division  he  must 
vote  against  it. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original 
motion— Ayes  95 ;  Noes  20 :  Majority  76, 
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AchesoD,  Viscount 
Acland,  T.  D. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Barry,  G.  S, 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
Benett,  J. 
Berkeley,  bon.  U. 
Bernal,  R. 
Blunt,  Sir  C. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Bryan,  G. 
Buller,  £. 
Busfield,  W. 
Campbell,  Sir  H. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 


Marshall,  W. 
Masters,  T.  W.C. 
Mildmay,  P.  St.  J. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Morris,  D. 
Murray,  rt.  hn.  J.A. 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
OTerrall,  R.  M. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Palmerston,  Viscount 
Parker,  J. 

Parnell,  rt,  hn.  Sir  H. 
Parrott,  J. 
Pease,  J. 
Pendarres,  E.  W.  W. 


Chichester,  J.  P.  B.  Philips,  G.  R. 

Childers,  J,  W.  Poulter,  J.  S. 

Chute,  W.  L.  W.  Protheroe,  E. 

Clay,  W.  Pusey,  P. 

Conolly,  E.  Rice,  rt.  hn.  T.  S. 

Craig,  W.  G.  Rich,  H. 

Curry,  W.  Roche,  D. 

Darby,  G.  Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 

Divelt,  E.  Rushout,  G. 

Duff,  J|  Russell,  Lord  John 

Dunlop,  J.  Salwey,  Col. 

F.asthope,f  J.  Sharpe,  General 

Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A.  Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Fergusson,  rt.  hon.  C.    Stanley,  £.  J. 

Finch,  F.  Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 

French,  F.  Slrult,  E, 

Grattan,J.  Style,  Sir  C. 

Guest,  J.  J.  Thornley,  T. 

Ilobhouse,  T.  B.  Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 

Hodges,  T.  L.  Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 

Hodgson,  R.  Verney,  Sir  H. 

Howard,  P.  H.  Vivian,  Major  C. 

Howick,  Viscount  Vivian,  rt.  hn.  Sir  R.H. 

Hughes,  W.  B.  White,  L. 

Hurt,  F.  White,  S. 

Hutton,  R.  ^  Williams,  W.  A. 

Johnstone,  H.  Winnington,  T,  E. 

Kemble,  H.  Wood,  C. 

Langdale,  hon.  C.  Wood,  T. 

Lennox,  Lord  G.  Woulfe,  Sergeant 

Lockhart,  A.  M.  Wyse,  T. 
Mackenzie,  T.  tellers. 

Macleod,  R.  Maule,  bon.  F. 

Mahon,  Viscount  Grey,  Sir  G. 

List  of  the  Noes. 

Baring,  H.  B.  Parker,  R.  T. 

Brotherton,  J.  Perceval,  Colonel 

Collier,  J,  Round,  J. 

Ellis,  J,  Somerville,  Sir  W.  M. 

Fielden,  J.  Walker,  R. 

Gibson,  T.  Warburton,  H. 

Hume,  J.  Williams,  W. 

Jones,  J.  Wood,  G.  W. 
Kirk,  P. 

Logan,  H.  tellers. 

Mackenzie,  W.  F.  Sibthorp,  Colonel 

Marsland,  H.  Forester,  hon.  G. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  Com- 
inittee  of  Supply. 


Army  Estimates.]  Viscount  Howick 
said,  that  in  rising  to  bring  forward  the 
army  estimates  for  the  current  year,  he 
thought  he  should  best  consult  the  con- 
venience of  the  Committee  by  adverting 
as  briefly  as  the  case  would  admit  of,  to 
those  points  in  which  they  differed  from 
those  of  last  year.  I  He  would  first  call 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
vote  respecting  the  number  of  men  which 
it]  was  proposed  to  grant.  The  Com- 
mittee would  perceive  in  this  vote  an 
apparent  increase  of  8,000  men,  but 
he  need  not  inform  those  Gentlemen 
who  had  paid  attention  to  this  subject 
that  this  increase  was  only  apparent  and 
not  real,  the  actual  increase  being  much 
less  than  the  figures  implied.  It  had 
been  the  practice  for  some  years  past  to 
keep  up  all  the  regiments  in  the  estimates 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  establishments, 
though  in!actual[practicethey  kept  a  certain 
number  of  men  short.  For  the  last  two 
or  three  years  this  actual  reduction  had 
been  made  to  the  extent  of  eight  men  in 
each  company  of  infantry,  and  five  men 
in  each  troop  of  cavalry.  «It  was  not  pro- 
posed that  the  whole  of  these  reductions 
should  for  the  present  be  supplied;  all 
that  had  hitherto  been  directea  was,  that 
the  number  of  the  cavalry  should  be  com- 
pleted, which  would  cause  an  actual  in. 
crease  of  580  men  as  compared  with  the 
estimates  of  last  year;  and  that  all  the 
infantry  regiments  likewise  which  furnished 
the  military  force  in  the  North  American 
provinces,  or  which  were  ordered  out  on 
that  station,  should  be  recruited  up  to  the 
full  complement  of  their  respective  estab- 
lishments. In  other  words  they  had  deducted 
a  smaller  number  of  non-effective  men  this 
year  than  on  previous  occasions  ;  so  that 
whereas  the  deductions  last  year  were 
equivalent  to  a  diminution  of  expenditure 
to  the  extent  of  181,000/.,  at  the 
year  they  were  only  to  the  "extent  of 
110,000Z.,Uhereby  giving  an  actual  in- 
crease of  71,000/.  There  was  also  an 
increase  of  rather  more  than  9,000/.  on 
account  of  officers  who  had  been  sent  out 
to  Canada  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  the 
revolt,  in  order  to  assist  the  volunteer 
corps  of  those  provinces.  These  addi- 
tions had  in  part  been  met  in  the  present 
estimates  by  a  saving  in  respect  to  2,500/. 
on  account  of  the  staff  corps,  which  had 
been  transferred  from  the  army  to  the 
ordnance  estimates,  in  accordance  with 
an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  last  year. 
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The  result  of  this  deduction  was,  that  the 
net  regimental  charges  of  the  present  year 
showed  an  increased  expenditure  of 
77,322/.  over  that  of  last  year.  Of  this 
sum  48,000/.  was  on  account  of  provisions^ 
forage,  &c.  This  was  only  the  third  year 
in  which  this  charge  had  been  included  in 
the  army  estimates ;  they  were  formerly 
voted  in  what  was  termed  the  army  extra- 
ordinaries,  but  in  1835  an  arrangement 
was  made  by  which  these  charges  should 
be  included  in  the  regular  estimates  of  the 
army.  The  expenses  of  the  staff  would 
likewise  incur  an  increase,  notwithstand- 
ing the  apparent  diminution  by  reason  of 
the  transfer  of  2,500/.  from  the  army  to 
the  ordnance  estimates.  This  increase  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  staff  was  caused  in 
a  great  measure  by  the  increased  demands 
of  our  colonial  service,  particularly  Ca- 
nada, where  two  new  major-generals  had 
been  added,  and  in  New  South  Wales, 
where  a  major-general  had  been  appointed, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  governor  from  his 
military  duties^  which,  in  connexion  with  his 
civil  functions,  were  found  to  be  too  oner- 
ous a  charge  in  that  important  and  exten- 
sive colony.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  diminution  in  the  yeomanry  corps 
to  the  extent  of  25,127/.  The  civil  de- 
partment and  the  military  asylum  were 
subject  to  no  change.  The  total  increase 
in  the  estimates  for  the  effective  service, 
after  deducting  an  increased  charge  of 
5,500/.  defrayed  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, was  144,996/.,  which  sum,  however, 
was  further  reduced  by  an  increase  of 
31,364/.  of  appropriations  in  aid — being 
an  actual  increase  to  be  voted  of  1 13,632/. 
There  would  be,  however,  a  reduction  in 
the  estimates  for  the  non-effective  service, 
of  10,000/.  of  the  army^  pay  of  general 
officers,  20,000/.  of  half-pay  and  military 
allowance,  15,000/.  on  account  of  pen- 
sioners of  Chelsea  and  Kilmainham,  and 
other  items,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
65,599/,  .which  would  leave  a  total  in- 
crease of  amount  to  be  provided  on  ac- 
count of  these  estimates,  as  compared 
with  those  of  last  year,  of  48,833/.  There 
was  also  the  supplemental  estimate  voted 
for  some  years  for  auxiliary  forces  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  the  repression  of 
the  CafiPres,  which  was  this  year  reduced 
by  30,000/.,  being  only  10,000/.;  and  he 
had  every  reason  to  hope  that  by  next 
year  this  estimate  might  altogether  be  in- 
cluded in  the  regular  amount.  This  re- 
duction of  30,000/.  however,   again  re- 


duced the  increase  on  these  estimates  to 
18,000/.  only.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
whilst  he  stated  these  facts,  he  felt  il  to 
be  his  duty  to  caution  the  House  that 
although  it  had  been  found  possible  by 
the  present  arrangement  to  send  a  very 
considerable  force  to  North  America  with- 
out interfering  with  the  regulations  relative 
to  the  reliefs  of  forces  on  foreign  stations, 
yet,  if  this  increased  force  had  to  be  kept 
up  for  any  lengthened  period,  this  could 
not  be  accomplished  without  a  very  much 
larger  increase  in  the  military  establish- 
ments of  the  country.  As  the  caie  stood 
at  present,  he  believed,  that  the  existing 
force  was  perfectly  adequate  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  public  service ;  and  he  hoped 
before  long  to  be  able  again  to  bring  down 
the  number  of  troops  in  the  Canadas.  If, 
however,  he  should  be  disappointed  in  this 
expectation,  there  would  be  no  course 
left  to  him  but  to  appeal  to  the  liberality  of 
the  House  for  an  increased  vote -in  onler 
to  afford  those  reliefs  to  the  troops  on 
foreign  stations  which  they  were  so  fairly 
entitled  to  expect.  It  was  proper  that  be 
should  state,  also,  that  in  these  estimates  no 
allowance  had  been  made  for  the  fhe 
feared  it  would  be  found)  large  increase 
which  had  been  incurred  in  the  expenses 
of  the  service  in  Canada  in  putting  down 
the  revolt  in  that  province.  Although  the 
Government  had  as  yet  received  no  dale 
as  to  these  expenses,  or  any  calculations 
of  what  the  circumstances  required,  he 
had  no  doubt  that,  from  the  number  of 
volunteers  who  were  taken  into  pay  on 
that  occasion,  a  very  considerable  further 
demand  would  be  required.  Whenever  the 
necessary  information  on  this  subject  was 
received  from  the  colonial  authorities,  be 
should  be  prepared  to  lay  a  supplemental 
vote  before  the  House,  as  had  been  the 
case  in  respect  to  auxiliary  troops  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Having  stated  the  e 
few  particulars,  the  noble  Lord  concluded 
by  stating  that  he  should  not  trouble  the 
House  with  further  observations,  but  move 
the  first  resolution  for  raising  89,305 
men  for  the  services  of  her  Majesty's  land 
forces. 

Mr.  Hume  had  expected,  after  what  had 
been  stated  on  a  former  occasion  by  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  that  these  estimates  would 
have  exhibited  a  very  considerable  reduc- 
tion from  those  of  last  year.  The  noble 
Lord  last  year  stated  that  the  state  of 
Ireland  was  such  that  he  expected  th^ 
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two  or  three  regiments  might  be  recalled 
without  any  inconvenience  or  danger  to 
the  public.  If  such  had  been  the  case, 
what  had  been  done  with  these  regiments  ? 
where  were  they  gone  ?  It  was  quite  evident 
that  there  was  no  other  part  of  the  world  to 
which  they  could  have  gone  but  to  Canada; 
and  yet  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  at 
War  had  stated  the  particulars  of  the 
number  of  troops  which  he  proposed 
sending  thither.  This  increase  of  troops 
was  made  by  the  Government  with  the 
greatest  alacrity,  although  they  proclaimed 
that  the  insurrection  of  the  Canadas  was 
of  such  a  very  trifling  nature  that,  at  the 
time  they  were  sending  over  resolutions 
enough  to  drive  the  people  to  madness, 
there  was  no  occasion  to  accompany  them 
with  a  single  additional  troop.  If  that  was 
the  case  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt, 
what  was  the  case  now  ?  The  provinces 
were  reported  to  be  perfectly  quiet.  Then 
where  was  now  the  occasion  for  a  reinforce- 
ment of  troops?  The  present  vote  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  last  year,  but  the  House 
would  recollect,  that,atthe  time,  he  warned 
the  noble  Lord  that  the  amount  was  much 
heavier  than  was  necessary ;  and  he  still 
thought  that  the  noble  Lord  had  not  made 
out  his  case  for  the  amount  of  the  estimate 
of  last  year,  much  less  for  the  increase 
which  he  now  proposed.  He  lamented  to 
see  that  the  Government  were  every  year 
increasing  the  army  of  the  country.  We 
had  20,000  men  more  than  when  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  in  power.  He  attempted 
last  year  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  3,000 
men,  but  the  House,  which  always  liked 
to  encourage  Ministers  in  any  proposition 
of  extravagance,  was  against  him ;  and  he 
really  believed  that  if  the  Government 
were  to  propose  an  increase  of  150,000 
men^  it  would  be  granted  them.  On  the 
present  occasion,  however,  he  should 
certainly  propose  a  reduction  of  10,000 
men,  which  if  the  Government  were  con- 
sistent and  correct  in  all  they  had  said 
about  the  peaceful  situation  of  Ireland, 
could  easily  be  taken  from  that  country. 
He  admitt^,  thatjf,by  any  cause,  a  great 
number  of  workmen  were  thrown  out  of 
employment  in  this  country,  there  might 
be  some  danger  of  disturbance ;  but  if  the 
noble  Lord  were  to  look  at  the  causes 
which  were  stated  year  after  year  as  the 
grounds  for  demanding  former  estimates, 
he  would  find,  that  not  one  of  them  existed 
at  the  present  moment  Oiir  navy  was  the 
largest  ever  nuiiiitaiiiedy  and  our  military 


forces  were  also  increased.  When  there 
was  nothing  of  disturbance  or  confusion 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  upon  what 
ground  was  this  increase  asked?  He 
would  recommend  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Secretary  at  War,  to  consult  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
who,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Finance 
Committee  in  1817,  recommended,  that 
large  corps  should  be  appointed,  consist* 
ing  of  900  men.  By  such  a  change  the 
noble  Lord  urged,  that  there  would  be  a 
large  saving  as  to  the  staff^  and  that  the 
same  force  could  be  sustained  fo  200,000/. 
which  it  formerly  took  300,000/.  to  main- 
tain. Why,  then,  did  not  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Secretary  of  War,  now  propose  the 
reduction  of  twelve  regiments,  keeping  up, 
if  he  thought  (it,  the  same  number  of  men, 
but  effecting  a  reduction  in  the  staff)  No 
man  could  say  that  there  was  not  a  larger 
proportion  of  officers  to  men  in  our  service 
than  in  any  other.  He  trusted,  that  the 
Commission  which  had  been  appointed 
would  prove,  that  it  was  impossible  to  do 
justice  without  reviewing  the  whole  esta- 
blishment, and  apply  to  every  regiment 
an  uniform  rule.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
expense  of  the  Guards,  he  should  have  oo 
objection  to  allow  the  aristocracy  to  use 
this  corps  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  sta- 
tion, the  chief  use  of  which  appeared  to  be 
for  the  purposes  of  ornament  and  amuse- 
ment ;  but  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  extremely 
hard  that  a  body  unaccustomed  to  the 
toils  of  war  should  be  favoured  to  an 
extent  far  beyond  those  regiments  which 
served  in  all  our  colonies.  If  they  looked 
to  Austria,  they  would  find,  that  the  Guards 
there  took  their  turn  on  active  service. 
Being  persuaded  that  the  army  expenses 
could  only  be  reduced  by  cutting  down 
the  number  of  men,  and  reducing  the 
officers  and  staff,  it  only  remained  for  bim 
to  inquire  upon  what  pretence  such  a  large 
military  force  was  kept  up  in  England  and 
Ireland  ?  He  left  the  colonies  out  of  the 
question,  though  he  did  not  believe  that 
in  those  where  any  thmg  like  good  govern- 
ment prevailed,  there  was  any  neceseity 
for  keeping  up  the  large  force  which  was 
asked.  If  they  meant  to  keep  the  ooloaka 
as  conquered  provinces,  let  them  say  so; 
but  if  they  intended  to  secure  the  alfe- 
giance  of  the  people  by  their  affectioM, 
then  he  was  coovinced  that  a  very  small 
force  would  be  sufficient  t6  prevent  hostile 
aggressions  on  their  territory,  because  the 
people  of  those  colonies  were  willing  mtd 
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able  to  keep  the  peace,  provided  they  were 
(at  they  had  a  right  to  be)  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country.  Troops  should  be  no  longer 
placed  in  these  colonies  to  overawe  the 
people,  and  to  prevent  those  reforms 
and  improvements  which  they  demanded. 
When  the  people  were  pressed  down  by 
heavy  taxes  of  the  most  galling  character, 
it  was  incumbent  on  those  who  wished  to 
lighten  their  burden  to  effect  a  reduction 
in  the  outlay  of  our  present  establish- 
ments, particularly  when  they  recollected 
that,  in  addition  to  our  large  military  force, 
there  were  34,000  men  required  for  the 
navy,  and  between  8,000  and  9^000  more 
for  the  artillery.  Then  again  there  was  a 
force  which  partook  of  a  military  character 
in  Ireland,  where  16,000  policemen,  rank 
and  file,  were  stationed .  Could  they,  then , 
tell  him  that  the  country  was  at  peace,  or 
that  the  people  were  satisfied,  when  such  a 
formidable  military  array  was  deemed 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  tranquil- 
lity ?  Up  to  the  French  war  in  1792  there 
were  never  more  than  8,000  or  9,000  men 
required  in  Ireland.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  their  present  establishment  argued  a 
distrust  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  or  a  dis- 
belief that  peace  and  contentment  existed 
in  that  country.  He  should  propose  that 
10,000  men  should  be  taken  from  the 
number  which  was  proposed.  The  hon. 
Member  concluded  by  moving,  that  79,305 
men  be  the  number  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Captain  Wood  maintained  that  the  Sove- 
reign must  be  surrounded  by  some  troops; 
and  it  was  far  better  to  have  a  corps  of 
guards,  than  to  make  a  selection  from  regi- 
ments, which  must  lead  to  favouritism.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny  had  asked, 
where  were  troops  necessary  ?  He  should 
answer  by  telling  him  that  if  2,000  men 
had  been  stationed  in  Canada  at  the  proper 
time,  we  should  not  now  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  sending  out  10,000  men. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  with 
regard  to  the  re-inforcement  which  it  was 
proposed  to  send  to  Canada,  he  did  not 
wish  to  revive  the  debates  which  had 
already  taken  place  in  connection  with 
that  subject.  He  did  not  hear  in  the 
course  of  those  debates  any  objection 
strongly  urged  to  the  proposition  for  send- 
ing out  a  considerable  force  to  Canada. 
Indeed,  that  re  olution  stood  on  such 
obvious  grounds  of  policy,  that  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  refer  to  it  at  any 
^ater  length.    The  hon.  Member  for 


Kilkenny  had  said,  that  he  (Lord  Joha 
Russell)  had  last  year  stated,  that  two 
regiments  of  infantry  and  one  of  cafalry 
might  be  safely  removed  from  Ireland. 
The  hon.  Member*8  allegation  wai  quite 
correct,  and  he  believed,  that  the  removal 
of  troops  from  Ireland  would  be  found  to 
be  far  greater  than  he  had  anticipated. 
He  thought  if  he  were  to  say,  that  there 
were  5,000  men  less  in  Ireland  than  were 
hitherto  stationed  there  he  should  be 
understating  the  reality.  He  would  only 
say  on  this  point,  that  if  there  had  unfor* 
tunately  prevailed  in  that  country  such 
disaffection  as  to  call  for  an  increase 
rather  than  a  diminution  of  men,  the  vote 
which  his  noble  Friend  would  have  had  to 
propose  would  be  much  larger  than  that 
now  submitted.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
asked  where  were  troops  required  ?  Why 
there  were  frequently  demands  for  troops 
in  various  parts  of  the  country;  and  when ^ 
last  year,  troops  were  required  in  Scot* 
land,  he  did  not  think  it  proper  to  take 
troops  from  the  north  of  England  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  down  the  disturbance 
in  the  former  country,  but  considered  it 
right  to  supply  them  from  other  stations. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  asserted  that 
they  had  gone  on  increasing  the  army 
from  year  to  year,  and  that  the  present 
establishment  was  larger  by  20,000  men 
than  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  in 
office.  This  was  a  representation  at  which 
he  should  not  have  been  much  surprised 
if  it  had  been  made  on  some  vague  m- 
mours  out  of  doors,  but  coming  from  an 
hon.  Gentleman  who  continually  attended 
to  the  estimates,  and  made  them  his  pe- 
culiar study,  it  did  seem  to  him  to  be  a 
singular  assertion.  The  fact  was,  that  the 
year  the  Duke  of  Wellington  quitted 
office,  a  considerable  reduction  was  made 
in  the  army  to  the  amount  of  7,684  men. 
This  was  replaced  by  Lord  Grey  in  1831, 
but  in  1834  a  reduction  was  made  exactly 
to  the  same  amount  as  in  the  former  year, 
although  now  an  increase  was  made  not  to 
the  standard  of  1831,  because  it  fell  under 
7,000  men,  and  of  course  considerably 
below  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man. The  hon.  Gentleman  proposed 
various  modes  of  reduction,  one  of  which 
was  to  abolish  ten  or  twelve  regiments^ 
He  did  not  think  such  a  change  wise,  or 
justified  by  the  exigencies  of  the  present 
time.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  alluded 
to  the  number  of  cavalry  regiments.  He 
could  inform  him  that  in  conse^aence  of 
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the  necessity  of  sending  troops  to  Canada^ 
it  was  necessary  to  make  a  large  increase 
to  our  military  force,  and  by  enlarging 
the  number  of  men  to  each  regiment,  this 
was  done  in  a  much  less  expensive  manner 
than  by  adding  five  regiments  of  cavalry. 
The  hon.  Member  had  complained  that 
the  Guards  were  kept  in  personal  service 
on  the  Sovereign,  and  had  undue  favour 
shown  them.  He  did  not  think,  that  the 
history  of  the  Guards  and  the  services 
which  they  had  rendered  warranted  this 
reproach.  And  if  ever  there  was  a  time 
when  it  was  most  inopportune  it  was  now, 
when  a  portion  of  this  corps  was  about  to 
sail  for  Canada,  and  were  ready  to  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  their  country 
like  any  other  regiment  of  the  line.  With 
regard  to  the  proposal  by  the  Government 
for  the  expenses  of  the  army,  he  should 
not  now  enter  into  that  subject,  but  he 
certainly  did  not  think  the  vote  proposed 
at  all  extravagant. 

Mr.  Oillon  observed,  that  he  was  in 
Lanarkshire  when  the  disturbance  referred 
to  by  the  noble  Lord  had  taken  place.  It 
was  caused  by  a  strike  of  the  colliers,  and 
one  regiment  of  infantry  was  sufficient  to 
put  it  down.  When  a  party  vote  such  as 
that  for  the  reprimand  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  was  to  be  decided,  the 
benches  were  crowded,  and  some  came 
down  to  that  House  who  seemed  scarcely 
able  to  crawl ;  but  when  six  millions  of 
the  people's  money  were  voted,  the  House 
was  comparatively  thin. 

Sir  H,  Verney  contended,  that  the  ab- 
sence of  Members  might  be  easily  ac- 
counted for,  on  the  ground  that  this  subject 
had  been  debated  over  and  over  again, 
and  from  the  general  impression  that  if 
they  wished  to  retain  their  colonial  pos- 
sessions it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  a 
large  military  force  no  diminution  could 
be  expected.  The  service  of  no  other 
army  was  so  severe  as  that  of  the  British. 
At  all  events  he  thought  it  would  be  good 
policy  to  send  a  large  force  to  Canada 
during  the  period  of  the  suspension  of  the 
constitution. 

Viscount  Howick  felt  called  upon  to 
trouble  the  Committee  with  one  or  two 
observations  in  answer  to  what  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny.  The 
hon.  Member  had  asked  why  they  should 
not  reduce  the  number  of  regiments,  and 
had  then  gone  on  to  assert  that  a  large 
number  of  those  regiments  was  kept  up 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  patronage  and 
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promotion,  and  further,  that  there  was  a 
larger  proportion  of  officers  in  the  British 
service  than  in  any  other.  He  had  not 
before  him  any  returns  showing  what  the 
roportion  in  other  services  might  be,  but 
e  firmly  believed,  that  the  hon.  Member 
was  mistaken  in  the  fact.  But  compared 
to  the  year  1792 — that  year  which  the 
hon.  Member  so  continually  referred  to, 
as  the  fitting  standard  in  all  matters  of 
army  financial  policy — compared  to  1792, 
how  stood  the  case  ?  He  had  before  him 
a  table  showing  the  proportion  of  officers 
to  men  in  the  army  in  the  year  1792,  and 
he  found  that  that  proportion  was  as  one 
to  twelve,  while  in  the  present  year  it  was 
rather  more  than  as  one  to  eighteen  and 
a  half.  With  respect  to  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  Member,  he  should  only  say,  that 
he  thought  the  House  would  act  most  un- 
wisely in  sanctioning  it.  Before  the  Com. 
mittee  of  1833,  the  hon.  Member  had 
made  the  same  proposition,  and  it  had 
then  been  clearly  demonstrated,  indeed, 
as  well  as  he  recollected,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber himself  had  expressed  himself  satisfied 
with  the  statement,  that  reduction,  if 
made  in  the  manner  he  proposed,  would 
lead  to  a  very  great  increase  of  expendi- 
ture. The  present  system  had  the  especial 
recommendation  that,  with  very  little 
trouble  and  at  very  little  expense^  it  could 
be  reduced  or  increased  as  the  urgency  of 
the  case  required.  The  experience  of 
1821-22,  when  a  reduction  of  21,000  men 
was  suddenly  made,  ought  to  render  the 
House  cautious  how  it  assented  to  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Member. 

Sir  E,  Knatchbull  meant  to  vote  in 
support  of  the  motion  of  the  noble  Vis* 
count.  He  rose  solely  in  consequence  of 
a  remark  of  the  noble  Viscount  to  the 
effect  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  submit 
to  Parliament  a  supplementary  vote  with 
reference  to  the  recent  events  in  Canada. 
He  (Sir  £.  Knatchbull)  should  much  re- 
gret the  realization  of  such  a  necessity. 
Should  such  a  vote  be  proposed,  Parlia- 
ment would  find  itself  placed  in  a  some- 
what novel  situation — that  of  being  called 
upon  to  pass  a  vote  for  services  rendered, 
and  respecting  which  they  could  exercise 
no  sort  of  ^control  whatever.  This  was  a 
line  of  proceeding  which  he  thought  could 
not  be  too  strongly  condemned ;  nor  was 
this  to  be  the  only  instance  of  such  a 
practice.  In  the  early  part  of  the  evening 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home    Departmenti  bad   informed   tho 
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HouM  that  no  estimate  of  the  expense 
of  Lord  Durham's  mission  (o  Canada  was 
to  be  made  before  his  departure  froin  this 
country,  and  in  fact  that  (bat  personage 
was  to  be  unlimited  in  regard  to  expense. 
Here,  again,  the  House  would  be  called 
on  to  vote  for  services  previously  rendered, 
and  for  expenses  over  which  they  would 
have  no  control.  He  tbougbi  her  Mujesiy's 
Government  would  act  most  unwisely  were 
they  to  give  Lord  Durham  a  carte  blanche 
in  regard  to  his  expcodilure,  and  that  be^ 
fore  he  left  the  country  some  kind  of 
restraint  should  be  laid  on  hii». 

Lord  J.  Russell  did  not  anticipate  that 
the  misiion  of  Lord  Durham  would  prove 
more  expensive,  if  so  much  so,  than 
other  mission  of  a  similar  nature  in  past 
times.  Lord  Durham  was  going  ou 
a  special  envoy,  and  the  sums  now  paid  to 
the  governors  of  the  two  provinces  of 
Canada  would  go  a  great  way  towards  the 
expense  of  his  mission.  The  Government 
in  deciding,  that  no  estimate  of  ibe  exp 
should  be  made  out,  and  that  Lord  Durham 
should  proceed  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his 
important  office  unlimited  on  this  head, 
had  but  followed  the  precedents  of  Lord 
Coffley's  special  mission  to  Spain  during 
the  war,  and  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothesay's  to 
Lisbon  about  the  same  period. 

Sir  a.  Sinclair  thought,  that  all  who 
had  supported  her  Majesty's  Government 
during  the  progress  of  the  Canada  bill, 
were  bound  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
Beni  proposition. 

ftlr.  Hume,  in  allusion  to  the  statement 
just  made  by  the  noble  Viscount  (Lord 
Howiek)  as  to  the  proportion  of  officers  to 
men  in  the  army  in  1792,  begged  to  ob- 
serve that  if  a  comparison  ivurc  made  of 


theiirnivexpundii;it 

in  the  yeii 

1792  and 

I83S,  lii»t  of  the 

itter  year 

would    be 

found  the  <jrealor. 

Viscount  fa/mffr 

Ion  bcgecd 

to  trouble 

the  Comiiiiitue  with  one  word  before  they 
proceided  lo  a  division.  The  hon.  Mem- 
lier  for  Kilkenny  had  stated,  that  in  his 
(Lord  PaliiuTJtoti's)  examination  before 
theCominiitf'ciii  I82fl,he  had  endeavoured 
to  show,  that  it  would  be  a  more  economi- 
cal ariangement  lo  convert  ihe  then  and 
nowexisiingbattiiliimsof  740  to  battalions 
of  1,000  stronir-  Not  wishing  lo  trust  to 
his  memory,  he  had  referred  lo  the  minutes 
of  his  eviilencu  upon  the  occasion  alluded 
to.  He  found  (here,  as  indeed  he  had, 
from  ih(i  moment  hi;  heard  the  lion.  Mem- 
ber's aiiertioa,  aoticipated  he  would  tind, 


that  so  far  from  having  made  the  (tate- 
meut  attributed  to  him,  his  evidence  was, 
that  lo  convert  eighty-three  battalion!  of 
740  men  to  sixty-one  battalion*  of  1,0CH) 
men,  instead  of  being  a  saving,  would  add 
8,720/.  a-year  to  the  army  expenditure, 
and  cost  tlie  country,  during  the  first  ye&r, 
an  additional  sum  of  81,000f.  So  much 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  boo.  Member'* 
slateraeut. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment:—Ayes  11;  Noei  12t :— MaJoritT 
110. 


List  of 

the  Avzs. 

Afllionljy,  Major 

Rundle,  J. 

Blewilt,  R.  J. 

Wakley.  T. 

BroLlierlon,  J. 

WarburtoD,  H. 

Dennistoun,  J, 

Williams,  W. 

Fielden,  J. 

Grote,  G. 

Hume,  3. 

Marsland,  II. 

GiUon,  W.  D. 

LUt  of  the 'KOM. 

Anson,  hon.  Colonel 

Hayes,  Sir  E. 

Arohbold,  R. 

Hayler,  W.  Q. 

Bating,  F.  T. 

Hohhou»e,ri.hon.SirJ, 

Barry,  G.  S. 

Hobhouse,  T.  B. 

Beamish,  F.  B. 

Hodges,  T.  L. 

Berkeley,  hon.  H. 
Bewes,  T. 

Hodgson,  R. 

Iloihara,  Lord 

Black  bume,  I. 

Howiek,  Viscoonl 

Blair,  J. 

Hurt,  f! 

Briscoe,  J.  I. 

Hutton,  R. 

Brodio,  W.  B. 

James,  W. 

Busfield,  W. 

JephsoD,C.  D.  O. 

Chalmers,  P. 

Kemble,  H. 

Childers,  J.  W. 

Kinnaird,hoD.A.F. 

Codrinyton,  C.  W. 

Knalchbull.hon.SirE. 

Compton,  II.  C. 

Lefevre,  C.  S. 

Conotly,  E. 

Lennox,  Lord  G. 

Courlenay,  P. 

Lister,  E.C. 

Craig,  W.G. 

Cripps,J. 

Lygon,  hon.  General 

Cuiry,  W. 

Lynch,  A.  H. 

Damer,  hon.  D, 

Macleod,  R. 

Darby,  G. 

Master,  T.  W.  C. 

Douglas,  Sir  0.  F,. 

Maule,  hon.  F. 

Dundas,  C.  W.  D. 

Mildraay.  P.  St.  J. 

Dunlop,  J. 

Miles,  P.  W.  S. 

Egetlon,  W.  T. 

Morpeth,  Viscount 

Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 

Murray.rt-hon.J.A. 

Ellice,  R. 

O'Brien,  C. 

Evans,  W. 

O'Brien,  W.  S. 

Ferguson,SirR.  A, 

O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 

Fcr,;u»aon,  rt.  hon.  C. 

Paget,  Lord  A. 

Filmer,  Sir  E. 

Paget,  F. 

FitzsimoD,  N. 

Palmer,  C.F. 

Palmer,  G. 

Forester,  hon.  G. 

Palmerston,  Viscount 

Fremantle,  Sir  T, 

Parker,  J. 

Gibson,  T. 

Parker,  H.T. 

Grattan,  J. 

Pamell.rt.hon.SirH. 

Grey,  Sir  0. 

Perceval,  Colonel 

Grinwditcb,  T, 

Pl«i»ptrt,i.P. 
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Ponsonby,  C.  F.  A .  C.  Stuart,  V. 

Power,  J.  Style,  Sir  C. 

Rice,  E.  R.  Tancred,  H.  W. 

Rice,  rt.  hon.  T.  S.  Teignmouth,  Lord 

Rich,  H.  Thomson,rt.hon.C.P. 

Richards,  R.  Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 

Rickford,  W.  Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 

Roche,  W.  Verney,  Sir  H, 

Roche,  D.  Vivian,rt.hon.SirR.H. 

Rolfe,SirR.  M.  White,  A. 

Round,  C.  G.  White,  S. 

Rushout,  G.  Wilbrahain,G. 

Russell,  Lord  J.  W^illiams,  W.  A. 

Salwey,  Colonel  Wilshere,  W. 

Scarlett,  hon.  J.  Y.  Winnington,  T.  E. 

Seymour,  Lord  Wood,  C. 

Sharpe,  General  Wood,  G.  W. 

Shirley,  E.  J.  Wood,  T. 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 

Spencer,  Hon,  F.  tellers. 

Stanley,  E.  J.  Dalmeny,  Lord 

Stansfield,  W.  R.  C.  Steuart,  R. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

House  resumed — Committee  to  sit  again. 
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MiNUTBt.3  PetilioDi  presented.  By  the  Earl  of  Bakdok, 
from  Kinean  (Cork),  against  the  National  system  of  Edu- 
eation.-*By  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  {torn  Clon- 
mtl,  for  protection  to  the  Chureh  of  Canada. 

Yeomanry  Corps.]  The  Earl  of  fFtn- 
chilsea  said,  in  consequence  of  a  return 
laid  yesterday  on  their  Lordships'  table, 
relative  to  a  reduction  of  the  yeomanry 
cavalry,  and  also  a  circular  letter  which 
he  had  received  from  her  Majesty's  Home 
Secretary,  stating^  that  his  services  were 
no  longer  required,  and  considering  the 
situation  which  he  had  the  honour  to  hold 
in  the  yeomanry  cavalry  of  the  county  of 
Kent,  he  should  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
the  noble  Viscount  opposite  a  question 
with  respect  to  the  disbanding  of  the 
yeomanry  corps  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  It  appeared  that  the  same  system 
was  not  acted  on  in  every  county.  In  some 
counties  the  yeomanry  corps  were  wholly 
disbanded,  while  in  others  they  were  only 
partially  reduced.  Thus,  in  the  north  of 
Lincolnshire,  the  yeomanry  corps  were 
entirely  disbanded,  while  in  the  south  of 
that  county,  the  corps  commanded  by  a 
noble  Lord  was  retained.  The  yeomanry 
corps  of  Kent  were  to  be  disbanded,  al- 
although  they  afforded  protection  to  a 
country  which  extended  forty-five  miles  in 
length,  and  thirty-five  miles  in  breadth, 
and  had  done  very  considerable  service. 


Again,  by  the  system  now  about  to  be 
pifirsued,  he  found  that  a  large  portion  of 
Hampshire  would  be  left  totally  without 
protection  of  this  sort.  He  should  like  to 
know  on  what  principle  this  reduction  pro- 
ceeded. For  his  own  part  be  must  say, 
that  be  strongly  deprecated  any  such 
measure ;  for  of  all  the  forces  which  be- 
longed to  this  country,  the  yeomanry 
corps  were  the  most  constitutional,  and 
the  best  adapted  to  the  habits  and  feelings 
of  the  people.  He  should  be  glad  there- 
fore to  learn  from  the  noble  Viscount, 
whether  this  was  only  the  first  step  towards 
the  destruction  of  this  national  force — 
whether  it  was  only  what  was  called  the 
first  instalment  on  this  point  granted  to 
the  Radical  se:tion,for  the  assistance  and 
support  which  they  gave  to  her  Majesty's 
government — to  that  party  which  had  long 
been  determined  on  the  destruction  of  this 
most  useful  force?  He  could  say  most 
conscientiously,  and  upon  his  honour^  that 
his  own  political  opinions  had  never  been 
mixed  up  with  his  military  character ;  and 
though  he  had  entertained  the  corps  which 
he  commanded,  and  had  been  entertained 
by  them — for  the  officers  entertained  the 
men,  and  the  men  the  officers — he  had 
never  once  heard  a  sentence  uttered,  or  a 
single  speech  delivered  connected  with 
politics  since  he  knew  it.  Still  he  would 
say,  (why  should  he  attempt  to  conceal  it 
from  their  Lordships  ?)  that  he  believed  the 
yeomanry  corps  throughout  the  country 
were  decidedly  of  a  Conservative  charac- 
ter. They  were  apprehensive  that  the 
principles  supported  by  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, and  by  the  party  that  assisted 
them,  were  opposed  to  the  safety  and 
prosperity  [of  the  country.  He  thought 
that  the  noble  Viscount  should  now  fairly 
and  openly  state,  whether  he  intended  to 
proceed  further  in  the  destruction  of  this 
useful  force,  or  whether  it  was  only  the 
first  instalment,  to  be  hereafter  followed 
up  ?  The  expense  of  these  corps  to  the 
country  was  not  above  10/,  a-man  annually, 
and  by  disbanding  them,  the  whole  saving 
would  not  exceed  10,000/.  Would  the 
Government,  then,  for  so  paltry  a  saving, 
abolish  those  corps  ?  He  feared,  however, 
that  her  Majesty's  Government  had  an 
ulterior  object  in  view,  when  they  contem- 
plated the  removal  of  this  force.  He  feared 
that  they  intended  to  establish  a  paid  con- 
stabulary force,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Government,  and  further,  to  dispense  with 
I  the  services  of  the  unpaid  magistracy,  and 
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to  appoint  paid  magistrates  in  their  place. 
Now,  he  would  caution  and  warn  the 
people  of  this  country,  that  if  such  a  mea- 
sure were  adopted,  there  would  be  an  end 
of  British  independence  and  liberty  ;  and 
and  whether  it  came  from  one  side  of  the 
House,  or  from  the  other,  he  would  stren-. 
uously  oppose  it.  At  the  same  time  he 
would  not  conceal  his  opinion,  that  the 
constabulary  force,  as  now  constituted, 
was  on  the  most  useless  footing,  and  he 
should  rejoice  to  see  that  protection  ex- 
tended to  several  districts,  which  the  exist- 
ing police  was  totally  inefficient  to  atford. 
He  would  not,  therefore,  oppose  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  paid  constabulary  force,  but 
he  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  any  Government, 
whether  Whig  or  Tory.  He  could  not  con- 
elude  without  observing,  that  the  indi* 
viduals  who  had  come  forward  to  join  the 
yeomanry  corps,  when  the  country  was  in 
much  danger,  and  whose  property  had 
been  placed  in  great  jeopardy,  had  a  right 
to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  treated.  With  regard  to  the 
two  regiments  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
command,  he  wished  to  have  moved  for 
the  report  connected  with  them;  but  learn- 
ing from  the  noble  Viscount  that  it  was  of 
a  confidential  nature,  he  would  not  press 
for  it*  He  must,  however,  bear  this  tes- 
timony to  the  force  which  he  had  com- 
manded, that,  consisting,  as  it  did,  of 
700  men,  there  never  had  been,  since  he 
was  connected  with  it,  either  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  or  a  civil  or  moral  point  of 
view,  a  single  complaint  lodged,  so  far  as 
he  knew,  against  any  of  the  individuals 
composing  it.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that 
the  noble  Viscount  would  state  on  what 
principle  the  proposed  reduction  was  to 
be  made,  and  declare  whether  the  Go- 
vernment had  any  ulterior  object  in  view. 
Viscount  Melbourne  said,  he  entirely 
agreed  in  the  praise  which  the  noble  Earl 
had  bestowed  on  the  yeomanry  corps ;  and 
he  more  particularly  agreed  with  him  as  to 
the  spirited  and  opportune  manner  in 
which  they  had  come  forward  in  a  time  of 
difficulty  and  danger,  and  when  consider- 
able disturbances  had  occurred.  But  the 
establishment  of  these  yeomanry  corps 
took  place  at  a  period  of  emergency,  and 
without  any  idea  of  a  permanent  con- 
tinuance. They  had  been  most  useful  in 
places  where  great  disturbances  had  broken 
out;  but  it  never  was  supposed,  when 
these  disturbances  were  suppressed,  that 


in  each  county  a  permanent  yeomanry 
force  was  to  be  established  ;  and  when  a 
reduction  of  the  public  expenditure  was 
pressed  on  the  Government  from  all  quar- 
ters, it  was  not  unnatural  that  they  should 
look  to  a  re-organization  of  those  corps, 
with  a  view  to  economy.  It  was  therefore 
deemed  proper  to  reduce  those  corps  in 
such  parts  of  the  country  where  their  ser- 
vices were  not  likely  to  be  wanted.  Such 
was  the  principle  acted  upon  on  the  present 
occasion.  The  smaller  corps  was  in  places 
where  local  circumstances  had  no  longer 
required  their  continuance.  The  noble 
Earl  had  asked,  whether  this  was  not 
merely  part  of  a  plan  entertained  by  her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  whether  it  was 
not  their  intention  to  dismiss  the  whole  of 
these  corps.  It  was  not  for  him  to  say 
what  it  might  be  proper  to  do  hereafter  ; 
but  this  he  would  state—  that  itwas  not  with 
any  intention  like  that  which  the  noble 
Earl  had  attributed  to  her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters that  the  present  step  was  taken.  It 
was  intended  to  retain  certain  corps  after 
they  had  undergone  the  proposed  revision  ; 
but  it  unquestionably  was  not  the  intentioa 
of  Ministers  to  proceed  with  a  further  re- 
duction, if  it  were  not  rendered  advisable  by 
circumstances.  With  respect  to  the  corps 
which  the  noble  Earl  commanded^  it 
ought  to  be  recollected  that  it  was  formed 
in  a  county — the  county  of  Kent— which 
less  required  such  a  protection  than  many 
others,  in  consequence  of  its  proximity  to 
the  metropolis,  from  which  an  adequate 
force  could  always  be  despatched  in  cases 
of  emergency.  As  to  the  report  to  which 
the  noble  Earl  had  alluded,  he  could  have 
no  other  ground  for  calling  for  it  than  a 
desire  to  show  the  efTective  state  of  the 
corps  commanded  by  the  noble  Earl. 
Now,  with  respect  to  that  corps,  and  to 
all  others,  he  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment disclaimed  the  intention  of  casting 
any  reflection  on  them.  He  disclaimea 
the  idea  of  insinuating  or  saying  that  they 
had  not  performed  their  duty  well,  and 
that  they  would  not,  if  called  upon,  per« 
fotm  it  again  in  the  same  manner.  This 
measure  had  been  adopted  solely  on  pub« 
lie  grounds,  with  reference  to  the  situation 
of  particular  parts  of  the  country,  and 
because  the  services  of  those  corps  were 
no  longer  required  where  they  were  for- 
merly necessary.  The  noble  Earl  had  in- 
timated that  this  was  a  boon  to  the  Radi- 
cals for  the  support  given  by  them  to  her 
Majesty's  Goyernment.    Ifso^  it  was  a 
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boon  without  consideration— a  boon  for 
nothing — a  boon  more  ill-timed  and  less 
justified  in  point  of  policy,  sense,  or  wis- 
dom, than  at  any  period  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  present  Government.  With 
respect  to  other  measures  which  the  noble 
Earl  supposed  to  be  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  Government,  he  would  not  say 
whether  such  measures  might  not  be  re- 
quired hereafter;  but  he  would  state,  that 
the  present  measure  was  not  connected 
with  any  such  plans  or  intentions  as  the 
noble  Earl  had  alluded  to,  but  was  adopted 
because  existing  circumstances  rendered  it 
necessary. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  of  opinion 
that  much  consideration  was  required 
before  it  was  determined  to  reduce  those 
corps.  In  the  county  of  which  he  was 
Lord-lieutenant  there  were  no  less  than 
eight  single  troops,  each  of  which  oc- 
casioned as  much  trouble  as  a  regiment  of 
300  or  400  men.  But  he  would  say^  that 
these  eight  single  troops  were  just  as 
useful  in  keeping  the  peace  of  the  county 
as  if  they  were  eight  regiments.  As  he 
was,  he  understood,  to  be  saved  that 
trouble  in  future,  under  the  new  plan,  he 
would  say,  thathe  would  undergo  that  or  any 
other  trouble  rather  than  incur  the  risk  at- 
tending the  reduction  of  those  corps,  and 
the  consequences  that  might  perhaps  arise 
from  such  a  step.  He  should  not  have 
made  a  single  observation  on  this  occasion 
but  for  what  had  been  said  about  a  con- 
templated new  organization  of  another 
force.  Now,  he  would  rather  have  the  as- 
sistance of  these  yeomanry  corps  than  that 
of  a  different  force,  although  four  times 
greater  in  number. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  eulogized 
the  yeomanry  for  efficiency  and  zeal,  and 
expressed  his  opinion  that  if  the  reduction 
had  no  other  object  than  economy,  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  was  most 
paltry  and  impolitic.  A  troop  had  been 
established  at  Walthamstow  when  the 
noble  Viscount,  now  at  the  head  of  her 
Majesty's  Government,  held  the  seals  of 
the  Home-oflSce.  Why,  he  wished  lo 
know,  was  that  troop  reduced  ?  He  very 
much  feared,  that  if  they  once  did  away 
with  the  yeomanry  corps,  they  would 
never  again  be  able  to  re-establish  them, 
if  necessity  demanded  their  services. 
Those  individuals  were  deeply  interested 
in  preserving  the  peace  and  protecting  ihe 
property  of  the  country ;  and  if  they  were 
disbanded  to  effect  the  paltry  saving  of 
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10,000/.  a-year,  it  would  in  the  end  be 
found  one  of  the  most  impolitic  and 
dangerous  measures  that  was  ever  resorted 
to. 

The  Earl  oi  Haddington  said,  that  there 
were  some  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
services  of  the  yeomanry  ought  not  to  be 
dispensed  with.  It  would  be  wrong,  for 
instance,  to  disband  the  yeomanry  of  the 
county  of  Edinburgh  (consisting  of  eight 
troops),  where  there  was  a  large  popula- 
tion, that  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and 
the  town  of  Leith,  and  very  few  regular 
troops.  In  1819,  when  riots  occurred  in 
Glasgow,  that  corps  marched  there,  and 
were  of  great  service  in  restoring  peace 
and  order.  Now  if  that  body  of  yeomanry 
were  disbanded,  and  any  sudden  outbreak 
took  place  in  a  large  district,  with  a  great 
number  of  towns,  and  very  few  soldiers 
indeed,  they  would  be  deprived  of  a  cer- 
tain source  of  security.  He  knew  not 
whether,  in  adopting  this  plan,  Ministers 
were  cultivating  a  good  understanding 
with  another  party.  The  noble  Viscount 
said,  that  such  a  proceeding  would  be 
most  unwise  and  improvident,  as  the  party 
alluded  to  had  given  nothing  in  return. 
Certainly,  he  believed.  Ministers  in  general 
made  a  bargain  with  that  party,  and  took 
care  to  have  a  return  of  some  kind  or 
other;  and  he  did  not  think  it  was  likely 
that  they  would  adopt  a  different  course 
now,  and  not  secure  something  of  the 
sort. 

The  Earl  of  Brecknock  bore  testimony 
to  the  statement  of  the  noble  Earl  relative 
to  the  efficien  cy  of  the  yeomanry  corps  of 
the  county  of  Kent. 

Conversation  dropped 

Amendment  of  the  Slavery  Act.] 
The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second 
Reading  having  been  read, 

Lord  Qlenelg  rose  to  move  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  Amendment  of 
the  Act  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery.  He 
was  fully  aware  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  subject  which  he  was  about  to  pre* 
sent  to  their  Lordships,  and  he  shoula  be 
still  more  deeply  impressed  with  this  con- 
sideration, and  he  should  feel  himself 
called  upon  to  trespass  longer  upon  their 
Lordships'  attention  than  be  now  thought 
necessary,  if  he  did  not  recollect  that  this 
great  question  had  lately  been  brought 
before  the  House  in  the  most  eloquent 
and  forcible  manner,  and  that,  on  the 
same  occasion,  he  (Lord  Glenelg)  ba4 
2D 
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taken  the  opportuoity  to  state  the  gronnde 
00  which  the  Gorernment  intended  to  in- 
troduce a  measure  perceiving  that  it  was 


tainly  in  the  competency — of  ParliimwH 
to  interpose,  in  order  to  supply  audi  de- 
fects as  time  and  experience  had  slunr&la 


the  general  impression  of  the  House  that  |  result  from  the  working  of  the 
the  period  had  arrived  when  some  Pariia- |  tahlished  in   1533  —  in  order  to    auppl] 

such   remedies  as  the  Local  LegiilaJton 
might  have  supplied,  and  hewoukl  vsenUm 

^ ^    to  say  they  ought  to  have  snp;>lied«  bal 

in  our  West-India  Colonies.      That  Act,  I  which,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  no  lea 


mentary  enactment  on  the  subject  was  ne- 
cessary. In  the  year  1 S33  that  memorable 
Act  wa$  passed   which  abolished   slavery 


the  duty  of  this  ccuntrv,  and  the  Parii^ 
ment  oi'  this  country,  in  compliance  will 
the  wish  of  the  nation,  to  supply.  Thi 
Committee  of  1S36,  io  investigatiiig;  tki 
sul'iect,  directed  their  peculiar  altentioB  U 


however,  established  an  intermediate  period 

between  slavery  and  unrestricted  freedom. 

which   was  intended   to  secure    to   both 

parties  connected  with  the  system  certain 

rights  and  privileges.     The   intention  of 

the  Act  was  on  the  one  hand  to  secure  to  •  the  island  of  Jamaica^our  nMKi 

the  planter  the  amount  of  work   from  his  ;  ant  cciony  in  that  part  of  the  world,  boll 

labourer    specified  by    law,   and    on  the  :  from  the  cumber  of  iis  L-habitmatB,  mm 

other  to  take  care  that  the  apprenticed  la-    lis   position  in   the  West  Antilles;    and 

boorer    during   that   intermediate   period    iherrfo re.  any  observations  which  wen  on 

should  not  be  forced  to  give  any  labour    plicable  to  J,ikmaica  no  doubt  vonld  spfA 

beyond  the   amount   prescribed   by    law.    with   some  slight   vanatios   to   the 

The  Act  further  contemplated,  as  to  the  -  He  should  nrsi  call  their 

apprentice,  that  he  should  be  secured  as    i^on  to  the  objects  which  that 

to  his  maioten:)nce  and  subsistence;  :hat    pc'Dted  cur  in  ihe  wo-king  of  the 

he  should  be  able  at  all  tinr.es  to  purchase    liccsh^p   «ys*6m.      Tnat 

his  freedom  according  to  a  just  valu^iiori ;    ^uirir.i:  icio  ihe  vhcie  of  the  si 

that  he  should  be  pr«.'tected  from  gross  op-    presstd  i:s  cp:r.i.-<c  to  Le,  that 

pression  and  cruelty  ;  and  in  order  to  ob-    certain  mairr.il  defects,  for  vhidi 

tain  these  ends«  the  Act  established  a  j^ar-  *  d.!cu:ly  Ic^ikei  for  rciiress  to  the 

ticnlar  class  of  magistrates,  for  the  express  '  ture  of  Jamaica,     h  was  not 

purpose  of  aifbrding  protection  to  the  ap-  jto  cbserve  that  this  related  to  wkad  d 

prenticed  labourers  in  our  colonies,  not  al-    Cox.mittee  recommended  to  the  attHOii 

lowiag  then  to  undergo  any  ponishaBen!    '.-i  the   Local  Lepsiainie ;  but  wkick 

except  by  the  authoritT  of  such  magis-  '  now  became  the  duty  of  the  Isaperial  Ph 

trates.     The  great  question  therefore  was.  ;  ii«irent  to  undertake.      The  C 

whether  ihe  intention  of  the  Act  of  l>33  I  stated,  ihii  \i  did  rot  advert  to 

— whether  the  intention  of  th's  nation  and  i  cumsta&ces  cc  ccaparaiivcly  |icttj 

the   Imperial  Parliame At — had    been  fu!-  j  ances :  bu:  i;  looked  to  thJee  giie 

filled  ?     Darirg  the  nr$t  year  afi^r  that  |  «r;cr.  iaTc'.red  a  iireal  principle 

gTfat  even:  the  experi merit  was  s»cwf<a  :c»    rc-Tir:  crrs^r-f =c**-      The  fim  deisi 

pr>«^  wi:hcu:  ary  ir.;er'crt:c*r  cr;   ::  c  j  w-.vb  ire  C  r=:.B.:::f-f  pu:s:edo«& 

part  of  Pari-ameci.     In  tV»e  yea:  l>^»r   -  j ''?  ■"  tre  I.-.t*  cf  .^«"aica  i 

Coaiv^;ee  of  the  H^nse  ci  Coc^mors  wis  \  c^i  rfrir-^:  t}    n  :r.-:   amc^ct  md 

appoiried  :c  -aqn  re  jato  the   wcrir^:-    t.::   o:   ;i>f  iitrii:.-*    7..^)ciei  bw 

the  systev.     Tuat  C  mbit  iTtec  nrade  a  v;r\-    :r.:ri:y  :i  ;ie  sp-.c-*:  "r.agistTateft 

valuable  re pon,  aad  suted  cer:a.r«  pan^-  ■i;i2r.3cer>  c:'s!&vf<.     This  e«j  was 

mlars  in  which  imprcresresu  were  cec<*-    o*:   Vy  Lr.ri   >iar.'iey    at   tbe 

strr.     1b  the  vear  1n3"  ti'e   siine  C:ai-  ;  ir-eTCcr:  fr:  w'  *r.e  •zciar.zoi  the 

miiiee  was  rerewc^j,  but  ix  had  Br>-ie  no  <  T{.e    .(y:,  •.''^<   chfc'rvstioA  of  ibe  Goi 

if'pC'rt,   and   the   ev?J«fvof   Vad  t\a   beie:>    jp  ::k^  «£<  «::-^;^J  :j  :»  m uciiim  coi 

prilled.      Duritg  these  two  ye-a^^  hr«-  iJ^cMuikT  f'  i.^  ;-»^M:la4S  beaoie  wUdk  ll 

erex,   it  mcht  have   been  exr^^ctei  iSt:  ^  spprertjc^f   Mi  :c  a^^var  to  p«Rkaael 

scv<  ail aicf aver. :  vou'^ii  havi  hees  maie  )  frfe«:^':tk     Tr-e   vV.rrjB.^i«  stated,"^ — 

ky  ihe  Loral  Ij^psia:fire  tcwaris  ^t-l"^"    'ji  ]  ;  -.*  :f<r»^r;  ;^:~e  *f>rA:^.i  to  he 


thif  T*<^^T^a^»e»JatAr■r*  cf  :hs  Ctb-.  ;:fe  ^""  a^a  r.<:  «!*•>«»-«■?  vfc:«^;x>:;j;. 

1>*^^-     I'liJVtBTjare'v  tia:  hai  pj:  S"^r  £-vt:  h-4rj:*.h  ri    ii  i  e?:.ne*y      ^^     

ibf  .asf,  arc  >!  r-st^rs  »e-f  :Sr-r*V'^,  re^  :^e  s^    i  cY  :r»i    Ax-',.:wri   Aeu'   h  Im 

12<:  u  was  »C4  i£  iNi  w jsoc«i-^-t  wajL  c^i,.  r,-*^vW.r'-.v    ^^;ff'«*I.    tike     SecRtaiv 
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State  and  the  Governor  of  the  colony^  but 
as  yet  no  remedy  had  been  supplied.  Jt 
was  admitted,  that  the  valuation  had  been 
raised  to  too  great  a  height,  and  that  great 
difficulty  was  presented  to  the  slave  ob- 
taining manumission  by  the  means  which 
the  tribunal,  as  at  present  constituted, 
afibrded  for  bringing  into  operation  the 
peculiar  opinions  of  certain  classes.  For 
instance,  in  Jamaica,  as  well  as  in  nearly 
all  the  other  colonies,  the  tribunal  was 
composed  of  a  stipendiary  magistrate, 
who  was  appointed  for  the  especial  protec- 
tion of  the  slaves,  and  two  of  the  magis- 
trates of  the  colony.  Now  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  in  making  the  statement  he  did 
not  mean  for  a  moment  to  imply  that  any 
of  that  highly  respectable  body,  the  magis- 
trates of  the  colony,  were  capable  inten- 
tionally of  altering  the  valuation ;  but 
unquestionably  the  situation  in  which  they 
were  placed — the  habits  and  feelings 
which  in  that  situation  they  must  have 
contracted — were  highly  calculated  to  give 
them  some  degree  of  bias  on  this  question, 
or  at  least  to  raise  a  suspicion  that  such  a 
bias  existed.  Nor  did  he  mean  to  say,  that 
in  every  case  of  contention  between  the 
apprentice  and  his  employer  the  valuation 
had  been  excessive ;  but  it  w^s  certain 
that  in  many  instances  it  had  been  raised 
so  high  that  the  apprentice  was  unable  to 
obtain  manumission.  That  subject  had 
been  brought  by  his  noble  Friend  (the 
Marquess  of  Sligo)  near  him  under  the  no- 
tice of  the  House  of  Assembly;  and  the 
reply  of  the  Assembly  was,  that  they  did 
not  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  valuation 
had  been  excessive,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  believed  that  those  valuations 
had  generally  been  below  the  proper  mark. 
The  matter  had  again  been  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Colonial  Assembly 
by  the  present  Governor,  Sir  Lionel  Smith, 
but  no  remedy  had  yet  been  supplied. 
The  next  defect  which  the  Committee  had 
remarked  was,  the  want  of  adequate  pro- 
tection to  the  special  magistrates  against 
vexatious  prosecutions  and  actions.  The 
Committee  justly  observed,  that  it  was  of 
extreme  importance  to  afford  every  protec- 
tion to  the  special  magistrates  in  the  per- 
formance of  thcirduties;  and  it  stated,  that 
the  special  magistrates  while  performing 
those  duties  had  been  obstructed,  because 
either  the  law  was  not  sufficient  to  inter- 
fere in  cases  in  which  they  had  attempted 
to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  system, 
and   ascertain  the   real  situation   of  the 


apprentices,  and  to  communicate  with  the 
various  gangs  of  men  and  women  while  at 
their  work,  and  also  to  examine  into  the 
workhouses,  hospitals,  or  prisons;  or  from 
the  obstacles  thrown  in  their  way  by 
adverse  parties.  Some  of  the  special  ma- 
gistrates had  been  exposed  to  vexatious 
prosecutions,  and  subjected  to  heavy  costs. 
In  those,  although  the  Government  had 
interposed,  and  rescued  the  magistrates 
from  any  loss,  yet  that  was  not  a  situation 
in  which  those  persons  ought  to  be  left, 
and  the  Committee  strongly  urged,  that 
some  measure  should  be  taken  to  secure 
to  those  magistrates  impunity  from  such 
vexatious  prosecutions.  But  the  evil  was 
not  so  much  that  arising  from  the  actual 
number  of  these  prosecutions  as  the  dread 
of  having  such  prosecutions  suspended 
over  them,  which  was  calculated  to  create  in 
the  minds  of  the  special  magistrates  a  feel- 
ing that  might  operate  against  a  bold  and 
uncompromising  discharge  of  their  duty. 
He  meant  not,  in  making  these  remarks, 
to  intimate  the  slightest  reflection  on  tlie 
magistrates,  but  their  Lordships  must 
take  human  nature  as  it  was,  and  consider 
whether  the  state  of  the  law  supplied 
motives  to  persons  in  authority  for  vigorous 
action  or  otherwise.  It  appeared  from  the 
papers  before  their  Lordships  that,  even 
without  approaching  so  far  as  the  institu* 
tion  of  vexatious  prosecutions,  the  special 
magistrates  were  often  interfered  with  in 
the  discharge  of  their  various  duties.  Ob- 
structions were  thrown  in  their  way  while 
passing  from  one  estate  to  another,  being 
frequently  compelled  by  the  magistrates 
and  other  persons  of  the  colony  to  seek  a 
circuitous  route  in  order  to  visit  estates 
adjoining  each  other.  In  short,  it  was 
easy  to  perceive,  that  where  any  intention 
existed  to  annoy  the  special  magistrates 
there  were  vast  opportunities  afforded  for 
presenting  such  obstructions.  It  might  be 
observed,  however,  on  this,  as  on  every 
other  defect  pointed  out  by  the  Committee, 
that — which  had  been  stated  by  Sir  Lionel 
Smith,  and  indeed  ought  always  to  be 
kept  in  mind, — these  evils  in  their  practical 
effect  were  not  of  universal  extent.  There 
were  many  many  honourable  men,  men  of 
great  integrity  and  real  humanity,  who  were 
entirely  aloof  from  offering  any  such  vexa- 
tious obstructions;  but,  nevertheless*  theop- 
portunity  was  afforded,  and  it  often  oc- 
curred that  there  were  persons  who  would 
take  advantage  of  them,  and  of  the  law  as  it 
at  present  stood ;  and  this  might  hereafter 
2  D2 
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occur  to  a  greater  extent.     The  evil  of 
obstructions  to  the  special  magistrates  still 
existed.     The  next  defect  which  the  Com- 
mittee pointed  out  was,  that  the  law  in 
Jamaica  contained  no  provision  to  regulate 
the  distribution   of  the  hours  of  labour. 
The   question    respecting    the    hours   of 
labour  was  the  dispute  between  the  eight- 
hour  and  the  nine-hour  system,  the  ques- 
tion being  whether  the  apprentice  should 
work  eight  hours  or  nine  hours  a-day,  the 
total  amount  of  the  hours  which  he  must 
work  being  fixed  by  an  an  Act  of  Parliament 
at  A5\  hours  a  week.  There  was  no  doubt 
it  was  far  more  agreeable  to,  and  much 
more  to  the  advantage  of  the  apprentice, 
that    the    nine-hour    system    should    be 
adopted,  because  it  would  enable  him  to 
devote  a  greater  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  own  land ;  the  difference 
between  the  extra  hour  a  day  giving  to 
the  apprentice  half  of   Friday   and   the 
whole  of  Saturday  and  Sunday  to  himself, 
whereas,  by  working  only  eight  hours  a  day 
he  was>  in  effect,  deprived  of  any  time  that 
could  be  employed  for  his  own  advantage. 
It  appeared  by  the  documents  on  their 
Lordships'  table  that  the  want  of  fixedness 
of  the  number  of  hours  at  which   the 
apprentice  should  work  each  day  was  one 
of  the  most  important  defects  of  the  exist- 
ing system,  and  that  this  defective  system 
was  in  operation  not  universally,  but  to  a 
considerable  extent  throughout  the  West 
Indies,  but  particularly  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  where,   it  was   to   be  observed, 
that  those  estates  upon  which  disturbance 
and  discontent  prevailed,  were  generally 
estates  in  which   the  eight-hour  system 
was  enforced  by  the  planters,  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  general  wish  of  the  apprentices. 
Now,    the    eight-hour   system   was   also 
recommended  to  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  Jamaica  for  their  consideration  by 
his  noble  Friend  (the  Marquess  of  Sligo), 
and    it    had    been    once     more    recom- 
mended to  that  Assembly  by  Sir  Lionel 
Smith.     Sir  Lionel   Smith  recommended 
that  the  Assembly  should   make  regula- 
tions  for  establishing  an   uniformity   of 
system  as  to  time  throughout  the  colony, 
and  that  that  system  should  be  a  nine- 
hour  system.      That  measure,  however^ 
the  Assembly  had  not  yet  thought  proper 
to  adopt.    He  might  be  allowed  to  read 
for  a  moment  what  was  stated  in  one  of 
the  latest  accounts  from  Sir  Lionel  Smith. 
It  was  dated  November  13th  1837.     He 
said ;  <*  As  regards  the  general  working 


of  the  apprenticeship,  we  are  atpretent 
considerably  disturbed  in  some  districts  by 
certain  obstinate  planters  and  managers, 
who  will  not  give  up  the  eight-hour  system 
of  labour,   and  the  struggle  I  have  loDg 
maintained   has  now    in    some  parishee 
broken  out  in  open  opposition  by  planters, 
and  in  some  instances  to  open  resistance 
by  the  apprentices.''     Sir  Lionel  Smith 
then  stated  two  or  three  instances  in  which 
a  most  violent  resistance  was  raised  to  the 
eight-hour  system.      He  (Lord  Glenelg) 
thought,  both  from  the  letter  of  Sir  Lionel 
Smith,  and  from  later  reports  of  the  special 
magistrates,  that  the  adherence  to  the 
eight-hour  system  was  materially jnjurions 
to  the   situation  of  the  apprentices^   and 
tended  to  keep  up  feelings  of  animosity 
between  them  and  their  employers  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent.     In  connectioii 
with  this  subject,  namely,  the  eight-hoor 
system — the  Committee  adverted,  thoagfa 
not  at  great  length   to  the  subject  of  al- 
lowances to  negroes,  and  to  those '  indal- 
gences  which  they  enjoyed  during  a  state 
of  slavery.      The  Committee  expressed 
their  regret  that  these  allowances    and 
indulgencies  which  it  had  been  usual  for 
the  planters  to  give  to  their  slaves  had,  ta 
many  instances,  been  withheld  from  the 
apprentices.   This  was  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  which  at  the  present  moment  pressed 
upon  the  apprentice  labourers.    This,  too, 
had  been  a  subject  brought  more  than 
once   before   the  House  of  Assembly  in 
Jamaica.     In   the  time  of  slavery  there 
were   constant  indulgencies — a  remission 
of  labour  to  persons  who  were  infirm  and 
aged ;   indulgences  to  mothers  having  a 
great  number  of  children,  and  who  were 
allowed  to   attend  their  children  in  sick- 
ness ;   the  sick  were  allowed  cooks  and 
persons   to   bring  them  dinners.    These 
were  some  of  the  most  material  of  the  al- 
lowances.    In  a  majority  of  the  cases^  he 
believed  that  they   were  not  withdrawn, 
but  in  many  instances  they  were,  and  the 
effect  was  most  serious  to  the  comforts  of 
the  apprentices.    This  subject  had  been 
long  addressed  to  the  attention  of  the  As- 
sembly.    Indeed,  the  Abolition  Act  did 
contemplate  this  very  case  of  indulgences ; 
but  then  it  only  provided   that  all  such 
indulgences,    allowances,    and   supplies, 
which  the  negroes  had  been  entitled  to  in 
a  state  of  slavery  by  law,  should  be  con- 
tinued to   them;   but  it  happened  that, 
besides  those  indulgences  to  which  the 
slaves  wereentitled  by  law,  they  were  in  the 
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habit  of  receiving  on  many  estates  various 
indulgences  which  materially  afifected  their 
comfort, health,  and  strength.     These,  un- 
fortunately, being  indulgences  by  custom 
were  not  included  in  the  provisions  of  ihe 
Abolition  Act.  The  consequence  had  been, 
that,  in  many  instances  since  the  passing 
of  that  Act,  those  customary   allowances 
had  been  withheld  ;  and  mothers  who  at- 
tended their  sick  children  were  obliged  to 
work  extra  hours  to  make  up  for  the  time 
lost  while  in  the  discharge  of  such  parental 
duties  ;  aged  persons  were  now  compelled 
to  work  in  the  6elds  who  were  formerly 
exempt  from  such  employment.    Sir  Lio- 
nel   Smith,    in    one  of   his    dispatches, 
strongly  expressed  his  feelings  upon  this 
subject.     In  a  dispatch,  dated  the  23rd 
of  September,   1837,  he   said: — *'Your 
Lordship's  dispatch    first    refers  to    the 
withdrawal  of  cooks  and  water  carriers,  as 
reported  by  Mr.  SpecialJustice Hamilton. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  greater  grievance  to 
the  negro,  or  one  more  impolitic  as  regards 
the  interests  of  the  master.     The  hour 
and  a  half  allowed  for  breakfast  ceases  to 
be  a  period  of  rest,  for  they  must  seek 
fuel  and  cook  their  morning  meal,   after 
which  little  time  is  left  to  take  their  food. 
The  depriving   them  of  water-carriers  is 
still  more  injurious ;    for  if  water  is  not 
brought  to  the  people  at  their  work,  in 
their  rows,  they  are  not  permitted  to  quit 
the  rows  to  seek  it,  and  are  thus  exposed  to 
the  agonies  of  thirst  under  a  burning  sun." 
Another  grievance  was  that  already  al- 
luded to  by  his  noble   Friend — namely, 
the  non-allowance  of  the  time  occupied 
by  the  apprentices  in  going  to  and  coming 
from  their  work.      It  often  happened  that 
an  apprenticed  labourer  had  to  go  five  or 
six  miles  to  his  work ;  arrangements  were 
often  made,  in  which  the  planters  excluded 
the  time,  out  of  the  eight  or  nine  working 
hours,  occupied  in  walking  those  six  miles 
out  and  in  ;   so  that^  in  addition  to  the 
nine  hours,  the  apprentice  lost  all  that 
time,  and  of  course  no  time  was  left  to 
him  to  cultivate  his  own  ground.    That 
was  one  of  the  grievances  which  was  also 
pressed  on  the  attention  of  the  Assembly, 
and  which  certainly  demanded  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Legislature  at  home. 
Another  grievance  to  which  the  Commit- 
tee referred  was,    that  corporal  punish- 
ments were  inflicted  on  female  appren- 
tices.   They  observed   that  this  subject 
had  engaged  the  close  attention  both  of 
the  local  government  of  Jamaica,  and  the 


Government  of  this  country,    and  that 
measures  had  already  been  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  violation  of  that  most  important 
part  of   the   Abolition    Act.      Corporal 
punishment  of  females  was  expressly  for- 
bidden by  the  Abolition  Act ;  but  in  spite 
of  that  prohibition  it  was  clear  from  the  re- 
ports made  by  his  noble  Friend,  the  Mar- 
quess of  Sligo,  and  from  subsequent  re- 
ports,  that  the  corporal  punishment  of 
females  was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent. 
He  would  not  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
case,  narrated  in   the  documents  before 
their  Lordships — he  meant  the  examin- 
ations as  to  the  truth  of  the  charges  in  the 
case  of  James  Williams.     A  person  had 
published  a  pamphlet  in  this  country,  set- 
ting forth  the  miseries  of  the  workhouses,  to 
which  apprentices  were  very  often  sent  for 
faults  committed  as  apprentices,  althoughy 
as  apprentices  they  were  not  subject  to 
corporal  punishment:  but  when  they  were 
iu  the  workhouse  they  were   no   longer 
under  the  general  law  of  the  country,  but 
under  the  local  laws  by  which  each  work- 
house was  regulated,  and  were  subject  to 
all  the  punishments  which  those  local  laws 
enacted.     The  consequence  was,  that  the 
special  magistrates  ceased  to  have  any  au- 
thority over  them.  In  the  narrativeof  the  ap- 
prentice James  Williams,  it  was  stated,  that 
the  practice  of  flogging  females  had  been  car- 
ried to  a  dreadful  extent.  It  was  quite  un- 
necessary for  him  to  distress  their  Lordships* 
feelings  by  reading  any  part  of  that  most 
appalling   narrative.    The  conclusion  to 
which  it  irresistibly  led,   was,  that  every 
effort  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  flog- 
ging females  had  failed.     These  were  the 
several  defects  pointed  out  by  the  Commit- 
tee as  calling  for  redress,  and  they  expres- 
sed their  confidence  that  the  local  legisla- 
tures would  adopt  measures  for  redressing 
those  grievances.      Many  attempts  had 
been  made  by  the  colonial  department  and 
the  local  government  to  induce  the  local 
legislatures  to  redress  these  grievances,  and 
their  Lordships  would,  perhaps,  permit  him 
to  read  a  short  extract  from  a  despatch 
which  he  addressed  to  Sir  Lionel  Smith 
on  the  15th  of  November,  1837,  and  ia 
which  he  recapitulated  the  various  appli- 
cations which  had  been  made  to  the  House 
of  Assembly  for  the  purpose  of  redressing 
some  of  the  grievances  complained  of,  and 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the 
Imperial   Parliament.      Sir  Lionel  Smith 
had  informed   him   that  during  the  last 
Session  of  the  Assembly  he  bad  propose^ 
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measures  of  redress  of  the  principal  griev- 
ances complained  of.  In  reference  to  that 
subject,  he  (^Lord  Glenelg)  enumerated 
the  various  apph'cations  which  had  already 
been  made  to  the  Assembly  : — 

"  In  my  dispatch,  No.  84,  of  the  29th  of 
August,  1835,  T  urged  an  amendment  of  the 
law  by  which  the  ill-treatment  of  women  in 
gaols  might  be  prevented.  In  my  despatch, 
No.  125,  of  the  15lh  October,  1835,  I  desired 
that  the  Assembly  should  be  reminded  of  the 
pressing  importance  of  enactments  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  the  children  of  apprentices 
at  schools.  In  my  dispatch,  No.  257,  of  the 
J4th  of  April,  1836,  I  seconded  the  wishes  of 
the  Marquess  of  Sligo  for  laws  to  restrain 
cruelty  in  hospitals,  and  to  authorise  the  in- 
spection of  them  by  special  justices  at  all 
hours.  A  Committee  of  the  Assembly  alleged, 
it  is  true,  that  the  right  to  inspect  was  not  dis- 
puted ;  but  I  find  b^  the  dispatches  now  before 
me,  that  the  attendance  and  proper  treatment 
of  the  sick  is  not  yet  secured  by  law,  alihough 
defects  of  the  law  on  this  head  were  pointed 
to  by  Lord  Stanley  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
apprenticeship,  in  his  dispatch  of  the  20th  of 
February,  1834,  No.  3.  In  my  dispatch  No. 
285,  of  the  14th  of  June,  1836,  I  desired  that 
the  Assembly  should  be  applied  to  for  a  law  to 
restrain  the  powers  of  officers  in  workhouses 
to  the  infliction  of  such  punishments  only  as 
should  have  been  authorised  in  writing  by  a 
matristrate.  In  my  dispatch,  No.  303,  of  the 
28th  of  June,  1836,  I  directed  application  to 
be  made  to  the  Assembly  for  a  law  to  prevent 
the  flogging  of  women  on  the  tread«mill  In 
my  dispatches,  Nos.  87  and  103,  of  the  2ath 
of  April  and  10th  of  June,  1837, 1  had  to  regret 
the  refusal  of  the  Assembly  to  entertain  the 
various  proposals  which  you  had  brought  before 
them,  for  supplying  deRciencies  in  the  Aboli- 
tion Act,  and  for  the  obtaining  uniformity  in 
the  distribution  of  the  hours  of  labour;  and  in 
my  dispatch  No.  176,  of  the  3)st  of  last  month, 
I  was  under  the  necessity  of  issuing  such  in- 
structions as  had  become  necessary,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Assembly  having  failed  to  adopt 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  Session  of  1836, 
respecting  amendments  in  the  law  which 
governs  the  valuation  of  apprentices  for  the 
purchase  of  their  discharge.  In  my  despatch 
No.  99,  of  the  25th  of  May,  of  this  year,  I 
desired  that  the  Assembly  should  be  called  on 
to  exempt  the  apprentices  from  the  operation 
of  certain  enactments  respecting  vagrants." 

At  the  opening  of  the  Session,  Sir  Lio- 
nel Smith  brought  many  important  propo- 
sitions before  the  House  of  Assembly.  He 
recommended  to  them  in  very  strong  Ian- 
guage  the  enactment  of  laws  by  which  the 
indulgences  to  which  the  apprentices  had 
been  accustomed  in  the  time  of  slavery 
should  be  continued.    He  adverted  to  the 


case  of  the  mother  being  required  to  give 
extra  labour  on  account  of  her  attending 
her  sick  children  ;  and  he  particolarly  ad- 
verted to  the  time  taken  up  by  the  appren- 
tices going  to  and  from  their  work*  He 
also  pressed  upon  the  Assembly  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  for  the  distribution  of  the 
hours  of  labour,  and  he  further  urged  apon 
their  consideration  the  system  of  appraise- 
ment of  apprentices  who  might  with  to 
purchase  their  manumission.  In  the  dis- 
patch from  which  he  had  just  read,  he  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  at  Sir  Lionel  Smith 
having  made  these  recomroendatioQi  tothe 
Assembly,  and  a  hope  that  the  Assembly 
would  take  them  into  consideration ;  and 
he  informed  Sir  Lionel  Smith  that  he 
should  wait  the  result  of  his  (Sir  Lionel 
Smith's)  application  to  the  Assembly  before 
taking  any  further  measures.  In  the 
month  of  January  last  he  received  a  dis- 
patch from  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  dated  the 
24th  of  November,  1837,  in  which  he 
stated,  that  he  had  made  a  proposition  to 
the  House  of  Assembly,  and  that  the 
House  had  referred  the  proposi  ion  to  a 
Select  Committee,  but  upon  which  the 
Committee  had  made  no  report  at  the 
period  Sir  Lionel  Smith  wrote  his  dispatch. 
In  that  dispatch  Sir  Lionel  Smith  stated, 

^*  Referring  your  Lordship  to  the  message 
which  I  early  sent  to  the  present  House  of 
Assembly  in  view  to  the  correction  of  certain 
clauses  of  the  Abolition  Law  bearing  oppres- 
sively upon  the  apprentices,  I  am  sorry  to  in- 
form your  Lordship  that  I  have  no  hope  left 
that  they  will  correct  the  evils  I  exposed  to 
them  to  insure  more  just  laws  for  the  remain- 
ing apprenticeship.  Your  Lordship  will  see 
that  I  cannot  report  officially  on  the  subiect, 
till  I  get  the  official  answer,  but  I  thougnt  it 
desirable  to  give  your  Lordship  the  earliest  in- 
formation on  what  I  am  assured  will  be  the 
fate  of  my  anxious  endeavours  to  have  the  laws 
ameliorated,  that  your  Lordship  may  make  op 
your  mind,  and  instruct  me  for  my  further 
guidance,  when  the  subject  is  brought  before 
you  in  a  more  tangible  shape.*' 

The  Assembly  at  the  same  time  ad- 
journed from  that  period  to  the  20th  of 
February,  thus,  he  conceived,  at  once 
fixing  their  intention  not  seriously  to  con- 
sider the  subject ;  for  having  adjourned 
without  having  intimated  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  taking  into  consideration  any 
one  of  those  measures,  the  certain  effect 
of  it,  if  it  were  not  the  policy  of  that  step, 
would  be  to  defer  the  questions  to  a  period 
when  it  would  be  impossible  that  any  law 
passed  in  that  colony  could  come  under 
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the  consideration  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment in  time  to  take  any  effectual  measure 
this  session.  It  tlierefore  became  a  mat- 
ter of  absolute  necessity  to  call  upon  the 
Imperial  Parliament  to  interpose,  in  order 
to  supply  such  remedies  as  the  Assembly 
had  neglected  to  apply.  The  bill,  the 
second  reading  of  which  he  was  noW  about 
to  propose,  was  intended  to  carry  out  the 
objects  of  the  Abolition  Act,  and  to  meet 
the  principal  defects  pointed  out  by  the 
Committee,  and  repair  the  omissions  of 
which  the  Assembly  had  been  guilty.  He 
did  not  think  it  necessary  at  present  to 
enter  into  a  detail  as  to  the  measures  pro- 
posed in  the  provisions  of  the  bill ;  that 
was  the  duty  of  a  Committee  ;  but  all  the 
matters  to  which  he  had  adverted— namely, 
the  distribution  of  the  time  of  labour  ;  the 
inadequate  protection  of  the  special  jus- 
tices ;  the  want  of  reciprocity  in  the  terms 
between  employers  and  apprentices ;  the 
discontinuance  of  the  customary  allow- 
ances ;  the  time  of  going  to  and  coming 
from  work  ;  and  the  corporal  punishment 
of  females — these  formed  the  subjects  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  He  would  only 
now  speak  of  one  or  two  of  these  points, 
confining  himself  to  those  to  which  refer- 
ence was  made  the  other  night.  With 
respect  to  the  protection  to  be  given  (o 
special  justices,  this  was  of  a  twofold 
nature,  direct  and  indirect.  He  called  it 
direct  where  the  bill  proposed  to  declare 
as  well  as  to  enact  (for  he  believed  the 
law  at  present  to  be  what  this  bill  would 
still  make  it;  but  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  all  disputes,  the  bill  would  enact  as 
well  as  declare)  that  all  those  obstructions 
which  were  now  opposed  and  interfered 
with  the  special  magistrates  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  should  be  liable  to 
be  punished  by  a  penalty.  It  would  em- 
power the  special  magistrates  to  visit  the 
apprentices  at  iheir  work,  to  enter  houses 
and  hospitals,  and  to  observe  the  whole 
proceedings  on  any  estate  ;  to  receive 
complaints  from  the  apprenticed  labourers, 
and  10  communicate  with  them  personally 
in  workhouses  and  houses  of  correction, 
either  with  other  persons  or  alone.  The 
bill  would  also  protect  the  special  magis- 
trates from  the  intervention  of  any  person 
disposed  to  obstruct  them  in  their  passing 
from  one  estate  to  another.  Then,  with 
respect  to  protecting  them  from  vexatious 
prosecutions  and  actions,  it  had  been  first 
his  intention  to  enact  that  whenever  an 
action  was  brought  against  a  special  ma- 


gistrate, it  shouM  be  comj^eteht  for  the 
governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  law  offi- 
cers, to  arrest  the  progress  of  any  sucti 
legal  proceeding ;  but  he  had  since  altered 
that  part  of  the  bill,  and  it  was  now  pro- 
posed that  such  actions  should  be  allowed 
to  proceed,  but  that  there  should  be  An 
appeal  to  a  Court  of  Error  in  the  colony, 
and  thence  an  appeal  to  the  Queen  m 
council  at  home.  There  wiere  Courts  of 
Error  in  all  the  legislative  colonies,  and 
those  courts  consisted  of  the  governor  atid 
council.  He  could  not  state  the  actudl 
number  of  the  council  in  each  colony. 
In  Jamaica  he  thought  there  were  nine 
members  of  the  council.  A  certain  nuiti- 
ber  of  them  were  termed  official  council- 
lors, the  others  were  called  unofficial. 
The  official  councillors  were  the  chief 
justice  and  the  attorney-general,  persoht 
evidently  removed  from  all  suspicion  of 
bias  from  personal  interest  in  any  question 
that  might  come  before  them  ;  the  bishop 
of  the  colony  was  equally  so  when  present. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  proceeding;  a 
Court  of  Error  judged  only  of  the  law  and 
not  of  the  fact.  If  the  judge  inf  the  court 
below  had  committed  no  error  in  law  the 
Court  of  Error  had  no  jurisdiction  over 
the  case ;  because  it  was  not  able  to  judge 
of  the  conduct  of  a  jury  or  the  propriety 
of  their  verdict,  inasmuch  as  no  evidence 
was  before  it.  The  court  could  not,  con- 
sequently, judge  of  or  condemn  any  un- 
righteous verdict  on  the  part  of  a  jury. 
That  was  a  great  defect,  the  object  being 
to  obtain  justice  to  the  apprentices.  For 
that  purpose  it  was  proposed  in  this  bill 
that  the  evidence  on  the  record  and  also 
the  rejected  evidence  (if  any)  should  be 
laid  before  the  Court  of  Error,  by  which 
the  court  would  be  able  to  judge  not  only 
of  the  law  but  of  the  fact,  and  the  finding 
of  the  jury.  Of  course  the  same  course 
would  be  adopted  with  respect  to  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Privy  Council.  It  was  also 
intended  to  remove  all  limitation  as  to  the 
amount  of  money  involved  in  any  suit. 
At  present  an  appeal  could  not  be  had 
where  the  sum  in  question  was  below  a 
certain  amount.  This  gave  the  party 
suing  the  power  to  fix  the  amount  of  his 
claim  just  below  the  minimum,  and  thereby 
deprive  the  opposite  party  of  his  right  of 
appeal.  That  was  removed  by  this  bill. 
Since  the  bill  had  been  drawn  he  had 
been  told  that  although  this  part  of  the 
measure  was  sufficiently  clear,  so  far  as 
the  colonies  were  coiicemed,  yet  air  far  as 
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it  related  to  the  Privy  Council  the  clause 
did  not  attain  that  object.  All  he  could 
say  was,  that  such  was  the  object  for 
which  the  bill  was  framed,  and  he  should 
be  ready  to  adopt  any  amendment  in 
Committee  in  order  to  secure  it.  In  mak- 
ing this  proposition  to  their  Lordships  he 
was  not  unaware  that  many  objectionscould 
be  made  to  the  proposal ;  and  he  should 
beg  their  Lordships  to  consider  that  it  was 
really  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  how 
to  deal  with  the  subject.  In  details  of 
this  nature — and  which  were  in  some 
degree  new — it  was  of  course  necessary 
that  he  should  appeal  to  their  Lordships* 
indulgence,  and  request  the  co-operation 
of  any  noble  Lord  who  could  suggest  any 
other  plan  more  likely  to  obtain  the  end 
they  had  in  view.  But  if  it  were  intended 
that  the  special  magistrates  should  be 
protected  by  an  appeal  to  a  Court  of 
Error,  he  did  not  know  that  any  other 
words  could  be  supplied  than  those  which 
constituted  the  present  clause.  But  on  this 
and  the  other  objects  of  the  Bill,  he  must 
entreat  their  Lordships*  to  come  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  Bill  in  Committee  with  a 
sincere — he  did  not  doubt  their  sincerity 
— but  he  meant  with  impartial  and  candid 
minds,  to  remedy  the  defects  which  ex- 
isted, and  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of 
the  Abolition  Act.  There  were  courts  of 
error  in  all  the  Legislative  colonies  where 
there  were  juries ;  but  there  were  no  courts 
of  error  in  the  Crown  colonies  where 
there  were  no  juries.  Therefore  he  should 
propose  with  respect  to  Guiana,  Trinidad, 
and  the  other  Crown  colonies  (which 
would  be  done  by  an  Order  in  Council), 
to  give  an  appeal  from  the  supreme  court, 
which  was  composed  of  three  judges  sent 
out  from  this  country,  to  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, the  limitation  of  the  amount  involved 
being  removed,  and  the  whole  facts  of  the 
case  being  also  brought  before  the  Privy 
Council.  With  respect  to  the  corporal 
punishment  of  females,  that  by  this  Bill 
was  at  once  prohibited.  It  was  provided 
that  no  female  apprentices  should  be 
liable  to  sufier  corporal  punishment  for 
any  offence  whatever;  and  with  respect  to 
all  apprentices,  men  as  well  as  women, 
they  also,  from  the  1st  of  September, 
1828,  were  to  be  exempt  from  corporal 
punishment  as  apprentices.  It  was  also 
provided  that  for  any  gross  act  of  crudty 
or  injustice  exercised  in  any  of  these  cases 
which   he  had  enumerated  it  should  be 

competent  for  the  Coyernor  to  declare  the 


apprentice  to  be  immediately  entitled  to 
his  or  her  unqualified  freedom.  The  next 
subject  was  that  of  classification.  Clas- 
sification was  provided  for  by  the  Abolition 
Act,  and  laws  were  passed  in  all  the  colo« 
nies  for  carrying  out  that  part  of  the  mea- 
sure. Their  Lordships'  were  aware  that 
the  apprentices  were  divided  into  two 
classes ;  the  non-praedials,  who  were  to  be 
free  in  the  month  of  August,  1838;  and 
the  preedials,  who  would  obtain  their  free- 
dom in  the  month  of  August,  1840.  It 
was,  therefore,  of  great  importance  that 
this  classification  should  be  clearly  de- 
fined. But  the  laws  which  were  passed 
in  the  colonies  were  in  some  respects 
obscure.  He  did  not  mean,  that  any  ob- 
jection was  taken  with  respect  to  the  tri- 
bunal appointed  to  ascertain  the  classifi- 
cation, but  in  several  of  the  colonies  a 
time  was  fixed  by  the  law  after  which  no 
revision  could  take  place  in  the  classifica- 
tion ;  in  others,  though  there  was  no  limi- 
tation of  the  time,  yet  there  was  great 
obscurity  in  the  laws ;  at  all  events,  during 
the  last  year,  reports  had  been  received 
from  many  of  those  islands  which  proved 
that  a  very  general  impression  among  the 
apprentices  in  those  islands  was,  that  the 
classification  principle  had  not  been  carried 
into  effect ;  it  was,  therefore,  very  im- 
portant that  some  amendment  should  be 
introduced.  For  that  purpose  it  was  pro- 
posed to  authorise  the  Governor  to  extend 
the  time  for  revising  the  classification; 
and  it  was  further  provided  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  persons  appointed  to  conduct 
the  revision  should  be  final.  Having  thus 
briefly  stated  the  general  objects  of  the 
Bill,  he  begged  once  again  to  entreat  their 
Lordships  to  give  it  their  indulgent  con- 
sideration, because  the  subject  was  really 
not  only  one  of  great  importance,  but  also 
of  great  difficulty.  The  noble  Lord  con- 
cluded by  moving  that  the  Bill  be  now 
read  a  second  time. 

Lord  Brougham  rose  merely. for  the 
purpose  of  stating  that  he  by  no  means 
objected  to  the  principle  of  the  measure^ 
nor,  as  far  as  he  had  looked  into  them,  to 
the  bulk  of  the  details.  No  one  could 
concur  more  heartily  than  he  did  in  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  Lord  (Glenelg), 
that  the  time  had  fully  arrived  at  which  it 
was  incumbent  upon  the  Parliament  of 
this  country  to  take  this  subject  into  its 
own  hands.  The  conduct  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Jamaica  had  been  such  as  to 
convince  everybody,  even  those  who  enter* 
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tained  the  strongest  repugnance,  the  most 
inveterate  West-Indian  aversion,  to  the 
interference  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  in 
matters  of  local  concern,  that  it  was  idle  to 
look  to  the  colonial  assemblies  for  the  fair 
execution  of  the  Act  of  emancipation,  and 
that  unless  that  Act  were  intended  to  be- 
come a  dead  letter,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Parliament  at  home  to  arouse  itself,  and 
to  take  such  measures  as  should  compel 
the  colonies  to  execute  the  law.  Upon 
that  point,  therefore,  he  fully  concurred 
with  the  noble  Lord.  He  entirely  agreed 
with  the  noble  Lord  also  when  he  spoke 
of  the  great  importance  of  the  question ; 
and,  again,  when  he  predicated  the  diffi- 
culty by  which  it  was  surrounded.  He 
felt,  indfeed,  that  it  would  not  only  be 
difficult,  but  impossible,  constantly  and 
permanently,  by  any  system  of  regulations 
that  could  be  adopted,  whether  those  de- 
vised by  the  noble  Lord  or  those  sug- 
gested by  the  noble  Marquess  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Sligo)  behind  him,  to  provide 
anything  like  an  effectual  cure  for  the  evils 
which  had  sprung  up.  He  looked  to  no 
remedy  of  a  palliative  nature  with  the 
slightest  feeling  of  hope,  in  fact  he  could 
regard  no  proposition  of  that  kind  with 
any  other  feeling  than  one  of  alsolute 
despair.  There  was  one  remedy,  and  but 
one  alone — a  remedy  pointed  out  by  the 
wise  reflection  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  still  more  eloquent  and 
pointed  expression  in  which  Mr.  Canning, 
also  dealing  with  the  same  subject,  clothed 
the  same  profound  observation — the  re- 
sult of  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man  as 
well  as  of  experience  of  the  past — namely, 
that  no  laws  could  be  trusted  which  were 
made  to  regulate  slavery,  because  none  of 
those  laws  ever  did  or  ever  could  carry 
along  with  them  an  executory  principle — 
that  was  to  say,  such  a  principle  as  would 
enable  the  laws  to  execute  themselves. 
Nothing  could  be  more  obvious;  for  it 
was  plain  that  all  measures  of  this  de- 
scription must  be  executed  by  the  whites 
with  respect  to  the  blacks — must  be 
executed  by  a  superior  and  predominant 
caste  against,  and  over,  and  to  the  subju- 
gation of,  an  inferior  and  servile  class ; 
and  these  two  classes,  thus  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  relation  of  master 
and  apprentice,  were  also,  unhappily,  se- 
parated by  the  contrast  of  colouri  diversity 
of  habits,  and  difference  of  race.  So  that 
to  think  of  procuring  an  impartial  and  an 
e^ectual   administration   of  justice,   by 


trusting  the  happiness,  the  comforts,  and 
the  rights  of  the  one  class  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  the  other  class,  was.  about  as 
hopeless  a  dream  as  ever  a  lawgiver  in- 
dulged in.  Expressing  his  strong  con- 
viction upon  that  point,  he  might  perhaps 
be  asked  what  remedy  he  would  propose, 
and  what  executory  principle  he  would 
introduce  into  any  measure  he  might 
devise  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  the 
ends  desired  ?  His  answer  would  be  brief 
and  plain.  Free  the  blacks,  emancipatef 
the  apprentices,  abolish  the  intermediate 
or  qualified  state  of  slavery  which  was  yet 
permitted  to  remain,  and  then  an  executory 
principle  would  be  procured ;  for  the  negro 
would  then  have  the  staff  in  his  own 
hands— would  then  be  able  to  work  out 
his  own  safety — would  then  be  able  to 
free  himself  from  his  master,  to  fill  an  in- 
dependent station,  and  play  an  independ. 
ent  part.  As  soon  as  that  was  effected — 
as  soon  as  the  negro  became  his  own 
master — as  soon  as  no  man  could  say  to 
him  **  go,  and  he  goeth  ;  come,  and.  be 
Cometh " — as  soon  as  he  had  no  man  to 
make  him  afraid,  being  himself  as  free  and 
as  independent  as  any  man  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact — as  soon  as  that  happy 
change  was  effected,  everything  would 
fall  into  its  right  place,  and  there  would  no 
longer  remain  a  greater  difficulty  in  having 
the  laws  well  executed,  or  in  securing  the 
rights,  the  comforts,  and  the  enjoyments 
of  the  inferior  classes  in  the  West  Indies, 
than  there  was  on  the  part  of  the  pea- 
santry of  this  country  in  procuring  protec- 
tion against  the  upper  classes,  of  which  all 
mixed  societies  must  be  partially  composed. 
Asl  far  as  the  regulations  contained  in  the 
present  Bill  were  concerned,  he  saw,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  as  far  as  they  went,  no 
objection  to  them.  There  was  one,  how- 
ever, of  a  very  important  character,  and  to 
which  he  wished  shortly  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord,  as  well  as  the  noble 
Marquess,  (Sligo),  with  the  view  of  having 
it  re-considered  and  re-modelled.  He 
alluded  to  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
10th  section  of  the  Bill,  by  which  it  was 
proposed  to  introduce  an  entirely  new 
principle  into  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
empire,  namely,  a  new  proceeding  in 
Courts  of  Error.  It  was  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  mischiefs  which  resulted 
from  the  present  practice  in  the  Courts  of 
Error,  but  he  very  much  doubted  whether 
the  protection  proposed  in  the  10th  sec- 
tion of   the  present  measure  would  bQ 
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found  of  an  efficient  character;  he  i  was  introduced  deserved  the  gratKnde  of 
doubted  whether  it  would  not  tend  to  every  human  being:  who  felt  an  interest  in 
augment  rather  than  to  diminish  the  ex-  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures.  If  the 
isting  evil.  That,  therefore,  would  be  a  measure  had  not  succeeded  to  the  full  ex- 
point  for  serious  consideration  in  Com-  tent  intended  by  those  by  whom  it  was 
mittee.  There  was  another  provision  of  introduced,  the  want  of  complete  success 
the  Bill  to  which  he  also  strongly  objected,  was  to  be  attributed,  not  to  any  defect  of 
It  was  provided,  that  every  thing  which  the  Bill  itself,  but  to  the  invincible  obsti* 
the  judge  took  down  upon  his  note  should  nacy  of  the  planters.  Every  one  who  had 
be  made  matter  of  record,  against  which  investigated  the  matter,  or  who  professed 
there  could  be  no  averment,  however  in-  any  personal  experience  of  the  state  of 
accurately  the  note  might  have  been  things  in  the  colonies,  was  firmly  con* 
taken.  He  could  never  assent  to  such  a  vinced,  that  the  time  had  fully  arrived  at 
provision  as  that.  Every  one  who  had  which  it  was  necessary  to  make  au  appeal 
practised  at  the  bar  in  England  knew  how  to  the  British  Parliament.  He  fully  ap- 
common  it  was  for  a  judge  whose  notes  proved  of  the  Bill  now  introduced  as  nir 
had  been  imperfectly  taken  to  report  a  as  it  went ;  but  in  some  respects  he 
cause  out  of  court.  VVith  what  propriety,  thought  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  He 
then,  could  it  be  proposed  to  convert  the  should,  therefore,  feel  it  his  duty  to  move 
judge's  note  in  Jamaica  into  a  positive  several  amendments  in  Committee;  boty 
record  against  which  there  could  be  no  with  their  Lordships' permission,  he  would 
averment  whatever?  If  such  changes  in  place  those  amendments  upon  the  table, 
the  law  were  to  be  effected  at  all,  the  and  move  that  they  be  printed,  so  that 
utmost  care  would  he  required  in  the  in-  each  of  their  Lordships  might  have  an 
troduction  of  them  into  the  colonies.  It  opportunity  of  considering  them  before 
was  to  be  remembered,  that  the  forms  of  they  were  moved  in  the  Committee, 
the  English  law  did  not  fully  obtain  in  all  The  Duke  of  Wellingtonsaid^  that  there 
the  colonies.  In  many  of  them  tliere  was  no  man  either  in  that  House  or  ia 
were  no  Courts  of  Error.  Sec,  then,  the  the  country  who  had  been  more  anzkras 
difficulty  of  introducing  such  a  change  than  himself  that  the  measure  for  the 
into  the  old  Dutch  law  which  obtained  in  emancipation  of  the  negroes  should  be 
Guiana ;  or  into  the  French  law  which  entirely  successful.  He  had,  however, 
remained  in  St.  Lucie ;  or  into  the  rem-  ,  conceived  from  the  first,  that  the  only 
nant  of  the  old  Spanish  law  which  lin-  '  chance  of  success  for  it  would  arise  frooi 
gered  in  Trinidad.  He  thought  that  the  the  local  legislatures  of  the  colonies  en- 
introduction  of  this  very  delicate  branch  of  deavouring  with  good  faith  to  carry  into 
our  own  law  into  those  colonies  whose  laws  full  execution  the  measure  imposed  by  the 
were  not  purely  English  would  be  attended  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and 
with  insuperable  difficulties.  He  had  for  which  the  colonies  had  received  an 
thrown  out  these  loose  observations  with  amount  ofcompensation  which  he  supposed 
great  candour  and  great  goodwill  towards  even  they  themselves  must  consider  ample, 
a  measure  which  he  heartily  hoped  would  Itappeared,howcver,  that  they  had  not  car* 
succeed  in  effecting  all  the  objects  for  ricd  the  law  into  execution  in  the  way  they 
which  it  was  intended.  ought  to  have  done.  Some  two  orthreeyears 
The  Marquess  of  Sllgo  observed,  that  a  ago,  the  British  Parliament  was  under  the  ab- 
great  deal  had  been  said  at  diiTerent  times  solute  necessity  of  consenting  to  a  leeasuie^ 
and  by  different  parties  with  respect  to  the  the  passing  of  which  was  rendered  inipera- 
Bill  which  had  been  passed  for  the  cman-  tive  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the 
cipation  of  the  negroes.  Many  maintained,  Legislature  of  Jamaica  (under  cirenm- 
that  it  was  wholly  inefficient  for  the  pur-  stances  not  very  creditable  to  itselQ  to 
pose  for  which  it  was  intended,  whilst  enact  a  law  which  it  had  promised  posi- 
others  proclaimed  aloud,  that  the  nation  lively  to  adopt.  Under  these  circnm* 
had  been  humbugged  and  bamboozled,  stances,  considering  that  they  were  now 
Even  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  (lx)rd  approaching  to  within  a  couple  of  years  of 
Brougham)  who  had  just  escaped  had  the  y>oriod  when  a  new  state  of  society  was 
more  than  once  asserted,  that  the  nation's  to  be  established  in  all  the  British  posses* 
money  had  been  procured  under  false  pre-  sions  where  slavery  had  ever  existed,  he 
tences.  Experience,  howevei,  told  him,  must  say  he  thought  Parliament  ought 
that  the  noble  Lord  by  whom  the  measure  .  not  to  hesitate  about  adopting  some 
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sure  of  the  description  now  proposed  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  into  full  and  com- 
plete execution  the  object  which  the  Im- 
perial Legislature  had  in  view  when  the 
Emancipation  Act  was  passed.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  if  the  legislatures  of  the 
colonies  had  acted  as  sensible  men  ought, 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed  four  years  ago,  they  would  have 
had  before  them,  and  the  British  Parlia- 
ment would  have  had  before  it,  a  very  dif- 
ferent prospect  from  that  which  he  feared 
existed  at  the  present  moment.  He  said, 
**  he  feared,"  because  he  was  anxious  not 
to  aggravate  the  difficulty  of  the  position 
in  which  the  colonists  had  thrown  them- 
selves by  any  exaggerated  statement  either 
of  their  conduct  or  of  the  consequences 
which  that  conduct  had  produced.  He 
did  not  say,  that  he  entirely  approved  of  the 
bill  now  proposed  ;  some  of  its  enactments 
he  thought  were  decidedly  objectionable. 
But  he  did  approve  of  a  measure  of  this 
description  being  brought  under  their 
Lordships'  consideration.  He  was  glad, 
therefore,  that  their  Lordships  had 
consented  to  read  it  a  second  time,  and  to 
go  into  Committee  upon  it,  when  it  might 
be  seen  how  far  it  was  necessary  that  each 
of  its  enactments  should  be  carried  into 
execution,  and  how  far  they  might  be  im- 
proved by  the  amendments  of  which  the 
noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Sligo) 
had  given  notice.  What  he  (the  Duke  of 
Wellington)  complained  of  principally  was 
this,  that  the  two  houses  of  Parliament 
should  be  under  the  necessity  of  adopting 
a  measure  of  this  description.  He  thought 
that  the  colonies  had  behaved  exceedingly 
ill  in  obliging  Parliament  to  take  such 
measures  as  this  into  consideration,  for 
there  were  some  enactments  in  the  bill 
then  under  their  consideration  which  it 
was  a  shame  for  any  legislature  to  enact  in 
respect  to  any  body  of  persons  whatever. 
But  as  the  colonial  legislatures  had  wholly 
neglected,  or  carefully  evaded  the  taking 
of  the  necessary  measures,  it  became  the 
imperative  duty  of  the  British  Parliament 
to  interfere,  and  to  take  such  steps  as 
might  be  required  to  compel  an  obedience 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Emancipation  Act. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord,  (Brougham) 
whom  he  did  not  then  see  in  his  place,  had 
stated  his  intention  of  moving  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  namely,  that  the  appren- 
ticeship of  the  negroes  should  cease  on  the 
1st  of  August,  1838.  He  (the  Duke  of 
Wellington)  did  not  mean  to  give  any| 


opinion  upon  that  question  now ;  but  it 
certainly  would  be  desirable  that  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  should  take  some  oppor- 
tunily>  previous  to  their  going  into  Com^' 
mittee  on  the  bill,  of  stating  in  what  form 
he  intended  to  bring  his  motion  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon  had  entertained  greats 
expectations  that  the  planters  would  h^ve 
rendered  any  further  legislative  interfer- 
ence by  the  Imperial  Parliament  unneces- 
sary. He  regretted  exceedingly  that  those 
expectations  were  disappointed,  and  that 
Parliament  was  obliged  to  take  some  such 
measure  as  that  proposed  by  the  noble 
Lord.  He  did  not,  however,  believe,  that 
the  blame  was  equally  applicable  to  all  the 
islands.  In  Barbadoes,  for  instance,  the 
House  of  Assembly  had  agreed  to  regula- 
tions much  more  in  harmony  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Imperial  Legislature;  and 
he  should  not  be  sorry  if  the  efficiency  of 
the  bill  would  not  be  thereby  impaired,  to 
see  that  and  the  other  colonies  to  which  he 
had  alluded  taken  out  of  the  operation  of 
the  measure.  He  had  given  the  whole  of 
the  West-India  question  the  best  consider- 
ation which  he  had  been  able  to  give  it, 
and  the  result  was — he  might  be  too  san- 
guine— that  in  his  opinion  there  was  good 
reason  to  hope,  if  not  to  believe,  that  when 
the  period  of  emancipation  arrived,  the 
negroes  would  conduct  themselves  as  well 
as  any  other  class  of  freemen  under  similar 
circumstances.  He  grounded  this  expecta- 
tion upon  the  great  improvement  which 
had  taken  place  in  their  character,  and  in 
their  religious  and  moral  feelings  since  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1833,  He  had  re- 
ceived letters  on  the  subject  from  the 
Bishop  of  Jamaica,  from  the  Bishop  of 
Barbadoes,  and  from  other  persons  of  emi- 
nence and  credit;  and  they  all,  particularly 
the  two  bishops,  bore  testimony  to  the  im- 
proved character  of  the  negro  population. 
Among  other  instances  of  their  advance  to 
civilization,  one  of  the  most  striking  was. 
that  they  had  become  sensible  of  the  obli- 
gation of  an  oath.  This  was  the  more 
gratifying,  as  one  of  the  great  objections 
made  to  emancipation  before  the  passing 
of  the  act  was,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
rely  on  slave  evidence,  for  that  the  negroes 
were  perfectly  incapable  of  distinguishing 
between  truth  and  falsehood.  He,  there- 
fore, considered  their  having  acquired 
this  faculty  an  indication  of  their  great  and 
he  hoped  rapid  improvement. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 
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might  have  had  to  encounter  had  been 
augmented  by  the  course  which  had  been 
taken  by  his  opponents.  There  was  also 
another  party  in  the  House  against  which 
he  had  some  grounds  of  complaint ;  and 
the  hon.  Members  to  whom  he  alluded 
were  those  with  whom  he  more  generallT 
concurred  in  political  opinions,  and  with 
whom  he  had  been  more  in  the  habit  of 
acting.  One  of  those  hon.  Members,  he 
had  had  even  some  reason  to  think,  in  the 
riour—By  Sir  eomokd  s.  hay«,  from  a  place  m  lie- 1  g   ^  instance,  intended  to  give  the  expedi- 

land,  for  a  tyiUm  of  National  Education.— By  Sir  W.  |    ,         ,        ,  n.      p  t  -  °       r  i  i 

i«ia,  .or  »  .y««u  /I  ^^^^  ^j^g  benefit  of  his  powerful  perional 

assistance.     If  that  had  been  the  case*  it 
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lliinnnis]  BiU.  lUada  woond  timei—DiiientenDeela- 
nUoo. 

PetiUoMpretontcd.  By  Mr.  Grimsditcb,  from  Macclet- 
fleld,  by  Mr.  C.  Lushinoton ,  from  two  placet  in  Suffolk, 
and  by  Mr.  Gilloit,  from  Kilmamodi,  and  Auchter- 
mu^tic,  for  the  abolition  of  Negro  Apprenticeship.— By 
Mr.  C.  LasHiKOTON,  from  the  Membert  of  the  Secea>i<Mi 
Pretbyterian  Church  of  Stirling  and  Falkirk,  againtt 
frcih  grants  Ut  the  Scotch  Church.— By  Mr.  Wilbxr- 
VOBCB,  from  Hull,  for  Foreign  Corn  to  be  ground  into 


SoMBRYiLLB,  from  Canterbury,  against  the  Municipal 
Boundaries  BUU— By  Mr.  Oillon,  from  Kilmarnock, 
fbr  the  abolition  of  the  Corn-laws.— By  Mr.  CaAwroRD, 
fttnn  Merchants,  Shipowners,  and  others  in  the  city  of 
London,  to  be  rdieved  from  the  Monopoly  of  the  Coal 
Trade— By  Sir  W.  Sombrtillv,  from  Canterbury,  for 
the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  Soap.— By  Sir  Robert 
BATBtoir,  from  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Down, 
s^aioft  the  lyitem  of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 

British    Legion   in    Spain.]      Sir 
O,  De  Lacy  Evans  said,  it  was  with  great 
reluctance  that  he  rose  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  subject  of  which 
he  had  given  notice,  as  it  was  in  some 
degree  of    a  personal  nature.      He  had 
hoped  that    he    should    not    have   been 
obliged    himself    to    bring    this    subject 
before    the    House,  because   during   his 
absence    it  appeared   to  have  been  fre- 
quently discussed    by  hon.  Members  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  and  there- 
fore he  had  anticipated  that  on  his  return 
they  would  have  afforded  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  himself  to  this  subject 
in  reply  to  some  statement  or  motion  that 
might  be  brought  forward  by  some  hon. 
Member    opposite    in    his   presence,    as 
statements  and  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject   had  not    been    spared    during    his 
absence.     He  had    no    doubt,    however, 
that  the  reason  for  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site not  proceeding  with  any  such  motion 
was,  the  triumphant  result  of  the  debate 
and  division  on  this  subject  which  took 
place  in  the  month  of    April  last  year. 
That,  he  had  no  doubt,  was  the  ground  on 
which  many  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had 
recently  preserved  a  careful  silence.     Be- 
fore he  proceeded  further  on  the  subject, 
he  begged  to  say,  that,  deeply  interested 
as  he  was  in  this  matter,  yet  that,  knowing 
as  he  did,   his  own    imperfections  as  a 
speaker,  he  intended  to  be  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible.    It  was  his  wish  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary discussion  and  repetitions,  his  object 
being  merely  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
meeting    the    charges  which    had    been 
urged.    Whatever  diiBculties  he  otherwise 


appeared    that    the    hon.    Baronet    had 
cnanged    his    mind.     But    if  the  hon. 
Baronet  had  thus  decided]  not  to  draw  his 
sword  in  the  cause,  he  might,  at  all  events, 
have  hoped  the  hon.  Baronet  would  not 
have  drawn  his  pen  against  it,  which,  how- 
ever, the  hon.  Baronet  or  some  one  else 
had  done  in  the  hon.  Baronet's  publica- 
tion, the  London  Review,     He  could  not 
avoid  complaining,  that  in  those  attacks 
he  had  been  most  unfairly  dealt  with,  not 
only  by  Gentlemen  at  the  opposite  side^ 
who  were  influenced  by  party  motives, but 
by  those  who,  not  having  similar  consider- 
ations to  influence  them,  ought  rather  to 
have  been  disposed  to  render  him,  if  not 
support,    at    least  justice.    The    object 
which  he  had  in  view  by  the  present  pro- 
ceeding was,  to  show,  as  much  as  he  pos- 
sibly could,  that  the  statements  which  had 
been  made  in  that  House  and  elsewhere 
with  respect  to  the  force  under  his  com- 
mand, were  either  wholly  unfounded  or 
grossly  exaggerated,  or  merely  the  ordi- 
nary occurrences  incident  to  all  armies. 
He   did    not    mean    to   say,  that  these 
unfounded   statements  had  been    inten- 
tionally put  forth  from  any  improper  or 
personal  feeling,  but  from  the  habits  and 
feelings  of  those  who  had  quoted  them, 
they  had  been    induced    to    give    more 
weight  to  them  than  they  would  in  ordi- 
nary occurrences.     Many  of  these  state- 
ments, then,  were  gross  exaggerations  of 
the  real  facts,  and  others  of  them  were 
the  common  casualties   to   which  every 
army  was  exposed.    He  should,  he  hoped, 
be  able  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of-  the 
House,  that  these  troops,  so  far  from  being 
liable  to  censure,  had  faithfully  and  zea- 
lously discharged  their  duty,    and  that, 
too,  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 
He    had    had   nothing  to  do    with    the 
original  raising  of  the  corps,  and  he  had 
taken  the  command  of  it  in  conieqaencQ 
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of  the  communications  that  had  passed 
between  himself  and  General  Alava,  then 
minister  of  Spain  in  this  country.     At  that 
time,  a  short  debate  took  place    on  the 
subject,  and  he  would  briefly  allude  to  one 
or  two  statements  which  were  then  made. 
An  observation  then  made  was,  that  the 
rank   and    experience    of  the  individual 
chosen  to  command  the  Legion  was  not 
sufficient.     His  answer  was,  that  he  was 
not  so  much  in  love  with  this  enterprise 
but  that  he  was  ready  to   surrender  the 
command  to  any  other  officer  of  greater 
experience  and  abilities  than  himself;  for 
although  he  was  not  aware  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  he  should  have  to  con. 
tend,  he  knew  they  would  be  great,  but  he 
had  always  stated,  that  he  should  not  have 
had  any  insuperable  objections  to  yield  the 
command  to  any  other  officer.     Another 
circumstance  occurred  at  the  time,  which 
had  been   adverted    to   more  than  once 
since,  and  which  at  the  time  was  thrown 
out  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
Hertford  (Lord  Mahon).  That  noble  Lord 
then  referred  to  the  Legion  as  an  army  of 
mercenaries,  and  as  a  revival  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Condottieri,     He  had  no  objection 
to  the  use  of  these  terms,  and  he  stated 
his  opinion  frankly  at  the  moment.     He 
was  not  accused  of  being  actuated  by  these 
motives  himself,  but  the  imputation  was 
thrown  out  against  the  officers  and  men 
under  his  command,  and    he  could  not 
refrain  from  noticing   it,  although  it  was 
one  of  those  technical  objections  which  he 
should    not   dwell  upon.     He    was    not 
acquainted    with    instances    of   civil    or 
military    officers    serving    a  government 
without    emolument,     and    he    certainly 
did    not     feel    offended,      therefore,    at 
being   situated    in    that    respect  as    all 
other    functionaries    were.     He    believed 
that  in   the   case    of    soldiers  employed 
in     the     service     of     free    states,     and 
even  when  troops  were  fighting  in  a  revo- 
lutionary cause,  although  the  entire  mind 
and  feelings  of  the  people  were  with  that 
cause,  still  it  was  necessary  for  the  sake 
of  discipline  and  for  the  organization  of  a 
military  force,  that   they  should  receive 
pay.     Indeed,  the  very  name  of  soldier 
implied  the  receiving  pay.      However,  if 
the  practice  was,  as  had  been  stated,  im- 
proper and  unchristian,  he  must  be  con- 
tent to  be  in  the  same  situation  as  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  diflferent 
periods  of  the  history    of  this   country, 
among  whom  be  could  mentioD  the  names 


of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  Marquess  of 
Hamilton^  Lord  Clare,  and  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  in  our  own  times,  Lord 
Beresford,  and  even  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer  opposite.  All  these  indi- 
viduals had  received  commissions  from 
foreign  powers,  and  fought  under  foreign 
standards,  and  if  he  were  a  mercenary  so 
were  they.  He  did  not  believe  that  any- 
thing seriously  wrong  was  meant  to  be  im- 
puted to  those  distinguished  officers  by 
the  use  of  such  an  epithet.  He  knew  of 
no  difference,  upon  a  question  like  the 
present,  between  the  auxiliaiy  force  under 
him  and  the  force  under  the  officer,  com- 
manding the  Portuguese  army  in  the 
Peninsular  war.  There  was  one  difference, 
it  was  true,  namely,  that  that  officer  had 
received  a  larger  rate  of  pay.  He  believed 
that  there  was  no  instance  on  record  of  a 
body  of  troops  sent  from  the  shores  of  this 
country'having  been  so  much  followed  by 
the  spirit  of  persecution  and  aspersion  as 
that  which  followed  the  British  legion. 
The  force  had  not  been  in  Spain  more  than 
a  month  when,  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
to  the  difficulties  it  had  to  contend  against, 
some  of  the  public  prints  in  this  country 
began  to  draw  comparisons  between  these 
raw  recruits  and  the  great  and  illustrious 
commander  who  had  formerly  performed 
such  glorious  deeds  of  arms  on  the  same 
soil.  He  could  not  but  complain  of  this 
comparison  as  a  great  injustice  towards 
the  Legion.  It  would  have  been  a  great 
'injustice  towards  them  to  compare  them 
with  so  great  an  army,  even  had  they  been 
well  trained,  which,  however,  he  was  quite 
ready  to  admit  to  have  been  far  from  the 
case.  Nearly  all  the  persons  constituting 
the  force,  officers  as  well  as  men,  were 
utterly  inexperienced  in  military  service, 
and  the  only  wonder  was,  that  considering 
the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed, 
the  Legion  had  distinguished  itself  as  it  had 
done.  To  compare  them  with  the  great 
Peninsular  army,  however,  was  the  acme 
of  injustice.  Sometime  after  the  arrival 
of  the  troops  in  Spain,  during  the  severe 
struggle  attending  the  raising  of  the  block- 
ade of  Bilbao,  he  directed  a  movement  to 
be  made  towards  Hernani ;  not,  however, 
with  the  intention  of  taking  it.  A  slight 
action  happened  on  this  occasion  with  the 
Carlists,  respecting  which  circumstances 
were  stated  in  England  which  evinced  a 
total  ignorance  of  the  facts.  The  affair 
was  represented  as  a  brilliant  victory  on 
the  part  of  the  Carlists,  and  the  Legion 
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were  reported  to  have  acted  with  the  ut- 1 
most  cruelty.     It  would  seem,  or  was  as- 
serted that  four  or  five  men  had  been  put 
to  death  by  the  Carlists,  and  that  some  of 
the  Christino  Spanish  troops  put  to  death 
four  or  five  of  the  Carlists ;  but  whatever 
the   transaction    was,   at    all  events    the 
Legion,  to  his  knowledge,  had  nothing  to 
do  with   it.     It  was   determined   by  the 
Spanish  Government  that  the  number  of 
the  Legion  should  not  extend  to  10,000, 
and    accordingly   the  force   engaged  was 
8,000  men,  whose  numbers  were  to  have 
been  afterwards  augmented  by  a  battalion 
of  Portuguese  Ca^adores.     A  great  por- 
tion of  these  8,000  men  had,  on  their  ar- 
rival  in  Spain,  and  even  for  some  time 
after,   received  but  the  most   elementary 
and  imperfect  instruction.     Nor  were  the 
discouragements  which  the  Legion  had  had 
to  contend   against  merely  of  a  physical 
nature.     These  disarrangements  had  been 
greatly  augmented  by  one  or  two  circum- 
stances which  took  place  before  the  Legion 
left  England.     One  of  these  circumstances 
was  the  notice  given  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington of  a  motion  on  the  subject  in  the 
other  House.     That  noble  Duke  he  would 
most  readily  admit  always  acted  with  the 
utmost  forbearance  and  generosity  when 
he   alluded  to   anything  connected   with 
military  affairs,  and  he  was  bound  to  offer 
bis  warm  acknowledgments  to  that  noble 
Duke  for  the  generosity  and  forbearance 
which  he  had  exhibited  in  reference   to 
this  subject  throughout  its  whole  progress; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  could  not  avoid 
remarking  that  tiie  notice  which  the  noble 
Duke  had  given,  on  the  subject  was  a  cir- 
cumstance which  had  a  very  unfavourable 
effect   upon   the  prospects  of  the  Legion. 
True,  the  notice    in    question    was   never 
acled    upon,  but   il   notwithstanding  had 
tins  elfect,  that   wht-reas  previous  to  that 
notice  il  greal  uiiniber  of  officers — a  greater 
nun)ber  than  ho  had  expected — had  slated 
their  readiness  to  join  the  force,  many  of 
these,  iificr  the  notice  was  given,  declined 
to  proceed  toSpnin,  in  consequence  of  the 
impression  ^eMc^ally  made  by  the  tenour 
of  ihe  notice,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was    uufuvournbie     to     the     expedition. 
Another  circumstance  that  created  an  im- 
pression   nnfavaurable    to   the   enterprise 
was  an  im])ressi()n   that  the  nobleman  at 
the  hi^ad  of  the  British  army  was  opposed 
to  iho  expedition,     lie  could  only  say  in 
parsing   lirat  in   any  interviews  which  he 
had  had  with  that  noble  Lord  on  the  sub- 


ject he  had  experienced  from  him  the  at^ 
most  politeness  and  eonsideratioo.     But 
an   impression  did  go  abroad,  first  here 
and   afterwards   throughout  the  couDtry, 
which  prevented  that  degree  of  coo6dence 
which  ought  to  have  existed  in  the  bead 
of  the  army,  and  which  he  thought  had 
had  the  effect  of  deterring  many  excellent 
officers  from  subsequently  joining  the  Le- 
gion.     Those    circumstances    necessarily 
added    to   the    other   difHcuIties   he  bad 
mentioned,  and  which  had  operated  at  a 
moral   obstacle   to   the   efficiency  of  the 
force,  more  than  any  of  those   physical 
difficulties  which  had  been  so  frequently 
noticed  in    that    House.     The    duration 
of  the    service  of  the    Legion    was  ap- 
pointed   to   be  two  years,  but,    deduct- 
ing six  months  for  recruiting,  and   the 
points  of  assembling   in   Spain,  the  real 
period  of  active  service  was  thus  prevented 
from  extending  over  more  than  eighteen 
months.     The  Legion  was  four  months  at 
Viitoria.     In  reference  to  the  affair  which 
occurred  there,  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
had  sneeringly  described  it  as  the  second 
battle  of  Vittoria.     The  sneer  conveyed  in 
that  expression  was  most  uncalled  for  and 
unwarranted,  and  he  thought  he  had  a 
good  right  to  complain  of  it.     It  was  moat 
unjust  to  institute  so  invidious  a  compa- 
rison  between  the  4,000  or  5,000  raw 
troops  engaged  on  the  late  occasion  and 
the  brilliant  achievements  of  a  great  and 
well-disciplined  army.    On  the  late  occa* 
sion  the  troops  on  both  sides  retired  to 
their  positions.     He  could  tell  the  noble 
Lord  that  he  was  misinformed,  and  thai, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  Legion    lost  neither 
artillery  nor  baggage.     Imputations  bad 
been  cast  on  General  Cordova  for  alleged 
misconduct  on  this  occasion ;  but  so  far 
from  there   being  any  grounds  for  sup- 
posing that  he  acted  with  treachery  towards 
the  British  auxiliary  troops,   he  (Sir  G. 
Evans)  must,  in  candour  to  that  gallant 
Officer,  say,  that  there  was  no  foundation 
whatever  for  the  accusations  which  bad 
been  made  against  him  in  the  public  prints 
and  other  quarters.     On  the  contrary,  as 
soon  as  he  determined  to  retire  he  sent  an 
aid-de-camp  to  him  (Sir  G.  Evans);  but 
owing  to  a  portion  of  the  enemy  occupying 
the  wood  through  which  he  had  to  pass  he 
was  obliged  to  make  a  detour,  and,  there- 
fore, could  not  reach  his  position  until  the 
next  day.     He  was  happy  to  say,   that 
General  Cordova  was  wholly  blameless, 
and  that  no  imputation  could  rest  puoa 
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him  for  his  conduct  in  that  instance.     He  |  of  transport  for  them  home.     The  gystem 

of  recruiting  adopted  by  the  agents  of  the 
Spanish  Government  was  bad,  and  hence 
it  was,  that  they  had  so  many  men  who 
were  so  tainted  with  disease  or  disability  as 
to  be  nearly  wholly  useless.  This  fact  was 
important,  as  it  had  a  strong  bearing  on 
the  sickness  which  afterwards  took  place* 
At  least  two-thirds  of  those  men  died  in  the 
hospital  without  having  done  even  a  single 
day's  duty  ;  and  that  fact  showed  how  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  Legion  wasswelled 
by  parties  being  included  in  the  returns 


knew  not  whether  there  was  any  difference 
between  his  political  views  and  those  of 
General  Cordova,  neither  had  he  ever 
been  at  the  trouble  of  making  any  inquiry 
on  such  a  point;  but  of  this  he  was  con- 
vinced, that,  in  respect  of  the  transaction 
which  led  to  the  accusations,  the  conduct 
of  General  Cordova  was  as  honourable 
and  as  faithful  to  his  Sovereign  as  that  of 
any  man  could  be,  and  that  he  performed 
his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  abilities.  He 
would  now  advert  to  the  statement  made 


with  regard  to  the  sickness  at  Vittoria.  who  never  ought  to  have  been  taken  into 
That  the  sickness  was  great  he  did  not  account.  The  effective  force  of  the  Legion 
deny,  but  he  did  not  think  it  was  such  as  !  did  not  exceed  4,700.     The  whole  number 


to  justify  the  obloquy  which  had  been  cast 
upon  those  in  charge  of  the  Legion.  He 
believed  that  the  object  of  the  parties  who 


of  the  men  who  perished  in  Vittoria,  and 
its  environs,  in  six  months,  was  1>223,  and 
the  total  loss  in  the  two  years,  including 


had  made   those  complaints   was  not  so  i  the  killed   and   those  who  died  of  their 
much  to  impute  improper  conduct  to  the  i  wounds    or    from  disease,    amounted  to 
officers  of  the  Le^^ion  as  to  throw  discredit  |  about  2,078.     This  was  out  of  the  force 
on  the  Spanish  Government.     He  might    of  9,600.  The  number  who  passed  through 
be  wrong,  but  that  was  his  opinion.     Now  [  the  hospitals  during  that  period  was  1,430, 
the    number     of    the    British    Auxiliary    and  yet  this  was  what  the  right  hon.  Gea- 
Legion  who  had  perished  had  been  dif-  |  tleman  opposite  had  spoken  of  as  a  proof 
ferently   stated.     By  some  it  was  said  to    of  unexampled   sickness    and    mortality, 
consist   of   15,000  men,   and    by   others    That  number  did  not  indicate  an  unheard- 
12,000,  but  it  had  seldom  been  estimated    of  prevalence   of  disease.     The  evidence 
under  10,000.     It  had  been  stated,  that    of  Sir  J.    Macgregor,    the  chief  of  the 
12,000  of  the  Legion  had  perished  either    medical  staff  in  the  great  Peninsular  cam- 
in   action   or  from  sickness  and  disease,  I  paigns  against  the  French,  showed  that 
and  that  their  bones  lay  bleaching  on  the  '  such  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  the  case, 
hills.     The  number  had  never  been  stated    All  great  armies,  during  military  opera- 
at  less  than  4,000  or  5,000.     He  knew    tions,   were  subject  to  very  considerable 
that  statements  of  this  kind  were  always    loss  by  disease,  and,  indeed,  so  far  from 
loosely   made.      The  whole   force  of  the    its  affording  matter  of  astonishment  that 
Legion  amounted  to  about  8,000  men,  but ,  so  many  of  the  Legion  had  died  during 
having   been   reinforced    by   the   recruits    this  expedition,    the  wonder  was  that  80 
subsequently  sent  out  at  different  periods    few  had   died.     The  evidence  of  Sir  J* 
he  might  state  it  at  9,600.     It  afterwards  ;  Macgregor  showed  that  during  the  thirty 
became   necessary  to  institute  an   inquiry  ,  months'   campaign  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
as  to  the  number  who  were   fit  for  actual    lington's  army  in  the  Peninsular  the  num- 
service,  and   this  examination  was  under-    ber  of  British   who   passed   through   the 
taken  by  a  medical  board,  at  the  head  of    hospitals  was  not  less  than  346,000  on  a 
which  was  a  medical  officer  of  much  ex-    standing  force  of  about  60,000 men.  When 
perience,  who  had  served  during  the  Penin-    it  was  recollected  that  the  same  medical 
sular  war.    The  report  made  by  that  board    officer  had  declared  that  old  soldiers  were 
was  got  up  with  great  care,  and  it  would  ,  so  much  less  liable   to  disease   than  re- 
appear that    when   they    marched    from    cruits — that  three  hundred  men  who  hs^d 
Bilboa  the  whole  of  the  infantry  of  the    been  five  years  in  the  army  were  of  more 
Legion,  with  the  exception  of  about  100    service,  and  more  to  be  counted  on,  than 
men.  was  composed  either  of  very  young    one   thousand  men  who  had  served  only 
men,  or  of  men  who  were  too  old  for  ser-    one  year — and   when  it   was  recollected 
vice.  There  were  2,300  so  crippled,  either    that  a  greater  part  of  the  troops  who  were 
from  disease   or  other  causes,  as  to  be  in-    engaged  in  the  great  Peninsular  war  were 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  the  reason    men  who  had  been  five  years  in  the  army, 
why  they  were  allowed  to  remain  with  the  |  the  comparison  between  the  mortality  of 
Legion  was  because  there  was  no  means  :  the  veteran  troops  of  the  Duke  of  W^J* 
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lingtOB  tskd  the  raw  scldiers  of  tbs  L^zisQ  '■  thej  were  mbseqneDtly,  hj  meams  of  p 
vaf  fiTOorabk  to  the  laiier.  Wjih  re^^  naskn,  reduced  id  Ebooi  ^0.  As  IJ 
10  the  f«ie  of  ibe  LepoE,  chirres  hid  subjeci  had  been  s:  freqDeciJy 
been  broorht  ar^sst  him  hj  the  cevs-  be  ihourbt  it  right  tc  g^re  this 
papers  fcod  is  that  Hc^>£.  He  had  b*f-es  i=.  crder  to  show  that  the  Spasab 
adted  what  had  b&cc-n:e  of  them,  a^i  :t  mtzi  had  isccrrei  ss  blame 
had  been  slated  that  tbev  had  all  pcrls^hrd,  gTC<SLd.  It  was  liC't  ntil  be 
bat  was  this  the  case  ?  S?  far  {tZ':z.  there  criers  lo  raise  the  aere  of  St-  S 
being  any  trsth  in  iLls  s:itcnieT:t  le  siuft  whj:h  -bt^  b^ickadei  bj  the  CarJisi  §sm 
be?  leave  to  s>aT  that  <•:■  soon  as  t:.rT  re-  thii  he  felt  hziuelf  r«lared  is  a  r"Tr<wni 
ceired  their  paj  {rZ':r.  iit  Spmisi  Gz-titz.-  pDS ::::«.  He  was  there  instmcied  to  ww 
ment  thev  woii:d  r=:=rr  t:  this  cs-Ltrr.  fnn  th=  Carlisis  the  idrantazes  wiii 
and  about  6,01'I- wereer.iif.ed  t:  rnr:i-r!=s  thej  had  riiiiei.  u^i  u  cc^-c»pesM*  m 
or  rewards  (:z  their  servicies.  Thev  hid  the  Eri'Jsh  sc'-air:.:;,  whirh  fur  tbe  i 
manjd.ScaiUes  13  contend  against.  S:-=.=  tiire  t:«;c  pan  :a  the  occiest.  Tte  d«l 
things  were  fair  Lnd  ethers  *e:e  c:i  in  whiih  had  bren  assiriiec  t:^  him  be  p 
times  of  war,  t-t  he  belkred  that  the  firmed  t;  the  best  :f  his  abd.-tT.  A^km 
Carlst  agents  in  this  cc4:nt7T  had  indcr^d  oUier  charges  arain^t  the  Lr.poc  v^  t] 
men  to  go  ost  in  the  Ltpozx  merely  f:r  it  had  h-een  enLTi^ed  b  art?:n  ca,  Smx^dm 
the  pcipofe  cf  deserting  fr:ni  it  en  their  If  this  w;^  a  niliuaiy  caescc  zt  was  4 
arriTal  in  SjAin,  and  inducing  ethers  t:-  that  the  raliant  C5cer  hiiiscif  ; Si- 
follow  their  exazije.  He  had  been  in-  Hirdinz^;  and  sanx  c:  his  c-zcnpaBJOH 
formed,  and  strongly  belkred.  that  the  '  arms  had  cfien  bees  g&^?  cL  So 
fact  was  so.  At  all  erects.  35  J  cf  the  men  '  Frend  cf  his,  having  Dr-ticed  tiie  astB 
who  had  gone  out  in  the  Le^^on  went  crer  had  sent  hizi  a  letter,  in  whx^  be  s 
to  the  enemy ;  but  it  was  well  kn:wn  that  that  the  charge  might  be  sei  bj  a  id 
daring  tbe  fctrser  war  a  grcAt  ntimher  zf  ence  tr  many  similar  acss  papecrmfted 
desertions  occnrred.  This,  howerer.  was  them:-st  d*^rgid$&ed  coxmaado^  i 
osIt  a  pr&of  cf  the  cisccnraeh:?  cha-  he  incli^ded  a  list  of  tbem,  besiaaiMr  ^ 
ncxa  cf  the  serrke.  I:  had  been  maie  Vimiera,  aiid  endag  with  tbe  battle 
a  grcnnd  cf  complaint  that  there  was  a  Witeriic.  He  realty  dii  doc  leti  d 
want  cf  certainty  with  regard  t:  the  this  was  it  all  a  seri:«s  matter 
ccnditic-ns  in  reference  tr  the  per!:-d  his  cnly  reas-rc  f:r  ^vtsvn^  lo 
cf  serrice,  and  whether  :t  was  for  cne  shrw  the  leil  aid  minnteoess 
or  fcr  two  years.  He  regrette-d  this  im-  ire::  cindoct  hid  been  sg-a'iiii^jL  ] 
perfection  aj  m-ch  as  any  cne.  tni  he  hid  rt=lieTed  :t  was  the  nrsi  tiste  that 
nothing  whatexer  ts  d:  with  thei«  crndi-  cf  tr:cps  had  s:::h  a  charge 
ikins,  as  ihcr  had  bien  drawn  nn  b=f:re  arainst  them,  and  he  viewed  it  i 
he  accepted  the  cinmini.  The  cnly  dnty  s  t*  eridence  c-f  a  d.srosiiijc  to 
that  den". Ted  on  h::n  was  t?  see  them  pro-  any  l:::le  defects  iat  rc-gh:  appemr 
psrly  executed,  and  :t  waS  nntme  thit  he  ccndnrt-  Had  this  bees  the 
had  s:gned  them,  cr  that  tiey  br-re  any  the  chargts  agx-nn  thesn.  he 
other  sign  at -re  than  that  cf  General  hare  treuir-rd  the  H:n5«  en  tbe 
Alars,  the  minister  f::m  Sra:n  at  that  ::n: 2  bnt  th=y  were  ac^rrse-i  cf  f^ 
in  this  country,  ^^nen  parries  ex priKSc-d  drinker ness,  :fmt:rfer — in  s^net^of 
a  wish  to  return  at  the  end  c:  the  nrst  s:rt  r'cfknre  and  cr:me  that  it 
Tear  be  tcld  them  that  all  he  cin'dd:  was  s:rle  t:  imarne — cf  crenc«  of 


t:,   represent  the   matur  t;    the  Sr.an  sh    trlr.al    and    cf    cnxe*    cf   tbe 


Gcremment.     He  did  sr.  and  he  thought  character.     A  nrb'.e  Lord  bad 

the  inte?prstation  whi-ch  they  pnt  en  the  his  place  ui  Parliazoen:.  that  on  ooe  t 

ccnditions  was  the  rght  :nc/  Tney  ccn-  c^skn  the  whcle  Le-p:n  was  ntaxieBl 

sidered  that  these  who  wished  to  leare  at  when  in  icticc.  and  that  ai^et  die  actii 

the  expiration  zf  the  year  cnrht  tc  raxe  being  strll  in  a  state   c:  intcxieatxm,  A 

r>en  nctce  cf  the.r  mtenti.ns,  and  the  had  mnrdered  the  wbcle  ^fthesr  piiH»C 
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be  discharged  was  at  first  couiienl^e,  twt  »iaiv  oa  food  asthcrity,  asd  ftd  dQwkl 
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must  have  believed  his  authority  at  the 
time  to  be  sufficient.  The  noble  Lord  had 
said  that  the  Legion  was  intoxicated,  that 
they  murdered  their  prisoners,  and  that 
they  retired  in  a  state  of  y^reat  confusion 
and  disorder.  He  begged  to  declare  that, 
as  far  as  he  was  aware,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  truth  in  these  statements:  they 
were  not  intoxicated,  nor  did  they  murder 
their  prisoners,  nor  did  they  retire  in  dis- 
order, for  in  fact  there  was  no  pursuit. 
He  thought  when  the  noble  Lord  hazarded 
that  statement,  on  what  he  considered  to 
be  good  authority,  having  been  challenged 
to  produce  his  authorities,  as  a  matter  of 
fairness  and  justice,  he  ouj^ht  to  have 
done  so,  or  to  have  acknowledged  that  he 
was  in  error.  The  noble  Lord,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Hertford,  said,  that  half  the  Legion 
were  intoxicated.  [Lord  Mahon:  I  made 
no  such  statement.]  He  was  glad  the 
noble  Lord  had  corrected  him,  and  dis- 
avowed statements  that  had  certainly  been 
attributed  to  him  by  the  public  prints.  He 
assured  the  House  that  he  came  to  this 
discussion  without  the  slightest  feeling 
of  vindictiveness.  His  own  conscience 
assured  him  that  he  had  performed  his 
duty  during  the  period  he  was  in  the  ser- 
vice ;  and,  entertaining  no  unpleasant 
feelings  himself,  he  did  not  wish  to  aggra- 
vate any  of  the  circumstances.  As  to  the 
statements  made  on  the  subject  of  his 
want  of  skill,  and  such  matters,  every  one 
knew  that  men  who  occupied  a  prominent 
position,  whether  in  civil  or  military  life, 
must  lay  it  to  their  account  to  have  their 
conduct  publicly  questioned,  and  must  be 
content  to  abide  by  the  general  decision. 
The  probability  always  was,  that  such  a 
man  would  receive  a  small  measure  of 
justice  from  his  opponents,  and  that  would 
be  counterbalanced  by  an  overflowing 
quantity  of  approbation  from  his  friends. 
He  conceived  that  the  general  charges 
were  all  of  them  triumphantly  dealt  with 
by  the  noble  Lords  and  other  hon.  Mem- 
bers on  his  side  of  the  House  in  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  last  year.  So  ably 
and  completely  were  the  reputation  and 
conduct  of  the  Legion  then  defended,  that 
he  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary 
again  to  advert  to  the  subject  if  it  were  not 
that  some  few  statements  had  been  made 
which  it  was  impossible  that  any  one  could 
answer  who  was  not  on  the  spot  and  in  an 
official  situation.  He  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  his  gratitude  to  those  I 
hon.  Gentlemen  who,  in  his  absence,  had  j 
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espoused  the  cause  in  which  he  and  his 
comrades  had  been  engaged.  He  must  at 
the  same  time  express  his  respectful 
acknowledgments  to  the  right  hon. Baronet 
opposite,  who,  he  must  say  with  reference 
to  his  reported  speeches,  had  never  uttered  a 
word  that  could  hurt  hisfeelings.  The  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Officer  opposite,  however, 
had  not  only  complained  of  the  murders 
the  Legion  had  been  in  the  habit  of  com- 
mitting, but  said  it  was  a  matter  for  the 
serious  consideration  of  this  Christian 
country,  whether  they  would  allow  a  large 
body  of  troops  to  be  trained  up  in  a  course 
of  bloodshed  and  murder.  Fie  would  now 
appeal  to  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Officer, 
and  ask  him,  if  he  had  any  just  grounds 
to  persist  in  his  statement,  to  give  them  to 
the  House.  If  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand needed  any  justification,  he  might 
refer  to  several  instances  of  irregularity 
described  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as 
having  occurred  in  the  army  the  noble 
Duke  had  commanded — an  army  infinitely 
superior  in  all  respects  to  the  one  he  had 
commanded.  Speaking  of  the  Peninsular 
army  of  1 8 1 0,  that  noble  Duke  said  that  the 
convoys  of  money  were  continually  robbed  ; 
military  law  was  not  enough  to  keep  the 
men  in  order,  and  that  perjury  was  as  com- 
mon as  robberies  and  murders.  These 
things  were  inevitable  in  war,  as  every 
military  man  well  knew ;  and  they  ought 
not  to  be  lightly  made  the  subject  of  com- 
plaints. If  one  of  the  greatest  men  that 
was  ever  known  as  a  commander  was 
unable  to  prevent  these  irregularities  and 
crimes,  surely  some  allowance  ought  to  be 
made  for  him.  The  power  he  had  given 
to  inflict  summary  punishment  had  also 
been  complained  of;  but  the  authority 
he  had  just  referred  to,  in  speaking  of 
the  state  of  the  army,  had  given  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  evil 
was  the  extension  of  the  provost  system. 
The  course  he  had  adopted  in  that  respect 
was,  therefore,  not  altogether  without  pre- 
cedent. Nor  were  such  occurrences  con- 
fined to  the  English  army,  they  were  found 
to  quite  as  great  an  extent  in  the  French 
army.  The  statements  that  had  been  made 
being  partial,  amounted  to  taking  advant- 
age of  the  ignorance  of  civilians  as  regarded 
such  affairs  ;  they  would  be  very  likely  to 
think  the  conduct  complained  of  as  ex- 
traordinary, not  being  aware  that  similar 
offences  were  committed  by  the  armies  of 
other  nations.  The  consequences  of  his 
system  of  discipline  had  been,  that,  on  no 
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one  occasion,  had  the  offences  been  of 
such  a  character  as  to  require  capital 
punishment.  The  number  of  graver  crimes 
was  smally  and  the  severer  punishments 
had  been  avoided.  With  regard  to  cor- 
poral punishment,  the  sentences  for  the 
offences  with  which  he  individually  had  to 
deal  were  commuted,  and  no  corporal 
punishment  was  inflicted.  He  believed, 
that  one  of  the  great  reasons  why  no 
dreadful  crimes  were  committed  was,  that 
capital  punishments  were  not  resorted 
to.  He  felt,  also,  that  his  experience  jus- 
tified him  in  saying,  that  the  abolition  of 
flogging  tended  rather  to  the  prevention 
than  to  the  commission  of  crime.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  next  adverted 
to  the  pay  that  had  been  received  by  the 
Legion,  and  entreated  the  public  press  not 
to  encourage  the  system  of  asking  alms  in 
the  streets,  which  some  of  the  discharged 
men  had  resorted  to.  Every  one  of  the 
soldiers  and  non-commissioned  officers  had 
received  the  whole  of  their  pay,  except  120 
men,  who  were  absent  from  head -quarters. 
They  had  received  the  whole  of  the  money 
they  would  have  been  entitled  to  had  they 
been  in  the  British  army.  Men  incapable 
of  service  from  wounds,  and  widows,  had 
also  received  their  pensions  and  allowances. 
His  humble  services,  such  as  they  were, 
should  be  continued  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  their  gratuities  for  such  soldiers 
as  had  not  yet  received  them.  He  would 
not,  however,  conceal  from  the  House, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  officers  of  the 
Legion  had  serious  grounds  of  complaint 
against  the  Spanish  government.  When 
any  funds  had  come  from  that  quarter 
into  his  hands,  he  had  taken  care  that  the 
junior  officers  and  men  should  receive 
their  pay  first.  The  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  had,  in  consequence, 
received  their  pay  up  to  the  time  he  left 
the  Legion.  But  there  were  arrears  of  pay 
due  to  the  subalterns  for  six  months'  ser- 
vice, to  the  captains  for  seven  or  eight 
months'  service,  to  the  superior  officers  of 
ten  or  eleven  months,  and  to  himself  for 
fourteen  or  fifteen  months.  He  felt  per- 
fectly convinced,  that  the  statement  made 
by  Lord  Melbourne,  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  would  be  fairly  acted  up  to, 
and  that  no  efforts  to  make  the  Spanish 
government  fulfil  its  engagements  with  the 
officers  of  the  Legion  would  be  left  un- 
realized by  the  British  Government.  In- 
deed, he  believed  that  those  officers  had 
more  than  an  equitable  claim  upop  the 


British  Government,  supposing  theyfaile 
in  obtaining  their  due  from  the  Spanii 
government.  ["  Hear,  hear  /"]  He  wi 
glad  to  find  that  the  hon.  Gentlemen  wfa 
had  exhibited  so  much  hostility  toward 
the  officers  of  the  Legion,  during  thei 
absence  upon  service,  were  so  well  incline 
to  act  with  humanity  towards  them  no^ 
they  were  seeking  to  obtain  the  recooi 
pense  for  their  labours.  He  trusted  thi 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  to  whom  he  had  jui 
alluded  would  prove  the  sincerity  of  thei 
late  cheers  by  supporting  any  grant  i 
advance,  by  the  English  Government,  t 
the  officers  of  the  Legion.  He  believet 
that  the  only  objection  felt  by  her  Mfl 
jesty's  Government  to  such  a  grant  wa! 
the  opposition  which  they  apprehende 
would  be  made  to  it  by  those  very  person 
who  were  then  giving  to  the  officers  $ 
much  apparent  commiseration.  With  r< 
gard  to  the  destitution  and  want  of  8n[ 
plies  from  which  the  Legion  suffered,  owio 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  governmen 
he  thought,  that,  after  the  remarks  whic 
he  had  made  upon  what  had  occurred  c 
Vittoria,  he  had  no  occasion  to  say  a  wor 
more.  He  repeated,  that,  though  tfa 
troops  of  the  Legion  suffered  hardship 
they  had  not  suffered  any  thing  like  tfa 
physical  hardships  to  which  our  betti 
appointed  Peninsular  army  had  been  frc 
quently  exposed.  If  his  brave  comradi 
had  been  unfortunate,  it  was  not  becaui 
they  had  suffered  greater  physical  want 
or  greater  ravages  from  disease  than  th 
British  army  in  the  Peninsular,  but  be 
cause  they  had  not  met  with  that  sympath 
frum  their  countrymen  at  home  durin 
their  absence,  to  which  he  thought  the 
were  fairly  entitled.  Before  he  entere 
upon  this  di(;ression  he  had  been  statiu; 
the  duties  which  the  Legion  and  its  com 
mander  were  sent  to  perform  in  the  norti 
of  Spain,  in  co-operation  with  a  Britisl 
squadron.  The  whole  of  the  Legion  dii 
not  arrive  at  St.  Sebastian  till  the  5th  o 
May.  On  that  day  operations  commenced 
which  were  entirely  successful.  The  enemj 
were  driven  from  their  lines,  their  cbiel 
was  killed,  and  their  artillery  was  taken* 
The  next  operation  was  on  the  28th9  when 
the  Urumea  was  passed,  and  the  town  and 
fortress  of  Passages  were  taken.  On  the 
3 1st  the  enemy  attacked  the  Legion  in  iti 
cantonments,  and  were  repulsed.  On  the 
6th  of  June  the  enemy  repeated  theii 
attack,  and  were  again  repulsed,  and  thai 
time  with  a  loss  of  1,400  men.     On  ths 
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9th  they  were  again  repulsed.  The  Legion  Granja  and  Madrid,  the  Queen's  troopa 
had  made  the  attack  on  Fontarabia  to  remained  on  the  Ebro  upon  the  defensive, 
create  a  diversion.  An  intimation  was  re^  On  the  16th  of  March  the  Legion  again 
ceived  from  the  Geueral-in-chief  of  the  commenced  the  offensive.  On  that  day 
Queen's  forces  on  the  Ebro,  that  it  would  the  heights  of  Hernani  were  captured.  A 
beof  advantage  to  him  to  draw  the  Carlists  short  time  previously  he  had  received  a 
from  his  left  on  that  river,  whilst  he  was  communication  from  General  Sarsfield 
operating,  as  he  intended  to  dojn  the  valley  that  he  intended  to  move  upon  the  enemy 
of  the  Bastan.  A  movement  on  Fonta-  by  Tolosa  on  the  1 4th.  The  intention  of 
rabia  was  therefore  made  by  the  Legion  as  that  gallant  officer  was  again  to  move 
a  diversion  in  his  behalf.  At  the  time  it  through  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  forces 
was  made  it  was  uncertain  whether  it  by  the  Bastan ;  but  though  such  was  bis 
would  be  persevered  in,  when  made,  and  intention,  the  General  had  not  called  upoo 
also  whether  any  operations  would  be  \  him  to  undertake  any  operation  at  alL 
made  in  the  Bastan.  It  turned  out  after- '  It  appeared  to  him  and  his  gallant  corn- 
wards  that  the  General-in-chief  abandoned  rades  at  St.  Sebastian,  that  as  General 
his  intention  of  going  into  the  Bastan,  and  i  SarsBeld  would,  in  the  course  of  his  march, 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  movement  be  opposed  to  all  the  troops  of  the  enemy, 
upon  Fontarabia,  where  the  Legion  lost  j  his  column  must  be  destroyed  unless  some 
ninety  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  was,  diversion  was  made  in  its  favour;  and  it 
abandoned.  About  a  month  afterwards —  '  was  with  the  intention  of  giving  his  column 
that  was  some  time  in  the  month  of  an  opportunity  of  marching  with  safety 
October — the  enemy  again  attacked  the  through  the  mountains  that  the  operations 
Legion  in  its  cantonments,  and  again  lost  of  the  Legion  on  the  14th,  15th,  and 
a  great  number  of  men  in  the  attack.     It  16th,    were    undertaken.      He    did  not 


was  unfortunate,  that  about  that  time  the 
Queen's  troops  on  the  Ebro  were  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  acting  on  the  defensive, 
in  consequence  of  the  events  which  took 
place  at  Madrid,  and  which  terminated  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment. It  was  unfortunate  that  that  was 
the  second  time  in  which  the  Executive 
Government  of  Spain  had  been  overthrown 
since  the  arrival  of  the  Legion  on  its  shores. 
It  was  very  true  that  he  had  not  antici- 
pated  auy  such  serious  obstacles  to  the 


expect  to  take  Hernani  on  that  occasion. 
It  so  happened  that  he  remained  in  coid<- 
plete  ignorance  of  the  movements  of 
General  Sarsfield  till  the  close  of  the  day 
of  the  1 6th ;  and  in  expectation  of  General 
Sarsfield  having  marched  upon  the  Bastao, 
he  had  extended  his  troops  for  the  purpose 
of  enveloping  Hernani.  It  turned  out  that 
General  Sarsfield  abandoned  his  intended 
movement  on  the  11th;  and  at  the  mo- 
ment that  the  troops  who  bad  marched 
from  St.  Sebastian  were  in  extended  order 


progress  of  its  operations ;  but  it  required  !  around  Hernani,  twelve  Carlist  battalions 
the  greatest  prudence  and  forbearance  to  suddenly  arrivedi  and  turned  them.  On 
approximate  even  to  the  course  of  events ; ,  the  left  the  troops  were  driven  in,  and  so 
and  he  was  not  to  be  blamed,  because  he  \  too  on  the  right.  A  retreat  was  made,  but 
had  failed,  as  well  as  others,  in  judging '  for  not  more  than  1,000  or  1,500  yards. 
accurately  of  futurity.  Perhaps  the  con-  The  retreat  was  effected  without  much 
duct  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  not ;  loss.  The  killed  and  wounded  amounted 
have  been  exactly  that  which  it  had  been  to  400.  On  the  two  days  700  men  were 
had  he  been  able  to  foresee  six  months  killed  and  wounded,  but  on  neither  were 
before  the  event  that  the  repeal  of  the  any  prisoners  taken  from  the  Legion. 
Test  and  Corporation  Act  would  be  carried.  This  retreat  had  been  adverted  to  by  the 
Perhaps  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  opposi-  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Hertford, 
tion  to  the  great  measure  of  reform  would  "  as  the  greatest  stain  which  had  fallen  on 
not  have  been  so  strenuous  had  he  fore-  the  British  arms  for  the  last  500  or  600 
seen  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  it  years."  It  was  scarcely  fair-— nay,  it  was 
would  be  at  last  triumphantly  carried,  most  unjust— that  such  language . should 
Revolutions  like  these  could  not  be  fore-  i  be  applied  to  such  a  check  as  that  which 
seen,  and  no  man  could  fairly  be  blamed  the  Legion  then  received.  The  Peninsular 
because  he  could  not  penetrate  through  war,  full  as  it  was  of  glorious  recollections, 
the  veil  with  which  Providence  wisely  was  also  full  of  alternate  successes  and 
concealed  the  future  from  our  view.  In  defeats,  and  it  was  not  reconcilable  to  any 
consequence,  then^  of  the  events  at  La    principles  of  justice  with  which  he  wif 
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acquainted,  that  its  gloriana  victories  alone 
■houlcl  be  recollected  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  discredit  un    the  4,000  British 
bayonets  assembled  before   St.  Sebastian. 
If  a  retreat  of  a  mile  and  a  half  at  most  by 
the   Legion  was  a   stain    on    the    British 
arm;,    what   were  they   ti 
retreats  of  400  or  500  r 
which   had  been    made  r 
during  suven  of  ihe  mogi 
paignBOflheDukeofWclli 


say  of  those 
ies  at  a  lime, 
re  than  once 
glorious  cam- 
igtoninSpai 


He  had  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that 
making  those  retreats  the  Dnke  of  Wel- 
lington had  placed  on  the  records  of 
history  the  finest  proofs  of  his  military 
genius  and  skill.  The  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  Hertford,  had  written  with 
great  care,  and  the  most  elaborate  study, 
the  history  of  a  former  war  in  Spain 
respeclinf;  a  disputed  succession.  In  that 
war  an  officer  of  high  talents,  with  whom 
he  did  not  mean  for  a  moment  to  pUce 
himself  on  a  level,  was,  by  the  course  of 
events,  not  at  all  attributable  to  himself, 
compelled  to  surrender  with  an  army  of 
8.500  British  troops,  then  under  his  com- 
maud,  to  the  enemy.  And  what  remarks 
had  the  noble  Lord  made  upon  that 
catastrophe  1  If  the  remarks  of  the  noble 
Lord  on  that  occasion  were  correct,  then 
had  he  been  most  unfortunate  in  the  seve- 
rity of  the  remarks  which  the  noble  Lord 
had  made  npon  his  military  conduct.  [The 
gallant  Officer  read  an  extract  from  Lord 
Mahon's  History  of  England,  to  shew  that 
the  noble  Lord  had  stated  that  Lord 
Oalway  was  more  unfortunate  than  blame- 
fible  for  the  defeat  which  he  snst.iined  at 
the  battle  of  Almanza],  He  regretted 
that  the  noble  Lord  had  not  displayed 
the  same  degree  of  indulgence  to- 
wards him  that  he  had  displayed  to- 
wards that  gallant  but  unfortunate  of- 
ficer. He  contended,  that  considering  all 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  Leginn  had 
had  to  contend,  and  considering  the 
■mallnesa  of  ita  force,  every  operati 
the  Legion  had  been  as  honourabh 
aa  had  been  the  efforts  and  performances 
of  any  troops  he  had  ever  heard  of.  The 
custom,  unfortunately,  had  been  to  place 
in  a  strong  light  all  the  adverse  circum- 
stances which  had  befallen  the  legion, 
and  to  cast  a  dark  veil  over  all  its  suc- 
cesses and  exploits.  He  respected  very 
highly  the  military  character  of  Lord 
Beresford  ;  but  it  was  a  fact,  that  in  the 
early  part  of  his  military  career  that  noble 
Iiord  had  been  obliged  to  surrender  with 
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ill  the  troops  under  his  command.  I 
vould,  however,  be  most  unfair  to  refer  t 
that  incident  alone  in  the  noble  Lord' 
ife,  and  to  forget  all  the  glorious  am 
aluable  services  which  he  afterwardi  res 
dered  to  his  country  in  the  campaigns  « 
Portugal.  He  would  here  advert  to  th 
assertion  of  a  noble  Lord  in  the  otbe 
House  of  Parliament,  who  had  accuie 
the  Legion  of  having  fled  disgracefully  o: 
the  l(3th  of  March  to  St.  Sebaatiai 
"The  troops,"  said  he,  "  fled  to  St.  Se 
bastian,  and  in  such  a  state  of  disoide 
that  nothing  could  restrain  their  flight, 
Now,  the  fact  was,  that  the  troops  ha 
not  fled,  they  had  only  retreated  to  th 
iines— ihey  had  no  occasion  to  fly,  for  th 
enemy  did  not  venture  upon  a  pursui* 
The  noble  Lord  had  proceeded  to  obaervi 
that  the  Legion  would  have  been  d( 
stroyed,  had  not  the  British  Marines  an 
some  forty  British  sailors  stood  firm,  an 
enabled  them  to  carry  off  their  artillerj 
"  But  for  them,"  said  the  noble  Lore 
"  they  would  have  lost  every  piece."  H 
would  here  observe,  that  it  had  been  mad 
matter  of  charge  against  him  in  the  put 
lie  prints,  that  he  had  not  been  in  hi 
place  on  a  former  evening  to  support  th 
claims  of  the  officers  of  marines  to  in 
creased  allowances,  knowing,  as  he  wa 
alleged  to  know,  that  that  corps  bad  save 
his  Legion  from  destruction.  Now, 
was  not  from  an;  want  of  a  proper  appn 
ciation  of  the  services  of  the  Royal  Hi 
rines  on  )iis  part  that  he  had  been  absen 
from  the  debate  of  a  former  evening  ;  bi 
it  was  from  a  feeling  that  his  testiinonTO 
their  behalf,  and  that  his  vote  in  the 
support,  were  not  wanted.  As  Ihe  lai 
ofBcer  who  had  served  with  that  gallai 
corps,  he  hoped  that  the  claims  of  its  ofiE 
cers  would  be  properly  attended  to;  for  n 
corps  was  more  worthy  of  having  il 
claims  attended  to  either  in  the  naval  ( 
the  military  service  of  the  country,  Wil 
regard  to  that  corps  of  them  with  whic 
he  had  had  the  honour  of  co-operating  o 
the  north  coast  of  Cantabria,  he  woul 
merely  observe,  that  he  had  never  see 
any  regiment,  not  excepting  the  mo) 
crack  corps  in  the  British  service,  sup< 
rior  to  them.  For  courage  and  steadinei 
in  the  field,  and  in  quarters,  they  wei 
entitled  to  the  very  highest  degree  < 
credit,  But  in  rendering  this  just  tribut 
to  their  valour  and  discipline,  it  was  nt 
necessary  to  bestow  on  them  laurels  whic 
they  had  not  earned,  nor  to  cast  odiui 
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upon  other  troops  who  had  gallantly  per- 
formed their  duty.  The  marines  had  not 
covered  the  retreat  of  the  Legion.  The 
marines  had  performed  to  admiration 
the  duty  which  they  were  that  day 
ordered  to  perform.  He  again  repeated  it. 
They  did  not  cover  the  retreat,  nor  were 
the  guns  of  the  Legion  saved  by  the 
marines :  and  though  that  force  had  been 
of  the  greatest  service,  it  was  chiefly  placed 
in  reserve.  The  marines  received  orders 
to  retire  as  soon  as  the  Queen's  troops  had 
re-occupied  the  lines  on  the  Urumea,  and 
they  accomplished  the  retreat  with  admi- 
rable order.  The  best  proof  that  the 
marines  had  not  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
action  was,  that  they  had  only  one  man 
killed  and  twenty  wounded.  He  was  most 
glad,  however,  to  acknowledge  that  they 
had  been  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  if  a  few  such 
corps  were  sent  out,  the  war  would  be  very 
speedily  brought  to  a  conclusion.  It  was 
said,  that  the  marine  force  had  been  em- 
ployed seven  miles  from  the  sea,  and  that 
It  was  impossible  to  justify  this  by  any 
interpretation  of  the  terms  "  naval  co- 
operation." With  respect  to  the  signifi- 
cation of  those  terms,  though  he  was  not 
very  well  qualified  to  discuss  points  of 
international  law,  he  had  had  opportunities 
of  observing  the  way  in  which  they  were 
practically  construed  in  the  course  of  the 
Peninsular  war,  during  the  occupation  of 
the  Isle  of  France,  as  well  as  on  the  north 
coast  of  America,  and  he  could  say,  that 
the  naval  co-operation  on  land  in  those 
places  had  been  much  more  extensive 
than  during  the  contest  in  Biscay.  He 
had  pleasure  in  reflecting,  after  all  the 
aspersions  cast  on  the  Legion,  that  the 
Spanish  Government  was  satisfied  that 
that  force  had  discharged  its  duty  as  a 
body  of  auxiliaries  most  effectually  and 
with  strict  fidelity.  He  could  say  for 
himself,  that  he  had  never  attempted 
intentionally  to  insult,  affront,  or  hurt  the 
feelings  of  any  hon.  Gentleman,  as  he  did 
not  think  that  House  a  very  convenient 
place  to  establish  a  character  for  pug- 
nacity, and  therefore  he  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  attacks  which  had  been  directed 
against  himself  and  the  character  of  the 
troops  he  had  commanded  proceeded,  not 
from  personal  motives,  but  from  the  ardour 
of  political  feeling.  He  was  willing  to 
believe  that  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  the  powerful  party  in  the 
pountry  who  supported  themi  with  the 


press  which  advocated  their  viewSy  were  of 
opinion  that  the  Legion  was  calculated  to 
promote  those  principles  of  constitutional 
liberty  in  the  Peninsula  which  they  did 
not  usually  deem  it  advisable  to  favour. 
He  presumed  that  the  difference  between 
the  great  principles  held  by  the  adverse 
parties  was  the  cause  of  the  unsparing 
attacks  made  against  the  Legion  in  that 
House.  He  had  now  attempted,  in  a  cur- 
sory manner,  to  exonerate  himself  from  the 
charges  brought  against  him,  and  he 
hoped  he  had  done  so  without  wounding 
the  feelings  of  any  man.  After  all,  it  was 
a  matter  of  comparatively  little  import- 
ance whether  the  small  body  of  troops 
employed  under  his  command  had  dis- 
charged their  duty  or  not;  the  great 
question  was  as  to  the  result  of  the  civil 
war  now  raging  in  Spain,  which  he 
hoped  to  see  brought  to  a  termination 
favourable  for  the  cause  of  liberty.  No 
part  of  the  attacks  made  by  the*  public 
press  had  caused  him  so  much  uneasiness, 
or  wounded  his  feelings  so  keenly,  as  the 
charges  brought  against  the  general  officers 
of  the  Spanish  army.  He  considered  that 
those  charges  had  created  great  jealousy 
and  bad  feeling  in  the  Spanish  people. 
He  said  at  once  that  there  was  no  found- 
ation  for  those  charges;  the  conduct  of 
General  Espartero,  under  whom,  more 
particularly,  he  had  served  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  contest,  was  admirable, 
and  he  did  not  believe  a  more  honourable 
man,  or  a  braver  and  more  faithful  soldier, 
or  a  truer  friend  of  his  countrymen  than 
that  General  existed.  He  humbly  hoped 
that  this  testimony  might  go  some  small 
way,  as  he  had  had  so  many  opportunities 
of  judging  of  the  merits  and  patriotism  of 
those  individuals.  With  respect  to  the 
extent  of  the  loss  of  life  among  the  pri- 
soners, he  begged  to  say  that  no  prisoners 
had  been  taken  from  the  Legion  in  action, 
not  even  a  corporal's  guard  ;  no  part  of 
the  artillery  or  equipage  of  the  Legion 
had  been  captured  by  the  Carlists.  The 
Legion,  however,  had  taken  twenty-seven 
pieces  of  artillery  from  them,  and  1,100 
prisoners,  the  lives  of  whom  were  spared. 
The  number  of  soldiers  of  the  Legion  who 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  was  forty- 
seven,  all  of  whom  were  put  to  death.  It 
was  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  diabolical 
cruelty  of  such  conduct ;  but  a  party  in 
this  country  appeared  to  have  considered 
that  Carlos  was  not  so  much  to  blame  as 
the  Qpfernment  of  this  country  for  sob« 
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JKtinf  Ihetn  to  the  danger.  Surely  the 
proper  coune  for  men  who  profeiied  to  be 
tha  «nemiei  of  inhuinBtiity,  would  have 
been,  not  to  denounce  the  Governmetit, 
who  did  all  they  could  to  prevent  these 
airacitiei,  but  to  lend  their  tupport  to 
Ooverninent,  in  adopting  lucli  meaeures 
BO  might  benefit  their  countrymen.  It  wns 
itnpuisible  to  deny  that  the  (.'arlisls  had 
put  to  death  the  whole  of  the  forty-SBVen 
men  they  had  taken,  while  the  live*  o( 
1,100  Carlitt  prlaoners  had  been  Bpared 
by  the  Legion.  It  wai  disgraceful  to  at- 
tempt to  palliate  the  barbarity  of  the  mon- 
eter  who  could  perpetrate  luch  crueUies. 
It  ought  not  to  excite  BurprtKe,  that  the 
civil  war  wat  not  yet  lerminated.  He 
rejoiced  that  there  was  a  fair  prospect 
that,  by  the  union  of  the  two  pnrties  of 
the  Spaniah  Liberals,  the  whole  nation 
woiild  conjuin  their  efforts  to  extinguish 
the  rebellion,  and  place  ihe  rightful  heir 
■FCurely  on  tlip  throne.  Not  a  singli:  town 
of  10.000  inhabitants,  in  the  whole  Pcnin- 
■uIb  i>ad  espunscd  the  cau?c  of  the  Pre- 
tender. The  whole  body  of  the  !SpBnish 
aristocracy  was  favourable  to  the  reforEn 
Government.  The  grandees,  he  believed, 
amounted  to  about  150,  and  of  these 
there  were  no  more  that)  three  whi 
tenanced  Don  Carlo*.  Surely  that  eir- 
C[iinstanGeouE;bt  to  recommend  iheQueen's 
cause  to  the  support  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite.  Perhaps  (he  church  question 
wai  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  Ihi 
which  bad  taken  place,  and  we  ouglil  not 
10  reproach  the  Spaniards  too  severely  for 
not  having  brought  the  contest  to  a  close, 
■o  long  as  that  question  remain 
settled  among  ourielves.  The  properly 
belonging  to  ail  the  monastic  eslahlisU- 
menis  in  ihe  country  bad  been  confiscated, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  whole 
of  the  monks  W're  zealous  adherents  of 
Don  Carlos.  He  had  only  to  add,  thai 
be  ftlt  conscious  (hat  he  had  done  hi: 
duty,  and  he  hud  the  satisfacl  ion  of  know- 
ing that  the  troops  he  commanded  had 
received  the  approbation  oF  the  Govern- 
ment nnrier  whom  they  had  served,  as  well 
as  of  the  Government  under  whose  sanc- 
tion they  had  entered  into  engagements  tc 
perform  that  service.  He  felt  most  grnte- 
ful  for  having  rendered  assistance,  how- 
ever humble  it  might  have  been,  to  the 
cause  of  constitutional  government 
was  happy  to  have  this  opportnnity  of 
aaying,  that  he  continued  to  feel  the 
dmpeM  sympathy  for  their  cause ;  and  he 
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lamented  iituch,  that  in  a  British  HOHle 
of  Commons,  amOng  the  repreKDUtitei 
of  a  free  people,  persons  shoultl  b6  fouiid 
who  did  not  sympathise  wilh  a  cfluH  iH 
which  that  people  had  a  common  id- 
terest— the  cause  of  constitutional  libbTtJ 
throughout  the  world.  So  far  from  think. 
ing  that  this  country  had  fully  acquitted 
itself  of  its  obligations  to  the  Bpatiisll 
Government,  he  did  not  think  all  had 
heen  done  that  ought  to  have  been  dODGi 
Dolh  of  the  great  patties  which  had  di- 
vided this  country,  had  identiAed  them- 
selves with  the  quadruple  treaty;  and  h( 
hoped  that,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  foi 
the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  powei 
in  Europe,  and  for  the  benefit  of  thi 
manufaCturiTig  interests  of  Britain,  boti 
parties  would  unite  to  aid  the  cause  n 
rational  freedom,  and  terminate  the  miae 
riea  of  the  civil  war  that  now  convulse 
thd  Peninsula.  The  hon.  and  gatlan 
Officer  concluded  by  moving,  that  bi 
humble  nddress  be  presented  to  her  Ma 
jesty,  pmyitig  her  Majesty  to  direct  iha 
there  should  be  laid  before  the  HouBi 
copies  of  any  correspondence  Which  ma' 
have  taken  place  on  the  subject  of  an; 
communications  between  the  opaoiBh  Go 
vernment  and  the  British  Minister  a 
Madrid,  eipressice  of  the  feelthga  ant 
opinions  entertained  by  the  Governttient  0 
her  Cathulic  Majesty,  with  respect  to  ati; 
services  which  may  have  been  rendstei 
to  the  Government  of  Spain  by  the  Btitial 
Auxiliary  Legion,  from  the  date  of  )t4  am 
bodiment  till  the  lerminaiion  of  Its  |ieri0i 
of  service. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  had  listenod  Will 
Ihe  greatest  attention  to  the  speech  « 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer,  wbd,  fa 
freely  admitted,  had  performed  hie  IMl 
of  vindicating  the  Legion  m  a  nfj  cte 
djtabic  manner.  But  he  must  avow,  tfaa 
as  far  as  any  statements  of  his  WW 
affected  by  what  had  fallen  from  the  b(n 
and  gallant  Officer,  he  could  not  find  Iha 
any  of  ihem  was  refuted.  He  could  assorr 
the  gallant  Officer  if  he  thought  heGOii)i 
not,  upon  documents  on  which  he  migh 
rely,  maintain  every  one  of  thoae  State 
ments,  he  would  take  the  opportonity  o 
withdrawing  every  one  of  them  whici 
appeared  to  be  not  founded  in  fact,  bn 
he  had  nothing  now  to  withdraw— nO 
thing  (o  retract  ;  he  had  made  iKoa 
statements  on  the  aathority  of  severs 
officers  of  the  Legion,  and  he  bad  no 
heard  the  gallant  Officer  nfnte  imj  a 
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them.  Without  meaning^  any  discourtesy 
to  the  gallant  Officer,  he  must  beg  leave 
to  say  that  he  had  nothing  to  withdraw ; 
but  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  regard* 
ing  one  or  two  observations  of  the  gallant 
Officer.  The  gallant  Officer  said  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  the  taste  f\)r  Spanish 
affairs  had  subsided  since  last  year.  He 
begged  leave  to  assure  the  gallant  Officer, 
that  he  would  find,  before  he  Sat  down, 
that  the  taste  had  not  in  the  least  sub- 
sided. He  would  also  remind  the  gallant 
Officer,  though  he  was  sure  the  gallant 
Officer  did  not  intend  to  convey  any 
insinuation  that  they  were  deterred  from 
bringing  forward  the  Spanish  question  by 
anything  that  took  place  last  year,  that 
he  had  informed  his  officers,  on  taking 
leave  of  them  to  return  to  this  country, 
that  his  object  in  departing  was  (o  resume 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  purpose  of  vindicating  them  from  the 
aspersions  cast  upon  ihem  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  That  was  very  natural ; 
but  what  had  occurred  ?  The  gallant 
Officer  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
a  month  after  his  return  before  the  last 
Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  had  offered 
no  explanation  of  his  conduct  in  Spain. 
He  must  say,  that  as  far  as  regarded  any 
delay  in  discussing  this  subject,  and 
coming  to  a  decision  on  dispute<l  points, 
the  blame,  if  there  were  just  grounds  for 
imputing  any,  rested  not  with  that  side  of 
the  House,  but  rather  with  the  gallant 
Officer  himself.  If  any  officers  had  been 
unjustly  calumniated,  and  been  deprived 
of  an  opportunity  of  defending  themselves, 
the  blame  was  not  attributable  to  him  (Sir 
H.  Hardingre)  or  any  one  who  had  taken 
an  interest  in  Spanish  affairs  on  that  side. 
The  gallant  Officer  complained,  that  the 
press  had  used  very  ungenerous,  violent, 
and  obnoxious  terms  in  speaking  of  the 
Legion,  but  could  he  be  surprised  at  it  ? 
Had  not  the  gallant  Officer,  in  his  political 
letters  to  his  constituents  in  Westminster, 
expressed  sentiments  entirely  at  variance 
with  those  entertained  on  that  side  of  the 
House  ?  Had  he  not,  in  his  political  des- 
patches, retorted  on  the  Tory  party  the 
charges  brought  against  him  ?  Could  the 
gallant  Officer  then  be  surprised  that  the 
Conservative  press  had  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  recriminate^  perhaps  more  severely 
than  was  justifiable  ?  But  the  Liberal 
press  had  attacked  the  gallant  Officer 
with  even  more  severity  than  the  Conser- 
vative press.     Daring  the  last  two  yeacs 


be  believed  about  250  officers  had  quitted 
the  British  Legion  in  disgust.  They  had 
left  it,  no  doubt»  for  various  reasons ;  but 
it  was  impossible  that  so  large  a  body 
should  abandon  it  without  impressing  oa 
the  minds  of  a  great  part  of  the  public 
their  sentiments  with  respect  to  its  man- 
agement. Consequently  a  large  propor- 
tion of  what  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer 
called  misrepresentations  proceeded  from 
those  individuals  who  had  left  the  Legion 
in  disgrace.  Therefore,  as  to  the  charge 
brought  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer 
against  the  press,  he  thought  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Officer  could  not  be  surprised 
at  what  had  been  thus  stated.  But  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Officer  had  taken  um- 
brage, it  appeared,  at  what  the  gallant 
Officer  represented  as  a  statement  of  his, 
to  the  effect  that  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer  had  gone  out  to  reconnoitre  at 
Hernani  on  a  Sunday,  a  circumstance 
mentioned  in  the  House  with  some  de- 
gree of  reprehension.  Now,  the  fact  was, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  speet^  which  he 
had  last  addressed  to  the  House  on  this 
question,  he  was  proceeding  to  quote  Irom 
a  book  written  by  Major  Hall,  one  of  the 
gallant  General's  own  officers,  and  he 
had  just  got  to  the  word  **  Sondsty," 
when  he  was  iii terra pted  by  a  burst  of 
ironical  cheers  from  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite, upon  which  he  immediately  ve- 
marked,  that  he  knew  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  was  fought  on  a  Sunday.  As 
far  as  his  private  feelings  were  concerned, 
he  would  say,  that  he  was  not  at  all 
squeamish  about  doing  his  duty  on  Sun- 
day any  more  than  any  other  day.  But 
what  was  the  statement  in  Major  Hall's 
book,  which  he  was  about  to  read  when 
he  was  interrupted  as  he  had  described  ? 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  tlieu 
read  a  remark  from  Major  Hall's  book, 
to  the  effect,  that  on  Sunday,  the  lat  of 
August,  when  the  hearts  of  thousands 'of 
his  fellow^ountryroen  were  lifted  np  in 
prayer  to  God,  he  first  saw  the  ground 
covered  with  bodies  of  men  who  had 
fallen  in  battle.  These  he  thought  were 
very  natural  reflections  for  an  officer  to 
make  on  seeing,  at  his  first  landing, 
the  ground  strewed  with  the  bodies  of 
Spaniards  killed  by  Spaniards.  But  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  the  Sunday 
reconnoisance,  he  mast  declare  it  to  be 
his  opinion  as  an  officer,  that  there  was 
something  objectionable  in  taking  out  the 
troops  on  that  day.    There  were  only  two 
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points  of  view  in  which  the  affair  could 
be  considered — either  the  gallant  Officer 
had  an  object  of  a  military  nature  in 
view,  or  he  had  not.  If,  as  an  officer,  he 
had  any  particular  object  in  view,  then 
this  movement  was  perfectly  right ;  but  if 
he  wished  merely  to  take  out  his  young 
troops,  then  he  must  say  it  was  very  ob- 
jectionable. Now,  he  begged  to  call 
attention  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
gallant  Officer,  in  the  order  of  the  day, 
had  described  the  rcconnoisance  of  Her- 
nani  as  "  excellent  practice,"  and  greatly 
beneficial  to  the  troops.  Therefore,  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Officer's  own  statement 
did  not  put  the  matter  on  any  other 
ground  than  that  of  merely  taking  out 
the  troops.  On  military  grounds,  how- 
ever, he  should  say,  that  it  was  not  very 
advantageous  for  young  troops  to  accustom 
them  to  show  their  backs  to  the  enemy  on 
the  very  first  day  that  they  were  called 
upon  to  do  service.  On  these  grounds, 
therefore,  he  certainly  could  not  concur 
in  the  judgment  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer  on  this  occasion.  But  the  gallant 
Officer's  troops  were  accompanied  by  a 
body  of  Chapelgories,  and  these  troops, 
be  it  remembered,  were  not  included  in 
any  treaty  having  in  view  arrangements 
for  the  safety  or  interchange  of  prisoners ; 
there  was  a  mortal  enmity  between  them 
and  the  Basques ;  they  neither  received 
nor  gave  quarter.  He  thought  that  it  was 
unfortunate  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer 
should  have  been  associated  with  those 
Chapelgories.  He  found  that  always, 
according  to  one  of  the  officers  who  had 
served  under  the  gallant  Officer  opposite, 
always,  without  any  exceptions,  did  these 
people  put  to  death  whomever  they  cap- 
tured. He  did  not  feel  ashamed  of  having 
adverted  to  the  circumstance  of  this 
movement  having  taken  place  on  a  Sun- 
day, for  he  begged  to  state  that  he  never 
had,  and  he  never  should  fail  to  give 
utterance  in  that  House  to  the  feelings  of 
Christianity  in  mitigation  of  the  horrors 
of  war.  The  number  of  men  whom  he 
had  stated  in  the  speech  to  which  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Officer  had  referred  to  have 
fallen  at  Hernani  amounted  to  700.  For 
this.  Major  Hall  was  his  authority,  and 
almost  every  other  officer  who  had  written 
on  the  subject  made  the  same  statement. 
Major  Richardson  had  also  been  quoted 
by  him,  and  he  begged  it  to  be  remarked, 
for  it  was  important  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  be  (Quoted  from  the  first  edition  of 


the  work,  and  that  edition,  be  had  reason 
to  know,  lay  on  the  table  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer  for  a  period  of  nine  or  ten 
months  without  meeting  with  any  contra- 
diction to  any  of  its  statements  from  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Officer.     He  contended 
that,  in  these  circumstances,  he  was  jiia-> 
ti6ed  in  taking  Major  Richardson's  book 
as  a  sufficient  authority,  and  one  on  which 
he  might  safely  depend.      But,  besides 
this,  although  he  was  not  acquainted  with 
Major  Richardson,  that  officer  had  written 
him  a  letter,  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Officer  had  given  him 
leave  to  come  home  to  England  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  interests  of  the 
Legion  in  this  country.     He  had  also  in 
his  possession  a  letter  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer  to  Major  Richardson,  in 
which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  thanked 
him  for  this  very  book.    Another  letter  of 
the  hon.   and   gallant  Officer  to   Major 
Richardson,  also  in  his  (Sir  H.  Hardinge's) 
possession,  stated  the  great  accuracy  and 
fidelity  of  his  book,  and  adding  that  he 
should  cause  it  to  be  circulated  extensivelj 
in  the  Legion.     [Sir  De  L,  Evans  inti- 
mated, that  the  books  referred  to  by  Sir 
H.  Hardinge,  and  by  himself  in  the  above 
mentioned  letter,  were  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate works.^     His  quotations,  he  begged 
to  repeat,  had  been  made  from  the  first 
edition  of  Major  Richardson's  book,  which, 
as  he  had  said,  lay  on  the  table  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Officer  for  a  considerable 
period  without  animadversion  or  reply  on 
his  part.     He  thought,  he  could  bring  the 
matter  back    to    the    hon.   and    gallant 
Officer's  recollection.     Major  Richardson 
had  been  tried  for  his  preface,  in  which  be 
was  supposed  to  have  reflected  on  the 
officers  of  the  British  Legion  ;  and  in  that 
preface,  Major  Richardson  had  stated  that 
he  came  to  England  to  support  the  cause 
of  the  officers  of  the  Legion.     This  state- 
ment  had  lain,  as  he  said,  on  the  table  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  from  July,  in 
1836,  to  April,  1837,  when  he  had  made 
his  statement.     With  regard  to  the  sick 
of  the  Legion,  the  arguments  of  the  hon, 
and  gallant  Officer  appeared  to  him,  he 
must  say,  most  erroneous — he  seemed  to 
have  taken  a  wholly  mistaken  view  of  the 
sentiments  of  hon.  Gentlemen  on  that 
side  of  the  House  with  respect  to  this  part 
of  the  subject.    They  did  not  mean  to 
say,  that  there  would    have    been    any 
ground  of  complaint  in  case  the  Legion 
had  suffered  the  losses  which  it  bad  boea 
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described  as  having  sustained  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  necessary  duties  in  the  field 
of  battle,  but  the  complaint  was  of  the 
numbers  who  died  of  disease ;  and,  if  the 
Legion  was  composed  of  striplings    and 
cripples,  as  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer 
called  them,  then  it  ought  to  be  recollected 
not  merely  that  the  men  died,  but  that 
they  died  unnecessarily — not  that  they  died 
of  sickness,  but  of  sickness  brought  on  by 
neglect,  the  cruel  neglect,  of  their  wants 
and  comforts  which  had  been  shown  by 
the  Spanish  Government;   they  had  not 
found  fault  that  the  soldiers  died,  but  that 
they  died  in  the  cantonments  at  Vittoria, 
and  within  the  space  of  four  or  five  months. 
But,  good  God  !  did  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer  seriously,  as  an  officer,  mean  to 
compare    the    condition    of    the   British 
Legion  during  these  four  or  five  months  at 
Viltoria  with  that  of  the  army  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington    during   any  part  of    the 
Spanish  campaigns  ?     Why,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  in   his  first   campaign,    had 
taken  Ciudad  Rodrigo  by  storm  ;  he  next 
marched  to  Badajos,  which  he  took  with 
great  loss,  but  with   a   manifestation   of 
most  exquisite  skill ;  the  next  operation 
was  the  march  to  Salamanca,    then  the 
battle  of  Salamanca  ;  after  that,  he  forced 
Marshal   Soult   to   evacuate   Madrid,  on 
which  100,000  men  had  been  concentrated 
for   the   purpose  of  driving    the   British 
General  from  the  territory  of  Spain.     But 
when  our  troops  began  to  retreat  the  sick 
suffered  intensely,  because  the  poor  fellows 
had  frequently  to  move  under  a  burning 
sun  for  thirty,  or  forty,  or  fifty,  or  even 
sometimes   150  miles,  before  they  came 
to  a  hospital  where  they  might  be  fitly 
received   and   attended  to.      The  conse- 
quence was,  as  might  be  expected,  that 
these  men  died   in  great  numbers.     But 
they  died,  let  it  be  remarked,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  exigencies  of  the  public 
service.     Besides,  they  must  have  died  if 
they  had  been  left  behind.      Therefore, 
when  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  took 
three  or  four  regiments  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  army — namely,  those  which 
Dr.  Alcock,  in  his  Notes  on  the  Medical 
History    and    Statistics    of   the    British 
Legion  of  Spain,  had  stated  to  have  been 
particularly  unhealthy,  he  ought  to   re- 
member, that  though   it  was  true   these 
regiments  were  especially  and  remarkably 
unhealthy;    yet  the  circumstances    and 
situation  in  which  they  were  placed  during 
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similar  to  those  of  the  British  Legion  in 
Spain.     What  were  the  leading  events  of 
the  next  campaign  ?     The  march  to  Vit- 
toria, the   battle  of  Vittoria;    then    the 
march  to  prevent  Soult  taking  possession 
of  Parapeluna  ;  then  the  battle  of  Pampe-* 
luna ;  then  the  march  to  the  Pyrenees. 
This  might,  indeed,  be  called  a  campaign. 
Then,  in  the  last  campaign,  there  was  the 
march  across  the  Pyrenees ;  the  battle  of 
Orthes  ;  the  advance  to  Toulouse,  and  the 
battle  there,  when,  as  he  recollected, an  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  of  his  on  the  opposite 
benches  had  been  wounded  severely.  Such 
were  the  character  of  these  campaigns,and 
surely  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  did  not 
mean    to    compare    anything  which   the 
British   Legion   had   effected   with   this? 
He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  there  was 
anything  similar  in  the  campaigns  ?     But 
in  another  point  of  view   let  the  House 
observe  how  the  case  stood.     The  troops 
which  Sir  William  Clinton  had  taken  out 
in  the  expedition  to  Portugal  in  1826  and 
1827  were  young,  raw,  unseasoned,  and 
suddenly-levied  men ;  they  went  out  with 
every  disadvantage ;  and  the  result  of  an 
examination   of  the  average  deaths  was 
much  more  in  favour  of  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Officer  than  the  case  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's    Peninsular    army.     It   ap- 
peared, from  the  statement  of  Dr.  Alcock, 
that  the  Legion  lost,  by  sickness,  while  in 
cantonments  at  Vittoria,  in  six  months  of 
the  winter  of  1835-6,  no  less  than  1,223 
men  out  of  7,000,  making  an  average  of 
about  one  in  five  :  the  average  mortality, 
from  sickness,  of  the  army  employed  io 
Portugal  during  parts  of  the  years  1826 
and    1827^  was,  for  six  months,  one  in 
sixty-six  men.     Now,  with  respect  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  army,  he  found, 
that  in  Sir  James  McGregor's  returns,  to 
which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  had 
alluded,  the  mortality  was  given  for  every 
six  months  -,  from  which  it  would  appear, 
that  in  two  years  and  a  half  the  total  loss, 
by  sickness,  in  the  Peninsular  army  (de- 
ducting wounds  and  extra  patients)  was 
13,822  on  a  force  of  60,000  men,  making 
the  average  loss  for  six  months  about  one 
in    twenty-one.     But,    according  to  Dr. 
Alcock's  statement,  the  mortality  of  the 
last  six  months  of  the  Peninsular  war— > 
namely,  from  December,  1813,  to  Jane, 
1814,  was,  in  deaths  by  sickness,  2,016 
out  of  60,000  men,  or  at  the  rate  of  one 
in  thirty.    This  was  Dr.  Alcock's  state* 
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dined  to  place  very  much  dependeace; 
but  such  as  it  was  il  made  out  the  average 
mortalitj  of  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington's 
erttiy  to  have  readied  only  to  one  in  thirty. 
The  army,  it  would  be  observed,  was  oc- 
eupied  at  the  same  season  and  in  the  same 
locality  as  that  under  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer  oppoailc.  Upon  the  whole,  he 
must  repeal,  lie  ibonglit  the  case  of  tlie 
troops  in  the  expedition  to  Porlugal  wai 
much  more  analogous  to  that  ofthe  Legion 
than  was  the  case  of  tlie  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's army ;  yt-t  tlie  average  of  the 
former  was  still  less  favourable  to  the  ar- 
gument of  the  hon.  ami  gallant  Officer. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington's  army  in  the 
same  locality,  and  at  the  same  period  of 
the  year,  had  lost  by  sickness  one  man  ir 
thirty,  while  the  hon.  nntl  gallant  Officei 
had  lost  one  in  five.  And  m:irk  the  dll- 
ferertce  in  their  situations  ;  tlie  Diike  of 
Wellington's  army  were  living  during  a 
great  portion  of  this  time  under  tents; 
and  therefore,  in  his  opinion  (which  he 
wished  to  state  iviih  all  humility),  the 
excuses  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer 
with  reference  to  this  part  of  the  subject 
did  not  apply.  But  it  mi'jht  be  worth 
while  to  see  what  Dr.  Alcock  said,  when 
they  found  the  lion,  and  gallant  Officer 
opposite  attempting  to  extenuate  the  con- 
duct of  the  Govtrnmeut  of  Spain,  and 
that  the  cripples  and  boys  who  formed  his 
Legion  had  not  fullen  undi^r  sickness  in 
consequence  of  any  neglect  on  the  pait  of 
that  Government.  Now,  Dr.  Alcock  at 
page  28  of  the  work  to  which  lie  had 
referred  had  these  words— "This  number 
of  deaths  (1,223  for  Viitoria  and  its  cn- 
Tirons  ill  six  months)  took  place  out  of 
7,000  men  who  were  at  head-quarters. 
And,  besides  deaths,  there  were  at  least 
600  men  incapacitated  forfurther  effective 
doty.  Thus  the  defective  arrangements 
of  the  Government  or  its  agents,  and  the 
hostility  or  inertness  of  the  provincial  au- 
thorities lost  to  the  cause  tlie  services  of 
nearly  1,800  men  out  of  a  force  of  7,000, 
for  this  was  exclusive  of  nearly  200  who 
wet.-i  swept  away  at  Santander  and  Dri- 
viesca,  while  labouring  under  the  miseries 
and  hardships  of  the  same  bad  manage- 
ment. Thus  in  one  winter  they  lost  the 
lives  and  services  of  2,000  men  of  the 
Legion,  besides  crippling  and  enfeebling 
the  whole  force  for  si^t  months,  if  not  for 
the  whole  period,  even  were  no  account 
taken  of  the  mass  of  human  suffering  ne- 
ceiMrily   entailed."    He  thought  it  tfp' 
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peared  from  thia  book,  which  btd  bM 
quoted  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  OBigi 
himself,  that  this  amount  of  sufiaring  wi 
"  unnecessarily  entailed."  Therefbre,  wit 
every  disposition  to  do  honour  to  ths  hi 
manity  and  seal  of  the  officers  of  thB  L 
gion  in  endeavouring  to  BlIevlBte  U 
sufferings  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  if 
with  every  wish  to  do  justice  to  the  ekc 
tions  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  lit  tl 
same  cause — indeed,  he  believed,  that  tl 
hon.  and  gallant  Officer  did  everylbii: 
that  a  man  could  do — he  tnust  m,  th 
the  Spanish  Government,  whom  he  tnougl 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Officerhad  too  mm 
attempted  to  extenuate,  was  much 
blame,  nnt  the  men  or  officers  of  the  L 
gion.  Me  did  not  consider  the  hoD.  ai 
gallant  Officer  to  be  responsible  in  ■) 
way  for  the  impolicy  of  Bending  out  troo 
to  ^pain.  Her  Majesty's  Government  wc 
the  parties  responsible,  and  they  aloi 
should  lake  upon  ihem  the  obloquy  ©f  tl 
mensure;  or  rather  the  two  GovernineD 
between  them  should  share  the  obloqu^f 
the  measure.  He  had  seen  a  book  whb 
had  been  written  by  a  gallant  Officer  hi| 
in  the  service  of  the  Legion — he  Ottm 
Brigadier- General  Shaw,  from  whiclk  I 
had  Mken  care  to  have  sonw  pauagee  • 
irncted,  which  he  hoped  would  aettlfl  tl 
question  as  to  whether  the  men  the 
described  fell  a  sacrifice  lo  inevitable  cj 
cumstances,  or  in  consequence  of  ti 
cruelly  end  neglect  of  the  Spaniih  O 
vernment.  Biigadier-General  Shaw  Mb* 
— ;"  Many  of  the  sick  have  died  fra 
ha'ving  no  comforts.  1  do  not  believ*  41 
can  muster  4,000  bayonets.  The  hotpfM 
were  very  bad,  but  this  convalescent  4£p 
was  terrible;  I  believe  no  officer  had  ^ 
through  it;  and  no  wonder,  as  the  fit 
was  shocking.  All  were  lying  boddh 
logellier  on  the  bare  stones  of  a  coime 
wiihoni  windows,  and  no  blanket*.  Ei 
tcring  a  small  room  in  a  corner,  I  w 
nearly  knocked  down  from  effluvia;  tbe 
nine  men  had  been  for  four  days  witfew 
any  surgeon  to  look  after  them.  I  suppo 
they  are  now  all  dead.  1  proceeded  ' 
another  dark  room,  and  there  serentM 
men  had  been  for  forty-eight  hoan  abki 
doned,  all  suffering  from  severe  dynntet 
The  scarcity  of  medicine  was  dretMHii 
about  two  thirds  of  the  medical  men  hai 
died,  and  a  great  many  officers."  Qot 
God  !  here  were  these  men  lying  in  th 
froase  and  totally  abandoned  in  adyiei 
ttty  for  forty-eight  boon.    The  gMW 
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pfDC^ded — **l  went  up  stairs  into  this 
d^p6t,  and  feel  continced  no  officer  had 
ever  been  there  before ;  those  who  were 
unable  to  rise  were  in  a  hbrrid  state. 
Never  can  I  forget  this  scene  !  A  state  of 
things  brought  on  decidedly  by  want  of 
foresight  and  management.  Officers  were 
afraid  to  enter  this  pest-house;  in  short, 
many  of  them  who  tried  to  do  duty  caught 
the  fever  and  died.**  He  could  not  but  say 
that  these  deaths  were  owing  to  the  impo- 
licy of  the  Government  in  sending  out 
troops  at  all.  What  did  Major  Hall 
say  on  the  same  subject?  Major  Hall 
stated — **  Our  sufferings  and  mortality  at 
Vittoria  were  invariably  and  solely  to  be 
attributed  to  want  of  proper  accommoda- 
dation,  bad  food,  little  clothing,  and  the 
absence  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  1" 
*'  Privation  of  food,  covering,  and  lodg- 
ing, added  to  the  total  want  of  faith  in 
the  Spatiish  authorities,  were  the  cause  of 
this  frightful  mortality."  Major  Hall 
spoke  of  "  the  infamous  want  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  Spanish  Government." 
These  were  the  authorities  to  which  he 
had  referred  last  year.  Had  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer  touched  any  one  of  those 
authorities  in  the  statements  he  had  made  ? 
Wiih  regard  to  any  statements  of  his  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Officer  had  not  invali- 
dated any  one  of  them,  with  the  partial 
exception  of  one  word  or  two  that  had 
fallen  from  him  on  the  affair  of  Hernani. 
There  was  another  authority,  one  which  he 
believed  was  known  in  that  House  to  be  a 
good  authority,  if  not  as  good  as  that  of 
the  Brigadier-General  himself — he  meant 
Serjeant  Somervllle,  and  he  believed  he 
might  be  able  to  recall  the  name  of 
this  officer  to  the  recollection  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny,  if  he  were 
present ;  for  the  fact  was,  Somerville  had 
been  flogged  while  in  the  Scotch  Greys; 
but  this  was  his  authority,  given  in  a  work 
which  he  had  written  on  the  subject  of  the 
Legion.  Serjeant  Somerville  stated — 
"  Many  suffered  dreadfully  from  frost- 
bitten feet.  There  were  some  who  lay 
huddled  together  in  corners,  and  were  a 
moving  mass  of  vermin  and  filth."  *  * 
*'  As  we  proceeded  to  remove  some  of  the 
sick,  a  horrible  scene  presented  itself. 
Dead  and  dying  were  mixed  together.  In 
one  apartment  thirteen  lay  together,  six 
of  whom  were  dead,  and  the  rats  not 
scared  by  those  who  still  groaned  in  life, 
had  begun  their  part  of  destrU(<tldh.  Only 
one  man  was  sensible,  and  he  iM  he 


would  have  come  out  of  the  place  but  fbr 
his  feet,  i^hich  had  mortified.  He  said  ihle 
orderly  who  put  him  into  the  rodm^  and 
who  had  given  a  little  assistance  at 
first,  came  in,  laid  himself  down,  and 
soon  after  died,  and  no  other  person  hstd 
visited  thfem  till  we  came."  Then  again, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Huihfrey  stated — 
"  Sixty  officers  and  2,000  men  had  died 
in  one  winter  of  disease,  misery,  and 
stsfrvation,  without  pay,  and  almost  with- 
out rations."  It  was  impossible,  afler 
hearing  the  extracts  which  he  had  read  to 
the  House — extracts  from  the  writings  of  a 
General  in  the  service,  an  Aid-de-camp, 
and  a  Serjeant — and  all  corroborating 
each  other  as  to  the  state  of  the  hospitals 
— it  was  impossible  to  entertain  a  doubt  of 
the  dreadful  sufferings  and  destitution  of 
those  unhappy  men.  After  hearing  these 
statements,  too,he  asked  the  House  whether 
the  case  against  the  Spanish  Government 
was  not  fully  made  out,  and  whether  the 
charge  had  not  been  sustained  that  these 
men  died  unnecessarily  ?  When  he  had 
shown  that  upon  the  occasion  of  their  oWn 
expedition  to  Portugal  in  1827  only  otie 
man  died  out  of  sixty-six,  while  one  out 
of  five  had  died  at  Vittoria;  he  thought 
he  was  justified  in  saying  that  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  who  Imd  sent  out  their 
unhappy  countrymen  for  the  service  of 
the  Queen  of  Spain  to  be  subject  to  such 
ill-treatment  were  very  much  to  blame. 
The  gallant  Officer  had  stated  that  these 
deaths  were  contingencies  to  which  all 
soldiers  were  liable  and  common  to  every 
kind  of  warfare.  He  would  earnestly  ask 
whether  the  dreadful  occurrences  which 
he  had  stated  to  the  House  could  be  called 
contingencies.  The  gallant  Officer  ap- 
peared also  to  speak  as  if  the  destitution 
had  not  been  great.  He  had  read  ih 
Major  Hiimfrey's  book,  which  Was  very 
ably  written  on  the  military  parts  of  the 
subject,  that  the  men  were  in  the  greatest 
destitution,  from  want  of  clothing,  ratioils, 
&c.  Major  Humfrey  described  the  priva- 
tions to  which  they  were  subjected  almost 
in  the  same  terms  with  General  O'Connell, 
who  seemed  to  be  a  gallant  and  resolute 
officer,  and  who  had  thrown  up  his  com- 
mand in  disgust  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Spanish  authorities.  That  officer  stated 
in  a  general  order,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Spanish  Government  wan  most  infamons, 
and  that  the  Legion  had  suffered  from  the 
most  cruel  inflictions  and  the  most  unjust 
privations.    Why,  that  was  the  very  state- 
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ment  which  had  been  made  by  him  last 
year,  aod  be  could  not  now,  any  more  than 
tben,  release  the  Spanish  Goveroment 
from  the  imputation  of  the  most  gross  and 
■candalous  neglect.  Then,  with  regard  to 
the  unfoitunate  state  in  which  the  Legion 
were  at  present,  the  gallant  Officer  must 
have  read  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of 
yesterday  the  letter  of  the  private 
spondent  of  that  journal,  giving  i 
count  of  the  erabarLation  of  700 
the  Legion,  who  were  represented  as  being 
in  such  a  dreadful  state  of  destitution  and 
nakedness  that  Lord  John  Hay,  very 
properly,  as  he  thought,  was  obliged  to 
supply  them  with  clothing,  and  provide 
for  their  immediate  wants.  Now,  that 
was  the  condition  of  the  men  ;  wbat  did 
the  House  suppose  was  the  condition  of 
the  ofiicers?  Was  it  anything  better? 
Let  him  quote  from  the  same  authority 
"  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  a  m 
of  four  officers,  two  tield-officers,  and  two 
captains,  who  for  the  last  tbi 
have  not  had  a  breakfast  other  than  bread 
and  water.  '  *  "  •  I  knoi 
others  who  have  for  a  considerable  tim 
past  been  confined  to  their  rooms  for  wan 
of  shoes  to  appear  in  the  streets  durin; 
daylight."  Good  God  !  Was  that  th 
nay  in  which  British  officers  were  served 
in  Spain?  He  felt  strongly  upoi 
subject.  He  thought  after  such  treatment 
it  was  utterly  impossible  to  exculpate  the 
Spanish  Government  from  the  charge  of 
neglect  and  breach  of  faith.  They  ap- 
peared to  him  to  have  first  injured,  anc 
afterwards  to  have  added  to  injury  insull 
and  degradation.  When  the  Portu- 
guese Legion  were  embarking  for  theii 
own  country,  after  having  success- 
fully fought  for  and  placed  the  Queen  of 
Portugal  upon  the  throne,  they  were  de- 
prived of  their  arms  and  embarked  under 
the  guus  of  the  castle  of  St.  Belem.  And 
what  was  the  case  as  regarded  the  troops 
at  St.  Sebastian?  Al^er  the  Spanish  go- 
verument  had  defrauded  the  men  and 
officers  of  the  Legion  of  their  just  dues, 
snd  after  treating  them  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, what  now  did  they  do  ?  Tliey 
added  insult  to  injury  by  issuing  an  order 
to  compel,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
the  officers  and  men  to  embark  at  St. 
Sebastian,  if  they  did  not  choose  to  em- 
bark voluntarily.  He  must  say,  therefore, 
that  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment towards  the  Legion  was  infa- 
ipoiu.     The    next  point   to    which  be 
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wished  to  draw  the  attentiau  of  the  Houac 
was  a  military  point.  The  gallant  Ge- 
neral had  alluded  to  it,  and  really,  froor 
the  temperate  maoDer  in  which  the  gal- 
lant General  had  made  his  ipeech,  whicl 
they  had  all  beard  with  great  attentiot 
and  interest,  he  must  say  it  was  with  paii 
he  drew  attention  to  this  subject.  H« 
must  say  that  he  differed  entirely  from  th< 
system  which  the  gallant  General  ha< 
established  for  carrying  on  the  war.  H* 
thought  that  the  gallant  General  had  COD' 
ducted  the  discipline  of  the  Lefpoa  in  i 
manner  that  was  not  justified  by  thi 
articles  of  war.  The  gallant  Generarmus 
admit  that  the  terms  and  conditions  nnde: 
which  the  men  enlisted  in  the  Legion  wai 
that  its  discipline  should  be  regulated  ac 
cording  to  the  Mutiny  Act  and  the  Kliclei 
of  war  in  the  British  service.  But  th< 
gallant  General  issued  an  order  at  8t 
Sebastian  by  which  a  soldier,  at  the  men 
will  of  his  commanding  officer,  might  re 
ceive  two  dozen  lashes  ;  and  any  office 
commanding  a  regiment  might  inflict  thi: 
punishment  for  an  offence  which  he  hac 
himself  seen  committed,  or  upon  the  tea 
timony  of  any  competent  witneai.  Thi 
result  was  that  the  men  were  canatantl' 
flogged  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  thi 
commanding  officers,  and  in  some  ifi' 
stances  this  power  devolved  upon  cap 
tains  ;  and  even  in  some  instance!  a  aub 
altern,  a  strip  of  a  lad  fresh  from  Ibii 
town,  and  without  any  experience,  mirii 
order  an  old  Waterloo  soldier  to  recem 
two  dozen  lashes.  Now,  the  alIowing>  bdi 
commanding  officer  to  inflict  such  i 
punishment,  without  a  court-martial,  wai 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  articlea  o 
war.  The  rule  in  the  British  service  wai 
then  when  the  army  was  in  the  field  undei 
arms  and  before  the  enemy,  the  provoa 
system  came  into  force,  but  the  provoti 
system  was  one  of  emergency.  It  appliec 
to  extraordinary  cases  and  not  to  ordiaar] 
ones,  and,  therefore,  when  a  man  wai 
under  arms  on  parade  the  commanding 
officer  had  no  more  right  to  order  him  tc 
be  ffogged  than  to  be  shot.  But,  again, 
the  provost-marshal  must  see  the  soTdiei 
in  the  commi.ssion  of  the  act  for  which  he 
was  punished.  He  could  not  take  the 
fact  upon  the  evidence  of  another  persoD, 
The  gallant  General  must  have  read  tfaa 
order  issued  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  1811,  in  which  he  directed  that  an 
officer  should  on  no  account  order  the 
ptoToat-manbal  to  flog  a  num,  and  c«iv 
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tainly  the  gallant  CTeneral,  when  he  com- 
manded a  brigade  in  the  Peninsula,  would 
not  have  ordered  a  man  to  be  flogged. 
But  the  gallant  General  gave  the  com- 
manding officers  in  the  Legion  this  power, 
and  on  this  account  he  thought  the  system 
of  the  gallant  General  bad  and  objection- 
able, and  he  did  not  think  that  the  gal- 
lant General  had  answered  the  objection. 
Even  on  board  a  ship,  where  three  or 
four  hundred  men  were  cooped  up  in  a 
small  space,  the  captain,  before  causing  a 
man  to  be  flogged,  must  cause  him  to  be 
confined,  must  examine  him  in  public  be- 
fore a  certain  number  of  officers,  must 
state  in  writing  the  offence,  and  the 
punishment,  and  the  number  of  lashes,  and 
then  twenty-four  hours  must  elapse  be- 
fore the  punishment  could  be  inflicted, 
except  in  cases  of  mutiny.  And  when  he 
saw  the  system  establistied  by  the  gallant 
General,  and  the  monstrous  power  exer- 
cised, the  gallant  General  must  forgive 
him  for  saying  that  when  the  gallant  Ge- 
neral expressed  his  opinion  in  that  House 
the  gallant  General  had  always  been  the 
advocate  of  the  total  abolition  of  this 
punishment.  He  recollected  that  in  the 
year  1834  the  gallant  General  voted  for 
the  entire  abolition  of  corporal  punish- 
ment; but, notwithstanding,  these  opinions, 
the  gallant  General,  the  moment  he  was 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  com- 
manding a  force,  thought  it  right  to 
establish  the  system.  Instead  of  finding 
fault  with  the  gallant  General  for  this,  he 
gave  him  credit  for  it.  He  thought  the 
gallant  Genera]  did  what  was  right.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  for  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years  had  incurred  unpopularity,  and 
lost  the  support  of  many  of  his  constitu- 
ents, by  maintaining  his  conscientious 
opinions  on  the  subject.  He  believed 
that  without  corporal  punishment  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  army  could  not  be  main- 
tained. He  must  also  do  the  gallant  Ge- 
neral the  credit  to  state  that,  before  he 
came  into  Parliament,  he  had  always  been 
opposed  to  corporal  punishment,  and 
therefore  it  was  far  from  him  to  say  that 
the  gallant  General,  on  coming  into  Par- 
liament, had  altered  his  opinions.  He 
recollected  that  when  the  gallant  General 
was  elected  for  Westminster  he  came  in 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  right  hon.  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  on  this 
very  question.  The  fact,  he  believed,  was, 
that  the  right  hon.  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  when  he  filled  the  office 


of  Secretary  at  War,  had  preferred  doing 
his  duty  to  the  Crown  to  conceding  to  his 
constituents  the  abolition  of  flogging  in 
the  army ;  and  in  so  doing  he  incurred 
that  unpopularity  which  turned  him  out 
of  his  seat  for  Westminster.  He  thought 
this  circumstance  ought,  at  least,  to  have 
caused  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  representation  of 
that  city  to  act  with  very  great  caution 
when  he  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  this 
practice  in  regard  to  the  Legion  in  Spun  ; 
and  he  should  be  extremely  glad  it'  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Officer,  in  his  reply, 
would  take  occasion  to  give  some  expla* 
nation  in  reference  to  the  points  which  he 
had  referred  to  on  this  subject — an  expla- 
nation which  he  thought  was  essentially 
demanded  by  the  circumstances,  lest  on 
any  future  occasion,  when  an  officer 
might  be  going  abroad  in  command 
of  troops,  he  might  fancy  that  he  was 
empowered  to  flog  the  men  under  him 
at  his  mere  caprice  and  discretion. 
That  such  had  been  the  case  in  the  Legion 
he  thought  was  so  clear  as  to  require  no 
additional  statements  from  him  ;  they 
had,  however,  the  evidence  of  Colonel 
Dixon,  who  stated  that  whenever  a  man 
came  on  parade  with  his  coat  dirty,  or 
whenever  his  coat  was  not  properly  folded 
up,  he  was  turned  out  and  got  his  two 
dozen  lashes  ;  so  that  ten  or  fifteen  men 
were  often  served  in  this  way.  With  re- 
spect to  the  conduct  of  the  men,  he  had, 
last  year,  stated  that  the  men  were  in  a 
state  of  mutiny,  and  that,  in  his  opinion, 
this  was  mainly  owing  to  two  circum- 
stances, namely,  the  want  of  pay,  and  the 
dispute  about  the  terms  of  their  service. 
Lieutenant  Shaw  said,  that  the  corps  was 
in  a  downright  mutiny  on  several  occa- 
sions, and  refused  to  go  on  board  when 
they  were  ordered.  On  one  occasion, 
General  Evans  (he  said)  was  blamed  for 
not  sending  men  to  Bilbao;  but  why  did 
he  not  do  so  }  Because  on  a  former  oc- 
casion when  he  was  required  to  send  some 
men  to  Santander,  the  men  mutinied  on 
the  march  to  the  port,  and  afterwards, 
when  they  had  arrived  at  Santander,  they 
again  mutinied  ;  but  on  receiving  their  pay 
they  were  more  quiet.  He  (Sir  Henry 
Hardinge)  thought,  therefore,  that  it  was 
evident  that  it  was  not  from  any  bad 
feeling,  any  inherent  principle  of  in- 
subordination in  the  men  themselves, 
that  they  mutinied,  but  because  they  were 
not  paid,  because  they  were  not  treated  as 
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they  should  be^  and  desired  to  be,  by  the 
Spanish  governroent ;  this,  and  this  only, 
was  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  state  of 
mutiny  into  which  they  fell.  General 
M'Dougal,  who  was  one  of  the  best  offi- 
cers in  the  service,  and  who  had  seen  a 
great  deal  of  service  in  the  Peninsular 
war,  said  of  the  men  at  Vittoria,  that  he 
never  saw  men  bear  their  sufferings  with 
more  patience  and  submission,  and  that 
he  believed  there  was  no  cause  of  com- 
])laint  amongst  them  but  what  arose  out 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  government. 
With  regard  to  the  Durango  decree,  the 
gallant  Officer  in  his  speech,  seemed  to 
insinuate,  that  the  party  opposed  to  the 
Government  had  palliated  this  decree. 
So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  he  had 
never  said  a  word  in  its  defiance ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  had  always  denounced  it  as 
a  diabolical  decree,  and  had  declared  that 
Don  Carlos,  by  enforcing  it,  had  disquali- 
fied himself  from  sitting  on  the  throne  of 
Spain.  He  had  never  said  a  word  in  jus- 
tification of  the  murder  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen in  Spain  ;  but  he  had  heard  state- 
ments ofatrocitiescommittcdon  both  sides, 
which  would  fill  any  one  with  horror.  A 
gentleman  called  upon  him  the  other  day 
whose  son  was  in  the  cavalry,  (the  2nd  Lan- 
cers) at  Logrono,  and  who  stated,  that  the 
practice  was  to  surround  the  Carlist  vil- 
lages at  night,  and  when  the  men  inhabit- 
ing them  were  taken,  they  were  generally 
put  to  death.  But  on  the  subject  of  the 
Durango  decree,  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer  would  surely  recollect  his  own  let- 
tor  to  his  con^iti'ncnts  some  time  hack,  in 
which  he  said,  that  **  this  was  the  first 
time  that  a  great  power  like  Great  Britain 
had  allowed  itself  to  bo  treated  in  this  way, 
and  that  when  he  returned  to  this  country 
he  would  do  something  to  rectify  it." 
Against  whom  was  this  taunt  directed  ? 
Not  mortly  at  Gentlemen  on  the  Opposi- 
tion side  of  the  Hoiise,  hut  at  the  noble 
Lord,  at  the  head  of  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. As  the  hon.  and  gallant  Offi- 
cer, however,  hati  not  impiigned  the  state- 
ments which  he  (Sir  Henry  Hardinge)had 
made,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  war  was 
carried  on  in  Si)ain,  he  should  not  trouble 
the  House  fuitheron  these  points  atpresent, 
hut  pi'ociM'd  (o  a  few  other  of  the  points 
contained  in  ih(»  hon.  and  gallant  Officer's 
speech.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Officer,  in 
the  course  of  his  explanation  of  the  disas- 
ter at  Ilernani,  saiti,  that  this  was  the  only 
one  which  the  Legion  had  experienced ; 


that  all  armies  were  sabject  to  retieatt ; 
and  that  the  Legion,  after  their  first  retreat, 
again  rallied,  and  that  the  loss  of  the  day 
was  only  four  hundred  men*  Biit»  he 
thought,  it  could  be  shown  that  the  exer* 
tions  of  the  men  to  maintain  their  ground 
on  this  occasion  were  not  very  great. 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  dispa- 
raging than  the  account  given  by  the  hoD. 
and  gallant  Officer  himself  in  his  dispatch. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Officer's  dispatch 
stated,  that  the  first  battalion  was  the  first 
to  give  way ;  that  they  retired  from  the 
ground  at  a  time  when  they  might  have 
destroyed  the  enemy  ;  that  the  disorder 
thus  occasioned,  gained  ground  until  it 
afiected  the  rear ;  that  the  men  became 
intermixed  so  that  it  became  impossible  to 
rally  them.  Such  was  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Officer's  description  of  the  defeat  at 
Hernani ;  yet  this  defeat,  it  should  he  re- 
collected, took  place  at  mid-day,  in  the 
face  of  forces  not  superior  to  their  own, 
and  who  were  fatigued  by  their  preriooa 
march.  The  total  number  of  men  under 
the  command  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Offi- 
cer was  14,000;  besides  which,  he  had 
sixteen  pieces  of  British  artillery  well 
manned,  and  nine  or  ten  of  Spanish  uw 
tillery,  making  altogether  twenty-six  pieces 
of  artillery,  whilst  the  Carlists  had  ooly 
three  pieces  of  artillery  in  all.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  thought  that  he 
had  not  been  very  far  wrong  in  detcribiag 
this  event  as  one  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  warfare.  At  the  same  time,  if 
he  had  ever  said  anything  which  savoured 
of  unfairness  towards  the  men  or  officen 
of  the  Legion,  he  was  very  anxious  to  atone 
for  it;  he  had  before  this,  borne testimoQT 
to  the  good  services  and  conduct  of  both 
officers  and  men  ;  but  what  could  he  say 
in  their  favour  after  reading  the  dispatch 
of  the  gallant  Officer  himself?  At  the  same 
time,  however,  he  repeated  again  his  con* 
viction  that  the  fault  generally  was  not  at* 
tributable  to  the  men,  but  to  the  state  of 
mutiny  to  which  they  had  been  reduced  by 
the  ill-treatment  they  had  experienced  from 
the  Spanish  government,  and  the  habit  of 
ill-discipline  into  which  they  had  Mien  in 
consequence.  It  was  not  his  intention  to 
enter  at  length  upon  a  military  discussion 
of  this  subject :  but  as  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer  had  justified  the  military  operations 
in  which  he  had  taken  part,  by  stating  that 
the  three  armies  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment contemplated  attacking  the  Car- 
lists  from  three  distinct  points,  namely, 
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Paropluna,  Bilbao,  and  Hernani.  He 
submitted,  with  all  respect  and  deference 
to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer,  that  there 
could  not  be  any  safe  co-operation  in 
military  proceedings  without  a  safe  com- 
munication between  the  co-operating 
generals;  and  that  no  such  safety  of  co- 
operation appeared  to  have  existed  on  the 
present  occasion,  for  that  each  of  the 
three  Government  forces  was  inferior  in 
strength  to  the  Carlist  force  which  sepa- 
rated ihem  from  one  another ;  neither  of 
the  Government  forces  exceeding  14,000 
men,  whilst  the  Carlist  force  was  30,000. 
When  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  referred 
to  instances  in  history  of  retreats,  he  ap- 
peared to  confound  disasters  on  the  field 
with  retreats,  which,  however,  were  very 
different  things.  A  disaster  on  the  field 
was  always  a  misfortune,  whilst  a  retreat 
might,  under  circumstances,  be  one  of  the 
most  glorious  of  military  achievements, 
both  in  its  conduct  and  consequences. 
But  he  believed  that  this  might  safely  be 
affirmed  of  the  British  army  in  the  Penin- 
sular war,  that  they  never  attacked  a 
position  which  they  did  not  take,  nor  ever 
defended  a  position  which  they  did  not 
hold.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  had 
instanced  the  case  of  Almanza;  but  he 
would  beg  just  to  relate  an  anecdote  of 
Bonaparte  in  reference  to  this  event.  Na- 
poleon was  on  one  occasion  remarking 
that  the  British  force  were  stoutly  de- 
fending a  position  in  which  it  had  been 
vigorously  attacked.  *'  Yes,'*  said  General 
Foy,  **  these  English  always  keep  a  posi- 
tion when  they  get  it."  Napoleon  said  it 
was  always  so.  He  knew  of  no  instance 
in  history  to  the  contrary.  **  Yes,"  said 
General  Foy,  *' there  was  the  battle  of 
Almanza."  "  But  at  that  battle,"  replied 
Napoleon,  **  the  French  army  was  com- 
manded by  an  Englishman  (the  Duke  of 
Berwick),  and  the  English  by  a  French- 
man (Rouvij^ny,  Earl  ofGalway)."  He 
thought  he  had  now  said  sufficient  in 
order  to  show  that  the  conduct  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  in  regard  to  Spain 
had  been  most  erroneous  and  disastrous. 
There  was  only  one  other  point  on  which 
he  had  to  say  a  word  before  he  sat  down. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  had  said, 
that  the  fondness  of  Gentlemen  on  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House  for  Spanish 
discussions  appeared  to  be  subsiding.  He 
could  assure  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer 
that  this  was  not  the  case.  He  and  his 
Friends  around  him  felt  that  the  policy 


pursued  by  her  Majesty's  Government  had 
been  bad — that  the  lives  of  their  country- 
men had  been  thrown  away  in  an  unjusti- 
fiable manner — that  discredit,  in  spite  of 
all  which  could  be  urged  in  explanation, 
had  attached  itself  to  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Legion — that  misery  and  ruin  had 
been  entailed  upon  a  great  number  of 
valuable  officers  and  men,  subjects  of  this 
kingdom ;  and  he  thought  that  they 
should  not  be  doing  their  duty  unless  they 
look  steps  to  mark,  by  public  protest,  the 
disapprobation  with  which  they  contem- 
plated the  conduct  of  the  Government  in 
respect  to  the  affairs  of  Spain.  He  had 
great  pleasure,  therefore,  in  anticipating 
that  at  an  early  opportunity  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  East  Cornwall,  who 
was  instrumental  in  procuring  the  treaty 
called  the  Eliot  convention,  promised  to 
bring  forward  a  motion  on  the  subject  of 
Spanish  affairs,  when  he  would  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  upon  the  subject. 

Lord  Eliot  said,  that  as  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  had  informed  the  House 
that  it  was  his  intention  on  an  early  day 
to  bring  forward  a  motion  affecting  the 
policy  of  her  Majesty's  Government  in 
respect  to  the  affairs  of  Spain,  he  rose  for 
the  purpose  of  saying  a  very  few  words  as 
to  the  purport  of  the  resolution  which  he 
intended  to  move,  and  how  he  proposed 
to  bring  the  subject  before  the  House. 
He  could  assure  the  House  that  it  was 
from  no  overweening  sense  of  his  own 
abilities  he  was  induced  to  undertake  this 
task,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  several 
friends  to  whose  opinions  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  pay  great  deference,  and  who 
assured  him  that,  having  been  commis- 
sioned from  this  country  to  Spain  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  convention  to  which 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  had  alluded, 
it  would  not  be  altogether  unbecoming  in 
him  to  come  forward  to  introduce  a  mo« 
tion  on  this  subject.  With  regard  to  the 
military  conduct  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer  who  commanded  the  Legion,  that 
was  a  point  upon  which  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  enter.  With  respect  to  the  occa- 
sion which  existed  for  his  motion,  he 
would  remind  the  House  that  since  this 
question  had  been  last  discussed,  a  new 
Parliament  had  been  elected,  and  he 
thought  it  highly  desirable  that  under 
these  circumstances  a  public  expression  of 
the  opinion  of  Parliament  should  be 
obtained. 

Sir  Hussey  Kiviaii  said,  that  as  the  hon* 
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and  gallant  Officer,  the  Member  for  West- 
minster, had  been  some  time  on  his  staff 
as  a  general  officer,  this  circumstance 
might  be  pleaded  by  him  as  an  apology 
for  rising  to  address  the  House  on  the 
present  occasion.  When  this  question 
was  last  touched  upon  by  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  opposite,  he  ventured  to 
express  his  conviction,  that  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman,  in  whatever  he  might 
have  said,  had  intended  to  say  nothing 
which  should  wound  the  feelings  of  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend,  the  Member  for 
Westminster,  and  he  [was  delighted  to 
perceive  in  tlie  mode  and  temper  in  which 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  had  to-night 
spoken,  that  his  assurance  upon  this 
point  had  been  fully  borne  out.  It  was 
not  his  intention  to  go  into  the  particulars 
of  the  British  co-operation  in  the  affairs  of 
Spain,  but  he  would  declare  his  opinion, 
that  the  assistance  which  this  country 
afforded  to  Spain  was  that  which  the  latter 
had  every  right  to  expect  from  us  by 
virtue  of  existing  treaties.  It  was  pre- 
dicted during  the  late  European  war,  that 
the  next  war  which  took  place  would  be  a 
war  of  opinion,  and  he  was  delighted  to 
see  that  in  this  war  of  opinion,  which  had 
already  commenced,  England  had  been 
found  foremost  in  giving  her  assistance  in 
support  of  a  constitutional  government  in 
Spain.  He  did  not  intend  to  defend 
the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  Legion  ;  he  was 
fully  aware  of  the  sufferings  which  the 
latter  had  endured  at  Vittoria,  and  he 
believed  that  they  were  greatly  owing  to  the 
want  of  proper  attention  and  treatment  on 
the  part  of  the  Spanish  Government.  But 
he  feared  that  in  time  of  war  the  sufferings 
of  our  own  army  had  frequently  been  as 
severe.  He  believed  that  he  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  showing,  were  he  inclined 
to  enter  upon  the  subject,  that  after  long 
marches  and  fatiguing  campaigns,  the 
sick  were  as  numerous  and  suffered  as 
much  as  amongst  the  troops  which  were 
commanded  by  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend. 
With  respect  to  the  practice  of  corporal 
punishment,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say 
whether  the  measures  of  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  were  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  articles  of  war;  but,''at  the  same 
time,  he  thought  that  very  great  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  in  which  his  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend  was  placed,  having  under  his 
command  officers  and  men,  the  greater 


number  of  whom  had  never  terved  before, 
and  who  had  been  previously  altogether 
unacquainted  with  one  another.  He  did 
not  know  whether  the  provost  system  was 
recognised  by  the  articles  of  war,  but  he 
always  understood  that  it  was  enforced 
when  the  army  was  in  the  field,  and  he 
believed  that  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
had  done  no  more  than  to  extend  iu 
operation  under  some  other  circumstancee. 
On  no  occasion,  however,  had  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  inflicted  capital  punish- 
ment. He  did  not  wish  to  institute  any 
comparisons  between  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend. 
He  could  not  help  remarking,  however, 
that  it  was  from  the  outset  greatly  to  the 
disadvantage  of  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  to  come  upon  ground  whereon  that 
great  commander  had  achieved  such  glo- 
rious renown  for  the  British  arms,  nils 
was  a  circumstance  much  against  his  hon« 
and  gallant  Friend ;  and  when,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  nature  of  the  troops  which 
he  had  to  command  was  considered^  men 
drawn  together  from  all  parts  of  the  coan- 
try,  most  of  whom  had  never  carried  a 
musket  before,  with  a  mixture  of  a  few  of 
the  worst  of  those  who  had  served  in  the 
army,  and  landed  at  once  in  a  foreign 
country  where  every  man  they  met  was  their 
enemy.  [Hear,  hear!]  He  understood  that 
cheer  from  the  Gentlemen  opposite.  He 
supposed  hon.  Gentlemen  meant  to  insi- 
nuate that  these  men  ought  never  to  have 
been  landed  there.  But  he  mast  aay 
again,  that  he  was  glad  that  this  coantrj 
had  given  assistance  to  a  nation  whicn 
had  a  right  to  demand  it  under  existing 
treaties.  He  could  revert,  if  he  thought 
proper,  to  the  misfortunes  which  charac- 
terised the  early  part  of  the  late  war — but 
he  would  not  do  so,  as  the  stigma  which 
had  been  entailed  by  them  upon  the 
British  renown  had  been  subseqaentiT 
wiped  away  by  the  glorious  achievements 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  With  regaid 
to  the  general  conduct  of  the  Legion,  he 
believed  he  might  assert  that,  oat  of 
sixteen  occasions  on  which  they  had  been 
engaged  with  the  Carlists,  they  had  only 
experienced  defeat  twice.  The  affair  of 
Fontarabia  was  intended  for  a  mere  de^ 
monstration,  and  when  it  was  ordered,  hie 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  ought  properly  to 
have  been  in  his  bed ;  but  this  be  would 
not  submit  to,  but  took  his  place  on  the 
field ;  and  when  he  found  that  the  place 
could  not  possibly  be  taken  bj  soch  m 
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force  as  that  under  his  command,  he  very 
prudently  retired.    The  affair  of  Hernani 
was  undertaken  by  his  hon.  and   gallant 
Friend,  who  saw  the  necessity  for  effecting 
a  diversion  in  favour  of  General  Espartero. 
Circumstances   enabled    the    Carlists    to 
direct  all  their  forces  against  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend,  who  was  not  prepared  for 
the  severity  of  the  attack  which  was  made 
upon  him  by  the  Carlists,  whom  he  sud- 
denly met  at  the   top  of  the  hill.     The 
troops  first  in  advance  suffered  a  repulse, 
which   being  perceived  by  those   behind 
them,  they  began  to  retreat  also,  and  the 
consequence  was,  the  confusion  and  dis- 
aster which  they  had  heard  of.     After  a 
short  time,   however,  order  was  re-esta- 
blished,   two   regiments    of   the    Legion 
remained  on  the  field  for  two  hours  after, 
and  the  Marines  took  up  their  position  in 
the  rear,  and  rendered  an  important  ser- 
vice in  the  results  of  the  day.     It  had 
been  said,  that  the  Marines  alone  saved  the 
army.     He  did  not  wish  to  do  an  injustice 
to  this  brave  corps,  but  he  was  sure  that 
the    officers   and    men    of   the   Marines 
themselves  would  not  wish  to   engross  a 
larger  share  of  praise  than  they  were  en- 
titled to  at  the  expense  of  the  brave  men 
with  whom  they  co-operated  on  the  occa- 
sion.    An  instance  of  the  courage   and 
moderation  of  the  men  of  the  Legion  he 
would  mention.     After  their  retreat,  they 
recollected  that  in  a  house  which  they  had 
left  in  their  rear,  some  of  their  comrades 
had   been  suffered  to  remain ;  a  body  of 
the    Legion    immediately   went   back   to 
rescue  their  fellow-countrymen  ;  but  when 
they  arrived  at  the  barn  they  found  that 
they  had  been  massacred  by  the  Carlists. 
Some  of  the  men  were  for  immediately 
avenging  the  deaths  of  their  friends  by 
slaying  the  Carlists ;  but  a  Scotch  corporal 
who  was  with  them  interfered,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  the  lives  of  the  latter. 
Now,  this  he  maintained  was  a  circum- 
stance which   redounded   greatly   to   the 
credit  of  the  Legion.    On  another  occasion 
some  men  of  the  Legion  had  been  put  to 
death  by  the  Carlists  by  a  cruel  process  of 
torture  ;  some  of  the.  Carlists  were  subse- 
quently  taken  by   the  comrades  of  the 
former,  but  their  lives  were  spared.     With 
respect  to  the  gallantry  and  courage  of  the 
Legion,  he  would  refer  to  the  actions  of 
the  10th,  14th,  and  15th  of  March,  when 
they  attacked  the  Venta  Hill.     Where,  he 
would  ask,  was  more  gallantry  displayed 
by  any  troops  than  on   that  occasion? 
VOL.  XLI.  {2Si} 


There  were  many  other  occasions  on  which 
the  deeds  of  the  Legion  were  such  as  did 
honour  to  their  country.  At  Irun,  for 
instance,  they  were  not  aware  at  first  how 
strongly  the  place  was  barricaded,  and  after 
twenty-four  hours  of  siege,  when  a  storm 
was  ordered,  the  men  got  ladders,  broke 
through  the  houses  one  after  another,  and 
when  they  came  to  the  Piazza,  where  the  in- 
habitants were  congregated,  they  obliged 
them  to  capitulate,  but  spared  their  lives. 
He  must  again  express  his  satisfaction 
that  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  opposite, 
in  what  he  had  said  on  this  subject,  had 
not  in  any  way  disparaged  the  character 
of  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  who  com- 
manded the  Legion.  The  Legion  had  been 
maligned  by  a  profligate  press,  in  a  manner 
which  no  Englishmen  deserved.  He  thought 
it  right  to  pay  a  due  tribute  to  the  gallan- 
try of  this  corps,  which  he  had  heard  at- 
tested by  eye  witnesses,  of  their  services. 
He  was  convinced  that,  however  party 
spirit  might  depreciate  their  conduct  for 
the  present,  the  time  would  come  when 
the  men,  and  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
who  led  them,  would  be  universally  con- 
sidered not  to  have  acted  in  any  way 
unworthy  of  the  country  to  which  they 
belonged. 

Viscount  Mahon  felt  called  on  to  make 
a  few  observations,  with  a  view  rather  to 
set  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  right  in 
respect  to  himself,  than  of  protracting  the 
debate.  He  had  no  complaint  to  make 
in  regard  of  the  manner  in  which  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Officer  had  introduced  his 
name  into  the  observations  he  had  thought 
proper  to  make — it  was  marked  with 
courtesy,  and  he  hoped  that  in  the  same 
spirit  it  should  be  met  by  him.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  had  said,  that  he 
had  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  that  a 
great  number  of  the  Legion  had  at  .one 
time  gone  into  action  drunk.  Now  the 
fact  was,  that  he  had  never  stated  any 
such  thing.  He  had  no  authority  for 
doing  so,  and  without  good  authority  he 
would  never  think  of  making  such  a  state- 
ment. The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
had  also  said,  that  he  and  those  hon. 
Members  on  his  side  of  the  House  had 
reserved  all  their  pity  for  the  soldiers  of 
the  legion,  as  regarded  the  stoppage  of 
their  pay,  until  the  Spanish  government, 
by  refusing  to  pay  them,  left  them  in  dis- 
tress; but  he  could  speedily  convince  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  that  such  was 
not  the  case,  especially  as  regarded  him- 
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self;  for  in  the  debate  of  the  24th  of 
June,  1835,  he  had  expressed  a  wish  to 
know  who  would  secure  to  the  soldiers  of 
the  Legion  the  pay  for  which  they  had 
contracted.  He  had  also  showed^  that 
many  of  the  men  had  joined  that  corps  in 
the  belief  that  their  pay,  and  all  other 
contingencies,  were  guaranteed  by  the 
British  Government,  and  that  it  would  be 
a  great  hardship  on  them  to  6nd  no  com- 
pensation when  they  had  given  their 
services ;  and  no  mode  of  recovering  it  in 
case  anything  should  occur.  He  was  not 
competent  to  enter  on  the  military  part  of 
the  question,  and,  therefore,  those  were 
the  only  parts  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Grentleman's  speech  which  he  felt  called 
on  to  answer.  The  political  question  in- 
volved in  the  whole  transaction  would  be 
a  subject  of  discussion  on  a  future  dav ; 
and  he  should  reserve  any  observations  he 
had  to  make  on  it  until  then.  While,  how- 
ever, fully  admitting,  that  the  Legion  be- 
haved gallantly  on  many  occasions,  he 
could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  they 
had,  on  the  whole,  been  involving  the 
credit  of  the  country  without  any  ad- 
vantage to  the  party  for  whom  they  fought. 
At  all  events,  ne  trusted  that  the  House 
would  ask  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Pal. 
merston)  bow,  with  no  military  glory  ac- 
quired, and  no  advantage  of  any  kind 
obtained,  he  could  justify  the  sacrifice  of 
British  treasure  and  British  life  which  had 
taken  place  in  Spain  under  his  auspices  ? 

Mr.  Tennyson  D'Eyncourt  condemned 
the  negligence  of  the  Spanish  government 
in  permitting  such  a  state  of  hostility  to 
the  Legion  as  had  been  manifested  in  Spain ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  considered  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  acted  with  good 
faith  in  keeping  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
with  it.  The  topic,  however,  which  he 
should  touch  on  was  the  deficiency  of  the 
payment.  There  was  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  Spanish  government  did  not  do 
right  on  that  subject.  The  men  of  the 
first  Legion  had  never  received  the  gratuities 
which  had  been  promised  them  on  their 
enlistment,  though  they  had  received  their 
pay ;  and  the  ofiBicers  had  received  pay  for 
one  year  only — the  first — the  second  year 
being  wholly  unremunerated.  A  great 
number  of  the  men  of  the  second  Legion, 
he  believed,  were  now  at  large  on  the 
shores  of  Spain,  in  the  extremity  of  dis- 
tress described  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer  opposite.  The  feelings  of  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Palmerston)  he  well  knew. 


when  it  was  asserted  and  uncODtradictedy 
that  these  men  had  been  invited  to  enliat 
in  the  Legion  by  the  Order  in  Goaoeil ; 
and  he  thought,  therefore,  that  every  mt. 
tention  should  be  paid  to  the  claims  of 
these  deserted  individuals  by  his  Doble 
Friend.  He  hoped  that  an  effective  com- 
mission sitting  in  this  country  wonld  be 
the  result,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of 
what  was  owing  to  these  poor  creatares 
would  be  paid.  It  was  the  bounden  dnty 
of  her  Majesty's  Government  to  enforce 
on  the  Spanish  government  the  necenity 
of  keeping  faith  with  these  hapless  men, 
who  had  poured  out  their  blood  in  its 
service.  If  the  noble  I^rd  failed  in  this 
object,  then  he  might  rest  assured  thai  a 
feeling  of  disgust  would  arise  in  this  conn* 
try  which  would  render  it  difficalty  if  not 
impossible,  for  him  to  continue  the  fiiendly 
relations  which  at  present  prevailed  be- 
tween this  country  and  Spain.  At  this 
moment  there  was  not  less  than  lirom 
200,000/.  to  250,000/.  due  to  the  Legion. 

Sir  R,  Inglis  would  take  that  opporta- 
nity  of  expressing  his  opinion  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer.  No 
person  had  a  right  to  destroy  life  withoat 
lawful  command8,but  he  denied  thelegality 
of  the  commands  in  the  present  instence. 
Allusion  had  been  made  to  an  Order  in 
Council,  but,  if  that  allosion  were  correct, 
it  would  only  be  transferring  the  goilt  finom 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  to  the  Go* 
vernment.  He  had  not  heard  the  gellant 
Officer  justify  himself  by  the  Order  in 
Council.  What  offence,  he  would  mA^ 
had  warranted  his  attack  on  the  Baaqne 
provinces  ?  If  the  attack  were  made  by 
Government  stipulation.  Government  bed 
done  too  little  ;  if  not,  it  was  a  murder  on 
a  great  scale.  He  had  stated  these  opinions 
last  year,  and  had  said,  that  he  should  be 
glad  to  hear  an  explanation  from  the  gal- 
lant Officer,  and  he  now  repeated  the 
statement  in  his  presence.  With  respect 
to  the  policy  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Palmerston),  he  would  defer  expressing 
his  opinions  until  the  motion  on  t^e  sub- 
ject, of  which  notice  had  been  given,  was 
brought  before  the  House. 

Colonel  Davies  was  understood  to  say, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  moral  degrada- 
tion some  parties  felt  inclined  to  attribote 
to  the  government  of  Spain,  he  thought 
that  the  British  Government  had  acted 
discreetly  in  supporting  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty  in  that  country. 

Captain  Jfoldero  said,  that  the  hon. 
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Member  for  Lambeth  had  thrown  most 
properly  the  whole  blame  of  the  failure 
of  the  Legion  on  the  Spanish  government ; 
for  he  certainly  thought,  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Westminster  was 
not  to  bear  the  whole  responsibility  of  it. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  his  opinion,  that 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  ought,  im- 
mediately on  his  arriving  in  this  country, 
when  he  first  took  his  seat,  to  have  placed 
on  the  order-books  of  the  House  a  list  of 
the  claims  of  the  officers  and  privates  that 
remained  unpaid.  When  the  Legion  left 
this  country,  the  commissariat  and  medical 
department  had  not  been  properly  attended 
to;  and  he  would  just  inquire,  whether 
the  force  sent  out  to  Canada  would  be 
equally  unprepared  ?  In  his  opinion,  the 
whole  evil  which  had  attached  to  the 
Legion  was  attributable  to  the  treatment 
they  had  received  at  Vittoria.  When  they 
were  ordered  to  march  to  that  place,  they 
found,  on  their  arrival,  the  barracks  al- 
ready occupied,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  encamp  in  places  about  the  outskirts 
of  the  town.  Soon  after  the  French 
Legion  arrived  ;  but  where  were  they  bil- 
leted ?  Why,  in  the  town  ;  and  if  the 
gallant  Member  had  shown  the  same  de- 
termination as  the  French  commander, 
his  troops  would  have  been  equally  for- 
tunate. The  troops  were  almost  enticed 
to  leave  this  country,  and  when  they 
arrived  in  Spain,  this  was  the  treatment 
they  had  met  with.  Such  a  kind  of  war- 
fare must  have  had  a  most  demoralizing 
effect  on  them.  Now,  the  gallant  Member, 
in  his  address  to  his  constituents,  had 
said,  that  the  war  in  Spain  was  not  a  civil 
war,  but  one  of  principle.  Why,  what 
was  it  but  a  civil  war  ?  When  two  parties 
belonging  to  the  same  country  were  con* 
tending  for  the  crown,  the  contest  in  which 
they  were  engaged  was,  undoubtedly,  a 
civil  war.  With  respect  to  the  marines, 
to  whom  he  had  alluded  on  a  former 
evening,  he  hoped  the  gallant  Member 
would  bear  witness  to  the  eminent  services 
which  they  had  performed.  This  was  a 
subject  in  which  he  felt  great  interest,  and 
he  had  only  to  refer  to  a  dispatch  of  the 
gallant  Member  of  the  16th  of  March,  to 
show  that  the  gallant  Member  had  thought 
that  the  marines  had  done  their  duty  in  a 
most  efficient  manner.  Looking  back  to 
the  whole  course  of  the  proceedings  in 
Spain,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  Go- 
vernment should  withdraw  their  assistance 
and  countenance  from  the  contest^  and  let 


the  blood-thirsty  scoundrels  of  that  coun- 
try fight  it  out  for  themselves.  Reference 
had  been  made  to  the  case  of  Captain 
Napier,  and  an  analogy  had  been  attempted 
to  be  drawn  between  the  two,  but  he 
thought  them  by  no  means  similar,  and  it 
must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the 
same  breath  which  had  struck  that  gallant 
Captain  from  the  navy  list,  had  promised, 
also,  to  re-insert  his  name  on  his  return. 
He  had  bravely  attacked  Don  Miguel's 
navy,  and  did  he  leave  his  men  in  the 
lurch?  No;  he  had  seen  all  of  them 
properly  settled  with  before  he  left  Por- 
tugal, and  if  he  could  not  have  done  that, 
he  would  rather  have  run  away  with  them 
than  have  left  them  behind.  But  what 
had  the  gallant  Member  for  Westminster 
done  ?  Why,  he  had  left  his  men  at  St. 
Sebastian  to  the  mercy  of  the  Spanish 
government,  and  afterwards  an  order  came 
from  that  government  to  ship  them  on 
board  of  ships  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
because  they  refused  to  leave  without  their 
pay.  Then,  again,  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment had  paid  some  of  them,  but  had  not 
furnished  ships  for  them  to  leave,  so  that 
they  had  no  alternative  but  to  enlist  in 
the  service  again.  General  O'Connell  had 
behaved  very  differently,  and  had  acted  in 
a  most  liberal  and  manly  manner  towards 
his  men.  The  hon.  Member  concluded  by 
saying,  that,  from  beginning  to  end,  the 
expedition  of  the  gallant  Member  for 
Westminster  had  been  a  total  failure. 

Mr.  C.  Wood  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  rise  in  consequence  of  an  observation 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down,  to  the  effect,  that  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  Spanish  government  had 
tended  to  force  the  men  of  the  Legion  to 
re-enlist  in  their  service.  He  had  before 
him  a  letter  from  Lord  John  Hay,  which 
gave  a  most  positive  contradiction  to  such 
an  assertion.  Lord  John  Hay,  it  appeared, 
had  taken  the  disbanded  men  of  the  Legion 
under  his  protection,  and  no  man,  except 
by  his  own  free  will,  to  ascertain  which 
every  possible  means  were  taken,  had  been 
suffered  to  re-engage.  About  eighty  of 
the  best  men  of  the  old  Legion  had  re- 
entered, and  the  reason  they  had  given 
for  doing  so,  was  their  present  attachment 
towards  the  officer  whom  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment had  selected  to  command  the 
new  force.  He  should  only  further  say, 
with  respect  to  the  allegation  of  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  having  deserted  his 
men  without  seeing  them  paid,  or  tran- 
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sports  provided  for  their  return  home,  he 
knew  il  lo  be  a  fact,  that  every  non-com- 
missioned officer  and  private  of  the  Legion 
had  received  the  full  amount  of  pay  due 
to  him  up  to  the  day  of  his  discharge,  to- 
gether with  marching  money  to  the  place 
where  he  bad  been  enlisted;  and,  more- 
over, that  all  the  pensions,  whether  (o 
officers  or  men,  for  wounds  received  in 
the  service,  or  lo  liie  widows  of  those 
slain  in  action,  had  been  regularly  paid, 
he  believed,  up  to  the  present  hour. 

Viscount  Palmerslon  said,  that  as  the 
noble  loril  (Lord  Elliot)  had  given  notice 
of  an  inleiition  to  bring  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  policy  of  the  Government  in 
regard  to  Spain  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House,  he  should  not  on  the  present 
occasion  enter  at  all  upon  the  political 
part  of  the  discussion  which  had  taken 
place,  but  should  reserve  for  that  occasion 
any  thinghehad  to  say  upon  that  subject. 
On  the  part  of  the  Government  he  was 
perfectly  ready  to  meet  the  noble  Lord's 
motion  whenever  it  was  brought  forward, 
and  he  was  equally  satisfied  that  he  would 
then  be  able  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  House  that  the  policy  towards 
Spain  had  been  both  expedient  and  ho- 
nourable. Upon  the  military  part  of  the 
question  before  the  House  it  would  be 
great  presumption  in  him  to  offer  any 
opinion  of  his  owa  ;  but  aiiil  he  must  say, 
that,  as  far  as  an  individual  not  of  the 
military  profession  could  judge,  he  thought 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  had  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  not  merely  vindicating 
' — if  vindication  were  necessary — his  own 
conduct,  but  had  repelled  the  imputations 
that  had  been  thrown  on  the  officers  and 
men  under  his  command.  As  far  as  that 
House  was  concerned  nothing  had  passed 
within  its  walls  to  call  for  the  vindication 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  had  thought 
proper  to  make ;  and  if  there  had  been 

attacks  made  upon  him  in  other  quarters, 

ireihought  the  statement  they  had  heard 
that  night  was  calculated  to  secure  him 
against  their  repetition.  In  the  course  of 
the  debate  an  hon.  Member  had  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Ooverninent  to  the  claims  of  the  officers 
of  the  Legion  upon  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  matter 
might  be  taken  up  in  their  favour.  He 
hcgged  to  say  that  the  attention  of  the 
Government  had  already  been  directed  to 
the  subject.  It  was  true  a  very  large  sura 
nas  owing  lo  those  officers,  but  the  precise 
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amount  had  Dot  been  ascertained ;  u  jV 
no  detailed  accounts  bad  been  rendered 
to  the  Spanish  GoTernment,  He  had 
however,  through  the  British  Minister  a1 
Madrid,  most  urgently  applied  to  that 
Government  to  take  steps  to  settle  then 
claims,  whatever  their  amount  might  be, 
and  he  was  happy  to  add,  that  this  appeal 
had  been  attended  to.  At  one  time  the 
Spanish  Government  proposed  a  commU- 
sion  to  inquire  into  these  accounts  b1 
Madrid — at  another  time  they  oomiDaled 
a  commission  at  St.  Sebastian;  hut  ai 
length  it  had  been  decided  that  the  in- 
quiry should  take  place  in  London,  which 
on  every  account  was  more  convenient,  ai 
the  parties  would  then  he  on  the  spot, 
The  Spanish  Government  had  also  pro- 
mised, without  waiting  for  the  terminatioi 
of  the  inquiry,  to  send  to  this  cnnntrj  i 
sum  of  money  to  make  payments  on  ac< 
count  of  the  officers'  claims.  It  bad  beei 
correctly  stated  by  his  hon.  Friend  neai 
him  that  the  claims  of  all  the  non-coni' 
missioned  officers  and  privates  bad  beei 
paid  up  lo  the  period  of  their  discharge 
and  that  marching-money,  flccording  ti 
the  regulations  of  the  British  service,  bac 
been  paid  to  them,  and  that  what  was  dtu 
to  them  was  only  the  gratuity  promised  b] 
the  Spanish  Government.  A\l  pensioni 
likewise  had  been  paid,  and  though  th« 
officers  were  in  arrear  of  pay,  tbeir  fielc 
allowances  up  to  the  expiration  of  thi 
service  had  been  discharged.  It  had  beet 
said,  that  the  only  fitting  comparison  fo] 
the  sufferings  of  the  Legion  in  Spaio  mu 
to  be  found  in  those  of  the  force  uodei 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  Portugal  This  bi 
was  far  from  admitting.  The  force  nnd« 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  not  engaged  in  ani 
military  operations,  and  their  services  wen 
in  no  point  of  view  to  be  compared  will 
those  of  the  Legion,  He  thongbt  the  OdIi 
parallel  to  the  career  of  the  Legion  wat  t! 
be  found  in  that  of  the  array  under  tb< 
Duke  of  Wellington  during  the  Peninsalai 
war.  He  had  only  farther  to  sUte,  thai 
he  had  no  objection  whatever  to  the  pro 
duction  of  the  papers  moved  for.  Upoi 
the  general  question  of  the  Govemmeni 
policy  in  regard  to  Spain,  he  repeated  hi 
should  reserve  himself,  until  the  nobh 
Lord  should  bring  forward  his  motion,  ol 
the  precise  nature  of  which  he  hoped  dot 
notice  would  be  given. 

Sir  De  Lacy  Evam,  in  reply,  said,  that 
he  had  heard  so  little  affecting  the  state- 
ment  which  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of 
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submitting  to  the  House,  that  he  should 
have  no  occasion  to  trespass  on  their  in- 
dulgence but  with  one  or  two  observations. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Chip- 
penham (Captain  Boldero)  had  expressed 
good  wishes  for  his  health  and  happiness ; 
and  he  could  not  but  feel  assured  that 
whatever  sentiments  he  had  dropped  were 
expressed  in  good  feeling,  and  that  part  of 
his  address,  therefore,  should  not  induce 
him  to  make  any  comment  on  it.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Officer,  in  his  observa- 
tions on  the  subject  of  the  Legion,  had  re- 
ferred to  the  period  (the  lOlh  of  June, 
1837),  when  he  (Sir  De  Lacy  Evans)  left 
St.  Sebastian.  At  that  period  the  term  of 
service  of  the  Legion  had  actually  expired. 
He  (Sir  De  Lacy  Evans)  certainly  had, 
therefore,  no  authority  over,  nor  any  con- 
trol, of  those  men.  They  were  waiting, 
in  fact,  to  receive  the  pay  which  was  at 
that  time  on  its  way  from  Madrid  to  be 
issued  to  them^  after  which  they  proposed 
to  decide  as  to  whether  they  would  or 
would  not  enter  into  a  new  engagement 
with  the  Spanish  Government.  With 
that  new  engagement  or  the  formation  of 
the  new  Legion  he  (Sir  De  Lacy  Evans)  had 
no  connection  or  responsibility  whatsoever. 
The  men  were  free  agents,  and  were  quite 
at  liberty  to  re-enlist  and  enter  into  a  new 
engagement  if  they  thought  proper,  though 
a  large  number  did  re-enter  the  Spanish 
service,  and  those  who  desired  to  come 
away  were  furnished  with  ships  and  were 
brought  to  this  country.  The  ground  of 
imputation  brought  forward  on  that  head 
by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  was, 
therefore,  entirely  imaginary.  But  the 
fact  was,  that  the  tenderness  and  affec- 
tionate regard  at  present  evinced  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  towards  the  Legion 
were  so  great  that  nothing  seemed  adequate 
to  satisfy  them  unless  these  men  were 
withdrawn  from  the  shores  of  Spain, 
whether  the  men  themselves  chose  it  or 
not.  On  the  subject  of  the  observation  of 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Hertford, 
he  had  not  in  the  slightest  degree  intended 
to  impugn  the  authenticity,  merit,  or  im- 
partiality of  the  noble  Lord's  historical 
work  which  had  been  adverted  to ;  neither 
had  he  meant  that  the  noble  Lord  had 
suppressed  or  concealed  any  of  the  facts 
concerning  the  disaster  which  had  occurred 
to  the  noble  Lord's  ancestor.  General 
Stanhope.  What  he  had  merely  meant  to 
convey  was,  that  the  same  measure  of 
candour  shown  by  the  noble  Lord  (o  the 


case  of  his  own  relative  was  an  indulgent 
feeling  not  quite  so  manifest  when  he  came 
to  pass  his  strictures  upon  the  Legion. 
With  regard  to  the  statements  of  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Launceston, 
he  saw  nothing  in  them  which  called  for 
particular  observation  on  the  present 
occasion.  He  had  culled  a  number  of 
statements  from  pamphlets,  the  authors  of 
which  were  obviously  hostile  in  their 
motives  to  him  (Sir  De  Lacy  Evans) ;  and 
their  purport  seemed  to  be  for  the  most 
part  a  description  of  the  distresses  and 
horrors  to  be  witnessed  in  military  hos- 
pitals. But  if  any  body  had  thought 
proper  to  paint  descriptions  or  write 
pamphlets  on  the  distressing  scenes  exhi- 
bited in  the  hospitals  in  the  former  war  of 
the  Peninsular  army,  or  of  any  other 
army,  equally  melancholy  and  equally 
harrowing  pictures  might  at  all  times  have 
been  painted  with  at  least  equal  truth.  Oa 
the  subject  of  the  provost  system  alluded 
to  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  he 
must  surely  have  forgotten  or  not  heard 
the  extracts  read  by  him  (Sir  De  Lacy 
Evans)  from  the  letters  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  which  observations  of  the 
puke  of  Wellington  particularly  pointed 
out  his  Grace's  doubts  as  to  the  strict 
legality  of  the  provost  system.  He  had 
himself  avoided  all  corporal  as  well  as  all 
capital  punishments  and  the  extension  of 
the  provost  system  was  in  accordance  with 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  of  the  total  impossibility  of 
maintaining  discipline  in  the  field  without 
the  aid  of  that  system.  As  for  his  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  the  abolition  of  cor* 
poral  punishments,  it  remained  exactly 
the  same  as  it  previously  had  been,  and 
which  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle* 
man  correctly  stated.  He  was  of  opinion, 
however,  that  it  must  be  abolished  in  the 
first  instance  in  the  home  service  before  it 
could  be  dispensed  with  in  the  field.  His 
evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
this  subject  was  on  record,  and  it  described 
in  detail  his  view  of  the  mode  in  which 
this  reform  might  be  accomplished,  and 
was  in  every  respect  completely  consistent 
and  in  accordance  with  what  had  occurred 
in  Spain.  It  .was  also  in  unison  with  the 
opinions  of  every  one  who  advocated  the 
repeal  of  that  punishment.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman,  after  observing  that 
this  subject  could  be  more  fully  gone  into 
on  the  Mutiny  Bill^  concluded  by  thanking 
the  House  for  the  patience  and  attention 
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with  which   he  had  been  listened  to,  and 
sat  down  amidst  loud  cheering. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Registration  of  Voters  (Ire- 
land).] Mr.  Sergeant  Woulfe  rose  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend 
the  laws  relating  to  the  Registration  of 
Voters  in  Ireland.  As  the  registration 
law  now  stood  in  Ireland,  a  party  claim, 
ing  to  register  was  obliged  to  go  through 
a  process  established  on  two  most  im- 
portant occasions.  One  was  the  occasion 
of  passing  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act, 
when  an  Act  contemporaneous  with  that 
measure  was  passed  to  regulate  the  free- 
holders of  Ireland.  By  that  Act,  it  was 
provided,  that  every  person  claiming  to 
register,  except  50/.  freeholders,  and 
clergymen  claiming  from  their  glebe 
lands,  should  lodge  a  public  notice  at 
least  thirty  days  before  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, stating  his  intention  to  make  such 
claim,  and  pointing  out  the  nature  of  his 
qualifications.  He  was  then  to  attend  at 
the  Sessions,  for  which  he  gave  notice, 
and  then  to  submit  to  a  personal  exami- 
nation by  the  revising  barrister  as  to  his 
claim,  producing,  at  the  same  time,  all 
his  proofs  of  title;  and  whether  objected 
to  or  not,  it  was  made  incumbent  on  the 
revising  barrister  to  examine  narrowly 
into  the  nature  of  the  qualification.  Such 
was  the  system  of  registration  established 
by  the  1 0th  of  George  4th  ;  and  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  so  satisfactory  was  it  deemed  to  be, 
that  it  was  determined  not  to  alter  it.  The 
system,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  a  little 
rigorous  as  compared  with  that  in  use  in 
England  ;  but  as  a  kind  of  mitigation  of 
its  greater  severity,  a  clause  was  to  be 
found  in  the  Act  under  which  it  was  esta- 
blished, giving  an  appeal  from  the  adjudi- 
cation of  the  Revision  Court  whenever  that 
adjudication  chanced  to  be  unfavourable 
to  the  claimant.  When  the  decision  was 
in  his  favour  there  was  no  appeal  from  it, 
but  when  against  him  he  might  bring  his 
claim  before  the  Judge  of  Assize,  who 
under  the  Act  had  power  to  reverse  the 
barrister's  decree.  This  arrangement,  he 
considered,  called  for  revision,  and  ac- 
cordingly one  of  the  objects  of  his  bill  was 
to  give  the  power  of  appeal  as  well  on  one 
side  as  the  other.  There  was  then  another 
part  connected  with  the  Irish  registration 
system  with  which  he  proposed  to  inter- 
fere.   As  the  law  now  stood  in  Ireland;  a 


party    once    registered,    notwithstanding 
that  he  might  have  parted  with  his  firee- 
hold,  changed  his  domicile,  or  done  any 
other   act  whereby   he  parted  from   his 
qualification,   continued  on   the  register 
for  a  period  of  eight  years,  and  on  pro- 
ducing  his  original  certificate  of  registrj^ 
and  taking  an  oath  that  he  had  not  parted 
with   his  qualification,   might  vote  at  an 
election.     This,  he  thoaght,  was  highly 
inconvenient;  and,  therefore,  he  proposed 
by  the  present  bill,  that  a  party  registered 
might  oe,  at  any  subsequent  registration, 
struck  off  the  registry,  on  receiving  proper 
notice  of  the  fact,  for  any  reason  growing 
up  subsequent  to  the   original  registry. 
He  proposed  that  the  Registration  Court, 
instead  of  being  held  four  times  a-year  as 
those  which  were  now  in  existence  were 
held,  should   be  held   only  once  in  the 
course  of  each  year  ;  for  there  was  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  excitement  consequent  upon 
the  sitting  of  the  courts  to  decide  upon 
matters   of  this  description,   which    ren* 
dered  the  recurrence  of  snch  an  event  as 
seldom  as  possible  highly  important.     It 
was  on  this  ground,  therefore,  that  he  had 
rested  his  present  proposition ;  and,  as  the 
most  convenient  season  for  all  parties,  he 
had   chosen   the    long  vacation,    or    the 
months  of  September  and  October,  for  the 
sittings,   the    courts  being  held  in  each 
county  and  in  the  principal  part  of  each 
cbunty,  in  order  that  the  registry  might 
be  inquired  into  in  as  convenient  a  mode 
as  possible.     Then,  with  respect  to  tha 
constitution  of  the  court,  he  proposed  that 
it  should  consist  of  one  judge  or  registering 
officer,    and    that    the  same  registering 
ofRcer  should  not  sit  in  two  countiea  in 
two  successive  years,  but  should  go  by 
rotation  to  undertake  the  duties  of  hia 
office  in  a  different  part  of  the  conntry, 
and  thus  the  arrangement  would  be  made 
on  such  a  principle  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  that  it  should  be  shown  to  demonstra* 
tion  that  the  officers  were  not  selected  for 
any  particular  places,  with  any  particular 
party  object.    Indeed,  this  would  be  anf- 
ficiently  shown  on  the  whole  of  the  details 
of  his  plan  being  known,  for  the  dntiea  of 
the  registering  officer  would  be  performed 
by    the    assistant-barristers,   who    were 
already  appointed.      At  the  same  time 
that  he  mentioned  this,  however,  he  did 
not  mean  to  say,  that  the  assistant-bar* 
risters  should  pass  from  county  to  county 
in  their  capacity  of  assistant-barristers} 
but  they  would  be  left  in  that  ofBem  as 
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permanent  officers,  and  they  would  only 
migrate  in  their  capacity  of  registering 
officers.  An  objection  might  be  made 
with  regard  to  the  selection  of  particular 
individuals,  but  this  he  considered  was 
met  by  the  course  which  he  had  adopted ; 
for  if  he  had  not  taken  the  line  which  he 
had  suggested  with  regard  to  the  assist- 
ant-barristerSy  there  was  only  one  other 
thing  which  could  be  done,  and  that  would 
be  by  the  appointment  of  new  officers  for 
the  situation.  This,  however,  he  did  not 
think  desirable :  for,  in  Ireland,  there 
were  already  officers  in  existence  who 
were  accustomed  to  the  duty,  and  who 
had  been  before  considered  the  proper 
persons  for  the  purpose.  Besides,  if  the 
revising  barristers  who  were  to  act  were  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  the  plan 
would  at  once^  he  was  sure,  meet  with  the 
opposition  of  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  who  would  be 
hostile  to  such  a  measure,  as  being  likely 
to  induce  feelings  in  the  minds  of  the 
judges  most  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of 
the  public.  Then  it  might  be  suggested 
that  the  barristers  should  be  appointed,  as 
was  the  case  in  England,  by  the  judges ; 
but  to  this,  he  must  offer  a  most  decided 
objection.  He  had  a  most  reverential 
respect  for  the  judges  of  England,  and 
had  every  confidence  in  their  impartiality ; 
but  the  difficulty  in  the  case  was  thijt, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  judges  in 
Ireland  on  such  questions  to  be  supposed 
to  be  without  a  party  feeling,  and,  there- 
fore, however  anxious  they  might  be  to 
act  with  a  strict  feeling  of  justice  between 
the  different  parties,  yet  the  ideas  of  the 
people  would  be  so  strong,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  that  that  degree  of  respect 
should  be  had  for  the  bench  which  its 
position  in  the  state  required.  He  consi- 
dered that  he  consulted  the  interests  of 
the  judges  themselves  best  by  not  giving 
them  the  power  to  which  he  referred ;  and 
he  had  reason  to  believe,  that  it  was  a 
power  which  the  judges  did  not  desire  to 
possess.  So  much,  then,  for  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Registration  Courts,  and  he 
would  now  come  to  the  formation  of  the 
Appeal  Court.  At  present,  the  appeal 
was  to  the  Judge  of  Assize,  and  it  was 
confined  to  one  branch  of  the  question. 
He  proposed,  however,  that  the  right  to 
appeal  should  not  be  confined  to  those 
whose  Totes  were  rejected;  but  that  it 
should  be  extended  also  to  those  who  ob- 
jected to  Yotesi  and  in  consequence  of 


this  measure,  and  the  general  nature  of 
the  business,  there  would  be  insuperable 
objections  to  the  Judges  of  Assise  being 
the  parties  to  whom  the  appeal  was  to  be 
made.  The  Judge  of  Assize  sat  in  places 
often  at  a  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  from  various  parts  of  the  counties  in 
Ireland,  and  it  was  too  much  that  all 
the  voters,  many  of  whom  were  poor,  and 
unable  to  travel  any  distance  at  their  own 
expense,  should  be  called  upon  to  go  so 
far  merely  to  uphold  their  votes  which 
had  been  given  or  withheld  by  the  assist- 
ant-barrister. It  would  be  a  grievance 
too  heavy  to  be  borne,  and  it  would  in 
reality  have  the  effect  in  many  instances 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  franchise  in  Ire* 
land ;  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  continuance  of  the 
franchise  to  the  constituencies  to  give  the 
appeal  to  the  Judge  of  Assize.  Tlie  very 
mode  in  which  the  Judge  transacted  busi- 
ness, the  nature  of  his  business,  of  his 
having  reference  to  matters  of  life  and 
death,  and  attended  frequently  with  the 
transfer  of  very  large  amounts  of  property, 
prevented  the  possibility  of  their  paying 
that  attention  to  the  business  of  registra- 
tion which  it  required  ;  and  this  objection 
would  appear  the  more  strong  when  the 
provision  of  the  bill  was  considered  by 
which  the  appeal  against  the  admission  as 
well  as  against  the  rejection  of  votes  was 
given,  ft  proposed,  then,  that  in  matters 
of  law  the  revising  barristers  should  state 
the  case  in  writing,  in  a  clear  and  specific 
manner,  and  this  statement  should  be 
transmitted  to  the  courts  of  law  in  DuUin, 
where  it  should  be  decided ;  and  to  this 
provision,  he  thought  there  could  be  no 
objection,  for  it  could  not  be  said  that  the 
mode  of  appeal  had  been  formed  with  any 
other  than  a  desire  to  establish  the  best 
tribunal  which  could  be  framed.  With 
regard  to  matters  of  fact,  they  were  much 
more  minute  in  Ireland  than  they  were  in 
this  country,  and  the  principal  matter  of 
fact  which  arose  for  consideration  was  the 
question  of  valne.  Now,  with  regard  to 
this  question,  it  was  impossible  to  be  in* 
quired  into  except  on  the  spot  on  which 
it  arose,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulty  and  trouble 
attending  the  transportation  of  witnesses^ 
for  an  acquaintance  with  the  facts  pro- 
ceeded from  a  habitual  knowledge  gained 
on  the  spot.  It  was  with  a  view,  therefore^ 
of  providing  the  best  means  of  inquiry  upon 
this  head,  that  he  proposed  that  the  Court 
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or  Appeal  slioulJ  consist  of  two  aasistant- 
barrislers,  and  that  this  Court,  also, 
should  be  constituted  in  such  a  way  as 
that  the  judges  should  hare  no  bias  or 
personal  feeling  whatever,  and  as  that  no 
two  should  sit  in  the  same  county  in  two 
consecutive  years.  The  assistant  barris- 
ters would  thus  correct  the  judgment  of 
the  inferior  (ribuaal  so  far  as  possible. 
Hewas  fully  aware,  that  if  the  judges  could 
attend  to  sueh  matters,  it  would  be  much 
better;  but  he  felt,  that  any  objection 
which  could  be  made  to  the  plan  which  he 
suggested,  would  be  specious  rather  than 
otherwise,  for  the  case  was  precisely  similar 
to  that  of  the  appeals,  which  existed  now 
from  the  decision  of  a  single  judge  to  the 
whole  bench.  This  was  the  outline  of  the 
plan  which  he  proposed  in  his  bill,  and  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  go  into  the  objec- 
tions which  might  be  oSered  to  its  various 
clauses,  which  he  thought  would  be  better 
and  more  appropriately  considered  by  the 
House  when  in  Committee,  than  now,  on 
a  preliminary  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in 
the  bill.  Independently  of  the  various 
changes  in  the  law,  however,  which  he  had 
already  pointed  out,  he  intended  that  Ihe 
bill  should  contain  provisions  declaring 
what  was  the  law  of  several  distinct  points, 
and  to  this  part  of  his  bill,  there  was  no 
doubt  there  would  be  some  ubjections. 
Different  constructions  would  doubtless  be 
jiut  on  various  acts  of  Parliament :  but  at 
the  same  time,  he  should  propose  that 
construction  to  be  put  on  the  law  which 
he  considered  most  reasonable,  and  it 
would  hereafter  be  open  to  objection  on 
the  part  of  those  hon.  Members  who  dif- 
fered from  him.  The  first  point  was  with 
regard  to  beneficial  interest,  which  was  a 
subject  treated  of  in  a  former  bill,  intro- 
duced in  the  year  1835,  by  the  present 
Mr.  Justice  Perrin,  and  the  present  Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland.  He  did  uol 
expect  that  hon.  Members  opposite  would 
agree  with  him  on  this  subject,  but  he 
thought  that  every  one  would  be  of 
ion  that  ihelawsbould  be  settled  distinctly 
one  way  or  the  other,  in  order  that  the 
consequences,  which  were  most  pernicioui 
which  at  present  proceeded  from  the  state 
of  uncertainty  in  which  it  stood,  might  bi 
remedied.  He  also  proposed  that  the  ad' 
judication  of  the  Registration  Court,  con- 
firmed by  the  courts  of  law,  or  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal  should  be  fmal  an  ' 
elusive  on  the  right  of  registration 
timeof  the  registry  ;    leaving  il,  bowefer, 
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to  the  option  of  any  party  to  come  for- 
ward, and,  on  payment  of  costs,  to  spplj 
that  any  person  should  be  itmck  oS  mt 
any  act  done  since  the  registiation.  He 
proposed,  also,  that  the  existing  conitita- 
encies  should  be  governed  on  the  tame 
principles  as  future  eonsiituenciei;  and. 
therefore,  that  at  the  first  registration 
which  should  take  place  after  the  puitng 
of  the  bill,  it  should  be  competent  for  toj 
person  to  serve  a  notice  on  any  of  tha 
parties  whose  names  were  on  the  register, 
and  he  would  be  compelled,  then,  to  atlcDcl 
before  the  Court  to  support  hia  vote.  This 
was  the  general  outline  of  the  measure  ; 
the  bill  was  one  of  very  considerable  im- 
portance (0  the  country ;  and  oae,  there- 
fore, which  it  was  desirable  should  ba 
passed  into  a  law  as  soon  as  possible  ;  bat 
at  the  same  time  that  he  should  urge  upon 
the  House  the  importance  of  its  being 
passed  immediately,  he  should  not  preat  it 
on  with  any  undue  force,  by  which  the 
Irish  Members,  or  other  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  might  desire  to  oppose  it,  should  be 
prevented  from  offering  their  objections. 

Lord  Stanley  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  in  thinking  that  the  present 
measure  was  one  of  very  coaiideiable  im- 
portance, and  he  also  concurred  with  hin 
in  pronouncing  that  this  was  not  a  fitting^ 
time  to  examine  the  details  of  the  plan. 
He  could,  however,  venture  to  assure  hitn 
that  the  tone  which  he  had  employed  in 
introducing  this  discussion,  would  be  met 
by  hon.  Members  on  the  Opposition  sida 
of  the  House  in  the  same  spirit.  He 
agreed  with  the  opinion  expressed  bj  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  the  registration  in  Ireland  abould 
continue  in  its  present  state.  But  he  roast 
be  permitted  to  correct  an  impression 
which  the  right  boa.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man seemed  to  entertain,  namely,  that  the 
present  system  of  registration  was  deliber- 
ately re-adopted  by  the  Reform  Bill.  So 
far  from  that  being  the  case,  that  ajsten 
had  been  characterised  by  himself  mnd  by 
other  members  of  the  then  GoTernment  •■ 
full  of  faults,  and  it  was  only  continned, 
because  it  was  comparatively  untried,  and 
because  it  was  designed,  if  possible,  after 
the  working  of  the  system  had  been  seen 
in  England,  to  assimilate  the  law  as  nesrlj 
as  the  difference  of  circumstances  between 
England  and  Ireland  would  permit.  The 
first  difficulty  which  presented  itself  ia 
framing  a  system  of  registration,  bnt  • 
difficulty  which  struck  at  the  root  of  the 
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whole  questioD  was  this ;  there  was  no  1 
test  by  which  in  the  first  instance  they 
could  regulate  or  judge  of  the  value  of 
land,  and  consequently  there  was  nothing 
but  hard  swearing  on   the  one  side,  to 
be  rebutted  by  hard    swearing  on    the 
other.     A  claimant  was  of  necessity  put 
forward   to   substantiate  his  own  claim, 
much  excitement  of   course  arose,    and 
much  angry  feeling, and,  after  all,  there  was 
no  valid  or  sound  test  by  which  the  value 
of  the  property  could  be  estimated.     He 
said  this,  because  the  right  hon. Gentleman 
had  laid  great  stress  on  the  stringency  of 
the  examination  to  which  the  claimant  of 
the  franchise  was  subjected  in  Ireland  com- 
pared to  England.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, had,  however,  forgotten  that  there 
was  no  guide  to  the  value  in  Ireland  such 
as  existed  in  England,  and  that  in  England 
there  was  the  best  evidence  that  could  be 
produced  of  the  amount  of  value — namely, 
the  amount  of  public  burthens  laid  on  the 
property  in   respect  of  which  the  party 
claimed  to  vote.     The  parochial  overseer 
attested  the  fact,  that  the  voter  was  sub- 
ject to  the  parochial  burthens.      In  Eng- 
land it  was  not  because  one  or  half  a  dozen 
people  were  ready  to  swear,  that  the  house 
out  of  which  the  party  sought  to  register 
was  worth  lOZ.  annually,  that  this,  right 
was  conferred  upon  him.     It  was  because 
the  party  gave  the  most  convincing  proof 
in  his  power,   inasmuch  as  he  subjected 
himself  to  the    burthens  involved   in  an 
assessment     to     that     amount.        This 
was  a  test  of  qualification  which  was  worth 
twenty  appeal  courts.     In  Ireland,  how- 
ever, they  found  persons  voting,  because 
they  were  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  this 
political  privilege  on  the   assumption   of 
their  possessing  sufficient  property,   and 
excluded  from  the  assessment  for  the  local 
rate,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  ground  of 
their  poverty.     He  did  not  seek  to  throw 
any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  but  when  he  saw  a  preliminary 
difficulty,  he  felt  bound  to  state  it  at  once. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  declared 
his  intention  of  passing  this  Bill  through 
the  House  with  the  greatest  possible  expe- 
dition. He,  on  the  other  hand,  desired  that 
the  Bill  should  be  carried  forward  with 
the  greatest  circumspection  and  the  ut- 
most caution.     He  should  like  to  see,  be- 
fore proceeding  further  with  this  measure 
the  fate  of  another  great  Bill  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  regular  assessment  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  throughout  Irelapd. 


That  assessment,  if  adopted,  would  give 
them  a  sound  and  solid  foundation,  as  in 
England^— not  a  qualification  based  merely 
upon  sand.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  told  them  that  one  of  the  greatest  ob- 
jections to  the  present  system  of  registra- 
tion in  Ireland  was,  that  according  to  the 
existing  law,  the  appeal  was  all  on  one 
side,  and  he  proposed  to  give  the  right  of 
appeal  against  the  franchise  as  well  as  in 
its  favour.  He  also  stated,  that  he  would 
have  these  appeal  courts  limited  in  regard 
to  the  investigation  which  they  should  be 
authorised  to  institute ;  and  that  it  was 
not  all  cases  which  should  be  brought  be- 
fore them  ;  that  cases  of  law  should  be 
referred  to  the  judges,  and  cases  of  fact  to 
these  appeal  courts.  But  he  did  not  ^o 
distinctly  understand  the  precise  nature 
of  this  annual  registration,  which  he  ad- 
mitted on  the  one  hand,  to  be  better  in 
point  of  duration  than  registrations  oc- 
curring at  intervals  of  eight  years;  and 
better,  on  the  other,  than  registrations 
taking  place,  as  at  present,  every  quarter. 
Indeed,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself 
admitted,  that  his  system  of  annual  regis- 
tration was  not  altogether  free  from  ob- 
jection. He  (Lord  Stanley)  wished  to  un- 
derstand distinctly  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  whether  it  was  his  intention  to 
propose  that  a  voter  once  registered,  and 
having  secured  the  sanction  of  some  one 
of  these  itinerant  assistant  barristers,  which 
decision  he  would  suppose  to  be  again 
confirmed  by  two  other  barristers  in  rota- 
tion— whether  it  was  his  intention  to  pro- 
pose that  such  a  person  should  remain  on 
the  registry  for  life,  without  the  chance  of 
his  vote  being  questioned  ? 

Mr.  Sergeant  Woulfe  said,  that  he 
meant  the  registry  confirmed  upon  appeal 
to  be  conclusive  as  to  all  matters  aflfecting 
the  voter  at  the  time  of  the  registry ;  but 
that  the  power  should  be  reserved  of  ex- 
amining as  to  any  circumstance  arising 
after  that  period  by  which  the  position  of 
the  voter  might  be  materially  altered,  such, 
for  instance,  as  his  losing  his  freehold. 

Lord  Stanley :  Then,  I  am  right.  Ex- 
cept in  such  an  extreme  case,  his  vote  re- 
mains during  his  lifetime  unquestioned* 

Mr.  Sergeant  Woulfe:  I  propose  that 
the  law  should  remain  as  it  now  stands, 
and  that  the  registry  should  be  a  valid  re- 
gistry for  eight  years. 

Lord  Stanley  readily  admitted  that  this 
explanation  dhninished  some  portion  of 
the  force  of  his  objection,    Bot,  he  must 
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declare  his  conviction  that  it  would  be  de- 
cidedly better  to  leave  the  vote  open  to 
be  questioned  annually  before  different 
tribunals,  than  that  it  should  remBiD  un. 
questioned  for  eight  years,  because  one 
tribunal  had  decided  in  its  favour.  The 
evil  or  the  present  system  vas,  that  when 
four  assistant-barristers,  lie  would  suppose, 
rejected  a  voter's  claim  successively,  when 
the  judge  also  rejected  his  claim,  a  fifth 
assist  ant- barrister  might  step  in  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  and  decide  in  the  voter's 
favour.  This  evil  was  enhanced  where 
there  was  no  appeal ;  and  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  might  be  found  to 
say  that  ihere  should  be  no  appeal.  Now, 
this  was  an  occurrence,  which,  although 
nWly  incredible,  might  be  almost  daily 
witnessed.  He  was  desirous  to  see  asatis- 
factory  system  of  appeal  established 
throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, and  if  he  should  happen  to  be  placed 
upon  any  Irish  election  Committee,  when 
he  might  have  reason  to  apprehend  a  sur- 
reptitious intrusion  of  disqualified  voters' 
names  upon  the  registry,  he  should  feel  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  vote  in  favour  of  opening 
the  registry.  He  said  to,  because  in  tlie 
existing  state  of  the  law  it  was  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  a  remedy  was  needed, 
and  this  he  believed  to  be  the  obvious 
remedy.  This  he  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  great  causes  of  the  corruption  and 
perjury  which  had  been  charged  against 
their  election  Committees.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  opening  (he  registry  nine-tenths  of 
their  decisions  turned.  Gentlemen  on 
one  side  of  the  House  were  in  favour  of 
opening  the  registry  ;  on  the  other  side 
Gentlemen  entertained  a  different  opinion. 
He  did  not  impugn  their  motives,  though 
he  could  not  conceive  upon  what  grounds 
they  came  to  such  a  conclnsion.  The 
moment  that  the  ballot  for  an  Irish  Com- 
mittee was  struck,  did  they  not  all  say  at 
once  how  the  decision  would  be?  Why, 
this  was  what  he  said  distinctly.  If  the 
BDCcess  of  the  petition  turned  upon  the 
question  of  opening  the  registry,  and  a 
Committee  were  struck,  of  Gentlemen  the 
majority  of  whom  were  known  to  be  op- 
posed to  the  opening  of  the  registry,  it 
nas  perfectly  well  known  that  the  pe- 
titioner had  no  chance.  This,  he  re- 
peated, was  one  of  the  g^rounds,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  tlie  law  was  another  of  the 
grounds,  upon  which  these  charges  were 
unjustly  preferred  against  the  election 
CommitteeB  of  that  House.     As  to  the 
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principle  of  a  beneficial  interest,  the  rigt 
hon.  Gentleman  might  be  assured  thvt  h 
would  not  succeed  in  establishing  thi 
point  without  the  most  serious  oppositio 
from  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  oppositio 
side  of  the  House.  He  wa*  satisfied  thi 
this  test  was  not  intended  when  the  hi 
was  originally  framed.  The  fraochis 
which  it  sought  to  establish  was  totall 
distinct  from  that  which  was  origioail 
conceded  to  freeholders.  It  placed  th 
leaseholders  in  a  position  totally  differia 
from,  and  widely  superior  to,  the  holdei 
of  absolute  freeholds.  It  was  also  deari 
contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  Refon 
Act.  Again  he  assured  the  right  h<n 
Gentleman  that  upon  the  point  of  qnilif 
cation  he  must  expect  the  serious  oppoa 
tion  of  hon.  Gentlemen  in  opposition.  ] 
was  most  important,  however,  that  tb 
legal  question  should  be  settled.  Id  dii 
cussing  the  details  of  the  bill,  be  shoal 
act  with  the  most  dispassionate  consideri 
tion — in  the  spirit  of  admitting  the  claia 
of  all  duly  qualified  electors,  and  of  o] 
posing  all  the  obstacles  that  human  inp 
nuity  could  devise  to  the  swampioff  « 
the  registry  with  a  fictitious,  fraudnlen 
and  ridiculously  insufficient,  class  of  roter 
He  trusted,  that  the  right  boo.  Oenttens 
would  have  less  regard  to  expeditioD  i 
this  matter,  and  more  to  cautian ;  bd 
that  he  would  bear  in  mind  that  he  wi 
dealing  with  a  question  of  primary  in 
portance  to  the  constituencies  of  Englaii 
as  well  as  Ireland,  and  affecting  mo 
materially  the  whole  future  policj  U 
welfare  of  this  great  empire. 

Mr.  Morgan  O'ConneU  regreUed,  thi 
the  noble  Lord  could  not  abstain  fiw 
discussing  a  question  of  this  nature  in 
spirit  of  party:  The  greater  part  of  U 
noble  Lord's  speech  was  an  argatnent  i 
favour  of  the  election  committees  opsnii 
the  registers  in  case  of  dispnled  retan 
for  places  in  Ireland.  This,  in  hit  opH 
ion  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  qOMtk 
before  the  House.  The  language  of  U 
noble  Lord  might  be  very  proper  to  w 
dregs  to  an  election  Committee  up  stair 
but  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  i  . 
their  amending  the  law  relating  to  1 
tering  Irish  voters.  Everybcmy  agraei 
that  the  register  should  be  placed  o& 
better  footing,  and  he  did  not  see  whi 
the  observations  of  the  noble  Lord  n 
specting  the  opening  the  register  bad  t 
do  with  the  bill.  He  believed,  that  tl 
dislike  of  the  present  law  wu  not  cm 
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fined  to  the  Gentlemen  opposite ;  for  the 
decisions  of  the  registering  barristers  were 
very  much  found  fault  with  on  the  other 
side  as  well.  The  decisions  of  most  of 
the  Committees  were  influenced  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  by  the  very  valuable 
digest  published  by  Mr.  Hudson.  He 
trusted,  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  be  more  calmly  and  coolly  con. 
sidered  in  a  future  stage. 

Sir  R.  Bateson  thought  the  observa- 
tions of  the  noble  Lord  perfectly  relevant. 
The  present  system  was  one  which  held 
out  a  frightful  temptation  to  perjury.  He 
trusted  the  right  hon.  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral for  Ireland  would,  as  very  easily  he 
might,  extend  by  this  bill  the  benefit  to 
Ireland  already  enjoyed  in  England,  of 
taking  the  polls  for  counties  at  other 
places  besides  the  county  town.  Good 
polling  places  could  be  afforded  at  the 
usual  places  where  the  quarter  sessions 
were  held,  and  a  great  saving  of  time  to 
electors  and  of  expense  to  candidates 
might  be  effected. 

Sir  fV.  Follett  said,  that  he  should  be 
extremely  sorry  if  anything  he  said  should 
be  construed  into  an  opposition  to  the  in- 
troduction of  this  bill.  All  sides  of  the 
House  were  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of 
removing  the  present  imperfections  of  the 
registration  system  in  Ireland,  and  as  far 
as  he  could  understand  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  a  considerable  improvement 
in  the  existing  system  would  be  effected 
by  the  present  bill.  He,  however,  could 
not  agree  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
in  thinking  it  would  be  wise  to  hold  a 
registry  to  be  final  for  the  space  of  eight 
years.  Why  should  the  House  be  called 
upon  in  that  respect  to  legislate  on  a  dif- 
ferent principle  for  Ireland  than  for  Eng- 
land, where  the  registry  was  subjected  to 
annual  revision  ?  But  he  did  not  rise  to 
enter  now  into  a  discussion  of  the  details 
of  the  measure,  but,  agreeing  in  its  prin- 
ciples, he  rose  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
an  observation  on  one  or  two  points  which 
had  incidentally  been  alluded  to.  This 
bill  suggested  the  adoption,  by  its  provi- 
sions, of  two  measures  not  strictly  relating 
to  registration,  and  which  ought  not  to 
pass  without  observation.  One  of  those 
provisions  was  the  mode  in  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  proposed  a  test  of  value 
of  property  in  Ireland.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  spoken  last  but  one  had 
said,  that  this  would  lead  to  a  party  divi- 
sion upon  the  bill.    Notwithstanding  that 


threat,  he  was  sure  it  would  not  be  de- 
cided by  party  feeling.  If  the  right  hon. 
the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  would 
consult  the  noble  Lord  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  benches  near  him,  or  if 
he  would  consult  any  number  of  English 
Members  from  both  sides  of  the  House, 
he  would  find  such  a  manifestation  of 
feeling  against  the  proposition,  that  he 
would  never  seek  a  division  of  the  House 
upon  it.  In  this  country  the  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  value  of  a  property,  if 
freehold,  was  by  asking  how  much  it 
would  sell  for,  and  if  leasehold,  by  in- 
quiring how  much  it  would  let  for.  Such 
had  been  the  course  during  a  long  expe- 
rience, of  the  means  of  ascertaining  value, 
both  for  the  purposes  of  the  poor-laws, 
and  also  in  reference  to  the  Reform  Bill. 
There  was  in  this  country  no  other  mode 
to  ascertain  value^  and  no  other  mode 
would,  he  was  sure,  be  adopted  if  fairly 
put  to  the  House,  and  he  warned  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  never  would 
carry  his  bill  if  that  provision  were  framed 
on  any  other  principle  ;  that  nothing 
would  induce  English  gentlemen  to  adroit 
the  principle,  that  although  the  property 
might  not  be  worth  10/.,  or  even  2/.  a- 
year,  a  party  swearing  that  to  him  as  a 
shopkeeper  it  was  worth  more  than  10/. 
or  50Z.  a-year,  should  be  admitted  to  the 
registry.  Such  a  bill,  he  warned  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  he  never  would  carry 
even  through  that  House.  The  mode 
proposed  as  a  test  was  no  criterion  of 
value,  and  would  open  the  door  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  perjury  which  had  ap- 
peared before  the  assistant  barrister  on  re- 
gistration, and  which  had  disgraced  every 
Committee  before  whom  a  question  of  value 
had  been  raised.  He  had  seen  it  himself 
sworn  over  and  over  again  beforeCommittees 
of  the  House  by  a  party  with  a  house  of  2/. 
annual  value,  that  by  reason  of  his  occu- 
pation or  beneficial  interest  it  was  of  the 
value  which  gave  the  party  swearing  the 
right  to  the  franchise;  Such  things  had 
never  been  attempted  in  England ;  in  this 
country  it  had  never  been  attempted,  even 
in  the  times  of  the  greatest  excitement, 
to  venture  upon  such  a  system  of  increas- 
ing value.  To  such  a  principle  of  ascer- 
taining value  he  most  decidedly  objected. 
But  there  was  another  clause,  which  re- 
quired the  deepest  consideration  before 
its  principle  was  agreed  to.  He  would 
not  say  whether  it  might  be  a  right  thing 
or  not,  to  take  from  the  House  of  Corn* 
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moDS  the  right  to  adjudicate  upon  the 
validity  or  otherwise  of  returns  of  Mem- 
bers to  this  House,  but  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  agree  with  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  in 
thinking  that  it  would  be  at  all  rash  to 
part  with  that  jurisdiction ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  thought  these  matters  would 
never  be  properly  decided  until  that 
jurisdiction  was  parted  with.  But  now, 
even  after  the  declaration  of  the  noble 
Lord,  the  right  hon.  the  Attorney-General 
for  Ireland,  would  deprive  that  House  of 
the  right  of  inquiring  into  the  validity  of 
Irish  votes.  He  would  protest  against 
any  plan^  taking  away  from  the  House  the 
power  of  adjudicating  upon  Irish  elec- 
tions, and  yet  retaining  the  right  to  in- 
terfere with  English  and  Scotch  elections. 
If  there  was  to  be  a  law  to  make  the 
registry  final,  let  it  be  extended.  But  in 
this  proposition,  he  thought  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  not  have  the  support  of 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Stroud ; 
for,  to  make  the  register  final,  would  be 
entirely  to  take  away  from  this  House  the 
right  to  interfere  in  controverted  elections. 
If  the  House,  by  its  Committee,  could  not 
examine  into  the  validity  of  the  votes 
given  at  an  election,  why  should  the  elec- 
tors, disputing  the  return  on  such  votes, 
be  permitted  to  incur  the  expense  of  a 
petition  to  the  House  against  a  return  so 
obtained?  In  cases  from  Ireland,  the  re- 
sult would  be,  to  take  from  the  House  the 
right  to  enter  into  a  scrutiny  of  votes,  and 
would  put  it  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
were  appointed  to  their  offices,  and  held 
them  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown. 
Supposing  the  present  tribunal  for  re- 
gistration in  Ireland  to  be  permitted  to 
remain,  he  held  that  to  be  a  strong  objec- 
tion to  make  the  registration  before  such  a 
tribunal  final.  He  stated  these  two  ob- 
jections he  entertained  to  the  proposed 
measure,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be 
supposed  to  be  bound  to  the  principle  laid 
down  for  ascertaining  value,  and  of  de- 
priving the  House  of  the  right  to  inquire 
into  Irish  elections,  whilst  the  law  was 
left  unchanged  with  regard  to  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should 
not  have  interfered  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, but  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  who  had  just 
sat  down,  and  whose  observations  were 
deserving,  at  all  times,  of  the  fullest  atten- 
t|oD|  laboured  under  some  misconception 


of  what  had  fallen  from  hit  noble  Friend 
at  the  head  of  the  Home  Department,  a 
few  nights  ago.  When  the  right  hon. 
Baronety  the  Member  for  Tamworth,  tog* 
gested  to  the  House,  on  the  second  reed- 
ing of  the  Bill  introduced  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Liskeard,  that  it 
would  be  a  fit  subject  for  the  deliberate 
consideration  of  the  House,  whether  or 
not  it  might  be  proper  to  deny  itself  any 
interference  with  matters  of  controverted 
elections,  his  noble  Friend  had  stated,  that 
when  that  question  was  brought  forvrard, 
he  trusted  the  House  would  approach  it 
with  that  deliberation  which  it  required, 
inasmuch  as  the  proposition  introdneed 
the  greatest  change  in  the  constitution  of 
Parliament  that  had  ever  been  entertained 
for  the  last  200  years.  Further  than  that 
his  noble  Friend  did  not  go.  With  regard 
to  the  other  points  raised  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Exeter,  the  sabject  of 
the  finality  of  registration  had  not  now  been 
introduced  for  the  first  time^— it  had  been 
attempted  in  England,  but  no  one  ever 
had  said  that,  if  adopted,  the  Houae  would 
have  stopped  itself  from  inquiring  and 
adjudicating  upon  other  matters  connected 
with  controverted  elections.  He  coaU 
not  sit  down  without  saying,  that  he  la* 
joiced  to  hear  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Exeter,  that  in  mattera  in 
which  the  political  privileges  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  were  concerned,  it  would  be  a 
great  object  to  establish  equablawa  with 
those  of  this  country,  and  he  could  not 
but  express  a  hope  that,  in  the  fntoca 
deliberation  of  the  House,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  the  benefit  of  hia  au- 
thority applied,  in  that  respect  to  practical 
subjects. 

Sir  W.  Follett,  in  explanation^  said,  thafc 
he  did  not  mean  to  state,  that  the  Honae^ 
by  making  the  register  final,  would  depriva 
itself  wholly  of  jurisdiction  in  election 
matters ;  that  certainly  formed  the  nnaia 
and  most  important  jurisdiction,  but  atiU 
questions  of  bribery,  and  the  like,  would 
be  open  to  election  Committees  of  the 
House,  even  if  this  Bill  should  pass. 

Mr.  Litton  complained  of  this  meaaura, 
having  been  introduced  as  a  declaratorj/ 
law  in  respect  to  the  mode  of  valuation.* 
He  had  always  understood  that  a  decla- 
ratory law  was,  with  a  view  to  put  an  end 
to  matters  of  doubt  in  the  law.  Now,  a|| 
doubts  upon  this  head,  on  the  constmor. 
tion  of  the  Irish  Reform  Act,  had  betw 
set  at  rest  by  the  deliberate  judgmeaV  9t 
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the  judges  io  Ireland,  to  the  extent  of  ten 
out  of  the  twelve.  Therefore  no  doubt 
existed  as  to  the  law,  and  instead  of  this 
being  a  declaratory  measure,  it  ought  to 
be  called  a  Bill  to  repeal  the  Reform  Act, 
for  it  made  a  change  in  the  most  essential 
provision  of  that  Act,  that  provision  which 
confined  the  franchise  to  those  individuals 
having  a  real  hand  fide  value,  and  not  al- 
lowing fictitious  votes  to  swamp  the  con- 
stituency of  the  country. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Woulfe  did  not  think  that 
either  the  noble  Lord  or  the  lion,  and 
learned  Member  for  Exeter  were  justified 
in  entering  upon  the  disputed  points 
which  they  had  adverted  to,  and  with 
respect  to  which  he  did  not  do  more  than 
declare  the  law.  The  argument  of  the 
noble  Lord  and  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite,  was  intended  to  produce  an 
effect  before  a  difierent  portion  of  the 
House  than  was  then  assembled.  The 
noble  Lord  had  added  the  weight  of  his 
personal  character  to  the  opinion  which  he 
bad  given,  that  if  he  were  on  a  Committee 
he  would  consider  it  part  of  his  duty  to 
open  the  Irish  register;  but  the  noble 
Lord  would  allow  him  to  say,  that  he  en- 
tertained an  entirely  different  opinion  on 
the  law  as  to  that  point.  He  knew  well 
that  his  opinion  was  not  of  such  great 
weight  as  that  of  the  noble  Lord ;  but 
taking  all  the  provisions  of  the  different 
statutes  into  consideration,  and  allowing 
all  due  weight  to  the  arguments  adduced 
by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  he  must  say, 
that  he  would,  either  as  a  Member  of  a 
Committee,  or  as  a  lawyer,  state,  that  the 
Committees  of  that  House  had  no  power, 
under  the  Irish  Statutes,  to  open  the 
register.  With  respect  also  to  the  ques- 
tion of  beneficial  interest,  he  must  observe, 
that  he  entertained  a  similar  difference  of 
opinion.  It  was  true,  that  the  Irish  Judges, 
by  a  majority  of  ten  to  two,  had  held  to 
the  contrary ;  but  he  could  not  forget  that 
he  had  with  him  the  opinion  of  Judge 
Perrin,  which  was  not  to  be  slightly 
neglected;  and  of  Mr.  Baron  Richards, 
which  was  also  of  some  little  weight ;  and 
that  this  was  backed  by  the  opinions  of 
many  Committees  of  that  House,  and  of 
many  eminent  Members  in  this  country  ; 
and  he  did  believe  with  them,  that  the 
words  **  beneficial  interest*'  introduced, 
instead  of  the  well-known  formula  before 
in  use  in  Ireland,  and  still  in  existence  in 
England  and  in  Scotland,  and  not  intro- 
duced by  hazard  or  incidentally,  but  after 


a  debate,  were  introduced  with  some  in- 
tention of  making  some  difference.  The 
old  formula  was  used  in  the  Emancipation 
Act,  and  it  must  have  been  intended  that 
when  that  formula  was  thus  departed  from, 
the  substitute  words  should  have  a  differ- 
ent effect. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson  had  given  notice 
of  a  motion  for  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill 
on  this  subject,  and  he  did  consider 
that  the  opening  of  the  register  was  a 
question  which  ought  to  be  settled  by 
law.  He  thought  also,  with  regard  to 
the  beneficial  interest,  that  the  intention 
of  the  Legislature  was  different  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  construction  ;  for 
Mr.  Justice  Crampton,  who  was  Attorney- 
General  when  the  Reform  Bill  was  intro- 
duced, was  one  of  the  ten  Judges  who  had 
agreed  in  their  judgment,  and  he  thought 
that  this  was  the  best  test  by  which  to 
decide  the  animus  of  the  Legislature.  He 
rejoiced  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  bad 
brought  in  the  Bill,  and  he  joined  in  the 
expression  of  the  noble  Lord  near  him 
(Lord  Stanley),  that  so  far  as  they  could 
in  that  House  divest  themselves  of  party 
feeling,  they  would  give  the  Bill  a  fair 
consideration,  for  the  law  as  it  then  stood 
was  intolerable. 

Colonel  Perceval  had  only  one  remark 
to  make  with  reference  to  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Baron  Richards.  That  learned  Judge, 
when  presiding  at  the  last  assizes  for  the 
County  of  Sligo,  had  used  these  expres- 
sions : — **  He  felt  great  delicacy  in  laying 
down  the  law  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
ten  of  his  learned  brethren,  but  he  was 
fortified  by  the  recollection  of  the  fact, 
that  if  he  decided  wrongfully  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  sure, 
would  set  him  right;"  and  he  used  this 
as  a  conclusive  argument,  that  with  regard 
to  the  right  to  open  the  Irish  register,  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Baron  Richards  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman. 

Leave  given. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  March  14,  1838. 

MiNOTE&l  Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  Brocklshvrst, 
from  Macclesfield,  by  Colonel  Ctork  Lanotoit*  from  a 
place  in  Somerset,  by  Sir  C.  B.  Vbrk,  from  a  place  in 
Suffolk,  and  by  Mr.  Jaukb  Stbwart,  from  Honiton,  for 
the  abolition  of  Negro  Apprenticeship. — By  General 
O'Nbil,  from  two  parishes  in  Antrim,  against  the  Irish 
Poor-law  Bill. — ^By  the  hea  R.  Fitzoibbon*  Aram  a  place 
in  the  county  of  Limerick,  for  the  total  abolitioa  of 
Tithfls.— By  Mr.  Haxwkll,  firom  the  Gnuid  Jury  of  tho 
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iog  the  principle  of  the  Bill  into  eflTect, 
arising  from  the  circumstance  that  loiiie 
of  the  boroughs  were  left  with  the  Parli- 
amentary boundaries,  and  some  with  tha 
ancient  municipal  boundaries ;  but  it  wag 
expressly  declared  that  that  arrangement 
should  only  last  until  Parliament  should 
otherwise  provide,  and  it  was  to  malsA 
that  other  provision  that  the  present  BUI 
was  intended.  He  begged  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  difference  which 
existed,  and  ought  to  exist,  between  ma- 
nicipal  boundaries  and  Parliamentary 
boundaries;  for  while  for  Parliamentary 
purposes  it  was  desirable  to  infuse  a  por- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  agricultural  po- 
pulation in  the  borough ;  on  the  othar 
band^  in  defining  municipal  boundariet^  it 
was  essential  to  limit  the  boundary  to.  a ' 
strict  borough  inhabitancy ;  for  great  mil- 
chief  and  hardship  would  arise^  both  to 
the  rural  district  and  the  borough,  from 
including  the  former  in  the  municipal 
boundary.  However,  in  cases  whera  bo- 
roughs wished  to  adhere  to  the  boundaries 
in  which  they  had  been  already  indudad, 
whether  the  Parliamentary  or  the  munici* 
pal  boundaries,  he  would  not  desire  to  ict 
with  rigour  on  the  limitations  propoiad  by 
the  Bill,  but  should  be  prepared  to  take 
into  consideration  many  cases  in  which  ap* 
plication  might  be  made  on  these  terma  nr 
a  deviation  from  the  principle  of  tha  BiU* 
He  was  enabled^to  say,  that  a  greater  lUiBS* 
her  of  the  boroughs  contained  ia  the  wdbf^ 
dule  were  willing  that  the  Bill  riioiild  p4ii 
than  were  opposed  to  it ;  because^  althou^ 
circulars  had  been  addressed  to  themaUi 
not  one-third  took  any  notice  of  tboea  oir* 
culars,  and  of  those  who  did,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  cases,  the  observations  made 
were  founded  upon  technical  errora.  If 
the  House  would  permit  the  Bill  to  be 
read  a  second  time  the  details  could  b> 
settled  in  Committee ;  but  if  Grentlemea 
attempted  to  throw  out,  on  the  aeoond 
reading,  a  Bill  which  was  assented  to  by 
the  acquiescence  of  the  majority  of  pluoea 
interested  in  it,  and  if  any  disoraer  or  liti- 
gation ensued,  and  the  provisions  promiead 
by  Parliament  remained  unsettled  by  any 
Legislative  enactment,  the  fault  mutt  mat 
with  those  who  opposed  the  measure.  Ha 
moved  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  aeoond 
time. 

Mr.  Ellice  said,  that  he  had  been  in- 
structed by  the  corporation  of  the  city  of 
Coventry,  the  place  which  he  repreaented* 
to  oppose  this  Bill  as  far  as  they  were 


county  of  Cavaa,  against  a  Clause  in  the  Irish  Poor-law 
Bill. — By  Sir  C.  Blunt,  firom  Lewes,  fbr  the  Ballot- 
By  Lord  CoLB,  from  Annan«  for  a  continuance  of  the 
Irish  Linen  Act— By  Lord  CabtlkbxjlOh,  tram  the 
Crrand  Jury  of  the  county  of  Down,  against  the  Irish 
Poor-law  Bill ;  and  fh>m  a  parish  in  the  county  of  Down, 
to  the  same  effect^ By  Mr.  Dknnistoun,  ftom  Glasgow, 
and  other  places,  against  any  farther  Endowments  to  the 
Scotch  Church. — By  Mr.  Etwall,  firom  Andover,  by  Mr. 
Hbrbiks,  from  Harwich,  by  Sir  E.  Knatchbttll,  firom 
Hythe,  and  by  Mr.  Pldm ptrk,  and  other  Members,  from 
various  places,  against  the  Municipal  Boundaries  BilL 

Municipal  Boundaries.]  Mr.Vernon 
Smith  moved  the  second  reading  of 
the  Municipal  Boundaries'  Bill,  and  in 
doing  so  would  take  the  liberty  of  pre- 
senting a  petition  in  its  favour.  He  felt 
called  on  to  remark  that  all  the  petitions 
presented  to  the  House  on  the  subject  of 
this  Bill  were  petitions  praying  for  altera- 
tions merely — not  against  the  measure 
altogether.  All  those  Gentlemen  who  had 
paid  attention  to  the  passing  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Reform  Bill  would  recollect  that  it 
had  been  agreed  on  all  sides  that  the 
question  of  boundaries  should  be  reserved, 
as  in  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill,  to 
a  separate  enactment.  Unluckily  for  the 
facility  in  the  passing  of  this  Bill  the  pre- 
cedent of  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill 
was  not  followed,  for  this  Bill  had  been 
delayed  for  some  time,  and  had  been 
nearly  forgotten  ;  so  much  so,  that  many 
hon.  Members,  he  was  afraid,  would  con- 
sider it  some  whim  of  his  own,  and  not 
one  founded  upon  previous  assent  and  in- 
quiry. After  the  passing  of  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act,  Commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed, and  sent  down  to  examine  into 
the  best  mode  of  fixing  these  boundaries, 
and  it  was  upon  their  report  that,  acting 
with  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  J.  Russell), 
he  had  introduced  a  Bill  similar  to  the 
present  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament, 
which  Bill  fell  to  the  ground  then,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  demise  of  the  Crown. 
Thus  it  might  be  said,  that  this  Bill,  which 
was  introduced  on  the  21st  of  December, 
had  in  reality  been  eighteen  months  before 
the  country  ;  and  that  ample  opportunity 
of  examining  its  provisions  had  been 
afforded.  The  principle  laid  down  and 
strictly  adopted  in  forming  the  Bill  was 
this,  that  the  municipal  boundaries  should 
comprise  only  those  inhabitants  who  were 
interested  in  the  municipal  offices;  and 
that,  as  the  great  object  of  the  creation  of 
these  boroughs  was  jurisdiction  and  police, 
no  person  should  be  included  within  them 
without  deriving  some  municipal  advan- 
tage.   There  was  some  difficulty  in  carry- 
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cerned.  He  admitted  that  tbere  existed 
some  difference  of  opinion  in  the  city  and 
county  of  Coventry  with  respect  to  the 
measure.  One  party,  the  town  population, 
were  against  it,  while  the  other,  the  rural 
population^  were  in  favour  of  it.  The 
town  council,  however,  which  was  com- 
posed of  all  parties,  had  passed  a  resolu- 
tion condemnatory  of  the  measure,  and  as 
he  thought  their  opinion  ought  to  have 
weight  with  that  House,  as  it  had  with 
him,  he  was  bound  to  mention  the  fact.  If 
the  question  were  one  which  must  be  set- 
tled he  thought  that  this  was  not  the  way 
to  legislate  on  the  subject — and  therefore 
it  was  his  intention  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  House  as  to  whether  the  Bill  should  or 
should  not  be  read  a  second  time.  It 
seemed  clear  that  they  ought  not  to  in- 
clude places  in  this  measure  which  were 
opposed  to  it,  and  if  they  would  consent  to 
limit  it  to  those  places  where  there  was  a 
wish  to  have  the  boundaries  settled,  then 
perhaps,  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
its  proceeding.  He  was  averse  to  anything 
like  compulsory  legislation,  and  his  belief 
was,  that  it  would  be  morally  impossible  to 
entertain  this  measure  with  the  view  that 
it  would  lead  to  a  conclusion  satisfactory  to 
all  the  places  enumerated  in  the  schedule. 
It  was  true,  that  there  was  another  course 
open  to  them,  and  that  was  referring  the 
Bill  to  a  Select  Committee  up  stairs.  He, 
however,  could  not  see  how  a  Select  Com- 
mittee coiild  do  justice  in  such  a  case; 
but,  at  all  events,  before  they  proceeded 
any  further  with  the  measure  they  should 
take  time  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of 
those  more  particularly  interested  on  the 
subject.  Looking  at  the  matter  which 
way  they  would,  it  was  evident  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  expect  that  such  a  Bill  could 
pass  at  the  present  moment^  and  therefore 
he  hoped  his  noble  Friend  would  consent 
to  omit  from  the  schedule  all  those  cities 
and  boroughs  which  were  hostile  to  the 
arrangement.  They  might  settle  the 
boundaries  of  all  places  where  a  desire  to 
that  effect  existed,  but,  with  respect  to  the 
remainder,  the  question  should  be  left  open 
to  legislation  hereafter.  He  would  not 
propose  any  amendment  just  now,  but  if 
his  noble  Friend  refused  to  assent  to  the 
suggestion  which  he  had  thrown  out  it  was 
his  intention  to  move,  that  the  Bill  should 
be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 
Lord  John  Russell  said,  he  should  like 
to  know  what  the  general  opinion  of  the 
House  was  on    this    subject  before  he 


assented  to  the  proposition  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend.  This  Bill  had  been  rendered 
necessary  in  consequence  of  the  omii« 
sion  of  the  Lords  with  respect  to  the 
Municipal  Boundaries  Bill.  It  was  founded 
on  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  who 
had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
matter,  but  as  far  as  he  was  individually 
concerned  he  had  no  preference  to  one 
line  of  boundary  more  than  another,  or 
wish  to  do  more  than  was  convenient  or 
expedients  He  had  no  desire  whatever  to 
impose  on  Coventry  or  any  other  city  or 
borough  boundaries  which  were  not  satis- 
factory to  the  parties,  but  while  he  said 
this  he  did  not  think  it  unreasonable  to 
hope  that  a  bill  which  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  all  those  boroughs  which  were 
favourable  to  it  should  be  rejected  on  the 
second  reading.  When,  however,  be 
heard  the  opinion  of  the  House  on  the  sub- 
ject he  would  say  whether  or  not  he  was 
prepared  to  assent  to  the  proposition  made 
by  his  right  hon.  Friend. 

Mr.  Herries  said,  he  was  glad  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  manifested  an  indisposi- 
tion to  accede  to  the  proposition  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member,  for 
Coventry,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  bill 
could  not  proceed  without  some  more 
definite  understanding  was  come  to.  The 
borough  which  he  represented  was  univer- 
sally opposed  to  the  measure,  but  still  if 
the  noble  Lor.d  would  say  that  it  should  be 
limited  to  those  places  only  where  no 
objection  was  made  to  it  he  would  consent 
to  the  second  reading. 

Sir  E,  Knatchbull,  though  not  con- 
nected with  any  borough,  could  assure  the 
House  that  a  strong  feeling  against  it 
existed  in  Hythe  and  the  other  boroughs 
in  his  part  of  the  country.  He  would  not 
oppose  the  second  reading,  if  all  those 
places  which  were  opposed  to  the  measure 
were  exempted  from  its  operation.  Th 
noble  Lord  ought  to  state  clearly  whetMr 
or  not  he  meant  to  assent  to  this  pro- 
position. 

Lord  J,  Russell,  in  explanation  said,  that 
before  they  exempted  any  place  from  the 
operation  of  the  bill  they  ought  to  have  some 
proof  that  the  parties  dissented  from  the 
proposed  arrangement.  He  thought  the 
best  way  to  obtain  this  information  would 
be  by  means  of  petitions,  and  the  opinions 
which  the  hon.  •  Members  who  presented 
those  petitions  might  express. 

Mr.  Gladstone  thought,  that  the  opin- 
ions of  the  corporations  ought  to  have 
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weight  with  that  House,  and  that  nothing 
ought  to  be  done  until  their  sentiments 
were  ascertained. 

Lord  J,  Russell  &2Lidy  that  in  cases  where 
those  bodies  expressed  their  opinion  it 
would,  of  course,  have  its  due  weight  with 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Hawes  said,  that  if  the  principles  on 
which  the  bill  was  founded  were  sound  he 
could  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
carried,  even  though  its  operation  might 
inflict  individual  hardships.  The  labours 
of  the  Commissioners  would  go  for  nothing 
unless  their  recommendations,  of  which 
be  approved,  were  adopted. 

Viscount  Howick  thought  their  object 
in  a  bill  of  this  kind  should  be,  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  parties  interested  in  it.  He 
cared  nothing  for  abstract  principles,  as, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  he  thought 
the  best  course  they  could  take  was  that 
pointed  out  by  his  right  hon.  Friend.  Let 
them  take  the  second  reading  and  go  into 
Committee,  but  upon  the  understanding 
that  no  place  should  come  under  the 
operation  of  the  bill  except  those  which 
were  desirous  of  such  an  arrangement  with 
respect  to  their  boundaries  as  was  pro- 
posed; It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to 
deprive  those  towns  which  were  favourable 
to  the  measure  of  the  advantages  which 
would  result  to  them  from  it. 

Lord  Stanley  said,  it  was  manifest, 
that  without  modification  .the  measure 
could  not  be  carried.  On  looking  to  the 
petitions  which  had  been  presented  on  the 
subject,  he  was  convinced  that  a  strong 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  prevailed  in  refer- 
ence to  this  measure.  The  proposal  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman, the  Member  for 
Coventry,  sounded  fairly,  but  he  (Lord 
Stanley)  could  not  give  his  assent  to  the 
second  reading,  unless  some  more  definite 
understanding  were  come  to.  In  his  part 
of  the  country  he  knew  that  a  hostile  feel- 
ing was  entertained  towards  this  bill,  and 
therefore  he  would  not  agree  to  the  adop- 
tion of  any  course  which  might  render  it 
necessary  hereafter  to  reunite  their  scat- 
tered forces  in  opposition  to  it.  He,  how- 
ever, would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  charge  of  the  bill,  and  to 
the  Government,  whether  the  better  way 
would  not  be  to  prepare  an  instruction  to 
the  Committee,  laying  down  the  precise 
object  which  they  had  in  view,  and  to  take 
time,  say  a  fortnight  after  the  circula- 
tion of  this  instruction,  for  ascertaining 
whether  it  paet  the  wishes   of  the  hon. 


Gentlemen  opposed  to  the  measure  or  not 
This  course  he  submitted  would  obfiaU 
all  difficulty,  and  if  it  were  agreed  to  then 
could  be  no  objection  to  allowing  the  bil 
to  be  read  a  second  time.  Perhaps  i 
provision  of  the  same  kind  might  be  madt 
by  the  insertion  of  a  claase  in  the  bill 
but,  which  ever  course  was  taken,  b 
would  not  give  his  sanction  to  the  presen 
motion  unless  due  regard  were  paid  in 
local  interests. 

Mr.  £//tce  concurred  in  the  suggestion  o 
the  noble  Lord,  and  thought  that  such  ai 
instruction  as  had  been  pointed  out  wouh 
be  most  satisfactory,  as  in  it  they  coah 
state  the  names  of  the  places  to  bi 
omitted.  A  delay  of  a  fortnight  or  thro 
weeks  would  enable  the  Government  U 
obtain  all  the  information  necessary  ti 
prepare  such  an  instruction. 

Mr.  V.  Smith  said,  that  in  passing  ai 
instruction  of  the  kind  there  would  be  ex 
treme  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  feelingi 
of  the  different  parties  in  each  locality 
Every  case  might  not  be  so  dear  as  tha 
of  Coventry.  He  thought  the  better  wb] 
would  be  to  send  circular  letters  to  th 
different  cities,  and  boroughs  intended  t< 
be  included  in  the  bill,  requesting  thai 
meetings  might  be  called  in  order  that  tti 
opinion  of  the  constituency  in  each  cast 
might  be  fairly  and  fully  ascertained. 

Lord  Stanley  said,  that  the  instmctioi 
was  not  his,  and  that  he  had  merely  ang* 
gested  it  as  the  best  means  of  ascertain- 
ing how  far  the  measure  would  beaatia 
factory  or  otherwise.  It  would  not  reqnin 
a  delay  of  more  than  a  fortnight  or  tnm 
weeks,  and  surely  if  that  time  would  enabk 
the  hon.  Gentleman  to  overcome  hii 
difficulty  he  ought  not  to  object  to  it.  Il 
could  not  be  denied  that  the  petition 
against  the  measure  outnumbered  thoae  li 
favour  of  it,  and  when  that  was  the  caw 
the  hon.  Gentleman  should  not  be  india 
posed  to  meet  the  wishes  of  those  whc 
disapproved  of  his  bill  as  it  now  stood* 

Viscount  Howick  did  not  think,  that  i 
Committee  could  decide  all  the  questioni 
that  might  arise,  but  as  the  bill  conk 
only  be  put  into  proper  shape  in  a  Conii 
mittee  he  was  anxious  that  the  oppoitn« 
nity  of  amending  it,  so  as  to  meet  Hk 
views  and  wishes  of  all  parties,  should  bi 
afforded. 

Mr.  Grote  hoped  that  the  House  wonU 
not  treat  the  bill  in  the  manner  suggeatad 
by  the  noble  Lords  at  both  sides  off  th 
House.    It  was  certainly  a  most  extraoTi 
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dinary  way  to  solve  a  legal  problem — to 
leave  out  every  thing  in  dispute,  and 
merely  legislate  for  those  points  that  were 
agreed  upon.  The  House  should  recol- 
lect that  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Coventry  would  not  get  rid  of  any 
existing  difficulty.  The  hon.  Member 
proposed  to  leave  in  statu  quo  all  discre- 
pant and  discordant  interests.  Whenever 
the  details  of  the  bill  came  before  the 
House  he  should  be  prepared  to  show,  that, 
to  include  any  part  of  the  county  within 
the  borough  of  Coventry  would  be  a  very 
great  injustice.  If  there  should  be  any 
instructions  proposed  to  the  Committee 
they  must  take  some  principle  for  their 
guidance  in  cases  of  conflicting  interests. 

Sir  T.  Troubridge  said,  that,  when  he 
had  a  duty  to  perform,  he  would  discharge 
it  in  spite  of  the  whole  world.  In  the 
bill  before  the  House  the  interests  as  well 
as  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  borough 
with  which  he  was  connected  were  in- 
volved. With  respect  to  the  second 
reading  he  heard  so  much  talk  about 
principle,  and  a  Committee  above  stairs, 
and  various  suggestions  from  all  sides, 
that  he  was  completely  bewildered.  If  he 
was  given  to  understand,  that  the  borough 
with  which  he  was  connected  was  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  bill  he  would  consent 
to  the  second  reading,  but  otherwise  he 
would  oppose  it. 

Mr.  V,  Smith  thought,  that  the  under- 
standing was,  that  he  should  frame  an  in- 
struction to  the  Committee  such  as  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord 
Stanley),  and  that  he  should  send  a  cir- 
cular to  the  different  boroughs  to  see  how 
far  they  were  likely  to  agree,  and  that 
they  might  thus  be  able  to  go  into  Com- 
mittee after  Easter. 

The  Attorney- General  would  remind 
the  House  that  considerable  inconvenience 
might  arise  from  the  present  bill  not 
being  read  a  second  time.  When  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Bill  passed  in 
1835,  there  was  a  pledge  given  to  the 
country  that  a  bill  would  be  passed  to 
regulate  the  boundaries  of  the  different 
boroughs.  This  bill  was  brought  in  to 
remedy  those  inconveniencies.  It  was 
found  in  1835  that  in  many  towns  the 
corporate  jurisdiction  did  not  extend  over 
half  the  extent  of  several  towns,  whilst  in 
many  others  a  large  portion  of  the  rural 
districts  were  attached  to  them,  and  called 
the  liberties  of  the  borough.  In  some  of 
these  places  it  was  found  very  inconve- 
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nient  to  have  the  rural  districts  united, 
for,  as  they  derived  no  advantage  from 
lighting  and  cleansing  the  towns,  they 
thought  it  a  hardship  to  be  subject  to 
assessment  for  these  purposes.  It  was 
for  these  reasons  that  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable to  make  a  new  distribution  of  the 
municipal  territory,  on  the  same  principle 
as  had  been  acted  on  with  respect  to  the 
Parliamentary  Election  Boundaries  Bill. 
For  this  purpose  eminent  engineers  had 
been  appointed  and  eminent  engineers  had 
been  selected  for  the  purpose,  who  were 
totally  unconnected  with  politics.  Part 
of  the  instructions  given  to  those  engi- 
neers was,  in  any  case  where  it  was  prac- 
ticable, to  preserve  the  old  boundary.  He 
knew  that  this  bill  encountered  much  op- 
position, and  excited  much  disapprobation, 
but  this  did  not  prove,  that  the  bill  was 
wrong ;  and  such  dissatisfaction  was  al- 
ways to  be  expected  in  cases  where  local 
interests  were  affected.  He  thought  the 
complaints  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Co- 
ventry altogether  unfounded.  It  was  a 
mistake  to  suppose^  that  these  districts 
were  united  to  Coventry  before  the  time 
of  Henry  the  6th,  for  up  to  that  time  they 
formed  part  of  the  county  of  Warwick. 
He  hoped,  at  all  events,  that  the  bill  would 
be  allowed  to  go  into  Committee. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  moved,  that  the  bill  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  V.  Smith  said,  that  the  bill  was  no 
conceit  of  his,  but  had  been  brought  foi^ 
ward  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commissioners.  However,  as  there  had 
been  such  a  general  expression  of  opinion 
from  all  sides  of  the  House  with  respect 
to  the  bill  he  would  yield  to  the  sense  of 
the  House  and  withdraw  it. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Election  Expenses.]  The  Order  of 
the  Day  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Election  Expenses  Bill  having  been 
moved, 

Mr.  Hume  proceeded  to  explain  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  It  comprised  two 
points,  first,  to  declare  what  the  legal  ex- 
penses ought  to  be,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  disputes.  The  second  point 
was  to  make  a  provision  for  expenses  that 
were  not  already  provided  for.  There 
was  another  point.  It  was  considered  ne- 
cessary to  remove  doubt  as  to  the  postage 
of  writs  and  returns.  At  present  the 
writ  was  sent  down  by  post,  but  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  send  up  the  re« 
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turn  in  a  chaise  and  four.  Now  he 
thought  it  was  as  important  to  provide  for 
the  safe  arrival  of  the  writ  as  that  it 
should  be  sent  up  with  care  after  the 
return  had  been  made.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  expense  in  this  respect  should  be 
done  away  with.  The  hon.  Member  was 
proceeding  to  explain  other  provisions  of 
the  bill,  when 
The  House  was  counted  out. 


HOUSE   OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  March  15,  1838. 

M1HDTBB.3  BUL  Read  a  woond  time : — Reddenoe  of  the 
Clergy. 

PetitJoDi  pfNicnted.  By  the  Biibop  of  London,  from  the 
Clergy  of  the  Isle  of  Man«  to  continue  the  See  of  Sodor 
and  Manv— By  the  Duke  of  Clbtsland,  flrom  Baptiits 
of  Stodctoo-upoo-Teet,  and  another  place,  by  the  Earl  of 
Albsmarlb*  from  Hadleigh,  Woodbridge,  Suttcm,  and 
ottier  places,  by  the  EUurl  of  Falhooth,  from  Truro,  by 
the  Earl  oi  Dbyon,  from  Ivy-bridge  (Devon),  by  Lord 
Daobb»  from  Bradley,  and  a  place  in  Hertfordshire,  by 
the  Earl  of  iLCHBaraR,  fhnn  the  Dissenters  of  High* 
bridge,  and  firom  the  Baptists,  Mariners'  Chapel,  the 
Wedeyan  Methodists,  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  Unita- 
rian Congr^aUoD,  and  the  Independent  Congregation  of 
BridgewatCT,  by  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  from  Mansfield, 
Notts,  two  places  in  Westmorelaud,  and  one  place  in  Lan- 
cashire, by  the  Earl  of  Stuadbbokb,  firom  Stradbroke, 
Aldaburi^,  and  four  other  places  in  the  county  of  Suflblk, 
and  by  Lord  Bbouoham,  firom  many  places  in  England, 
particularly  Yarksbire  and  Lancashire,  for  the  immediate 
abolition  oi  Negro  Appn»tioeshlp.~-By  the  Earl  of 
Albimarlb*  from  Ditonore,  against  the  propoeed  Poor- 
law  for  Ireland.— By  Lord  Rsdksdalb,  from  Lyme  Regis, 
against  the  system  of  National  Education. — By  Lord 
BEODORAif,  flrom  Heme  Bay,  and  flrom  the  Mechanics* 
Institution  at  Leamington  Priors,  in  flivour  of  the  Bill 
for  establishing  National  Educations  flrom  Dunfermline, 
the  first  United  Associate  Ccmgregation  of  Paibley,  the 
United  Atsodate  Congregation  of  Paisley,  the  in- 
habitants of  a  parish  In  the  county  of  Haddington,  the 
Albion-street  Chapel  (Glasgow),  the  Sessional  Relief  Con- 
gregation of  Dumbarton,  and  firom  three  places  in  Lan- 
cashire, against  additional  Endowment  to  the  Scotch 
Church :  firom  Yarmouth,  for  the  abolition  of  Capital 
Punishments ;  and  firom  the  Working  Men'k  Association 
of  Braintree  and  Bodcend,  for  a  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws. 

Abolition  of  Negro  Apprentice- 
ship.] The  Duke  of  Wellington  having 
presented  a  petition  for  the  abolition  of 
negro  apprenticeship  on  the  1st  of  August 
next,  wished  to  ask  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  (Lord  Brougham)  what  course  he  in- 
tended to  pursue  on  this  point,  whether  he 
meant  to  introduce  a  separate  bill  to  abo- 
lish the  system y  or  to  propose  a  clause  by 
way  of  amendment  to  the  Bill  at  present 
before  the  House? 

Lord  Brougham  said,  that  this  was  a 
ifi^ot  proper  question  to  put.  He  intended 
to  propose  an  amendment  of  the  Abolition 
Act  by  substituting  the  words  "  1st  of 
August,  1838,"  for  the  "  1st  of  August, 
1840,"  as  the  period  for  the  determina- 


tion of  the  apprenticeship  lyttem.  H« 
should  be  able  to  diicusi  its  meriti  io  a 
few  observations.  He  would  introduce  it 
before  the  Easter  recess,  but  be  did  not 
propose  to  take  any  further  step  till  after 
Easter.  There  would  be  no  disadvantage 
in  this  course,  because  sufficient  tinne 
would  be  left  between  that  period  and  the 
Isi  of  August,  even  if  the  Bill  were  el- 
lowed  to  pass,  and  if  it  were  not  to  pass, 
the  delay  would  not  signify. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  wished  to 
know  whether  the  amendment  would  be 
proposed  in  the  present  Bill  ? 

Lord  Brougham  replied,  that  the  Bill 
already  introduced  incorporated  all  hb 
resolutions  but  the  last,  which  he  conai- 
dered  as  the  only  one  of  vast  importance; 
this  he  was  determined  not  to  carry  out  by 
any  side  wind,  but  to  bring  it  diatinctlj 
before  the  House  in  a  separate  measure; 
he  should  not,  therefore,  move  it  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Ministerial  Bill. 

Elections  in  Ireland.]  The  Eari 
of  Wicklow  presented  a  petition  fiooa  a- 
barony  in  the  county  of  Cork,  coaiplaining 
of  the  interference  of  Catholic  prietteat 
elections.  With  this  part  of  Ireland  faMS 
was  not  immediately  connected;  but  he 
believed  that  the  petition  was  reapectable, 
and  he  knew  that  it  was  numerooaly 
signed.  The  petitioners  wished  him  Io 
call  the  particular  attention  of  their  Lord- 
ships to  the  grievances,  injury,  and  incon- 
venience, to  which  the  petitionera  weie 
subject  in  consequence  of  the  interferenoe 
of  the  priests  in  the  elections  io  Irdaad. 
The  petitioners  stated,  that,  owing  to  the 
inflammatory  language  used  by  a  Ronan 
Catholic  priest  in  the  county  of  Cork,  an 
officer  commanding  a  detachment  of  aol- 
diers  was  obliged  to  withdraw  hit  men 
from  the  chapel,  and  the  petitioners  hoped 
that  the  House  would  pass  a  law  pco- 
hibiting  the  priests  from  interfering  in 
elections.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  grievance  against  which  the 
petitioners  prayed  for  protection.  At  the 
same  time  be  was  of  opinion  that  no 
would  think  of  calling  on  ~ 
directly  to  interfere  to  prevent  this  or  any 
other  class  of  men  from  using  the  iii6»* 
ence  which  they  might  possess  over  their 
fellows  in  election  matters ;  but  aUbongh 
they  could  not  prevent  the  evil  by  direct 
compulsion,  yet  he  thought  that  they 
might  do  so  by  indirect  means.  The  evil 
did  not  consist  in  the  interference  of  the 
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Roman  Catholic  priesthood  to  influence 
legal  voters  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights 
but  what  he  most  objected  to  was,  their 
bringing  to  the  poll  those  who  did  not 
possess  such  a  right,  and  who  perjured 
themselves  by  giving  a  vote  which  they 
did  not  legally  possess.  This  was  the 
power  which  the  Legislature  ought  to 
interfere  with,  and  give  a  remedy  against 
its  exercise.  It  was,  therefore,  with  much 
satisfaction  that  he  saw,  by  the  votes  of 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  that  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  introduced  a  mea- 
sure which  would  go  a  great  way  towards 
remedying  the  evil  of  which  the  peti- 
tioners complained.  Of  course  he  could 
not  know  the  provisions  of  that  Bill  at 
present,  but,  when  it  came  before  their 
Lordships'  House,  if  its  object  were  to 
correct  the  vicious  svstem  which  now 
existed,  and  which  had  existed  ever  since 
the  flrst  establishment  of  a  register  in 
1829,  if  there  appeared  on  the  Bill  a  bona 
fide  intention  to  remedy  this  evil,  he  would 
most  cheerfully  co-operate  with  her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  and  endeavour  to  pass  it. 
But  if  the  Bill  should  turn  out  to  be  the 
same  as  a  few  Sessions  ago  reached  their 
Lordships,  and  which,  under  the  guise  of 
amendment,  bore  the  evidence  of  being  a 
rank  and  gross  job,  placing  at  the  disposal 
of  Government  the  appointment  of  the 
revising  barristers,  he  should  feel  it  his 
duty  to  do  the  same  with  the  present  Bill 
as  he  did  with  the  former,  and  move  its 
rejection. 

Lord  Brougham  remarked,  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  not  hit  upon  one  remedy 
which  might  be  effectual — that  a  measure 
should  be  proposed  making  a  state  pro- 
vision for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 
His  belief  was,  that  such  a  provision 
would  be  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
clergy  at  first,  but  woula  afterwards  be 
quietly  received. 

Petition  laid  on  the  table. 

Yeomanry  Corps.]  The  Earl  of  Had- 
dington, in  reference  to  a  conversation 
which  took  place  on  Tuesday  night,  wished 
to  observe,  that  in  the  returns  of  the  num- 
ber of  yeomanry  corps  to  be  disbanded  on 
the  31st  of  March  instant,  he  found  that 
no  less  than  six  corps  were  to  be  dis- 
missed in  Scotland^  of  which  four  were 
entire  reg;iments,  and  two  only  single 
troops.  Now,  the  noble  Viscount  oppo- 
site (Viscount  Melbourne)  had  stated,  that 
in  the  selection  for  dismissal,  her  Majesty*s 


Qovernment  was  guided  by  two  circum- 
stances ;  one  was,  the  fact  of  their  being 
single  troops,  and  the  other  was  the  ne* 
cessity  of  reconsidering  the  constitution  of 
those  corps  which  were  raised  in  a  some- 
what hasty  manner  during  the  incendiary 
fires  of  1830.  Now,  the  last  of  those 
reasons  did  not  apply  to  Scotland,  where 
there  were  no  fires,  and  where  many  of 
the  troops  were  raised  before  that  time. 
He  wished,  therefore,  to  ask  the  noble 
Viscount  whether  a  single  corps  of  yeo- 
manry would  exist  in  Scotland  after  the 
31st  of  March  instant? 

Viscount  Melbourne  believed,  that  there 
would ;  but  he  was  not  perfectly  aware 
how  the  case  stood,  but  at  any  rate  he 
believed  that  this  force  was  not  likely  to 
be  called  for  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  was  afraid  that 
in  Edinburgh  county,  and  in  the  counties 
of  Renfrew,  Lanark,  and  Stirling,  where 
there  was  a  manufacturing  population, 
that  force  might  be  required^  and  they 
were  left  entirely  destitute  ? 

House  adjourned. 


•VIMMIMM^ 
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Thursday f  March  15,  1838. 

MiifOTBB.]  PetitioDg  pretented.  By  Mr.  Qmovm,  Mr. 
Hakyxv,  and  several  oUier  Msmbim,  from  varioiit 
places,  for  Uie  abolitioii  of  Uie  Com-towB. 

Carlow  (County)  Election  Com- 
mittee.] Mr.  P.  St,  John  Mildmay  ap- 
peared at  the  Bar  of  the  House,  and  re- 
ported that  the  County  of  Carlow  Election 
Committee  having  met  on  that  morning, 
it  was  foundy  that  one  of  its  Members, 
Lord  Robert  Grosvenor^  was  prevented  by 
illness  from  attending,  and  the  Committee 
had  therefore  adjourned  until  eleven 
o'clock  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Mackinnon  said,  that  as  a  Member 
of  the  Committee,  as  some  informality 
had  taken  place,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
bring  the  circumstances  under  the  notice 
of  the  House.  After  the  ballot  had  taken 
place,  and  the  Committee  had  been 
struck  on  Tuesday,  and  the  Members  had 
been  sworn,  they  proceeded  to  their 
room,  and  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
Chester  (Lord  R,  Grosvenor),  was  elected 
to  act  as  their  chairman.  He  accordingly 
look  the  chair,  and  acted  in  the  capacity 
of  chairman  that  afternoon,  and  the 
Committee  eventually  adjourned  until 
half-past  three  o'clock  the  next  day.  On 
•2G2 
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their  meeting  at  that  hour,  however,  the 
noble  Lord  stated,  that  he  was  uncertain 
whether  the  delicate  state  of  his  health 
might   not  prevent    his    performing  the 
duties  of  his  oflBce,  and  he,  therefore,  re- 
quested the  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Member 
for  Winchester  to  act  in  his  place.     This 
met  with  no  opposition  from  the  Com- 
miltee,  and  the   hon.  Member   took  the 
chair  and  performed  the  usual  duties  of  a 
chairman.     Now,  on  referring  to  the  Act 
for  the  regulation  of  election  Committees, 
the  9th  Geo.  4th,  it  appeared  by  the  37ih 
section,  that  the  chairman  first  appointed 
must  continue  to  act  except  in  case  of  death 
or  unavoidable  absence  on  the  ground  of 
illness.  According  to  his  interpretation  of 
the  Act,  he  believed,  that  no  individual 
Member  of  the  Committee  could  by  any 
means  absent  himself  unless    with    the 
sanction  of  this  House,  which  must  be 
obtained  on  evidence  produced  at  their 
Bar,  that  he  was  unable  to  attend.    This 
regulation  with  regard  to  the  sanction  of 
the  House  being  obtained,  was  grounded 
on  the  4dd  section  of  the  same  Act ;  and 
he  apprehended    that    if  the   provisions 
were  not  complied  with,  the  proceedings 
of  the  Committee  were  illegal.     If  the 
noble  Lord,  therefore,  were  properly  ap- 
pointed chairman   in  the  first  instance, 
what  had  been  done  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Winchester  was  informal ;  and  if  not, 
the   absence  of  the  noble   Lord,  at  all 
events,  would  only  be  justified  on  per- 
mission granted  by  the  House,  or  evidence 
produced.     He  therefore   thought  it  his 
duty  to  state  the  grounds  of  his  objection 
to  the  Committee  this  morning,  and  most 
of  its  Members  agreed  with  him,   that  the 
doubts  which  he  entertained  were  reason- 
able.    He  desired  now  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther, under  the  provisions  of  the  statute, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Winchester  could  be 
supposed  to  have  been   legally    elected 
chairman?  and  if  not,  whether  the  pro- 
ceedings which  took  place  yesterday  were 
informal ;    and  whether  the   Committee, 
therefore,  ought  not  to  begin  de  novo? 
It  had  been  stated,  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary that  the  same  chairman  should  con- 
tinue to  sit  throughout  the  continuance 
of  the  sittings  of  the  Committee,  but  that 
the  Committee  had  a  right  to  appoint  a 
new  chairman  every  day,  but  on  looking 
at  the  clauses  of  this  Act,  he  thought  it 
was  pretty  clear  that  a  chairman,  when 
once  elected,  should  continue  to  act  as 
chairman  uutili  ''  by  death  or  necessary 


absence  from   illness,''  his  pretence 
prevented.    The  words  of  the  4dd  section 
were,  that  no  Member  should  be  allowed 
to  absent  himself  from  the  Cominittee 
unless  he  should  first  have  obtained  leave 
from    the    House      '*  on    special    caaae 
shown,  and  verified  on  oath,"  and  audi 
Committee  should  not  sit  unless  all  the 
Members  elected  to  serve  upon  it  shoald 
be  assembled  together,  except  in  the  case 
of  leave  of  absence  having  been  obtained* 
He  begged  to  say,  that  he  had  no  motive 
whatever  in  bringing  forward  this  matter, 
except  that  of  satisfying  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  legality  of  their 
proceedings  and  providing  for  the  interests 
of  the  parties  concerned,  because,  if  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  should  turo 
out  to  have  been   informal,  they   would 
all  have  been  of  no  avail.    At  present, 
the  Committee  was  constituted,  there 
some  doubts  whether  any  warrant  signed 
by  the  chairman,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Winchester,     would    be    considered     at 
legal. 

Mr.  P.  St.  John  Mildmay  said,  that  he 
wished  to  state  to  the  House,  that  when 
he  was  called  upon  to  take  upon  himadf 
the  office  of  Chairman,  it  was  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Committee^  and 
under  the  firm  belief,  that  he  was  doing 
right,  and  on  this  ground.  The  Honae 
sent  the  Committee  from  the  table  to 
make  its  own  arrangements  with  respect 
to  their  proceedings,  and  in  his  recoUec* 
tion — a  recollection  of  nearly  twenty  years 
— the  House  had  always  been  very 
cautious  how  it  interfered  in  mattera  m 
this  description,  and  the  only  cases  in 
which  they  did  interfere  were  those  where 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  had  been 
altered.  The  election  of  the  Chairman 
was  always  left  to  the  discretion  of  th^ 
Committee ;  and,  therefore,  if  it  was  for  the 
convenience  of  the  parties,  as  well  aa  of 
the  Committee,  that  the  Chairman  shonM 
be  changed,  the  House  would  not  inter* 
fere  with  the  arrangement.  The  reason  for 
which  the  Committee  was  not  permitted  to 
be  changed  was,  that,  independently  of  its 
Members  being  altered,  the  number  was 
reduced. 

Sir  E,  B,  Sugden  said,  that  be  con* 
coived  that  the  question  was  one  simply 
of  law,  founded  on  the  Act.  On  the  sec- 
tion he  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
Committee,  having  once  appointed  a 
Chairman,  had  no  power  to  alter  their 
choice,  except  la  the  two  cases 
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out.  If  this  rule  were  not  strictly  followed 
great  mischief  might  be  produced,  for  by 
the  statute  a  casting  voice  was  given  to 
the  Chairman,  but  if  this  rule  was  not  per- 
sisted in,  who  would  have  the  power  of 
deciding?  There  would  have  been  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  the  case  if  the  noble 
Lord  had  followed  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  and  had  applied  to  the  House,  for 
on  leave  having  been  obtained,  he  might 
have  absented  himself  from  the  Committee 
on  the  ground  of  illness,  and  a  new 
Chairman  might  have  been  appointed.  It 
would  only  have  been  doing  that  in  a 
legal  and  formal  way,  which  had  been 
done  informally.  This  case  was  not  that 
of  an  election  of  a  new  Chairman,  but 
only  of  the  transfer  of  the  office  from  one 
individual  to  another,  without  proper  au- 
thority. Then,  another  question  arose  as 
to  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  any 
act  of  the  Committee.  Supposing  they  had 
come  to  the  vote,  and  the  right  of  the 
Chairman  to  give  the  casting  vote  should 
occur,  the  House  would  have  to  consider 
whetherthe  acts  of  the  Committee  were  void 
in  consequence  of  that  act  of  the  Chairman. 
Those  acts  which  were  merely  ministerial, 
he  thought,  would  not  be  void,  but  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  if  they  came  to 
vote,  their  proceedings  must  be  deemed 
to  be  illegal,  and  in  consequence  they 
roust  be  held  void. 

Mr.  R,  Steuart  said,  that  a  Committee 
could  only  communicate  to  the  House 
through  a  chairman,  and  this  officer  could 
only  be  appointed  by  the  Committee. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
case,  therefore,  the  House  could  not  inter- 
fere. 

Mr.  Goulbum  said,  that  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  experience  he  had  never 
known  an  instance  in  which  the  chairman 
originally  elected  by  a  Committee  was 
deposed,  and  another  chosen  in  his  stead. 
If  the  chairman  were  prevented  by  serious 
illness  from  attending,  the  chairman's 
seat  then  became  vacant,  and  the  Com- 
mittee might  proceed  to  elect  another  hon. 
Member  of  their  body  to  preside  over 
them;  and  having  done  so,  report  the 
fact  to  the  House.  The  House  would 
then  deal  with  it.  But  if  the  system  of 
deposing  chairmen  were  adopted — if  they 
changed  a  chairman  to-day,  they  might 
also  change  their  chairman  at  any  other 
time ;  and  a  regular  contest  of  parties  in 
the  Committee  might  thus  arise.  The 
chairman  of  this  CommiUee  had  committed 


an  error  in  practice,  which  it  was  expedi- 
ent for  the  House  to  set  right. 

The  Attorney. General  said,  that  the 
House  had  no  power  whatever  to  control 
the  election  of  the  chairman  of  a  Com- 
mittee. The  facts  of  this  case  he  believed 
to  be,  that  the  Committee  had  elected  a 
chairman,  who  had  since  intimated  his 
wish  to  resign.  It  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Committee  that  his  re- 
signation should  be  accepted,  and  another 
chairman  was  unanimously  elected  in  his 
stead.  In  his  humble  opinion,  that  indi- 
vidual was  properly  elected ;  for,  although 
he  quite  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  that 
a  chairman  once  elected  could  not  be  de- 
posed, still  he  apprehended  that  a  chair- 
man might  resign,  and  that  a  new  election 
might,  under  such  circumstances,  take 
place,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Speaker  in 
that  House  might  resign,  when  the  election 
of  his  successor  would  immediately  follow. 
Such  would  also  be  the  case  in  a  Com- 
mittee, unless  the  act  of  Parliament  for- 
bade that  practice.  It  must  be  clearly 
shown,  that  the  act  of  Parliament  stated, 
that  the  chairman  once  elected  must  still 
remain  in  that  situation  until  the  report  of 
the  Committee  was  finally  sent  in.  Now, 
the  act  contained  provisions  for  the  ap« 
pointment  of  a  new  chairman  in  the  cases 
of  death  and  of  indispensable  absence 
occasioned  by  illness ;  but  it  contained 
no  provision  whatever  for  the  case  of 
resignation. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  P.  Mildmay,  a 
witness  was  called  in  and  examined  :  He 
stated,  that  he  was  the  medical  attendant 
of  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor;  he  had  seen 
his  Lordship  that  afternoon ;  he  was  too 
unwell  to  attend  his  duties  as  a  Member 
of  the  Committee ;  his  indisposition  was 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  would  be  greatly 
aggravated  by  his  attendance  in  the  Com- 
mittee ;  he  was  confined  to  his  House  that 
day,  but  not  to  his  room. 

The  Speaker:  What  is  the  nature  of 
his  indisposition  ? — It  is  an  irritation,  of  a 
nature  that  would  be  aggravated  by  his 
coming  out. 

The  Speaker:  Do  you  think  that  he 
will  be  able  to  attend  in  two  or  three 
days? — I  think  not. 

Mr.  Sergeant /acA:507i :  Are  you  of  the 
medical  profession  ? — I  am  a  surgeon. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson :  Can  you  state 
what  his  complaint  is?  [**  Oh,  oh!" 
and  "  Withdraw ! "]— Witness  withdrew, 
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Viscount  Howich  would  appeal  to  the 
House  whether  this  was  not  an  unusual 
mode  of  examination  towards  a  medical 
man  called  to  that  bar?  He  thought,  that 
there    was    ample    evidence    before    the 
House,  that  the  noble  Lord  was  not  able 
to  attend.     Of  all  the  manifestations  of 
party  feeling  that  had  ever  been  shown  in 
that  House,  he  thought  that  that  just  ex- 
hibited was  the  most  extraordinary,  and 
he  could  not  believe,  that  any  Gentlemen 
in  that  House  could  have  carried  their 
feelings  to  such  an  extent  as  had  been 
shuwii.     When  an  honourable  man  stated 
that  he  was  not  able  to  attend  a  Com- 
mittee, and  when  that  statement  was  con- 
firmed on  oath  by  a  medical  practitioner, 
he  did  not  think  any  person  would   insist 
upon  carrying  that  examination  further ; 
and,  with  a  total  disregard  to  all  delicacy, 
press  questions  into  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint under  which  the  noble  Lordlaboured. 
The  noble  Lord  could  have  no  other  cause 
than  illness  fur  not  attending  the  Com- 
mittee, and  he  would  put  it  to  the   good 
feeling  of  the  House  whether  such  a  line 
f)f  examination  should  be  persevered  in  ? 
He,  for  one,  objected  to  such  a  course  of 
examination  being  persisted  in. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson  felt  called  upon 
to  make  a  few  observations  in  answer  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord.    He 
should  regret  showing  a  want  of  proper 
feeling  or  any  deficiency  in  point  of  deli- 
cacy, but  he  had  asked  the  question  be- 
cause he  thought  that  the  public  had  a 
right  to  be  satisfied  on  this  point,  and  he 
also  thought,  that  he  heard  the  Speaker 
ask   the   nature  of  the   complaint   under 
which  the  noble  Lord  suffered.     He  did 
not  hear  that  question  put  from  the  chair 
answered,  and  having  but  a  short  experi- 
ence in  that  House,  he  conceived  that  no 
question  would  be  addressed  to  a  witness 
from  the  chair  which  should  not  be  ans- 
wered.    The  noble  Lord  said,  that  they 
had  the  word  of  an  honourable  man  that 
he  was  too  unwell  to  attend,  and  that  that 
should  satisfy  the  House;  but  if  that  were 
the  case,  why  were  they  to  go  through 
the  form  of  calling  a  medical   man  and 
examining  him  on  oath,  and  to  allow  him 
to  give   no  information   on   the  subject  ? 
He  should   not  address  a  question  to  a 
medical  attendant  which  he  did  not  con- 
ceive that  person  was  bound  to  answer, 
and    he   could   tell   the   House   that  the 
public  looked  with  anxiety  and  jealousy 
at  their  proceedings  as  regarded  election 


Committees.     With  regard  to  the  impiitA- 
tion   that   had  been  thrown  out  by  the 
noble  Lord  of  being  actuated  by  pvly 
feeling,  he   would  undoubtedly  say  that 
there  was  no  party  feeling  in  the  inquiry 
on  his  side  of  the  House.     He  repeated 
that  he  and  others  on  hit  tide  of  the 
House  were  not  actuated  by  party  feelings. 
The  House  might  dispose  of  the  matter  at 
it  thought  (it,  but  he  should  not  pereeveia 
in  the  question  he  had  put  to  the  witneaa. 
The  Attorney 'General  said,  that  if  any 
hon.  Gentleman  thought  that  the  question 
should  be  put  to  the  witness,  of  course  he 
could  insist  on  its  being  answered.     Bat 
would  it  not  be  disrespectful  to  the  noMe 
Lord,  as  well  as  a  want  of  delicacy^  to  in* 
sist  on  a  reply  ?     Since  the  question  waa 
put  from  the  Chair,  the  medical  man  said 
that  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor  was  so  ill  aa 
to  be  unable  to  attend  in  his  place.    After 
such  evidence,  he  put  it  to  the  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  whether  they  would  per- 
sist in  this  line  of  examination. 

Mr.  Goulbum  would  not  have  said  one 
word  upon  the  subject  had  it  not  been  ftw 
the  language  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secre- 
tary at  War.  The  noble  Lord  had  taxed 
his  side  of  the  House  with  being  actoated 
in  deciding  on  that  subject  by  party  viewa 
and  party  feelings.  What  had  that  aide 
of  the  House  to  gain  by  the  keeping  Lord 
Robert  Grosvenor  on  the  Committee  f  If 
there  was  any  party  feeling,  they  shonld 
be  most  anxious  to  facilitate  his  removal 
from  the  Committee,  because  the  noMe 
Lord  came  down  the  other  night  and 
voted  in  the  majority  on  the  queatioa 
respecting  the  government  of  Canada^ 
which  retained  the  present  Administratioa 
in  office.  He  saw  the  noble  Lord  on  that 
occasion,  and  as  he  knew  him,  he  waa  glad 
to  see  him  in  improved  health;  he  waa 
now  sorry  to  find  that  it  was  otherwiae. 
If,  therefore,  they  were  actuated  by  parly 
feelings,  they  should  be  anxious  to  have 
the  noble  Lord  removed  from  the  Cooi* 
mittco,  and  there  was  nothing  in  thequea- 
tion  of  his  hon*  and  learned  Friendp  the 
Member  for  Bandon,  which  entitled  the 
noble  Lord  to  put  such  a  construction  on 
it.  The  question  had  been  put  from  the 
Chair,  and  no  answer  had  been  returned 
to  it ;  and  his  hon.  Friend  did  that  which 
was  his  obvious  course — he  repeated  the 
question,  and  the  noble  Lord  oppoaita 
was  pleased  to  make  an  attack  on  him. 

Viscount  Howick  said,  that  when  faa 
rose  to  object  to  the  question,  he  did- net 
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think  of  imputiog  to  the  bon.  and  learned 
Member  individually  bis  being  actuated  by 
partv  feelings^  but  he  wished  to  put  it  to 
the  non.  Member  himself,  if  be  had  not 
inadvertently  asked  a  question  which  was 
not  necessary  ?  What  led  him  to  impute 
party  feeling  was  the  shout  of  doubt  and 
taunting  cheer  which  he  heard  spread 
from  one  end  of  those  benches  to  the 
other  when  he  said  that  he  was  sure  the 
House  would  feel,  that  the  examination 
had  been  carried  far  enough. 

Sir  jR.  IngUs  observed,  that  the  noble 
Lord,  in  no  measured  terms,  had  stigma* 
tised  that  side  of  the  House  with  want  of 
delicacy  and  party  spirit,  and  as  he  was 
one  of  those  who  called  <*  order ! "  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  the  noble  Lord  accused 
the  Speaker  as  much  as  hon.  Members  on 
the  Opposition  benches,  and  he  had  in- 
tended to  rise  and  defend  the  Chair  from 
the  noble  Lord,  who  was  cheered  by  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  when  the  noble  Lord 
accused  him  and  his  Friends  of  a  want  of 
delicacy  in  persisting  in  putting  a  question 
which  had  been  put  from  the  Chair.  If 
the  noble  Lord  thought  fit  to  retract  the 
chargey  he  would  say  no  more  ;  if  not,  he 
should  call  upon  the  Speaker  to  desire  that 
some  explanation  might  be  given  of  the 
charge  affecting  the  whole  of  his  side  of 
the  House.  The  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site might  be  regardless  of  the  charge  of 
want  of  delicacy,  but  he  desired  the  noble 
Lord  to  explain  what  he  i^eant  by  such  a 
charge. 

Mr.  Warburton  had  no  doubt  that  the 
question,  as  originally  put  by  the 
Speaker^  was  perfectly  regular;  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  witness,  a  profes- 
sional man,  avoided  speaking  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease  made  him  con> 
ceive  that  the  gentleman  had  a  delicacy, 
as  to  professional  confidence,  in  answering 
the  question.  He  thought  that,  at  any 
rate,  the  question  should  not  be  pressed. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson  said,  that  if  he 
had  hud  the  slightest  notion  that  there 
was  any  objection  to  the  question  being 
answered,  he  would  not  have  pressed  it. 

Mr.  Mildmay  moved^  that  Lord  Robert 
Grosyenor  should  be  excused  from  further 
attendance  on  the  Carlo w  Election  Com- 
mittee. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Corn-Laws.]]  Mr.  VUUers  rose  to 
make  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice  coDcemiog  the  Corn-laws.    He  waa 


well  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  inltriit 
belonging  to  this  question— of  the  great 
importance  of  it  to  the  country  at  large^— » 
and  of  his  own  utter  incompetency  to  do 
justice  to  it     He  might  be  asked,  how  il 
happened  that  a  person  of  his  humble  pre* 
tensions  should  take  upon    himself   the 
doty  of  bringing  a  question  of  this  import* 
ant  character  before  the  House;  but  be 
would  not  stop  to    inquire  whether,  oo 
such  a  subject,  the  ability  of  the  advocate 
was  likely  to  influence  success.    If  how* 
ever,  in  bringing  the  question  forwardythe 
fitness  of  the  advocate  was  to  form  a  prin* 
cipal  consideration,  all  he  could  say  wai, 
that  his  name  would  not  have  been  seen 
in  connection  with  a  subject  of  such  great 
and  vital  importance.    But  the  questioB 
was,  not  what  business  he  had  to  bring  it 
forward,  but  why  was  it  that  the  intelligeot 
manufacturing  and  commercial  comma- 
nity  of  the  country  deemed  it  essential  to 
their  interests  that  it  should  be  brought' 
under  discussion  in  that  House.    Those 
to  whom  the  elective  franchise  had   been 
given  by  the  Reform  Bill,   deemed  the 
Corn-laws  one  of  the  gpreatest  wrongs  of 
the  unreformed  Parliament,  and  the  reason 
why  they  had  sought  the  franchise  was, 
because  it  would  enable  them  to  test  the 
disposition  of  the  new  Parliament  on  this 
subject.  He  appeared  there  as  the  humble 
organ  of  the  opinions  of  those  who  wished 
these  laws  altered,  and  although  he  had  no 
personal  pretensions  of  his  own  to  enforce 
his  views,  still  he  would  not  shrink  from 
expressing  it  as  his  opinion,  that  of  all  the 
wrongs  which  the  unreformed  Parliament 
had  inflicted — of  all  the  errors  and  iuiust* 
ice  of  that  body,  these  unrighteous  laws, 
which  raised  the  price,  while  they  limited 
the  amount,  of  human  subsistence,  were 
the    roost  shameful    and  injurious.     He 
might  be  told,  that  it  was  idle  to  moot 
such  a  matter  at  the  present  moment,  and 
that  he  could  have  no  prospect  of  success. 
He  was  not  blind  to  the  fact,  but  still  he 
thought  the  people  had  a  right  to  seek  for 
justice  from  that  House.     He  was  one  of 
those  who  shared  in  the  opinion,  that  con- 
stant changes  in  the  constitution  of  the 
country  tended  only  to  evil,  and,  there- 
fore, he  was  not  friendly  to  any  change 
which  was  not  recommended  by  obvious 
necessity.    The  time  would  arrive  when 
the  removal  of  those  laws  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  Legislature ;  and 
when  it  did,  neither  that  nor  the  otiier 
Ho«tse  of  Parliament  cooU  witUiold  froBH 
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tbe  people  the  juslice  they  demanded  by 
means  of  either  privileges  or  power.  He 
could  not  shut  bis  eyes  to.  the  fact,  that 
numbers  were  daily  withdrawing  their 
conBdence  from  the  Legislature  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  dealt  with  this 
question,  but  he  called  on  them  to  give 
some  little  consideration  to  the  wishes  of 
those  whom  they  would  require  to  check 
and  repress,  should  violence  make  its  ap- 
pearance amongst  them.  He  heard  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  that  the  people 
despaired  of  redress.  Instead  of  relaxing 
the  bonds  of  those  who  had  passed  these 
laws,  the  Reform  Bill  had  strengthened 
them ;  and  now  the  people  began  to  see 
that  no  alternative  would  be  left  to  them 
but  that  of  extorting  from  their  fears  what 
they  denied  to  justice.  The  people  com- 
plained that  the  House  postponed  and 
neglected  the  interests  of  the  country  at 
large  in  order  to  favour  that  class  which 
#  was  most  prevailing  in  the  two  branches 
of  the  Legislature;  but  he  trusted  that 
they  would  now  enter  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question  with  all  the  favour 
and  attention  which  it  deserved.  It  might 
be  said,  that  this  was  not  a  fit  time  to 
bring  forward  the  question,  because  there 
was  no  excitement  on  the  subject.  But  he 
thought  that  it  was  not  wise  to  postpone 
the  consideration  of  so  important  a  ques- 
tion until  there  would  be  neither  calmness 
nor  leisure  to  discuss  it.  He  considered 
this  a  seasonable  time  to  bring  forward 
this  question,  when  funds  were  raised  for 
enabling  labourers  to  emigrate  to  countries 
where  they  might  obtain  the  food  which 
they  could  not  obtain  at  home.  When  in 
Parliament  and  out  of  Parliament  so  many 
were  standing  forth  as  the  advocates  of 
the  oppressed  poor  and  the  enslaved  fac- 
tory children,  had  he  not  a  right  to  call 
upon  all  those  to  support  his  motion  ?  He 
could  not  believe,  that  those  who  obtained 
seats  in  that  House,  and  consideration 
out  of  it,  by  professions  of  sympathy  for 
the  poor,  under  the  rigours  of  the  Poor- 
law,  would  now  shrink  from  sustaining 
their  cause.  He  would  now  proceed  to 
state  the  grounds  on  which  he  believed 
the  Corn-laws  oppressive  and  injurious. 
He  would  first  inquire  into  the  purpose 
and  principle  of  the  Corn-laws.  He 
believed  that  their  purpose  was  protection 
to  the  landed  interest,  and  that  they  were 
only  justified  on  the  ground  of  expediency. 
It  was  alleged,  that  the  British  farmer 
could  not  compete  with  the  foreign  grower 


without  protection.  Nonry  wbat  did  this 
protection  mean  ?  If  security  agaiatt 
danger,  be  would  readily  assent  to  the 
definition ;  but  that  was  not  the  case. 
What,  then,  was  it?  Why,  an  evil  to  tbe 
community  at  large,  though  an  adfantage 
to  the  landed  interest ;  and  it  was  agaiost 
such  a  principle  that  he  had  to  contend, 
because  he  thought  it  not  only  indefinite 
but  unjust.  The  effect  of  machinery  had 
been  considerable  in  extending  production  ; 
but  he  believed  all  those  discoveries  which 
"went  to  economise  labour  were  attended 
with  ruin,  inconvenience,  and  distress,  to 
those  who  were  superseded  by  such  means 
in  their  employments.  They  had  not 
received  any  protection  or  compensatioa 
for  the  injury  done  to  them,  though  the 
Legislature  had  given  rewards  and  en- 
couragement to  those  who  invented  ma^ 
chinery  for  economising  labour,  with  a 
view  to  reduction  in  the  price  of  articles 
of  manufacture.  Was  this  fair?  Did 
not  the  argument  applicable  to  machinery 
equally  apply  to  all  other  cases  where  em- 
ployment was  superseded  ?  When  the 
labourers  complained  of  tbe  effects  of 
machinery,  they  were  told,  that  they  were 
ignorant  of  their  own  interests^  inasmach 
as  the  use  of  machinery  rather  increased 
than  diminished  labour.  True;  but  then 
this  was  applicable  to  a  whole  class,  and 
not  to  an  individual.  There  was,  he 
believed,  no  instance  where  human  em- 
ployment had  been  superseded  in  which 
great  distress  was  not  occasioned.  He 
might  mention  many,  but  he  would  only 
take  that  of  the  press.  Now,  what  was 
the  effect  produced  in  Paris  by  the  appli- 
cation of  machinery  to  the  business  of 
printing  ?  Why,  that  6,000  persons  were 
rendered  destitute.  No  doubt  tbe  use  of 
machinery  had  led  to  the  employment  of 
60,000  persons  in  that  business,  bat 
because  that  was  the  case,  did  it  follow 
that  the  6,000  persons  whom  it  had 
deprived  of  employment  were  not  injured  t 
It  was  well  known  that  men  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  passing  from  one  em- 
ployment to  another.  The  truth  of  this 
observation  was  strikingly  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  the  hand-loom  weavers,  who 
had  remained  in  great  distress  ever  since 
Dr.  Cart  Wright's  invention  came  into  use* 
This  invention  superseded  their  employ- 
ment. He  might  be  told,  that  prirate 
inconvenience  must  yield  to  public  gfood, 
but  he  should  like  to  know  whether^  if 
the  people  were  sufficiently  powerful,  they 
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could  not  insist  upon  protection  in  this  or 
any  other  instance  ?  Suppose^  for  exam- 
ple, there  was  a  majority  of  hand-loom 
weavers  in  that  and  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  would  they  not,  in  such 
a  case,  prohibit  the  power-looms,  or,  at 
all  events,  enact  that,  until  the  cloth 
produced  by  hand  labour  had  reached 
a  certain  price,  that  produced  by  power 
should  bear  a  fluctuating  amount  of 
duty?  He  could  see  no  difference  be- 
tween the  case  of  the  hand-loom  weavers 
and  that  of  the  landowners,  and  he 
thought  that  the  argument  applicable  to 
the  one  was  equally  applicable  to  the 
other.  This  might  be  regarded  as  mere 
political  economy,  and  it  might  be  said 
that,  although  such  abstract  notions  might 
do  in  France,  they  would  not  answer  in 
England.  Suppose  a  plan  for  heating 
their  chambers  without  the  expense  of 
coals  were  invented,  he  should  like  to 
know  what  would  be  said  by  the  coal- 
owners.  Would  they  not  call  for  pro- 
tection, like  the  landowners,  and  would 
they  not  support  their  claims  by  argu- 
ments equally  strong?  Happily,  how- 
ever, they  were  only  a  small  body,  as  the 
disposition  in  favour  of  monopoly  which 
they  had  evinced  showed  what  they  would 
do  if  they  were  as  powerful  as  the  land- 
owners. If  the  House  would  resolve 
itself  into  Committee  he  should  certainly 
move  for  a  repeal  of  the  whole  of  the 
duties  on  corn,  nor  would  he  be  deterred 
from  doing  so  by  the  argument  that  one 
object  of  the  protection  which  they 
afforded  was  the  keeping  up  of  the  re- 
venue of  the  country.  It  would  be  un- 
just and  unwise  where  the  home  article 
was  taxed  to  allow  the  foreign  article, 
which  was  not  taxed,  to  compete  with 
it ;  but  he  denied  that  the  Corn-laws 
operated  as  a  protection  to  the  revenue. 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  glass  trade,  he 
would  admit,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
allow  untaxed  glass  to  come  into  com- 
petition with  glass  which  was  taxed,  but 
the  question  was  very  different  when  they 
came  to  the  question  of  land.  Land  was 
of  diflferent  fertility.  Some  land  would 
produce  only  one  bushel  the  acre,  while 
other  land  would  yield  as  much  as  thirty. 
The  taxation,  therefore,  fell  very  diflfer- 
ently,  and  they  should  take  care  that 
they  were  not  giving  a  bounty  to  some 
as  well  as  a  protection  to  others.  He 
was  prepared  to  contend  that  the  revenue 
derived  no  advantage  from   this  protec- 


tion, and  that  it  relied  more  upon  imports 
and  exports  than  upon  the  amount  of 
taxation  paid  by  the  landowners*  He 
thought  the  noble  Lord  opposite  could 
not  deny  this.  It  was  no  doubt  true,  that 
there  were  fallacies  abroad  on  this  subject ; 
but  he  must  fairly  say^  that  he  regarded 
the  monopoly  not  only  as  without  excuse, 
but  as  an  insult  and  an  injury.  There  was 
no  mystery  about  the  revenue,  and  he 
should  wish  those  who  said  it  would 
suffer,  to  point  out  the  particular  branch 
in  which  the  deficiencies  would  occur. 
With  respect  to  the  Customs  and  Excise, 
did  they  not  give  three-fourths,  or  seventy- 
two  per  cent.,  of  the  whole  revenu  e;and 
could  it  be  contended  that  those  branches 
would  sustain  any  diminution  if  the 
monopoly  of  the  Corn-laws  were  abolished  ? 
He  thought  it  could  not.  He  wished  to 
show  to  what  extent  the  country  was 
indebted  tt)  the  landed  interest  relatively 
to  the  commercial  interest  with  respect  to 
their  contributions  to  the  revenues  of  the 
country.  In  the  cotton  manufacture  alone 
it  appeared,  that  there  were  upwards  of 
seventeen  millions  annually  paid  in  wages ; 
and  when  this  amount  was  paid  in  wages 
to  the  consumers  of  other  produce  by  one 
branch  of  manufactures  alone,  could  it  be 
any  longer  said,  that  we  were  indebted 
to  the  Corn-laws  for  the  maintenance  of 
our  Excise  revenue  ?  It  was  a  fact  well 
known,  that  at  those  periods  in  which 
our  manufactures  were  in  the  most 
flourishing  state,  our  Excise  was  most 
fruitful ;  and  why,  when  this  was  proved 
to  be  the  case,  should  they  make  the 
productive  classes  pay  more  for  the  food 
that  they  consumed  than  was  necessary 
for  any  public  good  ?  Now  with  respect 
to  the  assessed  taxes.  He  would  ask, 
did  the  landlords  pay  more  of  the  assessed 
taxes  than  the  commercial  and  industrious 
classes  of  the  community  ?  No  such  thing, 
for,  on  the  contrary,  the  landowners  and 
the  agricultural  classes  were  relieved  from 
many  kinds  of  taxation  which  other  classes 
in  the  country  had  to  pay.  They  were 
relieved  from  the  House  tax,  from  the 
window  tax,  from  the  horse  tax,  from  a  tax 
on  dogs,  and  from  a  tax  as  they  all  knew, 
as  when  land  passed  by  descent,  while,  oq 
the  contrary,  the  inheritors  of  personal 
property  were  subject  to  the  payment  of 
the  probate  duty  and  taxes  of  that  nature. 
He  contended,  that  the  landowners  in 
whose  favour  those  Corn-laws  were  main, 
tained  did  not  contribute  equally  to  tb«^ 
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support  of  the  revenue  with  other  classes 
of  the  community.     The    relation  which 
they  bore  to   the    other   classes   of  the 
community   was    supposed  to  be  twenty 
eight  per  cent.,  though  the  usual  calcula- 
tion was,  that  the  relation  was  one  fourth. 
Could  they  show,  that  they    contributed 
to  the   burthens   of  the  country    in  the 
same  proportion?     Were    they   able    to 
y  show,  thai  the  maintenance  of  the  revenue 
depended  more  on  them  than  on  others, 
and  that    they   were  thereby  entitled  to 
consideration    with    respect   to  those  ex- 
emptions   which    (hey    enjoyed    at     the 
expense  of  the  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity ?     Let  the  advocates  of  the  landed 
interest  come  forward  to  prove  a  proposition 
of  this  kind,  and  he  would  be  prepared 
to  prove  the  contrary.     There  were  some 
persons  who  were  ready  on  all  occasions 
of  this  kind  to   fall  back  on   the  local 
charges.     He   would  be  glad   to  hear  a 
statement  to  the  effect,  that  the  Corn-laws 
should  be  maintained  as  an  indemnity  to 
the  landed  interest    for    the    share    that 
they  contributed  to  the  supporiof  those 
local  charges.     But   these  charges   were 
charges  that  we  fixed  on  visible  property, 
and    on    other  property     besides     land. 
There    were  many  cases    in    which   the 
land  was  exempt  from  charges  for  which 
the  small  tradesman   was    heavily  taxed. 
The    landowners    complained,   that  they 
were  liable  exclusively  to  the  payment  of 
the  county-rates  and  of  high-way  rates ; 
but  this  complaint  of  theirs,  as  they  them- 
selves knew,  was  most  unfounded.     Those 
rates  fell  on  houses  as  well  as  on  land,  and 
it  was  not   so  much  the  landowners  on 
whom   they  were  charged,  as  the  house- 
holders.    Besides,    he    begged    leave    to 
remind  the  country  Gentlemen,  that  dur- 
ing the  last   three  years  the  agricultural 
interest  had  been  relieved  of  many  burdens 
to  which  it  had   been  formerly  exposed. 
To  say  nothing  of  minor  taxes  which  had 
been  repealed,  was  it  not  notorious  that 
within  that  time  half  of  the  county-rates 
had    been   charged   on   the  consolidated 
fund? — that  the   New   Poor-law  had  di- 
minished the  poor-rates  to  nearly  one-half 
of  their  former  amount?     And  that  the 
value  of  land  had  been  greatly  increased 
in  every  part  of  England  by  the  operation 
of  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act.    He  as- 
serted, that  such  had  been  the  consequence 
of  the  Tithe  Commutaion  Act;    and 
the  landowners  had  *         thus  bem 
be  thought,  that  «rt  o 


community  who  suffered  from  the  oppras- 
sion  of  the  Corn-laws  should  have  iome 
indemnity  or  relief  in  return.  "  Bui/'  said 
the  landowners,  "  we  are  entitled  to  pro* 
tection,    as    the    malt-tax    preaies  mors 
heavily    upon   us  than   upon  the    other 
classes,  and  as  it  also  prevents  ufl  from 
selling  so  much  of  our  barley  as  we  should 
sell  were  it  not  in   existence."    Now  he 
denied  that  proposition  entirely  ;  but,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  true,  what  inference  had 
he  a  right  to  draw  from  it  ?    Surely  thw— 
that  if  the  malt-tax  pressed  heavily  on  the 
agricultural  interest,  the  bread-tax  praased 
heavily  on  the  other  classes,  and  that  if 
the  agricultural  interest  had  a  right  to  say, 
''  Take  off  the  malt-tax  and  we  shall  sail 
more  of  our  barley,"  other  interests  had  a 
right  to  say,  "  Take  off  the  bread-tax»  and 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  buy  and  yoa  to  aell 
more  wheat."     Unfortunately  the  land- 
owners had  at  present  a  monopoly  of  both 
wheat  and  barley ;  they  bad  even  mora  ■■ 
for  they  had  a  monopoly  of  the  market 
and  the   land.     But,  said  others  of  tha 
country  gentlemen,  "  We  must  have  pro- 
tection, because  it  is  as  much  a  part  of 
our  system  as  it   is  a   part   of  the  ma* 
nufaciuring     system     of   the    country.* 
Now,  what  was  the  principle  of  this  argn* 
ment,    if  indeed  argument  it    could  ba 
called?      Was  it  any  other   than   tbiaf 
**  If  you,  the  manufacturers,  feel  yonr* 
selves  at  liberty  to   take   that  from  tha 
country  to  which   you  have  no  just  right 
so  too  do  we,  the  country  gentlemen." 
But  did  the  matter  rest  here?     No.     Tha 
manufacturer  had  only   a  protection   of 
20  or  at  most  of  30  per  cent,  whilst  tha 
landowner  had  a  protection  of  80  if  not 
100  per  cent.     The    mannfactorera    of 
Great  Britain  did  not  wish  for  protection  ; 
they  repudiated  the  principle  of  impoaing 
duties  in  order  to  give  their  productions 
an  undue  preference  over  those  of  other 
countries.     The  imposition  of  such  dntias 
greatly  enhance  the  cost  of  production, 
and  they  were  of  no  real  service  in  aaen- 
ring  a  market  for  the  staple  manufactaica 
of  this  country,  as  that  object  was  anffi- 
ciently  attained  by  their  superior  qualify 
and  cheapness.     It  was  said,  that  it  wm 
necessary  to  maintain  the  corn  lawa  aa  a 
political|institution — that  they  were  esean* 
tial  to  the  preservation  of  our  old  oonatfr* 
tutional  system;  but  this  was  an  aim- 
nent  which  had  no  weight  with  him.*    He 
«eht  that  the  resources  of  a  coontrj 
be  developed  with  the  greatsal  t^ 
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vantage  by  employing  the  population  in 
those  pursuits  which  the  natural  capabi- 
«  lities  of  the  'country  pointed  out  as  best 
fitted  for  them.     It  was  generally  calcu- 
lated, that  62,000,000  quarters  of  grain 
were  produced  in  this  country.     Of  these, 
he  would  estimate  that  26,000,000  were 
consumed  by  the  agriculturists,  and  that 
the  remaining  26,000,000  were   brought 
to  market  for  sale.     He  believed  it  was 
calculated   that  the  agriculturists   would 
lose  12s.  on  each  quarter  in  the  event  of 
the   ports    being    opened.      Taking    the 
quantity    of  wheat   sold   at    26,000,000 
quarters,  the  total  loss  to  the  agricultu- 
rists, if  the  Corn-laws  were  repealed,  would 
be  15,600,000/.     It  was  plain,  then,  that 
this  represented  the  sum  now  paid  annu- 
ally by  the  country  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Corn- laws,  a  sum    which  was  taken 
from  the  pockets  of  the  industrious  classes 
to  enrich  the  landed  interest.     Surely  it 
was  a  waste  of  ingenuity  to  cut  down  un- 
important estimates,  to  reduce  the  salaries 
of  ill-paid  public  servants,  and  to  carry 
a  searching  and  sometimes  misplaced  econo- 
my into  every  department  of  Governmen  , 
while  such  an  enormous  abuse  as  this,  such 
a  prodigal  waste   of  public  money,    was 
suffered  to  continue.     The  expense  of  the 
army  and  navy  was  immensely  increased 
by  the  Corn-laws.     In  the  Victualling  De- 
partment, the  loss  to  the  country  had  been 
stated  at    from    600,000/.   to   700,000/. 
Yet,   while   such  sums  were  expended  to 
keep  up  a  pernicious  monopoly,  Govern- 
ment had  so  much  reduced  the  pay  of  the 
public  servants,  as  to  make  it  no  longer 
desirable  for  any  man  of  station  in  society 
to  seek  employment  in  the  service  of  his 
country.     While  the  officers  of  every  pub- 
lic department  of  the  army  and  navy  were 
underpaid,  who  would  have  believed,  that 
the  people  of  this  country  consented  to 
sacrifice  from  15,000,000/.  to  16,000,000/. 
annually,  not  to  gain  a  single  six-pence  of 
revenue,   but  to    augment  the  opulence 
of  a  small  class  of  the  community.     He 
should  detain  the  House  too  long  were  he 
to   trace  the  injurious   operation  of  the 
Corn-laws  on  the  various  branches  of  our 
commerce,  but  he  could  not  avoid  point- 
ing out  their  effect  in  increasing  the  ex- 
pense   of  the    mercantile   navy   of  Bri- 
tain.    The  expense  of  provisioning  ships 
was     one    of   the    principal     difficulties 
which    the    shipowners   of  this   country 
had    to   encounter    in    competing    with 
foreigoen.      If  the  Corn-laws  were  re- 


pealed, this  source  of  expenditure  would 
be  removed,  and  British  shipping  would 
come  fairly  and  successfully  into  competi- 
tion with  that  of  the  Continent  and  North 
America.     The  foreign  trade  of  this  coun- 
try was  the  principal  source  of  its  revenue 
and  the  main  prop  of  its  greatness,  and 
the  chief  materials  from  which  it  was  car- 
ried   on   were    its    manufactures.      The 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain  had  enabled 
its  Government  to  carry  on  a  war  at  an 
immense  expense  against  the  united  power 
of  Europe.     Would   it  be  believed,  that 
Parliament  had  bnrthened  these  manufac* 
tures  with  an  immense  weight  of  taxation, 
the  direct  tendency  of  which  was  to  offer 
a  premium  on  the  consumption  of  foreign 
products,  and  to  drive  British  capitalists 
to  seek  an  investment  for  their  money  in 
other  countries?    The  policy  of  a  former 
age  was  to  rely  exclusively  on  domestic 
trade,  and  to  discourage  foreign  commerce, 
but  it  was  time  that  Parliament,  if  they 
wished  to  maintain  the  pre-eminence  of 
the  British  manufacturers,  should  abandon 
this  mistaken  and  injurious  system,  which 
was    rapidly    converting    our    customers 
abroad  into  rivals.     Already,  our  manu- 
factures  had   been   entirely  driven  from 
some   markets,    and    were    undersold    in 
others.     By  obstinately  persisting  in  keep- 
ing up  this  relic  of  our  prohibitory  system, 
we  had  forced  other  states  to  have  recourse 
to    a    similar   policy.     Prussia    and   the 
United  States  had  established  tariffs,  im- 
posing oppressive  duties  on  many  important 
articles  of  British  manufacture  ;  and  there 
was  no  likelihood  that  those  powers  would 
be    induced  to  modify  them,  unless   we 
consented  to  take  their  raw  produce,  of 
which   the  staple   article   was   grain,   in 
return  for  our  manufactured  goods.     In 
1830,  Mr.  Huskisson  had  declared,  that 
these   and   other  injurious    consequences 
would   result  from  an   adherence  to  the 
restrictive  system,  and  his  predictions  had 
been  fully  verified.     He  would  appeal  to 
the  hon.   Members   for  Nottinghamshire 
and  Derbyshire,  though  he  had  no   ac- 
quaintance with  those  hon.  Members,  in 
proof  of  the  deep  distress  which  the  ma- 
nufacturers of  those  counties  felt,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  unable  to  compete  with 
the   foreign  manufacturer.      In  Notting- 
hamshire, the  trade  of  that  county  had 
been  to  a  great  extent  ruined  by  foreign 
competition  within  a  period  of  less  than 
the  last  ten  years.     There  was  twenty  per 
cent  difference  in  the  cost  of  produaog 
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hosiery  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  the  price 
at  which  they  were  able  to  import  manu* 
factured  hosiery  from  Saxony.  Conse- 
quently, it  was  found  more  advantageous 
to  import  foreign  hosiery.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was,  that  we  lost  a  branch 
of  trade  which  was  worth  900,000/. 
annually,  and,  in  the  two  counties  of 
Nottingham  and  Derby,  not  less  than 
40,000  persons  had,  within  a  few  years 
back,  been  employed  in  this  trade,  which 
was  now  nearly  ruined.  Forty  thousand 
persons  were  thus  reduced  to  a  state  of 
the  most  shocking  distress.  The  capital- 
ists of  this  country  could  not  compete  with 
foreign  manufacturers  from  the  compara- 

^  tire  dearness  of  living  in  this  country,  and 
the  consequence  was  the  extensive  intro- 
duction of  machinery  as  a  substitute  for 
human  labour,  and  the  great  increase  of 
unemployed  hands.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  with  the  cotton  trade ;  but  it 
roust  necessarily  extend  to  the  rest.  In 
France,  in  Switzerland,  and  various  other 
countries,  the  manufacturers  were  now 
successfully  competing  with  £ngland  in 
consequence  of  the  cheapness  of  food  and 
of  production,  and  would  in  a  short  time 
completely  exclude  us  from  the  Continental 
markets.  There  were  five  millions  of 
people  in  this  country  depending  on  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  and  nearly 
as  great  a  number  on  the  hardware  manu- 
facture. Could  hon.  Members  treat  their 
interests  lightly  ?  Several  witnesses  from 
Sheffield  had  proved,  that  manufacturers 
to  a  great  extent  had  left  that  town  and 
established  themselves  successfully  in  the 
Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia  ;    and  why  ? 

'  Because  bread  was  there  only  ]^d,  a 
pound,  and  beef  d|c2.,  whilst  the  corn 
monopolists  of  this  country  maintained  the 
prices  of  the  former  of  those  articles  at  3d. 
and  Ad,f  and  the  latter  at  7d,  and  Sd. ; 
this  was  the  reason  we  were  beaten  on  our 
strongest  ground.  But  the  question  was, 
of  what  value  to  the  country  was  its  foreign 
trade?  And,  on  this  subject,  he  did  hope 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  who  advocated  the 
Corn-laws  would  speak  out  in  the  course 
of  the  debate ;  because,  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  meet  a  manufacturer  who  did 
not  tell  him  that  the  Corn-laws  were  ruin- 
ing the  country.  He  had  collected  and 
sifted  all  the  evidence  he  could  find  with 
reference  to  foreign  trade,  and  he  was 
quite  convinced,  that  the  question  was, 
whether  they  would  have  foreign  trade  or 

^  Corn-laws.    But  when  the  catalogue  of 


evils  resulting  from  the  Coni-lawi  were 
summed  up,  he  wanted  to  know  when 
they  were  to  turn  for  the  beneBtt  of  thoee 
laws — for  cheering  results  to  the  com* 
munity  at  large  ?  Twenty- four  years  had 
now  passed  under  the  present  or  a  sltghtly 
modified  system  of  Corn-laws,  and  he 
wanted  to  know  what  had  been  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  country  had  received 
from  them  during  that  long  period  ? 
Where  was  the  class  which  could  speak 
to  the  beneficial  results  of  these  laws  at 
concerned  their  peculiar  interests  ?  Would 
the  landowners  come  forward  and  repre- 
sent themselves  as  a  happy,  prosperous^ 
and  contented  race?  They  had  never 
been  in  the  habit  of  representing  this  to 
be  their  condition.  Why,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  open  one  of  the  petitions  and  re- 
ports which  covered  the  shelves  of  their 
library  without  declaring  that  there  was 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  pernicious  effects 
of  these  laws.  Take  the  report  of  the 
Committee  which  sat  in  1821,  only  fire 
years  after  the  Corn-law  had  pasted ;  why, 
that  very  report  spoke  of  the  great  distress 
of  the  agricultural  body  which  that  law 
was  passed  to  prevent ;  and  what  did  the 
Committee  say  further?  Why,  thej  more 
than  hinted,  they  all  but  expreasedp  that  h 
was  the  operation  of  the  Corn-laws  which 
caused  this  distress.  And,  if  these  evils 
flowed  from  the  measure  of  1815,  he 
wanted  to  know  what  better  resalts  thev 
could  boast  of  from  the  law  of  1838? 
What  was  the  professed  object  of  the  law 
of  1828  ?  It  was  to  regulate  and  make 
steady  prices  of  corn.  Yet  so  for  was  it 
from  producing  these  effects,  so  far,  at 
least,  was  it  from  keeping  corn  steadily  at 
a  remunerating  price  to  the  grower,  that 
it  was  found  necessary,  between  1828  and 
1833,  to  appoint  several  Committees  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  agricultural  dis* 
tress.  Now,  he  would  say,  that  on  nothing 
did  the  well-being  of  the  farmer  depend 
more  than  on  steadiness  of  prices ;  but  he 
would  defy  any  human  being  to  sit  down 
and  devise  a  more  effectual  means  of 
bringing  about  unsteadiness  of  prices  than 
the  Corn-laws.  The  Corn-laws  promised 
the  farmer  that  he  should  have  a  certam 
price  for  his  produce,  but  did  they  proTida 
the  means  of  securing  to  him  that  price? 
They  promised  to  the  farmer  that  which 
they  could  not  fulfil ;  they  promised  hfan 
a  price  of  between  60s.  and  70s,  a  quarter 
for  his  wheat,  but  they  gare  no  security 
for  this ;  no  effectual  means  were  taken  U^. 
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keep  the  price  up  to  that  standard.    They 
did  not  guard  him  against  the  effects  of 
differences  of  the  seasons ;  against  differ- 
ences of  the  soil  as  between  this  country 
and  Ireland ;    against   improvements    in 
cropping  and   other    agricultural    opera- 
tions,  and  therefore  they   did   not    take 
any  effectual  means  to  secure  the  prices 
at  a  6xed  level.     He  found,  indeed,  that 
the  Dutch,  when  they  wanted  to  secure 
the  monopoly  of  spices  to  themselves,  were 
accustomed    to  destroy    great  quantities 
every   year,   and  he  said,  that   this  was 
something  intelligible.     He  did  not  say  it 
was  just,  but  it  was  at  least  intelligible, 
and  a  reasonable  mode  of  keeping  up  the 
price  :  but  in  this  country  no  means  what- 
ever were  taken  to  render  stable  the  prices 
of  agricultural  produce.     Now   this   was 
the  cause  of  all   the  distress  which  had 
prevailed  since  the  enactment  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  Corn.laws — namely,  that 
they  passed  a  law  assuring  the  farmer  that 
he  shall  have  705.  a  quarter  for  his  wheat, 
'  which  immediately  after  falls  to  36s, :  thus 
the  farmer  having  speculated  upon  the 
certainty  of  getting  nearly  twice  the  actual 
market  price  runs  in  debt  to  his  landlord, 
and   is  ultimately  ruined.     In  fact,  they 
had  raised  the  price  of  production^  and 
limited,  at  the  same  time,  the  field  for  the 
employment  of  capital.     But  then  they 
heard  of  the   landed  interest,  which  was 
supposed  in  that  House  to  include  both 
the  landowner  and  the  cultivator ;  and  it 
was   said,  that  to  repeal  the   Corn-laws 
would  throw  the  land   out  of  cultivation, 
and  destroy  the  labourer.     Now  he  would 
ask  hon.   Gentlemen  to   remember  what 
was    the  condition    of   the    agricultural 
labourer   throughout   the  country  in  the 
year  1830;  was  he  not  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  a  pauper?     Was  he  not  told,  that 
his  labour  was  not  wanted ;  and  was  he 
not  charged  in  roost  parishes  with  some 
offence  against  law  in  breaking  machinery? 
But    did    hon.  Gentlemen    care  for  the 
labourer   in   other  matters?     Would  not 
the  agricultural  labourers,  as  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  rather  desire  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  employment  of  machinery  than  to 
support   the   continuance  of  the  present 
system  of  Corn-laws  ?     He  had  heard  of 
the  steam-plough.     If  that  succeeded,  it 
would  throw  thousands  of  labourers  out  of 
employment,  but  he  did  not  expect,  that 
care  for  the  interests  of  that  class  would 
prevent   its   adoption.     The  labourer,  in 
fact,  could  not  be  held  to  be  in  any  way 


benefited  by  the  Corn-laws,  or  favourable 
to  the  continuance  of  them.     He  had  now 
proved,  that  two  branches  of  the  landed 
interest  were  inimical  to  the  Corn-laws— 
the  occupiers  and  the  labourers — and  the 
only  one  remaining  was  the  landholder. 
To  the  landholders  he  appealed  to  repeal 
thelaw,  and  thus  relieve  the  country  from 
a  grievous  injury  and  themselves  from  a 
serious  charge.     He  could  show,  that  the 
landholders  would  not  be  .injured  by  the 
repeal,  but  he  would  not  take  that  ground ; 
he  asked  for  it  as  a  repeal  of  a  great  public 
wrong;  and,  being  such,  the  greater  the 
injury  to  individuals  the  more  strenuous 
would  be  his  advocacy.     But  he  called  on 
them  to  consider  the  position  of  this  coun- 
try ;  he  would  recommend  them  to  con- 
template her     position,    and  review  her 
history ;  and  he  would  ask  them  as  poli- 
ticians whether  there  was  any  wisdom  in 
maintaining  laws  which  were  opposed  to 
the  intelligence  and  interests  of  the  people 
at  large  ?     They  could  not  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  events,  and  it  became  them  to 
pause  and  consider  whether  they  could 
maintain  their  present  elevated  position  by 
means  of  other  than  moral  influence,  and 
whether  they  would  not  be  more  likely  to 
fall  beneath  the  pressure  of  public  opinion 
than  to  maintain   themselves  by  resisting 
it.    He  did  think,  that  this  was  a  question 
in  which  the  interests  of  a  few  were  oq 
one  side  and  those  of  the  community  on 
the  other.     He  knew  it  was  one  which 
had  been  artfully  and  unnecessarily  mixed 
up  with  others  with  which  it  had  no  con- 
nexion— with  questions  of  radical  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  the  country ;  but 
there  was  a  great  difference  between  pro- 
posing the  repeal  of  a  system  which  was 
proved  to  be  unsound  in  principle  and  bad 
in  practice,  and  of  measures  the  advan- 
tages of  which  were  merely  speculative. 
But  if  they  withheld   what  he  now  de- 
manded, and  which  was  just,  they  would 
be  furnishing  the  advocates  of  what  was 
unjustifiable  with  an  argument  in  favour 
of  their  purposes.     Every  friend  of  the 
country  should   raise   his  voice  for    the 
repeal  of  those  laws,  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  commercial   freedom,  which 
was  as  essential  to  our  prosperity  as  the 
civil  and  religious  liberty  for  which  we 
struggled  iu  former  times.      We  fought 
for  and  won  the  latter;  and  it  was  now 
the  duty  of  public  men  to  use  their  best 
efforts  for  the  emancipation  of  our  com- 
mercial interests.    They  should  look  to 
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the  welfare  of  the  industrious  classes  or 
the  community,  and  enable  them  to  fulfil 
the  designs  of  nature,  and,  by  the  ex- 
change of  their  toil  with  their  fellow-men, 
to  obtain  an  adequate  reward  for  tlicir 
industry.  He  would  now  move,  that  (his 
House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House  to  consider  the  Act 
of  the  9lh  of  George  4tli,  c.  60,  relating 
to  the  importation  of  corn.  He  iiad  put 
his  motion  in  this  form  to  avoid  offending 
the  prejudices  of  any  person.  He  did 
not  hope  that  Members  would  pledge 
themselves  to  repeal  tlie  Corn-laws,  but 
he  hoped  that  they  would  admil,  thai  the 
law  as  it  stood  at  present  was  defective, 
and  would  vote  for  a  Committee.  He 
felt  bound,  however,  to  add,  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  move  in  the  Committee 
for  the  entire  mid  immediate  abolition  of 
the  Corn-laws. 

Sir  W,  Molesmorih ;  Though  his  hon. 
Friend  whoso  motion  he  now  rose  to  second, 
had  nearly  exhausted  the  iiuhject  which  he 
had  so  ably  brought  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House,  yet  he  could  not  refrain 
from  oifcring  some  few  observations  as  to 
the  effects  of  a  restricted  trade  in  corn.  In 
his  opinion,  the  tendency  of  the  CurnOaws 
was  to  create  discontent,  uneasiness,  and 
an  infinitude  of  moral  evils,  amongst  the 
greatbuikof  the  community;  and  it  could, 
he  thought,  eafflly  be  proved,  that  the 
statute  which  his  hon,  Friend  proposed  to 
repeal,  materially  impeded  the  advance  of 
this  country  in  a  career  of  wealth,  power, 
and- social  improvement,  which  might,  and 
would,  be  withniit  a  parallel  in  the  universe, 
were  we  permitted  to  impnrt  from  foreign 
lands  the  common  food  of  our  people.  " 
it  niiiNt  be  acknoirlcdgcd,  that  a  nation 
rich  or  jMJor,  was  twiverful  or  weak,  rar 
high  or  low  in  the  scale  of  civilisation, 
cording  10  the  facility  or  difficulty  with 
which  it  obtained  Ibod  foi'  its  jxiptilation- 
occording  as  a  lcs.s  or  greater  proportion 
hands  is  employed  In  raising  subsistence  for 
the  whole  society,  or,  in  other  words,  ac- 
cording as  there  was  a  greater  or  less  pro- 
portion of  disposable  poimlAtiou — disposable 
lur  other  purposis  than  those  of  merely 
creating  the  first  uecessuries  iif  life, 
position,  if  crntrovortcd,  could  easily  he 
proved  by  comparing  the  state  of  society  of 
two  countries,  in  onu  of  which  there  was, 
on  account  of  the  facility  of  raising  sub- 
sistence, a  large  disposable  pr-pulation  ;  and 
in  the  other  of  ivliidi,  on  accmint  of  the 
difticnlly  of  obtaining  food,  hardly  any  dis- 
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posable  population  existed.  In  tba  lattor 
[wmraunity,  the  producdon  of  the  requidta 
;imount  of  food  would  consume  the  whols 
labour  of  the  whole  population,  with  ths 
exception  of  that  small  fraction  of  tha 
people  which,  even  in  the  most  uncinlind 
:itatcs  of  society,  would  be  emplojed  in 
[hose  rude  arts  and  manu&ctura  by  wbidt 
[He   population  was  clothed  and  lodged. 

<)f  life,  the  whole  industry  of  the  commu- 
nity would,  therefore)  be  expended,  and 
each  individual  would  produce,  by  his  Amly 
labour,  little  more  than  sufficient  food  for 
his  daily  wants.  In  such  a  state  of  lociaty 
I  individual  could  possess  any  amount  Of 
isure ;  there  could  be  no  disposable  poitioa 
of  the  population,  fed  by  the  remainder,  to 
be  employed  either  for  the  purpose!  of  da- 
fence  or  aggresuon,  or  in  the  production  of 
the  various  articles  of  comfort  and  luxiuj 
which  were  enjoyed  by  more  adTflnced 
communities  ;  there  could  be  no  comUna- 
tion  of  labour,  nor  arts,  nor  manufutUM 
of  any  importance,  nor  commerce,  nor 
science.  Such  a  community,  even  though 
its  inhabitants  might  obtain  a  (ufficinMy 
of  the  necessariei  of  existence,  would  n 
essentially  weak,  poor,  unciviliied,  and  re- 
moved, at  least,  but  slightly  from  the 
savage  state.  Far  diSerent,  on  th«  odiet 
hand,  was  the  condition  of  the  counttj  in 
which  only  a  small  portion  of  the  popul^ 
tion  needed  to  be  employed  In  procaring 
food  for  the  whole  society,  and  where,  eoi^ 
sequently,  a  large  surplus  of  food  wm  raiMd 
beyond  that  which  was  required  fyr  As 
maintenance  of  the  producers  of  fiiod.  Tint 
surplus  provided  subsistence  for  the  large 
disposable  population ;  in  retnro  for  Att 
subsistence,  however,  the  disponblo  p(mn> 
lation  must  minister  to  the  wants  and  ftm- 
surcs  of  those  to  whom  the  surplus  of  food 
belongs.  The  mode  and  manner  in  whieh 
the  disposable  population  would  be  en> 
ployed,  whether  for  the  use  of  the  whole 
community,  or  for  creating  the  luxurki 
and  enjoyments  of  a  few  individual!,  maM 
depend  upon  the  will  of  those  who  pomened 
the  surplus.  It  was  to  that  surplus,  hcnr« 
ever  expended,  that  a  country  like  tUi 
owed  its  civilisation,  its  marvellous  oom- 
binalion  of  labour  in  the  production  of  ils 
manufactures,  its  extended  commerce  with 
the  various  nations  of  the  globe,  its  p 
sion  of  the  different  productions  of  t 
land.i,  which,  at  first,  were  i 
luxtirics  to  he  obtained  by  a  few,  and  have 
now  become  almost  necessaries  consumed 
by  the  great  bulk  ot'  its  people^    That  aqr- 
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plus  had  bestowed  upon  us  all  the  arts  and 
enjoyments  of  civilised  life.  It  was  the 
fund  out  of  which  the  community  paid 
those  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  differ, 
ent  sciences  or  learned  professions,  who 
followed  the  lighter  pursuits  of  literature, 
or  cultivated  the  severer  studies  and  the 
higher  speculations  of  the  intellect.  It 
constituted  the  means  by  which  society 
hired  lawyers,  physicians,  clergymen,  poets, 
novelists,  philosophers,  and  statesmen.  To 
that  surplus  of  food  we  owed  our  armies 
and  navies,  our  national  debt,  and  the 
means  of  defraying  the  interest  thereon. 
To  this  surplus  we  stood  indebted  for  our 
crowded  cities,  our  temples  of  piety,  our 
theatres  of  amusement,  our  schools  and 
colleges  of  education,  our  halls  of  legisla. 
tion  and  justice  —  in  short,  for  Queen, 
Lords,  Commons,  and  Established  Church. 
The  wealth,  the  power,  and  the  civilisation 
of  this  country,  all  depended  upon,  and 
were  accounted  by,  its  large  disposable 
population.  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that 
in  proportion  as  our  disposable  population, 
compared  to  the  whole  population,  increased, 
this  country  would  advance  in  wealth, 
power,  and  civilisation.  It  was  equally 
evident,  that,  according  as  the  number  of 
hands  employed  in  raising  food,  compared 
^to  the  whole  population,  increased,  the 
social  advancement  of  this  country  would 
be  checked,  or  would  retrograde.  Every- 
thing, therefore,  which  tended  to  increase 
the  disposable  population  was  a  good; 
everything  which  tended  to  increase  the 
proportion  of  hands  employed  in  obtaining 
food  for  the  whole  community,  or,  in  other 
words,  everything  which  compelled  the 
expenditure  of  a  greater  quantity  of  human 
labour  in  this  country  in  the  production  of 
food  was  an  unmitigated  evil.  These  posi- 
tions seemed  to  him  clearly  to  point  out 
the  injurious  effects  of  a  law  which  re- 
stricted the  importation  of  com.  That  law 
obliged  us  to  produce  at  home  by  far  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  food  upon  which 
the  subsistence  of  our  population  mainly 
depends,  and  for  whose  growth  our  climate 
and  soil  were  but  ill  adapted.  A  labourer 
in  England  could  not  produce  anything 
like  as  much  food  by  tilling  the  soil  as  he 
could  obtain  in  exchange  for  the  products 
of  his  manufacturing  industry.  Thus  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  Corn-law  was  to 
augment  the  proportion  of  labourers  em- 
ployed in  growing  subsistence  for  the  whole 
community,  and  to  decrease  to  the  same 
amount  the  disposable  population ;  the 
community  was,  therefore,  less  rich,  power- 


ful, and  civilised  than  it  might  be  with  an 
unrestricted  trade  in  corn.  But  this  was 
not  all ;  our  population,  whether  slowly  or 
rapidly,  was  increasing,  and  would  in- 
crease; with  each  increase  of  population 
there  must  likewise  be  an  increase  of  food ; 
in  order  to  provide  that  increase  of  food 
under  the  Corn-law,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  worse  soils,  or  to  a  more  laborious  culti- 
vation of  soils  already  in  tillage ;  in  both 
cases,  a  greater  amount  of  human  labour 
would  be  required  than  before,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  same  amount  of  food  ;  thei« 
would,  consequently,  be  a  comparatively  less 
and  less  disposable  population,  and  our 
wealth,  power,  and  civilisation,  would 
rather  retrograde,  unless,  under  the  highly 
improbable  supposition  that,  with  each  in- 
crease of  population,  there  should  be  such 
improvements  in  agriculture,  that  the  in- 
creased supply  of  food  required  would  be 
obtained  without  a  more  than  proportionate 
increase  of  labour.  This  view  of  the  evils 
occasioned  by  the  Corn-law  afforded  the 
best  and  readiest  answer  to  those  who  ob- 
jected to  unrestricted  trade  in  com,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  render  this  country 
dependent  for  the  subsistence  of  its  popu- 
lation, on  other  and  distant  lands,  which 
dependence  they  held,  would  be  a  cause  of 
fearful  insecurity  and  weakness.  To  this  he 
would  reply,  that,  at  the  present  moment, 
this  country  is  dependent  for  a  portion  of 
its  food  upon  foreign  countries;  that  it 
could  not  abstain  altogether  from  the  im- 
portation of  food  without  frequently  suffer- 
ing great  distress — in  many  cases  actual 
famine ;  that,  in  order  to  be  secure  of  that 
supply  of  food  which  this  country  even  now 
required,  you  must  be  rich  and  powerful ; 
rich  in  order  to  command  a  supply  of  sub- 
sistence in  the  markets  of  the  countries 
possessing  superior  facilities  for  raising  food ; 
powerful,  in  order  to  defend  your  trade  in 
food  from  the  aggressions  of  other  nations ; 
that  you  would  be  rich  and  powerful  in  pro. 
portion  to  the  amount  of  your  disposable 
population ;  that,  with  that  vast  disposable 
population  which  would  be  consequent  upon 
unrestricted  trade  in  com,  you  might  stud  the 
seas  with  your  ships,  cover  the  land  with 
your  armies,  set  at  defiance  any  one  nation, 
or  any  combination  of  nations,  which  might 
be  leagued  in  hostility  against  you,  and 
carry  on  in  security  an  extended  commerce 
with  every  other  portion  of  the  globe.  In 
the  preceding  remarks  he  had  only  traced 
the  effects  of  the  Corn-laws  upon  the  ag- 
gregate wealth  and  power  of  a  community  ;^  ^ 
he  had  briefly  proved,  that  the  wealth  and 
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power  depended  upon  tbe  proportion  of  the 
disposable  population — upon  the  smallness 
of  the  proportion  of  hands  employed  in 
raising  food.  He  had  shown  that  the  sur- 
plus of  food  which  remains  after  mahitain- 
ing  the  producers  of  the  first  necessaries  of 
existence^  was  distributed  by  the  possessors 
of  that  surplus  to  the  disposable  population 
in  return  for  services  of  various  descriptions. 
There  still  remained  a  most  important  ques- 
tion as  to  the  facility  with  which  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population  could  obtain  food, 
and  upon  what  that  facility  depended.  If 
the  whole  of  the  population,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  possessors  of  food,  were 
obliged  to  work  hard,  to  labour  late  and 
early,  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  subsist- 
ence, the  mass  of  the  community  would  be 
degraded  and  unhappy.  The  higher  classes 
composed  of  the  few,  to  whom  the  supply 
of  food  belonged,  might  possess  every  luxury 
and  enjoyment,  even  in  superfluity,  might 
be  refined  and  well  educated,  whilst  the 
rest  of  the  community  would  be  doomed  to 
a  life  of  unremitting  toil,  consequently  to 
ignorance  and  perpetual  degradation.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  people  could  obtain 
food  in  return  for  a  small  amount  of  la- 
bour, they  would  have  time  for  cultivating 
their  intellect,  and  for  the  various  amuse- 
ments and  enjoyments  which  alone  render 
life  desirable ;  and^  instead  of  being  hard- 
worked  and  miserable  slaves,  they  would  be 
a  happy  and  contented  race.  The  aggre- 
gate wealth  and  power  of  a  community  de- 
pended, therefore,  as  he  had  already  ob- 
served, upon  its  disposable  population ;  the 
happiness  of  each  individual  member  of  the 
community,  and  consequently  the  happiness 
of  the  whole,  the  grand  object  of  legisla- 
tion, depended  upon  the  facilities  with 
which  each  individual  could  obtain  food 
from  its  possessors.  The  question,  '*  Upon 
what  do  these  facilities  depend?**  would 
require  for  its  answer  the  investigation  of 
a  great  variety  of  questions,  social  and 
economical,  of  surpassing  difficulty  and 
complexity.  He  should,  however,  neces- 
sarily at  the  present  moment,  confine  him- 
self strictly  to  the  effects  of  the  Corn-law 
upon  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the 
community.  To  what  extent,  he  would 
ask,  did  that  law  decrease  or  increase  the 
enjoyment  of  those  who  live  rent  free,  upon 
the  profits  of  stock,  and  upon  the  wages  of 
labour }  When  wages  were  high  the  la- 
bourers were  contented— when  profits  were 
high  the  capitalists  were  at  ease  —  and 
when  the  value  of  land  was  high  the  land- 
lords were  prosperous.     Now,  were  these 


three  interests  consistent  or  Jnfondiftent 
one  with  another?  He  felt  profbaiidlj 
convinced  that  they  were  congutenty  and 
that  it  was  only  in  consequence  ci  the 
Corn-law  that  they  appeared  opposed. 
Upon  what,  he  asked,  did  high  wages  and 
high  profits  depend  ?  Upon  the  means  of 
productively  emplo3ring  labour  and  capital. 
The  amount  of  wages  depended  upon  the 
proportion  between  the  number  of  IsLOOusen 
and  the  means  of  profitably  employing 
them,  if  the  number  of  labourers  wen 
large,  and  the  means  of  profitably  emploj- 
ing  them  small,  severe  competition  took 
place  amongst  labourers,  and  the  wagea  of 
labour  were  beaten  down,  and  ea<£  la- 
bourer consented  to  give  a  large  amount  of 
labour  to  the  possessors  of  food  in  retom 
for  subsistence.  Prevent,  he  said,  this 
severe  competition  by  extending  the  field 
for  the  profitable  employment  of  labour*  and 
the  wages  of  labour  would  be  hiA^  and 
the  lalMurer  at  ease  and  contented  In  a 
somewhat  similar  way,  if  the  amount  of 
capital  were  large  compared  with  the 
means  of  profitably  employing  it,  sevnre 
competition  took  place  among  camcaliala ; 
capital  was  invested  in  every  trade  whidi 
held  out  a  chance  of  profit;  overtrading 
took  place,  and  the  possessors  of  prodnoe 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a  market  by  under- 
selling one  another,  by  submitting,  in  most 
cases,  to  a  reduction  of  price^  which  kft 
them  a  smaller  profit  than  before.  Tlie 
ultimate  effect  of  such  competition  ^"***"Brt 
capitalists  was  a  general  fall  of  jmStB 
— only  the  large  capitalists  could  than 
live  and  accumulate  upon  the  xednead 
profits  of  their  enormous  capitals;  the 
smaller  capitalists,  unable  to  maintain 
themselves  upon  the  profits  of  atobk» 
became  bankrupts,  and  were  abaortiod 
in  the  labouring  class ;  and  if  this  severe 
competition  were  to  continue,  the  oonuan*- 
nity  would  ultimately  consist  only  of  two 
classes — ^labourers  and  the  possessors  of  ii 
mense  capitals.  These  are  the  most 
minent  evils  occasioned  by  a  superafanad* 
ance  of  capital  compared  to  the  means  tf 
profitably  employing  it.  Augment^  he  mU^ 
the  field  of  employment,  and  then  thsj^ 
hurtful  competition  between  capitalists  and 
the  hurtful  competition  between  labomeH^ 
which  exist  in  this  country,  would  oeaae, 
and  wages  and  profits  would  rise.  TUa 
result  might  be  broueht  about,  for  instanee^ 
by  some  agricultural  improvement,  wfaidi 
would  increase  the  proauctive  power  of 
land  already  under  tillage,  and  render 
ductive  a  large  quantity  of  land  which 
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previously  been  sterile.  An  event  of  this 
kind  had  happened  within  the  last  few 
years.  Great  improvements  had  taken 
place  in  agriculture  in  Ireland ;  these  im- 
provements^ together  with  abundant  har- 
vests^ had  produced^  to  a  certain  extent, 
nearly  all  the  same  effect  in  extending  the 
field  of  production,  as  if  the  Corn-law  had 
been  repealed.  Hurtful  competition  had, 
in  some  degree,  abated ;  wages  and  profits 
had  risen ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  people  had 
been  more  contented  and  peaceable;  but 
this  eftect  was  only  of  a  temporary  kind — 
population  and  capital  would  again  grow 
Up  to  the  field  of  employment,  hurtful 
competition  would  again  take  place,  wages 
and  profits  would  fall,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
community  would  be  discontented  and  un« 
easy,  unless  the  field  of  employment  again 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  addition  to 
capital  and  population.  It  could  hardly  be 
hoped  that  the  field  of  production  would 
continue  to  be  constantly  extended  to  a 
sufficient  degree  by  successive  improvements 
in  agriculture.  If  not,  the  evils  to  which 
he  had  referred  must  take  place,  unless 
other  means  were  found  of  profitably  cm- 
ploying  our  productive  powers.  The 
powers  of  production  of  this  country  had  no 
other  limit  than  the  number  and  extent  of 
the  markets   in  which  we    could   dispose 

^of  our  home  produce;  but  the  markets 
were  now  closed ;  the  foreign  channels 
for  the  supply  of  food  were  cut  off;  the 
field  for  the  productive  employment  of 
capital  and  labour  was  limited  by  the  Corn- 
law.     Repeal,  he  said,  the  Corn-law,  new 

'  markets  would  be  created ;  with  our  per- 
petually increasing  and  inexhaustible  means 
of  purchase,  our  importations  of  food  from 
other  countries,  might  go  on  increasing,  so 
that  capital  and  labour  might  perpetually 
increase,  and  find  a  sufficiently  extended 
field  of  production  to  prevent  competition, 
and  to  ensure  high  wages  and  profits.  At 
the  present  moment  we  had  a  superabund- 
ant capital,  and  a  superabundant  population 
compared  to  land.  A  repeal  of  the  com 
law  would  be  tantamount  to  an  increase  of 
the  land  of  this  country,  ^fhe  capital  which, 
on  account  of  low  profits,  either  remained 
dormant,  or  flew  off  to  other  countries,  and 
vvas  invested  there  in  the  wildest  and  most 
unproductive  speculations,  employing 
foreign  hands,  and  leaving  at  home  a  do- 
mestic excess  of  labour,  would  be  invested 
in  this  country  and  find  ample  employment 
for  our  labourers  in  producing  articles  of 
exchange  with  other  countries  for  food. 
But  not  only  did  the  capitalists  and  la- 
VOLXLf.    {J^} 


bourers  suffer  from  an  excess  of  capital  and 
people,  but  all  other  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity were  sufferers  by  the  same  cause,  ex- 
cept the  landlords,  who,  he  believed,  were 
injured  in  another  way  by  the  Com -law. 
Not  only  those  who  live  upon  the  interest 
of  capital,  felt  the  hurtful  effects  of  the 
competition  produced  by  the  Corn-law — not 
only  in  the  anxious  search  after  and  strug- 
gle for  employment  was  every  trade  over- 
stocked, but  every  profession  was  overfilled. 
There  was  an  excess  of  farmers  seeking 
farms — of  shopkeepers  endeavouring  to  find 
purchasers,  (and  therefore  dependent  and 
degraded  by  being  dependent  upon  their 
customers),  of  dealers  in  wholesale  and  re- 
tail, of  manufacturers,  merchants,  of  lawyers 
without  briefs,  of  clergymen  without  cure 
of  souls,  of  doctors  without  patients^  of  sai- 
lors and  soldiers  desirous  of  employment, 
and  candidates  for  promotion  ;  of  architects, 
painters,  surveyors,  tutors^  clerks,  and 
others.  All  these  classes  were  uneasy,  all 
complained  of  the  nun&ber  of  competitors, 
and  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  employment. 
This  general  uneasiness  produced  a  fearful 
list  of  moral  evils  ;  unable  to  maintain  a 
family  upon  their  scanty  means  of  employ- 
ment, a  considerable  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion were  doomed  to  pelibacy,  or  to  marry 
very  late  in  life,  consequently  there  was  an 
excess  of  unmarried  women,  too  few  of 
whom,  alas !  ever  reached  the  honoured 
state  of  being  a  wife  ;  hence  immorality 
without  a  parallel  in  any  other  country ; 
and  every  foreigner  who  visited  England 
was  shocked  at  the  amazing  number  of 
prostitutes  who  crowded  our  streets.  Not 
merely,  therefore,  was  every  portion  of  the 
community  except  the  landlords,  in  a  state 
of  uneasiness  and  discontent  in  consequence 
of  the  severe  competition  produced  by  the 
Corn-law  ;  but,  by  that  competition,  one 
class  of  the  community  was  set  against 
another,  and  the  interests  of  the  labourers 
and  the  capitalists  who  employ  the  labour- 
ers appeared  opposed  ;  the  former  supposed 
that  they  would  have  higher  wages  if  the 
capitalists  were  less  greedy  of  gain,  and  the 
capitalists  attempted  to  augment  their  pro- 
fits at  the  expense  of  the  wages  of  labour. 
Though  neither  of  the  conflicting  parties 
could  obtain  permanent  success,  though  the 
labourers  could  never  on  a  limited  field  of 
production  permanently  raise  their  wages 
at  the  expense  of  the  profits  of  the  capital- 
ists, except  by  diminishing  their  numbers, 
nor  capitalists  permanently  beat  down  the 
wages  of  labour  except  by  decreasing  their 
capital:  yet  in  every  trade,  at  different 
2H 
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timei,  endeavourg  were  made  bf  combin-  I  fmmed  tbe  Refcnn  Bill, 
atinns  of  masters  unduly  to  raise  pro6t9,    preponderance  hj  that  me 
and  by  combinations  of  labourers,  by  trades.'  I  pUce  in  this  House  had  T 
unioni,  strikes,   &c.,   undul)'   to  augment    that  upon  the  preponderance  of  that  ii-,_- 
wages  ;  these  stru^lcs,  though  in  some   est  the  stability  of  the  institutians  of  tiat 
'  "'     !  successful,    ullimately  I  country  depended. 


nted  to  the  Coi 


this  position,  and  be  poinl 
law  in  refutation  of  the  noble  Lord. 
contended,  that  the  ntability  of 
depended   upon   tbe  wealth, 


He 


failed  in  obtaining    the    deared  object ; 

hence  those  feelings  of  hatred  which  werc' 

too  frequently  entertained  by  tbe  labouring 

classes  of  this  country  towards  their  em~ 

ployers  ;  and  hence  tbe  distrust  and  appre--  >  happiness  of  tbe  whole  communi^,  ' 

hension   which    the  tnonied    classes    fell  I  that  its  stability  was  therefore  impurad  bjr 

towards  those   who    subsisted  on  wages,    the  conduct  of  tbe  landed  iatenat  widi  rs- 

ThuB  the  power,  the  weulth,  and  tbe  hap.  |  gsrd  to  the  Corn-law,  and  it  waa  with  thu 

piness  of  this  country  were  impaired  by  the   feeling   and  this  conviction   that  he  moat 


Corn-law,  which  was  made  for  thi 
posed  protection  of  the  landlords- 
supposed  advantage  of  the  landlords,  for,  ht' 
believed,  that  with  tbe  increase  of  wealth 
and  population  which  would  be  tbe  conse- 
quence of  an  unrestricted  trade  in  corn, 
land  would  soon  become  more  valuable 
than  at  present,  and,  consequently,  pay 
higher  rent.  Fir  rent  was  the  value 
given  in  return  for  tbe  use  of  land  ;  land 
waa  valuable  in  proportion  to  tbe  demand 
for  it;  and  if  the  competition  for  its  use 
depended  upon  its  vicinity  to  markets  and 
manure,  toits  fertility,  &c.,  these  natural 
advantages  the  land  jvould  not  lose  by  the 
repeal  trt  the  Corn-law,  with  an  unrestricted 
trade  in  corn  ;  tbougb  tbe  competition  for 
the  use  of  land  for  growing  com  would  be 
diminished,  yet  tbe  competition  for  tbe  use 
of  land  for  other  purposes  would  be  ex- 
cessively augmented,  and  would  continue 
to  augment  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
the  wealth  and  numbers  of  the  community. 
With  an  unrestricted  trade  in  com,  and 
consequently  with  an  increasing  field  of 
employment  for  labour  and  capital,  our 
population  would  augment  at  a  most , 
rapid  rate ;  the  sice  and  number  of  our 
towns  would  in  a  short  time  be  doubled  ; 
fcw,  he  thought,  could  doubt,  that  then, ' 
in  those  thnving  marts  of  industry, 
there  would  soon  be  a  greater  demand 
for  the  many  products  of  British  land,  ex- 
clusive of  com,  than  there  wa.i  at  present, 
inclusive  of  corn.  Not  only,  therefore,  did 
the  landlords  injure  all  other  classes  of  the 
comniuaity,  but  ihcy  injured  themselves 
likewise,  through  their  ignorance  of  the 
effects  of  the  Corn-law  ;  yet,  it  was  to  this 
very  dass,  returned  to  this  House  by  the 
servile  votes  of  their  dependent  tenants, 
who,  by  their  legislation,  hod  worked  tbe 
evils  he  bad  mentioned — it  is  to  this  very 
landed  interest  that  tbe  noble  Lord,  the 
liberal   and    enlightened    statesman    who 


The  Marques*  of  Chandot  rose  to  give 
his  decided  negative  to  the  proposition  of 
the  bon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton, 
He  had  listened  with  great  attention  to 
the  speech  of  that  bon.  Member,  and  bo 
must  say,  that  the  hon.  Member  had  re- 
deemed  bis  pledge  to  his  contlitaentB,  to 
do  all  he  could  for  tbe  repeal  of  the  Coro- 
laws.  Tbe  hoa.  Member,  towardi  the 
close  of  bis  speech,  had  allempted  to 
enlist  the  feelings  of  the  manafactnriog 
classes  in  bis  favour,  by  describing  tbe 
agricultural  interest  as  opposed  to  them. 
He  regretted  (his,  inasmucQ  as  he  defied 
tbe  bon.  Member  to  show  an  tnitanca  in 
which  tbe  agricultural  clasies  had  efar 
forwarded  any  object  io  opposition  to  tbe 
manufacluring  interest.  He  saw  cleailyi 
that  notiiing  would  satisfy  tbe  manuf^ 
tuijng  interest  but  the  total  and  entire 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws.  Why  did  Boaw 
hon.  Members  seek  to  deprive  the  ngrienU 
lural  interest  of  all  prolertion  P  Was  not 
(he  manufacturing  interest  protected;  aad 
did  not  both  agriculturists  and  naaa- 
facturers  require  protection  t  Not  mniiy 
days  since,  an  hon.  Member  came  down  to 
that  House,  and  asked  a  question  wilk 
regard  to  the  linen  manufacture!  of  Ii^ 
land,  inasmuch  as  he  was  alarmed  at  the 
interference  of  foreigners  in  that  trwla. 
All  the  agriculturists  required  waa  pm- 
tection.  He  again  defied  tbe  hon.  Mea- 
ber  for  Wolvcrliamnton  to  produea  aa 
inatnnceon  record  where  the  agricuUnriMa.' 
had  ever  put  themselves  forward  to  itHon 
tbe  manufacturing  classes.  The  bo«. 
Member  for  Wolverhampton  in  the  conna 
or  his  speech,  bad  stated,  that  notbiac 
could  be  more  satisractory  to  the  fanaar 
ibao  steady  prices.  He  went  along  wilk 
ihe  hon.  Member  enlircly  in  this  opinio*. 
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but  the  course  which  the  hon.  Member 
wished  them  to  take,  namely,  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn-laws  would  not  produce  steady 
prices.     If  the  Corn-laws  were  repealed, 
he  would  venture  to  assert  that  no  farmer 
in  England  could  exist,  and  from  the  ruin 
of  the  farmers,  no  wages  would  follow  to 
the  manufacturing  labourer.     It  was  true 
that  the  artisan  had  been  led  to  hope,  that 
cheap  bread  would  be  the  result  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  ;  but  he  would  tell 
the  artisan  that  if  cheap. bread  were  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day,  he  must  also  recol- 
lect,  that  if  the  Corn-laws  were  repealed, 
he  would  not  have  the  high  wages  he  now 
enjoyed,   and  which  he   ought  to   enjoy. 
The  House  must  recollect,  also,  that  during 
the  present  year,  or  year  and  a  half,  there 
had   been   a  considerable   importation  of 
foreign  corn.     It  appeared  frorft  the  pa- 
pers that  had  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House,    that   from    the   5th  of  January, 
1836,  to  the  5ih  of  July,   1837,  no  less 
than  104,209  quarters  of  foreign  corn  had 
been  brought  into  this  country.     If  the 
Corn-laws   were   repealed,    and   if    they 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  foreigners 
the  farmers  of  this  country,  heavily  taxed 
and  burdened  as  they  were,  what  would 
be   the  consequence?     It  appeared  from 
documents  before   the  House,  that  corn 
was  grown  in  Germany  and  sold  at  Ham- 
burgh, for  3 Is.  the  quarter,  from  whence 
it  was  imported  into  Hull  at  an  expense  of 
2s.   per  quarter.     How,  then,  he  asked, 
could   the  English  farmer,  situated  as  he 
was,  compete  with  the  foreigner  ?     If  they 
were  beginning  the  world  again,  if  they  could 
*  reduce  the  burdens  of  the  country  and  get 
rid  of  the  present  extreme  weight  of  tax- 
ation, the  farmer  would  not  require  the 
protection  he  now  required  ;  but,  situated 
as  the  farmers  were,  and  as  the  country 
was  at  that  moment,  if  they  took  from 
the  farmer  the  protection  he  now  had,  he 
was  sure  that  it  would  bring  down  certain 
destruction  on  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.      He  was  confident,  that  any- 
thing he  could  say  would  not  impart  any 
interest  to  a  subject  which  had  been  re- 
peatedly before  the  House ;  and,  indeed, 
from  the  state  of  the  House,  no  one  would 
believe  that  they  were  discussing  a  subject 
of  such  vital  interest  to  the  community  at 
large.     There  was,  indeed,  one  Member 
of  the  Government  present,   taking  his 
evening  siesta,  wearied  with  the  fatigues 
of  office.  But  in  spite  of  the  little  interest 
which  the  question  appeared  to  excite,  he 


was  sure  that  hiff  appeal  to  the  country 
Gentlemen  in  the  House  would  be  sufficient 
to  induce  them,  by  a  decided  vote,  to  put 
an  end  to  all  the  hopes  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
of  a  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws.     He  con- 
sidered, that  he  was  only  performing  an 
act  of  duty  towards  the  agriculturists  in 
opposing  this   motion.      He  opposed    it 
upon  no  grounds  of  hostility  to  that  inter- 
est which  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolver- 
hampton supported   and   defended,  and 
very  properly  so,  in  that  House.     He  had 
no  wish  to  produce  towards  the  manufac- 
turing interest  the  slightest  injury,  but  he 
must  also  be  allowed  to  say,  that  he  should 
not  feel,  that  he  was  doing  his  duty   to 
those  who  had  sent  him  to  that  House,  if 
he  did  not  protest  against  this  motion  ia 
the  strongest  terms  he  could  possibly  use. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton  had 
stated,  fairly  and  honestly,  that  he  wanted 
a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  operation 
of    the   Corn-laws,    for   the   purpose   of 
effecting  their  total  and    entire   repeal. 
There  could,  therefore,  be  no  disguise,  or 
mistake,  in  the  votes  of  that  night.  Thosq 
who  voted  for  going  into  Committee  roust 
be  prepared  to  go  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Wolverhampton  to  the  full  length  of 
the   repeal  of  the   Corn-laws.      If  hon. 
Members  thought  otherwise,  they  roust 
be  mistaken  with  their  eyes  open,  for  tho 
hon.    Member    for   Wolverhampton   tol4 
them  that  he  wanted  the  House  to  go 
into  Committee  in  order  that  he  might 
move  the  total  and  entire  repeal  of  the 
Corn-laws.     Was  it  possible  for  any  Gen* 
tleman  connected  with  the  landed  interest 
to  take  the  first  step  without  being  pre« 
pared  to  go  the  full  length  of  the  hon. 
Member   for  Wolverhampton?     He  cau- 
tioned    hon.    Members    not    to    be    led 
away  ;  and  he  could  say  for  himself,  that 
he   never  felt   so    much   pleasure   as   he 
did  at  that  moment  in  honestly  getting 
up   and  opposing  this  motion  in   every 
possible    way.     The    hon.    Member  for 
Leeds   (Sir  W.    Molesworth)  had   made 
some  severe  remarks  on  the  landed  in- 
terest in  that  House,  and  upon  country 
gentlemen,  and  he  had  stated,  that  those 
Gentlemen  who  opposed  this  motion,  were 
returned   by   the    servile  votes  of   their 
tenants.     He  must  beg  leave  to  say,  that 
he  did  not  deserve  this  censure.     He  held 
his  seat  in  that  House  as  honourably  and 
nobly  returned  as  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
William    Molesworth).      He    had    stood 
more  than  one  contest,  and  he  could  say 
2H2 
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that  he  had  never  been  returned  by  the 
servile  vote  of  any  individual  whatever. 
He  >vas  confident,  that  the  hou.  Baronet, 
upon  reflection,  would  not  attempt  to  cast 
a  stigma  upon  country  gentlemen  which 
the  hon.  Baronet  knew  perfectly  well  they 
did  not  merit.     He  would  not  trespass 
longer  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  House, 
more  than  to  express  his  earnest  hope  that 
the  division  of  that  night  would  show  to 
the  country  that  they  were  not  prepared 
to  take  the  step  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Wolverhampton  called  upon  them  to 
take.    It  had  been  stated,  that  the  farmers 
sought  to  keep  up  a  monopoly.     It  did 
not  appear  that  they  were  able  to  do  so 
even  if  they  desired  it,  which  he  utterly 
denied.     The  scale  of  prices  framed  by 
that  House  was  of  such  a  nature,  that 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  a  security 
to  a  certain  extent  to  the  farmer,  it  pre- 
vented^ on  the  other  hand,  an  extreme 
rise  in  prices,  and  it  prevented  that  dear- 
ness  of  bread  which  the  hon  Member  for 
Wolverhampton  was  so  anxious  to  provide 
against.     For  many  years  the  prices  had 
been  such  as  to  give  no  dissatisfaction  to 
the  community  at  large.     The  operations 
of  the  farmer  were  open  to  the  eyes  of 
the  world.     He  had  nothing  to  rest  upon 
but   his  own  exertions,  and  the  support 
and  protection  which  Parliament  afforded 
to  him.     All  the  farmer  asked  was  to  be 
protected   in  the  same  way  in  which  the 
manufacturer  was  protected.     They  asked 
for    even-handed    justice,    and    he    was 
sure   the   House  would   not  refuse   their 
prayer. 

Mr.  C  Berkeley  could  not  agree  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton.  He 
thought,  if  the  Corn-laws  were  repealed, 
the  agriculturists  would  lose  their  chief 
stay  and  support.  He  did  not  think  it 
possible  to  separate  the  agricultural  in- 
terest from  the  trading  interest.  He  was 
well  aware  that  at  the  last  election  it  was 
attempted  to  raise  a  cry  that  the  Liberal 
candidates  were  inclined  to  throw  over  the 
agricultural  interest  for  the  sake  of  the 
manufacturing  interest.  This  cry  was 
raised  for  party  purposes,  as  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  sensible  man  to  entertain  for 
a  moment  the  notion  that  these  interests 
were  not  completely  inseparable.  He  felt 
bound  to  vote  against  the  motion. 

Sir   //.   Parnell  said,  that  the   noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire, 
had  just   slated,   that   the   agricultu 
re(|uircd  nothing  more  than  a  fair  ex 


sion  of  that  protection  which  was  aflbided 
by  the  laws  of  the  country  to  the  inana* 
factoring  interests.      But  he  begged  to 
assure  the  noble  Lord  of  the  fact,  that 
the  manufacturers  of  the  kingdom  were 
themselves  aware  of  the  impolicy  of  the 
restrictive  system  which  had  so  long  beeo 
enforced  ;  and  a  short  time  since,  he  had 
had  the  honour  of  presenting  to  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  a  memorial  from  his 
constituents,    who,     although    maoafae- 
turers,    saw  the  impolicy  of  restrictive 
laws,  and  particularly  as  applied  to  their 
own  peculiar  branch  of  trade.    The  noble 
Lord's  speech  to-night^  like  bis  speech  on 
many  similar  occasions,  treated  onlj  of 
one  party — namely,  the  farmer^  as  inter* 
ested   in  this  question.      **  How  (asked 
the  noble  Lord^  is  the  farmer  to  exist  if 
he  is  not  protected  in  the  sale  of  his  pro- 
duce V*    Now,  all  this  in  his  opinion  was 
a  practical  delusion,  which  kept  oot  of 
sight  the  true  character  and  bearing  of 
the  question.      He  begged  most  dbtiMdy 
to  declare  his  opinion,  that  there  was  no 
one  interest  in  the  country  whidi  derived 
any  advantage  from  the  Corn-laws  bat 
the  landowners.     Under  the  non-leasidg 
system,  which  now  almost  uniTersallt  pre* 
vailed  throughout  the  country,  the  ralmer 
could  derive  a  very  small  and  temporal^ 
interest  from  an  increasing  price  of  com. 
As  long  as  the  rent  was  apportioned  to 
the  average  price  of  corn,  as  at  present, 
the  farmer  could  not  have  any  interest  In 
the  price  of  corn,  and  the  landowner  was 
the  only  person  who  profited  by  a  rise  la 
price.      On   the  other  hand,   whilst  die 
farmer  gained  nothing  by  the  ComJatwap 
he  lost  much  in  the  increased  prtossef 
all  the  various  commodities  which  be  bid 
to  purchase,  and  which  necessarily  kept 
pace  with  that  of  corn.      If  this  point 
were  properly  considered,  the  former  wonU 
see,   that  his  true  interest  consisted' <fa 
having  corn  cheap  instead  of  dear.     He 
repeated  again,  that  out  of  the  rest  coaa- 
munity  of  this  kingdom,  amounting  to 
24,000,000  of  souls,  there  were  bat  a  ftw 
hundred  thousands  who  obtained  any  ni- 
vantage  from  the  tax  raised  by  means  'cf 
these  Corn-laws   upon   the  prices  of  nil 
articles  of  consumption.     With  respect' to 
the  amount  of  this  tax,  taking  an  aveffsiipB 
increase  in  the  price  of  corn  of  onW  As. 
per  quarter,  this,  at  a  computation  of  fifty 
millions  of  quarters  of  different  kinds  tif 
grain,  which  were  consumed  annnnHy  in 
the  kiogdoro,  gave  a  tax  of  po  leaa  iMn 
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12^500,000/.  in  amount.  Yet  it  was  not 
to  be  supposed,  that  this  twelve  millions 
and  a-half  went  into  the  pockets  of  the 
landowners — even  that  was  not  the  case, 
the  simple  fact  being,  that  the  greater 
part  of  this  sum  was  actually  lost  in  the 
greater  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in 
procuring  corn  of  home  produce,  instead 
of  resorting  to  foreign  markets  for  a  sup- 
ply. A  very  small  sum,  not  more  than 
one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  tax, 
eventually  went  into  the  pockets  of  the 
landlords.  Looking,  therefore^  at  this 
question  in  what  he  conceived  to  be  its 
true  light — looking  at  the  variety  of  in- 
terests which  were  involved  in  the  repeal 
of  these  laws,  whilst  the  landowner,  and 
the  landowner  only,  derived  any  benefit 
from  them,  he  should  most  cordially  sup- 
port the  motion  now  before  the  House. 

The  Earl  of  Darlington  said,  that  as  he 
represented  a  large  agricultural  consti- 
tuency, he  held  it  his  duty  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  present  occasion.  The  hon. 
Member  opposite  had  calmly  and  coolly 
discussed  the  question,  but  he  had  drawn 
the  most  extraordinary  inferences  and  con- 
clusions from  his  arguments.  It  had  never 
fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  more  astonished 
than  he  was  by  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  H.  Parnell),  whose  late 
intimacy  with  Dundee  seemed  to  have 
wrought  a  wonderful  change  in  his  views 
on  the  Corn-law  question.  From  the  hon. 
Baronet's  speech  many  would  suppose 
that  he,  like  the  hon.  Baronet,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Leeds,  had  been  all  his  life  opposed 
to  the  Corn-laws.  Such  was  not  the  fact, 
for  the  hon.  Baronet  was  a  strong  advo- 
cate for  those  laws  in  1813,  and  had 
advocated  a  total  prohibition  until  corn 
sprung  up  to  80s.  per  quarter.  He  must 
state,  that  he  had  paid  the  greatest  atten- 
tion to  the  arguments  which  had  been 
urged  on  other  occasions  in  favour  of  a 
repeal  of  this  measure,  and  he  had  heard 
no  new  ones  introduced  in  this  discus- 
sion. Hitherto  they  had  fdiled  to  con- 
vince any  except  a  few  hon.  Members  in 
former  Parliaments,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
such  would  be  their  result  in  the  present. 
All  he  asked  for  the  landed  interest  was 
justice,  and  not  exclusive  privileges.  He 
did  not  call  the  Corn-laws  an  exclusive 
privilege,  for  they  did  nothing  more  than 
give  to  the  agriculturist  the  same  protec- 
tion which  was  enjoyed  by  every  class  of 
manufacturers.  The  hon.  Member  for 
WolverbamptOQ  had  said,  that  the  object 


of  imposing  duties  on  our  manufactures 
was  to  raise  a  revenue,  and  that  it  was 
not  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufac- 
turer himself.  He  was  surprised  at  this 
remark,  and  still  more  so  at  that  of  th^ 
hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Leeds, 
that  the  manufacturers  would  be  glad  if 
the  duty  were  taken  off.  He  must  say, 
that  he  had  never  heard  anything  of  the 
kind  from  the  glovers,  shoemakers,  or 
other  country  manufacturers  of  the  king- 
dom, and  his  own  opinion  was  decidedly 
opposed  to  it.  Then,  again,  if  such  were 
the  case — if  the  duties  were  removed- 
how  greatly  it  would  affect  Ireland,  from 
which  country  not  less  than  from 
12,000,000/.  to  15.000,000/.  worth  of 
produce  was  imported  into  England  at  the 
port  of  Bristol  alone.  As  the  CornJaws 
stood  now,  every  labourer  was  enabled  to 
enjoy  his  full  rate  of  wages,  sufficient  to 
support  his  wife  and  family  in  comfort; 
but  if  these  laws  were  repealed,  much  of 
the  land  which  was  now  cultivated  would 
lie  waste,  and  many  of  the  labourers 
would  be  thrown  out  of  employment. 
The  present  law  had  many  advantages 
over  that  of  1815.  Some  had  said,  that 
its  purpose  was  to  enhance  the  price  of 
corn,  but  this  he  denied;  for  its  object 
really  was  to  keep  corn  at  a  fixed  price, 
so  as  not  to  be  subject  to  the  fluctuations 
of  seasons.  Others  again  said,  that  it 
was  to  make  corn  dear,  by  keeping  it 
scarce ;  but  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  wish  of  the  landholders,  for  their  wish 
was  to  have  a  great  abundance  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost;  all  they  asked  for 
was  a  remunerative,  but  not  an  excessive, 
price  to  the  farmer.  A  few  years  ago 
great  distress  had  prevailed  amongst  the 
agricultural  classes,  and  it  was  said,  that 
corn  was  then  lower  than  it  ought  to  be. 
Farmers  were  obliged  to  pay  their  rents 
out  of  their  capital,  and  not  from  the  pro- 
duce of  their  land,  and  yet  every  other 
interest  of  the  country  was  flourishing. 
In  1836  a  Select  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  it, 
and  to  propose,  if  possible,  some  means 
of  remedy.  Had  his  noble  Friend,  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  been  chair- 
man of  that  Committee,  as  had  been  pre- 
viously suggested,  it  would  have  given 
confidence  to  the  farmers,  and  might  have 
been  of  service ;  but  as  it  was,  the  Com- 
mittee came  to  no  result,  and  gave  not  a 
single  opinion  on  the  subject.  It  came 
out|  however^  in  evidence,  that  one  great 
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cause  of  the  distress  was  over-production ;  main  cause  of  the  establishment  of  the 
but  surely  it  was  fair  to  argue,  that  if  in  an  Prussian  commercial  league,  which  had 
abundant  year  there  was  more  than  suffi-  been  so  successful  as  almost  to  deprive 
cient,  in  an  inferior  year  the  deficiency  England  of  an  European  market  for  her 
was  not  very  great.  The  price  of  corn  exports.  He  called  upon  hon.  Gentlemen 
always  rose  faster  in  proportion  than  it  who  defended  the  present  system  of  Com* 
fell ;  and  he  thought  if  there  were  to  be  a  laws  to  point  out  one  single  maniifactored 
duty  at  all,  a  fluctuating  one  was  pre-  article  which  was  protected  to  a  like 
ferable  to  its  being  fixed.  ;  degree  with  corn.   The  protective  duty  on 

Sir  H.  Pamell  begged  to  explain,  that  corn  differed,  indeed,  from  the  protective 
when  he  advocated  the  opinions  alluded  to  duties  on  manufactures,  not  only  in  its 
by  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just  spoken,  it  amount,  but  also  in  its  nature.  There 
was  the  year  before  the  termination  of  the  was  no  manufactured  article  in  this  conn- 
war;  and  his  object  was,  not  to  maintain  try  protected  by  a  duty  varying  like  the 
a  high  price  of  corn,  but  to  insure  a  cer-  duty  on  corn,  in  proportion  to  the  price  of 
tain  introduction  of  it  into  this  country.      '  the" article.     It  was  his  intention  to  have 

Mr.  Clay  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  moved  an  amendment  expressive  of  the 
wide  field  of  discussion  which  this  subject  expediency  of  substituting  a  fixed  duty  on 
ofiered,  for  he  could  add  nothing  of  im-  ;  corn  in  lieu  of  a  duty  varying  in  accord- 
portance  to  the  observations  which  had  j  ance  with  the  average  price,  but  in  com- 
been  already  made.  He  must  say,  how-  -  pliance  with  the  wishes  of  several  Oentle- 
ever^  that  the  supporters  of  the  repeal  of '  men  near  him,  he  should  refrain  firom 
Cora-laws  had  little  or  no  support  from  '  proposing  it,  in  order  that  the  attention  of 
tjie  public  without  the  walls  of  the  House,  the  House  might  not  be  divided.  Should 
and  he  deeply  deplored  the  apathy  that ;  the  original  motion  be  carried,  he  won  Id 
existed  in  the  public  mind  respecting  it.  |  submit  his  proposition  to  the  Committee 
It  was  true  that  it  was  so;  and  this  he  |  which  would  then  be  appointed, 
was  bound  to  say,  though  nothing  but  a  j  Mr.  D* Israeli  could  not  agree  with  the 
pressure  from  without  could  obtain  any  !  hon.  Member  in  thinking  that  the  Pms- 
material  modification  of  these  laws.  Now,  I  sian  commercial  league  was  the  result  of 
for  a  repeal  of  the  Poor-laws  there  had  the  British  Corn-laws.  It  had  taken  its 
been  presented  to  the  House  not  less  than  '■  origin,  he  conceived,  not  in  a  jealoniy  of 
235  petitions,  with  upwards  of  190,000  i  England,  but  of  France  ;  and  had  been 
signatures,  whilst  a  much  smaller  number  |  produced,  not  by  the  English  system  of 
of  petitions,  and  with  only  about  24,000  j  Corn-laws,  but  by  the  French  Cnstom- 
signature.4,  had  been  laid  before  them  for  ,  house  regulations.  Neither  had  the  Corn- 
a  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws.  So  that  nearly  |  laws  had  any  effect  in  occasioning  the 
200,000  applied  for  a  repeal  of  that  law  '  adoption  of  the  American  tariff,  wUeh 
from  which  the  people  of  this  country  had  was  only  the  carrying  into  effect  practi- 
received  such  benefit — which  would  regu-  cally  principles  which  had  been  iecor« 
late  the  price  of  labour— had  corrected  nised  in  that  country  for  more  than  half 
such  great  evils  in  our  social  system,  had  a  century.  Much  had  been  said  of  the 
arrested  so  much  the  demoralization  of  advantage  which  the  British  manufco* 
the  lower  classes,  and  the  only  objections  '  turers  would  derive  from  the  abolition  of 
to  it  that  had  been  urged  in  the  House  ;  the  Corn-laws,  but  he  conceived  it  to  be  a 
had  been  in  detail,  and  not  in  principle;  '■  delusion  to  suppose  that,  were  a  different 
whilst  for  a  repeal  of  a  law  which  in  every  state  of  the  law  to  prevail  in  this  eonntrj 
way  depressed  the  energies  of  the  people,  ;  with  regard  to  corn,  the  continent  would 
not  more  than  24,000  had  petitioned.  |  suffer  England  to  be  the  workshop  for  the 
Notwithstanding  the  existing  apathy  of  world.  The  real  question  for  the  Honse 
the  public  mind  on  this  question,  he  felt  |  to  inquire  into  was,  whether  or  not  them 
convinced  that  the  people  of  England  j  existed  any  good  ground  to  fear  compe* 
would  ere  long  speak  out  in  a  voice  that  tition  for  English  industry  at  present,  in 
could  not  be  misunderstood,  and  that  the  '  consequence  of  the  existence  of  the  Corn- 
present  iniquitous  system  of  Corn-laws  laws.  He  had  inquired  of  a  friend,  who 
would  be  demolished  at  one  blow.  He  '  complained  of  competition  in  Belgium,  io 
need  not  say  how  injurious  those  laws  had  what  way  the  people  of  that  country  en- 
been  to  the  manufacturing  interest  of ,  tered  injuriously  into  competition  with  the 
the  country.    They  had,  in  fact,  been  the  ;  British  manufacturing  interest,  and  hie 
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reply  was,  that  ^*  they  were  doing  a  great 
deal  in  small  nails  ;*'  and  so  it  appeared 
that  all  that  the  Brilish  manufacturers 
had  to  fear  there  was  a  competition  **  in 
small  nails."  He  certainly  was  aware 
that  the  demand  for  British  manufactures 
'  was  declining  in  the  Levant ;  but  if  any 
man  were  to  inquire  of  the  mercantile 
houses  of  Constantinople  and  Smyrna  the 
cause  of  that  decline,  he  would  learn  that 
it  was  in  no  degree  owing  to  the  influence 
of  the  Corn-laws.  The  English  manufac- 
turers unfortunately  fancied  that  all  they 
needed  to  do  was  to  produce  a  cheap 
article ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
their  cheap  article  was  refused,  while  an 
article  of  a  better  kind,  and  displaying 
more  ingenuity  in  the  manufacture,  the 
produce  of  other  countries,  was  preferred. 
He  did  not  believe,  that  the  Corn-laws 
had  much  effect  in  raising  the  price  of  the 
manufactured  articles  of  this  country. 
Their  influence  on  wages  could  not,  he 

•  was  sure,  be  described  by  a  figure  greater 
than  a  fraction.  In  point  of  fact,  it  was 
British  capital  that  enabled  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  country  to  compete,  in  the 
article  of  cotton,  for  instance,  with  the 
people  of  America,  where  wages  were 
quite  as  high  as  in  this  country,  and  with 
the  natives  of  India,  where  the  rate  of 
wages  was  the  lowest  in  the  world.  How, 
then,  had  the  cry  against  the  agricultural 
interest  been  raised  ?  Whose  interest  was 
it  to  have  the  Corn-laws  repealed  ?  It  was 
the  interest  solely  of  the  manufacturing 
capitalist,  who  had  contrived  to  raise  a 
large  party  in  favour  of  that  repeal,  by  the 
specious  pretext,  that  it  would  lead  to  a 

•  reduction  of  rents,  and  by  obtaining  the 
co-operation  of  a  section  in  this  country, 
who  were  hostile  to  a  political  system  based 
on  the  preponderance  of  the  landed  in- 
terest. He  thanked  them  for  the  attention 
they  had  given  him,  while  he  had  ad- 
dressed the  few  observations  which  he  had 
felt  it  his  duty  to  offer  to  the  House  on 
that  subject;  and  he  trusted  that  the  House 
would  prove  tp  the  country,  by  the  calm- 
ness of  the  present  debate,  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers, on  both  sides  of  the  House,  came 
to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  fully  impressed 
with  its  deep  importance  to  all  classes  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  Cay  ley  was  understood  to  say,  that 
twelve  years  ago  there  had  been  a  cry 
raised  throughout  the  country  for  a  repeal 
of  the  Corn-lawsy  but  that  that  cry  bad 


now  almost  ceased.  And  what  was  thf 
reason?  The  people  had  become  more 
intelligent,  and  they  were  not  now  carried 
away  by  the  delusions  which  were  then 
afloat  in  regard  to  cheap  bread.  If  they 
asked  the  labouring  classes  now  whether 
they  preferred  a  high  or  low  price  of  corn, 
they  would  answer,  that  they  were  better 
off  when  the  price  of  corn  was  high,  be- 
cause a  reduction  in  the  price  of  corn  was 
always  followed  by  a  correspondiDg  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  of  wages.  The  rate  of 
wages  was  regulated  by  the  price  of  corn, 
and  in  proportion  as  the  price  of  corn  in- 
creased, the  rate  of  wages  was  advanced. 
If  the  Corn-laws  were  repealed,  let  the 
House  consider  what  would  be  the  almost 
immediate  effect.  A  large  quantity  of  the 
land  of  this  country  would  be  thrown  out 
of  cultivation,  and,  as  the  consequence, 
a  large  portion  of  the  labourers  would 
be  deprived  of  employment.  The  rural 
population  would,  to  a  great  extent,  be 
deprived  of  wages,  and  reduced  to  the 
greatest  misery.  But  it  was  said  that  a 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  would  benefit  the 
inhabitants  of  towns,  and  prove  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  manufacturing 
population.  He  believed,  that  such  would 
not  be  the  case,  and  that  the  manufac- 
turing population  were  not  so  anxious  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  as  was  gene- 
rally supposed.  In  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Committee  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  handloom  weavers,  he  found  that  some 
of  those  persons  who  were  examined  before 
that  Committee  had  stated,  that  they  did 
not  complain  of  the  laws  regulating  the 
importation  of  corn,  and  that  they  com- 
plained more  of  the  protection  given  by 
Government  to  the  large  capitalists.  They 
did  not  complain  of  the  protection  afforded 
to  the  landowners,  and  they  stated,  that 
they  were  not  worse  off  when  the  price  of 
corn  was  high,  as  they  found  the  rate  of 
wages  always  kept  pace  with  the  price  of 
corn.  It  had  also  been  argued,  that  the 
effect  of  the  Corn -laws  was,  to  cause  a 
diminution  in  our  foreign  trade,  but  that 
trade  had,  in  fact,  been  more  than  doubled 
within  the  last  few  years.  He  begged  to 
refer  hon.  Members  to  the  tables  of  ex- 
ports, which  would  show  that  our  trade 
with  Russia,  America,  and  all  the  other 
corn  countries  abroad  had  been  steadily 
increasing.  The  exports  to  America  had 
been  doubled  in  the  course  of  seven  years, 
wbil^  the  exports  to  Russia  bady  durioy 
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the  same  period  of  time,  advanced  from 
1,800,000/.  to  2,300,000/.  Those  tables 
also  showed,  that  in  those  years  when  we 
imported  most  corn,  we  exported  least 
goods,  so  that  the  Corn-laws  could  not 
justly  be  said  to  be  injurious  to  our  trade. 
But  it  was  argued  that  it  would  be  better 
to  have  a  fixed  duty  instead  of  the  present 
fluctuating  one.  In  his  opinion,  however, 
the  present  system  of  Corn-laws  was  the 
best,  both  for  the  agriculturists  and  for 
the  public  generally  ;  and  from  every  con- 
sideration of  state  policy  he  thought  they 
ought  to  be  maintained.  Much  delusion 
existed  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn-laws, 
and  it  was  contended,  that  if  they  were 
repealed,  a  reduction  of  rents  would  fol- 
low, while  the  political  influence  of  the 
landowners  would  be  diminished.  Such 
were  the  specious  arguments  put  forward  ; 
but  he  believed,  that  if  they  polled  the 
whole  country  on  the  question  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  Corn-laws  and  of  free  trade, 
ten  to  one  of  the  whole  population  would 
be  in  favour  of  the  existing  Corn-laws. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  present  Corn- 
laws  tended  to  protect  industry  and  enter- 
prise, that  they  operated  beneficially  for 
the  interests  of  the  people,  and  for  the 
interests  of  trade,  and  he  should  oppose, 
to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  every  attempt 
made  to  procure  the  repeal  of  them. 

Mr.  Mark  Philips  was  decidedly  op- 
posed to  the  existing  system  of  Corn -laws. 
Within  his  own  experience  the  effect  of 
them  had  been  to  drive  much  of  the  ma- 
nufacturing capital  of  the  kingdom  into 
foreign  countries,  where  no  tax  was  im- 
posed upon  this  first  and  greatest  necessary 
of  life.  He  viewed  with  great  jealousy  the 
Prussian  commercial  league  which  had 
been  so  frequently  referred  to  in  the  course 
of  the  debate.  Whatever  the  original 
object  of  that  league  might  have  been,  it 
was  certain  that  it  had  now  assumed  a 
form  and  a  consistency  which  could  be 
regarded  only  as  most  dangerous  to  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of 
this  country.  In  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts there  was  but  one  feeling  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Corn-laws,  and  that  feeling 
was  well  and  forcibly  expressed  in  a  peti- 
tion which  he  had  some  time  since  the 
honour  to  present  from  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Manufactures  at  Man- 
chester. He  was  satisfied  that  the  existing 
system  of  Corn-laws  could  not  be  of  long 
continuance ;  therefore  speaking  in  the 
character  of  a  landowner,  as  well  as  in  that 


of  a  man  intimately  connected  with  the 
manufacturing  intereftts  of  the  country,  he 
begged  to  recommend  the  subject  to  the 
deepest  and  most  careful  consideration  of 
all  parties  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Gaily  Knight  observed,  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton  had  ap* 
pealed  to  him  and  asked  him  how  he  could 
vote  against  the  present  motion,  recollect- 
ing as  he  must  the  distress  which  existed  in 
the  town  of  Nottingham.  He  did  not 
deny  that  such  distress  existed,  bat  did 
positively  deny  that  that  distress  aroae 
from  the  high  price  of  corn.  In  the  first 
place,  the  price  of  corn  was  not  high  ; 
and  in  the  next  place,  the  distress  at  Not- 
tingham arose  from  over-production,  from 
the  frequent  improvement  of  machinery, 
and  from  the  state  of  the  monetary  system 
in  America.  As  a  proof  that  all  the  ma* 
nufacturers  of  the  country  were  not  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  Corn-lawa  he 
could  refer  to  a  pamphlet  which  had  re* 
cently  been  published  by  a  manufacturer 
of  Nottingham  who  was  as  much  oppoaed 
to  a  repeal  of  those  laws  as  any  Member 
in  the  House.  In  that  pamphlet  was  the 
following  passage : — *'  I  do  not  wish  to 
one  class  of  persons  raised  up  at  the 
pense  of  another,  because  I  am  well  con* 
vinced  that  the  interests  of  all  claaaea  of 
this  country  are,  or  ought  to  be,  identical ; 
and  I  think  the  growers  of  com  are  not 
fairly  dealt  with  by  those  who  raise  a  cla- 
mour for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-lawa*'' 

Sir  Ronald  Ferguson  said,  that  he  knew 
not  who  was  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
which  the  hon.  Member  had  referred  to, 
nor  did  he  care ;  but  this  he  knew,  that 
he  had  lately  had  the  honour  of  presenting 
a  petition  unanimously  signed  by  the  oor* 
poration  of  Nottingham  for  the  total  re- 
peal of  the  Corn*laws ;  and  he  had  nlao 
presented  a  petition,  signed  by  8,000  • 
persons  to  a  similar  effect.  This  country 
professed  to  act  upon  a  free-trade  syatem^ 
but  how  could  such  a  system  be  main- 
tained unless  corn,  which  was  a  foreign 
production,  were  put  upon  the  same  fool*  . 
ing  as  all  other  articles  of  commerce  ? 

Mr.  Bunlop  thought,  that  some  of  the  ar- 
guments which  had  been  introduced  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  in  support  of  a  restrictive  sys-h . 
tem  were  of  rather  an  extraordinary  nature. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Maidstone  had  built 
a  large  portion  of  his  speech  upon  the  re- 
strictive duties  of  the  American  tariffl 
That  was  rather  an  unfortunate  selection,, 
that  that?ery  tariff  hadocca«  > 
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BiODed  almost  a  reeling  or  hostility  to  arise 
betweea  Bcveral  of  the  States  in  North 
America  ;  and  that  at  this  mument  there 
was  every  reason  to  expect  a  total  repeal 
of  those  duties.  The  Prussian  commer- 
cial  league  had  also  been  ur°;ed  as  a  jusli- 
ficaiton  of  the  restriclive  system  ;  but  that 
commercial  league  was  a  system  of  free 
trade  comparatively  speaking  ;  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  if  this  country  were  to  join 
in  the  Prussian  league,  and  consent  to  re- 
ceive (heir  goods  free  of  duty,  Prussia,  in 
return,  notild  receive  English  goods  free 
of  impost. 

Sir  Robert  Bateton  considered  it  lo  be 
a  subject  in  which  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  deeply  interested,  and  he  was  sur- 
prised that  not  a  single  Irish  Member  had 
yet  spoken  during  the  debate.  The  hon. 
Baronet  addressed  the  House  for  some 
little  time  longer,  but  the  impatience  of 
the  Members  prevented  the  hon.  Member 
from  being  heard. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Roche  (Cork  county)  was 
induced  to  rise  in  consequence  of  the 
charge  which  had  been  made  against  the 
Irish  Members  by  the  hon.  Baronet  op- 
posite. He  should  vote  for  a  repeal  of  the 
Corn-laws,  because  he  felt  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  Irish  nation  to  start 
upon  equal  terms  with  the  English  as  a 
manufacturingcountry  until  thoselaws  were 
repealed.  A  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws 
would  open  very  extensive  foreign  markets 
for  British  manufactures;  but  those  mar- 
kets were  not  at  present  available,  in 
consequence  of  the  rate  of  labour  being 
kept  up  by  the  restrictive  system;  but 
once  let  them  be  abolished,  and  labour 
would  immediately  become  cheap  in 
England,  and  still  cheaper  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  VillieTS  said,  thai  he  had  very 
little  to  answer,  for  not  a  single  argument 
had  been  urged  against  the  grounds  which 
he  had  advanced  in  support  of  his  propo- 
position  throughout  the  debate.  There 
had,  however,  been  one  remark  made 
to  which  be  felt  it  necessary  to  advert.  It 
had  been  said,  that  there  had  not  been  any 
petitions  of  consequence  presented  to  the 
House  upon  the  subject  of  the  Corn-laws, 
and  that,  indeed,  a  general  apathy  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  country  with  respect 
to   this   question.     Now,  he  had  antici- 

Eated  that  objection,  and  had  slated  in 
is  opening  speech  that  be  had  communi- 
cations with  persons  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  on  this  veryaubject,  and  it  was  the 
^neral  opinion  that  it  would  be  perfectly 
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idle  for  them  to  petition  the  Houae  of 
Commons,  constituted  as  it  now  was,  for 
a  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws.  The  object  of 
his  motion  was,  not  the  repeal  of  the  Corn^ 
laws,  but  that  the  House  should  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
propriety  of  their  repeal.  His  opinion 
was  decidedly  in  fatour  of  the  repeal  of 
the  laws,  and  he  had  heard  nothing  said 
which  induced  him  to  alter  his  opinion. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  95 ;  Noet 
300 :  Majority  205. 
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Shaw,  right  hon.  P, 

Shell,  R.  L. 

Sheppard»  T. 

Shirley,  £•  J. 

Sibthorp,  Colonel 

Sinclair,  Sir  O. 

Smith,  A. 

Smith,  hon.  It. 

Smyth,  Sir  G.  H. 

Somerset,  Lord  G« 

Spry,  Sir  S.  T. 

Stanley,  £. 

StauntODi  Sir  O. 
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Penia. 


Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  H. 
Stuart,  Villiers 
Strangways,  hon.  J. 
Sturt,  H.  C. 
Surrey,  Earl  of 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Teignroouth,  Lord 
Thornhill,  G. 
Tollemache,  F.  J. 
Town  ley,  11.  G. 
Trench,  Sir  F. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Troubridge,  Sir  T. 
Turner,  E. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Verney,  Sir  H. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
VVelby,  G.  E. 
Wemyss,  J.  E. 


White,  H. 
White,  S. 
Whilmore,  T.  C. 
Wilbraham,  G. 
Williams,  R. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Wilshere,  W. 
Winnington,  T.  E. 
Winnington,H.  J. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wood,  Colonel  T* 
Wood,  T. 
Worsley,  Lord 
Woulfe,  Sergeant 
Yorke,  hon.  E.  T, 
Young,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Chandos,  Marquess 
Darlington,  Earl 


PAIRED    OFF. 


FOR. 

Gillon,  W.  I). 
Steuart,  R. 


AGAINST. 

Wilberforce,  W. 
Baring,  IL 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  March  16,  1838. 

MiNWTia.]  Petitions  presented.  By  Viscount  Lorton, 
fyom  a  place  in  Ireland,  for  assistance  to  build  Glebe 
HouBcsv— By  the  Duke  of  Suthbrijlnd,  from  the  Pot- 
teries Mechanics'  Institution,  in  favour  of  Education ; 
andfirom  Newcastlc-undcr-Lynnc. — By  Viscount  Falk- 
land, ttatn  Derby,  for  the  abolition  of  Negro  Appren* 
ticcship. — By  the  Marquess  of  Bcrs,  Arom  the  Synod  of 
Argyle,  to  secure  the  observance  of  Catholic  Oaths. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  March  16,  1838. 

Persia.]  Lord  Eliot  wished  to  ask 
Viscount  Palmerston  a  question  respecting 
the  state  of  our  relations  with  Persia.  Hs 
had  heard  it  stated,  that  we  had  at  present 
no  representative  at  the  court  of  Persia ; 
that  Mr.  M'Neill  had  retired  from  it  in 
consequence,  as  he  understood,  of  an  ex- 
pedition having  being  undertaken  on  the 
part  of  the  Schah,  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Government  of  this  country,  against 
the  independence  of  Herat;  and  that 
our  diplomatic  relations  with  Persia  had 
been,  for  the  same  reason,  altogether 
broken  off.  He  should  feel  obliged  to  the 
noble  Lord  to  state,  if  there  were  any 
grounds  for  such  a  report. 

Viscount  Palmerston  trusted,  that  the 
report  was  not  only  untrue  but  unfounded. 
He  should  not  say  altogether  unfounded, 
because  the  circumstaDces  he  should  detail 
to  the  House  gave  some  colour  to  it.    The 
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Schah  of  Persia  commenced  an  expedition 
some  time  ago  to  a  place  eastward  of  Per- 
sia, to  which  he  laid  certain  claims,  upon 
which  claims,  be  would  not  express  any 
opinion.  The  English  officers  in  the  Per- 
sian service  did  not  accompany  the  Schah 
on  that  occasion, except  one,  who  did  not  act 
in  a  military  capacity,  but  as  an  instructor 
of  a  corps  of  cadets.  When  the  Schah 
was  at  Herdt,  near  the  frontier,  a  messen. 
ger  belonging  to  the  English  mission  in 
Persia  was  despatched  by  Mr.  M'Neill 
with  letters,  and  was  returning  to  Tehe- 
ran, when  he  was  stopped  by  some  persons 
who  formed  part  of  the  military  expedition 
of  the  Schah.  He  was  treatea  with  great 
violence,  carried  to  the  Schah's  camp,  de« 
prived  of  the  letters  of  which  he  was  the 
bearer,  treated  not  only  with  indignity, 
but  personal  cruelty,  and  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  Colonel  Stoddart,  who 
went  to  the  Schah  and  claimed  for  him 
that  protection  to  which  he  was  entitled 
by  the  law  of  nations,  was  still  detained, 
and  not  allowed  until  a  considerable  time 
had  elapsed  to  resume  his  journey  to  Te« 
heran.  Mr.  M'Neill  thought  it  his  duty 
immediately,  and  without  waiting  for  in- 
structions from  home,  to  demand  full  and 
ample  satisfaction  and  reparation,  and  he 
had  informed  her  Majesty's  Government, 
that  if  that  reparation  should  be  denied, 
he  should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  break  off 
all  diplomatic  relations  with  Persia,  and 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
either  to  remain  there  unofficially,  or 
retire  altogether  with  his  mission  to  the 
Turkish  territory.  He  had  two  days 
since  received  a  despatch  from  Mr.  M'Neill, 
in  which  he  stated,  that  he  had  not  at  that 
time  obtained  an  answer  to  the  demand  he 
had  made  for  reparation  ;  nor  could  he,  be- 
cause that  despatch  was  sent  off  before  hii 
messenger  who  conveyed  the  demand  had 
returned  from  the  Schah*8  camp.  Proba- 
bly the  Schah,  upon  consideration,  would 
be  sensible  of  the  gross  impropriety  of  the 
proceeding  he  had  detailed,  and  satisfac- 
tion would  not  be  refused.  If  it  were 
refused,  it  certainly  would  not  be  con- 
sistent with  the  honour  or  interests  of  this 
country  that  the  steps  proposed  to  be  taken 
by  Mr.  M'Neill  should  not  be  adopted.' 

Execution  at  Hertford.]  Mr.  Pease 
wished  to  ask  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Home  Department,  whether 
he  had  received  a  memorial,  most  numer 
ously  and  respectably  signed  bytheinha* 
bitantfl  of  Hertfbr^hire,   prayiug  for  a 
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mitigation  of  the  sentence  of  death  passed 
upon  two  men  for  murder^  at  the  late 
Hertford  assizes^  and  which  had  since 
been  carried  into  execution.  This  memo- 
rial had  been  prepared  under  the  connction 
that  those  two  men  had  not  intended  to 
commit  murder.  He  wished  also  to  know, 
whether  the  statement  was  correct  that  the 
learned  judge,  Mr.  Baron  Vaughan,  who 
presided  at  the  trial,  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  verdict,  and  that  the  jury,  since  the 
trial,  had  declared  that  they  did  not  think 
the  prisoners  intended  to  commit  murder. 
Lord  John  Russell  co\x\dL  assure  thehon. 
Member,  that  the  information  which  he 
had  received  respecting  the  judge  and 
jury  who  tried  those  prisoners  was  altoge- 
ther incorrect.  He  had  received  a  memo- 
rial un  the  subject  most  respectably  signed, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  had  asked  the 
learned  judge  who  tried  the  prisoners  to 
meet  him  at  the  Home -office.  That 
learned  judge  assured  him,  that  he  was 
not  only  satisfied  with  the  verdict,  but  that 
the  Chief  Justice,  who  was  at  Hertford  at 
the  time,  and  whom  he  consulted  on  the 
case,  perfectly  agreed  with  him  in  opinion. 
The  learned  judge,  of  course,  mentioned  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  him,  and 
after  fully  considering  those  circumstances, 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  not  to  recommend 
the  convicts  to  her  Majesty  for  her  merci- 
ful consideration. 

The  Grand  Caymans.]  Lord  Stanley 
said,  he  had  received  a  petition  from  a 
remote  dependency  of  the  British  Crown, 
the  very  name  of  which  was,  perhaps, 
unknown  to  a  great  portion  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  that  House.  In  consequence  of 
an  informality,  he  was  unable  to  present 
it,  but  he  was  anxious  to  avail  himself  of 
the  presence  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  to 
ask  him  if  he  could  give  the  House  any 
information  on  the  subject.  The  petition 
was  from  the  custos  and  inhabitants  of  the 
island  of  Grand  Caymans,  a  dependency 
of  the  British  Crown,  about  160  miles 
leeward  of  Jamaica.  The  settlement  was 
a  very  singular  one.  It  was  of  exclusively 
British-born  subjects,  who,  having  colo- 
nized the  island,  lived  under  no  law  what- 
ever, except  one  they  had  framed  for  them- 
selves, giving  some  authority  to  persons 
appointed  to  act  as  magistrates.  That 
was  literally  the  only  law  or  authority 
that  prevailed  amongst  them.     Until  the 

J  ear    1831,  when    tney  applied  to    the 
tishop  of  Jamaica,  and  never  previous, 


had  they  the  service  and  asristanoe  €f  ft 
clergyman  of  the  established  churdi.     Br 
their  industry  and  communication  with 
Jamaica  they  had  carried  on  a  consider- 
able traffic,  and  acquired  a  good  dad  of 
property  ;    their  tonnage  was  not  inooD- 
siderable,   and   they  had  amongst  theai 
about  1,000  slaves.    In  the  66th  dauae  of 
the  Emancipation  Act  they  were  indudod 
as  a  dependency  of  Jamaica,  having  slftrai^ 
in  consequence  of  their  slight  connexion 
with  that  island,  and  received  a  portion  cf 
the  compensation  money  under  that  Act. 
But  inasmuch  as  they  nad  no  laws  what- 
ever, it  was  clear  that  no  registration  of 
their  slaves  could  have  taken  place,  and 
whereas    by  the    Abolition    Act  it    was 
enacted  that  those  only  who  had  been 
registered  should  become  apprentices  under 
the  apprenticeship  system,  and  it  having 
been  found,  but  not  until  1 885,  that  those 
persons,  although  they  had  receired 
pensation  as  persons  whose  slaves 
duly  registered,  had  not  complied  with 
the  law,  not  from  any  fault  of  their  ovn^ 
but  simply  because  they  were  ignorant  of 
it,  their  slaves  did  not  fall  under  the  ap- 
prenticeship  clause,   but  became  imme- 
diately free.    Since  that  period  the  island 
had  suffered  severely  from  a  hnnicane. 
Independently  of  their  not  having  received 
any  more  than  the  compensation  paid  to 
those  who  still  retainea  their  alavea  aa 
apprentices,  and  of  their  not  having  «»• 
ceived  any  assistance  in  the  way  of  motal 
or  religious  education,  which  they  were 
extremely  anxious  about,  having  since  the 
year  1831,  notwithstanding  their  povertw^ 
built  two  churches  and  a  house  fiur  (be 
minister — they  had  now  to  state  that 
of  their  churches  had   been  entirely 
stroyed  by  that  hurricane,  that  the 
and  the  ministers  residency  had  been 
riously  injured,   and  that   100   of  their 
houses  had  been  also  destroyed.     Under 
these  circumstances  they  came  befine  Far* 
liament  and  her  Majesty,  appealing  in  boA 
cases  for  compensation  and  relief.    *  He 
hoped  he  had  done  right  in  not  pemitti^g 
a  mere  form  to  prevent  his  cnlling  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  aubjects 
having  gone  so  far,  however,  the  moCion 
with  which  he  intended  to  condode  ahoald 
come  within  the  strict  forms  of  the  HouaaB 
He  should  move  that  there  be  laid 
the  House  a  copy  of  the  memorial  on 
subject  presented   to  the  Colonial-offiee. 
His  chief  object  was  to  obtain  a  statemeiit 
on  the  matter  from  her  Majesty's  Go 
ment. 
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Sir  G.  Grey  Baid,  that  the  Btatement  of 
the  noble  Lord  with  respect  to  the  Grand 
Caymans,  was  substantially,  if  not  per- 
fectly, correct.   The  case  had  been  brought 
under  the  attention  of  the  Government  at 
the  time  when  the  noble  Lord  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Colonial  department,  by  a  me- 
morial which  had  been  presented  to  Lord 
Mulgrave,  then  governor  of  Jamaica,  and 
had  been  transmitted  by  that  noble  Lord  to 
the  home  Government.  Shortly  afterwards 
a  change  took  place  in  the  admiuistration, 
and  Lord  Aberdeen,  when  he  succeeded  to 
office,  referred  the    question  to   the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown,  who  gave  it  as  their 
unqualified  opinion,  that  under  the   cir- 
cumstances  all   the   slaves  in  the  island 
were    unconditionally    free.       His    noble 
Friend  who    succeeded   to  the  Colonial- 
office,  recommended  Lord  Sligo,  who  was 
then  governor  of  Jamaica,  to  act  upon  that 
opinion.     This  had  been  done,  and    the 
slaves   were   all   liberated,   and    he    was 
happy  to  say,  that  no  inconvenience  had 
resulted  from  the  proceeding.     The  con- 
duct of  both  the   freed  slaves   and   the 
white  population  was  deserving  of  all  ap- 
probation, though   no  regular  system  of 
Jaw  had   existed  in  the  island.     It   was 
thought,  that  the  island  was  a  dependency 
of  Jamaica,  and  that  it  should  receive  a 
portion  of  the  compensation  fund  voted  to 
Jamaica,  and  it  was  thought,  that  the  case 
was  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  island 
of  Anguilla.      There   was,    however,   an 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Jamaica  to  have  this  island  an- 
nexed, for  the  purposes  of  government,  to 
that   colony,   and  he  did  not  think   the 
smaller  island  had  lost  by  it.     The  go- 
vernor of   Jamaica  had,    therefore,   sent 
some  magistrates  to  the  Grand  Caymans, 
who  acted  under  the  instructions  received 
from  the  governor,  and  they  found  no  dif- 
ficulty in  administering  the  law.     With 
respect  to  the  future  government  of  the 
settlement,  there  was  some  intention    of 
proposing  that  it  should  be  placed  under 
the  rule  of  the  Queen  in  Council,  and  this 
matter  was  now  under  consideration.     As 
to  a  grant  of  money  for  the  education  of 
the  negroes,  he  could  only  state,  that  a 
sum   had  been  given  for  that  purpose  to 
the  secretary  for  the   Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  and  he  believed 
some  steps  had  been  taken  for  the  instruc- 
tion of   the  negroes  in  that  settlement. 
He  could  only  add,  that  he  could  not  hold 
out  the  slightest  hope  of  any  addition 
being  made  to  the  coippensation  granted 


to  the  slave- owners  of  the  Grand  Caymans 
in  consequence  of  their  loss  of  the  services 
of  the  negroes  during  the  period  of  ap- 
prenticeship. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Opening  THE  Registers  (Ireland).] 
Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  before  he 
moved  the  reading  of  the  Order  of  the 
Day,  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  subject  which  he  thought  en- 
titled to  their  best  consideration,  and 
which,  therefore,  would  most  suitably  be 
brought  forward  at  a  peiiod  of  the  even- 
ing, when  the  House  was  tolerably  full. 
The  Reform  Bill  having  passed  in  1832, 
the  House  would  recollect,  that  on  the  23d 
of  June  1833,  a  resolution  was  passed,  on 
the  motion  of  the  present  Earl  Spencer, 
respecting  the  striking  off  the  names  of 
voters  from  the  register,  which  was  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

"  That  in  all  cases  where  a  Select  Coro« 
iDittee,  appointed  to  try  the  merits  of  an 
election  for  any  county,  city,  or  borough,  re- 
port to  the  House,  that  the  names  of  any  voters 
ought  not  to  have  been  placed  in  the  register 
of  voters,  or  that  the  names  of  any  voters  have 
been  unduly  omitted  from  such  register,  Mr. 
Speaker  shall  issue  his  directions  thereupon 
to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  town  clerk,  or  other 
ofHcer  with  whom  the  register  of  voters  of 
such  county,  city,  or  borough  is  deposited,  to 
amend  such  register,  by  striking  out  or  adding 
names  to  such  register,  as  the  case  may  be, 
in  conformity  to  the  report  of  such  Select 
Committee." 

Having  maturely  considered  the  subject, 
however,  in  consequence  of  the  reports  of  Se- 
lect Committees  of  the  House,  both  on  the 
present  and  past  session,  he  was  induced 
to  think  that  the  House  would  now  deem 
it  proper  to  amend  that  resolution,  by  re- 
stricting Its  operation  to  Great  Britain. 
He  conceived  that  the  resolution  was  based 
entirely  on  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  Now, 
the  Reform  Act  for  £ngland  contained  a 
clause  expressly  providing,  that  when  any 
Election  Committee  should  report  that  the 
names  of  any  voters  had  been  improperly 
placed  on  the  register  of  voters,  or  impro- 
perly omitted,  the  Speaker  should  cause 
such  register  to  be  amended,  by  the  strik- 
ing off  or  insertion  of  the  names  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  Scotch  Act  contained  a  clause 
giving  similar  power,  though  couched  in 
more  ambiguous  terms.  In  the  Irish  Re- 
form Act,  however,  there  was  no  provision 
of  the  kind ;  and  he  conceived,  therefore, 
that  the  law,  as  it  affected  the  Irish  re- 
gistry, remained  in  the  saipe  state  as  befme 
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the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act.  The  Irish 
Act  being  entirely  silent  on  the  point,  al- 
though both  the  English  and  Scotch  Acts 
contained  express  provisions  to  the  effect 
stated,  he  conceived  it  highly  improper 
for  the  House,  by  virtue  of  a  mere  resolu- 
tion, to  assume  a  pow*er  not  given  it  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  or  to  pretend  to  correct 
the  register,  or  make  regulations  us  to  the 
future  votes  of  voters  in  any  other  way 
than  that  laid  down  by  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  believed,  that,  in  all  former  in- 
stances where  a  questionable  vote  was 
brought  before  the  House — whether  in  its 
collective  capacity,  as  in  former  times,  or 
in  a  Select  Committee,  as  in  later  times — 
and  disallowed,  the  practice  had  invariably 
been  to  deprive  the  party  of  his  vote  for 
the  election  under  consideration,  but  never 
to  interfere  with  his  vote  in  reference  to 
future  elections.  Under  the  resolution  of 
1835,  several  cases  had  occurred  in  which 
the  Speaker  had  been  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise the  power  given  by  that  resolution ; 
that  resolution  was  somewhat  altered  in 
1885,  since  which  period  no  occasion  had 
arisen  for  the  Speaker's  interference.  It 
having  been  discovered,  however,  that  the 
resolution  might  improperly  apply  to  Ire- 
land, although  the  Reform  Act^  in  re- 
ference to  that  country,  contained  no  clause 
authorising  such  a  resolution,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  that  the  resolution  should 
be  altogether  rescinded,  and  that  another 
should  be  substituted,  having  application 
only  to  Great  Britain.  He  would  not 
further  detain  the  House,  but  content  him- 
self with  moving,  that  the  resolution  of 
the  23d  of  June,  1835^  reljiting  to  the  cor- 
rection of  the  register,  in  pursuance  of  the 
report  of  an  Election  Committee,  be  re- 
scinded, and  another  resolution  substituted 
in  lieu  thereof,  namely: — 

**  That  in  all  cases  where  a  Select  Cona- 
miltee  appointed  to  try  the  merits  of  an 
election  for  any  county,  city,  or  borough,  in 
(Jreat  Britain,  report  to  the  House  that  the 
name  of  any  person  who  voted  at  such  elec- 
lion  had  been  improperly  inserted  or  retained 
in  the  register  of  voters,  or  that  the  name  of 
any  person  who  tendered  his  vote  at  such 
election,  had  been  improperly  omitted  from 
such  register,  Mr.  vSpeakcr  shall  issue  his  di- 
rections thereupon  to  tlie  clerk  of  the  peace, 
town  clerk,  or  oilier  officer  with  whom  the 
register  of  voters  of  such  county,  city,  or  bo- 
rougii  is  deposited,  to  amend  such  register, 
by  striking  out  or  adding  names  to  such  regis- 
ter, as  the  case  may  he,  in  conformity  to  the 
report  of  such  Select  Committee. ** 

bir  K,  D,  Sugden  said,  that  he  thought 


the  resolution  which  the  noUe  Lord  had 
just  moved^  would  not  have  the  ethet 
which  he  supposed,  but  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  operating  upon  the  mioda  c^  £Ieo- 
tion  Committees,  as  to  their  right  of  open- 
ing  the  registers  in  Ireland;   it  would 
certainly  not  decide  the  question,  but  it 
would  influence  the  minds  of  the  Memben 
of  Election  Committees.     It  would  be  ab- 
solutely necessary,  iirst  to  consider  whether 
a  Committee  might  open  a  register,  and 
if  not,  the  operation  of  the  resolution  muafc 
be  extremely  small.     He    had    hitherto 
avoided  looking  at  the  question  as  to  the 
right  of  keeping  open  the  register.  He  did 
not  wish  to  give  an  opinioD  of  the  law  on 
the  case,  hut  it  was  now  forced  upon  him. 
His  decided  opinion  was,  that  this  question 
was  forced  on  the  House, — could  a  Com- 
mittee o])en  the  register  or  not?     He 
thought  that  they  had  that  power.     He 
would  proceed  to  state  the  argument  of 
the  question.    There  were  three  Acta-^ 
one  for  England,  one  for  Scotland,  and  one 
for    Ireland.    The  noble  Lord  had   now 
found  out,  after  a  great  lapse  of  time,  that 
his  resolution,  though  warranted  by  the 
English  and   Scotch  Reform   BUlti    was 
unauthorised  by  the  terms  of  the  Iimh 
Reform  Act.    The  noble  Lord  was  awan 
of  the  exact  difference  between  the  thtaa 
Acts ;  the  difference  was  so  great,  that  he 
had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  bdiennff,  thai 
the  noble  Lord  was  senous  in  contumiu 
as  to  Scotland  what  was  taken  away  frosa 
Ireland.     It  was  admitted  on  all  hands    ■ 
it  was  expressly  provided,  that  as  to  Ei^^ 
land,  a  Committee  might  open  and  correct 
the  register ;  why  had  such  a  prnriaioa 
been  introduced,  and  what  had  been  its 
operation  ?    That  provision  wbb  made  be- 
cause a  system  of  registry  was  then,  fcr 
the  first  time,  introduced  with  regard   to 
England,  and  it  affirmatively  gave  poi 
to  do  many  things  which  could  have  b 
accomplished,  though  no  such  daue 
resolution  had  been  inserted  in  the  RafbrBi 
Act.     It  was,  in  many  respects,  onlw  aa 
affirmation  of  what  the  House  would  naw 
had  the  power  of  doing  of  its  own  praro- 
gative  and  control^  without  any  such  |ivo» 
vision.    The  Scotch  Act  assumed  a  totally 
different  shape.     Instead  of  affirming,  as 
nearly  as  words  could  express  it,  the  Sooteh 
Act   assumed  the   power  to  be    in   tlio 
House,    independently   of  the  Act^   aad 
declared,  that  nothing  in  the  Act  diould 
limit  or  take  it  away.     The  words  of  tho 
Act  were — 

'<  Provided  always^  timt  no  alteration  «f - 
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the  sheriffs'  judgments,  either  by  the  courts 
of  review  above-Dam ed^  or  by  any  other  judges 
of  appeal,  shall  affect  the  merits  of  any  elec- 
tion actually  completed  and  carried  through 
before  the  date  of  such  alteration,  except  in 
so  far  as  effect  may  be  given  to  such  alteration 
by  any  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
of  Parliament,  to  which  a  petition  against 
such  election  may  be  referred  :  provided  also 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to 
limit  or  restrain  the  powers  of  such  Committee, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  validity  of  any 
vote  or  claim  for  registration,  admitted  or  re- 
jected by  the  sheriff  of  the  judges  of  appeal^ 
and  to  alter  the  register,  poll,  or  return  ac- 
cordingly." 

The  Act  clearly  assumed  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  the  power — it  did  not  give  any 
power  which  the  Committee  did  not  before 
possess.  Beyond  all  doubt  or  question,  it 
assumed  the  power  to  be  in  the  Committee, 
and  in  the  House,  and  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  give  the  power  to  the  Com- 
mittee. How,  then,  could  the  noble  Lord 
reconcile  this  with  his  proposal  to  exclude 
Ireland,  because  there  was  no  express  pro. 
vision  for  directing  the  registry  in  the 
Irish  Reform  Act,  while  he  did  not  ex- 
clude Scotland,  the  Scotch  Reform  Act 
only  saving  the  pre-existing  power,  and 
not  granting  any  new  power  to  that  effect? 
The  noble  Lord  would  find  much  more 
difficulty  than  he  seemed  to  imagine  in  re- 
conciling his  resolution  with  the  actual 
state  of  the  law.  The  Irish  Act  was  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  two.  The  provisions 
of  none  of  these  Acts  were  equal  to  each 
other ;  if  they  were  equal  in  point  of  law, 
certainly  they  were  not  in  expression.  The 
Irish  Act  particularly  provided  what  should 
be  the  operation  of  the  certificate.  There 
was  a  system  of  registration  in  Scotland 
before  the  Reform  Bill,  hut  it  did  not 
affect  the  right  of  voting.  In  Ireland,  from 
1795  down  to  the  10th  of  George  4th,  there 
was  also  a  system  of  registration  which 
made  the  certificate  conclusive  of  the  right 
to  vote,  but  did  not  at  all  bind  that  House. 
There  was  not  one  word  in  any  of  the 
acts  of  Parliament  before  the  Irish  Reform 
Bill  which  limited  the  power  of  that  House 
to  regulate  its  own  elections  and  control,  or 
correct  any  improper  return.  The  Irish 
Reform  Bill  followed  the  Act  of  the  10th  of 
George  4th.,  and  expressly  enacted,  that 
the  certificate  should  have  the  same  effect 
as  it  would  have  had  under  the  prior  acts 
of  Parliament.  Under  prior  acts  of  Par- 
liament there  was  not  a  single  clause  to 
restrain  or  take  away  the  right  of  that 
House  to  look  to  the*  registry.     The  cer- 


tificate was  to  be  conclusive  of  the  right 
to  vote  at  the  moment  of  voting,  but  did 
nothing  to  restrain  the  House.  Clause  59, 
on  which  great  reliance  had  been  placed^ 
was  in  these  words: — *^  And  be  it  enacted, 
that  if  any  person  at  the  time  of  any  elec- 
tion, being  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  office 
disqualifying  him  from  voting  at  such 
election,  or  being  otherwise  disqualified, 
or  having  ceased  to  be  qualified,  shall  not- 
withstanding presume  to  vote  at  such  elec- 
tion, such  person  shall  forfeit  to  his  Ma- 
jesty a  sum  of  100/.,  and  shall  be  liable  to 
all  penalties,  forfeitures,  and  provisions  to 
which  he  would  have  been  subject  for  such 
offence  by  any  law  in  force  at  the  time  of 
committing  the  same ;  and  in  case  of  a 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  for 
altering  the  return,  or  setting  aside  the 
election  at  which  such  person  shall  have 
voted,  his  vote  shall  be  struck  off  by  the 
Committee,  with  such  costs  as  to  them 
shall  seem  meet,  to  be  paid  by  him  to  the 
petitioner."  The  inference  drawn  from 
that  clause  was,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
open  the  register,  because,  there  being  no 
express  power  given,  a  person  disqualified 
to  vote  at  the  time  of  the  registry  might 
be  "  struck  off"  by  the  Committee.  The 
truth  was,  this  clause  had  been  introduced 
alio  intuitu,  to  impose  a  fine  of  100/.  on  a 
person  for  voting  who  knew  of  his  dis* 
qualification  at  the  time,  and  to  give  the 
Committee  a  power  to  indemnify  the  pe« 
titioner  in  costs  at  the  voter's  expense. 
It  in  no  degree  took  away  the  power  of 
the  House  or  of  the  Committee  to  open 
the  register.  The  expression  used  was 
very  remarkable — "  his  vote  shall  be  struck 
off  by  the  Committee,"  leaving  it  open 
whether  it  should  be  construed  off  *'  the 
poll,'*  or  off  "  the  register.'*  There  was  a 
contest  at  the  time  between  those  who 
supported  the  measure  generally,  some 
wishing  to  have  a  clause  altogether  to  ex< 
elude  the  right  of  opening  the  register, 
and  others  requiring  one  expressly  to  open 
it;  so  that  by  way  of  compromise  the 
question  was  left  open  ;  it  was  not  struck 
out  of  the  bill,  it  was  only  stated  generally 
that  the  Committee  should  ''strike  off  ' 
the  vote.  One  rule  he  took  to  be  universal 
— they  could  not  take  away  a  power  if  it 
existed  by  a  proviso  of  this  sort,  which  was 
not  inconsistent  with  it;  they  could  not 
say,  because  these  words  provided  specially 
for  one  case  with  a  view  to  certain  penal- 
ties, they  should  exclude  a  general  power 
that  previously  existed.  It  was  very  im- 
portant that  this  should  be  clearly  under- 
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countiy  at  this  very  moiiMut.  Tha  Act 
for  which  tbey  nete  tndeljtod  to  lui  right 
hon.  Friend  near  him  (Mr.  C,  Wynn),  ths 
9th  George  4th.,  had  thii  proriaioa— 
"  that  on  the  report  of  s  Select  CommittM 
the  House  shall  give  the  aecettary  dirac* 
tioQ»  for  altering  the  retnni,"  aad  aftir 
providing  for  particular  caaes,  "  to  CM^ 
th  CBamc  deteroii nation  into  ezecutioD  w 
the  case  shall  require."  There  could  bo 
no  doubt  or  contest,  unless  the  right  v«n 
taken  away  hy  the  Irish  BeToriD  Act,  that 
the  Committee  had  the  power  to  open  tha 
registry.  It  was  perfectly  dear  in  noiat 
of  law ;  he  enlert^ned  not  the  ali^teat 
doubt,  that  the  Committee  had  the  power  to 
open  the  registry,  and  then  it  fbllowod  by 
necessary  consequence  that  the  Speakert 
in  obedience  to  the  directions  of  the  Houi^ 
should  order  the  registry  to  be  oomcted  in 
Ireland.  That  was  an  incident  to  the  Actof 
the  Committee.  The  decisioa  of  the  Cam- 
mittee  being  tbat  certain  votes  were  tti, 
and  ought  not  to  have  been  on  the  wefftUr, 
they  could  strike  Iheui  off  tiie  poll,  but  aot 
off  the  register  without  liberty  from  the 
House.  But  the  House,  to  viotlioate  iti 
own  resolution,  would  direct  them  to  fee 
struck  off  the  register-  The  55th  dauw  «f 
tlie  Irish  Refonu  Act  was  in  theae  worii 
— "  And  be  it  enacted,  that  all  lawSj  at^ 
tutes,  and  usages,  now  in  farce  remecH^ 
elections  of  Mtmbera  to  serve  in  ParUaauM 
for  any  county,  city,  town,  or  boKOOgh  ia 
Ireland,  shall,  sare  so  far  as  they  are  x^ 
spectirelj  repealed  or  altered  by  thia  Ad^ 
remain,  and  they  are  hereby  re-enacted  and 
declared  to  be  in  full  force;  and  that  all 
elections  for  any  Member  or  Membqra  ID 
serve  in  this  present  Farlianient  to  be 
hereafter  had,  shall  be  held  and  made  fuM 
this  Act  had  not  been  passed."     To  t'    ' 


stood:  if  in  Ireland  a  person  were  once 
put  on  the  register,  there  he  remaioed  for 
years  unless  struck  off  by  a  Committee  of 
tbat  House;  and  even  in  that  case  he 
might  vote  immediately  after  on  that  very 

3uatificatioD  which  the  Committee  had 
eclared  absolutely  void.  In  England  there 
was  no  such  inconvenience.  In  Ireland 
there  was  this  additional  inconvenience, 
that  the  assistant  barrister  might  put 
whom  he  pleased  on  the  poll,  nor  cuuld  lie 
be  struck  off  the  register  unless  the  House 
had  power  to  strike  him  off.  What,  then, 
were  the  principles  on  whicb  such  a  case 
as  this  should  be  decided  f  He  took  it  that 
the  House  had  inherently,  by  its  own  pre- 
rogative,  a  power  to  i-eview  and  control  all 
returns  at  elections  for  that  House  uuless 
absolutely  restrained  by  act  of  Parliament, 
It  was  upwards  of  two  centuries  since  the 
Hoose  had  resolved,  that  its  ancient  power 
and  privilege  was,  to  examine  into  all  elec- 
tions and  returns  to  that  House ;  and  that 
resolution  had  never  been  impeached  nor 
rescinded.  He  submitted,  that  the  power 
of  the  House  was  supreme  and  without 
control  as  judge  of  the  returns  of  its  own 
Members  itseif,  and  alone.  Nobody  would 
dispute  that.  Another  rule  was,  that  where 
any  court  had  a  superior  jurisdiction,  no- 
thing in  the  shape  of  an  act  of  Parliainent 
could  take  it  away  by  giving  another 
jurisdiction,  unless  it  took  away  the  su- 
perior jurisdiction.  Although  another 
power  was  introduced,  the  superior  power 
■till  remained,  unless  it  was  expressly 
taken  away.  The  case  of  the  Court  of 
Review  in  Uankruptcy  put  this  point  be- 
yond dispute.  The  power  of  that  House, 
Its  unchallenged,  undent,  inherent  power  of 
jurisdiction,  could  only  be  taken  away  by  an 
express,  positive,  Parhameutaryeoactaieut. 
Had  it  then  been  taken  away  by  any  act 
of  Parliament?  The  acts  of  union  had  this 
provision — "  that  all  questions  touching 
the  election  of  Members  to  sit  on  the  part 
of  Ireland  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
United  Kiogdnm  should  be  heard  and 
decided  in  the  same  manner  as  questions 
touching  the  electinns  in  Great  Britain, 
subject  nevertheless  to  sucli  particular  re- 
gulations in  respect  to  Ireland  as  from 
locul  circumstances  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  may  deem  expedient." 
The  election  laws,  therefore,  as  regarded 
Irish  Members  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
were  made  subject  to  the  English  laws, 
except  so  far  as  Parliament  should  1 
deem  expedient.  That  provision 
been  repealed,  •""^      m  was  the  in" 


the  Irish  Reform  Act  ezpresaly  prarilM 
that  "  all  the  laws,  statutes,  and  vmfgm 
now  in  force  respecting  electuma,"  fo, 
"  ehould,  save  so  far  as  they  are  rnqMP- 
tively  repealed  or  altered  by  this  Act^  ba 
re-enacted."  The  provisions  of  the  C|sHft> 
ville  Act,  the  acU  of  union, all  the  atatalMi 
previously  existing,  except  so  &r  as  attend 
by  the  Irish  Reform  Bill,  were  le-aoi 
Where  there  was  nothingin  the  IriahB 
Bill  to  alter  or  repeal  those  a: 
and  usages, those  ancient powersandnaHpi 
still  existed.  The  Irish  Act  said,  dl^ 
should  exist,  unless  they  were  taken  away, 
and  the  Grenville  Act  said,  the  House 
would  give  directions  to  carry  (hem  into 
execution  as  the  case  might  require.  The 
required,  that  the  refpster  sbQuJ4  be 
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corrected  as  well  as  tlie  poll.  There  was 
direct  authority  for  this,  not  merely  author- 
ity given  by  implication.  The  Speaker 
had  the  power  under  the  Grenville  Act, 
which  he  had  a  right,  when  the  case 
required  it,  to  exercise.  He  had  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  expressly  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Grenville  Act.  He  had 
likewise  endeavoured  to  prove  to  it  that 
the  right  of  the  Committee  to  open  the 
registry  in  Ireland  was  quite  clear  in  point 
of  law.  He  had  looked  at  the  point  with 
all  the  diligence  and  with  all  the  impar- 
tiality which  he  could  command,  and  he 
had  come,  after  due  consideration,  to  the 
conclusion  which  he  had  just  stated.  Whe- 
ther the  House  had  now  the  power  by  its 
original  and  primary  prerogative  never  yet 
displaced  by  statute,  or  whether  the  House 
possessed  it  by  virtue  of  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  either  case  he  contended,  that  the 
resolution  of  the  noble  Lord,  so  far  as 
Ireland  was  excluded  from  its  operation, 
was  not  according  to  law.  He  thought 
that  the  present  was  a  very  inopportune 
period  for  raising  this  question,  because 
any  resolution  to  which  the  House  might 
now  come  would  have  an  effect  upon  those 
Committees  either  now  sitting  or  to  be 
appointed  hereafter,  before  whom  it  might 
happen  to  be  agitated.  He  should,  there, 
fore,  propose  to  adjourn  the  present  debate 
to  a  distant  day,  in  order  that  the  House 
might  not  be  thus  suddenly  called  upon  to 
put  on  the  Act  of  Parliament  the  construc- 
tion which  the  noble  Lord  had  just  pro- 
posed. If  the  noble  Lord  should  persist  in 
pressing  his  resolution  upon  the  House  at 
present,  he,  for  one,  should  certainly  vote 
against  it,  and  he  therefore  proposed  an 
adjournment  of  the  debate,  as  well  for 
other  reasons  as  for  the  sake  of  saving  the 
noble  Lord  the  trouble  and  discomfort  of 
voting  against  his  former  opinions.  It  was 
under  the  influence  of  some  new  light, 
which  had  recently  broken  in  upon  him, 
that  the  noble  Lord  entertained  his  present 
opinion,  which  was  very  different  from  that 
which  be  had  embodied  into  the  shape  of  a 
resolution  in  1835.  For  the  reasons  which 
he  had  just  stated,  he  should,  if  the  noble 
Lord  persevered  in  his  resolution,  take  the 
liberty  of  moving  that  the  debate  be 
adjourned  to  this  day  two  months. 

The  Atiomey'General  was  understood 
to  say,  that  the  question  before  the  House 
was,  whether  the  resolution  of  the  25th 
June,  1835,  relating  to  the  correction  of 
the  register,  ought  to  be  rescinded  or  not. 
He  trusted,  that  he  should  be  able  to  cod- 
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vince  his  learned  Friend,  the  Member  fw 
Ripon,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  which 
he  had  so  deliberately  formed  in  favour  of 
that  resolution,  that  it  could  not  stand,  as 
it  was  unauthorised  either  by  the  law  or 
the  practice  of  Parliament.  According  to 
that  resolution,  after  a  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  try  the  merits  of  an  Irish  elec- 
tion had  reported  to  the  House  that  the 
names  of  certain  voters  ought  not  to  have 
been  placed  on  the  register,  or  that  the 
names  of  certain  voters  had  been  unduly 
omitted  from  it,  the  Speaker  was  to  issue 
his  warrant  to  the  officer  with  whom  the 
register  was  deposited,  directing  him  to 
amend  the  register  by  striking  out  from,  or 
by  adding  to,  that  register,  as  the  case 
might  be,  the  names  contained  in  the  re- 
port of  that  Committee.  Now,  with  all 
deference  to  Mr.  Speaker,  he  would  observe, 
that  the  Speaker's  warrant  containing  any 
such  directions  was  not  a  whit  better  than 
so  much  waste  paper ;  for  the  House  had  no 
authority  whatsoever  to  direct  Mr.  Speaker 
to  issue  any  such  warrant.  By  the  Irish 
Acts  relating  to  registration,  after  the 
elector  was  once  put  on  the  register  by  the 
assistant  barrister,  and  had  obtained  from 
him  the  certificate  entitling  him  to  vote» 
that  certificate  was  primd  facie  evidence  of 
his  right  to  vote,  and  without  that  certi. 
ficate,  or  the  affidavit  verifying  his  title 
regularly  signed  by  the  assistant  barrister, 
he  could  not  vote  at  all.  To  support  the 
resolution  of  the  House  in  1835  was  to 
deprive  the  elector  of  a  privilege  given  to 
him  in  express  words  by  the  Legislature  in 
the  Irish  Reform  Act;  and  unless  the 
House  had  that  power  of  deprivation  given 
to  it  in  so  many  words  by  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, it  had  no  such  power  at  all,  for 
undoubtedly  it  did  not  possess  it  at  com. 
mon  law.^  In  fact,  it  was  setting  aside  the 
law  by  a  resolution  of  that  House.  If  his 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Ripon,  were  right  in  his  argument 
that  this  power  was  given  to  the  House^ 
and  through  the  House  to  the  Speaker,  in 
the  case  of  all  elections  in  England,  and 
that  the  Irish  Reform  Act  extended  that 
power  to  all  elections  in  Ireland,  there  was 
an  end  to  the  question;  but  these  were  points 
too  important  to  be  taken  for  granted^  even 
upon  the  authority  of  his  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  and  his  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  ought  to  be  prepared  to 
point  out  to  the  House  the  precise  words 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  gave  it  the 
power  to  overrule  the  whole  register,  and 
to  cancel  the  certificates  granted  by  the 
21 
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assistant-barrister.  The  resolution  which 
his  noble  Friend  near  him  had  proposed, 
did  not  at  all  touch  upon  the  great  point 
involved  in  the  question^  whether  an 
Election  Committee  had  a  right,  under  the 
Irish  Reform  Act,  to  open  the  register. 
On  that  question  he  would  not  give  any 
opinion  at  present,  for  it  was  not  regu- 
larly before  the  House.  Though  he  was 
inclined  to  attach  due  weight  to  the 
opinion  of  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  the  Mem^r  for  Ripon,  whenever 
he  had  attended  to  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  a  question,  yet  on  this  particular 
question  he  must  say,  that  he  could  not 
consider  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend's 
judgment  entitled  to  the  same  respect  as 
if  it  had  been  given  in  any  of  the  cases 
which  he  had  decided  judicially  as  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland.  It  was  a  question 
which  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
might  yet  have  to  decide  in  his  capacity  of 
a  Member  of  an  Election  Committee.  It 
miffht  have  been  better  if  his  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend,  before  he  hud  come 
forward  voluntarily  to  give  an  extra  judi- 
cial opinion  on  this  vexata  qucestio,  bad 
heard  what  could  be  said  on  the  other 
side.  For  instance,  it  might  have  been 
better  had  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  first  heard  the  acute  and  forcible 
argument  of  his  learned  Friend,  Mr. 
Austin,  who  had  convinced  several  Com- 
mittees that  they  had  no  right  to  open 
the  register.  lie  thought  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  ought  not  to  have  committed 
himself  by  an  extra  judicial  opinion  upon 
the  question.  It  was,  as  he  had  already 
stated,  a  question  that  had  been  so  often 
argued,  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
his  right  hon.  Friend  to  have  abstained 
from  giving  any  opinion  on  a  question  pre- 
maturely, upon  which,  in  a  different  ca- 
pacity, ne  might  hereafter  be  called  upon 
to  adjudicate.  He  repeated,  that  the 
question  of  opening  the  register  had  no- 
tning  to  do  with  this  resolution.  He  would, 
however,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  con- 
cede that  the  Election  Committees  had  a 
clear  right  to  open  the  register,  and 
to  declare  any  vote  on  it  an  undue 
and  unlawful  vote.  The  question  then 
arose  whether  the  Speaker  had  a  right 
to  issue  his  warrant,  directing  the 
officer  who  kept  the  register,  to  alter  the 
register  in  conformity  with  the  report  of 
the  Election  Committee.  He  agreed  with 
his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  the 
Member  for  Ripon,  that  the  House, 
where  it  was  not  debarred  by  Act  of  Par» 


liament,  had  a  right  to  detennim  eTcrj 
thing  regarding  3iB  election  of  its  ova 
Members;  and  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
that  election,  its  decision  wae  Mipnne 
and  final.  But,— and  here  waa  the  dif- 
ference between  his  right  hon*  Friend  and 
himself— -it  was  for  the  purpose  of  tlttl 
election,  and  of  that  election  only,  the  Honas 
had  a  right  to  strike  electors  off  the  poll,  bat 
it  had  no  right  to  disfranchise  electofs 
infuturo  Such  a  right  was  never  dreunt 
of  till  the  year  1833;  and  the  resolution 
of  that  year  was  avowedly  founded  on  the 
Reform  Act.  The  EngUsh  Reform  Act 
unquestionably  gave  that  power  to  the 
House  over  the  English  registers;  and  it 
was  on  the  authority  of  the  En^ish  R^ 
form  Act  that  the  resolution  of  183S 
was  afterwards  altered  by  the  resdntion 
of  1835.  Before  the  Reform  Act  was 
passed,  the  riffht  of  determining- electioMk 
was  regulated  in  various  ways,  BefiMO  the 
Grenville  Act  became  law,  the  House  do* 
termined  all  election- petitions  as  a  body; 
afterwards  it  determined  them  by  its  Con^ 
mittees;  but  both  before  and  sfter  that 
Act,  the  House  reserved  to  itself  the  right 
to  determine  whether  any  elector  had  haen 
injured,  either  by  the  decision  of  the 
House,  or  by  that  of  a  Committee.  Bat 
the  House  never  ventured  to  go  further 
than  that  The  House  never  authoriasd 
its  Speaker  to  issue  his  warrant  to  anj 
town  clerk,  directing  him  to  exclude  anj 
freeman  from  the  list  of  voters  belouiag 
to  that  city  or  borough.  Such  a  thii^ 
was  never  done — such  a  stretch  <^  power 
was  never  dreamt  of.  The  elector,  vhosfi 
the  Committee  struck  off  the  poll,  oaaM 
forward  at  the  next  election,  and  if  he 
was  dissatisfied  with  its  decision^  dnimeJ^ 
us  before,  to  vote.  If  the  returnl^ 
officer  were  satisfied  as  to  the  electovfp 
claim,  he  was  bound  to  take  the  Yote  of 
the  elector,  who  had  been  rejected  bj  the 
Committee,  for  on  another  electiou  it 
might  happen  that  another  Commitica 
might  hold  that  to  be  a  ffood  vote  which  « 
former  Committee  had  held  to  be  oo  Um 
contrary.  Such  cases  had  freqnentlj 
occurred.  Had  there  not  been  deciaioM 
over  and  over  aff&in,  one  Commtttae 
declaring  an  individual  entitled  to  vi 

whom  another  Committeehad  disfrmndiiastf 
Then  again,  with  regard  to  freehoUnSy^ 
First,  as  to  the  right  of  freehold,  W«a. 
it  ever  sup|)osed  that  a  Committee  ooukl 
decide  for  more  than  the  election  lefaiigd, 
to  them,  wliether  the  freehold  daimed  wa^ 
a  good  frechold^whetheritwaaof  8ttffiriai# 
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value  to  confer  the  franchise — or  whether  it 
had  been  for  a  sufficient  time  in  the  hand  of 
the  claimant  ?  A  Committee  might  dis-  | 
franchise  the  claimant  for  one  election,  but 
it  could  not  disfranchise  him  for  ever.  It 
was  not  till  the  Reform  Bill  passed  in 
1832,  that  any  such  right  was  supposed  to 
exist,  either  in  the  Committee  or  in  the 
whole  House.  The  English  Reform  Act, 
by  its  60th  clause,  gave  to  the  Election 
Committee  not  only  the  power  of  deciding 
upon  any  particular  vote,  but  also  the 
power  of  correcting  the  register,  so  far  as 
that  or  any  other  vote  was  concerned.  ; 
That  was  a  particular  power  given  to  the  \ 
House,  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  the 
Speaker's  warrant.  The  law  on  the  point 
was  clear,  so  far  as  England  was  concerned. 
It  was  not  ^0  clear  so  far  as  Scotland  was 
required.  But  in  Ireland  there  was  no 
law  on  the  point  at  all.  His  humble  opi- 
nion was,  that  the  Scotch  Reform  Act 
did  give  the  same  power  to  the  Committee 
as  the  English  Reform  Act  gave  it ;  for  it 
said,  that  the  Committee  might  "  alter  the 
register."  But,  then,  again,  it  limited 
the  correction  by  inserting  the  words  ''  in 
so  far  as  concerns  the  election  petitioned 
against."  From  the  words  giving  the 
Committee  power  to  *^  alter  the  register,"  he 
concluded,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature  that  they  should  exercise  over 
the  register  the  power  of  correction. 
But  the  Irish  Reform  Bill  was  entirely  silent 
n  this  subject ;  and  the  noble  Lord  oppo- 
ite,  the  Member  for  North  Lancashire, 
declared  over  and  over  again,  in  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  Irish  Reform  Bill,  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  introduce  «into  Ireland 
the  English  system  of  registration,  but 
that  he  wished  the  Irish  system  to  be 
adopted  just  as  he  found  it.  Was  it  ever 
thought  of  in  that  country — was  it  ever 
dreamt  of  here,  before  the  year  1 SSS,  that 
an  Election  Committee  had  the  power  to 
alter  the  register  in  Ireland?  Could  his 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  point  out  a 
solitary  instance  in  which  such  alteration 
or  correction  had  been  attempted  before 
the  year  1833?  The  law  now  was  the 
same  as  before  the  Reform  Bill.  "  But," 
said  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  the 
Member  for  Ripon,  "  I  rely  upon  the 
Grenville  Act."  Now,  with  all  deference 
to  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  he 
must  tell  him,  that  the  Grenville  Act  had 
no  bearing  whatever  on  this  question.  The 
Grenville  Act  gave  power  to  do  everything 
that  was  necessary  to  set  right  the  elec- 
tion referred  to  the  consideration  of  the 


on 
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Committee,  but  it  gave  the  House  power 
to  do  nothing  more,  and  no  one  was  justi- 
fied in  saying,  that  the  resolutions  of  1833 
and  1835  were  founded  on  the  Grenville 
Act,  and  es|)ecial1y  on  the  Grenville  Act 
alone.  The  system  of  Irish  registration, 
he  again  repeated,  was  left  by  the  noble 
Member  for  North  Lancashire  as  he  found 
it.  1  he  certificate  in  Ireland  lasted  for 
eight  years.  The  noble  Lord  did  not  alter 
the  time  of  iis  duration.  Why,  then, 
what  became  of  the  suggestion  of  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  that  no  injury  was 
done  to  the  voter  by  striking  him  off  the 
register,  because^  if  he  had  a  good  vote, 
and  could  make  it  out  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  assistant  barrister,  he  could  get  regis- 
tered de  novo  ?  It  might  happen  that  for 
six  months  after  his  name  was  struck  off 
the  register  he  might  remain  disfran- 
chised ;  during  that  time  no  opportunity 
might  l)e  afforded  him  to  replace  his  name 
on  the  register,  and  if  in  that  interval  an 
election  took  place  he  would  be  disquali- 
fied  from  voting.  Would  his  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  contend  in  a  country 
which  boasted  of  its  representative  Gro- 
vernment  that  that  was  no  injury  ?  Then 
the  question  before  the  House  simply 
resolved  itself  into  this,  ''  Can  you,  so  far 
as  Ireland  is  concerned,  correct  the  regis, 
ter,  and  remove  a  single  name  from  it?** 
He  said,  that  no  power  to  do  this  was 
given  to  the  House  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  if  no  such  power  was  given  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  it  was  quite  evident  from  the 
recent  origin  of  the  registration  system 
that  it  was  not  given  at  common  law.  The 
very  fact  of  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  being  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
saying,  that  it  was  given  by  the  Grenville 
Act  and  the  Reform  Act  combined  was  a 
clear  proof  that  it  was  not  given  at  com- 
mon law.  Why,  even  in  England,  to  say 
nothing  of  Ireland,  this  power  did  not 
exist  in  the  House  until  it  was  given  by 
the  GOth  section  of  the  English  Reform 
Act.  In  point  of  fact,  it  was  well  known 
that  their  resolution  of  1835,  notwith.. 
standing  all  the  terrors  which  the  Speaker's 
warrant  usually  inspired,  was  considered 
by  all  lawyers,  so  far  as  Ireland  was  con- 
cerned, as  nothing  better  than  waste  paper. 
Take  the  case  of  the  citv  of  Cork  for  an 
example.  There,  an  assistant  barrister,  a 
gentleman  of  great  eminence  and  high 
professional  character  at  the  Irish  bar,  had 
laughed  at  the  warrant  of  the  Speaker. 
It  was  shown  to  him.  "  Here  is  the 
Speaker's  warrant  j  it  directs  you  to  erase 
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from  the  register  so  many  names."  The 
assistant  barrister's  reply  was  immediate. 
He  said,  ^'  The  House  of  Commons  has 
uo  such  power  as  it  here  arrogates  to 
itself.  It  cannot  of  its  own  inherent  au- 
thority command  me  to  alter  the  register. 
It  has  not  had  the  power  conferred  on  it 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  I  shall  there- 
fore treat  the  Speaker's  warrant  as  waste 
pai)er."  He  was  as  good  as  his  word ;  he 
did  not  erase  the  names. 

Mr.  (/Connell:  They  were  erased  by 
the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  he  restored 
them. 

The  Ailornef/'General :  That  made  his 
argument  still  stronger.  The  assise  tan t. 
barrister  for  Cork  found  the  names  erased 
by  tlie  clerk  of  the  peace,  and,  acting  on 
his  own  opinion  of  the  law — which  he  was 
well  qualified  to  form — he  actually  restored 
them  to  the  registry  with  the  Speaker's 
warrant  under  his  very  eyes.  What  had 
the  House  done  to  vindicate  the  authority 
of  that  warrant  ?  Nothing — absolutely 
nothing.  And  why  ?  Because,  upon  con- 
sideration, the  House  felt  that  it  had  not 
the  power  which  it  claimed,  either  by 
common  law  or  by  statute  law.  The 
power  had  been  clearly  conferred  on  the 
Committee  by  the  English  Reform  Act — 
it  had  not  been  so  clearly  conferred  by  the 
Scotch  Reform  Act — and  it  had  not  been 
conferred  at  all  by  the  Irish  Reform  Act. 
The  resolution  of  1835  was,  therefore,  not 
according  to  law.  Fie  was  willing  to  take 
his  share  of  the  blame  of  having  recom- 
mended that  resolution:  for  he  thought  it 
much  wiser,  and  much  better  to  amend  an 
error  than  to  persist  in  it  after  it  was  dis- 
covered. 

Mr.  O^ Connell  should  not  have  deemed 
it  necessary  to  trespass  on  the  attention  of 
the  House,  after  the  very  convincing  speech 
of  her  Majesty's  Attorney -General  on  this 
subject,  had  he  not  been  anxious  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  that  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Ripon  had  introduced 
subjects  not  at  all  connected  with  the 
question,  and  improperly  introduced  them, 
whilst  so  many  Election  Committees  were 
still  sitting,  which  might  be  swayed  by  his 
opinions.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
occasion  for  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  to  have  entered  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  an  Election  Committee 
to  open  the  register  in  Ireland  in  discuss- 
ing this  resolution.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  introduced  that 
dissertation,  not,  he  believed,  for  any  im- 
proper purpose,  but  to  serve  a  purpose  not 


floating  in  his  mind  wbeo  he  oommeiioadi 
but  which  afterwardsentered  itlntheconm 
of  his  speech— he  meant  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing  the  judgment  of  those  penoos 
who  either  had  been,  or  might  hereadfter  be. 
sworn  to  decide  on  Irish  election  petitions* 
Leaving  that  topic,  however,  to  the  coiuU 
deration  of  the  House,  he  would  now  pro* 
ceed  to  inform  it  of  the  particulars  of  the 
transaction  at  Cork,  to  which  h^  M«cs- 
ty's  Attorney- General  had  briefly  alluded. 
By  a  decision  of  the  assistant  barrister, 
700  freemen,  who  resided  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  seven  miles  from  the  city  of 
Cork,  were  rejected  as  electors  for  that 
place.     I'hey  appealed  from  the  dedsioa 
of  the  assistant  barrister  to  the  judge  of 
assize,  who  happened    to  be   Mr.  Baroe 
Pennefather.  That  learned  judge  aooepted 
them  all  as  electors.     It  was  stated  to  liiiB^ 
that  for  such  electors  there  was  Betthflr 
any  affidavit  nor  any  certificate  proridsd 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament.     He  said,  tjhel 
he  did  not  mind  that,  he  would  frame  a 
form  both  of  affidavit  and  certificate.     TSe 
learned   judge    drew    up    both.      Those 
electors  went  to  the  poll  and  turned  the 
election.      Two    gentlemen,    who    would 
otherwise  have  been  returned,  were  v^ 
jected .  They  petitioned  against  the  reUin^ 
and,    on    considering  their  petition^  the 
House    of    Commons   determined^    thsS 
neither  the  certificates  nor  the  affidants 
were  valid,  that   the  votes  of  tlieae  fiee* 
men  were  bad,  and  that  their  names  ough^ 
therefore,  to  be  struck  off  the  poll.     Aa 
order  of  the  Speaker  was  in  consequenoB 
taken  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  forthst 
district,  and-,  in  obedience  to  it,  he  stmck 
the  names  of  those  voters  off  the  regitftsK* 
On  being  made  acquainted  with  that  cfa^ 
cumstance,   Mr.    Martley,    the    aaaietavt 
barrister,  then  a  King's  counsel  of  gie^ 
eminence,  of   political  opinions   snmiJM 
with  those  of  the  right  hon.  and  leantf 
Member  for  Kipon,  the  brother-in-law  |o 
Mr.  Blackburne,  the  Attomey-Generisl  to 
the  Administration  of  that  day,  and  of  tho 
Administration  which  had    preceded    il^ 
ordered  the  clerk  of  the  peace  to  restore  to 
the    register    the    names  which    he  httd 
erased  in  virtue  of  the  order  of  that  Hoas>» 
They    were    restored    accordingly,      aol 
voted  to  the  number  of  Q6S  at  the  last 
election.     His  hon.  Friend  had  iqmealfd 
to  the  House  on  this  subject,   ana   b|d 
accused  the  assistant  barrister  of  a  tscMh 
of   privilege.      He     believed     that    J^ 
Martley  had  acted  conscientiously ;    Ifffl^  if 
to  treat  the  Speaker's  warrant  with      ' 
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tempt  were  a  breach  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Martley  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
privilege,  and  ought  to  have  been  publicly 
reprimanded  for  it  by  the  Speaker.  But 
no  such  thing  had  happened,  reprimanded 
he  had  never  been.  But  let  that  pass. 
Had  there  been  any  necessity  for  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Ripon  to 
enter  into  an  argument  on  the  propriety 
of  opening  the  Irish  registers?  Let  the 
House  see  how  little  that  question  had  to 
do  with  the  resolution  then  before  it.  In 
Ireland,  there  was  no  roll  of  registry  at 
all — it  was  merely  imaginary.  The  elector 
obtained  from  the  assistant  barrister  a 
certificate  of  his  right  to  vote,  and  an  affi- 
davit verifying  his  title,  attested  by  the 
signature  of  the  same  officer.  If  the 
elector  produced  either  that  certificate  or 
that  affidavit,  nobody  could  legally  prevent 
him  from  voting.  What  good,  then,  was 
accomplished  by  striking  his  name  off  the 
register  ?  Did  the  order  of  the  Speaker 
a£rect  either  his  certificate  or  his  affidavit  ? 
He  goes  to  the  returning  officer  with  his  cer- 
tificate  in  his  pocket — he  reads  to  him  that 
section  of  the  Act  which  declares,  that  the 
production  of  his  certificate  is  decisive  of 
his  right  to  vote — and,  after  he  has  done 
that,  not  even  the  order  of  the  Speaker 
can  prevent  his  vote  from  being  taken  at 
the  poll.  It  was  not  by  any  direct  au. 
thority — it  could  only  be  by  implication 
—that  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Ripon  had  arrived  at  the  firm  opinion 
on  this  subject  which  he  had  just  expressed, 
for  the  rule  which  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  laid  down  did 
nothing  for  his  argument.  Even  if  the 
voter's  certificate  was  lost,  the  production 
of  his  affidavit  would  be  sufficient  to  en- 
title him  to  vote,  and  thus  again  the 
order  of  the  Speaker,  as  Mr.  Martley  had 
expressed  it,  was  nothing  else  but  mere 
waste  paper.  What  could  be  more  mon- 
strous than  the  operation  of  the  resolution 
of  1 835  as  it  now  stood  ?  Votes  were 
tendered  at  elections  which  were  perfectly 
good  as  far  as  regarded  the  register,  those 
who  tendered  them  had  done  every  thing 
required  to  entitle  them  to  vote,  and  had 
paid  up  all  their  taxes;  but  in  Ireland 
taxes  were  required  to  be  paid  which 
became  due  after  the  registration,  and  the 
vote  might  be  struck  off  for  non-payment 
of  such  taxes.  Was  it  fair  to  strike  off  a 
vote  for  a  subsequent  omission  of  the  voter, 
though  at  the  time  of  registration  every 
obligation  required  by  law  had  been  dis- 
charged ?    This  could  not  occur  in  Eng** 


land  and  Scotland  ;  for  there  no  inquiry 
was  made  as  to  subsequent  taxes;  but  it 
happened  in  Ireland.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
votes  struck  off  in  Irish  elections  were  dis- 
allowed in  cities  and  towns  for  alleged 
non-payment  of  subsequent  taxes.  But  if 
an  election  were  declared  void,  it  was  very 
plain  that  by  going  and  paying  their 
taxes  the  voters  had  the  clearest  right  to 
exercise  their  franchise,  which  right  would 
be  most  preposterously  and  unjustly  taken 
away  if  Ireland  were  included  in  the  reso- 
lution.  What  was  the  mode  of  registra- 
tion in  Ireland  ?  Registry  was  not 
effected  by  making  a  list  or  poll,  but  by  a 
judicial  determination.  In  any  case  a 
man  could  not  be  registered  until  he  proved 
his  right  in  every  respect,  and  until  a 
judicial  decision  was  passed  on  it.  He  was 
obliged  to  bring  his  title  deeds,  which 
were  liable  to  be  inspected,  even  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  proper  stamps  had  been 
used.  He  was  obliged  to  prove  his  land, 
and  to  satisfy  the  assistant  barrister  in 
every  particular.  That  magistrate  heard 
the  entire  casei  and  formed  his  decision 
upon  it,  and  his  judgment  could  not  be 
impugned  on  a  mere  technical  ground,  for 
the  words  of  the  Act  were  express  upon 
the  point.  What  could  be  more  unjust 
than  attempts  to  open  the  register  ?  For 
example,  a  man  was  registered  five  years 
ago,  a  Committee  proposes  now  to  open  the 
register,  and  they  say  to  the  voter,  you 
have  not  paid  your  taxes.  Who  could 
show  at  present  that  he  had  paid  all  his 
taxes  due  at  a  particular  period  within 
the  last  iave  or  six  years?  Why, 
nobody  could  prove  it;  and  if  not,  all 
that  an  opponent  had  to  do  would  be 
to  get  the  book  of  taxes,  to  prove  that 
the  entries  were  regularly  made — a  very 
easy  matter  if  the  Committee  were  favour- 
able— and  then  to  insist  that  the  voter 
must  be  disqualified,  because  he  had  not 
paid  his  taxes.  If  the  registry  were 
opened,  could  it  be  proved,  that  the  value 
of  the  land  had  remained  the  same  at  all 
times  for  the  last  five  years  ?  Could  any 
thing  be  more  monstrous  than  to  permit, 
by  implication,  such  questions  as  these  to 
be  raised.^  Could  anything  be  more  un« 
just  than  to  subject  the  voters  of  Ireland 
to  the  enormous  expense  they  must  incur 
if  such  proceedings  were  admissible  ?  With 
what  show  of  reason  could  the  registry  be 
opened  if  such  consequences  were  to  fol- 
low? The  right  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Ripon  had  talked  of  the  danger  of 
abandoning  the  power  which  that  Houm 
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possessed  of  regulating  all  matters  con- 
nected witb  elections.  But  would  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  say,  that  the  House 
had  any  power  to  interfere  in  any  matter 
which  came  within  the  scope  of  the  Oren- 
ville  Act?  The  registry,  however,  was 
the  creature  of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  conditions  under  which  registration 
was  to  he  effected  were  strictly  laid  down 
hy  the  Act,  and  the  House  had  no  juris- 
diction over  it,  except  in  so  far  as  the  Act 
provided.  Registry  could  not  take  place 
except  through  a  judicial  determination, 
into  the  grounds  of  which  the  House  had  no 
power  to  inquire,  and  which  power  they 
could  not  of  course  delegate  to  an  election 
Committee.  What,  then,  became  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  case?  An  election 
Committee  had  not  the  power  of  striking 
votfs  off  the  register.  Then  the  House, 
according  to  the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman's 
view  of  its  powers,  must,  of  course,  decide. 
But  how?  By  really  investigating  every 
case.  They  must  do  that,  for  they  could 
not  strikt'  off  all  the  votes  for  subsequent 
non-payment  of  taxes.  Then  the  House 
itself  would  have  to  discriminate  between 
cases  of  votes  struck  off  for  subsequent 
non  -  payment,  and  those  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  registered^  by  reason 
of  prior  non-payment  of  taxes.  The  House 
Hould  have  to  investigate  every  vote,  and 
thus,  in  fact,  a  jurisdiction  would  be  re- 
stored to  it  of  which  it  had  happily  been 
long  deprived  altogether.  He  rej>eated, 
that  on  no  principle  of  expediency,  con- 
sistency, or  justice,  could  the  policy  of 
opening  the  register  be  defended ;  there 
was  no  end  to  the  embarrassment  and  con- 
fusion it  occasioned.  Suppose  a  Com- 
mittee to  strike  off  a  number  of  votes ;  if 
they  were  wrong  in  taking  them  off,  cadit 
questto,  the  votes  must  be  returned  ;  but, 
supposing  them  right,  they  were  bound  to 
sec  from  the  statute-book  what  authority 
there  was  for  striking  the  votes  off  the 
register.  He  defied  them  to  show  any ; 
in  fact,  to  S})eak  of  the  register  in  Ireland 
was  a  mere  abuse  of  the  term.  In  Eng- 
land the  register  was  a  list  from  which  the 
electors  voted  ;  there  no  man  could  vote 
from  u  certificate  or  an  affidavit ;  his  name 
was  on  the  roll,  and  he  identified  himself 
on  oath.  But  the  Irish  registry  was  in  no 
way  analogous  to  that.  In  England  no 
question  was  raised,  unless  from  an  objec- 
tion made  to  the  validity  of  the  claim  :  in 
Ireland,  registry  arose  out  of  a  judicial 
determination,  with  which  the  House 
could  not  interfere.    The  Hi  .  no 


power  to  interfere  with  a  oertiflcate  dr 
affidavit;  and  that  being  so,  their  ord^ 
was  quite  futile.  He  defied  any  man  to 
show,  that  according  to  the  law  of  Ireland 
there  was  anjrthing  that  could  be  called 
registry  but  the  certificate  and  affidavit. 
The  order  of  the  House  had  been  oet  at 
nought  already^  aud  the  proposed  eorrvc 
tion  of  the  resolution  was  neoeaoaryt  is 
order  to  abolish  a  rule,  abeurd  and  uaeleH 
as  regarded  Ireland^  and  which  oonld  not 
be  extended  to  that  country. 

Mr.     Williams   Wynn  conld   not    lielp 
wondering,    that   the  hon.    and   learned 
Member    should   in  no  respect  have  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  proposition  made  by 
his  ri^ht  hon.  Friend^  that  of  euapending 
a  decision  upon  this  question.     He  WM 
quite  willing  to  admit,  that  this  subject 
was  embarrassed  by  many  difficnlties^  and 
he  felt,  that  they  could  only  be  aatiAe* 
torily  disposed  of  by  a  decfaratorj  Aet. 
That,  he  thought,  was  the  safest  method 
of  settlmg  cases  of  this  kind.  Many  points 
were  not  provided  for  hj  law,  and  were  left 
to  be  decided  by  resolutions  of  the  Houee.  In 
numerous  instances,  however^  the  incoovn* 
nience  of  that  course  had  been  experienced, 
and  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  l^gi»* 
late  afresh  on  doubtful  mattm,   fta  dm 
resolutions  of  the   House  could  not  be 
equally  binding  with  Acu  of  Parliament. 
He  confessed  he  would  much  prefer^  that 
the  resolution  of  1 835  be  suspended,  and 
that  they  should  abstain  at  present  ftem 
pronouncing  any  decision  as  totheqaeetion 
which  had  been  raised  upon  it.     On  tbt 
best  consideration  he  could  givetlie 
ter,  he  concurred  with  his  right  boo. 
learned  Friend  in  thinking,  tluit  the  H^ 
possessed  an  inherent  right  to  nmlafta 
elections,  which  could  onlv  belimitedbyan 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  where  no  Aet 
existed    to    restrain   this  jurisdietloii^  it 
could  not  be  taken  away  by  impliGatlo& 
He  hoped  the  noble  Lord  would  peatpoBa 
his  resolutions  till  the  cases  of  controfegteJ 
elections  at  present  before  the  Honae  ^aen 
finished,  with  the  view  of  then  decMIng 
the  points  in  question  by  an  Act  of  Flariina 
ment. 

Lord  J,  Russell  would,  with  great  wil« 
lingness,  declare  his  own  opinion,  and  tliea 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  might  mr plain 
to  the  House  in  what  way  he  thoaght  the 
difficulty  connected  with  the  pwyoaition 
he  had  made  could  be  solved.  Aa 
the  observations  of  the  right  hon. 
learned  Member  for  Ripon,  he  did 
think  the  right  hon.  Member  had 
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the  argument  he  had  stated  at  the  com- 
mencement^ thatj  before  the  Reform  Act 
of  1832«  it  was  not  the  practice  for  the 
House  to  order  any  votes  to  be  struck  off 
the  register  in  Ireland^  although  there  was 
what  was  called  a  register  in  that  country. 
The  Act  of  1832  did  not  affect  Ireland  in 
the.  least,  so  far  as  the  power  of  that  House 
was  concerned^  so  that  if  there  ought  to 
have  been,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
contended^  an  exercise  of  power  by  the 
House,  it  should  have  been  put  forth  in 
183^;  and  as  it  had  not  then  been  called 
into  action,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary 
that  it  should  be  employed  at  present. 
The  resolution  stood  now  upon  the  jour- 
nals of  the  House;  it  was  originally 
adopted  in  1833,  in  pursuance  of  the 
words  of  the  original  Reform  Act,  and 
modified  in  1835,  and  in  that  Act  no 
limitation  was  made  with  regard  to  Scot, 
land  and  Ireland.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  proposed,  that  the 
question  should  be  postponed  for  two 
months.  It  did  seem  to  him,  that  there 
would  be  great  difficulty  in  adopting  that 
course,  because  the  case,  if  once  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  was 
very  clear,  and  he  thought,  that  the  reso- 
lutions having  been  proposed  by  him,  and 
the  debate  on  them  postponed,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  the  Chair  would  ^el 
greatly  embarrassed  in  acting  on  the  ex- 
isting resolution.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, the  Member  for  Montgomeryshire, 
had  proposed  another  course  —  that  the 
resolution  should  be  sus|)ended,  and  not 
acted  upon.  If  he  could  suppose,  that  the 
course  he  had  taken  could  have  any 
effect  on  the  proceedings  of  the  election 
Committees  now  sitting,  he  would  gladly 
embrace  the  proposal  3  but  it  was  not  his 
wish,  that  it  should  have  any  effect  beyond 
that  of  preventing  them  from  being  misled 
by  complying  with  a  resolution  not  in 
accordance  with  the  law.  But  there  was 
this  difficulty.  The  resolution  as  it  stood 
affected  England  and  Scotland,  as  well  as 
Ireland.  Now,  with  lespect  to  Scotland 
there  was  a  considerable  degree  of  doubt. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  near  him 
thought  the  law  gave  the  power  of  cor- 
recting the  registry  of  that  country.  He 
only  quoted  his  hon.  Friends  opinion ;  he 
would  not  himself,  as  one  unlearned  in  the 
law,  enter  into  the  question.  But  with 
respect  to  England  no  doubt  whatever 
could  exist.  The  clause  was  very  definite 
in  conferring  power  on  the  House  to  make 
any  order  on  the  subject^  aud  be  felt  him- 


self restricted  from  suspending  the  resolu- 
tion for  two  months,  because  if  report  were 
made  from  any  Committee  sitting  to  try 
an  election  for  a  place  in  Eo^and  or 
Wales,  affecting  a  number  of  votes^  tbe 
Speaker  would  be  precluded  from  the  steps 
pointed  out  as  necessary  in  such  cases.  It 
would  be  incumbent  on  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  refrain  from  exercising  the 
right  of  correcting  the  register,  of  striking 
out  or  inserting  names,  and  if  a  new 
election  should  take  place  it  would  be 
influenced  by  the  omission  of  the  Speaker 
to  do  that  which  the  Act  of  Parliament 
directed.  He  had  stated  the  difficulty 
which  occurred  to  him,  and  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  could  obviate  it,  be  did 
not  wish  to  press  any  resolution  which 
could  be  considered  as  interfering  with  the 
present  election  Committees. 

Mr.  C.  Wynn  suggested,  that  the  reso- 
lution of  1835  should  be  suspended,  as  far 
as  regarded  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

Original  resolution  and  amendment 
withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Wynn's  suggestion  to 
suspend  the  resolution  of  1835,  so  far  as 
regarded  Ireland  and  Scotland^  was 
adopted. 

Poor  Law  (Ireland).^  The  House 
in  Committee  on  the  Poor-law  (Ireland) 
Bill. 

On  Clause  67— Rate  to  be  paid  by  the 
occupier, 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  this  was  the  most 
important  clause  in  the  Bill,  and  the  most 
likely,  if  carried  into  effect,  to  make  the 
operation  of  the  Bill  unpopular.  ^He  had 
no  objection,  if  this  Bill  must  pass,  that 
property  should  be  taxed;  if  the  poor 
were  to  be  supported  by  a  tax,  let  theoi  be 
supported  out  of  the  property  of  the  coun- 
try, but  let  not  the  Legislature  come  on 
the  poverty  of  the  country  to  effect  this 
object  There  were  numerous  classes  in 
Ireland  occupjring  at  rents  exceeding  the 
value  of  the  property,  and  therefore  holding 
at  a  pecuniary  loss,  and  yet  the  clause 
went  to  charge  a  person  in  this  situation 
with  the  whole  rate  in  the  first  instance, 
and  with  one-half  of  it  ultimately,  and 
without  any  retribution.  He  had  hud  the 
assistance  on  this  clause  of  persons  of  re« 
markable  arithmetical  skill,  and  thev  de- 
dared  that  this  part  of  the  Act  was  unin- 
telligible ;  for  the  clause  charged  occu- 
piers in  the  first  instance,  and  then  they 
were  to  make  a  scale  of  contribution  oo  all 
the  different  rents  between  the  occupier 
and  the  holder  of  the  fee.    But  this  was 
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proceeding  upon  a  supposition  not  at  all 
consistent  with  the  state  of  things  in  Ire- 
land; it  was  impossible  calculations  of  this 
kind  could  be  made  out  in  hundreds  of 
complicated  cases,  where  numerous  middle, 
men  stood  between  the  occupier  and  the 
holder  of  the  fee,  as^  for  instance^  on  Lord 
Egremont*s  estates,  where  the  rent  was 
paid  by  fire  or  six  individuals,  each  of 
whom  paid  a  rent  different  from  others. 
He  moved,  therefore,  that  the  clause  be 
postponed  till  a  future  day,  when  he  would 
propose,  in  lieu  of  it,  to  enact  that  in 
every  case  wIh  re  rent  is  paid  for  land,  a 
tax  shall  be  laid  on  the  rent;  and  that  in 
every  place  calculation  of  the  value  of  the 
occupier's  property  be  made,  and  that  it 
be  taxed  accordingly. 

Mr.  Lucas  quite  agreed  with  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dublin,  that  in  a 
variety  of  cases  the  working  of  this  clause 
would  be  found  to  be  surrounded  with 
difficulties.  The  first  was,  that  the  occu- 
pier, who  was  generally  a  i)erson  very  little 
above  a  state  of  destitution  himself,  was  to 
be  called  on  to  advance  the  amount  of  this 
rate  for  his  landlord.  English  Gentlemen 
ought  not  to  suppose  that  they  had  to  do 
with  rich  substantial  farmers  to  whom 
a  trifling  outlay  was  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence. The  poor  Irish  farmers  had  no 
cash  in  bank — and  such  was  the  poverty  of 
that  class  in  general,  that  even  their  cha- 
rity was  given  in  kind  —  and,  therefore, 
even  the  smallest  sum  was  of  the  greatest 
possible  consequence  to  them.  He  would 
first  advert  to  the  case  of  the  occupier, 
who  according  to  the  Bill  was  to  pay  no 
part  of  the  rate,  and  yet,  nevertheless,  the 
clause  then  under  consideration  made  him 
a  banker  for  his  landlord,  and  he  would  be 
forced  to  advance  the  amount  of  a  rate,  of 
which,  eventually,  he  was  to  bear  no  share. 
This  he  considered  a  very  great  hardship 
on  the  occupier.  But  even  where  one-half 
of  the  rate  was  to  be  paid  by  the  occupier, 
he  would  be  subject  to  great  hardships, 
also,  inasmu(  h  as  if  the  county  cess  col- 
lector was  also  to  collect  the  poor-rate,  the 
occupier  had  to  pay  the  rate  long  before 
the  period  he  was  usually  called  on  to  pay 
his  rent.  The  hon.  Member  concluded  by 
stating  his  intention  of  moving  a  proviso 
to  remove  the  payment  from  the  occupier. 

Colonel  Conolhj  agreed  with  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin, 
and  considered  that  the  demand  ought  to 
be  made  on  the  person  who  was  finally 
liable  to  the  rate.  The  IIoumc  hy  thia 
clause  were  reversing  the  priuciplo  udoj 


with  respect  to  tithes,  and  which 
found  to  work  so  beneficially  for  the 
of  the  country.  He  agreed  with  hia  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Monagfaan,  that  it 
would  be  peculiarly  hard  to  call  upon  the 
occupier  to  advance  the  amount  of  this 
rate,  when  he  was  excused  by  the  operatioii 
of  tlic  Bill  from  contributing  anythios 
himself.  He  thought  entering  into  col- 
lisions with  the  pauperism  of  the  countiy 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  all  the  scenes  that 
had  unfortunately  taken  place  in  Ireland, 
and  he  implored  the  noble  Lord,  the  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  to  weigh  well  the  re- 
commendations thrown  out  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dubhn^  and  his 
hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Monaghan, 
and  not  throw  the  burthen  of  this  rate 
upon  those  who  have  not  the  means  at 
command  to  meet  it. 

Mr.  Redington  said,  that  what  was 
wanted  in  Ireland  was  the  introdaction  of 
capital,  and  he  therefore,  thought  it  most 
unwise  to  tax  the  occupier  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  Litton  agreed  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber that  it  was  a  great  hardship  to  make 
the  occupier  })ay  the  rate,  but  in  his  judg- 
ment he  saw  no  other  way  of  making  a 
Poor-law  available  in  Ireland.  The  difi* 
culty  of  collecting  the  rate  would  be  in. 
creased  tenfold  if  they  were  to  look  to  par- 
ties whose  titles  were  unknown.  If  the 
rents  were  to  be  rated,  what  was  the  col- 
lector to  do?  There  was  no  power  known 
to  the  law  which  could  point  out  to  the 
collector  who  should  be  looked  to,  whereas 
that  could  notbethecaseiftheoccupwrwers 
the  person  to  pay  the  rate.  On  the  whole 
he  thought  it  utterly  impossible  to  oolleot 
the  rate  at  all,  unless  it  were  paid  by  iha 
occupier. 

Mr.  JephsoH  suggested  the  propriety  of 
giving  the  Commissioners  the  power  of 
making  the  rate  collectable  at  the  time  the 
occupier  really  owed  the  money  to  a  tliud 
party. 

Mr.  S,  O'Brien  said,  the  Bill  proposed  to 
tax  two  parties,  the  landlord  and  the  oocn- 
pier ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  most 
injurious  not  to  give  the  occupier  a  direct 
interest  in  the  suppression  of  pauperiam^. 
If  the  landlord  were  alone  to  pay  toe  rwktt^ 
the  landlord  alone  ought  to  administer  the 
law ;  and  he  doubted  whether  in  many 
districts  the   law  could  be  brought  into 
operation  at  all  if  the  occupiers  were,  ax* 
eluded  from  the  constituency.     Now^  witii . 
regard  to  the  portion  of  the  rate  to  be  paid 
by  the  occupier^  he  considered  one-hal/teeu 
and  it  was  his  intention  to  mon 
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thai  the  landlord  be  compelled  to  pay  two- 
thirds  of  the  rate.  He  should  dinde  the 
House  upon  it. 

Mr.  Sharv  would  willingly  save  the 
occupier  from  any  unreasonable  liability 
or  vexation  ;  but  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  collect  the  rate  unless  the  occupier  were 
in  the  first  instance  made  liable;  and^ 
after  all,  it  would  be  but  paying  so  much 
rent  on  the  part  of  the  occupier  to  be 
afterwards  stopped  from  the  landlord  in 
the  proportion  that  he  was  eventually 
liable ;  and  it  was  desirable  that  the  occu- 
pier, as  well  as  the  landlord^  should  be 
interested  in  keeping  down  the  rate. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Woulfe  objected  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  clause.  It  would  be 
attended  with  extreme  difficulty  to  collect 
the  share  of  the  rate  from  each  individual 
interest,  and  he  therefore  thought  it  better 
to  collect  it  from  the  occupier.  He  did 
not  consider  that  any  practical  incon- 
venience would  arise  from  the  clause,  and 
those  who  took  a  different  view  he  thought 
were  rather  too  romantic. 

Mr.  OConnell  again  contended,  that  the 
provisions  of  this  Bill  would  aggravate  the 
evils  which  existed  in  Ireland.  There  was, 
he  said,  a  great  deal  of  false  humanity  in 
the  Bill.  If  the  most  vicious  ingenuity 
were  set  to  work  to  devise  a  measure  which 
more  than  another  would  tend  to  promote 
agrarian  disturbances,  it  could  not  invent 
a  more  lit  means  for  such  an  end  than 
most  of  the  provisions  of  this  Bill.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  compulsory  charity 
would  do  no  good;  but  if  they  were  to 
have  such — if  they  were  to  have  a  Poor- 
law  for  Ireland,  let  the  burden  fall  on  the 
absentee  landlord,  on  the  owner  of  the  fee 
and  the  rent,  and  not  on  the  occupier.  The 
entire  profit  of  the  land  went^  in  some 
cases,  to  the  landlord^  and  was  it  not  fair 
that  he  should  pay  the  rate^  which  ought 
to  be  a  rate  on  property  ?  Coming  upon 
the  occupier  would  be  but  renewing  those 
scenes  of  agrarian  outrages,  the  existence 
of  which  all  deplored.  The  House  was 
sowing  the  whirlwind,  and  would  reap  the 
storm.  His  objection  to  the  clause  was  so 
strong,  that  he  would  take  the  sense  of  the 
Committee  on  the  amendment  for  post- 
poning it  for  future  consideration. 

Mr.  Lynch  contended,  that  the  Bill 
would  relieve  the  occupier^  as  one-half  of 
the  rate  would  be  paid  by  the  landlord. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  the  Member 
for  Dublin,  said,  tax  the  landlords ;  so 
they  were  doing  by  this  Bill.  He  knew 
that  roaoy  absentees  wexe  eunongst  the  best 


landlords  of  Ireland.  He  did  not  mean 
to  deny,  that  absenteeism  was  an  evil, 
but  when  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
talked  of  taxing  absentees,  where  was  he 
to  find  them  ?  And  if  a  portion  of  the 
rate  was  fixed  as  their  share,  and  that  it 
could  not  be  collected,  the  arrear  or  defi- 
ciency of  the  one  year  would  come  on  the 
occupier  in  the  next.  But  the  occupier 
would  be  relieved  from  this  by  the  Bill, 
which  would  allow  him  to  pay  half^  and  if 
he  paid  the  other  half  for  his  landlord,  he 
would  be  allowed  to  deduct  it  from  his 
rent.  Every  man  would  thus  be  allowed 
to  contribute  according  to  his  rent.  On 
these  grounds  he  would  support  the  clause. 

Mr.  P.  Scrope  hoped  tne  sinister  fore- 
bodings of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin 
would  not  be  realised;  and  if  the  Bill 
should  pass,  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dublin  would  neither  by  his 
letters  nor  speeches  incite  the  occupiers  to 
resist  the  Bill. 

Mr.  O'Connell  repudiated  with  scorn  the 
insinuation  which  had  been  just  thrown 
out  against  him.  Had  he  wished  to  agi. 
tate  on  this  subject  he  would  have  advo- 
cated a  universal  right  to  relief.  He  had, 
however,  taken  the  unpopular  side,  and 
was  opposed  to  any  Poor-law.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  apparent  humanity  in  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  Member  who  last 
spoke,  but  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  could  not 
forget  that  in  one  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
pamphlets  he  stated  his  principal  reason 
for  advocating  a  Poor-law  for  Ireland  was, 
that  it  would  relieve  the  English  labourer 
from  the  inroads  of  the  Irish  pauper. 

Colonel  ConoUy  did  not  see  any  difficulty 
at  getting  at  the  landlords.  After  all  he 
had  heard  he  was  still  of  opinion  that  the 
occupier  ought  not  to  be  made  pay  the  rate. 

Mr.  D.  Roche  thought,  if  the  clause  re- 
mained in  its  present  shape  it  would  re- 
quire all  her  Majesty's  troops  to  levy  the 
rate. 

Mr.  W.  Roche  said,  he  meant  to  vote 
for  the  postponement  of  the  clause.  If  the 
cess  were  to  be  levied  from  the  occupiers, 
the  scenes  of  the  old  tithe  campaigns  would 
be  renewed. 

Viscount  Morpeth  said,  he  could  not 
consent  to  the  postponement  of  the  clause. 
It  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  the 
guardians  to  ascertain  who  the  real  owners 
of  the  land  were,  and  it  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  make  the  land  itself  subject 
to  the  rate.  Pa3rment  and  control  ought 
to  go  together,  and  it  would  scarcely  be 
contended  that  if  the  landlords  were  alone 
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to  pay,  the  occupiers  should  have  any 
share  in  the  working  of  the  Bill. 

Colonel  Conolly  asked  the  noble  Lord, 
whether  he  would  exclude  the  occupiers 
under  5/.  There  might  be  some  show  of 
justice  ill  making  those  who  had  anything 
to  deduct  advance  the  rate;  but  none  in 
making  those  who  were  to  contribute  no 
share  of  the  rate. 

Mr.  O'Connell  again  implored  the  noble 
Lord  to  postpone  the  clause.  If  it  re- 
mained in  force,  the  police  and  the  army 
would  be  again  brought  into  collision  with 
the  peasantry. 

Mr.  F.  Stuart  said,  he  never  heard  any 
person  in  his  county  object  to  the  payment 
of  a  rate.  The  occupiers,  however,  thought 
one-half  too  much ;  bu  t  none  of  them  ob- 
jected to  being  made  liable  for  some  por- 
tion of  it. 

Sir  Edmund  Hayes  hoped  her  Majesty's 
Government  would  not  consent  to  postpone 
the  clause.  He  could  not  concur  in  the 
view  taken  by  his  hon.  Colleague  (Colonel 
Conolly)  with  respect  to  this  clause.  He 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  reject  the 
bill  altogether,  than  adopt  the  suggestions 
thrown  out  by  many  hon.  Members.  After 
the  matter  had  been  so  fully  discussed,  he 
did  not  feel  justifiable  in  again  going  over 
the  same  ground.  He  should,  therefore, 
content  himself  with  declaring  his  inten- 
tion to  vote  against  the  postponement  of 
the  clause. 

The  Committee  divided  on  Mr.  O'Con- 
nelFs  amendment  that  the  clause  be  post- 
poned: AyesaS;  Noes  71 :  Majority  43. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Archbold,  R. 
Bateson,  Sir  R. 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Bridgeman,  II. 
Bryan,  G. 

Castlereagh,  Viscount 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Fitzgibbon,  hon.  Col. 
Fitzsimon,  N. 
Hindley,  C* 
Jones,  T. 
Lucas,  E. 


Maher,  J. 
Nagle,  Sir  R. 
O'Brien,  C. 
Redington,  T.  N. 
Roche,  £.  B. 
Roche,  W. 
Roche,  D. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Waklcy,  T. 
White,  L. 

TKLLERS. 

O'Connell,  D. 
Conolly,  Colonel 


List  of  the  Nols. 


Acheson,  Viscount 
Adam,  Admiral 
Ainsworth,  P. 
Bannerman,  A. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Barron,  U.  W. 
Barry,  G.  S. 
Blackstone;  W.  S. 


Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Broad  wood,  H. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Clements,  Viici 


Cole,  hon.  A.  II. 
Colquhoun,  Sir  J. 
Corry,  hon.  H. 
Courtenay,  P. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  £. 
Fitzalan,  Lord 
Fleetwood,  P.  H. 
French,  F. 
G  rat  tan,  J. 
Grey,  Sir  G. 
Grote,  G. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hawkes,  T. 
Hayes,  Sir  £. 
Hobhouse,rt.hon.SirJ. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Howard,  R. 
Howick,  Viscount 
Hume,  J. 
Humphery,  J. 
Hurt,  F. 
Hutton,  R. 
JephsoD,  C.  D.  O. 
Kirk,  P. 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 
Litton,  £. 
Lockhart,  A.  M. 
Macleod,  R. 
Mild  may,  P.  Su  J. 


Moneypeno^,  T. 
Morpethy  Visooui 
Murray,  rt.  hon.  • 
O'Brien,  W.S. 
O'Neil,  hon.J.B. 
Parker,  J. 
Parnell,  rt.  hon.  S 
Rice,  £.  R. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Rutiell,  Lord  J. 
Scholefield,  J. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Smith,  H.  V. 
Stanley,  £.  J. 
Steuart,  K. 
Stuart,  V. 
Thomson,  rt.  bon. 
Westenra,  hon.  £ 
Williams,  W. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
WinninfftOD,  T,  ] 
Wood,  O.  W. 
Wottlfe,  Sergeant 
Wyse,  T. 
Yates,  J.  A. 

TELLERS. 

Dalmeny,  Lord 
Lynch,  A.  U. 


Clause  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  69 — Proportion  of  rate  t 
deducted  from  rent  where  not  leas  t 
annual  value, 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  the  principle  of 
clause  could  not  he  acted  upon  if  the  ti 
owner  were  separately   rated— for    \ 
under  the  60th  Clause^  tithe  compod 
was  to  be  deducted  in  estimating  the 
annual  value  of  the  lands  ;  and  then,  U] 
the  69th  Clause,  the  landlord  waa  to  B 
poundage  upon  his  whole  rent^  wfaicfl 
every  lease  made  since  1832,  must 
include  the  tithe  composition.   That  wi 
entirely  change  the   proportions  bet¥ 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  defeat  tlie  I 
proposed  by  the  bill.    The  simple  and 
just  course  would  be,  to  put  the  ti 
owner  upon  the  same  fooling  with 
landlord — making  the  occupier  pay,  in 
first  instance,  for  the  whole  rate,  and  \ 
letting  him  or  the  landlord,  as  the 
might  be,  stop  the  tithe-owner's  proper 
in  the  payment  of  the  tithe  compositioi 

Mr.  Jephson  said,  that,  in  a  case  m 
a  rent  of  1,000/.  was  paid,  with  e  t 
composition  of  200/.,  the  rateage 
charged  only  upon  800/.,  which  at  Is* 
pound  would  be  40/. ;  20/.  of  this  oagh 
be  paid  by  the  tenant,  and  the  other  ftOi 
the  landlord ;  but  as  the  dause  stood  a 
25/.  would  be  paid  by  the  latter,  md  ] 
bv  the  r. 

t  Woulfe  thought^  Ae  « 
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mentioned  by  the  hon.  Member^  must  be 
a  very  rare  case  indeed,  and  for  one 
instance  of  the  kind  there  were  a  thousand 
against  it.  He  did  not  think  that  in  any 
place  the  tithe  composition  amounted  to  so 
much  as  4^.  in  the  pound.  Every  other 
way  had  been  tried  to  effect  an  equal  pay- 
ment by  both  landlord  and  tenant,  but 
that  proposed  in  the  present  clause  was  the 
only  one  that  would  be  at  all  likely  to 
effect  that. 

Lord  /.  Russell  said,  that  feeling  the 
force  of  the  arguments  which  had  been 
brouglit  forward  against  the  clause,  as  it 
at  present  stood,  he  would  not  resist  tlie 
proposed  alteration.  He  would,  therefore, 
propose  that  the  clause  sliouhi  be  so  framed 
as  to  make  one-half  of  the  rate  payable  by 
the  landowner  and  tlie  tithe  proprietor, 
and  the  other  half  by  the  occupier  of  the 
land. 

Mr.  O'Brien  said,  he  was  not  going  to 
propose  tliat  the  occupying  tenant  be  re- 
lieved entirely  from  the  payment  of  the 
rate.  But  he  hoped  all  Members  who 
took  that  view  of  the  case,  would  join  with 
him  in  proposing  that  the  occupying  tenant 
should  only  pay  one- third  instead  of  one- 
half  the  rate.  He  should  move  an  amend- 
ment to  that  effect,  and  take  the  sense  of 
the  Committee  upon  it. 

Mr.  Lucas  hoped  the  Government  would 
adhere  to  the  proFisions  in  the  clause  as  it 
stood.  It  was  a  very  difficult  question  to 
discuss,  or  to  come  to  any  accurate  con- 
clusioti,  as  to  the  exact  proportion  of  profit 
each  tenant  and  landlord  derived.  He 
thought  the  Government  had  done  wisely 
in  setting  down  the  proportion  at  one- 
half;  and  that  it  would  only  lead  to  per. 
petual  contest  between  tenant  and  land- 
lord, if  the  tenants*  proportion  were  further 
red  uced. 

Mr.  0' Council  believed  if  there  were 
any  chance  of  the  Bill  working,  it  would 
be  in  levying  as  little  a  burden  as  possible 
on  the  occupying  tenant,  and  he  thought 
the  proposal  that  the  landlord  should  pay 
two-thirds  instead  of  one-half  a  reasonable 
one. 

Mr.  Wyse  saw  no  reason  why  one-third 
should  be  the  tenants*  proportion  of  the 
rate  instead  of  one-half;  and  if  that  prin- 
ciple was  admitted  into  the  poor-law,  why 
should  it  not  be  extended  to  the  county 
cess  ? 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  that  it  was  not  true  that 
the  whole  burden  of  the  poor  rate  must 
eventually  be  borne  by  the  land,  and  that 
the  real  interest  of  laDolord  and  tenant  was 


identical;  one  class  could  not  be  perma* 
nently  oppressed,  and  the  other  prosper ; 
and  those  were  not  the  true  friends  of  the 
occupiers  of  the  soil  who  would  desire  to 
set  them  against  their  landlords ;  but  con* 
sidering  the  just  alarm  that  already  per- 
vaded the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland, 
with  regard  to  the  possible  consequences 
of  the  measure;  also,  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  announced  their  plan  to  be^  that 
during  existing  leases  the  rate  should  be 
divided,  in  cases  where  the  rent  exceeded 
5/.,  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant 
— and  how  important  it  was,  at  the  outset 
of  the  great  experiment  that  was  being 
made,  that  all  the  occupiers  should  have 
an  interest  in  keeping  down  the  rate>  he 
urged  upon  the  Government  the  propriety 
of  abidini^  by  the  proportion  they  had 
themselves  selected. 

Mr.  Pouletl  Thofuson  said,  they  were 
all  agreed,  that  the  whole  charge  would 
ultimately  fall  upon  the  land,  but  he 
thought  that  it  would  be  better  that  the 
tenants  should,  by  the  payment  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  rate,  have  an  interest  in  the 
management  of  the  funds  provided  for  the 
support  of  the  poor.  If  the  whole  charge 
were  fixed  on  the  owners,  the  occupiers 
would  be  entirely  excluded  from  all  con- 
trol over  the  rates,  and  the  whole  manage- 
ment would  be  vested  in  the  owners  of 
land,  and  he  did  not  think  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  wise.  He  believed  that 
there  would  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  adopt  either  two-thirds 
or  one-half  of  the  rate  as  the  proportion  to 
be  paid  by  the  landowners,  whichever  the 
House  might  think  most  proper. 

Mr.  Lucas  said,  the  landlords  of  Ire- 
land were  now  cheerfully  taking  upon  them 
their  share  of  a  burden  which  had  never 
been  imposed  on  them,  and  he  did  not 
think  it  fair  that  they  should  pay  more 
than  one-half  of  that  burden.  In  England 
the  tenant  paid  every  farthing  of  the  poor 
rates. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  the  defect  in  the 
argument  of  those  who  contended  for  the 
present  proportion  of  half  and  half  was^ 
that  under  the  clause  as  it  stood,  the  land- 
lord would  not  pay,  in  fact,  one  half  the 
rate,  while  the  tenant,  under  all  circum- 
stances, would  pay  his  half — for  the 
moment  the  tenant  raised  one  shilling 
profit  over  and  above  the  rent,  he  was  to 
be  rated  for  that  additional  profit  as  for  the 
rent.  It  drove  him  to  despair  (as  to  the 
working  of  this  Bill)  to  find  the  proposi* 
tion  of  the  Government  to  reduce  tbe 
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tenant's  quota  of  the  rate  to  one-third  from 
one-half,  rejected.  It  was  a  universal 
principle  in  political  economy,  that  where 
the  supply  was  less  than  the  demand  of 
the  article,  the  price  became  unnatural, 
and  land  was  subject  to  that  rule  along 
with  other  articles.  Now,  in  Ireland  the 
demand  for  land  was  greater  than  the 
supply,  therefore  the  price  was  not  natural. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Woulfe  remarked,  that  it 
was  but  fair  if  a  tenant  derived  from  any 
property  he  occupied  the  interest  of  a 
proprietor  to  a  certain  extent,  he  should, 
to  that  extent  be  liable  to  be  rated  as  a 
landlord. 

Lord  Clements  complained  that  the  Irish 
landlords  in  the  House  were  placed,  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  respect 
to  this  subject,  in  a  very  disagreeable 
position — that  of  being  called  upon  to  say, 
whether  they  would  pay  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  rate,  which  was  a  question, 
of  all  others,  the  Irish  landlords  were 
unfit  to  decide,  and  which  ought  to  be  left 
to  the  decision  of  the  English  Members, 
who  would  be,  at  least,  impartial  judges. 

Viscount  Morpeth  said,  the  noble  Lord 
ought  to  have  directed  his  censure  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  O'Brien), 
who,  himself  a  landlord,  brought  forward 
the  proposition  for  reducing  the  tenant's 
proportion  of  the  rate  from  one-half  to  one- 
third.  After  what  had  passed,  the  Govern- 
ment would  adhere  to  the  clause  as  it 
stood.  He  hoped  the  hon.  Member  for 
Limerick  would  not  divide  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  amend- 
ment : — Ayes  31 ;   Noes  46  :  Majority  16. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Barrington,  Viscount 
Barry,  G.  S. 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Castlereagb,  Visct. 
ConoUy,  £. 
Corry,  hon.  II. 
Curry,  W. 
Darner,  Hon.  D. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  £. 
Fitzalan,  I^rd 
French,  F, 
Graitan,  I. 
liayes.  Sir  E. 


Macleod,  R. 
Morpeth,  Viscomit 
Murray,  rt.  hoo.  4. 
Nfchofl,J. 
O'Neill,  hon.  J.  B. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Rice,  right  hon.  T. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Shaw,  right  hon.  f , 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 


Hobhouse,  rt.  hn.Sir  J.    Stanley,  £,  J. 
IIodgson,R.  Thomson,  rt.  ho.  C. 


Archbold,  R. 
Barron,  II.  \V. 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Bodkin,  J.  J. 
Bridgeman,  H. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
Bruges,  W.  II.  L. 
Bryan,  G. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Courtenay,  P, 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Finch,  F. 

Fitzgibbon,  hon.  Col. 
Fitzsimon,  N. 
Howard,  F.  J. 


Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 
Maher,  J. 
O'Brien,  C. 
O'Connell,  M,J. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Redington,  T.  N. 
Roche,  W. 
Roche,  D. 
Stuart,  H. 
Stuart,  V. 
Style,  SirC. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Westenra,  hon.  H.  R. 
White,  L. 

TELLERS. 

O'Connell,  D. 
O'Brien,  VV.  S. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Acheson,  Viscount 
Adand,  Sir  T,  D, 


Acland,  T.  D. 
Baring,  F.  T. 


Howard,  R. 
llowick.  Viscount 
Hurt,  F. 
Ilutton,  R. 
Jephson,  C.  D.  O. 
Jones,  T, 
Litton,  £. 
Lockhart,  A.  M. 
Lucas,  £. 

The  House  resumed,  the 
sit  again 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS^ 
Monday^  March  19, 1838. 


Tbomley,  T. 
Verney,  Sir  U. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Woulfe,  Sergeant 
Wyse,  T. 

TELLERS, 

Lynch,  A.  H. 
Parker,  J. 


MiirnTxs.]    Bills.    Readaflntthnei 
tion ;    Immediate  Abolition  of  Sbtvcry*— -UmA  a  d 
time : — Sec  of  Sodor  and  Man. 

Petitionf  presented.  By  the  Eail  of  RamroB,  fkom  VaA 
Men  of  Leeds,  that  no  unedttoated  penong  iB%ht  ba 
mitted  to  practise  Medidna.— By  tlie  Earl  of  Bn 
BRUKB,  from  Halsted,  lor  an  EqualiMtioa  of  tha  F^ 
Duties. — By  Viscount  MaLBuuniiB,  from  tiia  GmBdU 
of  a  parish  in  Surrey,  and  another  ,In  Kflot,  aad  by 
Earl  of  Daroy,  ftom  OkdiampCon,  in  tevour  of 
New  Poor-law.—  By  Lord  WHaBNCuvrap  flnom  a  f 
in  Yorkshire,  complaining  of  thehounat  vhlA  dhlh 
work  in  Factories.— By  the  Earl  of  Roaaaaara  fta 
parish  in  Scotland,  by  the  MaxqncM  uf  8uoo.  ftoai  ^ 
Icyan  Methodists  of  Glasgow,  and  from  SlaodMArt^ 
Lord  Wharnclippb,  fhnn  a  place  hi  Yoritdiin^  by 
Duke  of  Clbtbland,  fhnn  Wesleyan  VoOioAili  i 
Dissenters  of  Barnard  Castle  (Durham),  and  ftoai  a  ^ 
in  Derbyshire,  by  JU}rd  Bsxliy,  and  by  tha  Snl  of  B 
LiNOTox,  fh>m  a  place  in  Yorkshbc.  moA  by  I 
Brougham,  above  dghty  petitions  finm  vaEloas  pb 
for  the  immediate  abolition  of  Negro  A] 
and  by  Lord  Brougham,  ftom  Eleeton  of 
the  Ballot;  Arom  the  Operatiras,  and  tho 
children  engaged  in  the  Woolen  \ 
cum-Farlcy,  at  Shcpley,  and  othv  plMM  la  Ite  H 
Riding  of  York,  for  a  llmifatkin  of 
Children's  Labour ;  flrom  the  inhabitaati  of 
ftom  the  inhabitants  of  Kinross,  Aram  tho  VnilaAl 
Congregation  of  the  EgUngtoo-atieet  Chapol, 
from  the  United  Secession  Churdi  in 
burgh,  from  a  village  in  Fiitehire,  and  ftom  < 
against  additional  Grants  to  the  Sootdi  Chunh'i  I 
from  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  (Sootlaad),  l^dMk  1 
for  reforming  the  law  of  Scotland. 

New  Poor-law— Seyjbnoaks  Unioii 
Earl  Stanhope  rose  to  present  a  pcititai 
from  the  innabitauts  of  Broomaid^  ne 
Durham^  prayinff  for  the  total  zq^oal 
the   Poor-law  ^endment  Ac^     Hm 


New  Poor-taw— 


{March  19}  Seveiaaks  Union. 


Lordships  would,  probably,  recollect,  that, 
■ome  dajs  ago,  when  a  discussion  arose  on 
the  presentaiion  of  a  petition  by  a  right 
rev.  Ptelate,  whom  he  did  not  now  see  in 
his  place  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter),  he  (Earl 
Stanhope)  had  made  a  statement  to  the 
House  with  respect  to  certain  grievances 
which  existed  in  the  union  of  Sevenoaks. 
Since  that  time  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  the  clerk  of  the  guardians  of  that 
union;  and  as  it  was  just  and  reasonable 
that  the  game  publicity  should  be  ^ven  to 
the  counter- statement  of  the  guardians 
which  had  been  given  to  his  original  de- 
claration, he  would,  with  the  permission 
of  the  House,  read  the  letter  to  their 
Lordships.       It    was    in     the    following 

"  It  having  been  reported  to  Ihe  board  of 

Cirdians  of  the  union  ofSevenoaks  ihat  your 
rdship  has  made  the  following  statement  in 
the  Hoase  of  Lords — that  one  of  ihe  most  jn- 
tellieent,  respectable,  and  humane  guardians 
of  the  union  was  so  disgusted,  and  viewed 
with  such  detestation  and  abhorrence  the  con. 
duct  of  the  other  guardians,  that  he  refused 
any  longer  to  act;  and  that  he  could  mention 
the  case  of  a  family  which,  from  a  refusal  of 
any  relief  in  addition  to  iheir  very  scanty 
earnings,  were  now  perishing  by  disease,  pro- 
duced, as  an  eminent  physician  had  informed 
him,  from  cold  and  hunger.  I  am  directed  by 
the  board  of  guardians  to  acquaint  your  Lord- 
ship,  thai,  after  a  careful  inquiry,  they  have 
not  been  able  lo  find  the  case  of  any  guardian 
who  refused  toperformhisdutyon  the  grounds 
slated  by  your  Lordship.  The  only  two  cases 
of  the  refusal  of  relief  lo  which  your  Lordship 
could  have  alluded,  have  been  fully  investi- 
gated by  the  medical  officers  of  the  union,  and 
tlie  charge  proies  to  be  wilhoul  foundation. 
Under  Iheae  circumstances,  therefore,  the  board 
of  guardians  must  repel  the  charge,  and  they 
feel  bound  to  slate,  that  it  is  the  first  which 
has  ever  been  brought  against  Ihem.'' 

Now,  there  was  no  man  more  wilting 
than  he  was  to  correct  any  error  into  which 
he  might  have  fallen  unintentionally,  or 
more  disposed  to  confess  that  any  mistake 
or  misrepresentation  had  been  made,  if  such 
were  proved  lo  be  the  case,  and  by  that 
means  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  any 
improper  impression  which  might  have  been 
creatd ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  he 
felt  himself  compelled,  out  of  a  regaril  for 
truth,  to  re-assert  in  the  strongest  manner 
that  which  he  had  before  stated.  All  that 
he  had  reed  to  their  Lordships,  in  laying 
before  them  the  letter  of  the  guardians, 
was  nolhiog  more  than  a  most  lame  and 
impotent,  futile  and  inefl^tual  attempt  to 
reply.     He  was  not  in  the  habit,  in  public 


or  in  private,  of  making  any  statement  on 
vague  report.  The  guardians  could  find 
no  record  of  aiw  one  guardian  having  de< 
clined  to  act.  Did  they  expect  to  find  it 
registered  in  tbeir  records,  that  A.  B.  re- 
fused  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  as 
guardian  ?  All  that  they  could  practically 
record  on  the  subject  was,  that  any  indivi> 
dual  had  declined  to  be  put  in  nomination 
as  a  guardian,  or  that,  being  elected,  he 
had  refused  to  act.  Now,  he  made  his 
statement  on  the  best  pussibic  authority^ 
on  the  evidence  of  a  person  himself  who 
was  a  guardian,  and  who  stated  that  he 
could  not  act  with  persons  by  whom  a 
system  of  so  much  cruelty  and  oppression 
had  been  pursued.  ["  Xame,  name."^ 
He  was  surprised  to  hear  that  he  was  called 
upon  to  name  the  individual  he  had  referred 
to.  He  would  not  name  any  person  to 
whom  he  might  refer,  without  having  first 
obtained  his  consent.  What  he  had  stated 
was  upon  hi*  own  authority,  and  he  pledged 
liimself  to  the  truth  of  what  be  had  said. 
He  had  resided  uninterruptedly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  union  ever  since  the 
boud  had  been  formed,  and  he  could  not 
be  ignorant  of  its  proceedings.  He  had 
received  much  information  from  various 
quarters,  end  he  had  been  informed  of 
many  circumstances  by  one  of  the  former 
guardians,  who,  however,  did  not  think  it 
right  to  disclose  all  the  secrets  of  the  prison- 
house.  He  was  informed  that  a  pauper 
who  had  applied  for  relief  and  was  refused, 
in  the  agony  of  grief  which  he  felt,  ex- 
pressed a  wish,  that  Providence  might  re- 
move him  from  this  world,  and  almost, 
indeed,  expressed  a  determination  to  com- 
mit suicide.  It  was  hut  fair  and  just  that, 
in  reference  to  this  case,  the  inhalntants  of 
Sevenoaks  should  receive  the  due  amount 
of  praLse  to  which  tbey  were  entitled.  The 
unfortunate  individual  to  whom  he  had 
alluded,  although  refused  assistance  from 
the  public  funds  of  the  union,  was  relieved 
by  the  private  charity  of  individuals.  With 
respect  to  the  other  charge  which  he  had 
made,  the  guardians  slated,  that  it  had  been 
fully  investigated.  By  whom  had  this  In- 
vestigation been  made  P  By  the  medical 
officer  of  the  parish.  He  re-asserted  what 
be  had  before  said  in  reference  to  this  case. 
He  had  received  his  information  from  a 
most  eminent  physician,  who  had  retired 
from  practice,  and  who  gave  advice  to  tbe 
poor  gratuitously,  and  who  had  en  estate 
in  Ireland,  and  tbe  gentleman  declared, 
that,  even  in  that  land  of  miserjr  and 
wretchedness,  he  had  never  seen  greater 
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poverty  and  destitution  tlian  in  the  cottage 
of  the  individual  to  whom  lie  liad  referred. 
The  pauper  and  his  family,  from  the  action 
of  a)ld  and  hunger,  had  become  diseased, 
and  it  was  expected  that  some  member  of 
his  family  might  perish.  He  was  in  work, 
but  all  he  could  earn  was  6*.y.  per  week, 
and  although  he  had  a  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren he  could  obtain  no  relief.  The  con- 
duct of  the  guardians,  he  was  ready  to 
admit,  might  have  been  in  accordance  with 
the  law,  and  witli  the  rules,  orders,  and 
regulations  issued  under  the  authority  of 
the  law  by  the  three  gentlemen  in  Somer- 
set-House, and  the  complaint  which  he  made 
was,  therefore,  not  so  much  against  the 
guardians  as  against  the  Commissioners. 
He  had  thought  it  right,  and  fair,  and 
just,  to  that  much  ciilumniated  body  of 
men,  the  guardians^  to  state  to  the  House 
the  answer  which  they  had  made,  and  he 
should  be  happy  if  any  noble  Lord,  who 
might  be  acquainted  with  the  union,  would 
offer  any  observations  to  the  House. 

The  Earl  of  Brecknock  rose  to  defend 
the  conduct  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of 
Scvcnoaks.  After  the  observations  of  the 
noble  Earl,  on  a  former  evening,  he  had 
requested  to  be  furnished  with  some  addi- 
tional information,  which  would  afford  him 
some  clue  by  which  he  might  discover  the 
individuals  referred  to,  and  having  since 
made  some  inquiries  into  the  matter,  he 
thought  it  fair  to  state  their  result  to  their 
T.ordships.  He  found  a  gentleman  who 
told  him  that  he  had  informed  the  noble 
Earl  of  the  two  cases  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred, and  he  had  since  had  an  opportunity 
of  finding  the  guardian  himself  who  was 
represented  to  have  refused  to  act.  [Earl 
Stanhope :  Who  was  it  ?]  When  he  had 
asked  tlie  nolde  Earl  the  name  of  the  guar- 
dian, on  a  former  occasion,  he  said  he  could 
easily  discover  him.  The  individual  to 
whom  he  referred  had  admitted  that  he  had 
declined  to  act  as  guardian,  but  from  a  far 
different  motive  to  that  alleged.  He  said 
that,  having  been  a  guardian  several  times, 
he  found  that  a  proper  attention  to  the 
duties  of  the  office  interfered  with  his 
business,  and  therefore  he  was  compelled 
to  give  it  up;  and  he  certainly  admitted, 
brsides,  that  he  entertained  a  strong  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  out-door  relief,  W^ith 
regard  to  the  case  of  the  pauper  mentioned, 
he  had  ascertained  that  there  were  only 
two  cases  to  which  the  description  of  the 
noble  I^arl  could  apply.  In  one  instance 
tlio  |)crson  had  been  employed  by  »  noblo 
relative  of  his  own  during  the  sevvro 


of  the  winter^  and  although  his  finu 
were  suffering  from  disease,  it  was  cans 
not  by  destitution  or  want,  but  hf  iajuri 
which  they  had  sustained.  Id  the  otli 
case  the  person  had  been  employed  as 
sawver,  and  in  one  month  had  earn 
wages  amounting  to  9^.,  and  the  guardia] 
therefore,  conceived  that  they  were  justifi 
in  refusing  him  relief,  and  besides,  uthou] 
it  appeared  subsequently  that  he  was 
want,  his  apparent  destitution  it  was  asoi 
tained  was  caused  entirely  by  mismanai 
ment. 

Earl  Stanhope  said,  that  the  case  of  t 
guardian  referred  to  by  the  noble  Earl  v 
not  that  to  which  he  had  alluded,  and 
must  repeat  that  in  the  instance  which 
had  mentioned  he  had  received  hia  inl) 
mation  from  the  guardian  himiielf.  W 
regard  to  an  allegation  that  the  administ 
tion  of  the  law  was  lenient  in  the  union 
Sevenoaks,  he  had  a  letter  from  a  pan] 
confined  in  the  workhouse  there,  who  si 
''  We  are  kept  so  short  of  victuals,  havi 
hardly  enough  to  support  life,  and  we  i 
never  allowed  to  go  out  an  any  daj  or  i 
hour." 

Petition  laid  on  the  table. 

Chubcii  Accommodation  (iBBifAKs 
The  Earl  of  Ripon,  in  presenting  a  petit 
from  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  the  dioc 
of  Down  and  Connor,  complainiDff  a 
great  want  of  church  accommodataon 
that  diocese,  took  the  opportunity  to  i 
that  their  Lordships  were  aware  that^ 
that  diocese,  there  were  a  great  many  F 
tcstants.  They  had  offered  to  advanc 
considerable  sum  of  money  for  the  purp 
of  obviating  the  complaint,  and  had  mi 
application  to  the  Commissioners  in  I 
land  for  assistance  to  complete  the  o1g« 
The  Commissioners  answered  that  tl 
were  sorry  that  they  could  afford  no  ^ 
but  they  had  actually  no  funds  from  wh 
they  could  advance  any  money.  He  i 
not  at  all  surprised  at  that  answer,  been 
the  expenditure  of  that  commission,  t 
necessary  and  inevitable  expenditure,  \ 
exceeded  their  income  in  four  years  by  i 
sum  of  229,000/. ;  and  they  had  been  go 
pelled  to  borrow  100,000/.  under  the  J 
from  the  Government,  and  apply  the  moi 
which  they  obtained  by  the  sale  o€  p 
petuities  and  bishops*  leases,  which  moi 
ought  to  have  been  laid  aode  to  film 
fund. 

The  Bishop  of  Derry  would  take  d 

opportunity  of  stating  to  their  Lovdafai 

many  of  the  clauses  in  the  Clin 
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Temporalities'  Act  were  of  a  very  injurious 
nature.  In  Ireland^  as  he  supposed  was  the 
case  in  this  country,  there  were  many 
large  parishes  the  churches  of  which  were 
situated  at  the  extremity,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  Commissioners  would,  as  soon  as 
possible,  turn  their  attention  to  that  sub- 
ject, as  it  was  impossible  for  many  of  the 
parishioners  to  attend  the  performance  of 
public  worship.  There  was  one  class  in 
Ireland  who  seemed  to  be  altogether  for- 
gotten— he  meant  the  curates,  who  were 
often  turned  out  of  their  cures  upon  the 
coming  in  of  a  new  incumbent,  and  were 
left  to  poverty  in  the  evening  of  their  life. 
He  sincerely  trusted  that  whenever  the 
funds  of  the  Commissioners  were  in  a  more 
flourishing  condition,  something  would  be 
done  for  that  suffering  class.  Might  he  ask 
the  noble  Viscount  if  that  Bill — the  Church 
Temporalities'  Bill,  was  likely  to  be  altered 
during  the  Session  ? 

Viscount  Melbourne  was  not  aware  that 
there  existed  any  serious  objections  to  the 
Bill  alluded  to  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate. 

Petition  laid  on  the  table. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  March  \9,  1838. 

Ml  If  una.]    Bills.      Read  a  second   timet-— Mutiny;  and 
Marine  Mutiny. 

Petitions  presented.  Dy  Mr.  Thornklt,  fhnn  Upper 
Govnal,  flrom  Baptists  at  Providence  Chapel,  and  at 
Summer-hill  Chapd,  in  the  parish  of  Sedgley,  by  Mr.  C. 
Whitlxy  Dundas,  fh>m  Baptists  at  Bontnewydd,  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  WiLUAMS,  signed  by  2,076  inhabitanU  of 
Nanty  GIo  Iron-works  (Monmouthshire),  by  Mr.  Bainks, 
from  several  places  in  Yorkshire,  by  Mr.  C.  P.  VrLLiERS, 
from  two  places  in  Staflbrdshire,  by  Sir  G.  Strickland, 
from  Dewsbury,  and  eleven  other  places  in  Yorkshire, 
by  Mr.  LAnoucusRa,  from  Taunton,  and  by  Lord 
EBKrNOTOv,  from  Sidmotith  and  Bideford,  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  Negro  Apprenticeship.—  By  Sir  Jambs  Graham, 
from  615  Freeholders  of  the  county  of  Roxburgh,  oom- 
pl^ning  of  Rioting  and  Disturbances  at  the  three  last 
Elections  for  that  county.— By  Lord  W.  Bbntinck,  from 
Glasgow,  from  four  Dissenting  Congregations  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  by  Mr.  J.  EL  Eluot,  from 
places  in  Roxburghshire,  and  by  Mr.  E.  Elltcr,  Jun., 
from  Cupar,  against  additional  Endowments  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland. — By  Mr.GaoTH,  from  Cirencester,  in  favour 
of  the  Ballot — By  Lord  Castlrrbaoh,  from  parishes  in 
the  county  of  Down,  by  Mr.  O'Connkll,  Amm  Dublin, 
and  by  Mr.  Roche,  from  Limerick,  against  the  Poor-law 
(Ireland)  BilL — By  Lord  Sanoon,  txoxa  several  Building 
Societies  of  Liverpool  and  its  neighbourhood,  against  the 
Small  Tenements  Rating  Bill;  and  from  3,000  persons  in 
Liverpool,  for  the  repeal  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation 
Act. 

Poor-law — (Ireland).]  House  in 
Committee  on  the  Poor-law  (Ireland)  Bill. 

On  the  70th  Clause, 

Mr.  S*  O'Brien  moved  an  amendment^ 
to  the  effect  that  the  receivers  of  rent- 
charges,  annuities,  and  jointures  should  be 


liable  to  the  rates  in  the  proportion  of  their 
several  charges ;  and  that  the  nominal  land- 
lord should  be  liable  only  in  the  proportion 
of  his  clear  receipts. 

Viscount  Morpeth  said,  it  was  the  inten- 
tion  of  Government,  by  the  interpretation 
clause,  to  extend  the  operation  of  this  clause 
to  all  rent-charges  in  the  nature  of  fee-farm 
rents ;  but  it  would  be  a  new  principle  in 
law  to  subject  to  a  charge  of  this  sort 
jointures,  annuities,  and  marriage  portions. 

Mr.  Shaw  supported  the  amendment,  and 
stated  a  case  in  which  an  estate  producing 
annually  1,100/.  paid  950/.  in  the  way  of 
annuities  and  jointure,  leaving  only  150/., 
to  the  landlord :  it  would  be  most  unjust  to 
impose  on  him  the  entire  burden  of  the  rate. 

Mr.  (yConnell  believed  the  act  would 
produce  nothing  but  disgust  if  it  excepted 
annuitants,  who,  for  the  most  part,  had 
abundant  means^  and  were  not  otherwise 
taxed. 

Colonel  ConoUy  contended^  that  the 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  tend  to  de- 
preciate Irish  property,  and  render  it  more 
difficult  to  borrow  money  upon  land. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  amend- 
ment.   Ayes  9,7  ;  Noes  37 :— Majority  10. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Archbold,  R. 
Barron,  H.  W. 
Bateson,  Sir  R. 
Bridgeman,  H. 
Chester,  H. 
Curry,  W. 
Evans,  G- 
Finch,  F. 
Fitzsimon,  N. 
French,  F. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Jephson,  C.  D.  O. 
Jones,  T. 
Kirk,  P. 
Litton,  E. 


Macnamara^  Major 
Maher,  J. 
O'Conor  D. 
0'Connell,M. 
Palmer,  G. 
Pechell,  Captain 
Redington,T.  N. 
Roche,  W. 
Shaw,  right  hon.  F. 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Westenra,  hon.  H.  R. 
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O'Brien,  S. 
Roche,  D. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Adare,  Viscount 
BarringtOD,  Viscount 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Busfield,  W. 
Castlereagh,  Vise. 
Childers,  J.  W, 
Clements,  Vise. 
Conolly,  E. 
Courtenay,  P. 
Darner,  hon.  D. 
Ebringtoo,  Vise. 
Ellis,  J. 

Fergusson,  rt.  hon.  C. 
Gladstone,  W.  £. 
Grey,  Sir  G. 


Hodgson,  R. 
Hughes,  W,  B. 
Lucas,  E, 
Lynch,  A.  H. 
Miles,  W. 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
Nicholl,  J. 
O'Callaghan,  hon.  C. 
Poulter,  J.  S. 
Power,  J. 
Rice,  rt,  hon.  T.  S. 
Richards,  R. 
Rundle,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
SHieily  R.  L. 
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Young,  J. 
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Shirley,  E.  I. 

Somerritle,  Sir  W.  M. 

StBuaion,  Sir  G.  T.        Campbell,  Sir  J. 

Thomley,T.  Labouchere,  T. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Gause  71  liaving  been  proposed, 

Mr.  F.  French  objected  to  the  clause  and 
wished  it  to  be  omitted.  He  contended 
that  it  would  bold  out  a  great  temptation 
to  landlords  to  raise  the  rent  of  Houses 
above  &l.,  and  would  expose  tlie  poorer 
classes  to  opprtsaion. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchcfjuer  ob- 
jected to  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Roscommon,  on  the  ground,  that  as 
all  the  rate-payers  were  to  vote  in  the  elec- 
tion of  guardians,  the  omission  of  this  clause 
whould  let  in  a  set  of  voters  directly 
interested  in  the  mismanagement  of  the 
measure. 

Mr.  Shaw  thought,  it  would  be  better  to 
have  one  uniform  mode  of  rating  through- 
out this  bill,  and  that  in  all  cases  the  oc- 
cupier should  pay  the  rate.  This  would 
give  the  tenant  an  interest,  which  it  s 
fit  he  should  have,  in  the  appointment  of 
guardians,  and  in  the  disposition  of  the 
funds  of  his  parish. 

Sir  C.  Style  moved,  that  lOl.  be  sub- 
stituted for  5/.  as  the  amount  of  rent  in  the 
clause. 

Mr.  Lefroy  thought,  that  the  clause 
would  operate  prejudicially,  in  leading 
landlords  to  increase   their  rents  oi      ' 

nr  man,  or  to  add  to  the  evils  which 
n  clearing  estates  of  small  holdings, 
should  therefore  support  the  amendment  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Roscommon  (Mr.  F. 
French). 

Lord  J.  Ruisell  said,  he  believed  there 
was  considerable  difficulty  about  the  clause, 
and  he  felt  some  doubt  about  the  course 
which  ought  to  be  pursued  in  reference  to 
it.  The  most  that  Ihey  could  do  in  le^s- 
lation  of  this  sort  was  to  lay  down  a  general 
rule  or  principle.  If  exceptions  were  found 
to  arise  in  particular  districts   and  under 

E articular  circumstances,  it  could  not  be 
elped.  The  difficulty  in  the  case  was, 
that  they  must  either  adopt  an  arbitrary 
line,  which  should  be  universal  and  uniform 
in  its  application,  or  they  should  have  no 
line  at  all.  The  question  trhich  he  con- 
sidered of  the  greatest  importance  was, 
whether  the  bill  would  be  likely  to  work  so 
well  without  some  line  as  with  it  They 
would  in  the  former  case  have  a  small  class 
of  tenants  paying  rates  and  having  the  right 
to  vote,  the  payments  from  whom  would 


be  irre^lar,  and  would  give  rue  to  i 
stant  disputes  and  vexation.  Bendes,  1 
would  not  be  so  intelligent  in  mnUng 
bill  and  administering  ita  proviaioiis  H 
class  pointed  out  in  the  uauae,  and  I 
which  these  people  would  be  extduded. 
England  it  was  true  that  many  par 
were  from  poverty  exempted  froin  tha  ] 
ment  of  rates,  but  in  Irebnd,  if  sonie  i 
to  pay  readily,  others  after  a  contenl 
and  some  not  at  all,  such  a  state  of  confii 
would  arise,  and  such  impedimenta  wi 
be  thrown  in  the  way,  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  work  the  bill.  If  a  line,  Ii 
ever,  was  drawn  reasonably  wdl, 
would  hare  a  certainty  of  getting  a  els 
persons  who  would  pay  regularly,  and 
would  be  sufficiently  intelligent  to  war] 
bill  well.  Upon  the  whole,  he  wm 
posed  to  say  that  the  clause  as  it  stood 
preferable  either  to  the  amendntent  d 
hon.  Member  for  Roacommon  (Ui 
French),  or  the  proposition  of  the 
Baronet,     the    Member  for   Scucfaon) 

Mr.  Luciu  did  not  approra  of  ibm  i 
trary  line  laid  down  by  the  noUe  [ 
He  found,  upon  examination,  ttiat 
average  of  all  occupations  in  Ireland 
not  exceed  7/.  a-year.  The  payment 
higher  amount  of  rent  by  a  amall  fii 
was  not  by  indication  of  wealth  mr  proapc 
but  was  altogether  the  result  of  rlignm 
a  successful  scramble  for  a  larger  C|ua 
of  land.  The  laying  down  of  an  artil 
line  would  create  a  great  deal  of  Jeol 
among  the  small  farmers,  and  would  opi 
S3  a  check  upon  industry  and  an  encoui 
ment  to  laziness  and  slovenlineai. 
would,  therefore,  support  the  fi«ifTidi 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  RoscomiMM 
preference  to  that  of  the  hon.  Barooeti 
Member  for  Scarborough,  which,  as  he 
shown,  would  exempt  nine-tentha  01 
the  occupying  tenants  in  Ireland  finm 
payment  of  rates. 

Mr.  OConnell  said,  be  would  di^ 
favour  of  the  substitution  of  the  n 
"ten"  for  that  of  "five."  As  tSw 
stood  it  was  perfectly  absurd  to  makn 
most  wretched  peasantry  of  Irdnnd 
bankers  of  their  landloid>,  by  adyn 
money  for  them  which  they  were  ■ 
ward  to  deduct  from  the  rent. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  QlMl 
that  the  blank  in  the  clause  be  filM 
with  the  words  "five  pounds,"  aaongii 
proposed.     Ayes  5t  ;    Noes  17 :    K^i 
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BarringtOD,  Viscount      Lynch,  A.  II. 
Bateson,  Sir  R.  Macleod,  R. 


Beamish,  F.  B. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Busfield,  W. 
Chester,  H . 
Cole,  hon.  A.  H. 
Coote,  Sir  C.  II. 
Corry^  hon.  H. 
D^ilraeney,  Lord 
Ellis,  J. 


Fergusson,  rt.  hon.  R.    Roche,  W. 


Marshall,  W. 
Marsland,  H. 
Martin,  J. 

Morpeth,  Lord  Visct. 
Morris,  D. 
O'Brien,  W,  S. 
Parnell,  rt.  hon.  Sir  II. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Pringle,  A. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rice,  rt.  hon.  T.  S. 


C. 

Gladstone,  W.  E. 
Grey,  Sir  G. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Hodgson,  R 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Ilowick,  Viscount 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Humphrey,  J. 
Hurt,  F. 

Jephson,  C.  D.  O. 
Jones,  T. 
Kirk,  P. 

Lefroy,  rt.  hon.  T. 
Litton,  E. 
Lucas,  E. 


Roche,  D. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Rundle,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Shaw,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Thomson,  rt.  hn.  C.  P, 
Thornely,  T. 
Williams,  W. 
Winnington,  T.  E. 
Wood,  Sir  M. 
Woulfe,  Mr.  Sergeant 
Young,  J. 

Tellers. 
Brotherlon^  J. 
Parker,  J. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Archbold,  R.    «. 
Bridgeman,  H. 
Bryan,  G. 

Butler,  hon.  Colonel 
Clements,  Viscount 
Curry,  W. 
Fitzsimon,  N. 
Maher,  J. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  J. 


Reddington,  T.  N. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Somerville,  Sir  W.  M. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Wakley,  T. 
Westenra,  hon.  II.  R. 
Wood,  G.  W. 
Tellers. 
French,  F. 
Style,  Sir  C. 


The  Committee  again  divided  on  the 
question,  that  the  clause  stand  part  of  the 
bill.     Ayes  49;  Noes  27:    Majority   22. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Archbold,  R. 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Bridgman,  II. 
Briscoe,  J.I. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Busfield,  W. 
Cole,  hon.  A.  H. 
Coote,  Sir  C.  H. 
Corry,  hon.  H. 


Hurt,  F. 
Litton,  £. 
Macleod,  R. 
Marshall,  W. 
Marsland,  H. 
Martin,  J. 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
Morris,  D, 
0»Brien,W.  S. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  J. 


Fergusson,  rt.  hon.  C.  Parnell,  rt.  hn.  Sir  H. 

Grey,  Sir  G.  Plumptre,  J.  P. 

Howard,  P.  IL  Rice,  E.  R. 

Howick,  Viscount  Rice,  rt.  hn.  T.  S. 

Hughes,  W,  B.  Roche,  E.  B. 

Humphrey,  J.  Roche,  W. 

VOL.XU.    {JX,} 


Roche,  D. 
Rundle,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Shirley,  E.  J. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Thornley,  T. 
Tollemache,  F.  J. 


Wakley  T. 
White,  L. 
White,  S. 
Winnington,  T.  £. 
Wood,  Sir  M. 
Woulfe,  Mr.  Sergeant 

TELLERS. 

Dalmeney,  Lord 
Parker,  J. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Barrington,  Viscount 
Bateson,  Sir  R. 
Brabazon,  Sir  W. 
Bryan,  G. 
Butler,  Colonel 
Chester,. H. 
Curry,  W. 
Ellis,  J. 
Fitzsimon,  N. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Jephson,  C.  D.  O. 
Jones,  T. 
Kirk,  P. 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 


Lucas,  E. 
Lynch,  A.  H. 
Maher,  J. 
Reddington,  T. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Shaw,  F. 

Somerville,  Sir  W.  M. 
Stuart,  V. 
Tennent,  J.  E. 
Westenra,  hon.  H. 
Wood,  G.  W. 
Young,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Clements,  Viscount 
French.  F. 


On  Clause  74-,  "  receipts  for  rates  to  be 
taken  in  payment  of  rent,"  being  read, 

Mr.  O'Connell  contended  that  this  clause 
gave  a  power  to  the  landlord  over  the  tenant 
which  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  law  as  it 
now  stood,   and  which,   if  attempted  to  be 
carried   into  operation,  must   work   great 
injustice.     This  clause   gave   the  landlord 
the  power  of  ejecting  his  tenant  for  non- 
payment of  rent,    though  it  might  happen 
that  he  had  paid   in  poor  rate  the  sum  to 
which   he   was   really  liable.     This  proof 
the  tenant  had  no  opportunity  of  giving, 
for  the  right  of  action  was  taken  away  from 
him.     Now,  how  stood  the  law  at  present } 
No  action  for  ejectment  would  lie  unless  it 
was  proved,  that  the  tenant  got  credit  for 
any  sum  he  might  have  advanced  for  the 
landlord,   and  tnat  after  so  doing,   a  full 
year's  rent  remained  due.     But  hy   this 
clause,    the  tenant  was  not    allowed    the 
same  advantage  with  respect  to  payments 
made  on  account  of  the  poor-rate   which 
they  were  about  to  establish,  as  he  now 
possessed  with  regard  to  all  other  advances 
made   by  him  in  favour  of  the  landlord. 
He  defied  any  hon.  Member  to  produce  any 
but  one,  apparently,  just  reason  for  confer- 
ring this  exorbitant  power  on  the  landlord, 

sum  was  paid  for  rates  by  tW  t^>>  Hoi 

this  difficulty  flight  be  easiw^^^^^^    }l^ 
requiring  the  landlord  to  ^^^^^^^^vei  ^Y 

case  of  ti8^^J^»A^ff^  *^*  Q^\ 
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should  be  declared  not  entitled  to  credit  for 
any  advance  which  he  might  hare  made. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  this  bill 
could  confer  no  benefit  when  it  imposed 
the  rate  on  the  occupier  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  determined  to  have  it  levied ; 
and  he  should  have  taken  no  part  in  the 
discussion  of  its  details^  only  for  the  im- 
pression which  he  had,  that  such  clauses  as 
the  present  would  work  gross  injustice  to 
the  tenant*  An  ejectment  could  not  be 
served  on  a  single  person  in  Ireland,  for  a 
less  sum  than  from  5L  to  10^ ;  and  a 
tenant  might  be  put  to  expense  and  de- 
prived of  his  holding,  though  he  might 
have  a  good  and  honest  defeuce;  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  paid  as  much  in  poor 
rate  as  would  discharge  the  claim  for  rent. 

Mr.  Shaw  objected  to  this  clause,  be- 
cause it  would  prejudice  the  tenant,  and 
also  if  any  part  of  the  rent  were  paid  in 
poor-rates  the  landlord  would  be  deprived 
of  any  remedy  for  recovering  the  residue. 
The  interests  of  landlords  and  tenants  were 
identical,  and  this  bill  ought  not  to  give 
either  one  an  advantage  over  the  other; 
at  the  same  time  this  was  a  dangerous  ex- 
periment to  be  tried  on  the  landed  inter- 
ests of  Irdand,  for  ft  was  not  so  much  a 
question  between  landlords  and  tenants  as 
between  the  landed  interests  and  destitu- 
tion. If  the  ru;ht  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Sergeant  Woulfe)  said,  that  the  object  was 
only  to  protect  the  landlord  from  paying 
the  poor-rates  of  the  tenant,  he  should  be 
satisfied. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Woulfe  thought  the  Lon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dublin  had  ex- 
plained the  difficulty  of  the  right  hen. 
Member  who  had  just  spoken,  in  saying 
that  the  landlord's  remedy  by  ejectment 
was  the  only  one  interfered  with  in  this 
clause ;  but  the  tenant  got  credit  from  the 
landlord  for  tlie  amount  of  the  poor-rates, 
and  yet  the  landlord's  action  for  the  re- 
mainder would  be  as  vigorous  as  ever ;  he 
might  bring  an  action  for  the  gale  rent 
minus  the  poor-rates.  There  was  no  case 
in  law  in.  which  a  partial  payment  on  ac- 
count of  the  landlord  would  deprive  him 
of  that  remedy.  The  Tithe  Act  was 
framed  so  as  to  give  the  tenant  the  power 
to  deduct  the  amount  of  tithes  from  the 
rent  due  to  the  landlord,  and  yet  not  de- 
prive the  landlord  of  his  remedy  for  the 
residue.  In  his  opinion,  the  clause  did  all 
that  was  fair  to  the  landlord  without  being 
harsh  upon  the  tenant.  It  would  certainly 
be  hard  on  the  landlord  to  deprive  him  of 
ejectment  or  some  means  of  recovering  bis 


remaining  rent.  The  hon.  and  lean 
Member  for  Dublin  said  this  danae  g 
no  action ;  nor  did  it  for  die  tenant;  1 
it  gave  him  what  was  better,  the  lAJjtA 
deducting  from  the  rent  the  anount 
had  paid  for  poor-rates.  The  deduct 
was  not  to  the  prejudice  of  the  laodk 
but  only  to  protect  the  tenant. 

Mr.  O'ConneU  said,  that  it  waa  Us 
lemn  opinion  that  this  bill  would  ano 
to  an  actual  confiscation  on  the  part  of 
landlords  and  tenants;   by  its  pveaent 
mits  it  could  not  go  far  enougih  to  maif 
this.     It   was  only  upon  oompanng 
operation  on  landlords  and  tenants  thai 
said  it  was  a  landlord's  bilL     He  did 
deny,  that  the  landloni  ought  to  have  si 
remedy  to  recover  the  surplus  of  Us  i 
after  the   poor-rates  were  paid  ;    but 
would  suppose  a  case  where  Mi 
paid ;  the  tenant  paid  30/.  for  _ 
and  there  was  no   reason  then  wby 
landlord  should  not  recover  the  rensni 
20/. ;  he  might  distress,  or  he  vaiAl  h 
an  action  for  that  sum,  but  by  tbia  ai 
strous  and  unjust  clause  he  misht  brii^ 
ejectment  and  recover  the  whme  80L 

Mr.  Sergeant  Woulfe  observed,  Aat 
ejectment  would  be  Drought  for  the  i 
due,  and  not  for  the  entire  rent. 

Mr.  OConnell  said,  that  unleaa  tl 
was  an  entire  year's  rent  due,  no  Heetai 
could  be  brought.  That  was  the  Ciw. 
ejectment  was  to  recover  the  landj,  and 
the  rent,  and  yet  if  a  tenant  had  paid . 
40/.,  or  even  the  whole  of  the  ML  \ 
for  poor-rate,  the  landlord  could  aun 
the  full  amount  by  an  ejectment.  1 
not  this  a  monstrous  injustice?  And 
no  action  was  given  to  the  tenant  ags 
the  landlord.  That  was  raallj  tfate  ] 
and  although  he  had  left  his  pTofma 
he  was  certain  of  it,  and  would  ataka 
professional  character  on  that  point. 
was  not  to  be  shaken  from  hu  posit 
There  was  only  one  inconvenienea  «l 
he  would  admit,  and  that  was,  tlMEt' 
tenant  by  paying  a  small  portion  of 
poor-rates  might  deprive  the  lanfflmd 
the  remedy  by  ejectment,  but  the  dl 
ought  either  to  enable  the  landlord  to 
the  poor-rates,  or  prevent  his  tanaat  1 
doing  so,  by  giving  him  due  notice  of  i 

Mr.  Sergeant  Wotdfe  observed,  Aaft 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  DuhUn  i 
a  tenant  might  pay  all  the  amount  of  -i 
in  poor-rates,  and  yet  be  liable  to  Ua  k 
lord  ;  but  under  this  clause  all  poor*ip 
paid  were  equivalent  to  rent  naid  |q 
landlord.     He  denied  the  prwhiliiy  i 
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tenant  being  liable  to  an  ejectment  or  ac- 
tion if  he  paid  the  whole  amount  of  rent  in 
poor-rates.  If  he  produced  the  discharge 
which  he  had  received  from  the  collector, 
it  would  be  as  effectual  as  a  receipt  from 
his  landlord.  If  he  had  not  paid  the  whole, 
he  admitted  that  he  was  then  liable  to  the 
same  remedj,  and  no  other^  as  if  he  had 
paid  none.  It  was  not  fair  that  landlords 
should  be  deprived  of  all  remedies,  and  the 
law  should  give  him  a  remedy  for  a  part  as 
well  as  the  whole.  This  act  compelled  the 
tenant  to  pay  the  rates,  and  that  would  be 
equivalent  to  rent. 

Mr.  OConnell  said,  that  he  saw  there 
was  one  word  in  the  proviso  which  would 
bear  the  construction  of  the  right  hon. 
Member — viz.,  that  where  the  rent  was 
entirely  paid  in  poor-rates,  an  ejectment 
would  not  lie ;  so  far  he  conced^,  but  if 
49/*  were  paid  out  of  50/.,  then  it  would, 
and  if  an  action  were  brought,  a  verdict  in 
judgment  must  be  given. 

Mr.  Lefrotf  supported  the  clause,  for  he 
thought  the  case  put  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dublin  a  very  extreme 
one,  and  not  at  all  likely  to  occur  in 
practice. 

Mr.  E,  Litton  considered  it  to  be  ex- 
tremely improbable^  even  supposing  a 
tenant  paid  49^  15«.  in  poor-rates  out  of  a 
rent  of  50/.>  that  any  landlord  would  bring 
an  action  of  ejectment  for  the  remaining 
5s.,  or  that  any  tenant  would  refuse  to 
pay  the  5s.  to  save  the  action.  But  there 
was  a  case  very  likely  to  occur,  if  not  pre- 
vented by  the  enactments  of  the  present 
bill,  which  would  have  a  most  injurious 
effect  on  the  interest  of  the  landlord — viz., 
that  of  a  tenant  paying  2«.  6d.  poor.rates 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  an  action  of 
ejectment  brought  for  the  non-payment  of 
a  rent  of  50/.  He,  therefore,  was  in  favour 
of  the  retention  of  the  proviso  to  the  clause, 
by  which  such  a  prGceBding  was  rendered 
impossible. 

Mr.  O'Connell  moved  the  following 
amendment  to  the  clause : — '*  ITiat  deduc- 
tion on  account  of  any  payment  of  rate 
under  this  act  shall  be  held  to  be  a  dis* 
charge  of  any  portion  of  any  gale,  or  quar- 
terly or  other  payment  of  rent>  due  from 
the  person  entitled  to  make  such  deduction, 
so  as  to  prejudice  the  right  of  any  land- 
lord to  recover  the  possession  of  any  here- 
ditaments by  ejectment  for  non-payment  of 
the  rent  thereof,  but  that  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  in  any  case  where  the  remain* 
ing  portion  of  such  gale  shall  be  unpaid ; 
for  such  landlord   to   proceed  for  the  re- 


covery of  such  hereditament!  by  ejectment* 
as  effectually  as  if  the  entire  gale  or  quar« 
terly  or  other  pa3rment  of  rent*  out  of 
which  such  deduction  is  hereby  allowed* 
had  remained  wholly  due  and  unpaid." 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  original 
motion:  Ayes  69;  Noes  8:  Majority  6I. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Ad ara.  Admiral 
Ainsworth,  P. 
Archbold,  R. 
BarroD,  U.  W. 
Barry,  G.  S. 
Bateson,  Sir  R. 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Briscoe,  J.  I, 
Busfeild,  W. 


Macleod,  R, 
Maher,  J. 
Marshall,  W. 
Maxwell,  11. 
Monypenny,T.  G, 
Morpeth,  Lord 
Morris,  D. 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
O'Neil,  hon.  J.  B.  R. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 


Castlereagh,  Lord  Vis.    Parnell*  Sir  H. 

Cole*  hon.  A.  H.  Plumptre,  J.  P. 

Craig,  W.  G.  Price,  Sir  R. 

Curry,  W.  Redington,  T.  N. 

Dalmeny,  Lord  Roche*  £.  B. 

Douglas,  Sir  C.  E.  Roche*  D. 
Fergusson,  rt.  hon.  C.    Russell,  Lord  J. 

Finch*  F.  Shaw,  right  hon.  P. 

Fitzalan,  Lord  Sinclair*  Sir  O. 

Fitzsimon,  N.  SomervUle,  Sir  W.  M* 

Forbes*  W.  Sunsfield*  W.  R.  C. 
French*  F.                 '    Staunton*  Sir  O. 

Grimsditch,  T.  Stuart,  V. 

Hayes,  Sir  E.  Style,  Sir  C. 

Hodgson*  R.  Thomson,  C.  P. 

Howard*  F.  J.  Thornely*  T. 

Howick*  Lord  Tollemache*  F.  J. 

Hughes,  W.  B.  White*  A. 

Hurt,  F.  Wood*  C. 

James,  W.  Wood,  G.  W. 

Jephson,  C.  D.  O.  W^oulfe*  Seijeant 

Jones,  T.  Wyse*  T. 

Kirk,  P.  Yates*  J.  A. 
Lefroy,  rt.  hon.  T.  tellebs. 

Litton,  E.  Grey,  Sir  G. 

Lynch*  A.  H.  Parker*  J. 

List  of  the  N0E8. 

Brabazon,  Sir  W.  White,  L. 

Bridgeman,  H.  White*  S. 
O'Brien,  C. 

O'Connell,  J.  tellers. 

Wakley,  T.  Bryan*  G. 

Westenra*  H.  R.  O'Connell*  D. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  76*  giTing  rate-payeti  voUa 
in  proportion  to  their  property, 

Mr.  OCanneU  oljected  to  the  elauae*  •• 
granting  a  plurality  of  rotes  for  the  sAm- 
tion  of  guardians.  The  ayitem  of  nltiral 
yoting  1^*  in  all  caees  where  it  haa  beea 
adop^*  operated  badly,  and  he  would 
therefore  more  as  an  amendmeuty  that  Ae 
words  ''  or  votes  "  be  1^  out. 

Viscount  Morpeth  nid»  the  molif«i  for 
2K2 
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granting  a  plurality  of  Totes  were  so  ob- 
viousj  uiat  he  would  not  take  up  the  time 
of  the  Committee  by  detailing  them.  Tlie 
sygtem  had  been  established  in  the  English 
law^  and  he  thought  plural  voting  was  ne- 
cessary in  the  present  case  for  the  due 
protection  of  property.  He  could  not, 
therefore,  consent  to  the  amendment  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  original 
question^  that  the  words  stand :— Ayes  58 ; 
Noes  IS:  Majority  40. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Acland,  T.  D. 
Ainsworth,  P. 
Baines,  £. 
Barron,  II.  W. 
Barry,  G.  S. 
Batesoiiy  Sir  R. 
Blackburne,  I. 
Brabazon,  Sir  W. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Busfield,  W. 
Castlereaghy  Viscount 
Cole,  Viscount 
Craig,  W.  G; 
Curry,  W. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Douglas,  Sir  C. 
Fitzsiraon,  N. 
French,  F. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Howick,  Viscount 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hurt,  F. 
James,  W. 
Jephson,  C.  D.  O 
Jones,  T. 
Kirk,  P. 

Lefroy,  right  hon.  T. 
Litton,  £. 
Lucas,  £. 
Lynch,  A.  H. 


Macleod,  R. 
Maxwell,  H. 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
Morris,  D. 
Murray,  J.  A. 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
O'Neil,  hon.  J.  B. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Palmer,  G. 
Parnell,  Sir  H. 
Plumptre,  Sir  J.  P. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Redington,  T.  N. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Stanley,  £.  J. 
Stansfield,  W.  R. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  V. 
Tennent,  J.  £. 
Thomson,  C.  P. 
ToUemache,  F.  J. 
Westenra,  hon,  H. 
Wood,  C. 
Wood,  G.  W. 
Wyse,  T, 
Yates,  J.  A. 

TELLERS. 

Parker,  J. 
Grey,  Sir  G. 


List  of  the  No  s. 


Archbold,  R. 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Bodkin,  J.  J. 
Bridgeman,  H. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Bryan,  G. 
Clements,  Viscount 
Finch,  F. 
Howard,  F,  H. 
Maher,  J. 


O'Brien,  C. 
O'Connell,  J. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Roche,  D. 

Somerville,  Sir  W.  M. 
White.  A. 
White,  L. 
White,  S. 

TELLERS. 

O'Connell,  D. 
Wakley,  T. 


Mr.  S,  OBrien  had  an  amendment  to 
propose  in  regard  to  the  present  clause.  As 
the  clause  was  framed,  the  scale  of  voting 
gave,  in  his  opinion,  an  unfair  influence  to 
property,  and  he  should  therefore  move  an 
alteration  in  the  scale,  and  also  a  limitation 


to  the  number  of  votes  to  be  pren  \j  m 
one  owner  of  property  for  the  deetiim 
guardians.      By  the  proposed  seale,  n 
sum  above  5L,  and  not  exceeding  50 
gave  one  vote ;   50iL,  and  not 


100/.,  two  votes;  100/.,  and  not  fflcceedii 
150/.,  three  votes ;  150/.,  and  not  ezoeei 
ing  200/.,  four  votes ;  200/.,  and  anj  tu 
above  that,  ^ving  five  votes.  Now,  ; 
the  English  Poor-law  Bill  the  numlw 
votes  allowed  was  only  three,  and  the  ses 
of  voting  was  as  follows :— Any  sum  nnd 
200/.  entitled  the  party  to  only  a  sing 
vote ;  200/.  or  more,  but  under  4001^ 
two  votes;  400/.,  or  upwards,  to  thr 
votes.  That,  in  his  opinion,  was  a  mm 
fairer  scale,  and  he  should  therefore  mo 
(as  we  understood  the  hon.  Member)  Ui 
the  number  of  votes  in  any  one  case 
limited  to  three,  and  that  a  scale  sunS 
to  that  in  the  English  Poor-law  B 
should  be  adopted  in  the  present  caae» 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  origu 
question,  that  the  blank  be  filled  up  wi 
the  words  fifty  pounds :— Ayes  54  ;  N< 
20 :   Majority  34. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Acland,  T.  D. 
Ainsworth,  P. 
Baines,  £. 
Barron,  H.  W. 
Barry,  G.  S. 
Bateson,  Sir  R. 
Blackburne,  1. 
Brabazon,  Sir  W. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Cole,  Viscount 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Curry,  W. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  £. 
Forbes,  W. 
French,  F. 
Grey,  Sir  G. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Hobhouse,  Sir  J.  C. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Howick,  Viscount 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
James,  W. 
Jephson,  C.  D.  O. 
Jones,  T. 
Kirk,  P. 

Lefroy,  right  hon.  T. 
Litton,  E. 
Lucas,  £. 


Lynch,  A.  H. 
Macleod,  R. 
Maher,  J. 

Monypeniiy,  T.  O. 
Mor];>eth,  Viscoont 
Morris,  D. 
Murray,  hon.  J.  A< 
O'Neil,  hon.  J.  B. 
Pahner,  C.  F. 
Palmer,  O. 
Parker,  J. 
Parnell,  Sir  H. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Redington,  T.  N. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Shaw,  right,  hon.  1 
Sinclair,  Sir  O. 
Stanley,  £.  J. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Steuart,  V. 
Tennent,  J.  £. 
Thomson,  C.  P* 
Woulfe,  Serveant 
Wyse,  T. 

TBIXSRS. 

Wood,  C. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R.  M. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Archbold,  R. 
Beamish,  P.  B. 
Blake,  M.J. 
Bodkin,  J.  J. 
Bridgeman,  H. 


Bryan,  G. 

CleroentSi  Vieeonnj 
Finch,  F. 
Howard,  F.  J. 
Marshall,  W, 
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O'Brien,  C. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  J. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Roche,  W. 
Roche,  D. 


PooT'Law 


Somerville,  Sir  W,  M. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Wakley,  T. 

TELLERS. 

O'Brien,  W.  S. 
Brotherton,  J. 


Clause  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  78,  *'  At  elections  for  guar, 
dians  votes  to  be  taken  in  writing," 

Mr.  O'Connell  moved,  that  the  words 
*'  by  ballot "  be  substituted  for  the  words 
'*  in  writing." 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  original 
motion: — Ayes  54;  Noes  27:  Majority 
27. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


{March  19}  f  Ireland  J.  1002 

On  Clauie  79>  "  Votes  may  be  given  by 
proxy." 

Mr.  fVyse  objected  to  this  clause,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  encourage  ab« 
senteeism,  and  moved  that  it  be  omitted, 

Mr.  S.  O'Brien  supported  the  amend- 
menE 

A  division  took  place  on  the  question, 
that  the  clause  stand  part  of  the  bill : — 
Ayes  52 ;  Noes  27 :  Majority  25. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Acland,  T.  D. 
Baines,  £. 
Barrington,  Viscount 
Barron,  H.  W. 
Barry,  G.  S. 
Bateson,  Sir  R. 
Blackburne,  I. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Clements,  Viscount 
Cole,  Viscount 
CoDoUy,  £. 
Corry,  hon,  H. 
Curry,  W. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  £. 
Ebrington,  Viscount 
Fitzsimon,  N. 
Forbes,  W. 
French,  F. 
Grey,  Sir  G. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Hobhouse,  Sir  J. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Howick,  Viscount 
Hughes,  W.  B 
Jones,  J. 
Kirk,  P. 


Litton,  £. 
Lucas,  £. 
Macleod,  R. 
Maher,  J. 
Marshall,  W. 
Maxwell,  H. 
Monypenny,  T.  G. 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
Morris,  D. 
Murray,  J.  A, 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
0*Neil,  hon.  J.  B.  R. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Palmer,  G. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Redington,  T.  N. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  V. 
Tennent,  J.  £. 
Thomson,  C.  P. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Westenra,  H.  R. 
Wood,  C, 
Woulfe,  Sergeant 
Yates,  J.  A. 


Knight,  H.  G. 
Lefroy,  right  hon.  T. 

List  of  the  Noes. 


TELLERS. 

Stanley,  E.  J. 
Parker,  J. 


Archbold,  R. 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Bodkiuy  J.  J. 
Brabazon,  Sir  W. 
Bridgeman,  H. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Bryan,  G. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Finch,  F. 
Howard,  F.  J. 
James,  W. 
Jephson,  C.  D.  O. 
Lynch,  A.  H. 
O'Brien,  C. 

Clause  agreed  toj 


O'Connell,  J. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Connell,  M. 
Roche,  E.B. 
Roche,  W. 
Roche,  D. 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Somerville,  SirW.  M. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Wallace,  R. 
Wyse,  T. 

TELLERS. 

O'Conaell,  D. 
Wakley,  T. 


List  of  the  Ayes. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Acland,  T.  D. 
Ainsworth,  P. 
Baines,  £. 

Barrington,  Viscount 
Barron,  H.  W, 
Barry,  G.  S. 
Bateson,  Sir  R. 
Blackburne,  I. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Campbell,  W.  F. 
Clements,  Viscount 
Cole,  Viscount 
Conolly,  £. 
Corry,  hon.  H. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Curry,  W. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  £. 
Ebrington,  Viscount 
Fleetwood,  P.  H. 
Forbes,  W. 
French,  F. 
Grey,  Sir  G. 
Hayes,  Sir  £. 
Hobhouse,  Sir  J. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Howard,  F.  J. 
Howick,  Viscount 


Hughes,  W.  B. 
Jephson,  C.  D.  O. 
Jones,  T. 
Litton,  £. 
Lucas,  £• 
Macleod,  R. 
Marshall,  W. 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
Morris,  D. 
NichoU,  J. 

O'Neil,  hon.  J.  B.  R. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Palmer,  G. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Shaw,  hon.  F. 
Sinclair,  Sir  G. 
Stanley,  E.  J. 
Stuart,  V. 
Tennent,  J.  E. 
Thomson,  C.  P. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Westenra,  H.  R. 
Woulfe,  Mr.  Sergeant 

TELLERS. 

Lynch,  A,  H. 
Prker,  J. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Archbold,  R. 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Bodkin,  J.  J. 
Brabazon,  Sir  W. 
Bridgeman,  H. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Bryan^  G. 
Finch,  F. 
Fitzsimon,  N. 
James,  W. 
Maher,  J. 
O'Brien,  C. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  J. 


O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Connell,  M. 
Redington,  T.  N. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Roche,  W. 
Roche,  D. 

Somerville,  Sir  W.  M, 
Style,  Sir  C* 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Wakley,  T. 
Wallace,  R. 
Yates,  J.  A. 

TBLLBBS; 

Wyse,  T. 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 


Clause  agreed  to. 

Clauses  to  the  100th  were  agreed  to* 
The  House  resumed.  Committee  to  sit 
again. 
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1003  New  Poar^Law. 

HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Tueiday,  March  20,  1838. 

MufUTift.]  Patitioai  prcMuted.  By  the  Harquev  of 
Suoo,  from  Pontefraet,  Lowatofr,  and  Bonrnghbridge.  by 
Lford  Dacmm,  from  Wdlingborou^fWooMon-under-Edge, 
and  other  {daces,  and  by  the  Earl  of  Robbbbrby,  from 
DiMenten  in  Edinburgh  for  the  abolition  of  Negro 
Slarery. — By  the  Earl  of  WiifCHiLSBA,  from  Lambeth, 
againat  encoun^fa^  Cathollca. 

New  Poor-law.]  Lord  Wynford 
presented  a  petition  agreed  to  at  a  public 
meeting  held  at  Lewes,  complaining  of 
the  destitute  state  of  the  poor,  and  the 
increase  of  crime  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
which  the  petitioners  ascribed  to  the 
operation  of  the  New  Poor-law,  which  they 
prayed  their  Lordships  to  repeal. 

The  Duke  of /2ic/tm(m«{  said,  this  peti- 
tion, it  appeared,  came  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  of  Lewes.     He  had 
received  no  cominunicatton  whether  the 
meeting  at  which   it  was  agreed  to  was 
a  large  one   or  not,  but  he  should   not 
be  surprised  if  it  had  been  a  large  meet- 
ing ;  for  their  Lordships  must  be  aware, 
that    at    the    time    when     the    meeting 
was  called y  there  was  a  contested  elec- 
tion at   Lewes,   which    was  won    by    a 
very    small  majority  — not  more,    he  be- 
lieved,   than  two  or  three   on    the  part 
of    the  successful  candidate.      On    that 
occasion  the  New  Poor-law  was  made  the 
chcval  de  bataiUe  ;  and,  but  for  that,  the 
meeting  he  was  sure  would  not  have  been 
so  well  attended.     Now,  as  to  the  increase 
of  crime,  he  admitted,  that  in  the  eastern 
division  of  Sussex  a  considerable  number 
of  offences    had    lately  been  committed 
more   than  formerly ;  but  they  were  not 
occasioned  by  the  New  Poor-law.  He  had 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  as  Lord-lieutenant 
of  the  county,  to  communicate  with  the 
magistrates  of  that  part  of  Sussex  ;  and 
many  of  them,  opposed   as   they  were  to 
the  New  Poor-law,  and  agreeing  as  they 
did   in  the  opinion  of  the  noble  Earl  who 
was  to  bring  the    subject    forward    that 
evening,  nevertheless  stated  to  him  that 
the  reason  of  the  increase  of  offences  was 
t  he    suppression  of   smuggling.      Those 
who  had  previously  subsisted  by  the  intro- 
duction  of  contraband  goods,  men  who 
never  worked,  and  who  never  would  work, 
now    that    smuggling    was    nearly    ex- 
tinguished, had  taken  to  theft  and  plunder. 
But  in  the  western  part  of  the  county 
where  the  New  Poor-law  had  been  tried, 
there  had  been  a  decrease,  not  an  increase 
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of  crime.  He  begged  leave  to  tUte,  i 
on  the  1 7th  of  February,  1836,  tbei«  i 
105  persons  imprisoned  at  Petwo 
whereas  on  the  17th  of  Februarj,  \ 
year,  there  were  only  forty  penQju 
custody.  It  was  clear,  therefbffe,  I 
there  was  no  increase  of  crime  id  that  i 
of  the  county.  He  trusted,  theren 
that  noble  Lords  would  not  be  led  awaj 
the  representations  of  those  petitioi 
They  might  know  something  of  the  we 
ing  of  the  Poor-law  in  their  own  boron 
but  they  were  ignorant  of  its  operatioi 
the  other  parts  of  the  country,  anc 
crime  had  increased,  it  was  confiaed  to 
eastern  division  of  Sussex. 

Lord  Wynford  believed,  that  crime  I 
increased  not  only  in  Sussex,  but  alai 
Kent  and  Gloucestershire,  since  the  I 
Poor-law  had  been  brought  into  operati 
It  was  shown  by  papers  which  had  bcMi 
on  the  table,  that  in  two  yean  erin: 
cases  within  certain  districts  had  increi 
900  above  what  they  had  formerly  baei 

Petition  laid  on  the  table. 

Earl  Stanhope  said,  the  petitiona  «l 
he  should  have  the  honour  to  oflRsr  to  ll 
Lordships  came  from  different  parte  of 
country.  They  varied  in  saDetanco  i 
matter,  but  in  one  point — namely,  tl 
decided  opposition  to  the  New  Poon] 
they  all  agreed ;  and  as  that  waa  a  p 
of  very  considerable  importance,  be  ho 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  call  tl 
Lordships*  particular  attention  to  k.  * 
first  petition  was  from  the  pariah  of 
mondbury,  in  the  West  Riding  of 
county  of  York.  The  petitionera  dech 
that,  m  their  opinion,  the  New  Poor* 
was  illegal ;  that  its  operation  waa  13 
to  prove  destructive  of  property  ;  tha 
was  calculated  to  widen  the  breach  boM 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  to  fed«oo 
latter  to  a  state  of  destitution ;  and  tbi 
fore  they  prayed,  that  the  eiiatingl 
should  be  repealed,  and  that  a  now  pa 
law  should  be  substituted,  founded  on  I 
mane  and  Christian  principles.  Tha  M 
Earl  also  presented  petitions  to  Iha  aa 
effect  from  Halifax,  from  GateatOB,  A 
Baldock,  and  from  South  Haata^  A 
Aldmondbury  (a  second  petitioa),  ft 
Throckmorton,  from  Rochdale,  firoai 
parish  in  Huddersfield,  from  Hukaa  < 
which  the  petitioners  complained  tfa 
under  the  new  law,  poverty  was  p««U 
as  a  crime,  and  that  it  was  calcalaiM 
render  the  security  of  property  praearioi 
from    Hudders6eld,    and    lewal    0t 
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places.  Although  he  could  not  imagine 
that  any  opposition  would  be  made  in  any 
quarter  to  a  motion  so  unexceptionable  at 
that  which  he  intended  to  submit  to  their 
Lordships,  for  the  production  of  papers 
which  could  be  prepared  with  very  little 
trouble,  and  at  a  very  trifling  expense, 
still  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  make 
some  observations  on  the  subject  to  which 
those  papers  related.  It  had  been  confi- 
dently stated  by  some  noble  Lords  that  the 
New  Poor-law  was  beneficial  in  its  princi- 
ple and  operation,  and  they  even  went  so 
far  as  to  (say,  that  it  was  acceptable  to  all 
classes  of  the  community.  He  was  tho- 
roughly convinced,  and  would  endeavour 
to  prove  to  their  Lordships,  that  the  New 
Poor-law  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  ac- 
ceptable to  the  labouring  classes  of  this 
country;  nay,  that  it  must  be  viewed  with 
indignation  and  abhorrence  by  that  very 
numerous  class  of  individuals  who  might 
be  obliged  to  apply  for  parochial  relief.  If 
the  petitions  of  the  people  were  to  be 
regarded,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  as  the 
test  of  the  popularity  or  unpopularity  of  a 
measure,  he  should  be  able  to  prove,  not 
only  that  the  statements  which  had  been 
made  by  certain  noble  Lords  were  utterly 
unfounded,  but  that  they  were  in  direct 
contradiction  to  facts.  It  appeared  by  a  re- 
turn which  had  been  made  in  another  place, 
that  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  there 
were  presented  for  the  repeal  of  this  mea- 
sure petitions  signed  by  above  201 ,000  per- 
sons ;  that  for  exemption  from  its  operation 
petitions  were  presented,  signed  by  about 
6,000  persons,  and  for  the  amendment  of 
the  law  petitions  with  63,000  signatures, 
forming,  therefore,  a  total  of  269,000  per- 
sons who  had  petitioned  either  wholly  or 
partially  against  the  measure,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  in  support  of  the  measure, 
and  in  favour  of  its  continuance  as  law, 
only  thirty- five  petitions  had  been  pre- 
sented, containing  952  signatures.  Now, 
in  order  to  make  a  just  estimate  of  the 
weight  and  value  of  these  petitions,  their 
Lordships  should  always  bear  in  mind,  that 
petitions  coming  from  public  meetings  were 
signed  by  the  chairman  in  the  name  and 
on  the  behalf  of  the  meeting,  and  that  his 
name  counted  therefore  only  as  an  unit 
in  this  calculation.  Their  Lordships 
would  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  petition 
with  which  he  had  had  the  distinguished 
honour  ol  being  intrusted,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  great  public  meeting  in 
tb«  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  bore  the 


name  only  of  the  individual  who  presided, 
William  Stocks,  but  that  it  spoke  the 
language  and  expressed  the  opinions  of 
about  300,000  honest  and  independent 
citizens,  assembled  to  remonstrate  against 
the  greatest  public  grievance  with  which 
this  country  had  ever  been  afflicted. 
These  petitions  were  the  more  entitled  to 
be  regarded  as  the  true,  genuine,  and 
spontaneous,  expression  of  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  as  no  religious  enthusiasm  had 
been  excited — as  it  called  into  exercise  no 
sectarian  feelings,  as  was  the  case  when 
the  abolition  of  church-rates  was  agitated 
—as  it  involved  no  party  politics,  as  on 
the  question  of  the  ballot.  On  the  Gon« 
trary,  persons  of  all  political  opinions, 
and  especially  the  Conservative  and  the 
Radical,  had,  together  with  persons  of 
every  religious  denomination,  cordially  co- 
operated in  the  common  cause.  Now, 
with  respect  to  this  measure,  if  what  was 
stated  by  the  petitions  which  had  been 
presented  in  its  favour  were  true,  surely 
after  more  than  three  years  and  a  half 
had  elapsed  since  it  was  carried  into  ope- 
ration, there  would  have  been  some  ap- 
plications made  to  share  in  the  benefits, 
which,  according  to  the  opinions  of  this 
class  of  petitioners,  had  been  so  liberally 
dispensed  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
But  he  would  ask,  had  the  labouring 
classes  sent  any  petitions  to  that  House 
entreating  their  Lordships  to  continue  and 
cherish  the  measure,  which,  as  their  Lord- 
ships had  been  told,  exalted  the  character, 
established  the  independence,  and  ele- 
vated the  condition  of  the  labourer  ?  No 
such  petitions  had  been  presented,  and 
they  could  not  expect  that  such  petitions 
would  ever  be  received  by  them,  though 
their  Lordships  should  wait  for  them  till 
the  day  of  judgment.  The  petitions  had 
principally  proceeded  from  some  of  those 
persons  who  by  some  strange  misnomer 
were  called  guardians  ?  For  of  whom  or 
of  what  were  they  the  guardians?  Ob- 
viously not  of  the  poor,  nor  even  of  the 
poor-rates,  for  the  former  were  not  pro- 
tected by  them,  and  the  latter  were  ex- 
pended according  to  the  rules,  orders, 
and  regulations  of  the  three  dictators  of 
Somerset-bouse.  Although,  however,  on 
this  question  the  guardians  could  not  be 
supposed  to  be  wholly  impartial,  and  al- 
though some  of  them  had  apparently 
adopted  as  their  motto,  "  rem^  quocumgue 
modOf  rem,**  yet  there  were  others  who  had 
even  petitioned  Parliament  for  an  altera* 
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lion  in  this  measure.  There  were  some 
guardians,  and  not  a  few,  with  some  of 
whom  he  had  himself  co-operated,  who 
had  declared  that  they  were  strongly  op- 
posed to  its  continuance  as  law.  He 
would  remind  their  Lordships,  also,  that 
the  agricultural  labourers,  who  had  not 
addressed  themselves  to  that  House, 
would  have  petitioned  as  frequently  and 
as  forcibly  as  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
if  they  were  not  kept  in  several  parts  of 
the  country  in  a  degraded  and  disgraceful 
state  of  intimidation.  He  knew,  or  at 
least  he  had  been  informed,  that  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire and  other  counties  where  pub- 
lic meetings  were  held  for  the  repeal  of 
the  new  Poor-law,  the  labourers  were 
threatened  if  they  attended  those  meetings 
with  the  loss  of  employment,  and  there- 
fore, if  they  attended,  they  had  the  alter- 
native before  them  of  starvation  out  of  the 
workhouse,  or  imprisonment  within  its 
walls.  If  any  man  doubted  what  the  real 
sentiments  of  the  labourers  were,  he  would 
challenge  that  man  to  convene  a  public 
meeting,  selecting  for  the  place  of  assem- 
bly any  part  of  the  country  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  opinion,  the  evils  of  the 
maladministration  of  the  former  law  had 
been  most  felt,  or  the  benefits  of  the  pre- 
sent system  had  been  most  signally  dis- 
played. Let  that  meeting  be  convened, 
and  let  the  vote  by  ballot  be  adopted, 
and  he  would  answer  for  the  result.  Let 
it  not,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  in 
those  districts  from  which  no  petitions 
had  proceeded,  and  in  which  no  public 
meeting  had  been  assembled,  their  silence 
implied  consent,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  found,  that  their  sentiments 
would  be  declared  either  by  petitions  or 
by  other  modes,  which  he  should  deeply 
lament  and  which  he  most  strongly  depre- 
cated. The  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  at 
War,  had  asked  what  were  the  symptoms 
of  discontent  in  the  agricultural  counties? 
Had  there,  said  he,  been  any  burnings  or 
riotings,  such  as  took  place  in  November, 
1830?  He  had  never  before  heard  of  an 
instance,  and  he  hoped  he  never  should 
hear  again  of  any  proposition  so  unreason- 
able and  absurd,  or  so  pregnant  with  the 
most  dangerous  and  mischievous  conse- 
quences, proceeding,  he  would  not  say 
from  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  but  from 
any  person  who  had  had  the  shortest  ex- 
perience of  public  affairs.  Was  there  no 
other  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  dis- 
tress and  discontent?      Would  no    evi< 


dence  be  satisfactory  to  the  noble  Li 
and  his  colleagues  unless  acts  of  Tialei 
and  outrage  took  place,  and  the  peace 
the  kingdom  were  seriously  endangere 
If  the  noble  Lord  and  his  coUeaeaes  fa 
not  the  sagacity  to  discover  such  synn 
toms  before  such  events  took  plaee, 
feared  they  would  remain  ignorant  of  t 
existence  of  the  disease  until  it  becai 
aggravated,  and  assumed  a  form  which  th 
and  others  would  find  to  be  incurab 
With  respect  to  the  roanufiMStoriog  d 
tricts,  they  had  been  told  by  the  nol 
Lord,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Hoi 
Department,  that  all  the  agitation  whi 
there  existed,  and  all  the  petitki 
which  had  proceeded  from  them,  fa 
been  the  work  of  some  dozen  indivklai 
whom  he  had  been  pleased  to  repren 
as  not  respectable  in  circumstances,  i 
remarkable  for  intelligence.  He  wiali 
to  know  whether  those  were  reapectal 
who  raised,  encouraged,  and  promou 
that  senseless  cry,  so  acceptable  to  i 
Ministers  of  that  day— "The  bill,  1 
whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill''— 
if  the  new  Reform  Bill  were  the  veiy  p 
fcction  of  human  reason,  and  the  gr 
masterpiece  of  human  legislation^  inah 
of  being  so  unreasona  ble  as  well 
unjust,  that  it  could  not  possibly  long 
allowed  to  continue.  Instead  of  seearu 
as  it  ought  to  have  done,  a  full,  fair,  s 
free  representation  of  all  classes  of  i 
community,  it  gave  a  preponderati 
power  to  one  class  only,  to  the  newlj-c 
ated  class  of  ten-pounders,  and  excloc 
the  labouring  classes,  who  were  the  m 
numerous,  the  most  meritorious,  as  well 
the  most  useful  and  valuable  members 
society ;  but  it  was  said  they  were  i 
respectable.  He  detested  every  ipeciei 
pride,  and  among  others,  that  pride 
purse,  which  disparaged  a  man  imcm 
he  was  poor,  and  considered  wealth  to 
the  best  criterion  for  respectability.  W 
respect  to  those  individuals  with  whom 
had  been  in  constant  correspondenoe  a 
communication,  he  would  say,  thsit  tl 
were  as  eminently  distinguished  by  tb 
talents  and  the  extent  and  variety  of  tb 
information  as  by  their  patriotism  • 
public  spirit.  But  if  he  were  to  admit 
any  argument  the  allegation  of  the  aoi 
Lord,  instead  of  confirming,  it  wosld  ovi 
set  the  whole  of  his  argument.  For  os« 
it  be  said,  that  persons  who  did  not  pc 
sess  the  influence  which  bdoneea 
wealth,  or  that  more  important  and  pO{ 
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erful  influence  which  accompanied  talent 
— could  it  be  believed,  that  some  dozens, 
or  hundreds,  or  even  thousands  of  such 
persons,  could  have  produced  such  an 
effect  by  agitating  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  except  the  New  Poor-law  was 
felt  and  acknowledged  in  those  districts  to 
be  an  incurable  grievance?  He  felt 
great  compassion  for  the  minister  who 
continued  so  blind  and  ignorant  of  the 
real  feelings  of  the  people,  although  from 
the  official  station  which  he  held  he  pos- 
sessed every  advantage  for  acquiring 
information,  and  although  he  was  bound 
to  ascertain  what  were  the  opinions  of  the 
public.  But  most  did  he  feel  compassion 
for  the  country  which  was  governed  by 
men  who  could  be  thus  deceived,  and 
which,  if  it  continued  under  their  admi- 
nistration, could  not  hope  to  escape  the 
most  dreadful  calamities.  If,  from  a  long 
and  melancholy  experience,  he  was  not 
accustomed  practically  to  apply  the  ancient 
maxim  of  not  being  astonished  at  any- 
thing, he  should  have  felt  some  degree  of 
surprise  that  any  reasonable  man  could 
seriously  entertain  the  doctrine,  that  the 
New  Poor-law  was  acceptable  to  the 
labouring  classes  of  the  community.  Their 
Lordships  knew  that  there  was  an  ancient 
sect  of  philosophers  who  maintained^  that 
pain,  whether  bodily  or  mental,  that 
poverty^  and  that  privation,  were  not  to  be 
considered  as  evils.  But  he  never  yet 
heard  of  any  man  who,  contending  that 
they  were  not  evils,  considered  that 
poverty  and  privation  were  a  real,  positive, 
and  substantial  good,  and  ought  to  be 
eagerly  pursued;  and  yet  such  must  be 
the  opinion  of  .the  people  of  this  country 
before  they  could  approve  of  the  New 
Poor-law.  Before  they  could  be  brought 
to  acquiesce  or  quietly  submit  to  this 
measure,  they  must  be  taught  that  cruelty 
and  oppression  were  preferable  to  kindness 
and  humanity.  They,  as  plain  unlearned 
men,  would  judge  of  the  measure,  not  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
but  by  its  effect,  or,  according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  holy  writ,  they  would  judge  of 
the  tree  by  the  fruit  which  it  bore.  He 
intended,  on  this  occasion,  to  confine  him- 
self solely  to  this  part  of  the  question.  He 
should,  therefore,  say  nothing  at  present 
respecting  the  unconstitutional,  uncon- 
trolled, and,  as  he  contended,  the  illegal 
power,  of  the  triumvirate  of  Somerset- 
house.  He  would  say  nothing  as  to  the 
supposed  saving  under  the  Act,  which  on 


another  occasion  he  would  prove  to  be,  in 
a  great  measure,  illusory.  He  would  say 
nothing  upon  the  subject  o^  medical 
relief,  although  he  could  show,  that  it  was, 
in  a  great  measure,  insufficient.  He 
would  bring  all  these  subjects  under  the 
consideration  of  their  Lordships  on  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  occasions.  In  his  opinion 
it  was  at  present  highly  desirable  and  im- 
portant to  consider  the  effect  and  opera- 
tion on  the  labouring  classes  of  the  New 
Poor-law,  as  contrasted  with  that  which 
existed  for  more  than  two  centuries  pre- 
vious. The  labourer  who  was,  or  thought 
himself  to  be,  in  distress,  formerly  made 
application  to  the  overseer,  a  person 
residing  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  well  acquainted  with  his  wants,  situa- 
tion, and  circumstances,  as  well  as  his 
character.  At  present  he  must  make  his 
application  to  a  person  called  the  relieving 
officer,  he  supposed  so  called  from  the 
relief  which  he  did  not  administer,  as /ucus 
derived  its  name  a  non  lucendo.  These 
officers  lived  in  districts  of  such  immense 
extent,  and  were  frequently  so  much  oc- 
cupied, that  the  labourer  frequently  lost  a 
considerable  time  in  making  this  applica- 
tion. His  case  was  formerly  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  vestry,  who 
were  composed  of  his  neighbours,  and 
independent,  and  now  he  was  obliged  to 
appeal  to  a  board  of  guardians,  who  were 
in  most  cases  only  the  instruments  and 
servile  agents  of  the  Poor-law  Commis- 
sioners. He  was  aware  that  some  forty 
or  fifty  of  their  Lordships  had  conde- 
scended to  accept  the  office  of  chairmen 
of  the  boards  of  guardians.  He  did  not 
doubt  but  that  such  a  chairman,  from  his 
rank  and  station,  from  his  persona] 
character,  and  from  his  activity  and  inter- 
ference, would  have  considerable  weight 
with  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  and 
that  they  must  greatly  rejoice  in,  and  be 
benefitted  by,  his  assistance ;  but  as  for 
any  real  power,  the  board  of  guardians, 
even  with  such  a  chairman  at  its  head,  did 
not  possess  even  the  shadow  or  the  sem- 
blance. It  was  known  to  their  Lordships, 
from  a  recent  discussion  of  the  subject, 
that  they  did  not  even  venture  to  feed 
their  poor  according  to  their  own  pleasure ; 
no,  the  poor  must  be  dieted  according  to 
rules  furnished  by  somebody  else,  who 
seemed  to  think,  with  the  physician  in  one 
of  Moliere's  plays,  that  "  it  was  better  to 
die  according  to  rule  than  to  live  against 
it/'    And  if  the  guardians  should  be  so 
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pretumptuona  u  to  diubey  the  orden 
of  the  three  diclaton  of  Someraet- 
houM,  they  might,  under  the  law,  Tor 
the  fint  and  lecond  offence  be  fined, 
ftnd  after  that,  if  ihey  ahould  still  prore 
GOntumaciou*  or  ihould  be  thought  to  be 
incorrigible — if  they  ihould  p«r*evere  in 
their  rebellion,  then  for  the  third  offence 
the  chairman  and  the  whole  board  of 
guardiani  might  be  sent  to  the  tread-mill. 
Under  the  former  law  the  labourer  received 
■peedy  if  not  immediate  assiitance ;  but 
under  the  present  lyitem,  in  consequence 
of  prescribed  formi,  from  difficulties  which 
■eemed  studiously  lo  have  interposed  in 
the  way  of  an  applicant  for  relief,  consi- 
derable time  was  lost,  and  he  knew  that 
in  Suffolk  a  delay  of  ten  days  bad  oc- 
oarred  between  the  application  for  relief 
and  the  administration  of  it.  Under  the 
old  law,  if  contrary  to  his  reasonable 
ffxpectation,  the  labourer  did  not  receive 
that  relief  from  the  vestry  to  which  he  was 
justly  entitled,  be  had  an  appeal  to  the 
magistrates:  this  under  the  new  regime 
was  prevented;  for,  indeed,  by  the  new 
law,  both  magistrates  and  vestries  had,  bi 
far  a*  the  poor  were  concerned,  become 
mere  nullities.  Now,  after  a  labourer  had 
gone  a  considerable  distance,  walking  to 
and  fro  many  miles,  be  at  last  obtained 
the  favour  of  being  admitted  into  the  pre- 
•ence  of  the  board  of  guardians,  and  then 
bow  was  he  received?  To  answer  that 
query  he  must  again  refer  to  the  county 
of  Suffolk,  not  because  he  had  any  con- 
nexion either  by  property  or  residence 
there,  but  because  it  was  one  of  those 
counties  in  some  parts  of  which  the  new 
Poor-law  was  harshly  and  severely  en- 
forced, and  because  he  could  quote  the 
authority  of  a  person  whose  name  he  knew 
would  have  great  weight  with  the  noble 
Earl  on  the  cross-benches  (ihe  Earl  of 
Stradbroke,  we  believe),  and  who,  besides 
being  a  considerable  landed  proprietor  in 
that  county,  was  conspicuous  and  revered 
for  his  benevolence — a  Gentleman  who, 
though  not  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
this  measure,  had  been  so  much  disgusted 
with  the  brutality  with  which  applications 
were  received,  that  he  had  refused  any 
longer  to  attend  the  board  of  guardians. 
Ao  applicant  had  a  sick  wife,  he  had 
lately  buried  a  child,  he  proceeded  to 
describe  his  distresses,  he  was  desired  to 
be  silent,  and  to  answer  only  the  ques- 
tions which  were  asked  of  him  ;  this  was 
the  fOrt  of  justkfl  which  was  dispetued  by 


the  board  of  guardians.  [A  noUa  Ian 
the  cross  benches  inqnired  the  nui 
the  person  referred  to?]  H«  did  net 
jastified  in  mentioning  tbe  bum,  bnt 
circumstance  to  which  he  had  refemd 
taken  place  in  the  Hosky  aaioD.  ] 
baps  the  labourer  found  ths  gnardiu 
his  own  parish  to  be  humane  and  d 
table,  but  they  formed  only  en  incooai 
able  portion  of  the  whole  body,  whtoh 
composed  of  reprMentattvee  fron  v 
parish  in  the  union ;  end  tboM  piardi 
however  inclined  they  might  ba  Id 
justice  and  to  act  hDinenely,  and  how 
charitably  disposed  they  might  ba^  i 
outvoted  by  otnen,  and  their  good  di 
silions  were  of  no  avail,  if  appUei 
were  now  made  for  relief  on  babelf  t 
poor  man  who  had  a  large  fenul^ 
who,  on  account  of  the  insnfficitiDOt  a 
wages,  could  not  support  theu  {mu 
some  parts  the  wages  of  the  wockiog 
did  not  amount  to  more  then  7eL  ■  « 
and  even  in  Suffolk,  he  believed,  that 
did  not  generally  eiceed  Bt.  a  wade] 
that  case  the  applk»tion  wee  altofi 
refused  by  the  board  of  gaaidiena,  bra 
as  it  wag  falsely  and  foolishlj  terOMd,  \ 
assistance  was  considered  u  tbe  payi 
of  wages  out  of  the  poor-ntM.  WMI 
fact,  it  was  only  an  allo»niice  justly 
reasonably  claimed  tocaiils  the  ma 
nance  and  support  of  a  lar^je  family,  g 
in  a  manner  apportioned  to  the  sixe  o 
family,  and  never  given  lo  a  singL 
twurer.  But  if  applicitioa  was  naadi 
out-door  relief,  and  the  guardians 
rather,  he  should  say,  ibe  triiimviral 
Somerset-house,  sanctioned  the  app 
tion,  to  what  estent  did  their  Xxtrcfa 
suppose  was  such  relief  granted  in 
county  of  Suffolk!  He  stated  agaii 
the  authority  of  the  laotiowner  to  whoi 
had  already  referred,  that  they  were 
lowed  only  seven  pounds  of  flour 
week,  he  presumed  to  make  iato  dv 
lings  or  hasty  puddings  because  they 
no  ovens  in  which  to  bake  it :  and  n 
dition  to  this  they  were  allowed  sixpi 
a  week  in  ready  money ;  so  that  on 
1/.  2s.  6d.  per  annum,  the  labourer 
expected  to  pay  his  bouse  rent  anc 
provide  firing,  clothes,  and  other  ne 
sariea  for  his  family.  Dut  if  out  of  i 
relief  were  altogether  refused,  and  ha 
heard  of  a  considerable  list  at  uoioi 
which  relief  v  acco  ding  to  tbe  or 
of  tbe  Cod  >  iting  iu  8oaioi 
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thority  of  law,  altogether  refused  to  able- 
bodied  labourers— if  the  relief  were  re* 
fused,  the  labourer  was  reduced  to  a  state 
of  destitution  ;  and  it  seemed  that  an  ex- 
periment was  to  be  tried  to  discover  how 
much  deprivation  the  unfortunate  indi- 
vidual was  willing  to  undergo,  to  what 
point  of  starvation  he  could  be  reduced, 
and  what  extent  of  suffering  he  was  wil- 
ling to  endure,  before  he  would  consent  to 
resign  his  liberty,  and  to  become  an  in- 
mate of  the  prison.  Under  the  former 
system,  also,  occasional  relief  was  given 
in  cases  of  temporary  destitution,  and  the 
labourer  was  not  removed  from  the  cottage 
which  was  endeared  to  him  by  so  many 
ties;  he  continued  his  former  occupation ; 
he  was  not  removed,  but  he  remained  as 
before,  a  useful  and  meritorious  member  of 
society ;  but,  under  the  present  system,  he 
was  obliged  to  part  with  his  furniture, 
which  he  had  either  inherited  from  his 
forefathers,  or  had  acquired  by  the  savings 
of  many  years  of  industry  and  frugality, 
be  was  obliged  to  part  with  those  goods 
which  he  could  never  replace,  and  he  was 
then  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment; 
or  if  his  love  of  liberty  should  prevail 
over  all  other  considerations,  if  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  new  prison  should  be- 
come intolerable  to  him,  then  it  was 
true,  that  on  an  application  to  the  guar- 
dians, the  gates  of  his  prison-house 
would  be  flung  open  to  him,  he  would 
have  liberty  to  leave  it ;  but  he  would 
become  a  vagrant  and  an  outcast,  a  being 
dangerous  to  society;  and  he  would  be 
obliged,  for  mere  subsistence  sake,  to 
prey  upon  the  property  of  others.  What 
were  the  opinions  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject  of  the  greatest  Minister  which 
this  country  had  ever  seen,  of  one  who 
had  steered  the  vessel  of  the  state  in  safety 
through  a  troublous  tempest,  unexampled 
in  difficulty,  in  danger,  and  in  duration ; 
and  who  had  justly  been  denominated 
"  the  pilot  who  weathered  the  storm  ?" — 
unlike  the  pilots  of  the  present  day  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  who,  by  their 
course  of  policy,  had  raised  a  storm  which 
neither  they  nor  others  were  able  to  calm 
— he  need  scarcely  say,  that  he  alluded 
to  Mr.  Pitt.  What  did  Mr.  Pitt  say  in 
the  debate  on  Mr.  Whitbread's  motion  on 
the  regulation  of  labourers'  wages  in  1790. 
He  was  reported  to  have  remarked,  **  No 
temporary  occasion  should  force  a  British 
subject  to  part  with  the  last  shilling  of 
his  little  capital,  and  oompel  hUn  to  de- 


scend to  a  state  of  wretchedness  from 
which  he  could  never  recover,  merely  that 
he  might  be  entitled  to  a  casual  supply/' 
If  the  labourer  under  the  former  system 
sought  relief  in  the  workhouse,  he  still 
retained  his  connexion  with  his  former 
friends  and  neighbours-«he  enjoyed  what 
Blackstone  called  *'  all  those  endearing 
and  family  connexions "  which  were  so 
dear  to  him  ;  but  now  he  was  removed  to 
such  a  distance,  that  all  intercourse  with 
them  was  almost  physically  impossible; 
once  in  the  union  workhouse,  in  defiance 
of  all  law,  both  human  and  divine — in 
violation  of  the  most  solemn  and  sacred 
vows — the  wife  was  torn  from  her  hus- 
band, in  most  cases  both  were  parted  from 
their  children,  the  bonds  of  nature  were 
violently  torn  asunder;  nay,  the  unfortu- 
nate inmates  were  even  denied  the  conso- 
lations of  religion,  and  were  deprived  of 
the  liberty  of  attending  public  worship. 
He  repeated,  that  these  houses  were  pri- 
sons— they  were  prisons  by  their  confine- 
ment, they  were  prisons  by  their  discipline, 
they  were  prisons  by  their  management, 
and  they  were  worse  than  prisons  by  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  food;  and 
yet  they  had  been  told  by  a  noble  Earl  on 
a  former  night  (Earl  Radnor)  that  the 
term  prison  had  been  most  improperly  ap- 
plied to  the  workhouses,  and  tnat  they 
ought  rather  to  be  termed  asylums  for  the 
poor :  as  well  might  they,  and  with  as 
much  truth  and  reason  call  Newgate  and 
the  hulks  asylums  for  criminals.  He  had 
an  authority  on  this  point  which  he  pre- 
sumed noble  Lords  would  not  be  disposed 
to  dispute — the  authority  of  the  viceroy 
of  Suffolk.  He  did  not  mean  the  noble 
Duke  who  was  Lord -lieu  tenant  of  that 
county,  but  the  viceroy  of  the  poor,  the 
Assistant  Commissioner,  Dr.  Kaye,  who 
had  at  a  public  meeting  said,  **  Our  in- 
tention is  to  make  the  workhouses  as  like 
prisons  as  possible,  and  to  make  them  as 
uncomfortable  as  possible  ;**  and  right 
well  had  the  Commissioners  carried  their 
intentions  in  this  respect  into  effect.  He 
had  before  stated,  that  Dr.  Kay«  had 
made  use  of  this  language,  and  the  fact 
had  never,  so  far  as  he  knew,  been  dis- 
puted ;  but  if  there  was  any  doubt  about 
it,  he  was  prepared  to  prove  it  by  the 
evidence  of  an  hon.  Gentleman,  a  Member 
of  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  who 
was  present  when  the  declaration  wai 
made;  but  he  should  think  it  a  watte  of 
time  and  trouble  to  seod  thai  o»  tnyxMiitr 
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evidence  before  a  packed  Committee  of 
inquiry.  In  the  old  workhouses  great 
regard  was  had  for  the  comfort  of  the 
poor,  and  yet  every  one  who  had  any  ex- 
perience 01  the  working  of  the  old  system 
knew  full  well,  that  the  greatest  aversion 
existed  to  them ;  that  they  were  consi- 
dered as  the  last  and  melancholy  refuge 
to  which  the  labourer  might  be  ultimately 
reduced  in  the  extremity  of  his  distress 
and  destitution ;  and  this,  he  contended, 
was  a  sufiBcient  answer  to  the  misrepre- 
sentation that  these  workhouses  encou- 
raged idleness,  and  were  places  of  luxuri- 
ous indolence.  It  was  said,  that  out-of- 
door  relief  was  prohibited  by  the  Act  9 
George  3rd,  and  this  fact  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, had  quoted  with  an  air  of  great 
triumph,  as  provingthe  similarity  between 
the  present  and  the  former  law ;  but  the 
preamble  of  that  Act  said,  that  it  had  been 
found  to  be,  and  was,  inconvenient  and  op- 
pressive, and  often  prevented  poor  persons 
from  obtaining  the  relief  which  was  best 
suited  to  their  circumstances,  and  that 
in-door  relief  was  in  certain  cases  found 
to  be  injurious  to  the  condition  and  hap- 
piness of  such  poor  persons.  They  heard 
too  much  of  what  was  theoretically  recom- 
mended by  the  Poor-law  commissioners 
being  constantly  and  indiscriminately  ap- 
plied in  practice  without  regard  to  the 
age,  the  infirmities,  or  without  any  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  the  character  or  the 
condition  of  the  person  applying  for  relief. 
In  what  barbarous  ages  and  in  what  re- 
mote and  uncivilised  countries,  he  would 
like  to  know — in  what  history,  ancient  or 
modern,  sacred  or  profane — in  what  reli- 
gion of  the  earth  was  found  a  sanction  for 
the  diabolical  doctrine  which  had  been 
adopted  and  reduced  to  practice— that 
poverty  was  to  be  punished  as  a  crime  ? 
Had  they  any  right  to  punish  in  this 
manner  those  whose  unremitting  toil, 
whose  honest  industry,  and  labour,  and 
skill,  raised  so  much  wealth  in  this  coun- 
try, of  which  they  themselves  received  so 
very  a  scanty  a  portion  ?  Were  those  to 
be  thus  treated  who  were  disabled  from 
work  through  any  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, by  age,  or  by  adverse  circum- 
stances—was  such  a  fate  reserved  for  the 
widows  and  the  orphans  who,  through  the 
misfortunes  of  their  husbands  or  their 
fathers,  were  left  entirely  destitute  ?  He 
was  ashamed  for  the  honour  of  his  country, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  ask  such  a  (|uestioD, 


but  he  did  so  because  be  felt  it  impoMibb 
to  argue  a  point  so  repugnant  to  commoa 
sense  and  to  the  feelinga  of  mankind. 
And  here  their  Lordships  would  peiluifit 
allow  him  to  quote  the  opinion  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Eldon — a  name  which  ho  eoaU 
never  pronounce  without  the  utmost  voaa- 
ration — veneration  for  his  profound  loam* 
ing,  his  spotless  integrity,  and  hit  ineHi- 
mable  worth,  and  without  ezpreatiag 
regret  for  his  irreparable  loss — ^that  noUa 
Lord  had  frequently  expressed  to  him  his 
opinion  upon  this  subject,  and  in  the 
presence  of  other  noble  Lords  he  had  sad 
— *'  This  is  the  most  infamous  law  which 
was  ever  enacted  in  a  Christian  coaa- 
try/'  These  were  sentiments  which  oiiglit 
to  be  written,  not  only  on  the  hearts  of 
their  Lordships,  but  also  of  the  peo|do  of 
this  country.  He  knew  that  his  noUa 
and  venerable  Friend,  if  it  had  plrsscd 
Providence  to  restore  him  to  only  a  anisill 
portion  of  his  former  vigour  of  bodj,  de» 
sired  nothing  more  anxiously  and  earnestly 
than  that  he  might  be  able  onoe  move  |o 
appear  in  that  House,  and  wiili  the  aab»= 
thority  which  might  attach  to  his  name^lo 
plead  the  cause  of  the  poor,  of  the  widra^ 
and  of  the  orphan.  With  respect  also  la 
the  increase  of  crime,  the  noble  Dnke  oa-: 
the  cross  benches  (the  Dukeof  Richmood) 
had  seemed  to  think  it  was  limited  to 
division  of  the  county  of  Sussex ;  bat 
far  as  his  information  extended,  it 
general  throughout  the  country:  and 
could  they  wonder  at  the  lamentable 
alarming  increase  of  crime,  when  tbsf- 
compared  the  new  prisons  with  the  focoMT 
gaols  of  the  country,  which  were  used  t^. 
terrors  for  restraining  crime  ?  They  koewi 
that,  when  crime  was  committed,  the  imp. 
geance  of  the  law  fell  with  uneparisc 
severity  on  the  heads  of  the  ofieadMas. 
but  on  whom  rested  the  real  guilt,  and  tit. 
moral  responsibility  ?  Was  it  not  on  thoiii: 
who  robbed  the  poor  of  their  righta,  aadi 
consigned  them  to  utter  destitutkm  aad) 
despair  ?  Such  horror  did  the  laboBBsn 
feel  of  the  workhouse,  that  one,  a 
hour  of  his,  had  told  him,  that  he 
sidered  a  removal  to  one  of  them  as' 
"  worse  than  death  itself.''  He  atalidpi 
that  he  had  lost  the  house  which  Im.r 
formerly  occupied,  anid  if  another  oouk.  \  ■ 
pation  had  not  been  provided  for  him,  ha^ 
would  have  been  removed  lb  the  Umaiif 
workhouse ;  and  he  declared,  that  ha  ImjL 
much  rather  they  had  knocked  hioir  oiMHiii:: 

head.    Such  was  the  terror  whiok'Ail:^ 
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prospect  of  the  workhouse  inspired  the 
labourers  with.  The  natural  and  neces- 
sary effect  was,  to  induce  the  labourers  to 
accept  even  the  very  minimum  of  wages 
that  the  stinginess  or  selfishness  of  the 
employer  would  allow  him  to  offer.  He 
had  heard,  and  he  believed,  that  cases 
had  occurred  in  Cambridgeshire,  where  the 
labourers  had  agreed  to  accept,  and  en- 
deavoured to  subsist  upon  a  half-a-crown 
a  week.  In  other  parts  of  the  country 
they  were  selling,  piecemeal,  their  furni- 
ture, in  order  to  escape  the  terrors  of  the 
workhouse.  In  other  cases,  they  sub- 
sisted upon  charity,  and  in  others  by  pil- 
fering and  depredation,  and  yet  they  were 
gravely  told  last  night  by  a  noble  carl  (the 
Earl  of  Devon)  who  was  not  now  present, 
that  the  New  Poor-law  had  exalted  the 
character,  and  improved  the  condition  of 
the  labourer.  He  confessed  he  was  grieved 
to  hear  such  a  sentiment  from  the  lips  of 
that  noble  Lord,  representing,  as  he  did, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious 
families  in  Europe.  He  would,  with  their 
Lordships'  permission,  give  them  a  single 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
New  Poor-law  had  exalted  the  character, 
and  improved  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
He  would  state  every  particular  of  time, 
place,  and  circumstance;  and,  if  required, 
the  name  of  the  witness  who  deposed  to 
the  fact.  Manchester  was  the  scene,  the 
time  was  the  6th  of  February  last,  when 
a  strange  and  monstrous  spectacle  was 
exhibited,  of  twenty-one  men  harnessed 
to  a  waggon  full  of  potatoes.  [Lord 
Brougham — was  that  under  any  special 
provision  of  the  Poor-law  Bill  ?]  He  did 
not  pretend  to  say  that  it  was  under  any 
special  provision  of  the  Act ;  but  it  oc- 
curred, and  he  hoped  that  the  fact  would  re- 
ceive the  animadversion  of  the  noble  Duke 
on  the  cross  benches  (the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond), who,  some  years  ago,  during  the  ex- 
istence of  an  administration  to  which  he  was 
politically  hostile  [the Duke  o(  Richmond — 
"  no"]  well,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
opposing — or  who,  during  the  existence  of 
no,  or  any,  administration — for  that  was 
a  matter  quite  indifferent  to  the  argument 
— made  certain  strong  observations,  in  the 
propriety  of  which  he  (Earl  Stanhope) 
concurred,  on  the  impropriety  of  scenes 
which  took  place  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
when  labourers  were  seen  drawing  wag- 
gons laden  with  stones — [the  Duke  of 
Richmond:  **  That  was  under  the  Old 
Poor-law  system!]    He  agreed  with  the 


noble  Duke,  that  it  was  under  the  Old 
Poor-law  system.  Still  the  observation  of 
the  noble  Duke  was  most  just,  and  he 
remembered  to  have  given  the  noble  Duke 
his  humble  support  on  that  occasion.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  asked,  whether 
it  was  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law  that  this  was  done  ?  It  was  not ;  for 
he  had  studied  that  law  with  considerable 
attention.  No;  it  was  by  a  law  as  touch 
known  to  him  as  if  it  were  a  code  enacted 
in  the  moon — it  was  by  a  peculiar  order 
prescribed  by  the  three  despots  of  Somer- 
set-house !  [Lord  Brougham  "  hear."]  He 
was  very  glad  that  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  did  hear,  for  a  worse  despotism  never 
existed  ;  none  of  whose  edicts  were  sanc- 
tioned by  Parliament,  or  even  by  Govern- 
ment. It  might  have  been  supposed  that 
this  was  a  test  of  industry — a  sort  of  mode 
by  which  to  ascertain  whether  these  la- 
bourers were  willing  to  work.  If  it  were 
so,  still  it  would  be  a  very  improper,  a 
very  reprehensible  course,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  calling  upon  human  beings  to  perform 
the  work  of  horses.  But  that  was  not  the 
case.  He  had  seen  persons  who  had  in- 
quired into  the  reason  of  this  most  extra- 
ordinary occurrence  of  the  men  them- 
selves, whose  answer  was  in  these  words, 
"  We  are  twenty-one  labourers  who  came 
from  beyond  Delamere  Forest,  in  Cheshire ; 
we  could  get  no  work,  and  no  relief,  and 
we  were  hungry.  The  farmer,  who  is  a 
very  kind  man,  wanted  to  send  some  po- 
tatoes to  Manchester,  and  he  offered  us 
two  shillings  a  load  if  we  would  bring  them 
here ;  we  were  thirty  miles  off,  and  we  had 
no  bread  ;  and  he  let  us  have  thirty-two 
loads,  and  we  were  very  thankfuL"  So 
that  those  twenty-one  persons  engaged 
for  the  sum  of  three  shillings  each  to 
convey  thirty-two  waggon  loads  of  po- 
tatoes for  thirty  miles,  and  for  this,  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  they  added  : — "  we  were  very 
thankful."  This,  he  hoped  was  a  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  how  much  the  character  of 
the  labourers  had  been  exalted,  and  how 
much  the  condition  of  the  labourers  had 
been  improved,  and  what  great  reason 
they  had  to  be  thankful  for  the  change 
which  this  law  had  effected  for  them. 
Their  Lordships  all  knew,  that  allegiance 
and  protection  are  inseparable,  and  he 
would  ask  their  Lordships  whether,  under 
such  circumstances  as  he  had  described, 
they  could  expect  that  the  labourers  of 
this  country  would  feel  an  attachment  to 
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ill  lawa  or  institutions,  or  even  feel  a  re- 
■pect  for  property  itself?  On  the  con- 
trary, whether  their  Lordfhipi  must  not 
belicfe,  that  that  discontent  which  was 
now  known  to  be  bo  general  and  so  just, 
might  Bisume  a  character  thai  must  ihieaten 
ditorg^nisatioD  to  the  state?  The  people 
■night,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  ap- 
pear submiasive  to  ihi^  iniquitous  law,  but 
the  feelings  of  resentment  and  revenge 
would  still  rankle  in  their  minds,  and,  at 
no  distant  period,  might  fatally  disturb  the 
public  peace.  The  time  might  come,  when 
the  people  might  cease  to  petition  for  re- 
lief from  the  oppreision  of  this  cruel  en- 
actment. He  bad  lately  learned  with 
extreme  sorrow,  but  not  with  surprise, 
that  such  a  resolution  had  already  been 
adopted  in  Lancashire,  The  people  would 
neKt  remonstrate  and  demand — nay,  they 
might  cease  even  to  do  the  latter,  and 
might  possibly  attempt  to  obtain  by  force, 
that  which  they  were  not  able  to  gain  by 
argument.  It  behoved  their  Lordships 
seriously  to  ask  themselves  (he  would  not 
Tenture  to  propound  to  them  the  question) 
how  long  they  thought  it  possible  that  the 
people  of  this  country  would  quietly  sub- 
mit to  this  pressure,  and  if  the  people  did 
not  submit,  what  were  the  calamities  and 
convulsions  which  must  inevitably  ensue  ? 
He  called  upon  their  Lordships  to  respect, 
as  they  were  bound  to  do,  the  rights  of 
the  labouring  classes, — rights  which  were 
founded  in  the  laws  of  God  and  Nature — 
rights  which  ought  always  to  be  held 
sacred — tights  which  were  as  dear  and  as 
valuable  to  them  as  the  patents,  by  which 
their  Lordships  enjoyed  their  peerages,  or 
the  title  deeds  by  which  they  obtained 
pOBsesaion  of  their  estates.  Let  them  do 
this,  and  (he  rich  would  enjoy  unmolested 
their  wealth,  and,  what  was  of  still  mote 
importance,  they  would  repose  in  tran- 
quillity and  content.  But  if  this  were 
not  done,  the  inevitable  result,  he  stated  it 
with  great  pain  and  sorrow,  but  with  a  firm 
and  thorough  conviction  of  its  truth,  the 
inevitable  result  would  be  a  partition  of 
properly,  which,  when  originally  pro- 
pounded by  Spence,  in  the  period  of  the 
first  French  revolution,  was  considered  as 
a  wild  and  frantic  delusion,  a  chimera, 
but  which  was,  at  the  present  moment, 
defended  by  some  political  writers,  and 
some  ixililical  journals,  and  sanctioned  by 
an  expression  in  their  Lordships'  House — 
as  he  bail  been  tohl,  for  he  was  not  present 
when    the  opinion    was  delivered— by 


nobia  and  gallant  HarqueH,  wiien 
had  not  lately  seen,  who  declared,  tl 
their  Lordships  passed  the  nsir  poiM^ 
they  would  not  only  loia  ibeir  eiUtet, 
would  deserve  to  lose  then.  If  their  L 
ships  did  not  respect,  u  he  most  etra 
conjured  them  to  do,  the  ri^hU  of 
labouring  classes— rights  which  wen 
lowed  to  be  theirs,  by  the  sUtntM 
Queen  Elizabeth — they  might  lay  < 
flattering  unction  to  their  huIb 
pleased,  but  they  might  be  assured, 
a  revolution  was  at  the  very  tbresbol 
their  doors  ;  a  revolution  af  the  moat 
midable  and  tremendous  nature  ;  a  i 
lution  in  which  there  would  be  no  pn 
tion  for  property  or  life.  It  had  thus 
his  painful  duty,  however  feebly  he  n 
have  done  it,  however  inefieclual  hi*  I 
ble  admonitions  might  have  been,  ji 
had  been  his  painful  duty  thui  lo  ' 
their  Lordships— solemnly  to  wwntha 
of  the  consequences  of  ihair  condnd 
warn  them  of  the  dangers  with  which 
were  threatened,  in  order  that  they  n 
before  it  was  too  late,  avert  them^.«( 
quences  and  dangers  which  wonld 
to  the  ground  all  the  existing  inatits 
of  the  country,  and  iotrodncea  in 
stead,  anarchy  and  ruin.  He  had  Mn 
information  from  various  parts  of 
country,  respecting  the  dtspoaition  d 
people  and  the  feelings  of  the  laboi 
such  B9  be  did  not  think  it  prudai 
promulgate  or  discuu  in  their  Lov^ 
House :  but  this  he  would  ventttro  ts 
in  despite  of  all  admonitions,  that  if 
Lordships  did  not  remove  the  grian 
which  the  new  Poor-law  inflicted  «s 
people,  very  serious  conseqnenoea  md 
evitably  ensue.  He  wonldDOwciHielw 
address  to  their  Lordshipa,  in  the  var 
pressive  language  and  in  the  sfririt  in  i 
a  judge  addressed  himself  to  a  ealpt 
the  bar, — "  May  God  send  yoa  a  i 
deliverance  1 "  The  noble  Earltbaaa 
for  "  a  statement  of  the  petitions  pnai 
to  this  House,  during  the  last  Saario 
Parliament,  on  the  subject  of  tha  ae 
titled,  '  An  Act  for  the  ameDdnaat 
better  administration  of  the  Laws  reli 
to  the  Poor  in  England  and  Wales ; ' 
cifying  the  number  of  signatures  to  e 
the  description  of  the  persons  froa  U 
each  petition  proceeded,  whether  oi 
and  occupiers  of  land,  rate- payers,  inh 
ants,  guardians,  or  others,  asd  whi 
tbev  1  '  or  ware  not  aisembled  at  pi 
Id  for  (he  ]  nrpon  ofpecii 
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ing ;  the  place  or  places  from  \vhich  each 
petition  proceeded  ;  and  the  prayer  of  each 
petition,  whether  for  the  repeal  of  the  taid 
act,  or  for  its  amendment,  or  for  its  con- 
tinuance, or  for  what  other  purpose." 

Lord  Brougham:  I  really  should  not 
have  risen  thus  early  to  have  addressed 
your  Lordships  upon  the  present  import- 
ant occasion,  but  should  rather  have  pre- 
ferred leaving  the  task  of  following  the 
noble  Earl,  either  to  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, on  whom,  as  falling  within  their 
general  superintendence  of  the  affairs  of 
the  country,  and  interested,  also,  as  they 
are,  in  the  execution  of  the  new  Poor-law, 
it  would  properly  have  devolved,  or  to  my 
noble  and  much-valued  Friend  on  the 
bench  opposite,  (the  Duke  of  Richmond) 
who  has  from  the  very  first,  so  hon- 
ourably to  himself,  and  so  usefully  to  his 
country,  devoted  a  large  share  of  his 
valuable  time,  of  his  deep  attention,  and 
his  active  interference,  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Poor-law  and  to  the  de- 
tails of  its  working.  Or  I  should  have 
been  contented  to  leave— -I  hope  I  may  be 
suffered  to  say  it  without  offering  the 
slightest  disrespect  to  my  noble  Friend 
(Earl  Stanhope)--!  should  have  been 
contented  to  leave,  perhaps,  my  noble 
Friend's  speech,  unanswered,  to  itself,  as 
it  were ;  sensible  as  I  am  that  he  has  made 
no  kind  of  case  against  the  measure,  nor 
brought  any  specific  charge  against  those 
intrusted  with  its  execution,  or  produced 
anything  in  the  shape  of  facts,  or  even  of 
accusation,  or  of  specific  assertion  to  be 
put  to  rest,  or  which  might  have  called  for 
an  answer,  or  required  an  explanation ; 
but  that  I  had,  a  few  nights  back,  pledged 
myself  to  answer  a  right  rev.  Prelate's 
more  specific  charges,  and  even  my  noble 
Friend's  (Earl  Stanhope's)  more  specific 
statements  on  former  occasions.  -For,  if 
he  will  forgive  me  for  saying  it,  the  method 
which  he,  from  time  to  time  has  observed 
has  evinced  a  more  prudent  and  skilful 
selection  of  details,  suiting  them  to  the 
occasion,  that  is  to  say,  when  men  were 
not  prepared  to  meet  them — not  prepared 
to  enter  into  specific  matters  of  change, 
on  the  presentation  of  petitions,  or  on  some 
other  interlocutory  occasion — than  when 
men  came  forward  on  a  specific  notice  of 
motion,  and  were  prepared  to  meet,  to 
repel,  or  to  explain.  Then,  my  noble 
Friend,  wrapping  himself  up  in  generali- 
ties, shrouding  himself  in  mere  vagueness, 
giving  nothing  tangible  for  an  adversary 


to  lay  hold  of,  states  no  single  fact  (except 
one  to  which  I  shall  by  and  by  advert) 
which  it  is  possible  to  meet  and  repel.  I 
did,  on  a  former  occasion,  think  it  right 
to  observe,  that  that  was  not  the  time  for 
repelling  the  charges  made  against  the 
bill,  or  against  those  to  whom  its  working 
was  intrusted,  but  I  pledged  myself,  when 
the  time  came  for  discussing  it,  that  I 
should  be  able  to  satisfy  your  Lordships 
that  all  those  charges  were  groundless} 
that  ail  those  stories  admitted,  if  not  of 
instant  refutation,  at  least  of  satisfactory 
explanation ;  and  that,  as  the  measure 
stood  at  first  defensible  upon  the  soundest 
principle,  framed  in  the  purest  spirit  of 
the  constitution — framed  from  a  deep 
regard  for  popular  rights,  conceived  in 
the  kindliest  spirit,  not  towards  the  land- 
owners, whose  estates  were  holden  by 
those  titles  to  which  my  noble  Friend 
referred,  and  of  which  in  passing,  let  me 
just  say,  he  used,  unconsciously  perhapt, 
but  most  accurately,  the  expression,  the 
title-deeds  by  which  your  Lordships  claim 
to  hold  your  estates,  for  under  the  old 
system  (of  the  Poor-laws)  it  would  have 
been  a  claim,  but  a  claim  very  soon  severed 
from  the  possession — but  it  was  not  in  a 
spirit  of  kindness  towards  the  holders  of 
those  estates,  either  in  this  House  or  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  or  towards 
the  Aristocracy  or  any  other  rank  in  society 
possessing  property,  that  that  measure  was 
conceived.  But  it  was— and  I  can  speak 
it  with  confidence,  for  I  know  it  from  my 
own  intimate  and  accurate  recollection  of 
the  fact — conceived  in  a  spirit,  and  in 
that  spirit  alone,  of  the  kindliest  sympathy 
and  fellow-feeling  for  the  distresses  of  the 
poor  themselves.  My  Lords,  what  was 
the  history  of  that  measure?  Ever  since 
I  entered  into  public  life,  I  had  been  one 
of  those  (far  wiser  and  better  men  in  every 
way — men  of  far  more  influence  in  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  country)  who  had  lamented 
the  state  of  gross  ignorance  in  which  the 
poor  and  working  classes  of  this  land  had 
so  long  been  held.  We  had  endeavoured 
to  improve  them  in  many  important  re- 
spects. We  had  attempted,  by  planting 
schools,  by  improving  the  mode  of  instruct 
tion,  and  by  various  other  means,  to  bring 
education  correctly,  morally,  and  reli- 
giously within  their  reach,  and  so  improve 
in  that  particular  the  lot  of  the  labouring 
classes ;  but  we  found  all  our  efforts  were 
vain — we  found  every  attempt  to  better 
their  condition  worse  than   useless — we 
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found  it  even  doubted  by  many,  who  were 
nevertheless  as  warm  friends  of  the  poorer 
classes  as  ourselves,  whether  more  harm 
than  good  was  not  done  to  the  morals  and 
comforts  of  the  people  by  all  the  efforts  we 
thus  were  making  to  better  their  condi- 
tion. We  were  met  at  every  turn  by  the 
Poor-law ;  we  were  met  by  the  deplorably 
demoralising  effects  of  the  abominable 
system  which  had  grown  up— I  will  not 
say,  for  I  wish  to  avoid  all  debateable  or 
controvertible  matter — I  will  not  say, 
therefore,  which  had  grown  up  under  the 
4drd  of  Elizabeth,  passed  in  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries — I 
will  say  nothing  of  the  original  faults  of 
that  Act,  or  its  liability  to  abuse  from  the 
provisions  which  existed  in  it — I  will  not 
say  one  word  as  to  the  possibility  of  that 
law  continuing  to  work  in  the  progress  of 
society,  in  its  provisions  being  adapted  to 
the  rapid  acceleration  and  extension  of 
wealth,  and  the  increase  of  population — I 
will  not  speak  of  the  possibility,  in  the 
changes  incident  to  the  natural  progress 
of  society,  of  the  possessors  of  that  wealth 
becoming  the  victims,  and  the  poor  them- 
selves the  martyrs,  of  the  abuses  of  that 
original  Act  of  Elizabeth.  All  that  I  pass 
by ;  it  is  controvertible  matter ;  it  is 
debateable  ground.  All  I  say  is,  that  a 
system  of  abuse  had  arisen  and  taken  the 
place  of  the  original  system ;  that  were  it 
once  as  pure  as  if  angels  had  devised  it,  it 
had  become  tainted,  and  was  from  begin- 
ning to  end  a  system  debasing  to  one  class 
of  society,  and  hardening  the  hearts  as 
well  as  injuring  the  comforts  of  the  rest. 
Such  (continued  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord)  was  the  system  under  the  old  law ; 
and  to  the  consequences  of  that  system 
attention  was  necessarily  directed.  He 
joined  with  those  who,  in  the  years  1817 
and  1818,  soon  after  the  Education  Com- 
mittee first  sat  in  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, anxiously  turned  their  attention 
to  the  defects  and  to  the  administration  of 
the  Poor-laws.  Attempts  were  made  to 
inquire  into  and  illustrate  the  working  of 
the  system,  with  a  view  to  do  whatever 
might  be  done  towards  the  establishing 
of  some  plan  for  the  removing  the  abuses 
of  that  system  ;  retaining  what  was  good 
in  it,  and  eradicating  what  was  evil.  The 
Education  Committee  made  some  valuable 
reports,  containing  very  important  inform- 
ation ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1832,  that  a  proposition  for 
inquiry  founded  on  that  information  was 


acceded  to ;  ''a  propotition,^  ezdaimed 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord,    '*  fnuaad 
solely,  and  assented  to,  solely  with  tliii 
view, — so  help  me  Godl    I  cannot  he 
mistaken;   the  impression  is  deep,  it  ii 
everlasting  in  my  mind ! — ^with  the  view, 
and  with  the  view  only,  of  benefiting  the 
poor.''     With  that  view,  we  agreed  to 
that  inquiry  ;  with  that  view  to  guide  w, 
that  inquiry   we  prosecuted;    with   that 
view  still  for  our  guide,  we  framed  the 
provisions  of  the  new  act ;  relying  upon 
the  result  of  that  act,  and  still  influenced, 
and  only   influenced    by  that   view,   we 
carried  the  measure  through  ParliameBt 
If,  then,  we  have  failed — if,   instead  of 
benefiting  the  poor,  it  has  become  thdr 
oppression — if  it  has  been  a  measure  to 
grind  their  faces,  as  we  now  hear  de- 
scribed— a  measure  to  inflict  misery  npoa 
them — to  almost  and  all  but  excite  then 
to  rebellion  against  us — if  they  are  so  in- 
comparably worse  off  now  than  under  die 
old  system,  the  predecessor  of  our  mmh 
sure,  I  admit,  fully  and  frankly,  that  great 
and  mighty  indeed  has  been  our  failarei 
for  we  have  failed,  utterly  failed*  in  attain- 
ing the  only  object  which  our  legislaftifu 
and  administrative  labours  had  inteaded. 
But,  my  Lords,  I  am  not  conscious  of 
having  failed,  when  I  know  that  the 
of  the  act  have  been  to  make  the  laboaieis 
more  independent.    I  am  not  to  be  drma 
from  the  hopes  I  originally  entertained ; 
first,  from  the  confidence  I  feel  in  kiww^ 
ing  that  we  have  not  failed;  and  aesl^ 
from  the  most  sanguine  hope  1  enteitaiB 
that  our  success  will  be  gradually  pmal, 
and  the  more  consolatory  from  the  difi- 
culties  we  have  had  to  encounter,  meiid|y 
by  big  words,  whether  used  in  petitioap  or 
in  county  popular  meetings,  or  m  speedy 
in  your  Lordships'  House;  or  by  laige 
expressions  of  extensive  application,  aa4 
epithets  not  always  very  respectfulljp  ^ 
very  felicitously,  or  very  rnrinnnly  soloctadi, 
any  more  than  they  were  very  apavin^ 
or  economically  applied ;  bnt  I  am-notp 
by  all  the   excitement  of  fituperatiof^ 
or  by  all  the  terror  of  declamatory  aaiip 
tences,  to   be  told,  and,   therefore^  b^ 
cause  told,  and  told  without  any  proqf 
whatever  to  support  the  propoaition,  to 
believe,  that  this  measure  has   been  j^ 
complete  failure;  and  that  although  pa 
meant  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  ,a4ii|[ 
for  raising  their  characters,  and  increasifig 
their  comforts,  yet  they  were,  in  all  tbaea 
respects,  worse  off  now  than  they  i|f||. 
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before  the  measure  was  passed.  If  (con- 
tinued the  noble  and  learned  Lord)  he 
were  to  follow  his  noble  Friend  through 
the  speech  he  had  delivered,  he  should 
have  to  deal  with  somewhere  about  half  of 
it,  which  might  just  as  well  have  been  the 

preamble  of  a  speech  upon  any  other  sub- 
ject, as  of  a  speech  upon  the  new  Poor- 

aw  Amendment  Bill.  It  reminded  him 
of  the  introduction  to  Sallust's  two  his- 
tories, the  one  being  an  account  of  a  very 
limited  nature — about  a  six  weeks*  con- 
spiracy— and  the  other  an  account  of  two 
months*  war,  and  yet  the  three  introduc- 
tory chapters  to  those  histories  were  actu- 
ally such  as  might  have  been  the  preface 
to  any  one  work  of  any  one  history  that 
any  man  might  have  taken  it  into  his 
head  to  write.  The  introductory  part  of 
his  noble  Friend's  speech  was  much  like 
the  generality  of  Sallust's  preface.  Then 
came  his  noble  Friend  to  matters  of  more 
immediate  notice.  His  noble  Friend  began 
by  telling  their  Lordships  that,  instead  of 
to-night,  when  he  (Lord  Brougham)  really 
had  flattered  himself  that  he  was  to  meet 
with  some  grave  charge  against  the  Bill 
itself,  or  with  some  specific  facts  alleged 
against  the  Commissioners,  which  would 
be  required  to  be  answered  or  explained 
away;  allegations  against  those  Commis- 
sioners whose  duties  were  not,  he  con- 
ceived, likely  to  be  much  facilitated  by 
such  discussions  as  the  noble  Earl  was 
fond  to  indulge  in,  any  more  than  these 
discussions  were  likely  to  have  a  tendency 
to  facilitate  the  working  of  this  measure, 
by  making  persons  in  the  country  lend 
their  hands  to  the  discharge  of  so  delicate, 
important,  very  difficult,  and  arduous  a 
task ;  but  instead  of  to-night  bringing 
charges  against  the  bill,  or  against  those 
who  had  to  work  it,  his  noble  Friend  had 
referred  him  to  some  indeBnite  period  of 
time  yet  to  come ;  and  he  now  found,  that 
the  speech  of  his  noble  Friend  was  not 
that  definite  charge  against  the  measure, 
nor  was  it  that  description  of  charge  and 
specification  of  facts  against  the  Commis- 
sioners which  he  stood  prepared  to  meet, 
but  that  it  was  only  the  first  of  a  series  of 
discourses — a  kind  of  lecture  which  his 
noble  Friend  had  founded,  and  that  he 
was  to  be  the  lecturer  as  well  as  founder ; 
and  that  this  discourse  only  consisted  of 
mere  introductory  matter.  Now  was  not 
this  rather  hard,  and  had  he  (Lord  Broug- 
ham) not  a  right  to  complain  of  the  course 
taken  by  his  noble  Friend;  because  he 
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was  now  in  this  dilemma — if  he  kept  his 
seat,  and  if  his  example  were  followed  by 
those  noble  Lords  who  entertained  the 
same  opinions  with  himself  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Bill, 
what  would  happen  ?  It  would  instantly 
be  triumphantly  proclaimed  all  over  the 
country  by  the  various  channels  through 
which  those  who  were  discontented  with 
the  operations  of  this  act,  disseminated 
their  denunciations  ;  and  for  the  next  two 
months  it  would  be  saic),  that  '*  a  most 
important  and  convincing,  and  (as  the 
phrase  would  be)  we  have  a  right  to  say, 
a  wholly  unanswerable  statement  was 
brought  forward  by  the  noble  Earl,  who 
was  always  known  to  be  the  true  friend  of 
the  poor  man,  and  who  demonstrated  to 
the  utmost  satisfaction  of  all  who  heard 
him,  and  to  the  utter  silence  of  all  the 
servile  friends  of  oppression,  that  all  the 
charges  alleged  against  this  infamous  new 
Poor-law  Bill  were  none  less  than  true, 
nor  more  than  proved."  He  was,  there- 
fore, bound  to  stand  up  and  meet  the 
most  difficult  of  all  tasks — meet  a  set  of 
vague  generalities  by  specific  answers. 
Now,  first  of  all,  his  noble  Friend  repeated 
the  thousand  times  refuted  assertion  of 
the  unconstitutional  powers  given  by  this 
bill— of  the  dictatorial  office  of  the  Com- 
missioners, who  were  sometimes  called  the 
three  kings,  sometimes  the  three  dictators, 
as  if  kings  were  not  tyrannical  enough — 
sometimes  three  despots,  in  plain  terms 
tyrants — men  who  cared  nothing  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor,  or,  at  least,  whose 
feelings  were  in  the  wrong  direction,  being 
on  behalf  of  the  rich,  and  who  ground  the 
poor  man's  face.  Again,  they  were  de* 
signated  as  '*  secret  tyrants,"  whose  code 
of  laws  no  man  could  discover,  for  they 
had  not  promulgated  it.  The  noble  Earl 
went  so  far,  indeed,  as  to  say,  that  the 
Poor-law  was  an  illegal  act.  He  had  no 
doubt  his  noble  Friend  was  correct,  though 
he  did  not  understand  him.  He  understood 
what  a  bad  Act  was,  what  a  cruel  Act  was, 
he  understood  what  an  oppressive  Act  was, 
he  knew  of  many,  he  opposed  many  ; 
some  he  had  resisted  successfully,  others 
he  had  failed  in  resisting ;  he  always  un- 
derstood what  was  meant  by  them  ;  he 
also  understood  what  an  unconstitutional 
Act  means — it  means  an  Act  contrary  to 
the  general  spirit  of  other  Acts;  but  an 
illegal  Act  passed  his  comprehension  alto- 
gether, because  at  all  events  it  was  law ; 
legal  it  must  be ;  it  might  be  bad  law,  but 
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\  still  it  was  law— nay,  the  very  complaiDt  j  gugpictons.    StroDg  ai  the  noble   Ei 

'  ].  of  hig  noble  Friend  wag,  that  it  was  law ;    views  were  upon  ine  subject,  he  tboi 

I  1 1  ir  it  were  not  law  his  noble  Friend  would    he  should  be    able  to  latlgfy   him,  i 

.1'  have  nothing  to  complain  of.     How  then    under  the  operation  of  the  New  Po«»<- 

1  it  could  be  illegal  he  could  not  undei      "'"   ■        '     '  '  ■        -  *'  - 

heard  nothing  from  hi 


atand.  He  had 
noble  Friend  to  help  him  over  that  diffi- 
culty. The  right  rev.  Prelate  whom  he 
did  not  see  present  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter), 
complained  of  its  being  a  law  that  was 
unconstitutional,  and  that  gave  arbitrary 
powers  to  certain  functionaries  whom  it 
called  into  existence  and  armed  with  those 
powers.  Now  it  was  true  that  be  had  on 
a  former  occasion  accepted  the  challenge 
of  that  right  rev.  Prelate,  and  made  a  sort 
of  assignation  with  him  ;  at  least,  he  cer- 
tainly intimated  to  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
that  he  should  be  here,  and  he  had  hoped 
that  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  who  had 
always  talien  a  prominent  part  in  these 
discuisioDs,  and  who  had  levelled  the 
charge  against  the  Bill  of  conferring  un- 
con  at  i  tut  ion  al  and  tyrannical  powers, 
would  have  been  present  also.  He  had 
pledged  himselfto  show,  that  the  Bill  had 
not  gone  further  than  many  former  Acts, 
that  it  had  not  gone  nearly  bo  far  as  some 
AclB  had  gone,  and  that  all  those  powers 
which  it  gave  were  constitutional,  were 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  our  laws,  and 
were  as  little  liable  to  be  abused  as  any 
human  laws  could  be,  the  eieculion  of 
which  must  needs  be  intrusted  to  human 
hands;  laws,  the  legislation  of  fallible 
beings,  by  fallible  beings  lo  be  carried 
into  effect.  He  was  in  his  place  to  redeem 
that  pledge,  and  he  had  found  one,  and 
only  one,  of  his  antagonists,  his  noble 
Friend  before  him.  Of  his  noble  Friend's 
candour  he  was  well  satisfied  ;  of  his  good 
intentions  Le  was  equally  well  aware.  He 
charged  the  noble  Earl  with  no  impro- 
priety of  conduct— he  knew  the  noble 
Earl's  good  intentions — he  knew  that  ihe 
noble  Earl  had  brought  the  subject  for- 
ward out  of  the  honesty  of  his  heart,  and 
with  the  moat  perfect  good  will  towards 
the  working  classes.  If,  as  in  his  (Lord 
Brougham's)  opinion  they  undoubtedly 
were,  the  noble  Earl's  views  upon  the 
question  were  the  most  incorrect,  the 
most  strangely  erroneous,  the  most  per- 
versely wrong,  the  error  was  in  no  way 
attributable  to  the  noble  Earl's  heart— it 
was  simply  en  error  of  the  head.  That 
was  the  only  kind  of  being  in  the  wrong 
that  he  attributed  to  the  noble  Earl — the 
noble  Earl's  ioteatlong  were  beyond  ill 


Bill  there  had  been  no  ezercise  of  dieti 
rial  power,  no  tyranny,  no  oppreui 
and  further,  that  there  was  notbiDg 
traordinary  or  unconstitutional  in 
powers  conferred  by  the  Act  any  g 
than  there  was  anything  ezlraordinai] 
unconstitutional  in  the  ezercise  of  tl 
powers.  Take,  in  the  first  instance, 
amount  of  patronage  given  by  the 
law.  Was  there  anything  novel,  anytl 
extraordinary,  anything  unconstitntio 
or,  to  use  the  noble  Earl's  own  pbi 
anything  illegal,  either  in  the  amoui 
the  patronage  or  the  manner  in  whic 
was  to  be  bestowed  ?  Act  after  Act  m 
already  be  found  upon  the  Statute-t 
wherein  the  amount  of  patronage  was 
finitely  greater,  and  the  control  over 
exercise  of  it  infinitely  leas.  Act  i 
Act  might  be  found  in  which  fiftydiA 
ofHces,  fifty  different  powers  were  gin 
bodies  of  Commissioners  whow  aatbi 
was  absolute,  and  whose  rule  extends 
things  general  as  well  as  local— ^o  com 
as  well  as  parishes — to  electiooa  u 
as  vestry  meetings.  Then,  as  to  the 
pointment  of  the  commiisioaera.  Wi 
to  be  objected  to  the  commistiooeia  m 
this  Act,  that  they  werd  appointed  ha 
long  or  too  indefinite  a  term  ?  Act  i 
act  might  be  found  in  which  con. 
sioners  vested  with  infinitely  greater 
with  wholly  irresponsible  powerawera 
pointed  for  life.  Tliere  were  the  perot 
Acts  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  of  St. 
eras,  ofSt.  Leonard,  Shoreditch;  allt 
Acts,  applied  to  extensive  and  very  p( 
lous  districts  of  the  metropolis,  gavi 
the  commissioners  appointed  under  t 
very  large  powers,  much  patronage,  | 
authority,  important  duties,  extenaiw 
valuable  influence: — for  how  long 
they  appointed  ?  Every  one  of  the  C 
missioners  appointed  under  tboae 
were  appointed  for  and  during  the  ten 
their  natural  lives.  Was  that  the 
with  the  commissioners  appointed  ill 
the  New  Poor-law  Act?  No;  insteai 
being  appointed  for  life  they  were 
pointed  only  for  fire  years,  and  noi 
the  end  of  a  ghort  time  the  preaent  C 
missioners'  period  of  service  would  exp 
and  their  re-appointment  or  the  appt 
nt  of  their  auccessora  mast  dci 
I     i        upon  the  will  and  the  judgf 
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canvflBRcd;  not  to  men  vliose  word 
concealed,  being  doii«  in  the  dark  tm 
a  corner ;  not  to  mea  whose  condact 
known  to  all  the  couDtry,  not  limited 
particular  parish  in  a  parlicular  diit 
but  known  to  all  the  world,  and  cann 
by  all  mankind;  not  to  men  iiibiec 
Parliament,  and  under  the  Bupennti 
ence  of  the  responsible  advisera  of 
Crown — but  to  twenty-Gve  men  in 
one  class,  and  twenty-five  other 
another  class ;  all  of  whom  were 
ject  to  no  other  control  nor  rei 
sible  to  any  higher  authority  than 
own  will  and  pleasure.  Such  were 
powers  given  by  the  parochial  Ac 
St.  Leonard's,  Shored  itch.  Under 
Act  the  Com  mist  ion  era,  respoastble  t 
one  but  themselves,  had  the  powi 
Tramingdiet  tables  for  the  workhouae, 
of  refusing  relief  out  of  the  workha 
powers  which,  in  the  New  Poor-law 
were  described  as  nOTel,  anbaard  of 
rannical,  despotic,  oppretiive,  and  w1 
unprecedented  in  the  lawa  or  oaagi 
England.  Then  there  wai  tfaa  .  Oi 
Act,  under  which  the  guardiaov  audi 
officers  were  obliged  to  serve  or  tO  I 
certain  penalties.  Suppose  snch  a  n 
sion  to  have  been  made  in  the  New  1 
law  Act,  what  would  have  been  i 
Would  not  men  have  exclaimed,  " 
ever  anything  like  this  tyranny  |  bei 
we,  who  abhor  and  detest  yoar  mat 
obliged,  under  heavy  pensdtiea,  to 
with  ;roa  in  the  exercise  of  powerai 
we  hold  to  be  despotic  and  tyrannici 
well  as  unconstitutional  and  (aa  tba  i 
Earl  said)  illegal."  But  there  waa  no 
arbiirary  enactment  in  the  Poor-law 
Under  the  Oxford  Act  the  ConiiniaH 
or  the  guardians  were  empowerod  la 
up  all  disorderly  persona  and  be| 
Now  beggary  was  said  to  be  poTerty ; 
says  the  noble  Earl,  poverty  by  the  I 
England  has  never  yet  been  treaM 
crime.  Then,  adverting  to  th«  Pm 
Bill  as  discovering,  as  the  nobis 
thinks,  a  new  and  previously  unk 
principle  in  the  laws  of  this  coiinir 
exclaims,  "  What  I  was  there  aver 
thing  like  this  ?  was  there  ever  any 
so  monslroLis,  so  tyrannical  aa 
Why,  under  the  provisions  of  thll 
poverty,  for  the  first  time  in  Englai 


the  Poor-law  Act ;  and  to  examine  upon 
ODlh  llie  witnessess  who  came  to  speak  to 
specific  charges.  That  no  specific  cases 
of  abuse  could  be  proved,  or  even  pro- 
duced, he  was,  perhaps,  not  entitled  ebsa- 
lulely  to  assert ;  but  [his,  at  least,  he 
might  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  it  would 
have  been  much  more  crfdiiable  to  those 
in  that  House  who  opposed  the  measure 
if  they  had  brought  forward  some  specific 
cases,  instead  of  dealing  only  in  vague 
generalities  ;  and  that  it  would  have  been 
infinitely  more  creditable  to  those  who  had 
ventured  out  of  doors,  where  they  could 
not  be  met  by  the  defenders  of  the  measure, 
not  to  have  produced  cases  which  had 
been  adventured  upon,  and  which,  as 
often  aa  ventured  upon,  were  found,  when 
they  came  to  he  sifted,  to  be  utterly  desti- 
tute of  foundation — were  found  without 
one  single  exception  to  crumble  into  dust 
the  moment  an  investigation  was  set  on 
foot.  Before  he  came  to  any  of  the  cases 
which  had  been  so  mentioned  and  so 
proved  to  be  groundless — for,  though  the 
noble  Earl  had  not  much  adverted  to 
them,  they  had  been  made  the  subject  of 
common  talk  and  constant  comment  for 
some  time  past  in  places  where  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  friends  of  the  measure  to 
meet  them  and  put  them  down — before 
he  came  to  these  cases,  for  he  should  feel 
it  his  duty  to  advert  to  some  of  them,  he 
wished  to  otler  a  very  few  observations  in 
reference  to  the  charges  which  had  been 
made  against  the  act  itself.  lie  felt  justi- 
fied in  takiug  that  course,  because  they, 
the  friends  of  the  measure,  had  been 
placed,  not  upon  a  fair  trial,  but  been 
made  subject  to  all  manner  of  attack  and 
misrepresentation  for  months  and  months 
past.  He  availed  himself,  therefore,  of 
the  present  as  the  fittest  and  most  conve- 
nient opportunity  that  had  been  afforded 
of  showing  the  utter  groundlessness  of  the 
thousand-and-one  charges  that  had  been 
brought  not  only  against  the  Act  itself, 
but  against  all  those  by  whom  it  was  sup- 
ported and  defended.  First,  as  to  the  un- 
{.recedenled  nature  of  the  powers  conferred 
by  the  Act,  fas  undertook  to  show,  that  in- 
finitely greater  powers  had  been  conferred 
by  other  Acts.  He  would  mention  to 
their  Lordships  an  Act  giving  infinitely 
greater  powers,  not  to  a  known,  respect- 
able, and  higlily  responsible  body  of  three 
commissioners,  the  limited  number  in- 
creasing the  responsibility  of  each  i  not  to 
men  every  one  of  w*"*"   >cta  must 


treated  like  crime."    But  the  noble 
il         il  for,  •'  Oh."  says  the  O 

an  should  be  found  llu 
k  till  they  have  ratmU 
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the  union ;  which,  if  they  cannot  do,  they 
may  be  kept  to  hard  work  in  the  House  of 
Correction  for  thirty  days."  Now,  as  to 
the  punishment  of  thirty  days'  imprison- 
ment much  perhaps  need  not  be  said ; 
that  may  be  thought  moderate  enough^ 
but  during  the  period  of  imprisonment, 
the  Oxford  Act  directs  that  •*  they  be 
three  times  whipped."  Now,  however, 
it  is  an  unheard  of  thing  that  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  should  say  to  a  man, 
**  You  are  able-bodied,  go  and  work,  or  if 
you  cannotget  work, come  and  take  the  pot 
luck  (as  it  were)  of  the  workhouse,"  being 
as  much  as  to  say,  **  Come  and  be  com- 
fortably lodged,  and  comfortably  clothed, 
and  take  for  your  diet  that  which  our  table 
affords."  This  is  unparalleled  and  unheard 
of;  but  says  the  Oxford  Act — which,  as 
your  Lordships  will  perceive,  is  infinitely 
more  tender,  infinitely  more  merciful  and 
benevolent  in  its  provisions — **  if  any 
man  shall  beg,  being  poor,  he  shall  be 
taken  up  and  compelled  to  work  to  reim- 
burse the  union  ;  and  if  he  cannot  work, 
then  he  shall  be  imprisoned  thirty  days, 
and  during  that  time  be  three  times  whip- 
ped, once  every  ten  days."  Is  this  all,  my 
Lords?  Is  there  no  other  power  given 
under  he  Oxford  Act  by  which  the  work- 
house may  be  supplied  ?  Yes,  there  is  a 
power  unknown  to  our  Act,  unheard  of  in 
our  days — a  power  of  search.  A  power 
to  search  for  the  unhappy,  the  wretched, 
and  the  unfortunate,  and  to  tear  them  off 
to  the  workhouse  without  ceremony  and 
without  inquiry,  as  if  they  were  criminals 
—-a  power  given  in  no  instance  except  for 
the  arrest  of  persons  guilty  of  deep  crime 
or  of  contempt  of  court,  which  is  quasi  a 
crime — a  power  to  break  open  the  outer 
door  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  to 
compel  such  as  were  found  within  them  to 
go  to  the  workhouse,  whether  they  liked  it 
or  not.  That  is  not  all.  I  remember  very 
well  the  late  Sir  James  Graham,  for  many 
years  the  Member  for  Carlisle,  and  who,  on 
account  of  his  great  knowledge  of  the  busi. 
ness  of  Parliament,  introduced  perhaps 
more  private  Bills  than  any  other  man — I 
remember  very  well  his  bringing  in  the  Lin- 
colnshirePoor.law  Bill.  I  remember,  too, 
that  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  having  at  the  mo- 
ment, I  suppose,  nothing  else  to  do,  but 
unwilling,  like  all  great  men,  to  leave  a 
moment  unemployed — I  remember  that 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  having,  perhaps  by 
accident  taken  up  the  Act,  came  forward 
10  oppose  it|  bs^YiDg  discovered ,  at  he 


said,  that  it  gave  a  power  of  whipping? 
How  was  that  objection  met }  Was  any 
wonder  expressed  ?  any  indignation  mani- 
fested ?  Not  at  all.  **  Oh,"  said  the 
supporters  of  the  Bill,  **  this  power  of 
whipping  is  the  commonest  thing  in  the 
world  ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at 
in  that ;  we  can  show  you  precedents ;" 
and  in  a  trice  they  produced  half  a  dozen 
Acts  in  all  of  which  the  overseers  were 
empowered  to  whip  the  poor.  In  short,  it 
was  considered  the  greatest  possible 
prudery  on  the  part  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
to  raise  any  objection  to  so  very  reasonable 
and  so  very  common  an  exercise  of  autho- 
rity. I  only  mention  this  to  show  your 
Lordships  that  when  people  talk  of  the 
tyrannical,  despotic,  oppressive,  and  un- 
precedented powers  conferred  by  the  new 
Act  for  the  amendment  of  the  Poor-law, 
there  is  nothing  in  that  Act  contained  from 
the  first  line  to  the  last  word  of  it,  that  can 
compare  with  the  severities  of  preceding 
measures.  As  a  further  illustration  of 
this  point  I  may  refer  to  what  has  taken 
place  in  some  places  under  Gilbert's  Act, 
which,  as  your  Lordships  will  remember, 
was  passed  in  1782.  Mr.  Hawley,  one 
of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  upon 
visiting  the  workhouse  of  one  of  the 
unions  formed  under  that  Act,  was  struck 
by  hearing  the  clank  of  chains  in  one  of 
the  inner  courts,  and  upon  arriving  at  that 
part  of  the  establishment,  he  actually 
found  persons  pacing  about  the  court, 
manacled,  and  having  fetters  about  their 
ancles.  Expressing  his  astonishment,  and 
inquiring  the  cause  of  this,  the  master 
of  the  workhouse  coolly  replied,  **  We 
find  it  necessary  ;  it  is  impossible  in  any 
other  way  to  prevent  them  breaking 
bounds  and  running  away."  All  this  is  in 
evidence — in  evidence  that  has  been 
printed,  and  to  which  I  would  direct  your 
Lordships'  attention,  but  which  I  will  not 
now  trouble  you  by  reading  at  length. 
But  your  Lordships  will  observe  that 
these  things  cannot  be  done  under  the 
present  law  ;  that  these  things  are  not 
done  under  the  present  law ;  or,  if  done, 
that  they  are  illegal,  though  the  law  itself 
is  not  illegal.  You  will  observe  that  these 
things  are  now  prohibited,  and  if  com- 
mitted are  most  severely  punishable.  I 
think  I  have  now  redeemed  my  pledge 
when  I  told  your  Lordships  I  would  show 
that  the  powers  conferred  by  this  Act 
were  not  unprecedented,  and  that  they 
were  not  more  tyrannicali  more  despotic. 
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or  more  oppressive  than  the  powers  which, 
under  other  Acts,  had  existed  long  before. 
If  it  were  necessary,  I  could  enter  into  a 
multitude  of  details  in  further  illustration 
of  this  point,  but  I  think  I  have  stated 
enough  to  convince  your  Lordships  that 
the  measure  is  not  so  terribly  despotic  as 
it  has  been  represented  to  be,  and  that  it 
does  not  deal  with  the  poor  with  half  the 
severity  that  other  Acts  have  done.    I  say 
that  this  Act,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  confers  not  one  harsh,  not  one  cruel, 
not  one  oppressive  or  despotic    power, 
either  upon  the  Commissioners  or   the 
Assistant-commissioners,  upon  the  board 
of   guardians  or   the    relieving    officers. 
Then,  my  noble  Friend  dwells  at  length 
upon  the  great  hardship  of  there  being  no 
out-door  relief.     My  Lords,  there  is  not 
a  more  ordinary,  but  there  is  not  at  the 
same  time  a  more  inexcusable,  misrepre- 
sentation than  that  of  the  total  refusal  of 
out-door  relief.     I  assert,    that  the  Act 
does  not  prohibit  out-door  relief.  Further, 
I  affirm,   that   the  Commissioners   have 
never  prohibited  out- door  relief.  I  venture 
to  assert,  and    I  challenge  contradiction 
to  the  assertion,  that  all  the   boards  of 
guardians,    all    the    Assistant-commissi- 
oners,    all  the    relieving   officers    have 
allowed,  do  continue  to  allow,  and  must 
if  they  act  up  to  the  provisions  of  the  sta- 
tute,   continue  freely  to  allow  out-door 
relief.  One  sort  of  out-door  relief,  I  admit 
they  do  not  allow  as  a  general  rule  ;  but 
even  to  that  there  are  exceptions.     Able- 
bodied  workmen,  men  who  could  work  if 
there  were  work  for  them  to  do,  and  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the 
fact  always  turns  out  that  there  is  work 
to  be  had  if  the  men  choose  to  ask  for  it, 
—but  *'  those  who  seek  not,  neither  shall 
they  find ;"  these  men,  I  admit,  are  refused 
out-door  relief;  but  they  are  offered  the 
relief  of  the  workhouse  if  they  choose  to 
enter  it.     But  the  aged, — and  here  I  com- 
plain, as  I  have  just  reason  to  do,  of  the 
gross  and  fraudulent  misrepresentations, 
misrepresentations  amounting  to  falsehood 
and  utter  fabrications,  which  I  have  seen, 
and  seen  with  amazement,  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Commissioners,  the  boards  of  guar- 
dians,   and   the  rt^lieving  officers,    with 
respect  to  the  troutment  of  the  aged  and 
infirm  poor.     1  have  seen  it  stated  that 
they  will  not  give  to  the  Ag«d  out-door 
relief,  but  compel  them  in  every  instance 
to  come  into  the  workhouse.    That  state- 
ment is  utterly  unfounded,  utterly  untrue. 


If  persons  be  infirm,  be  it  ftom  ditetse  or 
natural  malformation,  or incaptcityt  bodily 
or  mental,  or  from  the  advance  of  jetn 
and  the    decrepitude  of  old  age,    they 
receive  under  this  Act  oot-door  relief; 
aye,  and  receive  it  more  certainly  ihaD  if 
the  Act  had  not  been  passed.     Id  aone 
cases  the  relief  administered   under  the 
Act  has  gone  even  further ;  for  so  great 
has  been  the  desire  of  the  Commiaalo«en 
and  of  the  board  of  guardians  not  to  hold 
too  tight  the  power  of  refusing  oot-door 
relief,  that  when  an  able-bodied  man  hat 
been  in  some  such  situation  aa  thia    aay 
a  healthy  man  of  five-and-thirly  veara,  bal 
burdened  with  two  or  three  chifdren  who 
are  labouring  under  some  natural  infir* 
mity,    such  as  deafness,    dombneaa,  or 
blindness — in  such  cases  the  Coomiiaii- 
oners  have  acted  upon  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  equitable  conatmctioii  of 
the  word  **  infirm"  as  employed  in   the 
act,    and  have  given   to  such   peraom^ 
though  able-bodied  and  not  aged,  ont^ 
door  relief  in  consideration  of  the  infirmity 
of  their  family.    Then  hare  I  not  a  right 
to  complain  of  the  statementa  that  hava 
been  made? — have  I  not  a  right  to 
whether  a  misrepresentation   more 
or  more  foul  could  possibly  be  fancied'^ 
could  possibly  be  conjured  up  in  the  faa^ 
gination  of  any  man  than  that  out*door 
relief  was  never  given,  and  that  the*  aged 
and  in  firm-were  compelled  to  betake  tbem- 
selves  to  the  workhouse.     I  have  hiliieiti 
passed  over  the  subject  of  medical  ralia( 
because  my  noble  Friend  layay  ho  ahaB 
reserve     it    for    the    neitt    head  of  Us 
series    of    lectures.      I     therefoie,  vil 
pass  it  over  also,  only  obaerring  l^^Ai 
way — and  the  observation  appliea  to  the 
whole  subject  of  the  medical  relief  admi- 
nistered under  the  Act— that  I  havo-nat 
observed  the  complaints  upon  thia  heatta 
come  from  the  poor  themseUea^  bat -ftom 
the  medical  men  who  are   reqoind  to 
attend  them.    The  medical  men  mrtainly 
appear  to  be  very  sensitive  upon  tha  oak- 
ject,  infinitely  more  sensitive  than  tl^rir 
patients  ;  for  it  will  be  found  thnn  Aom 
who  have  inquired,  or  from    thoaa  irha 
have  been  engaged  in  admioiateriaiK  ika 
Act,    that  the  medical   aasiatanoe 
afforded,  is  infinitely  better^  infinitdT 
certain,  and  infinitely  more  lepriar^ 
it  was  previous  to  the  p^^Mog  of  tha 
law.    It  is  that,  indeed,  that  tha 
men  complain  of.    They  can  no 
draw  their  money    for    loing 
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Uuder  the  operation  of  the  existing  law, 
they  roust  work  for  their  pay  ;  therefore, 
they  say,  '*  the  pay  is  too  liitle,  and  the 
work  too  much/'  However  that,  may 
be,  certain  it  is,  that  since  the  new  law 
has  come  into  force,  more  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  way  of  affording  medi* 
cal  relief  to  the  poor  than  was  ever  done 
under  the  old  system.  Allowances,  large 
and  liberal,  have  always,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  been  made  by  the  boards  of  guar- 
dians, with  the  entire  approval  of  the 
Commissioners,  both  assistant  and  cen- 
tral, in  cases  where  weakness  or  infirmity 
have  required  the  substitution  of  better 
food.  In  all  such  cases,  a  generous  diet 
(to  use  the  medical  phrase)  has  been 
allowed,  meat  far  beyond  the  ordinary 
rules  of  diet,  has  been  given,  and  in 
many  unions,  wine  to  a  very  large  extent 
has  been  administered.  Here  only,  let 
us  pause  for  a  moment  to  ask  whether  it 
be  fair  that  those  who  have  so  exerted 
themselves,  who,  under  the  guidance  of 
such  kindly  feelings  towards  their  poorer 
fellow  creatures,  have  shown  themselves  so 
little  regardful  of  expense  or  cost— whether 
it  be  fair  to  them  to  reiterate  day  after 
day  the  cry  of  their  starving,  grinding, 
oppressing,  and  imprisoning  the  poor,  and 
of  withholding  from  them  all  those  medi- 
cal comforts  which  (above  all  things)  under 
the  old  system  they  had  enjoyed.  Is 
this  fair  when  it  is  found  that  under  the 
new  law  the  poor  have  incontestably  more 
of  medical  comfort,  that  larger  sums  by  a 
great  deal  are  expended  upon  them,  that 
better  and  more  regular  attendance  is  se- 
cured to  them,  and  that  in  no  one  single 
instance  has  a  case  been  specified  in 
which  there  has  been  any  defect  in  the 
medical  attendance  in  any  one  workhouse, 
in  any  one  union  throughout  the  country. 
I  will  not  pursue  this  point  further,  but 
allow  me  to  ask  whether  the  tone  which 
has  been  adopted  by  some  men  upon  this 
and  other  subjects  connected  with  the  new 
law  is  a  wholesome  or  a  proper  tone — is 
it  a  tone  that  can  in  any  way  tend  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  people,  or  to 
place  them  in  a  better  situation  ?  Does  it 
tend  to  reconcile  men's  minds  to  a  law  to 
say  that  that  law  is  a  bad  law,  an  uncon- 
stitutional law,  a  law  which  (to  use  the 
phrase  employed  by  the  noble  Earl)  did 
not  deserve  to  be  called  a  law  ?  Why, 
then,  did  you  not  bring  in  a  bill  to  have 
it  repealed  ?  Instead  of  night  after  night 
coining  down  here  with  charges  which  yon 


will  not  specify,  or  attacks  upon  indivi- 
duals whom  you  will  not  name — instead 
of  coming  forward  with  statements  of 
abuses  in  places  which  you  will  not  ven- 
ture to  point  out,  not  even  so  far  as  to 
mention  the  county  in  which  they  might 
be  found — instead  of  doing  this,  why  did 
ypu  not  come  forward  boldly  and  man- 
fully, and  demand  the  total  repeal  of  the 
whole  measure?  But  you  have  shrunk 
from  that  plain,  intelligible,  and  manly 
course  ;  night  after  night  you  have  put 
forward  your  unsupported  statements — 
night  after  night  you  have  endeavoured  to 
excite  a  prejudice  against  the  act  and 
against  those  by  whom  it  has  been  admi- 
nistered ;  but  now  when  the  hour  of  trial 
is  come — when  those  whom  vou  have  at- 
tacked, in  doors  and  out  of  aoors,  in  your 
daily  journals,  in  your  occasional  publica- 
tions, in  your  public  meetings  and  your 
declamatory  speeches  for  the  last  six 
months — when  these  men  come  forward 
to  meet  the  charges  you  have  brought 
against  them  in  places  and  at  times  when 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  reply- 
when  these  men  enter  the  arena  and  defy 
you  to  the  proof,  then  you  wrap  yourselves 
up  in  vague  generalities, -talking  at  ran- 
dom of  Mr.  Pitt— of  the  **  pilot  that  wea- 
thered the  storm,''  ballasting  the  ship,  by 
the  by,  with  500,000,000/.  of  debt,  with- 
out which  valuable  ballast  the  poor  would 
have  found  better  employment ;  when  the 
hour  of  trial  comes  you  wrap  yourselves 
up  in  these  fruitless,  vain,  inapplicable 
generalities,  and  leave  us  to  guess,  to  beat 
the  wind,  and  to  conjecture  in  the  best 
way  we  can,  what  the  charge  is  upon 
which,  without  being  tried,  we  have  been 
condemned  in  the  face  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  noble  Earl  is  not  the  only  per- 
son who  has  done  these  things ;  but  he, 
I  am  bound  to  say,  pure  as  his  motives 
may  be,  holds  a  very  high  place  amongst 
those  who  in  Parliament  have  assisted^ 
encouraged,  backed,  and  comforted,  the 
evil-doers  out  of  doors.  I  have  said,  that 
wherever  a  charge  has  been  made,  if  it 
were  specific  it  has  generally  been  re- 
futed ;  certainly  in  every  instance  an  im- 
mediate investigation  has  been  undertaken 
and  great  readiness  manifested  to  ascer- 
tain the  correctness  of  every  particular  of 
the  charge.  I  will  give  your  Lordships  a 
sample  of  the  candour  and  fairness  with 
which  the  Commissioners  have  demeaned 
themselves ;  and  of  the  readinea  and 
promptitude  with  which  they  htfe  chal* 
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Icnged  investigation  wherever  an  instance 
of  abuse  has  been  referred  to.     A  reve- 
rend gentleman,  whom  I  will  name  if  any 
body  wishes  me  to  do  so,  though  the  cir- 
cumstances  I  am  about  to  mention  re- 
dound so  little  to  his  credit  that  I  think 
\our  Lordships  would  rather    his    name 
should  be  kept  back — a  reverend  gentlft- 
roan,  a  minister,  as  I  understand,  of  the 
established  church,  was  addressed  by  the 
Commissioners  on  the  11th  of  February, 
1837,  in  consequence  of  his  having  stated 
in  a  letter  to  which  his  name  was  attached, 
a  melancholy  story  of  the  excessive  cruel 
treatment  of  a  poor  cripple  and  his  mother 
in  an  union  workhouse.     Mr.  Chadwick, 
the  very  able  and  intelligent  secretary  to 
the  Commissioners,  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  reverend  gentleman  in  consequence  of 
that  statement,  requesting  to  be  informed 
of  the  workhouse   in  which  the  alleged 
mal-trcatmcnt  had  occurred,  and   giving 
an  assurance  that  the  fullest  investigation 
should  be  made.     All  that  Mr.  Chadwick 
entreated   was,  that  the  reverend  gentle- 
man would  state  where  he  got  his  infor- 
mation, what  the  name  of  the  parties  were, 
and  in  what  part  of  the  kingdom  the  cir- 
cumstance had  occurred.     No  reply  was 
condescended  to  be  given  to  that  most 
reasonable   request.    This  information    1 
had  direct  from  the  board  of  Commis- 


sioners. 

Earl  Stanhope  thought,  perhaps,  he 
might  save  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
some  trouble  by  stating  that  an  answer 
had  been  given  to  that  letter.  He  could 
show  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  the 
reply  in  print. 

Lord  Brougham  :  No  direct  reply  was 
sent  to  the  Commissioners.  These  are 
the  Commissioners  own  words,  'Mhe  Com- 
missioners received  no  reply  to  the  said 
letter."  [Earl  Stanhope :  But  a  reply 
has  been  printed.]  If  so,  it  must  be  a 
reply  which  was  never  sent  directly  to  the 
Commissioners,  for  the  Commissioners 
complain  that  no  answer  was  sent  to 
them.  But  I  go  to  another  case.  A  gal- 
lant Officer  had  stated  some  very  gross 
cases  of  misconduct  and  abuse  as  having 
happened  in  the  Bourn  union,  of  which 
the  gallant  Officer,  being  chairman  of  the 
bench  of  magistrates  and  also  of  the 
quarter  sessions,  was  ex-officio  one  of 
the  guardians.  When  serious  state- 
ments were  made  from  such  a  quarter, 
it  was  very  natural  for  the  guar- 
dians to   feel  alarmed   at  them.      They 


accordingly  wrote  a  letter  to  tl 
gallant  Officer,  begging  of  him  in  ^ 
civil  terms  to  enter  a  little  into  particulai 
The  letter  ran  in  these  terms:— 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  address  you,  by_( 
rection  of  the  board  of  guardians  of  this  vmit 
requesting  you  will  furnish  me,  for  th 
information,  with  the  names  and  parishes 
the  parties  whose  cases  you  are  reported^ 
have  brought  before  the  public,  at  a  meet! 
lately  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tare 
London,  as  the  board  are  led  to  infer,  from  I 
whole  tenour  of  the  pubHshed  report,  that  t 
cases  referred  to  are  supposed  to  haTO  oco 
red  in  this  union.  I  am  further  directed 
inform  you,  that  it  is  the  anxious  wish  of 
board  to  furnish,  on  their  part,  everv  exfdla 
tion  on  this  or  any  similar  occasion. ' 

The  answer  was  this : — 

<'  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  y< 
letter  of  the  22nd  instant,  but  I  must  dec! 
giving  any  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  bo 
of  guardians  at  Bourn.  I  feel  there  would 
no  end  to  this  subject  if  I  was  to  enter  i 
explanation  with  every  board  of  guardian 
whom  I  may  allude  when  expressing  my  \ 
like  of  the  New  Poor-law.  At  the  same  ti 
I  thank  those  at  Bourn  for  the  offer  of  ex] 
nation  on  their  part,  which  I  will  avail  m] 
of,  when  I  see  occasion.'' 

So  that  the  logic  of  the  gallant  OS 
was  this : — "  I  charge  a  board  of  gi 
dians,  to  which  I  belong  myself,  of  wl 
ex  officio  I  am  a  permanent  mem! 
they  write  to  me  for  particulars,  and 
press  a  desire  to  enter  into  an  ioveati 
tion  of  the  matter ;  I  receive  their  lei 
and  1  say,  *  Oh,  it  would  be  an  end 
job  if  I  were  to  enter  into  an  explana 
with  every  board  of  guardians  to  when 
may  allude  when  expressing  my  dislik 
the  New  Poor-law  Bill.' ''  Such  waa 
logic  of  the  gallant  Officer,  totally  fof 
ting  that  the  circumstances  under  wi 
he  had  been  called  upon  to  explain  by 
Bouru  board. of  guardians  were  ent 
different  from  any  others  that  could  | 
sibly  occur  in  which  he  was  himacdf  < 
cerned,  because  the  circumstances  y 
these  .'--The  gallant  Officer  had  inpii| 
the  conduct  of  a  board  of  guardians  ; 
to  whom  he  lived.  Now,  he  could 
live  near  to  every  board  of  g^aid 
Again  ;  he  had  impugned  the  condw 
a  board  of  guardians  of  which  he  wns  I 
self  ex  officio  a  member,  being  the  d 
man  of  the  bench  of  magistratei  and  o 
quarter  sessions.  Now,  he  could  no 
chairman  of  the  bench  of  magiatmtea 

of  the  quarter  sessions  of  eyery  dittrii 
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the  country  and  community— could  not 
be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  board  of 
guardians  in  every  union  in  the  country. 
Therefore,  what  mischief  or  inconvenience 
he  could  sustain  from  answering  the  letter 
of  the  Bourn  board  of  guardians,  where 
the  whole  matter  would  have  begun  and 
ended,  I  confess  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
understand.  I  might  mention  many  other 
cases  in  which  there  has  been  a  similar 
reluctance  to  enter  into  particulars ;  but  I 
confine  myself  to  a  few.  There  is  one 
case,  however,  to  which  I  must  allude, 
which  has  been  especially  mentioned — 
mentioned  in  very  strong  terms,  and  it 
was,  no  doubt,  of  a  very  touching  nature. 
It  was  published  in  a  newspaper,  and  the 
editor  of  the  newspaper  said  he  had  it 
from  a  very  old  and  valuable  correspond- 
ent, who  had  never  deceived  him  before. 
As  soon  as  the  publication  appeared,  a 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  editor  request- 
ing that  this  old  and  valuable  corre- 
spondent might  be  made  known,  as  there 
was  no  truth  whatever  in  the  statement  he 
had  made.  The  editor  declined  to  do  this, 
but  said  he  would  make  inquiry  of  his 
correspondent,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
a  very  civil  answer  appeared,  couched  in 
something  like  these  terms : — **  Our  old 
and  valuable  correspondent,  who  never 
deceived  us  before,  being  unable  or  un- 
willing to  substantiate  his  charge,  we  have 
no  objection  to  make  the  amende  honor- 
able,  and  to  publish  a  contradiction  of  the 
charge."  Very  well;  but  how  did  they 
do  it  ?  The  original  charge  was  headed, 
"  Horrible  Atrocity,"  and  was  printed 
throughout  in  a  large  type,  and  placed  in 
a  prominent  part  of  the  newspaper.  Not 
so  the  contradiction.  That,  modestly, 
retiringly,  like  a  sensitive  plant  shrinking 
from  the  touch,  fled  into  a  remote,  obscure, 
humble,  sequestered  corner,  and  there  by 
the  fair  river  of  print  that  traversed  all  the 
margin-valley,  there  it  lingered  unheeded, 
unseen,  and  wasting  on  desert  air  that 
sweetness  of  truth  which  for  the  first  time 
it  introduced  upon  the  subject.  In  the 
month  of  July  last,  a  gentleman  very  well 
known  in  Yorkshire,  paraded  a  letter  in 
the  newspapers,  in  which  some  strong 
assertions  were  made  with  respect  to  the 
working  of  the  New  Poor-law  Bill.  The 
editor  of  the  newspaper  had  no  blame  in 
this,  except  that  he  might  have  inquired 
a  little  more  accurately  as  to  the  means  of 
information  possessed  by  his  correspondent. 
The  statement  published  ia  the  newspa* 
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pers  on  the  lllh  of  July  last,  was  in  these 
terms : — 

''  A  clergyman,  a  neighbour  of  mine,  told 
me  the  other  day,  that  two  friends  of  his  from 
Cambridge  had  told  him  the  following  anec- 
dote :  At  a  union  workhouse  iu  that  neigh« 
bourliood,  a  labourer,  his  wife,  and  children, 
had  been  confined ;  they  were,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  separated.  The  poor  fellow  was  at  last 
tired  out ;  he  was  *  tested,'  as  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  would  term  it.'' 

I  dare  say  my  noble  Friend  never  made 
use  of  such  an  expression.  But  the 
statement  continues: — 

'^  At  length  he  thought  he  had  better  be 
half-starved  at  liberty  than  half-staryed  in 
prison.  He  gave  notice  to  the  govern  r  that 
he,  his  wife,  and  children  would  leave,  and 
that  he  would  try  to  obtain  work.  The 
governor  said, '  You  cannot  take  your  wife  out, 
you  and  your  children  may  go.' — *  Not  take 
my  wife ! '  exclaimed  the  poor  man,  why  not  V 
— '  We  buried  her  three  weeks  ago,'  replied 
the  gaoler." 

Now  he  must  say,  (the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  continued,)  that  a  more  shocking 
story  than  that,  if  it  were  true,  could  not 
possibly  be  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  the  public.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it 
was  not  very  likely  that  a  man  confined  in 
the  same  workhouse  with  his  wife,  and  se- 
parated from  her  only  during  the  night, 
should  be  ignorant  of  her  death  three  weeks 
after  it  had  occurred ;  but  the  fact  was 
that  the  statement  was  not  true.  How- 
ever, it  had  the  effect  of  causing  an  im- 
mediate inquiry  to  be  made,  and  the  result 
of  the  inquiry  was,  in  every  respect,  simi- 
lar to  that  which  had  been  obtained  in 
every  other  instance,  where  similar  state- 
ments and  similar  charges  had  been  made. 
In  reply  to  an  interruption  from  the  Earl 
of  Radnor,  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
stated,  that  he  was  alluding  to  a  state- 
ment which  had  been  put  forward  by  Mr. 
Oastler,  the  gentleman  who  had  contested 
the  representation  of  Huddersfield,  and 
who,  though  mistaken  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Poor-law  bill,  he  believed,  at  heart,  to 
be  an  exceedingly  humane,  and  benevo- 
lent man.  The  inquiry  in  this  instance, 
as  in  all  the  previous  instances,  ended  in 
the  Commissioners  being  referred  from  one 
person  to  another,  and  from  one  place  to 
another,  until  at  last  it  turned  out  that  the 
circumstance  complained  of  had  not  taken 
place  either  in  the  county  of  Cambridge 
or  its  neighbourhood.  The  Commission- 
ers reported  to  Lord  John  Russell  that  all 
the  answer  which  they  had  been  able  tQ 
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receive  was,  "  ihe  report  was  origrnally 
communicated  to  some  friends  of  a  gentle- 
man at  HiiddenfielJ,  named  Kettlewell, 
hy  a  person  in  Lepton,  near  Hudderfield, 
who,  being  further  questioned,  saya,  he 
beard  it  from  his  brother,  to  whom  it  had 
been  related  by  a  pauper,  who  said  he  had 
been  in  the  same  house,  but  whose  name 
and  abode  he  confessed  he  did  not  Itnow." 
So  that  there  was  a  statement  made  to 
one  person  by  another  person,  not  named, 
who  had  it  from  his  brother,  not  oamed, 
to  whom  it  had  been  told  by  a  pauper, 
whose  name  and  abode  were  not  known. 
Certainly,  very  satisfactory  authority.  And 
on  such  authority  had  the  new  Poor-law 
been  condemned !  The  fact  was,  that 
there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  all  the 
statements  which  had  been  made  against 
the  measure  ;  there  was  not  a  shadow 
of  evidence  in  support  of  those  statements. 
Undoubtedly,  there  was  no  lack  of  asser- 
tion ;  there  was  no  deficiency  of  vitupera- 
tJon.  Therewastio  lack  of  censure,  of  re- 
prehension of  the  system,  and  of  those  by 
whom  it  was  conducted  ;  ay,  of  vehement, 
furious,  blood-lhirsty  censure  and  repre- 
hension ;  and  that,  not  by  laymen,  but  by 
ministers  of  the  gospel  of  peace.  He  was 
persuaded  that  he  should  petrify  their 
Lordships  by  that  which  he  nas  about  to 
atate.  It  was  difScult  to  believe,  that  any 
being  in  a  human  form,  could  utter  such 
sentiments  in  such  language  as  had  been 
tittered  by  a  clergyman,  not  of  the  Church 
of  England,  certainly,  but  by  a  clergyman, 
the  rev.  Mr,  Stephens,  at  a  meeting  held 
at  Hartsteadmoor,  to  petition  for  the  re- 

Ceal  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act,  and 
ad  been  thus  described  in  a  Leeds  paper  : 
—"Stephens  then  read  extracts  from 
Magna  Charta,  and  said,  that  if  it  had 
been  passed  without  blood,  it  should  be 
reinstated  without  blood ;  but  if  blood 
had  been  shed,  blood  should  not  be  want- 
ing to  bring  it  back  again.  Sooner  than 
sit  down  with  this  bill  they  would  light  up 
the  tocsin  of  anarchy."  Light  up  the  toc- 
sin of  anarchy  !  The  reverend  gentleman 
seemetTto  consider  a  tocsin  to  be  a  torch. 
He  had  probably  heard  of  "  bell,  book, 
and  candle,"  and  had  confounded  the  first 
and  the  last.  He  then  proceeded — "  they 
would  light  up  the  tocsin  of  anarchy,  and 
the  glory  of  England  should  depart.  Sooner 
than  suffer  his  wife  or  child  to  be  torn  from 
him,  he  would  plunge  a  dagger  into  the 
heart  of  the  man  who  attempted  it.  They 
were  not  there  10  reawa  or  to  argue,  oi  to 


amplify  on  the  queition,  but  tbej  wem  de- 
termined not  to  have  the  bill  sttbar  ia 
whole  or  in  part,  either  in  principle  or  ia 
practice,  eitner  in  its  head  or  in  its  tail. 
They  would  neither  have  the  ating  in  ill 
tail,  nor  the  teeth  in  ita  jawa,  but  iher 
would  plunge  a  aword  into  the  entrula, 
and  dig  a  pit  as  deep  as  hell,  and  oat  of 
the  Whig  filth  and  rottenneti,  and  detest- 
able anddamnabledoctrineiandpiectieea, 
they  would  tumble  it  all  into  the  pH.  Be 
would  never  pay  any  taiei  towards  tbat 
bill.  If  it  was  to  be  the  law,  he  woold  be 
outlawed,  and  if  it  was  to  he  a  law  fiirtbe 
poor,  then  he  would  say,  by  the  Ood  who 
made  the  poor,  there  should  be  no  law  Cm 
the  rich."  At  another  meeting*,  the  aaiM 
reverend  gentleman  was  ihui  reported  :«- 
"  He  said  what  he  did  not  from  the  impdae 
or  whim  of  the  moment,  for  he  knew  thtie 
was  a  Government  spy  in  the  room,  md  if 
he  did  not  take  the  words  doirn,  he  knew 
they  would  appear  in  the  public  prew  ud 
that  Lord  John  Russell  would  hare  the 
opportunity  of  aeeing  them.  He  would 
say,  let  them  have  no  factories'  regulatioa 
bill  alone,  they  must  fight  for  both  biUa  at 
once.  If  they  would  not  grant  them,  he 
would  say,  '  down  with  the  mills.'  "  Oa 
another  occasion,  the  same  indiridnal 
talked  of  those  "institutions  tvhich  wen 
once  the  pride  of  the  country,  the  eavy  of  • 
surrounding  nations,  and  the  adminmM 
of  the  world,"  as  having  "  been  deetroyed 
by  the  infernal  Poor-law  bill  and  ita  fiaed- 
ish  supporters."  "  I  ask,"  (aid  the  miH" 
end  gentleman,  "the  rich  to  pause;  I  aak^ 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  law  io  Maw> 
Chester  ?  If  you  receive  it,  you 
up  the  Book  of  God  from  your  p 
the  prayer-book  from  yoar  rrnilinr  ifnah  i  ' 
they  cannot  stand  together;  for  the  4er3 
is  not  more  opposed  to  the  Almightj  tT 
is  the  new  Poor-law  to  his  bolywoL_ 
Surely  such  language  as  thai,  ottered  bf  a  ' 
Christian  clergyman,  if  not  actually  fc* 
phemous,  was  m  the  highest  degree  q  ' 
and  irreverent.  Tha  reverend  g^i" 
proceeded  to  say—"  And  there  ia  i 
old  law,  which  declares  ihtt  no  i 
felon  for  taking  that  which  he   ■ 

satisfy  his  hunger."    There  never  v 

such  law.  There  might  be  extetinatii 
circumstances  in  a  robbery,  but  a  robbi 
was  always  a  punishable  act.  After  ( 
claiming,  "  I  tell  Lord  John  that  the  Po( 
law  is  the  law  of  devils,  and  that  it  o 
to  be,  and  will  be  resisted  to  death ; " 
after  utteriog  a  great  deal  more  oF  i 
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inflammatory  matter,  Mr.  Stephens  went 
on — "  In  my  town  of  Ashton — *'  He  knew 
Ashton.  It  was  an  extensive  place.  The  in- 
habitants were  very  ingenious  and  industri- 
ous, but  they  were  very  excitable.  And,  as 
he  had  already  observed,  most  excitement 
existed  against  the  new  Poor -law  where  it 
was  least  known.    ''  In  my  town  of  Ashton, 
said  Mr.  Stephens,  **  when  March  comes  we 
are  determined  on  our  course.      Let  the 
man  who  dare  do  it  accept  the  office  of 
guardian,  we  are  determined  '  an  eye  for 
an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,'  man  for  man. 
It  shall  be  blood  for  blood,  so  help  us 
God  and  our  country."     Now  he  would 
ask  their  Lordships  if  he  had  been  guilty 
of  any  exaggeration  when  he  said,  that 
the  language  which  he  was  about  to  quote 
would  make  their  blood  run  cold  ?     Such 
gross  misrepresentations  both  of  the  prin- 
ciple and  of  the  details  of  the  law  were 
most  reprehensible,  proceeding  from  any 
man,  still  more  were  they  reprehensible 
when  the  speaker  clothed  his  sentiments 
in  language  such  as  no  human  lips  ought 
to  utter ;  above  all  were  they  reprehen- 
sible when  such  gross  misrepresentations, 
expressed  in  such  terms,  proceeded  from 
a  minister  of  the  gospel   of  peace,  who 
borrowed  his  illustrations  from  the  bible, 
the  reading  desk,  and  the  pulpit ;  who  with 
abominable  profanity  perverted   the  doc- 
trine of  •*  peace  on  earth  and  good-will 
towards  men"  to  the  vile  purpose  of  ex- 
citing his  hearers  to  riot,  insurrection,  and 
bloodshed ;  and  who,  as  in  religious  mat- 
ters his  influence  might,  perhaps,  be  great, 
no  doubt  hoped  that  in  secular  affairs  that 
influence  would  not  be  small.     One  writer 
in  a  provincial  journal  described  the  poor- 
law  commission  as  *'  a  cruel  Cerberus ;  a 
three-headed  monster ;  a  devil  king  over 
the  inmates  of  the  national  prison  :**  and 
a  gentleman,  whose  name  it  was   unne- 
cessary to  mention,  in  language  at  least 
not  inferior  in  violence  to  any  which  he 
had  hitherto  quoted,  uttered  the  following 
sentiments : — "  He  would  consider  him- 
self  disgraced   if  he  had   travelled  200 
miles  for  so  paltry  and  ridiculous  a  pur- 
pose as  petitioning  what  was  called  the 
Parliament,  and  recommended  the  meet- 
ing so  to  act  as  to  bring  the  Parliament 
on  its  knees  before  them,  by  standing  with 
the  petition  in  one  hand  and  a  pistol  in 
the  other,  the  finger  holding  the  trigger 
to  assist  the  petition/'     If  any  of  these 
misguided  individuals^  after  hearing  these 
abominable  doctrinety   couched  in  such 


abominable  language — after  hearing  from 
his  spiritual  instructor  that  it  should  be 
"blood  for  blood"— after   hearing    from 
another,  but  a  temporal  adviser,  that  he 
ought   to  apply  to    Parliament  **  with  a 
petition  in  one  hand  and  a  pistol  in  the 
other/'  were  to  commit  some  atrocious 
outrage,  the  crime  could  hardly  be  called 
his.       My   Lords    (continued   the   noble 
and  learned  Lord),  I  have   great  confi- 
dence in  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  for  I  have  long  known  and 
admired   their  character.     1   know  their 
instinctive  love  of  the  law,  and  the  horror 
with  which  they  shrink  from  any  breach 
of  it.     I  know  that  they  may  be  treated 
with  great  cruelty,  that  they  be  subjected 
to  great  oppression,  that  they  may  be  most 
deeply  wounded   and    tortured    in    their 
most    tender    feelings,    without    even    a 
murmur,   or,   at  least,  without  lifting  a 
hand   in    violation  of  the  law.     That  is 
what  I  know  of  the  people  from  my  own 
observation  of  them.     I  respect  their  loy- 
alty, I  respect  their  kind  and  peaceful  dis- 
position, I  respect  their  almost  invincible 
repugnance  to  any  infringenoent  or  breach, 
of  the  law.     It  is,   therefore,  my  Lords, 
that  [  feel  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
good  conduct  of  the  people,  that  I  feel  the 
utmost  confidence  in  their  disposition  not 
to  violate  the  law.     But,  my  Lords,  if  I 
am  so  sanguine  in  my  expectations  of  the 
good  conduct  of  the  people  that  I  do  not 
apprehend    that    any   evil    consequences 
will  result  from  incitements  such  as  those 
which  I  have  been  reading,  to  your  Lord- 
ships, I  am  sure  it  is  not  because  I  believe 
that  no  pains  have  been  taken  to  produce 
those  evil  consequences !  it  is  not  because 
I  believe  that  the  persons  to  whom  I  have 
been  referring  have  not  done  their  best  to 
induce  the  people  to  violate  the  law,  to 
induce  the  people  to  depart  from  their 
usual  peaceful  habits ;  it  is  not  because  I 
do  not  think  that  such  was  the  intention 
of  the  wretches  who  attempted  to  practise 
upon  the  people ;  but  because  I  depend  on 
the  honesty  and  good  feelings  founded  on 
the  intelligence  of  the  people  themselves. 
But  what  will  the  people  of  England  say 
generally,  when  they  become  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  it  is  just  in  proportion 
as  the  inhabitants  of  any  district  know 
nothing  of  this  law  that  they  express  their 
dissatisfaction  with  it ;  that  wherever  the 
provisions  of  the  law  are    not  applied | 
there   the  greatest  efforts   are  made  to 
excite  a  ferment  against  it ;  and  that,  on 
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the  contrary,  just  in  proportion  as  the  law 
i>  tried  it  makes  frienilg,  and  day  after 
day  converts  those  who  were  in  the  first 
instance  luspicio us  and  jealous,  into  it«  ad- 
mirers and  supporters  ?  My  Lords,  when 
the  people  of  England  come  to  reflect 
updn  this  fact,  1  am  convinced  that  their 
good  sense,  that  their  rational  habits,  that 
their  peaceful  dispositions,  will  act  as 
perfect  safeguards  to  them  against  the 
false,  misguided,  and  slanderous  accusers 
of  the  law.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  these 
men  have  had  their  day.  I  trust,  that 
henceforward  their  misrepresentations  will 
be  refuted  as  soon  as  they  are  uttered. 
There  is  one  thing  also  which  I  will  ven- 
ture in  addition  to  say,  that  as  there  is  no 
one  of  the  charges  made  against  the  new 
system  to  which  the  old  system  was  not 
subject  in  a  tenfold  degree,  so  there  are, 
in  many  cases,  no  abuses  even  alleged 
against  the  new  system  which  kind  of 
abuses  were  not  everywhere  found  abun- 
dantly to  exist  in  the  old.  Of  all  those 
scenes  which  it  wrung  our  hearts  to  con- 
template five  years  ago,  none  are  any 
longer  to  be  found.  I  can  no  longer  tell 
your  Lordships  of  any  young,  strong,  and 
able-bodied  labourer  preferring  idleness, 
with  the  parish  allowance  of  3s.  6d.  a 
week,  to  the  lOs.  a  week  which  he  might 
have  made  by  working.  But  J  have  mis. 
stated  the  case.  It  was  not  from  the 
parish  that  such  a  fellow  obtained  his 
weekly  3^.  6d. :  it  was  from  the  virtuous 
and  industrious  poor,  who  earned  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and 
whose  recompense  it  was,  to  be  exposed  to 
robbery,  to  he  compelled  to  support  the 
lazy  and  vicious,  in  riol,  pillage,  and  fraud. 
At  the  period  to  which  I  allude,  our  hopes 
of  a  reformed  system  of  poor  relief  were 
almost  crushed  by  the  stories  which  we  were 
constantly  told  of  the  conduct  of  multi- 
tudes of  the  lahouring  classes.  Even  boat- 
meri — men  who,  until  the  abuses  which 
had  crept  into  the  old  poor  law,  thought 
DO  weather  too  hard  for  the  exercise 
of  their  calling,  and  never  shrunk  from 
the  peril  of  wind  and  wave  when  en- 
gaged in  saving  the  lives  oF  the  wrecked, 
any  more  than  when  engaged  in  running 
a  cargo  of  smuggled  good£~:;ven  such 
men,  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  were  ac- 
customed, in  the  tempestuous  seasons  of 
the  year,  to  say, — "  We  will  go  now  and 
see  what  the  parish  will  give  ui;  they 
must  keep  us  ;  we  will  take  tlitir  five  or  six 
shilliog«a'week,aad  wait  for  good  weather 
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to  sea  again."  No  such  tbii 
'  are  now  seen  :  the  New  Poor-law  caiu 
be  charged  with  effecting  any  such  o 
ruplioo  of  character,  with  deBtroying  tl 
love  of  indnstry  and  of  honest  iadepei 
ence,  which  was  the  glory  of  our  fbi 
fathers.  Nor  do  we  nov  see  able-bodi 
men  allowed  by  the  parish  lisleeD  ■hillii 
a  week  for  a  limited  portion  of  laboi 
while  twelve  shillings  was  all  thst  coi 
be  obtained  by  stoiilar  men  not  paid 
the  parish,  and  who  devoted  the  whole 
their  time  to  their  employers.  Id  1B> 
hundreds  of  individuals  besieged  the 
lieving  officers,  complaining  that  tl 
could  not  earn  ten  or  twelve  shillinM  fn 
the  parish,  unless  they  worked  ae  hard 
the  common  labourer,  who  made  no  apj 
cation  to  the  parish.  Nor,  my  Lordt, 
we  ever  hear  now  of  the  statement  ol 
fact  eihibiting  so  degrading  a  deficiei 
in  common  sense  and  common  feeling 
that  one  honest  and  well-ditpoud  worn, 
who  for  weeks  and  months  resisted 
ceiving  parish  relief,  preferring  to  snpp 
herself  by  her  own  independent  ezertio 
was  at  length  compelled  to  give  io  by  I 
clamours  of  the  rest  of  the  women  of  i 
parish,  who  shamed  her  out  of  Iier  gt 
resolution.  Recollecting  all  these  thiD 
my  Lords,  I  ask  your  Lordships  wbetl 
we  were  too  vehement  in  our  denanc 
tion  of  the  abuses  of  the  Old  Poor-1 
system  1  Did  we  lament  too  deeply  i 
wide-spread  evils— evils  tending  to  deefe 
the  good  sense,  the  honesty,  and  the 
dependent  spirit  of  the  people  of  Gngli 
— the  existence  of  which  was  prorcd 
the  gross  abuses  which  I  have  just  cite 
Before  the  introduction  of  the  new  ayat 
of  Poor-laws,  every  thing  was  monatra 
every  thing  was  unnatural,  every  thing  1 
intolerable,  in  the  manner  in  which  le' 
was  given  to  the  indigent.  Practices  wh 
set  all  reason  and  all  principle  at  defian 
had  grown  up  to  a  fearful  height.  Se{ 
rating  the  workmen  from  the  work,  th 
practices  while  they  introduced  the  n 
intolerable  corruption,  were  fraught  « 
the  most  fatal  consequences  to  social 
der;  they  threatened  anarchy  and  violen 
they  opened  the  door  to  every  descript 
of  profligacy  and  dissoluteness,  and  crii 
At  ibat  period,  no  man,  however  uni 
serving,  need  want,  who  chose  to  go 
the  parish  foraid.  Men  who  prided  the 
selves,  and  justly  prided  themselves, 
their  independence,  men  who  nobly  si 
TH  by  honest  industry,  w 
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taxed  to  support  every  idle,  debauched, 
and  good-for-nothing  fellow  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood.    The  noble  Earl  told  us,  in  the 
language  of  Scripture,  **  to  look  at  the 
fruits  of  the  tree."     I  am  sure,  my  Lords,  if 
we  look  at  the  fruits  of  the  Old  Poor-law, 
we  must  admit  that  they  were  bitter  to  the 
taste,  though,  certainly^  they  were  not  fair 
to  the  sight,  for  nothing  could  be  more 
hideous.     My  Lords,  I  hope  we  may  be 
said  to  have  passed  safely  through  the  first 
stage  of  the    new  measure.     Under  the 
operation  of  the  old  system,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  society  could  have  long  existed. 
All  the  better  portion  of  the  population 
was  ground  down  by  the  Poor-rates.     It 
was  anxiety  for  the  stability,  nay,  for  the 
very  existence  of  society,   in  which  the 
present  law  originated.    The  money  saved 
by  it  was  only  an  inferior  consideration. 
If  the  noble  Earl  can  show — which,  how- 
ever, I  am  persuaded  he  cannot — that  the 
statement  of  a  saving,  by  the  new  measure, 
of  two  or  three  millions  a  year  is  a  fallacy, 
still  I  should  cling  as  closely  as  ever  to 
the   measure.     For  what,  my  Lords,  was 
its  principal  object  ?  Not  to  lower  the  rates 
of  the  rich,  but  to  raise  the  character  of 
the  pauper ;  not  to  spare  the  income  of 
the  opulent,  but  to   improve  the  moral 
feeling  of  the  poor.  I  hope  that  this  object 
will  be  gradually  but  surely  attained.     I 
hope  that  the   labouring  classes   of  the 
people  of  England  will  learn,  not  to  look 
with  longing  at  the  means  or  earnings  of 
others  for  their  support,  but  that  every 
one  will  depend  upon  his  own   industry, 
and  will,  upon  that  alone,  found  his  ex- 
pectations, and  those  of  his  family.     If 
this  should  be  so,  the  comfort  and  happi* 
ness  of  the  labouring  classes  will  speedily 
increase ;  if  this  should  not  be  so,  I  care 
not  if  the  saving  be  twice  that  which  it  is 
now  alleged,  and,  I  believe,  truly  alleged 
to  be.     What  I  look  to,  as  I  have  already 
said,  is  the  restoration  of  the  character  as 
well  as  of  the  comforts  of  the  poor.     If 
that  should  not  be  the  result  of  the  new 
system,  as  I  am  now  the  foremost  to  chal- 
lenge inquiry  into  its  merits,  I  should  then 
be  the  foremost  to  call  on  your  Lordships 
for  its  repeal.     Again,  if  there  should  ap- 
pear to  be  any  defect  in  the  mechanism  of 
the  law,  if  there  should  appear  to  be  any 
abuse  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  which 
the  law  confers,  if  there  should  appear  to 
be  any  impropriety  in  the  administration 
of  the  law,  whether  general  or  particular* 
let  that  defect,  let  that  abuse,  let  that 


impropriety  be  brought  forward  and  esta- 
blished, and  your  Lordships  will  find,  that 
there  is  not  a  more  vehement,  that  there 
is  not  a  more  implacable  corrector  of  wrong, 
or  prosesecutor  of  the  wrong.doer,  than 
myself.  But,  my  Lords,  if  I  so  challenge 
inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  new  system, 
if  I  so  call  for  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee to  hear  evidence,  upon  oath,  with 
respect  to  those  merits,  if  I  so  show  ray 
readiness  to  amend,  or  even  to  repeal  the 
law,  should  it  be  found  expedient  to  do 
so  ;  if  [  so  evince  my  d  sposition  to  deal 
with  the  measure  exactly  as  it  may  seem 
meet  to  your  Lordships  to  deal  with  it,  I 
claim  this  as  an  act  of  justice ;  I  claim  it, 
not  as  a  boon,  but  as  a  right ;  I  claim  for 
the  measure,  and  for  its  supporters,  and 
for  its  administrators  (who,  although  I 
know  they  have  administered  it  in  a  spirit 
of  the  greatest  kindness  and  humanity, 
have,  nevertheless,  been  exposed  to  great 
censure  and  obloquy),  I  claim  it  as  a  right, 
that  if  the  challenge  I  give  be  not  accepted 
— if  the  call  I  make  be  not  responded  to— 
if  the  opponents  of  the  system  bring  forward 
no  specific  charge,  if  they  do  not  allege 
any  distinct  abuse — why  then,  my  Lords,  I 
claim,  as  a  matter  of  common  right  and  jus- 
tice, a  cessation  of  those  attacks,  a  cessa- 
tion of  those  groundless  aspersions,  a  cessa- 
tion of  those  base  suspicions,  a  cessation 
of  those  ungenerous,  false,  and  foul, 
calumnies  which  have  lately  been  poured 
out  in  such  scandalous  profusion.  What 
I  ask,  my  Lords,  is  simply  this :  that  if 
you  refuse  to  tell  us,  or  rather  if  you  refuse 
to  tell  the  Government  and  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners,  what  the  charge  is  against 
them — if  you  refuse  to  try  them  on  such 
charge,  that,  being  so  untried  and  un- 
charged, you  will  not  pronounce  a  sentence 
of  condemnation  ;  nay  more,  that  you  will 
not  proceed  to  inflict  punishment.  This 
is  all  I  ask.  I  ask  for  strict  justice ;  I 
ask  not  for  any  favour.  Less  than  justice 
your  Lordships  will  not  give ;  more  than 
justice  I  disdain  to  solicit. 

The  Earl  of  Stradbroke  referred  to 
several  documents,  to  prove,  that  in  Suf- 
folk, Norfolk,  and  Sussex,  the  condition 
of  the  lower  classes  had  been  lately  much 
improved ;  and  there  was  a  great  decrease  ' 
of  crime,  a  great  increase  of  comfort,  and 
instead  of  the  workhouses  being  filled  with 
able-bodied  labourers,  there  was  a  less 
number  of  paupers  in  the  unions  than  was 
ever  before  known.  It  was  folly  to  say 
that  people  were  forced  into  those  UDions 
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or  prisODi,  as  they  were  termed,  as  there 

wai  uot  liair  the  number  then  in  the  work- 
houses (hat  there  waa  before  the  pasaing 
of  the  New  Pour-law.  The  noble  Lord 
alio  referred  10  some  documents,  to  show, 
that  although  the  farmers  in  the  counties 
to  which  be  had  alluded  enjoyed  a  great 
reduction  in  the  poor-rales,  more  out-door 
relief  had  been  granted  of  late  than  at  any 

Eeriod  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act. 
n  one  parish  from  which  he  had  seen  an 
account,  it  appeared  that  not  a  single 
able-bodied  man  was  out  of  employment 
or  ia  the  workhouse.  In  fact,  it  was 
notorious  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  improved  con- 
dition of  labourers,  the  rents  of  cottages 
had  increased  of  late.  The  noble  Earl 
referred  to  other  documents  to  show,  that 
so  far  from  thinking  the  treatment  in  the 
workhouses  bad,  many  labourers  had 
admitted,  that  the  diet  was  much  better 
than  many  at  work  could  procure  out  of 
doors.  The  noble  Earl  (Stanhope)  had 
said,  that  in  Suffolk  a  case  had  occurred 
in  which  a  pauper  in  great  distress  had 
been  left,  ten  days  without  relief.  This 
was  a  charge  of  so  general  and  undetioed 
a  character,  that  not  being  informed  as  to 
the  particular  parish  or  union  in  which  it 
occurred,  he  could  not  give  any  answer  to 
it.  It  had  been  said  by  ft  noble  Lord  on 
a  former  occasion,  that  an  assistant  Poor- 
law  Commissioner  had  stated  at  a  public 
meeting  in  Suffolk,  that  the  workhouses 
should  be  made  as  much  like  prisons  as 
possible,  in  order  to  prevent  persons  having 
recourse  to  them.  Now,  inquiry  had 
been  made  as  to  that  statement,  and  (he 
Assistant-Commissioner  in  question  said, 
that  he  had  no  recollection  of  having  made 
any  surh  declaration.  The  noble  Earl 
expressed  a  hope  that  an  opportunity 
would  be  given  to  those  against  whom 
charges  had  been  brought  with  respect  to 
the  administration  of  (his  law  to  rebut 
them.  No  doubt  (he  noble  Earl  (.Stan- 
hope) fully  believed  all  the  statements 
which  he  made  on  this  subject,  but  he  was 
a  good  deal  in  the  hands  of  others,  whose 
information  was  calculated  to  mislead  him. 
However,  as  the  characters  of  those  who 
had  been  charged  were  naturally  dear  to 
them,  ho  hoped  they  would  have  an  op- 
portunity of  answering  those  charges. 

Lord  Wynford  said,  that  it  was  no 
answer  to  the  charge  that  had  been  made 
against  an  Assistant  Poor-law  Commis- 
sioner of  having  said  tbat  the  workhouses 


should  be  made  as  like  pritoni  x 
in  order  to  deter  men  from  havintf  raeonm 
to  them,  that  he  did  not  recollect  banq> 
made  any  such  statement.  If  a  dud  hi 
his  station  had  made  a  itatement  n  dii* 
graceful  to  him,  he  must  recollect  it ;  buI 
if  the  Poor-law  Commisiionera  did  thair 
duty,  they  should  at  once  diimin  him,  if 
he  could  give  no  better  Bniver  to  the 
charge.  The  statement  which  he  (,Loid 
Wynford)  had  made  on  a  former  oeoawoD, 
as  Co  the  increase  of  crime  lince  the  pasfc 
ing  of  tbe  Poor-law  Act,  had  been  Fonndcd 
on  return)  made  to  the  Home  Deput- 
ment,  and  within  the  access  of  any  oneof 
their  Lordships.  From  those  docnmento, 
it  appeared  that  during  the  last  year  crime 
had  increased  to  the  amount  of  800  or  900 
cases.  In  what  the  noble  aad  letraed 
Lord  opposite  had  said  of  public  neetiDgi 
and  the  proceedings  at  them  he  fbliy  and 
entirely  concurred,  end  wished  bar  ItajM- 
ty's  Ministers  would  take  some  means  to 
prevent  their  being  held.  He  appealed 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  whether  tfaeitt 
meetings  were  not  grossly  illegal,  nd 
whether  all  who  attended  them  wefS  Mt 
liable  to  be  IndictedT  Tbe  boU*  ani 
learned  Lord  (Lord  Broogbam)  had  IWA 
to  their  Lordships  some  pawaget  fVom 
speeches  made  at  these  raeetinga,  and  ba, 
as  a  lawyer,  hesitated  not  to  (ay,  lliat  tttt' 
language  was  not  only  illegal,  bat  ap* 
proached  as  near  as  poaiible,  if  it  did  ttdt 
actually  touch  upon,  treason.  He  Mi' 
one  of  those  who  objected  to  maiiy  ef  tha 
details  of  the  measure,  but  Ood  feibid  ha 
should  speak  of  it  in  such  terms  aa  thaia 
read  to  their  Lordships  that  efcaiog; 
When  the  measure  was  first  introduced  to 
Parliament,  he  had  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  powers  vested  in  the  Commis- 
sioners were  unconstitutional.  Thai 
opinion  be  still  entertaine.l.  He  also 
thought  that  the  expense  the  measure 
sanctioned  was  unnecesnry,  and  that  tlie 
increase  of  patronage  was  objectionable  ; 
but,  notwithataoding,  he  felt  bouod  to  state 
that  he  would  be  one  of  the  last  to  propose 
its  repeal ;  aud  if  any  such  proposition 
were  made,  he  should  strongly  object  to  it. 
He  had,  as  far  as  his  infirm  stale  of  beallh 
would  permit,  visited  some  of  the  nnion 
workhouses,  and  from  what  he  saw  of  the 
appearance  oF  the  men  and  women,  and 
of  the  education  of  the  children,  he  thought 
thnt  future  generations  trrould  be  much 
benefitted  by  their  operation,  with,  how- 
ever, such  amendmenti  as  he  thought  ihey 
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required.  The  dietary  in  those  which  he 
had  visited  was,  he  believed/  better  than 
that  of  many  of  the  labouring  poor  out- 
side. He  wished  that  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  poor  outside  were  much  better, 
and  that  would  be  the  way  to  make  the 
workhouse  dreaded,  not  by  punishments 
within  it,  but  by  bettering  the  condition 
of  the  poor  without.  As  far  as  he  had 
seen  in  those  workhouses  which  he  had 
visited,  the  paupers  were  better  fed,  and 
clothed,  and  lodged,  than  the  labouring 
poor  outside.  Against  the  Commissioners, 
there  was  unquestionably  a  very  great 
prejudice  throughout  the  country,  and  as 
he  thought  a  great  deal  of  that  prejudice 
might  be  removed  by  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  of  Inquiry,  he  should  un- 
questionably support  such  a  proposition,  if 
made.  Indeed,  his  conviction  was,  that 
the  more  light  there  was  thrown  on  the 
bill  and  its  working  the  more  satisfied  with 
it  the  country  would  become.  His  main 
objection  to  the  measure  was  the  extent  of 
power  given  by  it  to  the  Commissioners. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite 
alleged  that  no  more  power  was  given  to 
the  Commissioners  by  this  bill  than  was 
given  to  Commissioners  under  several 
others  to  which  he  referred.  But  the 
statutes  which  he  named  were  but  Local 
Acts,  and  he  defied  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  to  point  out  any  general  act,  one 
referring  to  the  whole  kingdom,  in  which 
powers  so  extensive  and  so  liable  to  abuse 
were  given  to  Commissioners.  Could  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  point  out  any  other 
Act  giving  power  to  Commissioners  to  re- 
peal an  Act  of  Parliament  ?  Another 
objection  of  his  to  the  Poor-law  system 
was  the  shutting  up  in  a  workhouse  the 
man  who  was  willing  to  work,  and  only 
required  assistance  from  being  unable  to 
obtain  employment.  One  improvement 
which  he  should  wish  to  see  in  the  present 
Act,  was  the  introduction  of  that  clause 
in  the  Gilbert  Act,  which  compelled  the 
overseers  or  guardians  to  find  work  for  the 
able-bodied  labourer  if  he  claimed  relief, 
and  if  he  refused  that  work  to  send  him 
to  prison.  If  that  clause  were  in  force, 
few  candidates  would  be  found  for  admis- 
sion to  the  workhouse,  particularly  if  the 
dietary  of  the  workhouse  were  not  so  good 
as  that  of  the  gaol.  One  part  of  the  New 
Poor-law  Act  to  which  he  most  strongly 
objected  was,  that  where  relief  was  sought 
for  a  child  or  children  it  was  not  to  be 
given  unless  the  parents  and  the  whole 


family  consented  to  go  into  the  workhouse. 
This  was  an  unnecessary  burthen  to  the 
union  or  parish,  and  a  severe  hardship  to 
the  poor  man,  for  it  was  well  known  that 
a  father  might  be  well  able  to  support  his 
family  if  the  burthen  of  one  or  two  sick 
children  was  taken  from  him.  Was  it  not 
unjust  to  the  parish,  and  cruel  to  the 
parents,  to  compel  them  to  go  with  their 
whole  family  into  the  workhouse  because 
they  asked  relief  for  one  or  two  of  their 
sick  children  ?  Another  objection  which 
he  had  to  the  law  as  it  now  stood  was, 
that  if  a  man  who  with  his  family  were  in 
the  workhouse  wished  to  go  out,  he  must 
give  three  hours'  notice  of  such  his  wish, 
and  that  he  must,  at  the  same  time,  take 
his  family  with  him.  Surely,  if  a  man 
were  to  seek  work,  it  could  not  be  in  the 
workhouse.  If  he  were  to  get  it  at  all,  it 
must  be  by  going  out  and  searching  for  it, 
and  while  in  that  search,  it  was  cruel  to 
send  him  forth  with  the  burthen  of  his 
whole  family  upon  him.  The  detention 
of  the  man  not  for  three  hours,  but  for 
three  minutes  beyond  the  time  he  wished 
to  go  forth,  was  illegal.  It  had  been 
decided  over  and  over  again  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  that  if  the  overseers  or 
guardians  did  not  provide  the  pauper  with 
work,  they  were  obliged  to  give  him  relief; 
and  if  they  refused  him  the  opportunity  of 
looking  for  work,  they  acted  equally  ille- 
gally. There  was  another  part  of  the  Act 
to  which  he  objected — namely,  the  bas- 
tardy clauses,  though  he  was  not,  at  that 
moment,  prepared  with  any  particular 
remedy.  The  Act  required  a  strong 
remedy  with  respect  to  those  clauses.  He 
had  seen  a  statement  on  respectable  au- 
thority in  which  it  was  said,  that  of  the 
births  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  county 
of  Sussex  in  sixty  days  one  in  ten  of  the 
children  were  murdered.  [A  Noble  Lord: 
What,  one-tenth  of  all  ?]  He  did  not  say 
one-tenth  of  all.  He  thought  he  had  said, 
but  at  all  events  he  meant  to  say,  that 
one-tenth  of  the  illegitimate  children  bom 
in  sixty  days  within  the  eastern  division  of 
the  county  had  been  murdered.  The  fact 
had  been  stated  in  a  petition  signed  by 
several  respectable  individuals.  He  was 
not  answerable  for  the  fact,  he  had  only 
communicated  it  to  their  Lordships.  The 
person  who  had  sent  him  the  petition  was 
a  very  respectable  man,  and  if  his  noble 
Friend  was  anxious  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
facts,  it  could  easily  be  instituted.  He 
was  quite  convincedi  that  the   bastardy 
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clauses  of  this  bill  ought  not  to  be  conti- 
nued. If  their  Lordships  would  look  to 
the  calendars  of  the  last  Assises,  they 
would  find  that  the  crime  of  infanticide 
had  mcreased  ;  and  he  was  certain  it  was 
owing  to  the  operation  of  Ihe  bastardy 
clauses  of  the  New  Poor-law.  He  objected 
to  discussing  a  question  of  this  kind  on 
the  presentation  of  a  petition,  as  he  was 
not  quite  prepared  for  it,  but  he  would 
take  some  other  opportunity  of  bringing 
the  subject  under  iheir  Lordships'  consi- 
deration. He  would  bring  forward  a  spe- 
cific motion  on  the  subject,  and  when  be 
did  that,  he  would  state  the  grounds  on 
which  he  would  ask  their  Lordships  to 
concur  in  that  motion.  There  were  two 
cases  relative  to  another  part  of  the  Act 
to  which  he  wished  to  call  their  attention. 
He  had  seen  a  statement  some  time  ago  in 
The  Timei  newspaper  of  a  pauper  being 
taken  up  by  the  police  in  the  night  and 
carried  to  the  workhouse,  but  he  was  re- 
fused relief,  although  he  was  in  a  state  of 
destitution.  The  Poor-law  Commission- 
ers, as  he  understood,  were  very  properly 
making  inquiries  into  the  operation  of  the 
Act,  and  he  should  like  to  know  whether 
any  inquiry  had  been  instituted  into  that 
case,  because  if  the  facts  were  not  true 
they  ought  not  to  be  published,  and  if 
true,  the  recurrence  of  tbem  ought  to  bi 
prevented.  If  the  relieving  officer  did  do 
relieve  a  person  who  was  in  a  slate  of 
destitution,  and  any  evil  consequences 
ensued,  he  would  be  liable  to  an  indict- 
ment. Then,  with  respect  to  the  case  of 
the  Bridgewater  Union,  it  liad  been  staled 
that  the  guardians  had  sent  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons  into  a  workhouse  in  which 
an  infectious  disease  had  prevailed.  He 
was  told  that  an  inquiry  was  made  into 
the  facts  of  this  case,  but  that  it  was  made 
by  the  guardians,  and  that  ought  not  to 
be  The  guardianswerencquitted  indeed, 
but  by  whom?  By  themselves.  He  was 
far  from  being  desirous  of  having  the 
Poor-law  Bill  repealed,  fur  be  thought 
that  it  had  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  but 
there  were  some  points  in  which  he  thought 
it  required  alteration. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  anxious  to 
say  a  few  words  on  this  subject,  the  more 
particularly  as  he  felt  somewhat  personally 
concerned  in  some  of  the  statements. 
From  the  first  commencement  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  New  Poor-law  Act  he  had  con- 
sidered it  to  be  his  duty,  as  occupylnff  the 
■taiion  of  a  landed  proprietor  ia ' 
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to  join  the  board  of  guardian*  of  tlwi 
in  which  be  resided.  He  know  tli 
doing  so  be  exposed  himself  to  i 
abuse  and  clamour,  and  that  be 
thereby  rendering  himself  fbr  tho 
unpopular;  but  he  had  deemed  it  • 
sential  duty  towards  thoae  who  rco 
the  office  of  guardiani  in  the  nniOD  n 
withhold  from  them  bis  best  support 
co-operation.  Being  well  aware  that 
his  position,  be  might  be  of  great  m 
to  tiie  board  by  acting  ai  their  chaif 
he  accepted  that  office;  for  thong 
knew  that  nearly  all  the  popnlar  t 
would  be  taken  from  their  ihoaldeii  < 
placed  on  his  own,  he  also  felt  that, 
Member  of  their  Lordshipi'  Hon* 
should  always  have  the  oppoitunity  c 
peering  before  his  Peers  to  explaii 
conduct.  He  was  not  much  in  the 
of  reading  newspapers,  but  bis  atte 
had  been  directed  to  a  letter  in  The  '. 
newspaper  of  Thursday  last,  written 
Mr.  Rodgers,  of  DevoDihire-plece. 
this  Mr.  Rodgera  wai  he  did  not  I 
neither  did  he  care,  but  he  woul< 
tbem  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  he  • 
then  ask  their  Lordships  whether  the 
not  think  that  the  editor  of  that  pape 
been  grossly  imposed  on  when  he  adn 
this  letter  into  the  paper,  and  mad 
comments  which  he  had  made  upo 
conduct.  Last  Session  Mr.  Walter, 
was  well  known  to  many  of  their  '. 
ships,  obtained  from  the  House  of 
mons  the  appoinlroeut  of  a  Commiti 
inquire  into  the  operation  of  the 
Poor-law.  Before  that  Committee,  i 
thought  proper  to  make  inquiries  rei 
ing  the  union  of  West  Hampnet, 
which  he  (the  Duke  of  Richmond 
connected.  One  of  the  witnesses  br 
up  from  that  place  was  a  vroman  c 
name  of  Legge,  who  was  nsked  wba^ 
been  the  conduct  of  the  chairman  c 
board  of  guardians  of  that  union  ?  I 
happened,  that  this  woman  lost 
children  in  theworkhouse.  Here  he 
butjuslice  to  himself  to  state  thatdurii 
prevalence  of  a  disease  which  was  ragi 
the  workhouse,  and  ivhich  esiste 
several  other  parishes  round,  be  ba' 
it  to  be  his  duty,  as  chairman  of  the  I 
of  guardians,  to  show  en  example  It 
other  guardians  by  daily  visiting^  the  i 
house,  where  he  pasted  much  of  his 
in  the  diSerent  wards.  He  had  beo 
I  It  be  d  in  the  evidence  of  a 
Jemao,  one  of  tte  { 
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dians,  recommended  not  to  go  into  the 
workhouse  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease^  which  was  thought  to  be  typhus 
fever,  lest  he  should  catch  it ;  but  he  had 
replied  that,  having  been  educated  in  the 
army^  he  was  not  afraid  of  infection,  and 
should  continue  to  visit  the  workhouse. 
Not  being  afraid  of  infection,  he  of  course 
took  no  credit  to  himself  for  persevering 
in  his  visits,  but  he  merely  mentioned  the 
circumstance  as  showing  that  he  had  so 
visited  the  workhouse.  The  woman  Legge, 
to  whom  he  had  referred  as  a  witness  be- 
fore the  Committee,  stated  that  she  had 
applied  to  him,  as  chairman  of  the  board, 
for  leave  to  go  out  of  the  workhouse — 
that  he  had  replied  she  could  go  out  on 
giving  three  hours'  notice — that  on  her 
renewing  the  application  he  had  said,  *'  No 
—we  will  not  allow  the  living  to  go  with- 
out the  dead.*'  Now,  he  would  solemnly 
protest  on  his  honour  that  he  had  never 
said  anything  of  the  sort.  He  did  not 
expect  the  editor  of  The  Times  nor  Mr. 
Rodgers  to  give  him  any  credit  for  the 
disavowal,  nor  to  trouble  themselves  to 
look  back  to  all  his  past  character  and 
conduct  for  the  refutation  of  so  foul  a 
calumny.  What  he  did  demand  of  the 
editor  of  The  Times^  and  the  editor  of 
The  Times  could  not  refuse  to  comply 
with  the  demand,  if  he  wished  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  respectable  individual,  was, 
that  he  would  not  insert  in  his  paper 
attacks  of  this  nature  against  him  (the 
Duke  of  Richmond),  without,  at  the  same 
time,  giving  the  answers  made  to  the  Com- 
mittee in  reference  to  his  conduct  by  other 
individuals.  This  woman  was  asked  whe- 
ther she  had  made  any  such  statement  as 
this  before  ?  and  she  replied  **  Yes,  to  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish  the  day  after  she 
left  the  workhouse."  This  clergyman  was 
also  examined,  who  it  was  to  be  remarked, 
was  hostile  to  the  bill,  and  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  connected  with  him.  But 
what  was  the  answer  of  the  Rev.  gentle- 
man when  questioned  on  the  point?  The 
distinct  answer,  as  it  appeared  in  evidence, 
was  that  he  had  never  had  such  words 
addressed  to  him,  nor  had  ever  heard  any- 
thing of  the  kind  till  that  day.  He  would, 
therefore,  ask  their  Lordships  whether,  in 
common  fairness,  these  two  statements 
should  not  have  been  placed  together  by 
the  editor  of  The  Times  t  He  would  say 
more :  when  he  read  last  year  that  sucli  a 
statement  had  been  made  before  the  Com- 
mittee, he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  cominu 
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nicate  with  the  chairman  of  that  Com- 
mittee and  several  of  its  Members,  and  he 
had  asked  them  whether  they  considered 
it  necessary  for  him  to  be  examined,  or  to 
adduce  other  evidence,  in  refutation  of  the 
assertion  which  had  been  made  by  the 
woman  Legge,  but  the  answer  was,  that 
the  Committee  was  already  satisfied  that 
the  charge  against  him  was  totally  un- 
founded. Though  he  seldom  thought  it 
worth  his  while  to  condescend — as  he 
mightcall  it — to  answer  newspaper  attacks, 
for  he  was  sensible  how  liable  the  editors  of 
newspapers  were,  amidst  the  multiplicity  of 
their  business,  to  be  deceived  and  imposed 
upon  by  their  correspondents — yet  he  had 
considered  it  but  justice  to  himself  to  make 
the  present  statement,  for  he  felt  that  if 
he  was  capable  of  uttering  the  words  im- 
puted to  him  by  the  woman,  he  should  be 
unworthy  of  holding  a  seat  on  the  board 
of  guardians,  or  of  occupying  any  station 
among  gentlemen.  He  would  now  take 
the  liberty  of  saying  a  few  words  on  the 
proposition  before  them.  It  was  stated 
by  the  noble  Earl  opposite  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  petitions  which  had  come 
before  the  House  on  the  subject  were 
hostile  to  the  measure.  But  the  noble 
Earl  must  be  aware  that  when  such-  great 
excitement  and  clamour  prevailed  on  the 
subject,  and  when,  above  all,  clergymen 
were  found  to  denounce  all  those  who 
ventured  to  differ  from  themt^-in  the 
manner  which  had  been  stated  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord — there  were  many 
persons  who  would  not  come  forward  to 
support  the  law,  for  fear  of  incurring 
popular  opprobrium,  and  of  being  dragged 
before  the  public  in  the  newspapers.  Nor 
was  this  all.  He  had  last  year  charged 
the  noble  Earl  opposite,  and  he  now  re- 
peated the  charge,  with  having  used  his 
influence  to  prevent  persons  from  acting 
as  guardians  of  the  poor.  The  case  would 
be  recollected  of  Mr.  Barrett,  a  tenant  of 
the  noble  Earl,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  a 
man  esteemed  by  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood, a  man  of  known  humanity,  who, 
when  elected  a  guardian  of  the  poor  in  his 
union,  was  sent  for  by  the  noble  Earl,  and 
told :  '*  Abandon  your  duty— ^abandon  the 
duty  which  the  rate-payers  of  your  parish, 
acting  under  the  law  of  your  country,  have 
confided  in  you  :  cease  to  be  a  member  of 
the  board  of  guardians,  or  you  cease  to 
be  a  tenant  of  mine."  The  fact  was  not 
denied  by  the  noble  Earl,  who,  on  the 
contraTy,  gVoned  m  it*  Yet  ibis  ooUemaDy 
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holdiag  a  high  aUtion  in  the  couotiy,  and 
'  vho  waa  prepared  to  turn  a  man  out  of 
hi>  farm,  to  deprive  him  and  hii  children 
of  their  livelibood,  for  venturing  to  diSer 
from  him  in  opinion,  and  knowing  how 
otheri  acted  in  the  same  circumttancei, 
tinned  round  and  ttiumphaotly  laid,  "all 
the  petitions  are  against  the  measure." 
The  noble  Lord  had  mentioned  the  case  of 
the  Delamere  labourerB,  who  had  been 
employed  in  dra|ging  potatoes :  but  this 
waa  a  case  of  voluntary  labour,  and  en- 
tirely differing  from  the  one  which  he  bad 
brought  uoder  their  Lordships  notice  some 
years  ago,  where  thirty  or  forty  labourers 
were  compelled  to  drag  heavy  loads  of 
gravel  for  a  mere  pretence  of  wages.  Tbia 
latter  case  happened  under  the  blesied 
system  which  the  noble  Ear)  longed  to 
return  to,  when  the  rouds  throughout  the 
(»)UDtry  were  covered  with  idle,  vagabond 
paupers,  who  in  these  gravel-pits  con> 
cocted  more  mischief  in  one  day  than  now 
was  thought  of  in  a  week :  the  system 
which  demoralised  the  labourers  through- 
out the  country,  and  destroyed  all  kindly 
faeling  between  them  and  the  farmers. 
Did  the  noble  Earl  forget  the  riots,  the 
tumultuous  meetingsof  the  labourers, under 
the  old  aystem,  in  1830,  which  placed  in 
jeopardy  the  finest  countiea  in  the  king- 
dom :  the  stacka  and  farm-boaaea  which 
were  burnt ;  the  threshing  machines  which 
were  destroyed  by  men  trained  to  vice, 
under  the  old  system,  and  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  ihey  were  entitled  to  lire  in 
idleness  on  the  industry  of  others.  He 
waa  quite  surprised  to  hear  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  talk  of  making  allowances 
to  labourers  in  full  work :  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  would  not  find  any  authority 
for  such  allowBOces  being  made  in  the 
43d  Elizabeth,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  had  been  given  that  it  was  grossly 
illegal.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
(Wynford)  however,  was  entirely  mistaken 
if  he  supposed  that  no  out-door  relief  was 
given  under  the  new  Poor-law  Bill.  He 
knew  many  instancea  of  such  relief  having 
been  given,  in  cases,  for  instance,  where 
the  labourer  himself  waa  ill  or  disabled,  or 
where  there  was  an  idiot  son  or  daughter, 
or  where  the  wife  waa  ill.  Ai  to  medical 
aatiatance,  he  was  prepared  lo  slate,  that 
it  was  given  more  freely,  and  of  a  better 
character,  than  under  Iheoldsystem.  The 
noble  Earl  had  much  better  go  and  see 
the  workhousei,  aud  examine  for  himself: 
ha  would  undertake  to  proride  the  noble 


Earl  with  a  paas,  to  that  he  migkt  p>  Hftly 
through  the  house  and  lears  it  wfaan  w 
pleas»l,  without  three  houn'  notice.  The 
noble  Earl's  notion  appeared  to  be,  that 
the  main  happiness  of  the  guardians  oiw- 
sisted  in  having  as  many  peraona  u  ps» 
sible  in  the  workhouse,  or,  id  otlur  wndi, 
in  having  the  largest  poviUe  amoBDt  of 
money  to  expend ;  but  the  nobla  Eari  wai 
greatly  mistaken  on  thia  point,  aaoa 
others.  He  held  in  his  hand  the  qaarteriy 
statement  of  the  expenditure  of  toe  nniiNi 
with  which  he  waa  connected,  whenoa  it 
appeared  that,  during  the  lait  qoarts, 
330  paupers  had  beea  relieved  in  tka 
workhouse,  and  610  received  oat-doar 
relief.  This  instance  in  iiaelf  ahowad  that 
the  noble  Lord  had  no  authority  for  aeyiaf 
that  there  was  no  out-door  relief.  Be 
could  not  help  thinking  that  tlia  nebh 
Earl  had  not  studied  the  law  with  anfi* 
cient  attention ;  that,  in  feet,  the  aobb 
Earl  knew  nothing  about  the  Act.  IW 
noble  Earl  atated,  that  under  tha  new 
system  the  magistrates  were  become  aHMa 
nullity  as  regarded  the  relief  of  the  poari 
but  the  noble  Earl  would  find  that  in  oa^ 
tain  cases  the  magistratea  had  eiilk  ite 
power  of  giving  relief.  Every  masiitnii 
was  an  ex  officio  gnardian,  and  had,  ea» 
aequently,  an  opportunity  ot  mqanf 
into  every  case  which  cama  balola-lhl 
board ;  and,  in  certain  caaea,  ahoald  ihl 
board  of  guardians  lefuaerelief  to  panaN 
above  a  certain  age,  the  magistrataa  had 
the  power  to  compel  the  giiu4iBBa-ia 
afford  relief.  The  overaaera  and  chimfci 
wardens  in  Sussex  were  well  aoqoalMai 
with  the  power  given  them  to  laliaM 
cases  of  destitution,  and  aoch  nU0 
was  conatantly  afforded  and  aa  caBri 
stantly  aasented  to  by  tb«  btmrd  of  fatr^ 
dians.  The  noble  and  learned  l^rd  bad 
doubted  the  legality  of  retaining  paupers 
in  the  workhouse  after  ihey  bad  tbcovn 
aside  the  workhouse  dress,  but  the  ooticc 
of  three  hours  was  distinctly  rpquired  by 
the  Act.  It  might  be  a  <iuestiot)  whether 
the  period  oF  even  this  notice  might  not 
be  conveniently  abridged;  but  it  was 
generally  found  that  the  paupers  couM 
contrive  to  make  up  their  minds  eo  as  to 
give  the  three  hours'  notice  before  the  tiro* 
at  which  they  wished  to  quit  the  work' 
house;  and  ithadbeenobservcd,  the  usual 
point  of  time  at  which  this  noik%  was 
given  was  such  as  to  make  the  expiraiioa 
of  the  notice  occur  just  alter  Ihey  had  had 
their  respective  dinners.     Il  was  anmi* 
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the  size  of  the  unions.  The  UDion  with 
which  he  was  connected  contained  a  po- 
pulation of  between  11,000  and  12,000 
persons,  and  its  extent  was  eight  to  nine 
miles,  and  to  compel  a  pauper  to  come 
that  distance  to  a  workhouse  for  relief  was 
unjust,  and  exposed  the  pauper  to  great 
difficulty.  In  saying  that,  he  cast  no  blame 
on  tlie  returning  officers,  for  he  believed 
that  they  discharged  their  duties  much 
more  efficiently  than  could  be  done  by 
overseers,  who  had  some  trade  or  profes- 
sion to  attend  to.  There  was  another 
point  upon  which  he  differed  from  the 
noble  Duke  on  the  cross  benches,  (the 
Duke  of  Richmond)  and  that  was  with 
respect  to  the  relief  to  be  given  to  labour- 
ers in  what  was  called  full  employment. 
It  was  impossible  for  such  men  with  their 
rate  of  wages  in  many  cases  to  support 
their  families,  and  he  therefore  desired  to 
give  them  not  out-door  relief,  but  to  pro- 
vide that  the  surplus  children  should  be 
taken  and  brought  up  in  the  workhouse 
by  which  a  great  relief  would  be  afforded 
to  the  labouring  man  without  any  bad 
effect.  That,  however,  on  communication 
with  the  Commissioners,  had  been  found 
not  to  be  within  the  principle  of  the  Poor- 
law  Act,  and  they  refused  to  adopt  the 
suggestion.  Upon  one  other  point,  which, 
however,  did  not  affect  any  great  number 
of  persons,  he  thought  some  alteration 
ought  to  be  made  —  he  alluded  to  the 
seamen  and  soldiers,  who,  after  having 
long  served  their  country,  had  obtained 
■mall  pensions.  He  believed  that  by  cus- 
tom, and  not  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  those  who  administered  the  Poor-law 
obliged  the  pensioners  to  make  over  the 
whole  of  their  pensions  before  they  re- 
ceived any  relief  from  the  workhouses. 
An  instance  in  this  respect,  had  occurred 
lately  to  his  knowledge,  of  a  seaman,  with 
a  pension  of  sixpence  a  day,  and  a  wife, 
and  four  or  five  children,  being  called 
upon  to  assign  his  first  quarter's  pension. 
The  man  said  he  was  very  willing  to  assign 
it  for  as  many  days  as  he  and  his  family 
remained  iu  the  workhouse;  but  he  said, 
that  there  he  was  charged  half-a-crown  or 
three  shillings  a-head  for  the  support  of 
his  family,  when  he  could  provide  for  them 
at  eiBlileenpence  a-head  per  week.  These 
suggestions  he  threw  out  in  the  hope  they 
would  be  considered  by  the  Poor-taw  Com- 
missioners, and  with  the  belief  that  by 
their  adoption  the  existing  law  would 
work  mote  beneficially  and  advantageously. 
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The  Bishop  of  Cfttdke*(«r  nid,  that 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Doka  (tht 
Duke  of  Richmond)  must  not  oalf  make 
a  deep  impression  in  the  Houw,  bnt  lln 
out  of  doors.  He  should  not,  bomTor, 
have  risen,  but  for  the  altusioD  which  bad 
been  made  by  the  noble  and  leanwd  Loid 
as  to  the  conduct  and  speech  of  mub 
clergyman,  from  which  every  roui,  with 
common  humanity  must  turn  with  abhor- 
rence. In  speaking  of  the  cl«;gy  ho  did 
not  wish  to  confine  himself  to  those  of  the 
Church  Establishment,  bnt  he  sztendad 
his  remarks  to  those  of  other  peraaaKOM, 
and  he  was  sure  they  all  equally  woald 
revolt  at  such  a  speech  aa  that  wnieh  had 
been  alluded  to.  That  speech  had  ao 
doubt  been  made  by  somebody,  biit  be  i^ 
gretted  to  hear  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
say,  that  other  clergymen  had  madovaeaf 
the  same  or  similar  language.  Whaa  it 
was  remembered  that  there  were  nan 
than  20,000  clergymen  of  the  Eat^iAed 
Church  in  the  kingdom,  bnidea  naav  ' 
moreof  other  persuasions,  ha  waanupiiMd 
that  so  few  had  come  forward  in  tbo  da- 
cussions  which  had  taken  place  on  ths 
question,  especially  when  the  clergy  wm 
BO  closely  and  so  intimately  rnnnaclld 
with  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  with 
all  that  could  distress  them.  Undertiien 
circumstances,  it  bad  been  matter  of  eo^  ' 
gralulation  to  him  as  well  aa  of  aiupiiM^  - 
that  the  clergy  of  this  conntry  darinr-tha 
operation  of  this  law,  had  eatered  ao  litlh  ■ 
intn  tlir  iliii  iimiinni  rf  tlirliUl  hnl  iiimbsm 
it  as  the  law  of  the  land,  had  endeKvaana 
loyally  and  faithfully  to  co-operate  with  it 
He  had  lately  been  making  a  visitation  of 
his  diocese,  and  had  paid  much  attention 
to  the  working  of  the  measure,  anxious 
as  he  had  been  to  obtain  the  opin  ions  of  bis 
clergy  upon  it,  and  upon  the  facts  and 
circumstances  connected  with  it,  aad  he 
must  say  that  from  them  generally,  he 
had  received  such  testimony  as  showed 
not  only  that  they  were  generally  favoirr- 
able  to  the  Bill,  but  that  they  had  io 
their  own  persons  refrained  from  any  tB> 
terference  with  it  that  was  not  consialent 
with,  and  becoming  to  their  stations. 
Having  said  thus  much  on  behalf  of  the 
clergy  of  all  denominations,  be  must  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  the  poor-house  Io 
which  the  noble  Duke  had  referred,  was 
within  his  own  eye  and  observation,  and 
that  it  had  been  bis  good  fortune  to  "ba 
one  of  the  clei^v  desired  to  visit  it  a 
examine  the  cluldren,  and  be  coaU 
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the  course  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord 
with  regard  to  those  petitions,  or  whether 
any  object  was  to  be  gained  by  so  doing, 
especially  as  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  was 
sitting  in  the  other  House.  The  getting  up  of 
the  return  which  had  been  moved  for,  would 
occasion  great  trouble  and  expense,  and 
their  Lordships  would  consider  whether  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  impose  that  trou- 
ble and  incur  that  expense.  It  was  known 
that  petitions  had  their  due  weight  and 
force  on  all  subjects ;  he  did  not  deny  they 
were  not  strong  marks  of  the  state  of 
public  feeling  in  the  country,  but  it  was 
well  known  that  the  number  of  any  parti- 
cular class  of  petitions  depended  much  on 
the  zeal  and  activity  of  those  by  whom 
they  were  got  up.  A  great  number  of  the 
petitions  on  this  subject,  however,  appeared 
to  have  been  got  up  in  a  false  view  of  the 
question.  Was  it  worth  while  to  go  into 
an  analysis  of  those  petitions,  and  to  in- 
quire on  which  side  of  the  question  those 
persons  were,  who  had  signed  the  petitions, 
or  what  those  persons  professed  to  be  ?  If 
such  an  inquiry  were  to  have  any  weight 
or  force,  and  their  Lordships  were  to  draw 
any  inference  from  it,  they  must  carry  it 
further,  and  inquire  whether  the  signatures 
were  those  of  the  persons  they  purported 
to  be,  and  whether  those  persons  had  pro- 
perly described  themselves.  He  would, 
therefore,  suggest  to  the  noble  Lord  whe- 
ther or  not  he  Ivould  press  his  motion,  and 
whether,  if  he  did,  it  would  be  worth  while 
for  their  Lordships  to  concur  in  it. 

Earl  Stanhope  hoped  he  might  be  al- 
lowed to  address  a  few  words  by  way  of 
reply  to  their  Lordships.  With  regard  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Duke 
(Richmond)i  he  had  already  fully  and 
satisfactorily  defended  his  conduct  in  re- 
spect to  a  charge  which  had  been  made 
against  him  of  having  dismissed  from  his 
estate  a  farmer  who  persisted  in  being  a 
guardian ;  but  he  would  again  repeat  the 
facts  to  the  noble  Duke.  He  had  never 
interfered  with  any  man's  wishes,  still  less 
had  he  attempted  to  coerce  any  man 
whatever,  and  prevent  him  from  the  free 
exercise  of  his  own  opinion  on  any  public 
question.  But  a  landlord  had  a  right  to 
the  buildings  on  the  farm ;  the  stock  only 
was  the  property  of  the  tenant,  and  if  the 
conduct  of  any  tenant  was  such  as  to 
create  danger  to  the  property  of  the  estate, 
it  was  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the 
landlord  to  look  afler  its  security.  He 
denied  that  he  had  told  his  tenant  that  he 


must  either  cease  to  be  a  gnafdiaa  or  to 
be  his  tenant.    It  was  true  that  he  ad- 
monished him  not  to  undertake  the  oflke, 
as  he  was  not  compelled  to  aenre  hy  law. 
He  persisted,  however,  and  wrote  a  leuer 
to  him,  saying  that  he  would  aerre,  aed 
therefore  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  renaia 
his  tenant  any  longer.    That  reaigoatiOli 
he  accordingly  accepted.   He  was  charged 
with  not  attending  boards  of  eeardfami. 
How  could  he  do  so  T    He  had  not  beea 
elected  a  guardian,  and  therefore  he  bad 
no  right  to  attend  at  the  board.     Bat  ha 
would  not  shelter  himself  under  that  de* 
fence ;  he  was  opposed  both  to  the  nria« 
ciple  and  almost  every  enactment  of  the 
new  bill,  and  therefore  he  could  give  no 
sanction  to  its  operation.  His  noble  Friend' 
had  asked  if  he  had  forgotten  the  rioti 
and  disturbances  that  took  place  at  the 
end  of  the  year   1830?    No;   nor  the 
circumstances  in  which  this  conntry  wat 
placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
nor  the  general  cry  of  distress  which  arON^ 
as  he  contended,  from  the  contraction  of 
the  currency.    The  noble  Dukep  who  wat 
then  at  the  head  of  the  OovernmeDt^  «ai 
warned  of  the  consequences  that   meiC 
ensue.  Distress  overtook  the  farmere,  and 
out  of  that  distress  arose  those  tomidla 
which  had  for  their  object  higher 
and  more  employment,  and  no^ 
falsely  stated  by  those  who  succeeded  the 
noble  Duke  in  office,  a  wish  for  Perlta* 
mentary  reform.    He  would  now  proceed 
to  the  speech  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  who  could  never  address  that  Ho^pe» 
or  any  other  assembly,  without  excitiof 
admiration  for  his  eloquence  and  extradfu 
dinary  talent.    But  his  noble  and  letfoei 
Friend  not  only  sometimes  leaped  ratiMV 
suddenly  to  a  conclusion ;  on  thia  oooealeil 
he  had  leaped  into  a  debate  which  wee  k^ 
tended  to  occupy  a  subsequent  day.     He. 
had  stated,  that  as  this  was  a  moat  intpoiu 
tant  question,  it  would  be  more  convenMllf 
and  satisfactory  to  have  it  discuaeed  le  e 
series  of  motions  on  different  nights,    fib 
noble  and  learned  Friend  had  that  amont 
of  physical  and  mental  power  which  he 
required,  and  was  able  to  speak  Ibr  faitjf 
hours  or  forty  days.    He  could  not  a 
speech  of    that  duration,   but  it 
require  almost  as  much  time  to  bring 
discussion  all  the  points  relating  to  lUi 
subject.     His  noble  and  '  tamed  Priaefl 
had  chosen  to  talk  of  this  being  one  of  die 
lectures  with  which  he  was  about  to  fhneatf- 
the  House,  but  he  could  aasure   tkriR 
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lOTl  New  Poor-Law.  {LORDS) 

Lord  at  the  head  of  ber  Msjeaty's  Go- 
vernment had  aaid  of  the  expense  which 
the  return  he  had  moved  for  would  cause, 
he  begged  leave  to  say  that  he  had  no  wiah 
to  presa  his  motion  to  a  division.  He  was 
satisfied  with  the  return  which  had  been 
made  to  the  other  House  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  persons  who  had  petitioned 
against  the  New  Poor-laws,  as  that  return 
showed,  that  while  only  952  persona  had 
petitioned  in  favour  of  the  new  system, 
those  who  had  petitioned  against  it  were 
not  less  than  fiOO.OOO— if  It  wa 
dered,  that  a  number  of  the  petitions  were 
signed  by  the  chairmen  of  public  meet- 
ings only,  although  they  represented  Ihe 
feelings  and  opinions  of  thousands.  Con- 
vinced of  Ihe  rectitude  of  the  course  he 
had  adopted,  and  feeling  that  the  Poor- 
law  Amendment  Act  was  most  oppressive 
to  ihe  poor,  while  it  had  not  effected  such 
a  saving  as  had  been  represented,  although 
he  admitted  that  a  saving  had  been 
effected,  he  should,  after  Easter,  bring 
forward  a  motion  with  a  view  to  elucidate 
the  amount  of  the  supposed  saving, 
and  to  show  how  that  saving  had  been 
effected  ■ 

Lord  Brougham  said,  it  seemed  to  be 
the  fate  of  those  who  attacked  this  mea- 
sure, that  whenever  they  came  to  parti- 
culars they  always  failed  of  attaining  the 
object  Ihey  had  in  view.  But  only  one 
name  had  been  mentioned  during  the  de- 
bate, only  one  authority  had  been  quoted, 
and  that  was  Mr.  Bowen,  and  in  that 
instance  the  case  had  broken  down.  He 
bad  the  greatest  respect  for  Mr.  Dowen, 
but  he  would  say,  that  his  conduct  in  the 
matter  which  had  been  alluded  to,  did  de- 
tract from  the  confidence  which  he  had 
previously  placed  on  that  respectable 
individual— he  said  respuctable,  for  Mr. 
Bowen  had  raised  himself  to  his  present 
position  hy  his  own  merits,  Mr,  Bowen 
had  bfouglit  a  grave  charge  against  the 
assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner,  Mr, 
Weale,  and  in  reference  to  that  charge,  he 
(Lord  Brougham)  had  received  a  letter 
from  ihc  board  of  guardians,  in  which  it 
was  stated,  that  they  had  seen  witli  sur- 
prise certain  letters  in  a  newspaper,  com- 
plaining of  the  conduct  of  (heir  assistant 
Commissioner.  Tbey  expressed  themaelvM 
convinced  that  the  statements  contalood 
in  those  letters  would  produce  a  bad  effect, 
and  mi^lit  prove  injurious  to  Mr.  We 
and  they,  ther'-'"''  'aosmitled 
resolutions  of  t-  sed  unui 


mously,  in  order  to  ibew  how  littlffMr. 
Bowen's  opinions  of  the  conduct  of  Hr. 
Weale  were  shared  bv  hii  former  collea- 
gues. Tliey  stated,  also,  that  Hr.  Bowa 
had  absented  himself  from  the  mostisp  of 
the  board,  and  bad  not  brongbt.  the 
charges  he  had  made  against  Hr.  We^ 
before  it.  That,  surely,  was  not  the  coant 
he  ought  to  have  adopted,  and  lie  VMcnrc 
tlie  noble  Lord  would  not  approve  of  hia 
conduct,  for  the  noble  Lord  had  bimadf 
adopted  a  very  different  course,  and  had 
conic  forward  m  a  manly  way,  and  openlj 
made  his  complaints  against  the  syatem  he 
opposed.  But  Mr.  Bowen  had  abaented 
himself  from  the  meetings  of  the  board  tt 
guardians,  and  instead  of  atlendiug  tht 
board  of  guardians  had  attended  the  boMd 
of  a  newspaper,  and  in  that  paper  be  had 
attacked  the  assistant  Commiisioner,  Mr. 
Weale.  Now,  he  thought  (here  was  bat 
too  much  cause  to  complain  of  aoch  a 
course,  for  such  attacks,  besides  won ndiof 
the  feelings  of  private  individuals,  oftea 
scared  them  from  doing  their  duty.  Bat 
that  was  not  all,  for  Mr.  Bovea  had  aln 
brought  a  charge  against  the  board  «f 
guardians,  and  for  no  other  TeasOD,.aa  fci 
as  could  be  seen,  but  becaaae  the  iaHt> 
bers  of  the  board  had  sided  with  tbeii 
assistant  Commissioner.  The  boud  d^ 
fended  themselves,  they  appointad  a 
mceiingoftlieir  whole  number,  and  tbay 
served  Mr.  Bowen  with  a  notice  of  tbat 
meeting,  and  informed  him  tbat  tbej-wen 
ready  to  investigate  all  the  chargea  whick 
liad  been  brought  forward.  What  did 
they  do?  They  met,  Mr.  BoM.-en  absented 
himself,  and  the  charge  against  them  was, 
that  they  had  sal  as  their  own  judges,  and 
passed  resolutions  in  their  own  favour. 
But  what  was  the  fact?  Mr.  Bowon, 
although  served  with  a  notice,  did  not  ap- 
pear, and  such  conduct,  in  his  opinion, 
tended  to  injure  the  confidence  which  he 
was  willing  to  repose  in  any  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Bowen. 

Lord    Whamdiffe  disapproved     of  the 
course  which  had    been  pursued  by  (he 
noble  Earl  (Stanhope),  a>  Uie  noble  Earl 
had  refused  to  move  for  a  Committee  of 
inquiry  into  the  charges  he  had  brought 
forward.     The  noble  Earl  had   made  cer- 
tain charges,  and  he  called  upon  the  noble 
to  make  those  charges  good,  as  tbey 
1  to  injure  the  feelings  and  character 
I.     All  those  C  lai^es  affected 
»f  t       Bill,        ■    ■ 
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course  pursued  was  unfair,  and  unless 
those  who  nnade  those  charges  against  in- 
dividuals who  had  a  delicate  and  import- 
ant duty  to  perform  came  forward  and 
proved  their  truth,  the  fair  and  manly 
course  was  to  make  no  complaint  at  all. 
Motion  for  returns  negatived. 


■  %^<»^^^w^%^^»^ 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 

Tuesday y  March  20,  1838. 

MiNVTBB.]  Petitions  presented.  By  Sir  R.  Pisu  from 
the  Clergy  of  Down,  for  additional  Church  Accommoda- 
tion; ftom  Evesham,  against  the  Municipal  Boundaries 
Bill ;  and  from  a  place  in  the  coimty  of  Cork,  for  some 
arrangement  as  to  tithes.— By  Colonel  Salwat,  from 
Ludlow,  and  by  Mr.  Pcasb,  Mr.  Vbrnon  Smith,  and 
Mr.  Barnabd,  from  several  places,  for  the  abolition  of 
Negro  Slavery. — By  Mr.  Humb,  from  Worthing,  In  favour 
of  the  Ballot,  and  from  Dissenters  in  Scotland,  against 
the  King's  Printei^s  monopoly  of  printing  the  Bible. 

County  Coroners  Bill.]  Mr.  Pak- 
ington^  in  rising  to  bring  forward  the 
motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice^  on 
the  subject  of  county  coroners,  entreated 
the  indulgence  of  the  House,  of  which 
he  stood  in  great  need.  He  was  about  to 
propose  very  considerable  alterations  in 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  of 
their  institutions ;  and  he  felt  diffidence  in 
approaching  the  subject  when  he  con- 
sidered that  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
experienced  Members  of  that  House,  his 
hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Cirencester, 
had  been  baffled  in  his  many  endeavours 
to  bring  about  that  alteration.  He  re- 
gretted that  the  subject  had  not  been 
brought  forward  by  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, as  it  was  one  well  worthy  of  their 
consideration.  The  object  of  this  Bill  was 
principally  to  put  an  end  to  the  vexatious 
and  harassing  contested  elections  by 
which  many  counties  in  the  kingdom  have 
been  at  various  times  disturbed.  He 
wished  to  see  men  capable  of  filling  the 
situation  obtain  it  without  the  ruinous  ex- 
pense it  had  hitherto  entailed  upon  them, 
and  he  wished  to  increase  the  compensa- 
tion which  had  hitherto  been  awarded  to 
these  functionaries.  It  was  not  necessary 
to  detain  the  House  by  pointing  out  the 
anomalies  and  inconveniences  of  the  pre- 
sent system.  Three  modes  had  suggested 
themselves  which  have  all  been  made  the 
subjects  of  enactments  submitted  to  that 
House.  One  was,  to  restrict  the  franchise 
by  disfranchising  all  below  the  value  of 
forty  shillings,  and  confining  it  to  those 
who  had  a  right  to  vote  for  Members  of 
Parliament  for  counties.    Another  mode 


that  had  been  thought  of,  was  to  disfran- 
chise the  freeholders  altogether,  and  give 
the  power  to  the  Crown.  The  third  mode 
was  to  disfranchise  the  freeholders,  and 
transfer  the  choice  to  the  magistrates  at 
quarter  sessions.  With  regard  to  the  first 
he  thought  there  was  a  great  and  insuper- 
able objection f  for  although  the  franchise 
would  be  restricted,  the  great  evil  which 
had  hitherto  existed  would  not  be  re- 
moved. The  contests  in  these  elections 
were  almost  exclusively  of  a  political  cha- 
racter, and  were  trials  of  party  strength. 
If  the  franchise  was  restricted  to  the  voters 
for  counties  he  thought  the  same  evils 
would  go  on,  and  the  expense  attending 
elections  would  be  but  very  little  lessened. 
With  respect  to  the  second  mode,  he  did 
not  think  it  would  be  productive  of  good ; 
and  as  to  the  third,  the  transfer  to  the 
magistrates  at  quarter  sessions,  there  were 
certainly  objections,  but  of  the  three  modes 
it  was  decidedly  the  best.  One  objection 
which  might  be  made  to  the  Bill  was,  that 
it  would  introduce  party  spirit  on  the 
bench,  and  disturb  the  unanimity  amongst 
the  magistracy.  He  could  not  subscribe 
to  that  opinion.  He  believed,  that  the 
magistrates  generally  —  he  knew  that 
the  county  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
belong  to — in  the  discharge  of  their  pub- 
lic duties  were  as  free  from  party  bias  as 
it  was  possible  for  human  nature  to  be. 
He  might  be  told  also,  that  by  his  Bill  be 
was  taking  away  a  right  which  had  been 
exercised  by  the  freeholders  from  time 
immemorial.  He  could,  however,  cite 
instances  where  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
had  for  the  public  benefit  taken  away  in- 
dividual rights.  He  would  instance  the 
case  of  the  forty-shilling  freeholders  in 
Ireland,  whose  rights  were  abolished  for 
what  was  considered  a  great  public  benefit. 
He  would  also  instance  the  case  of  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act,  which  in  many 
instances  had  a  disfranchising  power.  He 
would  instance  under  that  Bill  the  case 
of  Macclesfield,  which,  previously  to  the 
passing  of  that  Act,  possessed  a  coroner 
for  the  town  separate  from  the  county, 
and  he  was  elected  by  the  freemen  of  the 
town.  By  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  that 
office  was  abolished,  and  the  rights  of  the 
freemen  were  taken  away.  The  present 
mode  of  electing  the  coroner  by  the  free- 
holders at  large  was  an  antiquated  custom, 
and  not  in  accordance  with  the  present 
distribution  of  property.  He  thought  it 
was  rights  that  some  node  of  selection;  tb^ 
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person  who  «a>  to  diicbarge  tbe  judicial 
dutiei  of  coroner  should  be  adopted,  by 
which  the  public  would  be  assured,  that 
tbe  fittest  penon  would  be  appointed  to 
that  office.  He  thought  it  would  be  also 
right,  that  parties  who  raio;ht  have  the 
honourable  ambition  of  wishing  to  fill  the 
office  of  county  coroner  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  ruinous  expense  that  was  at 
present  entailed  on  them.  He  was  desirous 
of  assimilating,  so  far  as  he  could,  the 
election  of  county  coroner  to  the  mode  in 
which  tlie  coroners  for  cities  were  chosen 
under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  The 
Municipal  Corporation  Act  gave  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  cily  and  borough  coro- 
ners to  the  town  councils;  and  although 
he  did  not  think  they  offered  the  best 
precedent,  because  they  were  elective 
bodies,  vet  there  was  some  analogy  be- 
tween them  and  those  bodies  to  which  his 
Bill  proposed  to  give  tbe  appointment, 
namely,  the  magistrates  in  ijuarter  ses- 
lions.  Another  provision  of  his  Bill  was, 
to  divide  counties  into  coroner's  districts — 
another  to  give  corouprs  the  power  of  re- 
signing their  office,  which,  at  present,  they 
had  not,  without  incurring  much  expense 
and  trouble,  by  application  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  Another  provision  was,  to 
attach  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nearest 
district  coroner  detached  portions  of 
counties,  which  in  some  cases  were  at  con- 
siderable distances  from  the  counties  to 
which  they  belonged.  lie  also  proposed 
to  increase  the  fees  and  allowances  to  co- 
roners. He  believed  he  was  right  in 
stating,  that  Parliament  had,  in  all  cases 
where  it  was  shown  that  the  remuneration 
of  these  officers  was  ina(lec[uate  as  com- 
pared with  the  duties  which  they  had  to 
perform,  readily  assented  to  every  propo- 
sition that  had  been  made  to  increase  it. 
Where  there  was  a  number  of  candidates 
for  the  office,  and  they  did  not  object  to 
the  amount  of  the  remuneration,  it  was 
thought  by  some,  that  that  was  sufficient 
evidence  that  it  was  equal  to  the  nature 
of  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  them. 
He  did  not  think  this,  however,  a  fair  way 
of  looking  at  the  question.  He  thought 
they  ought  to  look  more  to  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  office  and  to  tbe  importance 
of  tne  duties  appertaining  to  it;  and  if 
they  did  so  they  would  find,  that  the 
present  rate  of  rcmuneratii  rthing 

but  adeq""t«    lo  them,     nn  t 

detain  >'  bv  goii 

tioiis  ff  it9  Ci 


proposed  in  the  Bmount  of  tam.  He  wcMfU 
just  state  generally,  thtt  he  would  IMt 
himself lothesameadditio  tttaatbMllMIM 
made  by  the  Bill  brought  in  b;  Iiii  bM. 
Friend  near  him  (Hr.Crippa)1utyear,vla, 
that  to  the  increase  of  U.  6«.  8d.  gi««ii  bf 
thatBill,  there  be  a  farther  incmae  lo  BOt,; 
and  that,  instead  of  receiving  M.  on  titt 
way,  tbey  should  receive  9d.  cadi  vay, 
and  be  compensated  for  all  traveUing  «t- 
pensea.  There  was  anodier  point  to  which 
he  would  beg  to  call  the  lUcntioo  of  th« 
hon.  and  learned  Oentleman  oppCMita  (hir 
Majesty's  Atiorney-General) ;  iMt  at  llta 
same  time  he  begged  to  state,  that  b«^ 
tended  it  rather  as  a  snmation  than  wa 
point  material  to  the  oqecti  of  thte  B^ 
By  the  Bill  which  had  b««a  broBKht  ia  M 
a  former  occasion  by  thehrrn.  nrta  ifnnvi 
Gentleman  directions  had  been  giiven  tu 
the  Courts  of  Quarter  Stssions  to  prepare 
a  scale  of  fees,  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  in  no  two  counties  were  the  fen 
eoual.  Now  he  would  wish  to  kno* 
whether  in  proceeding  with  a  Bill  of  this 
kind  it  wotdd  not  be  deair<ible  to  take  Ibe 
opportunity  of  equaltiing  the  fees  all  over 
the  country?  There  only  remained  one 
other  subject  to  which  he  requested  the 
attention  of  the  House,  and  on  which  he 
begged  to  address  himetlf  to  tbe  hon. 
Member  for  Bridport,  who  had  for  many 
years  originated  a  motion  on  the  subject 
he  was  about  to  mention— he  meant  the 
important  question  whether  or  not,  in  a 
Bill  of  this  kind,  it  was  necessary  that  a 
declaretorv  or  enacting  clause  should  be 
introduced  that  the  courts  of  corouers  are 
of  necessity  open.  An  attempt  to  intro- 
duce such  a  clause  into  the  present  Bill 
would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  iti 
passing  to  another  place.  After  what  hid 
passed  last  year  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  bring  in  a  special  Bill  for  this 
purpose  than  to  endanger  the  present  by 
taking  such  a  step,  Tne  hon.  Member 
concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  alter  and  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  the  office  of  county  coroner. 

Mr.  Cripps  seconded  the  motion  tttr 
leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  The  subject 
was  one  that  he  had  brought  forward  three 
different  times  most  thanklessly  for  the 
last  two  years ;  but  he  trusted  the  difficul- 
ties he  had  met  with  would  not  beset  the 
hon.  Member  whonowbr  ighl  it  forward. 
He  objected  to  giving  t  e  whole  of  the 
power  of  appointing  coroi  rslo  tlie  magif- 
tistes  at  quarter  seuio    ,  but    still  bo 
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holders  of  counties  to  the  magistrates  at 
quarter  sessions,  an  innovation  whicti  he 
thought  it  would  not  be  at  all  advisable  to 
introduce.  He  should  have  had  no  ob- 
Jeclion  to  a  bill  being  brought  tn  to  regu- 
late many  details  connected  with  the  office 
of  coroner,  which  certainly  were  not  on  a 
very  satisfactory  footing.  But  for  the 
amount  of  important  business  already 
before  the  House,  it  would  have  been  fit 
that  some  bill  on  this  subject  should  have 
been  introduced  by  a  Member  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  seriously  considered  by  the 
House;  but  at  present  the  only  question 
being  whether  leave  should  be  given  lo  the 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Pakington)  to  in- 
troduce a  bi)l  which  conlained  that  novel 
principle,  acting  on  (he  conviction  that  no 
amendment  could  be  proposed  in  detail 
that  should  induce  the  House  to  agree  to 
so  great  an  alteration  in  principle,  he 
should  give  his  negative  to  the  moiion. 
Motion  withdruwD. 

GiiiNDiKO  Foreign  Corn  ikBokij,] 
Colonel  Seals  rose  to  bring  forward  the 
motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice- 
namely,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
admit,  under  certain  regulations,  foreign 
corn  bonded  in  this  country  to  be  ground 
in  certain  mills  and  manufactured  for  ex- 
portation only.  He  understood  that  it 
was  necessary  in  point  of  form  that  he 
should  commence  with  the  preliminary 
moiion,  that  the  House  do  now  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House, 
to  consider  the  regulations  under  which 
foreign  corn  was  admitted  to  be  bonded 
in  this  country.  If  he  succeeded  in  that 
motion,  he  would  move  a  resolution  in  the 
Committee  with  a  view  to  introduce  a  bill, 
the  provisions  of  which  he  would  proceed 
to  explain.  The  first  would  be  a  provision 
to  empower  the  Commissioners  of  Customs 
to  approve  of  the  erection  of  certain  build- 
ings of  a  peculiar  construction,  for  the 
bonding  of  foreign  corn  manufactured  into 
flour.  The  second  would  be  a  provision 
to  enable  the  Commissioners  to  deliver 
foreign  corn  bonded  in  this  country  to 
persons  hiring  or  occupying  such  premises 
as  he  had  already  described,  on  the  con- 
dition that  within  a  certain  time — say  two 
months — the  corn  so  manufactured  into 
flour  should  be  exported  from  this  country, 
or  else  should  be  delivered  back  into 
bonded  warehouses  under  the  Queen's 
locks  for  eKporlalion.  The  third  would 
b«  a  piovisioD  reqaiiing  further  «ecmitiea 
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than  those  now  required  by  law.  TIm 
other  provisioni  would  conlaia  peoaltici 
on  persons  who  might  be  guilty  of  inegv 
larities,  or  who  might  deviate  from  Uw  lav. 
The  object  of  the  bill,  which  ha  aAid 
leave  to  bring  in,  was  to  enable  onr  mer- 
chants trading  to  foreign  countriea,  and 
particularly  to  our  colonies,  to  lay  in  tbeir 
supplies  in  the  ports  of  the  United  King- 
dom to  a  greater  extent  tfaaa  tbey  did  il 
present,  instead  of  being  driven,  as  tbey 
were  under  the  existing  law,  for  their  wp- 
plies  to  Copenhagen,  to  Hamburgh,  to 
Dantsic,  and  to  any  ports  in  tba  Baltic 
which  mi^'bt  be  open  to  them,  nt  Ten 
great  inconvenience  and  Ion  of  tima.  11 
his  measure  should  be  carried,  it  woril 
open  a  very  great  and  profitable  trade  la 
our  merchants.  It  waa  laid,  howeTer,k 
some  quarters,  that  his  motioD  waa  wKluBg 
else  but  a  motion  to  repeal  the  pKlMt 
system  of  Corn-laws  by  a  side  wind.  Be 
disclaimed  all  such  intentions  in  biiiqjag 
it  forward,  and  he  furthermore  denied  that 
it  would  have  any  such  eSect.  VotA 
own  part,  he  could  not  find  oat  any  eo^ 
nexion  between  the  two  qneationa.  Oa 
the  contrary,  he  thought  that  his  bill 
would  have  a  tendency  to  strengthen  the 
Corn-laws,  as  it  would  tieaken  the  opposi- 
tion to  them  now  felt  by  the  mercantile 
community.  He  also  denied  that  his  bill 
would  have  any  tendency  either  lo  intro- 
duce or  to  promote  smuggling  in  foreign 
corn,  for,  as  he  had  before  slated,  all 
foreign  corn  manufactured  into  flour  on 
those  premises  was  either  to  be  exported 
within  a  given  time,  or  to  be  returned 
back  to  the  Queen's  Loch.  He  called  upm 
the  noble  Marquess  (Chandos),  who,  to 
his  own  honour,  took  Euch  a  promiorat 
part  in  promoting  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests, to  consider  whether  this  bill  was  ad 
eminently  calculated  to  promote  those  iB< 
lerests.  Asthepropounder  of  thismeanuti 
he  had  no  wish  but  for  inquiry  ;  in  poiDl 
of  fact  he  was  most  anxious  that  it  shouU 
undergo  the  fullest  discussion.  If  be 
should  obtain  leave  to  Wing  in  bis  bill,  in 
should  hope  that  it  would  be  read  a  fini 
time  without  opposition.  He  would  not 
move  the  second  reading;  of  it  till  aft« 
Easter.  In  the  mean  time  it  could  be 
printed,  in  order  that  the  agriculturist] 
might  have  lime  to  consider  the  securitiss 
which  they  might  deem  necessary  to  ttie 
protection  of  their  interests.  He  begged 
to  assure  the  House  that  in  bringing  fii:^ 
WBid  this  motion  h«  vu  actuated  ^.  09 


■tat«  bii  opioion  to  the  Hoase,  and  he 
(Sir  E.  Koatchbult)  begged  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleiuaa  whether,  in  cau  he 
thought  that  tliis  measure  could  be  of 
(o  ibe  mercantile  intereit  without  iniut 
the  landed  interests,  he  did  not  think  that 
it  ought  to  be  taken  by  Governmenl  into 
il>  own  hands?  This,  he  felt  lure,  the 
Government  had  no  intention  of  di ' 

Mr.  Poulell  Tkomtan  rose,  with  great 
pleasure,  to  answer  the  call  that  had  been 
made  upon  him  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet. 
He  could  assure  the  right  faun,  Baronet 
that  he  was  glad  to  find,  from  what  he  had 
stated,  that  thej  cnliicl^  uniler)>lood  each 
other.  As  the  right  hon.  Baronet  hod  done 
him  the  honour  to  appeal  to  him  for  his 
opinion  he  would  give  it,  and,  in  doing  so, 
he  thought  he  might  safely  refer  to  liii 
conduct  on  a  former  occasion  when  thii 
subject  was  under  discussion,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shoning  that  he  was  not  disposed  tc 
do  anything  by  a  side  wind,  which  would, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  defeat  the  Corn' 
]aws,  ur  anything  by  which  the  landed 
intercEt  could  be  deprived  in  the  least 
degree  of  the  benefit,  if  one  it  were,  which 
the  present  state  of  the  laws  afforded  them, 
lost  year,  it  would  be  in  the  recollection  of 
the  House,  a  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hobinson,  the  Member  for  Worcester,  for 
grind  ing  bonded  corn,  the  plan  of  which 
proportional,  or  in  other  words,  that  a 
certain  amount  of  foreign  com  should  be 
taken  out  of  bond,  and  introduced  into  the 
consumption  of  this  country,  and  that  a 
certain  quantity  of  English  com  should  be 
exported  in  lieu  of  the  foreign  com  thus 
introduced.  To  this  proposition  he  had 
refused  his  acquiescence,  because  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  it  would  gi^-e  rise  to  fraud. 
But  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dartmouth  (Colonel  Seole)  was  of  an 
entirely  different  nature.  That  hon.  Mem- 
l>er  seemed  scarcely  to  have  done  justice  to 
his  cn.vc,  but  as  the  hon.  Member  had  been 
good  enough  to  show  him  the  hiU  which 
he  had  prepared,  he  would  speak  of  the  bill 
rather  more  than  of  the  explanation  of  the 
hon.  Memlicr.  The  hill  which  the  hon. 
Member  proposed  to  introduce,  as  he  read 
it,  went  simply  to  this  extent,  that  com 
which  was  in  bond  in  this  country  might 
bo  ground  under  the  Queen's  locks,  and 
that  the  whole  produce,  whatever  that 
produce  might  bo,  should  be  exported, 
security  being  given  for  the  exportatioo 
of  the  whole.  Tlie  right  hon.  Baronet 
appealed  to  him,  "-■  '-^ed  him  wh 
ther   lie   could  ff-  "'»  place   i: 


confoentioadr  m;,  dial  ha  befiamA  4rt  I 
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aecuritjr  of  thia  kind,  hs  cuiied  iaiD  eAn 

upon  the  cuttomlawitrftlnBaoiliiStj?  Hi 
had  no  heiilalioD,  u  far  M  hu  DWB  fadnM 
tion  went— and  he  could  certeiiilr  gift  ■ 
most  decided  opinion  on  the  aut^acl^i 
Hying  that  no  fraud  could,  hj  iiiMrfMllj, 
take  place.  The  noble  MuquoH  (nporik 
(the  Marquess  of  Cbaadoe)  Hid,  uat  h 
considered  that  fraud  would  take  ^HSh  Hi 
begged  leave  to  remind  the  noble  HaifiiM 
what  was  the  present  state  of  the  law  wi 
the  practice  with  regard  to  i 
which  was  imported  into  this  a 
first  of  all,  with  regard  to  tlio  i 
the  Queen's  locks,  the  whole  i 

of  the  revenue  of  the  county  dep 

the  security  of  the  Queen^  loAs, 

fur  instance,  the  article  of  tobacco.      

was  a  duty  upon  tobacco  of  a  thoiiBBady* 
cent.,  and  they  had  no  Kenri^  whttBiai 
that  tobacco  would  not  be  iiiiinj|lwT  flotrf 
tlic  JoL-ks  u\cept  that  which  waa  ^ren  \ff 
the  Queen's  locks.  Then,  agnio,  augtt 
paid  a  duly  of  one  hundred  per  cent.,  and 
there  was  no  security  that  it  would  not  U 
smuggled  but  for  these  locks.  On  cdSfe 
the  duly  was  also  high,  and  yet  thOTlHi 
no  security  but  the  Queen's  locka.  l^i|A 
locks  were  liable  to  frauds,  if  duy^wmB 
picked  (to  make  use  of  the  expnaafaxi  of  K 
other  side),  he  be^ed  leave  to  ndc,  lAW 
would  be  the  folly,  the  insanity  of  those  Mt^ 
sons  who,  having  the  power  irhich  the  pm* 
ing  of  the  Queen's  locks  gave,  should  apf^ 
that  power  to  com,  which  ]»id  a  doty  it 
twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent.,  and  did  not 
rather  apply  it  to  tobacco  or  sugar,  wU^ 
were  paying,  the  one  One  thouaand  wlA 
the  other  one  hundred  per  ceot. 
mention  other  instances  in  cottdh 

his  opinion  that  it  was  utterly  i 

to  doubt   the  security  afibrded   hy^ 
was  called  the  system  of  lock.     Ho  1 
however,  come  to  the  second  poittt,  . 
ly,  whether.  In  the  process  of  the  I 
mission  of  the  com  from  one  wi 
to   another   for  the    purpose  of  t 
it  under  lock,  the  lock  beingeq     *~ 
:o  the  first  and  second  wan 
fraud  might  not  take  place?     Itli 
constant  practice,  recon 
and  enforced  by  the  ' 
persons    to   manufacture 
under  lock. 
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country  against  those  lawi  as  they  would 
not  find  it  easy  to  ntaater.  If  the  merchant 
and  manufacturer  were  told  that  a  request 
like  this  of  the  hon.  Member,  to  hring  in  a 
bill  which  could  not  by  poaaihility  affect 
the  Corn-laws,  had  been  rejected,  then  they 
would  begin  to  think,  "  Why  now,  then,  ii 
the  time  to  press  forward  our  particular 
views  on  the  Corn-laws."  Entertaining 
these  ojiinion!!,  and  having,  he  trusted, 
answered  the  question  of  the  right  hnn. 
Itaron  oppo^te,  he  >fould  only  say,  that  he 
hoped  most  sincerely  that  the  bill  might 
pass,  with  proiwr  safeKuards  and  securities 
against  fraud,  and  if  any  more  efficient 
securities  and  safeguards  against  every 
species  of  fraud  could  be  devised,  he  should 
Im  moot  happy  to  give  them  his  best  support. 

Sir  J.  Ii,  Reid  begged  to  rclurn  thanks 
to  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  the  Presi 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  question  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  been  put,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  answered.  If  the  mea- 
sure militated  in  any  way  against  the 
agricultural  interest,  he  would  not  give  it 
Ills  support;  but,  the  conlrary, 
he  could  judge,  being  its  probable  effect, 
he  should  vote  for  the  motion  of  the  hi 
Member  for  Dnrtmouih. 

Mr.  LiddellwxA,  that  he  had  brought 
his  mind  to  the  consideration  of  this  si ' 
ject,  free  from  the  influence  of  any  b 
towards  one  sido  or  the  other ;  and  ai 
the  assurance  of  ihc  right  lion.  Presidi 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  no  risk  v 
to   be   apprehended    to   the   agricuitu 
interest  from  this  measure,  if  there  w 
found  sufficient  securities  provided  in  I 
Bill  against  smuggling,  such  securities, 
fact,  as  were  promised,  being  persuaded, 
that  so  fnr  from  an  injury  or  disadvantage 
reiuliing    from  the  measure,  the    land 
interest   would  find   it  opening  to  Ihi 
another  resource,  he  should  vole  for  the 
motion. 

Mr.  M,  Philips  said,  that  as  ample 
security  as  was  possible  had  been  offered 
for  the  honest  intentions,  with  respect  to 
the  Corn-laws,  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dartmouth,  and,  indeed,  of  every  hon. 
Member  on  that  side  of  the  House  who 
supported  the  motion.  The  question  was 
one  of  great  importance  to  the  shipping 
interest.  He  believed  that  it  was  of  great 
importance  to  let  cor"  come  into  this 
country  to  be  grounr"  i  exported 

at  certain   times  of  "hen  tht 

ports  of  the  Baltic  V  'other 
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consideration  was,  t  t  n  oecMiaii  of  thii 
scarcities  in  the  Un  States,  and  VmC 
Indies,  to  which  allasioa  had  been  nmWi. 
considerable  investments  were  nuule  «■ 
the  CoDtiaent,  in  order  to  procure  a  aapply 
of  flour  to  send  thither.  He  wiabed  to 
see  this  field  for  investment  opened  to  tk 
British  capitalist.  He  denied  that  it  <ni 
the  intention  of  his  hon  Friends,  id  Mp 
porting  the  present  propoeitkm,  to  traaih 
upon  the  Corn-laws.  Hon.  Memben  oa 
the  Opposition  side  of  the  Hoaie  diriikad 
the  principle  and  enaclmenta  of  the  Ralina 
Bill ;  but  yet,  as  it  had  puaed  into  a  liw, 
tliey  held  themselves  bound  bj  its  pnri- 
sions.  In  the  same  way,  hon.  HeMboi 
at  his  side  of  the  House,  though  th^ 
disliked  the  Corn>taws  aa  much  as  bni. 
Members  at  the  opposite  aide  disliked  As 
Reform    Bill,   yet  they    held    " 


bound  to  submit  to  the  Com-lam  as ln| 
as  they  were  law,  and  they  mnild  not^  If 
a  side  wind,  or  iadirect  method  of  an* 
ceeding,countenance  anypropoHttoawMk 
would  trench  upon  them,  whether  Hay 
were  good  or  l»d.  With  respect  to  ths 
objectioQ ,  that  the  grinding  of  com  in  hoad 
might  be  made  a  handle  for  fraud,  ha 
contended  that  it  was  not  so  liable  to 
fraud  as  many  other  valuable  articles, 
which  were  constantly  and  regularly  laiii 
up  in  bond,  Let  them  take  the  case  of 
cigars  for  instance,  and  many  other  articles 
which  would  readily  suggest  themselves 
to  hon.  Members.  Fraud,  in  the  case  of 
corn,  a  bulky  and  unwieldy  commodity, 
would  be  much  easier  detected  than  ioaay 
other  article  in  bond.  Indeed,  itwasooc 
likely  that  it  would  be  attempted.  He 
entreated  the  noble  Marquess  oppDsile(^e 
Marquess  of  Chandos)  and  his  supportert, 
to  disabuse  themselves  of  the  idea  that 
there  was  any  iadirect  or  covert  object 
meditated  in  the  passing  of  the  proposed 
Bill.  There  was  one  point  to  which  lu 
wished  to  direct  the  atteoijon  of  the  House, 
though  it  would  be  more  properly  and 
conveniently  discussed  in  Committee.  He 
alluded  to  the  allowing  the  bran  which 
remained  to  be  sent  into  the  country,  end 
sold  for  agricultural  purposes.  He  did 
not  believe,  that  the  agricultural  intereds 
of  the  country  would  it  all  sutTer  fnm 
allowing  the  bran  of  the  bonded  corn  10 
^piied  in  this  country  to  agricultenl 

P"  '■'■  '        The  <*= \\  of  that  snide 

I      :hr.r  ilips)  to  be  alfflOiC 

npoa  which  any  douN 

■    The  matter  n^  - 
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Mr.  Alderman  Thomptdn  Hid,  that  tliH 
meuura  vonld  be  beneficial  to  the  mer- 
chant, inaimuch  ai  it  would  convert  an 
unmerchantable  into  a  merchantable  com- 
modity, and  let  loose  a  lar^^e  amount  of 
BrJtiih  capital  inreited  in  foreign  wheat. 
ImmeoM  capital  bad  been  employed  in 
other  countries  in  milla  for  manufacturing 
fiour.  Though  lie  was  no  friend  to  the 
Corn-1aw>,  be  would  not  be  a  patty  to  any 
indirect  measure  ag:aiDit  them;  but  he 
was  latitfied  that  alarm  was  felt  at  a 
■faadow. 

Lord  WoTtlty  could  not  give  his  vote 
agiainst  tha  msMure  when  he  saw  interests 
that  would  be  benefited  by  it,  and  could 
not  corucieDtiouily  say,  that  the  agricul- 
tural intereita  would  be  injured.  He 
should,  therefore,  support  the  first  reading 
of  the  Bill.  He  had  come  down  to  the 
House  intending  to  oppose  the  Bill ;  but 
he  could  not  do  to  after  what  he  had 
beard  in  its  favour. 

Mr.  Plumplre  said,  he  could  not  con. 
Mieotiously  give  his  support  to  the  intro- 
dadtioR  of  this  measare.  He  should, 
however,  name  the  particDlara  of  the 
grounds  of  bit  opposition  on  another  or 
portunity,  shonid  it  occur.  He  candid! 
acknowledged  that  if  be  supported  this 
proposition  be  could  not  face  bti  constiiu- 
eals.  He  regarded  tbismeasurewithdiitruit 
when  ha  considered  it  on  iu  own  merits  : 
but  if  he  had  a  doubt  on  (be  point,  the 
fact  that  this  motion  was  supported  by  ber 
Majesty's  Minitters  would  be  with  him  de- 
cisive; for  be  considered  them  incapable 
of  originating  or  supporting  any  measure 
for  the  public  good. 

Lord  Sandon  was  inclined  to  give  the 
parties  who  were  in  favour  of  the  present 
sppiication  the  benefit  of  an  experiment. 
He  perfectly  agreed  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Essex,  that  the  ofi'al  was  unfit  for 
exportation,  and  it  ought  therefore 
turned  to  the  beat  advantage  of  which  it 
was  capable. 

Mr.  W.  Roche  felt  compelled  to  atete 
the  views  of  his  conatitoents  as  ui^d  in 
several  petitions  presented  to  that  House. 
They  were  of  opinion  that  this  experiment 
could  not  be  made  without  fraudulent 
prsciices,  and  that  mercantile  men  should 
not  be  compelled  to  adapt  Iheir  course  of 
business  to  a  state  of  things  different 
from  that  on  which  they  bad  originally 
speculated. 

Mt.  PhUipHoKardtKid,  that  the  boa. 
Baronet,  the  Member  'ti  Northamptoii* 
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■hire,  formed  k  tow  lIU  OT  titt  m^' 
city  of  his  coDstitaenii,  wben  he  sMad 
his  intention  to  oppOM  the  BOl  bceMM 
the  securities  ofieied  for  the  pfotoBtioa  of 
the  agricultural  inteteat  wOdM  be  adn* 
telligible  to  ,thero.  To  the  ahipoimtr,  M 
well  as  to  many  classes  of  indnanr.  It 
bakers,  coopers,  and  mlUen^^a  BS, 
which  withdrew  no  ftlr  proteetlM  fhm  thi 
British  corn  growers,  would  be  ■  00ari> 
derahle  gain.  As  the  law  at  ptMmt  MOO^ 
owing  lo  flour  abd  bread  muiaflMiMMd  ii 
a  foreign  country,  and  osed  Ibr  ablp  1100^ 
not  being  liable  to  duty,  pratided  dw  Alp 
be  boDnd  to  a  foreign  port,  it  U  the  M^ 
lice  to  import  lai^  quautiliee  bom  af 
flour  and  bread  frotn  Dadtxie,  HtmbMi^ 
and  America,  which  is  entered  kflM  ti 
bond  and  sold  for  viclualljnir  efalpa.  Iflhl 
Bill  before  the  House  were  allowed  to  pM^ 
all  these  articles  would  be  prepitea  h 
England— would  benefit  tbe  UtliU  wtO* 
out  Injury  to  Ihe  British  hrmer.  To  pn> 
vent  fraud  it  might  be  de«rabl<  lo.HGiMi 
mills  on  the  lame  principle  as  die  present 
bonded  warehouses.  Btitish  vessels  going 
to  Hamburgh  and  other  ports  of  Europe, 
lake  in  bread  sufficient  for  several  voy- 
ages. Newfoundland  and  many  of  our 
colonies  are  nowiapplled  with  corn  from 
America,  which,  though  a  small  duty  may 
be  paid,  is  mannheturcd  in  tbe  United 
States;  but  shoQid  the  Bill  pass,  that  flour 
would  be  made  in  EDgliiiid.  There  ii 
now  a  large  amount  of  capital  locked  up 
in  bonded  com,  a  great  part  of  wbi«h 
would  get  into  circulation  should  the  mea~ 
sure  became  law,  and  greatly  assist  (be 
commerce  of  the  country.  Indiaraen,  for 
instance,  and  all  ships  going  loiigf  voyagei, 
buy  nothing  but  flour  and  bread  prep>r«d 
in  foreign  ports.  The  vigilant  and  enter- 
prising monarch  who  now  rules  the  desti- 
nies of  France,  had  established  at  Villc 
D'eu,  in  Normandy,  large  magazines  fbr 
supplying  all  ships  touching  there  with 
flour  and  bread  ;  and  ttlthough  he  might 
be  quite  right  in  profitin};  by  our  oversight, 
there  was  no  reason  why  ifie  British  mer- 
chant andmanufacturerthould  be  dcbarrtd 
from  competition.  His  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  (Colonel  Seale)  had  stated  his  wil- 
lingness to  submit  his  tnolion  lo  (he  COB- 
sideratioD  of  a  Select  Committee  ;  but 
now  that  the  Bill  was  not  likely  to  en- 
connter  so  formidable  an  opposition  as  he 
uticioated,  he  trusted  his  hon.  FrienJI 
on  a  pTDJect  so  likely  to  retaid 
the     easure  to      " ' 
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The  House  divided :— Ayes  127;  Noes 
92 ;     Majority  35. 


JJit  i^  the  Ayes. 


AglioDby,  11.  A. 
Aglionby,  Major 
Amsworlb,  P. 
Bailey,  J. 
Banneiman,  A. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Barron,  H.  W. 
Benlinck,  Lord  G. 
Bertittl,  11. 
Bgwcs,  T. 
Blake,  W.  J. 
Blakemorc,  R. 
Bridgeman,  H. 
Briuoe,  J.  T- 
Brockleharsl,  J. 
Brolherlon,  J. 
Bruge»,W.H.  L. 
Bryan,  G. 
Buller,  E. 
Busfield,  W. 
Buller,  hon.  Colonel 
Campbell,  Sir  J. 
Chalmen,  P. 
Chapman,  A. 
ChiWers,  J.  W. 
Clay.  W. 
elite,  hon.  R.  H. 
CodriogloD,  Admiral 
Collier,  J. 
Courienay,  P. 
Curry,  W. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Davles,  Colonel 
Direll,  K. 
Duckworlh,  S. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Dundas,  C.  W.  D. 
Dundas,  bon.  J.  C. 
Eliol,  Lord 
E»ang,W. 
Ficlden,  J. 
FenWn,  J. 
Finch,  F. 
Ginon,W.  D. 
Gladstone,  V/.E. 
Gratian,  II. 
Grey,  Sir  G. 
GriiDsditcb,  T. 
Hall,  B. 
Ilastie,  A. 
Hairea,  B. 
Hobhouse,  Sir  John 
Hobbouse,T.  B. 
IloTsman,  K. 
Iloskiiia,  K. 
Howard,  ?.  U. 

Ilumphery  John 
Iluiton,  K. 
Ingham,  R. 
Irton,  S- 


James,  W. 
James,  Sir  W;  C. 
Kinnaird,hon.  A.  F. 
I^bouchere,  rt.  hn.  II. 
Langdale,  hon.  C. 
LiddeU,hc.n.T. 
Lister,  E.  C. 
Lushiitgton,  C. 
Lyncb,  A.  H. 
Macleod,  It. 
Marsland,  II. 
Miles,  VV, 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Murray,  rt.hon.  J.  A. 
O'Brien,  W.  S. 
O'Connell,  D. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Parker,  J. 
Pechell,  Captain 
Pendar»eB,E.W.  W. 
Phillips,  M. 
Roche,  D. 
Handle,  .T. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Salwey,  Colonel 
San  don.  Viscount 
Scarlett,  hon.  R. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sroiili,  hon.  It. 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Somerville,  Sir  VV.  M. 
Stansheld.W.KC. 
Steuarl,  R, 
Stewart,  J. 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  V. 
Strutt,  E. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Teign mouth,  Lord 
Thomson,  rl.  hon.  C.P. 
Thompson,  Alderman 
Thornley,  T. 
Vigors,  H.  A. 
Villiets,  C.  P. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walker,  R. 
Wallace,  R. 
WarbuTton,  H. 
Ward,  II.  G. 
\Vhite,  A. 
White,  L. 
White,  S. 
Whitmore,  T.  C. 
Williams,  W. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Winniofflon,  T.  F- 
Wood,  C. 
Wood,  Colonel  T. 
Wood,  G.W. 
Wood.  T. 
Woulfe,  Sergeant 
Worsley,  X^rd 


WyDne,rt.faoD.C.W. 

Wyse,  T.  Reid,  Sir  J.  B. 

Yotet,  J.  A.  Seala.  CoUmmI 


Utlqfthe  Noxs- 


Alston,  R. 
Arbuthnot,  boo.  H. 
flagge,  W. 
Bailey,  J. 
Baker,  E. 
Bameby.J. 
Barry,  G.  S. 


Kembla,  H. 
Kirk,  P. 
KnalchbuU,  rt.    \ 

Sir  E. 
Rnightley,  Kr  C. 
Litton,  b. 
Logan,  H. 
Lygon,  hon. 
Mukenii*,  T. 
Mackenne,  W.  F. 
Muter,  T.  W.  a 
MattoMll,  T.  P. 
Milnet,  R.  M. 
Honerpennj,  T.  Q, 
Uordaunt,  Sir  J. 
HicboQ,  J. 

PMske,  C  W. 
PakiogUm,  J.  S 
Palmar,  G. 
Parker.  M. 
Parker,  R.  T. 
Perceval,  boo,  O.  J. 
Polhill,  F. 
Poultor,  J.  S. 
PrMd,W.M. 
Kieharda,  R. 
Rickford.  W. 


Bell,  M. 
Blair,  J. 

I)Tabaion,SirW. 
Bramilon,T.  W. 
Broadley,  H. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
Buller,  Sir  J,  Y. 
Burrougbes,  II.  N, 
Chute,  W.  L. 
Codringlon,  C.  W. 
Cole,  Viscount 
Conolly,  E. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Cripps,  J. 
De  Horsey,  S.  H. 
Dick.Q. 
Dowdeswell,  W. 
Duncombe,  hon.  W. 
Dun  combe,  hon,  A. 
Eaton,  R.  J. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Egenon,  Sir  P. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Fleming,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fremantle,  Sir  T, 
French,  F. 
Glynne,  SirS.R. 
Gore,  O.  J.  R. 
Oore,  O.  W. 
Urimston.  Viscount 
Harcourl,G.  S. 
Uealhcoat,  Sir  W. 

Ilcnoiker,  Lord , 

Hillsborough,  Earl  of    Woflehousit,  | 
Hodgson,  R.  Yorlie,  lion,  "* 

IIolmes,hon  W.  AT.      Yonog,  Sir 
Hughes,  W.B. 
Hurt,  F. 

Inglia,  Sir  R.  H.  Chandos,  Mwqut^  _ 

Jones,  T.  Euahbrooke,  Colond 

House  went  into  Comtniltee  and  reso- 
lulion  agreed  to.     The  House  resumed. 

Intrrnatiomal  CoPYiiiiiBT.]  Mr- 
Poulell  Thomson  rose  to  miive  for  I«dVe  U 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  establiili  a  system  of  in- 
temational  copyright,  «d<1  iniil,  that  in 
introducing  tbis  measure  lo  ilic  HouielM 
thought  it  right  to  say  aioiotbing  wa|b 
regard  to  the  olgecta  wnicli  he  [iroBOMd  n 
e^t.  ItwunQthUipteDtiuniniliu  BtUtt 


Ronnd,  C.  Q. 
Round,  J, 
SanderBCM,  R. 
Sheppord,  T> 
Shirley,  E.  J. 
Sibthorp,  CoIomI' 
Smith,  A. 
Smyth,  SirG.  H. 
Stanley,  E.  J. 
Stuart,  H. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Vi»ian,  J.  E. 
Winnington,  H.J.   . 
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hud  been  iufonued,  that  tliere  was  not  a  authun.     TIiereTorc.   ia    oidar   to    obt^ 

village  of  2,000  inhabitants  in  the  Uuitwl  protection    for  ouimIvm   mbmad.    it    W« 

States  iu  whi<Ji  several  copies  of  a  pirated  neceamry  to  hold  out  the  pnMpect  uf  Bnta» 

edition  wore  not  to  bo  found,  for  which  tion  in  this  country  to  the  tuthoci  of  aOh 

the  BUtlior  never  received  one   farthing,  countries.    The  mode  <^  dtring  tbb  WM  aol 

simply  because  there  was  no  way  of  pro-  very  simple.    It  would  not  do,  fa  his  opjafai^ 

tccting  the  copyright     Ho  might  also  in-  to  pass  one  general  law,  hued  Dpon  ^ 

stance   Dr.   Wcbslei's   Dictionary,    which  principle  of  our  own  kw  of  flMffllght, 

was  published  in  the  United  States,  and  because  the  law   of  copjirfght    nMm 

immediately  pirated  in  England,  for  whidi  much  in  different  countriei.      In  Vimaet, 

editions  the  author  received  no  remunera-  for  instance,    it  was  limited  fiir  a  eettrii 

tion  whatever,  although  a  vast  number  of  period ;  in  Germany  it  was  ■!■>  ImiM, 

it  was  sold ;  and  Dr.   Richardson's  Dicti-  and   for  different  periods ;     at  PmaUrt 

onary,  published  in  England  and  pirated  to  ten   years,  and  in   Pruaria    to  tUifr: 

in  the  United  States,  both  works  of  great  and  in  the  United  Statea  it   wai  H*I«»J 

labour,  merit,  and  expense,  a  single  num.  to  a  much  lets  period.     What  he  pnpBiii 

her  costing,    he  bcheved,    three  or  four  then  by    thU   Bill   wai  to  empower  At 

guineas.    Thus,  in  one  case,  the  American  Crown,  by   treaty  with  fetdgn  MMa^  to 

work  was  sold  so  cheap  here,  that  it  was  grant  to  foreign  authors  the  mam  dMet 

superw^ed  by  the  English  edition,  and  in  of  protection  and  for  the  Mine  tmnhar  rf 

the  other  the  English  work  was  sold  so  years,  that    those  «tatea  were    williH  to 

cheap  in  the  United  States,  that  it  was  aSorH  by  treaty  to    our    authon.      ht 

entirely  superseded  by  the  American  edi-  „aa  m  g^y^  supposing  a  treaty  to  he  ^rie 

tion.    The  principal  cause  of  this  evil  wos,  with  Fronce,  by  wUch  mutual  prateetin 

that  no  sooner  were  works  in   the  press,  to  copyright  was  afforded  for  a  perial  rf 

than  attempts    were  made   through    the  twenty  year*,  it  would  he  eomuetert  te 

means  of  bribery,  someUraes  to  a  consider-  the  Crown,  acting  of  oourae  hr  the  Rh* 

able  amount,  to  obtain  copies  of  them  from  Council,  to  take  steps  against  the  wnw- 

perwns  engaged   in  the  printing  depart-  titious  introduction  of  KlidaDS  of  fii^ 

ment,    for  the    purpose   of  having    them  „orkB  published  in  violation  of  tlto  mr- 

pirated  in  another  country.     One   of  the  right.     After   consulting   the  opiBfaHW 

last  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  works  had  actu-  many  competent  judges,  that  am 

aUy  been  purloined   in  sheets  here,    and  hjn,  to  be  the  best  principle  a 

published    in    the    United    States    before  to  proceed.    The  moment  the  ] 

It  was  published  in  London.     It  was  pi-  they  would  endeavour,  by  ooan^,,^  ___ 

rated  and  sent  to  France  in  the  same  way,  other  countries,  to  adopt  the  THJi^lA  rf 

and  published  there  also  before  the  Lun-  reciorocal     coovriftht.        ^—~ — -■-"--■ — 


don  edition  appeared.     These    were  facts  were  already  being  made  on  the  idriagL 

which  showed  that  it  was  absolutely  ne-  gn^  he  thought,  when  they  dwnUfain 

cessary,    in  juatice   to   our    own  authors  the  power  of  carrying  the  maddnetrcfifc 

and  to  those  of  foreign  couatnes,  that  some  Bill  into  effect,   they  would  not  fial  mA 

check  shouhi  be  put  to  the  present  system,  difficulty  in  concluding  anangemeMauifcr 

Why  should  they  afford  protectwn  to  works  it   with  foreign   states.      Tie   rUft  U. 

Of  industry   and    art,    and    refuse   n    to  Gentleman  concluded  by  mcmnc  ftr  kM* 

works  of  genius,  devoted  to    literary  and  to  bring  in  a  BiU  to  proride  fir  btai^ 

scientific  pursuitt?    Their  doing  so  would  tional  copyright.  ■  ^"TT 

not  bo  only  unjust  towards  the   authors,        «,    w.,       .,        ..  ,. 
but  dircielly   iinM   our  ™ii    inttreit.     .  S';-"'^'  't^S"  Ui«  ™»ure  of  lie 

Stato,  hid  turmd  thor  Ulenliou  to  tb.  "f!  J"'"  »!«:"!«»■  ""»  ^uoiiia   ■Ub 

nubiect  of  l.te.     Ii.  Fr.u»  ind  Gam.UY  "'"f  °"  "fl"'""  1'"  ;"I  cteiir  aid 

oommiiiionm  hBd   been   appointed  upon  "mple—iacb  uAmenou ;  but  be  doubled 

tbe  law  of  eopynBht,  and  in  the  United  ""  pombdilj  of  iti  opetaHon  v.iili  Euro. 

Statei  a  committee  of  inquiry.    The  <«m.  P«*°  eountnei,    becautt     by   any  luel 

miwionen  in  France  and  Gennany  nid,  agreenient  aa  it  propoaed.  we  sbould  be 

that  they  felt    the   inconvenience  ariaing  greatly  tbe  gainera,  and  it  would  coaj*. 

from  the  publication  of  their   worlca  in  quently  be  rary  difficult,  if  indeed  pooi- 

other   Muntriei,    but    that    while    they  ble,  to  induce  them  to  luhmit  to  the  leraM 

■ought  to  protect  their  own  authon,  they  of  the  propovil.    ErCTjbody  knew  that 

Aould  also  aHiiTd  piotection   to  fonign  ^  circulation  of  Englian  tooks  in  Fnsce 
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be  found  in  distinguishing  the  spurious 
from  the  genuine  editions.  With  respect 
to  the  United  States,  he  felt  that  a  question 
would  arise  as  to  how  far  the  Government 
of  that  country  would  feel  itself  empowered 
to  introduce  any  law  by  which  a  custom 
which  had  existed  so  long  would  be  re- 
strained or  removed.  In  this  country  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  were  necessarily  bind- 
ing on  all  parties,  but  how  far  Congress 
could  pass  a  law  which  should  bind  all  the 
states,  was  a  matter  which  must  be  con- 
sidered. It  would  be  unjust  that  this 
country  should  bind  itself  to  adopt  and 
carry  out  any  principle  of  this  kind,  except 
on  a  system  of  reciprocity,  and  that  system 
must  therefore  be  established  to  the  fullest 
extent  before  any  engagement  was  entered 
into.  Another  point  presented  itself  to 
his  mind,  and  on  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  not  explained  his  views — 
he  meant  that  of  the  publication  of  transla- 
tions of  works  which  should  appear  in 
either  country.  Now,  he  apprehended 
that  the  law  would  not  include  cases  of 
this  description.  The  translator  having 
expended  his  time  and  his  labour,  and  his 
talents  in  the  work  of  translation,  it  would 
be  unjust  that  he  should  not  be  paid ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  to  permit  the  publication 
of  translations  would  be  unjust  to  the 
original  inventor  of  the  work,  and  it  was 
apparent  that  his  interests  would  be  ma- 
terially affected  by  means  of  the  transla- 
tion. He  had  paid  some  attention  to 
these  few  points,  and  he  confessed  that  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  some  difficulty  would 
be  found  in  giving  effect  to  the  law.  He 
begged,  however,  to  suggest,  that  care 
should  be  taken  in  attempting  to  get  rid  of 
these  difficulties,  that  no  provision  should 
be  made  dangerous  to  authors,  and  which 
might  turn  out  to  be  inoperative. 

Mt,  Wakley  was  of  opinion,  that  such  a 
measure  as  the  present  should  be  preceded 
by  the  fullest  and  most  ample  inquiry 
before  it  was  adopted.  He  should  like  to 
learn  what  literary  man  had  ever  lost  any- 
thing, or  had  complained  that  his  interests 
had  suffered,  by  his  works  having  been 
pirated.  When  any  person  wrote  a  book, 
he  wrote  it  for  the  English  people,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  his  country,  and  he  never 
reflected  on  what  might  be  effected  by  its 
being  published  in  a  foreign  country.  Dr. 
Arnott  was  a  man  who  had  written  many 
excellent  works  which  had  been  widely 
read  through  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
Iand|  and  which  had  since  fouad  their  way 


into  the  United  States.  He  should  like  to 
have  him  before  a  Committee,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  asked  in  what  light  he 
regarded  the  publication  of  his  works  in 
America,  and  he  knew  that  he  was  the  last 
man  who  would  make  any  complaint  upon 
the  subject ;  for  he  was  sure  that  the  addi- 
tional fame  which  he  obtained  by  his 
works  being  widely  known  would  do  much 
in  favour  of  any  which  he  might  subse- 
quently publish,  and  would,  therefore,  in« 
crease  his  profit  and  reward.  The  same 
rule  would  apply  to  all  cases ;  and  he 
would  ask,  from  what  circumstances  did 
the  necessity  for  the  present  measure  pro- 
ceed at  all  ?  He  must  repeat  his  anxious 
desire  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
not  object  to  the  subject  being  thoroughly 
investigated  by  a  Committee  before  the 
bill  was  adopted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Wynn  would  offer  a  few  observa- 
tions to  the  House  upon  the  subject  of 
this  bill.  With  regard  to  the  suggestions 
which  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bridport,  that  all  the  labour  of  the 
author,  and  the  expense  of  the  original 
publication  of  a  work  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered, but  that  the  advantage  of  the 
public  was  alone  to  be  regarded,  he  must 
say,  that  if  that  were  acted  upon,  all  copy- 
right would  be  at  an  end.  No  reward 
would  be  afforded  to  the  author,  and  all 
books  which  were  published  might  be  ob- 
tained after  a  short  delay,  at  a  price 
giving  a  fair  profit  on  the  expense  of  print- 
ing and  paper.  However  favourable  he 
might  be  to  the  principle  of  the  bill  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  he  could  not  but 
think  that  the  difficulties  which  would  pre- 
sent themselves  to  its  being  carried  fairly 
into  execution  would  be  very  great. 
Whatever  treaty  might  be  entered  into 
between  England  and  France,  Belgium 
might  print  the  books  so  like  the  originals 
as  to  defy  all  attempts  to  discover  the 
difference,  and  he  hardly  knew  how  this 
was  to  be  remedied.  It  was  true  this 
precise  species  of  imitation  was  not  now 
carried  on  ;  but  then  the  necessity  for  it 
did  not  exist,  for  there  was  no  inter- 
national copyright.  As  an  instance  of  the 
success  with  which  the  practice  might  be 
adopted,  he  would  mention  the  case  of 
The  Edinburgh  Review,  which  was  now 
printed  at  Paris,  by  Messrs.  Galig^ani, 
who,  however,  it  was  true,  attached  bis 
own  name  to  it,  and  so  strongly  resembled 
the  original,  that  except  on  reference  to 
the  title-page,  the  distinction  would  not 
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be  discovered.  At  the  same  time  he  «» I  the  Member  fbr  tbo  Uninnitr  of  Oimf 
moit  ready  aod  willing  to  *ote  the  ex- 
periment l>a  tried,  hopiag:  for  a  succeaiful 
reiiilt.  At  the  same  time  he  muit  repeat 
liiBt  he  was  afraid  the  icheme  would  prove 
impracticable  or  at  least  fruitless.  With 
regard  to  the  queslioo  of  the  trsDilatioo 
of  works,  he  must  confess  that  he  should 
not  like  to  see  euy  law  introduced  which 
would  fetter  the  transmission  of  literatuie 
and  of  discoveries  in  science  from  one 
country  to  another ;  but  of  course  some 
specific  regulation  on  this  subject  would 
form  one  of  the  details  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HvTM  agreed  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bridporl  in  the  arguments  which 
he  had  advanced,  that  the  interests  of  the 
public  should  be  considered  rather  than 
those  of  one  individual.  The  public  had 
already  beneGtted  much  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  cheap  copies  of  various  works  in 
recent  years,  and  he  would  ask  the  House 
how  these  cheap  publications  had  heen 
produced  I  Formerly  whenever  a  person 
went  to  the  Continent  lie  was  in  the  habit 
of  bringing  home  with  him  a  number  of 
their  piracies  upon  English  works,  but  it 
was  now  found  that  those  copies  were  in- 
correct ;  and,  in  consequence,  publications 
equally  cheap  had  been  introduced  into 
England.  Added  to  this,  however,  there 
were  certain  matters  in  the  book  trade  and 
in  the  mode  in  which  it  was  conducted 
which  must  be  inquired  into  before  any 
means  could  be  Eidopted  to  remedy  the 
defects  in  the  law  of  international  copy- 
right. He  should  be  happy  to  see  a  oil 
passed  which  would  giveinilividualsevery- 
thingto  which  they  were  entitled  ;  butlhe 
injustice  which  might  be  done  to  society 
at  large  must  be  considered  before  any  such 
bill  was  agreed  to.  DifRculties  had  been 
stated  which,  he  thought,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  remedy.  He  should  be  glad  if 
means  could  be  taken  to  remove  them,  but 
he  had  no  idea  that  it  was  possible. 

Mr,  PouUtt  Tlwmson,  in  reply,  admitted, 
that  the  subject  was  attended  with  great 
difficulties,  hut  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to 
endeavour  to  grapple  with  them.  If  those 
difficulties  were  found  to  be  iniiuperable, 
bis  Bill  would  not  possibly  do  any  harm,  foi 
it  would  only  become  a  dead  letter ;  btit  it 
was  only  by  a  bill  of  this  kind,  that  we 
could  be  put  in  a  position  to  endeavour  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  in  question.  He 
confessed  that  he  anticipated  more  difficulty 
from  the  United  States  than  from  any 
other  country ;  but  with  refeieoce  to  what 
hod  fallen  from  the  light  Iioiii  QeatienuDj 


bridge,  that  the  I  _     —   _.  . 

make  any  r^uU^n  aatocopTiiglMvUsk 
would  estei^  to  all  tlw  lUtat,  b*  WmM 
state  that  the  power  wu  vemUv  iVMml 
to  ths  Government,  and  waa  not  bft  ig,  <lm 
hands  of  the  states.  Tbonforek  if  A| 
United  Sutes  pleased  to  «otfr  into  M9 
amHiguuient  un  tho  nuTiject,  it  waspet. 
fectly  ciiinpctcnt  for  them  to  do  so.  With 
regard  to  the  difficulties  suggested  in  the 
case  of  Germany,  he  would  state  tliut  lul 
autumn,  at  a  Diet  held  at  Frankfort,  ikt 
subject  was  referred  to,  and  a  law  W 
passed  for  the  Government  of  the  Gcnann 
Statca,  by  which  a  law  of  general  copyright 
was  adopted,  and  arilclcs  were  passed  in 
order  to  enable  the  Governments  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  with  foreign  powers,  and  cspe> 
dally  with  England,  on  the  subject  of  u^ 
teniational  copyright.  There  was  reason 
to  believe,  therefore,  that  in  France  and 
Germany  the  plan  proposed  would  be  sue 
cessTul.  It  would  be  exceedingly  dcdishic 
that  arrangements  should  first  be  made 
with  two  or  three  states,  ia  order  that 
others  might  then  view  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  measure. 
Leave  given. 

Poor-law — Frbedob  of  WoHsniP.l 
Mr.  Liingdale,  in  rising  to  bring  forwani 
the  motion  of  which  he  bad  given  naticC) 
assuietl  ihe  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  fot 
the  Home  Department,  that  he  was  not 
actuated  by  the  slightest  hostility  to  the 
New  Poor-laws,  his  object  simply  bciag 
that  the  19th  clause  should  be  carried  into 
effect,  so  as  to  secure  rcligiaua  freedoia  in 
the  workhouse  by  allowing  the  poor,  who 
had  the  means  within  their  reach,  to 
attend  their  own  places  of  worship  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  It  was  chiefly  with  respect 
to  those  who  agreed  with  hltn  in  religuus 
oiiinions,  who  could  not  conscientivuslj 
join  in  the  worship  of  those  of  anothci 
communion,  being  bound  under  pain  «[ 
incurring  moral  guilt  to  attend  masa  on 
Sunday, — it  was  chiefly  with  referenca  lo 
Roman  CatUolics  that  he  had  been  til' 
duced  lo  bring  the  matter  forward,  to 
meat  cases  he  was  ready  to  lulmit, 
especially  in  the  metropolis,  and  generally 
in  lavfrc  towns,  no  ground  for  objection 
eiisied— Dissentersbeiugallowed  to  attend 
their  own  places  of  worship.  Butsomeei- 
ceptions  existed,  and  he  ;ared  they  alight 
be  drawn  into  cases  of  peieeculion.  In 
St.  Martin's  parish,  W  minster,  he  be- 
lieved full  permission  ^    s  given  le  die 
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the  breut  of  any  woriihouw  gownar,  « 
of  any  guardiaa,  to  debai  tb*  pftiipm 
from  going  to  their  reflpectiva  ] 


Mr.  O'Connell  thouglil,  that  erery  per- 
son who  was  unfoTlunately  obliged  to  be- 
come the  inmate  of  a  workhouse  ought  to 
be  entitled  as  a  inalter  of  right  to  attend 
at  the  place  of  religious  worship  of  the 
sect  to  which  he  belonged.  IF  the  pauper 
abused  that  righl,  then  it  might  be  taken 
away  from  him;  but  if  he  did  not,  be 
ought  to  have  tbe  right  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly defined.  He  considered  it  to  be  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  that  among 
the  inmates  of  our  workhouses  a  rebgiouB 
feeling  should  be  encouraged.  He  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  whether  it  would  not 
be  advisable,  if  this  instruction  were  un- 
necessary, to  add  the  name  of  Mr.  Lang- 
dale  to  the  Poor-law  Committee,  in  order 
that  this  subject  be  fully  investigated. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  there  were 
at  preieni  three  Gentlemen  on  the  Poor- 
law  Committee  who  never  attended  any 
of  its  sittings,  ir  the  hon.  Member  for 
Knaresborough  would  consent  to  serve, 
he  should  readily  propose  to  put  bis  name 
upon  Ihe  Committee, 

Mr.  G.  Knight  said,  that  from  his  ex- 
perience of  a  vtry  large  workhouse,  he 
believed  that  ihe  noble  Loid  was  perfectly 
justified  in  appr<'hending  that  mischief 
would  arise   from  granting  a  general  pi 
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leave  ibem  on  Sundays,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  ihcy  wished  to  go  to  their  dif- 
ferent places  of  religious  worship. 

Mr.  Langdale,  in  reply,  stated,  that  the 
instances  «hlch  he  had  cited  had  beeu 
given  to  him  by  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
men, and  he  had  uo  doubt  that  they  were 
correct  He  had  looked  through  ihe  re- 
ports of  the  Poor-law  Committee,  and  he 
did  not  find  that  this  subject  had  been 
much  inquired  into  until  the  last  report- 
In  that  report,  he  found  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Leeds  had  asked  Mr,  Power, 
the  Assistant- Commissi  oner,  "  Do  you  let 
tbe  paupers  go  out  of  tbe  workhouse  on 
Sunaays,  to  their  respective  places  of 
worship  1"  And  the  answer  was,  "  Some- 
times we  do  ;  lometimei  we  do  not."  He 
was  then  specifically  asked,  "  Do  you  let 
the  Roman  Catholic  paupers  leave  the 
workhouse  on  a  Sunday,  to  go  to  their 
chapels?"  and  the  answer  was,  "  I  have 
always  thought  that  this  question,  as  to 
tbe  Roman  Catholics,  was  a  difficult  ques- 
tion, and  that  it  would  some  time  or  other 
arise."  He  (Mr.  Langdale)  said,  "  the 
aoooer  it  arose  the  better."  All  that  be 
wanted  was,  that  it  should  not  be  left  in 


religiou*  worship.  He  ww  perfectlj  Mtii- 
fied  with  what  bad  fallen  fram  the  oobk 
Secretary  for  tbe  Home  Department ;  lad 
be  would,  with    the  permiwion  of   tbi 

House,  withdraw  his  motion. 
Motion  withdrawn. 

Ecclesiastical  Goo KTS.]  Hr.Bwrw 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  cae> 
Bolidate  the  juriutiction  of  eccletiutM 

courts  in  Ireland. 

Mr-  Qoulbum  availed  himieir  of  tha 
opportunity  to  ask  tbe  noble  Lordetlbt 
head  of  tbe  Home  Department  what  bad 
become  of  Uie  Bill,  which  had  been  iati^ 
duced  some  time  ago  bj  her  MajuWili 
Ministers  for  the  purpose  of  ragnlatnf 
and  consolidating  tne  jurisdiction  of  th* 
ecclesiastical  courts  in  England,  [f  het 
Majesty's  Miniiters  were  not  prepared  to 
bring  in  sucba  Bill  for  Eoglaad,  what  prob- 
able chance  of  guccess  was  there  for  such 
a  Bill  affecting  Ireland?  How  could  the 
noble  Lord  give  his  assent  to  the  Bill  in- 
troduced by  the  hon.  Member  for  WMer- 
ford,  when  he  was  not  prepared  to  intro- 
duce a  similar  Bill  for  England  ?  But 
perhaps  tbe  noble  Lord  was  prepared  to 
take  up  the  subj^ict  so  far  as  regarded 
England? 

Lord  John  Russell  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  answering  tbe  question  which  bad  jtiit 
been  put  to  him  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite,  the  Bill  respecting  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  to 
England,  had  certainly  occupied  the  at* 
tenlioa  of  her  Majesty's  Minialera  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  when  last  noticed 
in  Parliament,  was  under  the  conaideriF 
tion  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Bill 
was  much  considered  in  that  House; 
various  suggestions  were  ofTeced  for  its 
improvement ;  and  beyond  a  doubt  it 
was  amended  in  many  parts.  Still,  it 
was  the  general  opinion  in  that  liotlMt 
that  tbe  Bill  ought  not  to  be  proceeded 
with,  except  a  Bill  for  the  better  discipline 
of  the  clergy  conld  be  carried  at  the  same 
time.  The  frame  of  such  a  Bill  had  been 
drawn  out,  but  he  must  candidly  confess 
that  he  was  not  entirely  satistied  with  the 
measure  proposed,  and  the  Bill  for  the 
better  discipline  of  the  clergy  was,  in  con- 
sequence, postponed.  Tl  ere  weru  other 
bills  under  the  consideration  of  Qovera* 
ment  relating  to  ecclesiastical  jutisdictJeM 
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few  cases  in  which  the  Incomes  of  deans 
exceeded  3,0001.,  he  proposed  that  the 
surplus  should  be  set  apart  to  the  augmen- 
tation of  small  livings,  and  in  the  few  in- 
stances where  that  of  a  canon  or  pre- 
bendary exceeded  1,000/.,  that  the  sur- 
plus should  be  devoted  to  the  same  ob- 
ject. These  were  the  only  modificBlions 
of  any  consequence  affecling  the  recom- 
mendations or  tlic  Commissioners  which 
he  should  propose;  the  rest  of  the  Dill 
was  to  carry  into  effect  the  original  pro- 
posals of  those  Commissioners,  which,  in 
their  opinion,  would  tend  very  much  to 
the  augmentalion  of  small  living,  and  the 
increase  of  religious  instruction  in  papu- 
lous places,  where  there  was  now  s  very 
great  deficiency.  When  the  Dill  came  to 
be  read  a  second  time,  he  would  go  more 
generally  into  the  subject  of  the  reforms 
proposed  or  effected  hy  this,  and  other 
measures  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church; 
and  he  would  then  be  happy  to  meet  his 
hon.  Friend,  (he  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  in  considering  the  whole 
question.  The  noble  Lord  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill  as  above. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  thought,  his  noble 
Friend  was  almost  the  only  Minister  who 
would  not,  under  the  circumstances,  have 
either  made  a  fuller  statement  to  the 
House,  or  made  it  at  a  more  seasonable 
hour.  The  objections  he  entertained 
against  the  Bill,  announced  by  the  noble 
Lord,  were,  perhaps,  stronger  than  those 
he  had  felt  against  the  Bill  he  had 
brought  in  last  year.  He  could  never 
be  reconciled  to  a  bill,  hostile  lo  the 
constitution,  perhaps  to  the  existence  of 
the  Church,  by  any  acquiescence  in  the 
spoliation  of  ecclesiastical  property,  which 
might  be  obtained  by  any  boon  offered  in 
the  measure  to  a  particular  class  of  pro- 
prietors. He  felt  it  his  duty  to  declare, 
as  strongly  as  he  could,  his  decided  and 
unalterable  aversion  to  the  Bill.  It  was, 
in  itself,  injurious,  and  was  one  of  a  series 
of  measures  opposed  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  Church. 

Mr.  Gladsfone  hoj)cd,  that  before  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill,  ample  time 
would  be  given  for  consideration,  as  the 
question  involved  was  one  of  daily  in- 
creasing interest,  and  rci[uircd  the  most 
mature  deliberation. 

Leave  given. 
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Ptumptre,  in  moving  the  aecond  readin) 
of  the  Lord's  Day  Obifrvance  Bill,  uid  il 
was  one  upon  which  %  strong  and  growing 
feeling  existed  in  tha  country.  It  wu  a 
subject  beset  with  difficulties,  to  whicb 
he  could  not  consider  himself  fully  equal, 
but  he  felt  bound  to  lay,  that  t>e  would 
not  be  diverted  by  any  taunt*  or  snecn 
from  pursuing  the  course  on  this  subject 
which  he  should  think  right.  The  ftiibjeet 
of  this  Bill  had  been  before  a  Select  Com- 
miitee  in  1833,  to  the  evidence  given  to 
which  he  would  refer  Iioq.  Members.  Tht 
evidence  of  Mr.  Chambers,  the  mogistrau 
of  Union-Hall,  of  this  metropolis,  was  mod 
important.  He  laid,  that  much  of  the 
crime  committed  in  the  district  in  winch 
he  acted  as  magistrate  arose  from  the  non- 
observance  of  the  Lord's  Day.  The  chief 
violators  of  the  Sabbath  were  the  bakon 
and  the  keepers  of  alehouses  »nd  betr- 
shops.  Since  1832,  upto  the  present  time, 
the  observance  of  Sundays,  he  was  sonr 
to  say,  was  not  much  tetter.  He  beM  * 
report  of  a  lociety  eitablished  in  the  me- 
tropolis for  the  better  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Day,  and  in  it  he  found,  tliat  ia 
one  of  the  principal  ilref'  visited  on  t 
Sunday  219  shops  were  i<  ind  shut  and 
firtyopen;  in  the  next,  tnirty-four  wen- 
shut  and  nineteen  open ;  in  anoHter, 
thirty-two  wne  ihot  tnd  ifty-six  open; 
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person  to  do  work  ot  labour.  AccordiDg 
to  that  no  man  could  employ  hia  own 
servant;  but  what  he  particularly  objected 
to  was,  that  it  did  not  provide  for  those 
necessary  acconimodationB  which  the  poor 
man  was  justly  eotitled  to  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  A  man  labouring  all  the  week 
could  not  go  in  a  stage  coach  for 
miles  out  of  town  or  take  a  little  refresh- 
ment. 

Sir  S.  Canning,  in  giving  his  support  to 
the  Bill,  felt  called  on  to  observe,  that  ,he 
would  not  do  so  if  he  thought  It 
weigh  heavier  upon  the  poorer  than  tlie 
other  classes. 

The  House  divided  :— Ayes  139;  Noes 
68:  Majority  71. 


lAtt  of  Ike  Ayes. 


Bapge,  W. 
Bailey,  J. 
Bailey,  J.,  jun. 
Baines,  E. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Banns,  hon.  W.  B. 
BarrinitOD,  Vitcount 
BanoD,  U.  W. 
BatesDD,  Sit  R 
Belt,  M. 

Beniinck,  Lord  G, 
Bethel,  R. 
Blackbane,  I. 
Blair,  J. 
Blakemore,  B. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
BroaaW,  II. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 
Buller,  E. 
Buller,  Sit  J.  Y. 
Burr,  Higford 
Buirell.SiiC. 
Byng,  right  hon.G.  S. 
Cslcraft,  J.  II. 
Canniag,  rt.  hn.  Sir  S. 
Chapman,  A. 
Chisholm,  A.  W. 
Chute,W.L.W. 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Conolly,  E. 
Coiry,  hOD.  II. 
Courteoay,  P. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Daltyrople,  Sir  A. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.E. 
DuQcombe,  hon.  W, 
EgettoD,  William  T. 

ElliB,J. 

Estcourt,  T. 
EtwHll,  R. 
Evans,  W. 


Farnbam,  E.  B. 
FieUen,  W. 
Filmer,  Sit  £. 
Forbes,  W, 
Fremantle,  Sit  T. 
Freshfield,  J.  W. 
Gaakell,  Jas.  Milnes 
Gladiilone,  W.  E. 
Ulynne,  Sir  S.  R. 
Goulburn,  tt.  hon.  II. 
Gteene,  T. 
Gtimsditch,  T. 
liaise,  J. 
UarcouTt,  G.  S. 
Heathcoie,  Sir  W. 
Henniker,  Lord 
Hodgson,  F. 
Hodgson,  H. 
Holmes,  hon.  A'Court 
Hope,  G.  W. 

liOUStOUD,  G. 

Hughes,  W.B. 
I  ngea trie,  Viscount 
Irton,  S. 
Juliiistone,H. 
Jones,  J, 
Jones,  W. 
Jones,  T. 
Keinbte,H. 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 
Kirk,  P. 

Knatchbull,  Sir  E. 
Langdale,  hon.  C. 
Lascelles,  hon.  VV.  S. 
Lerevte,  0.  S. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Lisiet,  E.C. 
Litton,  E. 
Lockharl,  A.  M. 
Long,  W. 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
LushJngtoD,  C 
Lygon,  hon.  General 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mncleod,  R. 


Mahon,  Viscount 
Master,T.  W.C. 
Mauntell,  T.  P. 
Miles,  William 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
MotdaunE,  Sir  J. 
Morpeth,  Viicount 
Morris,  D. 
Nicholl,  John 
Pakinglon.  J.  S. 
Palmer,  R, 
Palmer,  G. 
Patker,  B.  T. 

Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  B. 
Peraberton,  T. 
Pendarvei,  E.  W.  W. 
Petceval,  Colonel 
Praed,  W.  M. 
Pringle,  A. 
Protheroe,  E. 
Bice,  E.  R. 
Rice,  rt.bn.T.  S. 
Ricbaids,  R. 
BollesloD,  L. 
Rose,  rt.  boo.  Sir  O. 


Bonnd,  C.  O. 

1,  J. 


RuahontfO, 
Shaw,  ririit  ban.  F. 
Shirla7,£.J. 
Sinclair,  Sir  O. 
Smith,  A. 
Spencer,  hon.  F. 
Stewsrt,J. 
Smart,  V. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
So^en.Tt.faon.8ir) 
Tetgnmouth.Loid 
Treoch,  Sir  F. 
Vera.  Sir  C.  B. 
Walk«r,  B. 
Welby,  O.  £. 
White,  A. 
Wbitmora,  T.  C 
WiUimiM,  W.  A. 
Wood.CoLT. 
Wonlej.  Lord 

TBLLSU. 

Plnmptra,  J.  P. 
Inglia,  Sii  B.  B. 


Litt  of  the  NoBi. 
Aglionby.H.A. 
Aglionby,  Major 
AUioD,  R. 
Atchbold,  R. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Batty,  O.  S. 
Berkeley,  hon.  IL 
Bewes,  T. 
Blake,  W.  J. 
Blunt,  Sir  C. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Brother  ton,  J. 
Busfield,  W. 
Clements,  Viscount 
Clive,  E.  B. 
Collins,  W. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Da'ies,  Coloael 
Dennistoun,  J. 
Di»eti,  E. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncomhe,  hon.  A. 
Dundai,  C.  \V.  D. 
Dundas,  hon.  T. 
F.Uiot,  hon.  John  E. 
Ellice,  B. 
Evans,  G. 
Ferguson,  R. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R. 
Finch,  F. 
Fituimon,  N. 
Grote,  G. 
Hall,  B. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Hawkins,  J.  U. 
Hayter,  W.  O. 


HowKid,  P.  H. 
Johnaoa,  Ooocnl 
Luffton,  W.  O. 
Leader,  J.   T.     ~ 
Lynch,  A.  II. 
Marshall,  W. 
Marsland,  II 
Martin,  J. 
Milnes,  H.  M.'J 
O'Btien,  C. 
O'CoDnell,  ;  _ 
O'Connell,  Jol 
O'ConoelU  MJ 
Paget,  Lord  A 
Paltison,  J. 
Pechcll,  Capl 
Philips,  M. 
Redington,  T.  | 
Boclie,  VV.        ^ 
Roche,  D- 
Salwey,  CoIoM 
Smilli,  R.V. 
Stand  ish,  C. 
Sliiati,  I^rd  Jia 
Tancred,  U.  "^ 
Tliomley,  Tt|i_ 
Vigors,  N.  A.  ~ 
Wall,C.  B. 
Westenra,  hot 
Willjains,  W. 
Wilshete,  W. 
Woulfe,  Sei« 

TKLU 

Wakloy,  T. 


IIARtTT    COMMISSIOS     (IrSLAV 

Mr.  Barron  pKt?ed  iiic  second 
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wiih  great  Btteotion  on  the  pait  of  both 
HouKB  in  its  progieiB  through  it*  Mveral 
tUgei.  Well,  then,  this  tnii-Btateiuent  of 
the  effect  of  ihii  Act  wsr  made  Ihe  grouDd 
of  the  legislation  which  was  proposed  by 
the  present  Bill.  He  moved  that  the  Bill 
■hoald  b«  read  a  lecond  time  that  day  aiK 
montht. 

Sir  C.  .S^fncitfantf  thought,  the  Bill  en- 
tirely uncalled  for,  and  very  liltely  to  be 
injurious. 

Lord  WorsUff  would  not  give  the  Houie 
the  trouble  of  dividing. 

Bill  withdrawn. 


Improvekemtot  Coumok  Fields.] 
Lord  Woriley  moved,  that  the  Common 
Fields  Improvement  Bill  be  read  a  third 
time.  He  stated,  that  the  object  of  the 
Bill  was  to  provide  for  the  enclosure  of 
patches  of  waste  land  in  the  midst  of  ara- 
ble fields,  which  obstructed  the  progress  of 
improvement. 

Sir  £.  Sugden  said,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  Bill  would  authorise  the  enclosure 
of  every  common  in  England,  even 
Hampslead  -  heath  ;  and  he,  therefore, 
woold  recommend  that,  like  the  former, 
the  Bill  be  withdrawn.  The  noble  Lord'f 
purpose,  which  he  admitted  to  be  a  legi- 
timate one,  required  a  bill  of  a  very  difFer- 
ent  kind.  It  was  wrong  to  attempt  to 
remedy  a  particular  miscbtefby  a  general 
enactment. 

Mr.  JVaUey  observed,  that  a  Committee 
would  be  required  for  the  express  purpose 
of  investigating  the  merits  of  the  various 
enclosure  Bijis  so  constantly  brought  be- 
fore the  House.  Proposals  nere  constanllv 
brought  before  the  House,  which,  if 
acceded  to,  would  close  up  every  common 
in  Hngland.  He  was  convinced  that  this 
was  one  ofthat  cinss,  and  should,  there- 
fore, move  its  postponement  until  the 
appointment  of  some  such  Committee. 

Third  reading  postponed. 


I^UIioni  pmculnt. 


HOUSE   OF    LORDS, 
Thvnday,  March  22,  1838. 

■ItaWwiMorClcrjy. 
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w  ArchblihDp  of 


flcrgy  nf  the  rily 

Mirrtago,  uhI  D«Ui>  RtgMntlon  Ad  i  IKi^  ih^  L^id 

H»yur  UK)  CmponUon  at  Vnrk,  tot  Uiu  »Uilili«i  ot 


tit,  (MB«FlM*laK~ 


Church.— Ily  th*  Kurt  tt  n^a. 
I  ill  ih,.  ...I.,!.  .J  n— J.  -^1^, 

— -'  "-' ■— '■•u— lly  Lnd  ■■•- 


LAVBBT    Abolitiov    Act  Anh^ 

HEKT  Bill.]    Lord  Olenelg  Runed  Ihc 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Hobm  to  mobi 

itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whc^  Hoai 

on  the  bill  for  amending  the  Act  Tor  tk 

Abolition  of  Slavery. 

On  the  first  clause, 

The  Marquess   of  Sligo    said,  that  k 

ished  to  propose  an  BmendmcDt  aod  to 

take  that  opportunity  of  atating  the  g' 

for  the  change,  in  his  opinion,  n| 

the  immediate  abolition  of  negra  i ^. 

When  he  bad  been  Gnt  conaulted  bj  ikni 
humane  persons,  who  had  latterly  taluB 
the  lead  in  endeavourior  toaboliahllnHT 
altogether,  and  who  htM  solieited  hia  k 
join  them  in  that  important  obfoct,  k 
had  felt  it  his  duty  not  to  •dopt  tkt 
course,  because  he  believed,  that  It  wodl 
be  perfectly  imprscticable  to  cairr  m 
measure  of  that  nature  thia  Seadoo,  m 
he  considered  that  a  fruitless  attempt  9 
do  so  would  only  excite  the  expectatioi 
of  the  negro  population,  and  might  Iraif 
the  worst  results.  He  hnd  detcrmim 
therefore,  to  amend,  as  far  as  he  coali 
legislative  enaclmenls,  the  condition  ol 
negroes.  He  had,  however,  been  iadvC 
to  change  his  opinion  in  consequencafl 
communications  which  he  liati  reailr 
from  various  parts  of  the  VVest-M 
islands,  some  estmcis  from  which] 
would  read  to  their  Lordships. 
noble  Marquess  read  several  pas 
from  the  letters  of  planters,  special  ii 
trates,  and  others,  in  which  the  i 
stated  "  that  the  cat-o'-nine-laila  i 
great  demand :  that  flagellation  v 
order  of  the  day  ;  and  he  instanced  a  c 
in  which  a  negro  had  received  517  lad) 
on  account  of  a  trifling  tliedl,"  and  a 
pressed  themselves  apprehensive  of  3 
worst  consequences  if  the  total  «tDa 
lion  of  the  negro  were  not  accomplish 
year.  The  noble  Marquess  also  i 
ihort  extract  from  ihc?  message  of  Sir  E 
tf 'Gri^or.and  expressed  himseifdeligl 
that  such  a  meisago  should  hare  I 
sent;  but  said,  that  tit  the  same  limi 
I  I  it  to  be  impOBsilili',  nl\er  t 
t  the  negroes  could  be  < 
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with  anything  less  than  an  entire  and 
complete  liberation.  The  question  had 
already  been  stirred  in  all  the  islands,  and 
he  could  tell  their  Lordships  that  there  was 
not  a  petition  presented — not  a  meeting  in 
Exeter  Hall—of  which  the  negroes  did  not 
hear.  Me  would  only  add,  that  he  did 
not  preach  what  he  would  not  practise  ; 
for  he  could  assure  them  that  no  remnant 
of  slavery  should  exist  on  his  estate  after 
the  1st  of  August  next ;  the  negroes  should 
henceforth  only  have  a  claim  to  his 
gratitude  for  their  past  services.  The 
noble  Marquess  concluded  by  moving  that 
the  following  words  be  added  to  clause  1  : 
— «  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted, 
that  the  labours  of  the  negroes  shall  ter- 
minate not  later  than  twelve  on  Friday." 
This  would  add  greatly  to  the  negro's 
comfort.  It  would  enable  him  to  go  to 
market  on  the  Friday  and  it  would  leave 
him  the  whole  of  Saturday  for  the  culti- 
vation of  his  patch  of  ground. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

The  clauses  of  the  bill  were  read  and 
agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  that  the  chairman  report 
progress, 

The  Marquess  of  Norlharnpton  rose  for 
the  purpose  of  congratulating  their  Lord- 
ships on  the  progress  of  the  bill.  It  was 
a  common  remark  that  the  world  was 
daily  growing  worse,  but  he  thought  that 
the  public  feeling  which  had  been  expres- 
sed in  this  country  on  the  subject  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  the  prompt  and  proper 
manner  in  which  that  feeling  had  been  re- 
sponded to  by  their  Lordships,  in  adopting 
in  an  almost,  he  might  say,  in  an  alto- 
gether, unanimous  spirit,  the  present  bill, 
was  a  complete  answer  to  the  injustice,  or 
at  least  to  the  universal  application  of  that 
observation.  He  complimented  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  on  having  brought 
such  a  measure  forward.  It  was  a  mea- 
sure which  he  was  sure  would  give  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  who  were  anxiously  expecting 
the  speedy  consummation  of  the  object 
which  it  was  intended  to  effect.  It  would 
convince  the  West- Indian  planters  that 
•  the  British  Government  and  the  British 
people  were  determined  to  protect  the  ne- 
groes from  injustice  and  oppression ;  and 
those  who  were  engaged  in  tne  slave  trade, 
that  they  were  resolved  to  take  measures  to 
put  a  stop  to  that  nefarious  traffic.  The 
negroes  them.<;elves  must  feel  grateful  for 
this  interference  in  their  behalf,  and  would 


no  doubt  prove  their  gratitude  by  their 
future  conduct.  There  was,  also,  another 
party  who  could  not  regard  but  with  in- 
terest and  thankfulness  this  act  of  the  Im- 
perial Legislature  of  Great  Britain — he 
meant  the  people  of  Africa,  a  quarter  of 
the  world  whence  vast  numbers  of  unhappy 
victims  had  been  continually  draughted 
to  supply  the  demands  of  the  abominable 
and  insatiable  system  of  negro  slavery. 
He  would  take  the  present  opportunity  of 
throwing  out  a  suggestion  for  the  consider- 
ation of  her  Majesty's  Government  and  of 
their  Lordships  generally.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  chief  causes  why  the  attempts 
hitherto  made  to  put  down  the  slave  trade 
had  been  inefficient  was  the  jealousy 
which  existed  between  the  various  nations 
who  were  equally  disposed  to  take  an 
active  part  in  destroying  that  iniquitous 
commerce  ;  and  he  would  therefore  suggest 
that  a  plan  should  be  adopted  by  which  a 
combined  squadron  of  the  English,  French, 
American  and  Dutch  fleets  should  be 
brought  into  simultaneous  operation  for 
the  purpose,  and  that  the  senior  captain  of 
each  fleet  should  take  the  command  of  the 
whole  squadron  in  rotation  for  a  fixed 
period.  Such  a  plan,  he  thought,  would 
be  agreeable  to  jhe  respective  nations,  and 
successful  in  its  results. 

The  House  resumed  and  the  bill  was 
reported. 


<*»»^%w«» »»»»»%»»»»»» 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Thursday,  March  22,  1838. 

MiNDTBS.]    BilL    Reid  »  flrtt  Ume :— Haileyliary  College. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Sir  R.  Pcbi«  flrom  the  Trustees  of 
tlic  British  Museum,  for  their  Annual  Grant— By  Sir  C. 
Blunt*  from  Lewes,  for  alteration  in  the  Poor-law 
Amendment  Act<—By  Mr.  Gaors,  from  Disisntera  of 
Glasgow,  against  any  farther  Endowment  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland. — By  Sir  R.  Batxbon,  flrom  a  place  In  the 
north  of  Ireland,  against  the  Poor  Relief  (Ireland)  BiO ; 
flrom  the  parish  of  Lower  Cumber,  in  th«  county  of  Lod> 
dondcrry,  against  the  present  system  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  a  similar  petition  flrom  Dunmanway,  and 
another  place  in  the  county  of  Cork;  ftom  Dungarvan, 
against  the  Nogro  Emaneipation  Billi  flrom  the  town  of 
Antrim,  for  the  restoration  of  the  ten  Irish  Bishops  aboU 
ished  by  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament ;  flrom  Ckmmel,  that 
the  rights  of  the  Protestant  Freemen  might  bt  proCeeiad 
in  reforming  the  Corponlioof. 

Hand.loom  Weavers.]  Mr.  Qillon 
said,  that  as  the  Commission  was  now  sit- 
ting to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
Hand-loom  Weavers,  he  would  withdraw 
the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice 
with  respect  to  that  subject ;  but  before 
doing  80,  there  were  some  points  on  which 
he  wished  an  explanation  from  the  right 
2  02 
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hon.  Gentleman,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  He  wished  first  to  know 
the  cause  of  the  delay  in  the  appointment 
of  the  Commiasion.  He  understood  it 
WHS  only  on  Tuesday  last,  that  the  Sub- 
Commissioner  was  to  open  the  Commis- 
sion. He,  therefore,  wished  to  know  the 
cause  of  the  very  great  delay.  In  the 
next  place,  only  one  Commissioner  had 
been  dispatched  to  investigate  the  subject. 
Now,  as  weaving  was  widely  diffused  over 
the  country,  and  as  it  was  necessary  the 
Commissioner  should  visit  every  town  in 
which  hand-loom  weaving  was  carried  oji, 
it  was  not  only  necessary  for  him  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  subject,  but  also  to 
impress  the  people  with  belief  that  a  real 
and  searching  inquiry  was  to  be  made. 
If  only  one  Commissioner  should  be  sent, 
the  inquiry  would  be  protracted  to  a  very 
inconvenient  length  of  time.  These  indi- 
viduals had  been  suffering  for  a  long  series 
of  years  the  most  complicated  distress: 
different  Committees  had  recommended 
the  introduction  ot  bills  to  ameliorate  their 
condition.  These  bills,  however,  had 
always  been  reaiaied  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  Now,  when  a  Comniissioo 
was  appointed,  he  wished  no  time  would 
be  lost  in  carrying  the  Inquiry  into  effecc. 
Another  subject  to  which  he  wished  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  this.  He  understood  the  Com- 
missioners in  Lancashire  had  refused  any 
allowance  to  witnesses  for  loss  of  time. 
He  trusted  they  would  have  the  power  of 
allowing  some  compensation  to  these 
people,  who  were  suifering  the  moat  c\~ 
Ireme  distress.  He  trusted  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  be  able  to  give  some  expla- 
nation on  iheac  points,  and  with  thai 
understanding  he  should  be  inclined  to 
postpone  his  motion, 

Mr.  P.  Thomson  was  understood  to 
say,  that  the  cause  of  delay  was  the  diiK- 
cully  of  bringing  ihe  Gentlemen  together. 
With  respect  to  the  second  question,  he 
was  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer, 
being  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  the 
measure. 

The  motion  withdrawn. 

Shbbiffs  (Scotland).]  Mr,  Wallace 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Select  Committee  lo  in- 
quire into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
duties  performed  by  llio  thirty  Siipondiary 
Sheriffs  of  ScoilamI  wlii>  wrm  \.\.w\  out  of 
the  Exchequer ;  also  itilu  iho  milure  and 
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extent  of  the  dutiei  perfimnad  bj  thcGfti 

two  stipendiary  Bubfltitutei,  audio  repo 
how  far  it  would  be  adviiable  to  codIim 
discharging  the  duty  of  SberiBa  in  Ses 
land.  The  object  of  hi>  motion  wh  i 
save  a  sum  of  money  that  was  now  tab 
out  of  the  ConsolidBted  Fund.  The  qDC 
tion  did  not  relate  solely  to  Scotlaod,  b 
to  the  Exchequer  of  the  three  kingdoB 
and  therefore  he  prayed  the  atteniUM  < 
the  House.  He  should  be  able  to  Mlal 
lish  his  case  satisfactorily  by  the  doo 
ments  in  his  possession.  He  regrMU 
that  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  fior  tl 
Home  Department,  was  not  ia  bis  place- 
his  excellent  speech  of  last  week  on  tl 
subject  of  County  Courts,  would  be  fo« 
when  examined  strongly  corrobotatm 
the  statement  he  had  to  make.  Hi 
would  English  or  Irish  gentlemen  ftcl 
their  judges  sat  in  London  or  Dublin,  M 
had  the  causes  sent  up  from  the  cooat 
to  them  for  adjudication  ? — that  wu  whi 
he  complained  of  as  to  the  Sherifi  i 
Scotland.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  priati 
rL'port  which  showed  that  the  Sberifi*  < 
Scotland  did  all  their  work  by  depot 
There  were  thirty  of  these  gentlemen,  at 
(hey  had  no  less  than  fifiy-two  depotic 
thus  saddling  the  country  with  the  ezp» 
of  eighty-two  judges.  He  waanoioppoa 
to  the  salaries — he  would  care  little  i 
them— il  was  the  system  he  was  OppOM 
to,  as  being  a  most  vicious  and  unpriM 
pled  one — it  was  a  cowardly  one — it* 
cowardly  in  the  extreme,  ai.d  thereron 
was  un-Scotish.  What  he  demanded  wi 
ihat  the  judges  should  sit  in  their  oi 
Court-liouses,  that  they  should  not  act  I 
deputy,  but  act  as  all  other  judg^es  did  I 
silting  in  un  open  court  hearing  witnesM 
and  having  counsel  before  them  to  aT|i 
points  of  law,  and  so  deciding  tliecatis 
brouijht  before  them  in  a  fair  and  op> 
manner.  It  was  supposed  by  many,  ih 
these  county  judges  were  not  well  ni 
aniply  remunerated  for  their  I.ibour.  1 
held  a  report  in  his  hand,  from  which  I 
would  stale  to  the  House  what  these  gci 
tiemen  actually  received.  From  that  r 
port,  it  appeared  that  the  SlieritT  oT  tl 
county  of  Aberdeen  had  5^JQL,  while  !> 
depiiiyhad  a  salary  of  379/..  thgs  asildlill 
ihe  county  with  an  expense  of  969/.  Tli 
Sheriff  ofArgyle  had  a  salary  of  S4Si.  b 
iisd  four  deputies,  and  the  county  £« 
liiese  five  gentlemen  was  saddled  wiiu  sa 
expense  exceeding  l,£00/i  In  each  oomi^ 
in  Scotland,  there  was  mors  paid  from  ihi 
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buTmUrg  went  their  circuits,  and  left  tlitir 
practice,  and  tlicy  gave  Batiefaction.  lie 
submitted  to  llic  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Dcpatttaeat,  that  this  was 
ft  question  worthy  of  hia  attention,  and 
that  it  was  not  right  to  have  an  establish- 
ment of  sinecure  judges  in  any  part  of  tlie 
country.  Let  those  who  Glled  the  office 
of  judges  be  wcil  paid^  but  fully  compe- 
tent to  discharge  their  duty,  and  let  them 
discharge  that  duty.  It  appeared,  froni 
the  return  of  the  sums  paid,  that,  on  an 
average,  1,100/.  a-year  was  paid  for  cacli 
county.  He  did  not  think  it  was  any 
argument  to  say,  that  (his  was  an  old 
system,  at  a  period  when  they  were  en- 
gaged in  correcting  old  syslems.  He 
thought  that  the  present  moiion  ought  to 
be  agreed  to. 

The  Attorney-General  felt  bound  to 
declare,  that  the  system  of  sherifTs  depute 
and  sheriffs  substitute  was  a  system  which 
he  had  always  admired,  and  the  more  so 
as  he  compared  them  with  the  system  in 
other  countries.  Lord  Bacon,  in  the  time 
of  Elixabelh,  complained  that  England 
was  the  country  at  that  lime  the  worst  off 
with   respect    to  local    courts  and    local 

J'udges.  He  thought  ihe  system  in  Scot- 
and  an  admirable  system.  The  advantage 
of  the  sheriff  substitute  was,  that  law  was 
thus  brought  home  to  the  door  of  the  poor 
man,  and  if  anybody  was  dissatistied,  there 
was  an  appeal  to  the  sheriff  depute.  Now 
he  thought  it  a  great  advantage  to  have 
Qt)  intermediate  court  of  appeal  between 
the  court  of  the  sheriff'  substitute  and  the 
court  of  session.  He  maintained  the 
opinion,  that  llie  sheiiff  depute  w.is  en- 
abled to  discharge  liis  duty  much  better, 
by  attending  to  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
siou  during  a  part  of  the  year  in  the  Par- 
liament House  in  Edinburgh,  tlian  if  be 
were  to  reside  continually  in  a  remote 
and  distant  county.  He  thought  the  pre- 
sent slieriffs  discharged  their  duty  in  a 
most  exemplary  manner,  and  that  no  good 
would  arise  from  making  any  change  in 
the  existing  system. 

Mr.  (^l/juhoHH  contended,  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  system  of  sheriffs  depute 
and  tubstitute  was,  that  it  made  law  cheap, 
and  gave  them  also  the  benefit  of  men  of 
experience  and  ability  in  their  profession, 
who  resided  constantly  at  Edinburgh.  It 
was  an  evidence  how  differently  the  people 
of  Scotland  viewed  this  system  from  that 
view  taken  by  the  hon.  ftlember,  that  there 
wa»  DO  expiessioD  of  feeling  from  Scot- 


{COMMONS}  Sheriffi  fSaHlandJ.  11 
land,  in  support  of  the  cauw  which 
had  thought  fit  to  Uke.  Od  the  Bfow 
of  common  sense,  he  tbou^bt  th«  oam 
proposition  exceed  in  gl  ]r  objectieniMi^  K 
be  might  quote  no  opinion  exprMaad 
Lord  Brougham,  who  nad  stated,  ihatl 
courts  of  the  sheriSs  deputa  men  tha  I 
vourite  courts  of  tba  people  or  Bcotlai 
He  feltbound  to  oppose  the  pnient  netii 
Mr.  R.  Sleuarl  was  anzioua  to  aay  a  i 
words  on  this  subject,  as  he  had  hno  p 
vented  taking  part  in  the  debete  on  C 
Sheriffs  Court  Bill,  having  been  in  tbeGh 
of  the  Houseon  that  occaoion.  He  mk 
to  Slate  the  grounds  on  which  he  had  I 
misfortune  to  differ  from  hia  hoe.  a 
learned  Friends,  as  welt  aa  the  ma 
why  he  could  not  vote  for  the  Coouutl 
moved  for  by  the  Member  for  Orenn 
The  A  Itorncy- General  had  trulj  otau 
that  they  were  in  possession  of  aU  tlvi 
formation  necessary,  and  that  do  |0 
would  result  from  an  inquiry  befim 
Committee.  He  thought  so,  too,  and  sboi 
therefore  vote  against  the  ntotioD  of  j 
hon.  Friend  ;  but  having  that  inronualii 
he  arrived  at  a  very  diSerent  conclu 
from  hii  learned  Friends.  He  had  befi 
expressed  his  opinion,  that  the  pieBi 
system  of  non-resident  aheriSis  was  In 
and  he  again  most  strongly  declared  I 
disapprobation  of  it.  The  only  argnvH 
in  its  favour  was,  that  if  resident  always 
the  counties,  the  Sheriffs  w^ould  lose  th 
knowledge  of  law.  Now,  if  this  wm  p 
a^^ainst  them,  ^  fortiori,  it  was  go 
against  their  substitutes,  who,  on  tl 
principle,  ought  to  be  displaced  every  i 
or  six  years;  but  the  returns  before  I 
House  proved  the  reverse  to  bo  (fa«  coi 
for,  notwithstanding  the  rust  nccumuk 
ing  from  constant  residence,  they  sbeM 
that  out  of  above  44,000  decisions  mi 
by  these  resident  sberiffa  substitute,  oi 
3,000  were  appealed,  and  only  niocly  t 
cisions  were  altered  by  their  more  kara 
principals  in  Edinburgh.  On  these  gtnoii 
be  was  anxious  to  see  the  present  sysu 
changed,  and  one  resident  sheriff  ■ 
pointed,  on  a  good  salary,  lo  each  count 
there  would  be  no  increased  expense,  ai 
universal  satisfactian  would  be  felt  in  Sea 
land.  He  must,  however,  vote  against  tl 
Committee,  for  the  reason  before  etolei 
but  he  would  be  quite  rtady  to  aupoa 
any  measure  that  might  be  introduced  I 
carry  out  these  views. 

lugkam  conteeded,  that  the  tltaiS 
•ubstitutes  performed  tlieir  deties  ia  t 
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most  satisfactory  manner,  and  they  were  <  Mr.  Wallace^  in  reply  to  the  noble  Lord, 
the  belter  enabled  to  do  so,  from  keeping  could  give  his  positive  assurance  that  these 
up  a  constant  correspondence  with  respect  Courts  were  detested  all  over  Scotland—- 
to  the  business  of  their  Courts  with  the  and  none  but  the  lawyers  in  that  House 
sheriflTs  depute.  He  had  opportunities  of  would  stand  up  in  their  defence.  Both 
knowing  that  these  duties  were  discharged  the  Lord  Advocate  and  Attorney- General 
in  a  manner  that  called  forth  the  entire  might  be  very  well  supposed  to  hare  a 
respect  and  satisfaction  of  the  people  of 
Scotland. 

Mr.  Warhurton  would  support  the  mo- 
tion, though  he  could  not  concur  in  all 
the  objections  stated  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Greenock.     If  this  court  of  sheriff- 


bias  in  favour  of  the  system  as  moving 
amongst  the  class  benefitted  by  it,  who 
were,  one  and  all,  constituei\t8  of  theriffht 
hon.  Gentleman.  But  he  cared  nothing 
for  that;  he  would  make  an  offer,  and 
that  was  to  repair  to  any  country  town  in 


depute  were  a  court  of  appeal,  he  thought  Scotland  and  ascertain  public  opinion  as 
the  course  taken  was  quite  right ;  but  it  j  to  the  system.  He  would  certainly  divide 
certainly  was  an  anomaly  for  an  appellate '  the  House  on  this  motion. 


court  to  correspond  with  the  court  whose 
appeals  it  might  have  to  try.  What  he  would 
recommend  his  hon.  Friend  was,  in  case 
his  motion  should  be  lost,  to  introduce  some 
measure  that  would  have  the  effect  of  esta- 
blishing an  uniformity  of  decision  in  these 
different  courts. 

Mr.  Pringle  said,  that  through  the 
means  of  these  courts,  they  had  not  only 
cheap  justice  administered  to  the  people, 
but  it  was  administered  in  a  most  satis- 
factory manner.  The  present  system  gave 
the  utmost  satisfaction  to  the  people  of 
Scotland,  owing  to  the  excellent  manner  in 
which  the  onerous  and  important  duties  of 
these  offices  were  discharged.  The  present 
motion  was  totally  uncalled  for,  and  he 
felt  bound  to  oppose  it. 

Lord  /.  Russell  would  vote  against  the 
proposition,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
appeared  to  him  that  these  Courts  gave 
complete  satisfaction.  They  had  decided 
many  cases  of  considerable  importance, 
and  there  had  been  very  few  appeals  from 
their  decisions  to  the  superior  Courts. 
Besides,  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  were  dissatisfied,  or 
considered  the  present  system  as  dihatory, 
expensive,  or  uncertain.     The  fact  of  their 


The  House  divided — Ayes  19;  Noes 
53 :  Majority  34. 

East  India  Policy.]  Mn  W.W.Wynn 
presented  a  petition  from  a  considerable 
number  of  the  most  respectable  inhabit- 
ants, both  European  and  native,  of  Madras 
and  Bombay,  praying  that  the  power  of 
deciding  upon  local  improvements  and 
other  details  of  Government  might  be  re- 
stored to  the  governors  and  councils  of 
those  presidencies. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Ward  said,  he  was  too  well 
aware  of  the  disinclination  of  the  House  to 
enter  upon  questions  connected  with  our 
Indian  policy,  to  be  surprised  at  its  pre- 
sent appearance.  [There  were  about  sixty 
or  seventy  Members  in  the  House.]  He 
did  not  pretend  to  think  this  policy  unna* 
tural.  Information  upon  such  subjects 
was  so  scanty,  and  the  pressure  of  other 
matters  upon  their  time  and  exertions  was 
so  imperative  and  unremitting,  that  he  did 
not  feel  surprised  that  gentlemen  could 
not  afford  leisure  or  inclination  to  qualify 
themselves  to  give  an  opinion  upon  matters 
relating  to  a  distant  possession  of  the 
Crown,  and  which  required  much  pains 
and  study  to  master.     If,  however,  any 


being  old  did  not  justify  the  retention  of   case  ever  chanced  to  be  made  an  excep- 
these  Courts,  neither  was  their  l>eing  old,    tion  to  this  rule,  he  thought  he  was  fully 


in  his  opinion,  a  sufficient  reason  for  their 
abolition.  After  the  opinions  which  had 
been  given  by  his  ri^ht  hon.  and  learned 
Friends  the  Lord  Advocate  and  the  At- 
torney-General it  was  not  necessary  that 
he  should  state  his  reasons  at  any  great 


justified  in  saying  it  was  the  case  be  had 
to  submit  to  the  House  that  evening.  The 
matter  at  issue,  lay  in  a  comparatively 
small  compass,  and  might  be  easily  mas- 
tered. It  was,  however,  a  subject  which 
had   excited    the    most    intense   interest 


length.     The  present  system  might,  per-  1  throughout  the  whole  British-borti  popu- 
haps,  be  changed  without  injury:  but  the!  lation   of  India.    This  feeling  had  been 
fact  that  the  present  was  one  that  admi-  1  manifested  in  the  petitions  which  had  been 
nistered  justice  to  the  public  satisfaction,  1  presented  to  the  House,  and  in  the  appli« 
and  one  from  which  no  appeal  was  made,  1  cations  vrhtch  had  been  made  to  the  court 
was  sufficient  to  determine  his  vote.  \  ^f  A\rmetcm  o!  the  EaSUludia  Ckmpcnyi 
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and  to  the  Board  oTControl.  The  prayer 
of  tliese  pctitionB  and  applicatioDS,  was  a 
simple  and  legitimate  one;  it  was  meiely 
for  inquiry,  and  he  did  not  ice  how  the 
House  could  reruse  that  prayer  without 
entirely  falsifying  the  expressions  that 
were  used  (luring  the  debates  upon  the 
Indian  charter,  when  it  was  distinctly 
stated  hy  almost  every  person  who  look 
part  in  the  debates,  that  whatever  abuses 
might  arise  under  the  charter,  if  injustice 
were  committed,  and  redress  required,  the 
a^rievcd  parly  must  look  to  Parliament 
for  sympathy  and  justice.  He  tliought, 
at  the  time,  that  this  was  a  wise  policy. 
He  was  sure  that  they  all  fell  ihe  want  of 
a  connecting  Unk  between  this  country 
and  the  distant  possessions  of  the  Crown, 
and  he  hoped  that  Parliament  would  be- 
come that  link,  i(  ihey  wished  to  do  bo, 
ihey  must  not  refuse  to  take  into  deliberale 
consideration,  practices  which  were  brought 
before  them,  and  which  were  supported  by 
the  most  earnest  demonstrations  of  public 
feeling.  He  did  not  mean  to  say,  thnt  the 
House  was  to  be  harassed  by  perpetual  mo- 
tions for  inquiry;  but  the  greater  the  power 
intrusted  to  individual  governors,  and  the 
more  distant  the  possession,  the  greater 
was  the  necessity  for  Parliamentary  inter- 
ference. If  he  did  not  show,  that  there 
were  good  grounds  for  the  present  motion, 
if  he  did  not  bring  forward  the  most  serious 
and  legitimate  reasons  for  investigation,  if 
he  did  not  prove,  that  great  grievances 
were  inflicted  upon  the  Driiish.born  popu- 
lation of  India,  and  that  they  had  legiti- 
mate cause  of  complaint  against  certain 
recent  enactnjents  of  tlie  Indian  Govern- 
ment, [inder  the  charter  of  1833,  he  would 
admit,  that  his  whole  case  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  that  he  had  no  claim  for 
inquiry,  and  that  the  House  would  do 
wrong  to  sanction  such  inquiry.  He  had 
to  complain  of  changes  made  by  the  Indian 
G'lveniment  which  altecied  the  legal  rights 
of  every  British-born  subject  in  India 
wheiheras  an  individual,  as  a  proprietor,  a 
husband,  or  a  father.  Those  changes  had 
excited  feelings  of  strong,  and,  as  he 
ihouglit,  very  just  resentment  amongst  the 
European  popnialion,  and  this  without 
eonl'erring  any  benefit  whatever  upon  the 
native  population.  There  had  not  been 
the  slightest  demonstration  of  feeling  on 
the  p:)rt  of  ihe  native  population  hostile  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  hut 
oil  the  contrary  he  had  presented  a  petition 
which  contained  very  strong  demgnstra- 


iia 


tions  of  reipect  and  Kltachment  of  b  hn 
population  for  the  very  court  whoM  jnn 
diction  had  been  in  a  great  degree  npa 
seded.  This  petilion  he  bad  preaented  i 
the  commencement  of  the  Sewion;  k 
had  carefully  analysed  iti  aignatarea,  ai 
amongst  them  he  found  the  naotea  d  t* 
hundred  of  the  principal  merchanU,  ■>■ 
being  Hindoos,  every  Paraee  roercbaat  ( 
standing  or  influence,  300  natire  im 
chants,  and  1,400  British  reaident^  fkn 
the  thirty-two  districts  of  BengaL  TU 
showed  that  the  parties  complaining  wci 
not  actuated  by  any  petty  feeling  conDWte 
with  locality  or  party  spirit,  but  solely bj 
common  sense  of  a  common  grievana 
And  what  was  that  grievance?  It  n 
stated  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  petitio 
to  which  he  had  referred,  and  stated  s 
concisely,  ami  to  his  mind  aatisfactmil] 
that  he  would  read  it  to   the   Hoosa:- 

"  That  an  act  has  lately  been  passed  by  A 
IipgisUtivE  Council  of  India,  promulgated  i 
hw,  entitled  Act  No.  XI.  of  1836,  pnTportii 
10  repeal  the  I07th  section  of  the  53rd  G« 
3rd,  0.  155.  That  the  object  of  this  new  lodn 
Kiwis  tu  render  ull  ihe  Briiish-born  subjselii 
the  Crown  throughout  these  territories  aaa 
able  to  ihe  jurisdictiou  of  the  provincial  oow 
(many  of  which  are  presided  over  by  Hab 
mednn  and  Hindoo  judges,  the  nnmber  of  sh 
jud){es  in  the  presidencies  of  Ben^l  and  A|l 
not  being  less  than  ninety-six,  and  totskaawi 
the  appeal  to  liis  Majesty's  supreme  caart,fia 
which  an  appeal  lies  to  his  Majesty  ia  I 
Privy  Council  in  all  cases  in  which  ibe  anoa 
in  dispute  exceeds  4,0{J0  rupees." 

He  would  beg  the  permission  of  the  How 
to  allow  him  lo  make  as  brief  a  atateneat  i 
possible  of  the  system  of  the  administratk 
of  justice  in  India.  That  system  cooBistl 
of  the  following' machinery  : — In  tha  fie 
place,  there  were  provincial  courta,  wba 
were  generally  presided  over  by  Hiado 
or  Mahomedans,  and  which  had  jariwli 
tion  over  cases  of  only  a  certain  auMMi 
From  these  courts  there  was  an  appeal  t 
the  district  courts,  which  wer«  preaidi 
over  generally  by  Englishmen,  penoi 
with  English  feelings  and  education,  bi 
whose  legal  education  was  necessarily  vet 
imperfect,  it  being  almost  altogether  cos 
fined  to  attending  some  few  lectures  I 
Haileybury  College.  There  was  an  appea 
from  these  courts  to  the  Commissioners  c 
districts,  from  whom  there  was  ag-ain  an  ap 
peal  to  the  Sudder  Dewany  Adawlut ;  and 
lastly,  there  was  the  Supreme  Court,  froni 
which  court  there  was  an  appeal  lo  the 
Privy  Council  in  all  cises  not  exceedJi^ 


'^ 
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except  only  in  cases  where  they  had  un- 
dertaken by  bond  to  be  so  as  a  condition 
of  residence.  They  undertook  to  show 
also  that  they  were  placed  in  a  worse 
position  than  before  by  the  Act  No.  11, 
1836,  of  the  East-India  Company,  which 
they  could  not  but  consider  an  illegal  Act 
and  informally  adopted,  because,  by  the 
Act  of  1834,  the  East-India  Company  had 
no  power  to  abolish  any  courts,  or  alter  in 
any  way  any  matters  relating  to  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Crown.  The  memorialists 
of  Bengal  spoke  in  the  following  terms  on 
this  point: — 

*'  Tliat  your  Memorialists,  without  pre- 
suming to  question  the  general  autliority  of 
the  Legislative  Council  of  India  to  make  laws 
for  the  good  government  of  the  Indian  terri> 
tories,  yet  venture  to  suggest  ihat,  as  that  au- 
thority is  conveyed  by  Act  of  the  British 
Legislature,  it  must  be  exercised  strictly  subor- 
dinate thereto  and  conformably  therewith,  and 
consequently  that  the  Legislative  Council  of 
India  does  not  possess  the  power,  under  the 
present  Act  of  3  and  4  of  William  4th,  c.  8.*l, 
of  abolishing  any  courts  of  justice  estabhshed 
by  his  Majesty's  charter,  without  the  previous 
sanction  of  the  honourable  Court  of  Directors 
for  the  Affairs  of  India,  nor  of  abolishing  a 
court  of  justice  established  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, even  \\ith  that  sanction  ;  that  the  4Cth 
clause  of  the  3rd  and  4t]i  William  4lh,  c.  85, 
which  gives  implied  authority  to  abolish  courts 
of  justice,  with  the  .sanction  abovementioned, 
expressly  limiting  such  power  of  abolition  to 
courts  of  justice  established  by  his  Majesty's 
charter.  But  the  courts  of  appeal,  in  cases  of 
British-born  subjects,  from  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice established  in  the  interior  of  India,  are 
courts  of  justice  established  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment,*' 

The  right  of  appeal  was,  in  his  (Mr. 
Ward's)  opinion,  one  of  the  principal 
features  of  our  security,  one  of  the  palla- 
diums of  our  liberties ;  and  he  was  quite  at 
a  loss  to  imagine  under  what  pretence  this 
high  privilege  should  be  taken  from  the 
British-born  subjects  of  India.  He  was 
not  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  legal  points 
of  the  question,  and  perhaps  he  might  be 
told  that  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  not  a  tribunal  to  decide 
upon  a  point  of  law.  This  he  was  pre- 
pared to  admit;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  Committee  mijjht  hear  evidence,  and 
determine  data,  to  guide  them  as  to  the 
propriety  of  interfering  with  the  Act  of 
council  of  which  the  petitioners  com- 
plained. In  the  course  of  the  important 
discussions  which  took  place  in  1833  on 
the  subject  of  the  East-India  charter,  be 


recollected,  that  apprehenaioni  were  ei-  * 
pressed  of  the  effect  of  the  extraordintrj 
powers  propoied  to  be  given  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  India,  but  the  anewer  to 
those  apprehensions  was,  that  Pariiameot 
would  always  be  ready  to  interfere  tad 
remedy  any  abuses  of  power  which  might 
occur.  He  recollected  one  hon.  Membei 
asking  whether  it  would  be  possible  that 
trial  by  jury  might  be  abolished  by  the 
new  Government,  and  he  was  told,  that 
Parliament  would  at  once  interpose  ilB 
authority  and  render  such  an  innoTStioB 
im{iOssible ;  and  the  debate  was  wound  op 
by  a  speech  from  Mr.  Robert  Grant,  now 
governer  of  Bombay,  from  which  he  woaU 
just  read  the  following  passage  :<-* 

"  The  admission  of  British  subjects  inls 
India  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  craale  t 
strong  Government,  but  still  it  will  be  a  Go* 
vernment  of  law,  and  of  law  containaiig  m 
much  of  English  principle  as  possible,  fist 
hon.  Gentlemen  shoula  remember,  thai  if 
the  Government  in  India  should  make  any 
arbitrary  changes  it  will  be  controlled  by  ths 
authorities  at  home,  and  also  by  Parliament; 
and  take  what  precautions  you  will,  your  nsl 
security  is  in  the  justice  of  the  GorernmM^ 
controlled  by  the  authorities  at  bome^  and  * 
the  omnipotence  of  Parliament,  which— i ' 
ever  they  are  now — will,  I  doubt  not^  be 
fectly  efficient  under  the  new  system." 


He  maintained,  that  the  tiaie 
come  when  it  should  be  put    to  the  proof 
whether  these  powers  of  Parliament  wem 
a  truth  or  a  mere  delusion.     The  tine  was 
come  when   the  powers  of  the  Hoots  of 
Commons  should  be  exercised,  at  least  m 
far  as  instituting  an  inquiry  into  alkga^ 
tions  of  such  grave  importance  as  thosa 
contained  in   the  present    petition.     Ho 
knew  he    might    be    told«  that    in    ths 
present    instance     he    was      the    adf0» 
cate  of  an  exclusive  privilege  to  a  smsB 
class.    He  maintained,  however,  that  audi 
was  not  the  case.   The  petitioners  claimal 
no  exclusive  privilege,  and  if  they  did  hs 
would  not  stand  up  to   advocate  them. 
All  that  the   British    sutjects  of    India 
claimed  was,  to  be  allowed  to  enjor  te 
rights  which  they  had   always   hitnerto 
enjoyed,  and  which  was  still  enioyedby 
the  Mahomedan  inUabitanla  of  tAeae  ter- 
ritories, namely,  the  right  to  have  tlMn  owa 
laws  administered  \rj  competent  tTthansls. 
He  should,  therefore,  coocVude  \*y  «»«"K 
that ''  a  Select  Committee  be  appowtaam 
inquire  into  tU^  aflegaUOQS  ^^^^^^ 

the  petitions  ^T  om  ^^^^^.  ^^^^3 
andiorepoaK.^^ettc    i»»  ^»»''^~1 
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dereliction  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Go-  I  oppreMed,  they  will  Dike 

ment.  if  not  of  the  people,  had  rendered  '  ""^  "^ ■*""*  *" 

it  necessary.  It  was  well  known  to  those 
who  had  paid  the  slightest  nttcntion  to  the 
ilcbaies,  short  and  uniniporiant  as  ihey 
were  in  comparison  with  the  signiticance 
of  the  questions  before  the  House  in  I B33, 
thai  this  very  point  was  discussed  in  the 
House ;  but  did  any  one  presume  to  stand 
up  in  behalf  of  the  King's  courts  in  lndi;i, 
and  say,  that  their  judicature  and  power 
ought  lo  he  continued  and  to  ^o  beyond 
the  presidencies  of  Bombay,  Madias,  and 
Calcutta?  No  such  thing.  It  was  quite 
true,  that  a  proposition  was  made  by  his 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  C.  Fergusson)  the  pre- 
sent Judge- Advocate,  not  of  as  entcnsive 
a  nature  as  that  which  was  now  proposed, 
but  only  that  the  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  should  not  be  extended 
o*er  the  Supreme  Court,  or  the  Court  of 
Mofusaii,  but  over  the  courts  of  tlic  three 
precedencies.  The  first  speech  he  should 
quote  was  from  Mr.  Wynn  : — 


ii« 


"  Lex  it  not  be  supposed  (said  lliut  right 
hon.  Ocntleman]  ihai  I  aui  aiguiiig,  that  nnw, 
when  Englishmen  arc  to  be  allowed  to  go  all 
over  Tntlia,  tlicy  eliall  bo  accompanied  by  tliu 
protection  of  English  liiw  wherever  ihcy  pro- 
ceed i  1  wish  tlie  privilege  to  be  continued 
only  in  the  three  presidencies,  where  a  great 
number  of  Europeans  are  coagregaied  toge. 
ther." 

Ho  should  next  advert  to  what  was  said 
by  Mr.  Warburton  : — 

"  If  the  protection  of  Briliab  law  could  al 
unce  be  extended  to  (he  natives  of  India,  1 
would  be  diR|iosed  lo  take  the  same  view  ol 
tlic  quesliou  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Membei 
for  Dublin;  but,  when  it  is  allowed,  on  all 
hnnds,  ihat  this  is  impossible,  1  think  it  wise 
In  get  rid  of  a  dislini/tioii  which  establislies 
two  clasiies  in  the  cocnmuiiity,  as  was  the  case 
under  the  fuudal  system.'* 

Lord  Sandon  aUo  declared  his  opinions 

on  the  same  debate,  in  these  words: — 

"Unless  the  lion,  aud  learned  Gentleman 
who  moved  Ihu  a^ucndment  can  show  that  the 
jurisdiction  Ui^  wishet  to  preserve  will  no. 
tend  intinitcly  beyond  the  local  Umits  of  the 
three  preHidencics,  I  sh;d!  vote  with  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers.  The  ext-rciso  of  the  juris- 
dii'tion  of  the  Supreme  Lourt  has  more  than 
once  c^^l■lscd  imr  power  in  India  to  great 
haiard,  and  1  cunuot  consint  to  eiinlinue  that 
cause  of  dauber.  There  will  lie  this  great 
ail  van  I  age,  also,  in  liavinu  iln>  r<;iiiii]  laws  for 
r.uroppnns  ns  llir  nativis,  ih.ii  it  will  give  us 
nn  uddiiional  M'':nrily  liir  iliiir  (nKMli  : 
because,  if  Euro|ica'i  »nl>|r'.;ii  fircl  th       ■ 


id  whatever  ii  done  for  their  icb«f  will  il 

!  a  relief  to  the  Dative*.    It  ia  of  gnat  ilk 

portance  to  strip  adventuiera,  gmng  mat  Hm 

country,  of  theoolioD  that  Ihey  mro  to  bsna 

greater  degree  of  protectiOD  ihan  the  Bitim.* 

This  was  the  real  answer  to  al[  Hk 
complaints  urged  by  tbe  hon.  Hember  Ifar 
Sheffield.  If  when  we  had  opeoed  Uii 
vast  country  to  all  European  ■ettlen 
whatever,  we  allowed  them  lo  go  iben 
with  the  notion  that  tbey  were  to  bs  pm- 
iccted  in  an  especial  manner;  \f,  iMtaid 
of  conforming  to  the  lawi,  and  lubmiUnf 
to  those  tribunals  to  which  the  natitei 
were  obliged  to  appeal,  and  by  which  they 
'emulated  their  conduct,  we  suffered  tbcM 
0  enjoy  an  unfair  privilege,  then  adiaa  to 
be  spirit  in  which  what  he  hoped  woaU 
prove  the  new  charter  of  Indian  libeitKi 
was  framed  in  1833,  by  which  an  atlrapt 
was  made  to  communicate  those  inHit^ 
tions  which  made  tbia  country 
and  happy,  and  of  which  he  hi  _ 
complaints  of  the  privileged  cliM  (ihf 
hitherto  privileged  ciaas)  would  never  bs 
able  to  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  Indk 
The  motion  made  by  Mr.  O.  FergctsMa 
was,  as  he  had  said,  a  very  modified  hb: 
it  only  related  to  the  capital  towns,  aad  it 
proposed  to  deprive  tbe  Supieme  Gonn- 
ment  of  any  power  over  them.  Yet  tfab 
motion  was  negatived  by  a  large  i  " 
There  waa  not  the  least  notion  of 
ing  any  power  ever  poaseased  befbralqr 
the  East-India  Company,  or  to  take  iwaf 
from  the  courts  of  the  East-India  Coit 
pany  any  jurisdiction  which  they  bsfbie 
enjoyed,  No  man  thought  of  so  anaiab 
and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Coa- 
Irol,  in  order  that  the  matter  shoald  Mt 
be  misunderstood,  stated, 

"  The  principle  which  T  laid  doma  „„ 
introduced  this  measure  to  the  Houm 
this,  that,  ultiroalelr,  there  should  be  n 
linction  between  Englishmen  and  the 
subjects.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  thai, 
presidencies,  the  Govemor-Oenerat  in  CoauA 
will  at  once  enter  upon  the  tnoosirou*  CMBa 
of  legislation  which  tha  ban.  and  learnsl 
Member  has  suggested !  I  am  willing  to  pm- 
ceed  by  degrees  to  the  attainment  of  nn  vld- 
m.-ilc  object;  but  I  will  not  yield  the  ciait 
principle,  that  F.nglish  subjects  ahaU-be 
amenable  to  llie  same  tribvnaii  as  nativM. 
When  hon.  Members  talk  or  the  waati 
rights  of  Engtishioen  in  India.  1  ask  wbMt 
ihcy  exist}  Do  ihoy  foiget  that  tha  lattiw 
Government  at  present  possesses  Ibe  powMof 
donortation?  1  know  of  no  chnrierod  lirixs 
*       I  give  Engtishmcn  in  li  dia  ibc  piMHcl 
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appeal  was  given  only  to  the  defendants, '  in  the  Supreme  Conrt  u  fi«  tiiM 
in  caaes  wherein  a  sitnilar  power  of  appeal  as  great  as  the  expenie  of  litigatiaa  ■ 
would  lie  for  the  natives  to  the  Company's  Westminster-hall.  An  undefended  em^ 
Supreme  Court,  and  ;ret  not  a  single  |  which  might  be  prosecuted  UtCCeMibllj  m 
complaint  was  urged  by  ptaintiAs  against  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  abont  U 
the  hardship  of  withholding  from  them  '  sterling,  c&nnot  be  proKCuted  in  thi 
this  precious  right.  He  was  surprised  to  !  Supreme  Court  under  40/.  starling.  When 
hear  his  lion.  Friend,  who  had  evidently  '  our  English  barrister  receives  a  euinat,  i 
bestowed  much  altcntion  on  this  subject,  barrister  here  receives  two  gold 
state,  that  British  residents  stood  in  m     "  ...  " 

of  a  safeguard  in  India.  Did  he  know  h 
India  was  governed,  or  how  our  gove 
mentof  that  peninsula  was  maintaine 
Had  he  ever  heard  or  read  of  a  diflerei 
between  the  races  of  India  ?  Did  he  kn 
that  we  were  there  in  the  place  of  con- 
quei  ■  '        " 


three  gniaeas.  For 
motion  of  course,  an  English 
ceives  hall  a  guinea,  a  barrister  here  n- 
ceives  a  gold  mohur.  06ScerB  of  As 
courts  are  enabled  to  accumnlate  in  a  fav 
years  out  of  the  substance  of  ruined  soiten 
fortunes  larger  than  the  oldest  and  notf 
intained  I  distinguished  servant  can  expect  to  can; 
by  a  vast  army,  which,  he  was  sorry  to  j  home  after  thirty  or  forty  years  of  enioeat 
say,  ex  necessitate  rei,  was  described  and  :  services.  1  speak  of  Bengal,  when  ika 
Lfessed  to  be  despotic?     Tell  him  that  |  system  is  in  full  operation.  At  HadTBS,the 


'  Supreme  Court  has,  I  believe,  fulfilled  ill 
mission.  It  has  done  its  work ;  it  hm 
beggared  every  rich  suitor  within  itsjnk- 
diction,  and  is  inactive  for  want  of  snwr 
body  to  ruin.  This  is  not  M.  Qreat  m 
the  evils  of  the  Supreme  Court  really  u^ 
they  are  exaggerated  by  the  apprehenaiM 
of  the  natives  to  a  still  more  frightU 
magnitude.  The  terror  with  whi^  it  ■ 
regarded  by  them  is  ootorioat.  WlAk 
the  last  few  months,  in  consequence  of  sa 
attempt  made  by  some  persons  connected 
fforts,  they  I  with  that  court  to  extend  its  jnrisdictia 
duty  to  it,  but  over  the  suburbs  of  Calcutta,  hundnds  of 
to  the  natives  oriiuiiii  and  to  the  countrv, .  respectable  and  wealthy  natives  petitiOHi 
which  had  sent  thorn  to  legislate  not  only  |  the  Government,  in  language  indicatlH 
for  England  but  for  all  her  possessions,  i  the  greatest  dismay,  '  to  give  to  evoy 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  laid  great  stress  |  English  defendant  in  every  civil  salt  a 
on  the  advantage  of  the  protection  af-  i  right  to  bring  the  native  plaintiff  baSm 
forded  by  the  King's  Courts.  He  was  <  the  Supreme  Court  is  to  give  to  evoy 
ffjing  to  say  anything  disrespectful  of  j  dishonest  Englishman  an  immunity  agaiMt 
"      ■   "  '     ■'"     Thiacha. 


an  Englishman,  one  of  the  conquerors, 
and  of  those  who  still  maintained  their 
conquest,  wanted  a.  safeguard  in  India! 
Why,  in  such  a  province,  the  great  diili- 
culty  must  be  to  get  a  native  who  dared 
almost  to  look  an  Englishman  in  the  face. 
The  Commons  ought  to  be  glad,  that  the 
Indian  Government,  in  a  moment  of 
sympathy  for  their  subjects,  stood  forward 
to  vindicate  the  principle  of  an  equality  of 
rights:  and  if,  on  this  occasion,  instead 
of  encouraging  its  inclinations,  the' 
endeavoured  to  repress 
would  not  only  fail 


the  King's  Courts,  but  he  was  obliged  to 
speak  the  truth.  He  spoke  in  the  presence 
of  those  who  knew  much  more  about  the 
subject  than  he  did,  and  he  put  it  to 
them  whether,  if  the  protection  of  the 
King's  Courts  meant  the  right  of  taking 
the  natives  from  Sohagur  to  Calcutta,  it 
was  any  more  than  a  conCiscatiun  of  their 
property?  He  found  the  following  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  justice  was  dis- 
tributed by  the  King's  Courts  in  Madras 
and  Bengal: — "The  expenses  of  litiga- 
tion in  England  are  so  heavy,  that  people 
daily  sit  down  under  wrongs  and  submit 
to  losses  rather  than  go  to  law ;  and  yet 
the  English  are  the  richest  people  in 
the  world.  The  people  of  India  are 
poor,    and    the    expense    of   litigation 


Imost  all  civil  prosecution.' 

racier  was  given  of  the  jurisdiction  of  thSM 
courts  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  was  confiraild 
in  much  stronger  language  by  Mr.  BiM, 
Colonel  Morrison,  and  Mr.  ShakeipeaiL 
His  hon.  Friend  had  said,  that  Mr.  H^ 
caulay  would  have  done  well  not  to  have 
legislated  so  quickly  in  adopting  the  sag- 
geslion  of  the  law  commisiion  with  respect 
to  the  act  under  consideration.  The  la* 
commission  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  Mr.  Macaulay  only  assisted  the 
Cover nor-General'in  couacilnhen  this  Act 
was  passed,  which  was  coniinned  by  the 
governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay  in 
council,  and  which  was  now  objected  to 
by  Mr.  Turton.  The  great  merits  and 
high  genius  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  all  par(ieB 
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brought,  it  would  be  another  thing.  But, 
without  meaning  lo  lay  anything  in  the 
slightest  degree  disrespectful  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  greatest  body  in  the  kingdom, 
the  most  awful  body  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  be  (nu&t  be  allowed  to  say,  that  Par- 
liament was  not  the  iribunal  beat  calcu- 
lated Tor  such  investigation.  A  Com- 
miitee  or  that  House  on  the  subject  would 
be  led  into  so  wide  an  inquiry,  that  he  put 
it  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  wlio  had  moved 
for  one,  whether  he  thought  he  could,  in 
the  prt'seiit  Session,  bring  together  a  Com- 
mittee, the  proceedings  of  wliich  could  be 
conducted  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  and 
report  7  Tliere  was  great  risk,  that  as  much 
harm  as  good  would  be  done  by  the  re- 
port of  such  a  Committe,  As  he  had, al- 
ready said  in  that  case,  when  speaking  of 
the  affairs  of  Canada,  he  dill  not  think 
that  the  report  of  the  Commitlce  of  1823, 
had  been  of  any  service  with  reference  to 
those  affairs.  On  the  conirary,  it  ap- 
peared lo  him  that  that  report  had  acted 
as  a  fetter  on  the  Colonial-oflice.  All 
the  Ministers  for  the  colonial  deparlmcnt, 
since  the  year  1828,  however  varying  in 
their  own  opinions,  seemed  to  think  it  a 
mark  of  respect  to  the  Committee  of  that 
year  to  endeavour  lo  work  out  ihe  sugges- 
tions of  their  report.  He  was  apprehen- 
sive that  a  similar  result  would  follow  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee  now  pro- 
posed, if  they  were  to  report  prematurely. 
The  evils  in  India  would  be  much  greater 
than  in  any  of  our  other  colonial  posses- 
sions, ir  a  Committee  of  that  House  weri 
to  take  a  view  of  the  wide  and  difficult 
subject  submitted  to  them  not  sufficiently 
comprehensive,  and  if  Government  were 
to  act  on  their  report,  it  was  difficult  to 
say,  what  evils  might  not  flow  from  such  a 

Eroceeding.  For  these  reasons,  he  ad- 
ered  to  his  original  determination  of  op- 
posing the  appointment  of  a  Committee, 
only  hoping  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  add  to  the  papers  the  opinion  which 
he  (Sir  Charles  Grey)  had  put  upon  record 
on  the  subject,  and  the  opinion,  if  any 
such  existed,  of  the  Law  Commissioners. 
Sooner,  or  later,  however,  Parliament  must 
take  the  matter  up.  They  could  notevade 
the  task,  and  it  was  his  most  fervid  wish, 
that  a  better  Iribunal  than  now  existed, 
might  be  established  for  the  control  of  the 
subordinate  courts  in  the  East-Indies,  in 
the  West-Indies,  and  in  our  North  Ame- 
rican colonies. 

Mr,  Hogg   said,  that  the  right  boo. 


Etui  India  PoUe^.  IIM 
Baronet,  at  the  commencement  of  Ui 
speech,  had  adverted  in  atrong  terma  to 
the  course  wbicb  had  been  porsDed  bjtba 
hon.  Member  who  bad  introduced  tkii 
motion,  in  tome  iliglit  attacka  in  wUck 
he  had  indulged  upon  the  characteroTtha 
civil  service  in  India.  In  that  attack,  nek 
as  it  was,  be  entirely  c»>Dcurred.  llieTJikt 
hon.  Baronet  had  said,  that  he  tbmght 
the  debate  might  have  led  to  a  much  mora 
satisfactory  conclusion,  had  it  been  coa- 
tincd  to  the  subject  matier  before  tkt 
House.  Now,  he  was  aatonished,  afttr 
that  observation,  at  the  courw  wliich  ibt 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  hiniaelf  pot- 
sued.  The  ri^ht  hon.  Baronet,  thn>v|^ 
out  the  whole  of  hia  e'ltcuraire  diacoun^ 
had  scarcely  at  all  addrcaaed  bimactf 
to  the  matter  before  the  Houie.  Hi 
bad  occupied  himself  with  reading  cttta- 
mentsto  the  House,  iu  the  truth  ofwbicki 
if  he  seriously  believed,  he  wonld  hna 
been  bou  nd  that  night  to  give  notioa  of  « 
Bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  aupnmi 
courts  in  India,  if,  on  the  contrary,  tk* 
right  hon.  Baronet  did  not  heliara  tbMB 
statements  to  be  true^f  he  did  not  bioe 
them  to  be  true— then  it  would  bava  baca 
more  becoming  in  a  Minister  of  th*  Cn>«a 
to  stand  up  in  his  place  and  support  tlw 
Queen's  judges.  This,  he:  repealed,  would 
have  been  more  becomin);  than  to  read  14 
the  House  a  statement  to  the  elTect,  that 
the  court!  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and 
Madras,  were  almost  what  might  litetallj 
be  styled  "  public  nuiaaaces."  The  rij^t 
hon.  Gentleman  had  next  dilated  on  tbt 
charms  of  uniformity — a  mailer  npee 
which  they  were  allagretd  ;  and,  difficult 
as  the  task  might  be  to  nttain  lo  unifll^ 
niity  of  legislation  iu  India,  he  hoped  that 
it  might  yet  be  accomplished.  Wbaisaid 
the  petitioners'  Thej  said,  ihw  tb« 
Hindoos  had  their  Hindoo  law  adminii- 
tered  by  competent' judges;  that  ikt 
Mahometans  had  their  MahomttaA  lit* 
adminstered  by  competeni  judges-  "W* 
(said  the  petitioners)  have  our  English  Un 
also,  and,  for  God's  sake,  leave  us  so."  At 
all  events,  it  was  surely  proper  that  tht 
eKi>tinglaw  should  be  ullon-ed  to  remain 
undisturbed  until  the  new  code  was  francJ 
and  perfected.  He  bad  Rpeul  some  timt 
in  India,  and  this  was  hi^  excuse  foi  ne- 
cupying  the  attention  of  the  Huuae  iipoD 
this  subject.  He  was  ilL-siroits  to  poiai 
out,  not  what  were  the  .ilistrnct  righl*  of 
British  subjects,  but  whit  ri^iu  ihey  I 
.  positively  enjoyed,  and  ^<m  iV  ^ 
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of  tlic  peace :  Tor  if  they  did,  aod  lie 
believed  tlie  coauaiy  would  not  be  ai- 
serted,  ihey  were  fully  equal  to  any 
offices  wliicb  they  might  be  called  on  to  lill 
in  India.  The  questions  which  they  had 
then  to  decide  arose  out  ofsocial  relations 
so  very  limple,  and  so  little  varied,  that 
they  were  as  competent  to  the  task  of 
determining  ibose  cases  as  men  of  the  best 
legial  education.  The  complications  and 
lefiaements  of  law  arising  out  of  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  society  no  doubt  de- 
manded increased  legal  skill  and  know- 
ledge; but  such  was  not  the  condition  o! 
India,  and  it  was  therefore  perfectly  un- 
warrantable to  argue  against  the  regula- 
tions framed  under  the  Act  of  1633  upon 
grounds  so  destitute  of  foundation  as 
those  which  hon.  Members  look  up  in  the 
course  of  the  present  discussion. 

Mr.  Williami  Wynn  said,  he  could  have 
wished  (his  matter  to  have  been  previously 
brought  before  the  I'rivy  Council,  He 
quite  agreed  with  the  last  hon.  speaker 
lliat  the  interests  of  the  natives  were  of 
primary  importance.  When  an  English- 
man went  out,  he  did  so,  subjecting  him- 
self to  the  local  courts,  and  to  the  general 
rules  which  were  established.  With  regard 
to  the  motioQ  before  the  House,  looking 
at  the  small  number  of  Members  present, 
he  should  advise  the  bon.  Gentleman  who 
had  brought  it  forward  not  to  press  it,  but 
to  accede  to  the  amendment,  for  it  was 
highly  important  that  the  fullest  invest  iga- 
tion  should  take  place.  He  trusted  tliat 
all  the  papers  which  had  been  moved  for 
would  be  granted,  and  that  the  late  chief 
justice  of  Calcutta  would  re-produce  the 
minutes  on  the  subject.  He  must  express 
the  deepest  regret  at  the  course  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
quite  sure  that  he  would  not  oppose  the 
motion  captiously.  He  was  ready  to  ad- 
mit, however,  that  the  minutes  ought  not 
to  be  produced  unless  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  prepared  to  introduce  a  bill 
immediately  to  improve  the  stale  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  With  respect  to  the 
minutes  themselves,  he  must  express  his 
surprise  that  any  luan  employed  as  an 
officer  of  the  Government  should  use 
language  of  a  nature  so  rhetorical  as  that 
contained  in  them,  without  having  first 
considered  the  effect  which  might  he  pro- 
duced by  it ;  and  be  must  say  that  it  was 
really  of  a  description  such  as  he  did  not 
expect  to  see  introduced  into  a  public' 
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document  without  some  cases  being  qoolid 
in  corroboration  of  the  BtateOMata  <rUd 
were  put  forth, 

Mr.  Vernon  Smith  rove  to  oBer  tamt 
observations  in  reply  to  the  light  ha& 
Gentleman  opposite,  uid  dcclucd  tM 
there  was  nothing  in  the  miaatfli  MA 
threw  any  imputation  od  the  eomti  cf 
judicature,  except  on  the  ecore  of  thi 
enormous  expense  iDciirred  in  auppotthf 
them.  If  it  depended  on  the  QoreniMMt 
to  reduce  that  expenee,  no  doobt  efikctal 
measures  would  long  since  have  been  tska 
to  secure  the  desired  object ;  but  it  mm 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  extent  of  tk 
Fees  given  to  council,  which  wen  MMt 
heavier  than  those  eiren  anj  when  iln 
No  such  thing  as  public  opinion  had  bia 
expressed  against  the  law.  Then  VM,  ft 
was  true,  the  public  opinion  of  the  im- 
dents  of  Calcutta,  bat  that  wie  not  > 
criterion  on  which  any  reliance  eoaU  hi 
placed,  and  there  was  no  indication  wlii^ 
ever  that  the  natives  of  the  country  a/lm 
tained  opinions  opposed  to  Uie  law.  Al 
the  blame  or  praise  which  was  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  mtroduction  of  the  BaMM 
had  been  thrown  upon  Hr.  HacBain,Bd 
he  was  confident  that  that  genUaMS 
would  not  shrink  from  bearing  tbt  afal 
of  any  dissatisfaction  which  might  fa*  ^ 
hibited.  He,  howeTcr,  thooght  Ibttgiwl 
praiio  was  due  to  him,  for  his  was  Ihelil 
attempt  which  had  been  made  to  Mt  Ai 
settlers  on  the  same  footing  wiA  dk 
natives  of  the  country.  It  had  bMtt^w  , 
gested  that  such  en  arrangeniaat  M^B  1 
species  of  degradation  to  the  &|^h|ta|lft-J 
hedid  not  see  the  fbrceof  that  ob^nHt  ' 
and  he  would  beg  to  inquire  wbrttm 
English  settlers  should  be  introduced  inte 
the  country  without  their  being  compelM 
to  submit  to  its  laws  as  already  eatablishedl 
Hon, Gentlemen  need  have  no  fear  thai  tfaa 
Europeans  would  not  receive  doc  proKc- 
tion  in  India :  the  greater  fear  was  tisl 
the  natives  would  receive  too  little.  Rf 
was  of  opinion  that  what  was  conoMMih 
called  the  Blaclc  Act  was  of  conaidenbili 
benefit ;  and  with  respect  to  the  n  rpi  teninn 
of  public  opinion,  he  agreed  with  Mr. 
Macaulay  that  one  of  the  most  difficall 
tasks  of  a  statesman  eas  to  withstand  ih« 
clamours  of  those  iainied lately  atoond 
him,  end  to  look  to  the  imeresia  of  the 
millions  whose  voices  he  Igbt  never  hear, 
and  whose   faces  he  it  never  knam, 

id  it  was  with  tl      ai    culty  that  Mr. 
[  «bo  fit*  (nr 
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unglit  to  be  fitiHcd  immediately ;  and  lie 
WM  Burc  tliat  better  meanirea  would  be 
pufctl  by  tlio  culoiiial  legixlaturo  when  they 
uw  the  determination  of  thin  country  to 
carry  the  ejtirit  and  intentions  of  tbe  Sla- 
very Abolition  Act  into  cfTcct. 
Petition  laid  on  the  table. 

Nrw  Poor-La w.]  The  Earl  of  Win- 
ckUsra  (ireseiited  a  petition  from  the  Board 
of  GuaMianR  of  the  union  of  Kettering,  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  signed  by  all  the 
guardians  but  tiro.     The  petitioners  ex- 

Siressod  their  dcci<)cd  belief,  that  the  New 
'oor-law,  Bsit  had  been  hitherto  adminis- 
tered, had  been  )>roiluctiTe  of  udvantage, 
nut  less  to  the  poor  theiiisclvcB  than  to  thuae 
wbu  contributed  to  their  support.  At 
tiio  same  time,  tliey  were  of  oiiininn,  from 
the  experience  which  they  had  had  of  the 
last  inclement  winter,  that  a  power  of  ad. 
ministering  out-door  relief  ought  to  bi 
▼cited  in  the  guanlians,  and  thtit  the 
clause  which  prevented  boards  of  gunrdinns 
giring  out-<loor  relief,  under  any  circ 
stances,  ought  to  be  so  modified  a 
enable  them  to  act  in  the  ndmioistration  of 
such  relief  on  tlicirown  judgment  and 
pericnce,  as  they  considered  that  they  must 
bo  better  acquainted  with  the  circum. 
stances  of  cacli  individual  case  than  pcrsoiii 
living  at  a  distance,  lie  entirely  agreed 
with  the  scntiiiicnta  expressed  by  tlie  peti- 
tioners, as  every  applicution  of  an  indivi- 
dual tor  out-iloor  relief  must  stiind  on  ii 
own  meritit,  and  to  seixl  to  the  Conimii 
siotiers  in  l^iidon  to  decide  on  every  case 
would  he  giving  them  nnncccsBary  trouble. 
He  was  iiuilc  convinced,  that  if  this  power 
were  given  to  the  guardiiins,  the  measure 
would  be  made  much  more  palatable  to  the 
fcetinge  of  the  lower  orders.  He  regretted 
that  hJB  noble  Friend  (Earl  Stanhope)  was 
not  present,  as  he  would  say,  that  lie 
thought  his  noble  Frieixl  had  done  much 
to  prejudice  thu  peo])lc  of  England  against 
the  Itill,  which  he  did  believe  had  conlri. 
buted  greiitly  tothe  comfort  and  happiness 
of  tlic  lower  classes.  He  was  sorry  that  he 
was  not  present  the  other  evening  when  his 
noble  Friend  addressed  their  Lorilships  on 
the  subject  of  the  New  I'oor-luw,  as  lie 
should  have  MkeA  to  offer  one  or  two  ob- 
servations ni»n  it.  But  for  the  future  he, 
fur  one,  should  decidedly  protest  against 
his  noble  Friend,  or  anybody  else,  preju. 
dicing    the    minds    of  the    lower  4 

against    this    measure,   which    hi 
tm>ught  forwaril  'or  the 

paltry  saving  neaa 


adoption,  bat  in  o  to  improvo  tlie  co*- 
ditioD  and  elente  1  rngml  cbarwleriir 
the  lower  orders ;  ai  ;  repeated,  lliut  lit 

should  proteit  aguiut  any  stattmeou  bcii^ 
made  tending  to  pr^udicc  the  mind*  nf  th 
people  against  toe  measure,  unless  that 
statements  wen  ■omniiianicd  br  tbe  a 


of  the  individual  wbu  was  prepared  U 
authenticate  them.  There  wa:s  one  )wi>i 
more  to  which  he  wonld  advert,  and  nbick 
he  would  pren  on  tha  noble  Viscount  Uii 
his  colleagues  in  office,  and  that  was,  tbi 
if  such  inflannniatory  language  should  sfiii 
be  used  aa  was  contatued  ia  the  lettsi 
read  by  the  noble  tiiid  learned  LvJ 
(Brougham)  tbe  otfa«  night,  it  wa*  tlitir 
boundeu  duty  to  enforce  tbe  laws  aguat 
the  individnali  vrho  employed  such  hi- 
guage.  He  maintained,  that  those  lettn 
contained  a  direct  incitement  to  a  vioixiin 
of  the  law,  and  that  if  destruction  irf  6fi 
or  projierty  had  ennied,  the  writers  wsoU 
have  been  answerable  fiir  it. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  said,  that  if  Ik 
prayer  of  the  petitioners  were  comtJid 
with,  it  would  deatror  the  whole  eSiciaq 
of  the  Bill.  He  woiud  observe,  also,  ^ 
the  prayer  of  the  petitioD  was  founded  (s 
mere  speculadon,  as  there  was  so  allegatin 
that  inconvenience  had  been  suffered  fm 
the  want  of  power  to  ailminisler  out-doa 

The  Earl  of  WincitUua  remarked,  tU 
a  letter  from  the  chairoiiiri  of  the  bovdrf 
^ardiana  had  come  to  hiin  n^tli  ihem^ 
tion,  stating  that  inccwTcuictice  had  aram, 
and  therefore  it  waa  but  r«asouah1c  w 
assume  that  the  petition  n-iis  fuunded  a 
the  inconvenience  which  had  beea  cf 
perieoced.  __ 

Petition  laid  on  tbe  tuble.  ^B 

HOUSE    OF    COMMOK«^| 
Friday,  March  23.  1838. 

PitiUoM  pnarnlBi.    By  Hi.  Harror,.  ftmn    SL  W 
jBiuh,   DvUia,  br  Hi.  HiWBa,  rrnn 
Ch^al,  Wilwanh,  bf  Hr.  6.    KKiaRr, 
by  Mr.  Bulveb.  tme  Liiwin.  by   ^1 
from  Noldiigbain,  by  Sit  a  arnic.uirD  (1 
Ctan  BinDingbm  uA  otbm  pUf^  bv    J 
(five),  fropl  pUcci  la  VmiMie,   by   Mt.  I 
IWrni  IJiUfix,  6y  Loid  Ani.n,  ftom  Doufcbnu.  *y*- 
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the  aDnouncement  which  had  been  mode 
of  the  appointment  of  a.  getitteman  free 
from  all  imputation  of  party  biaa,  of  the 
highest  integrity  and  impartiality.  He 
hail,  therefore,  concurred  lu  the  arrange- 
ment propoeed,  but  it  was  with  a  distinct 
reservation.  He  had  said,  that  "the  ap- 
pointment of  police  officers  was  a  trust 
which,  if  honestly  administered,  he  thought 
had  better  he  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the 


local   autltority. 

mission  on  the  aiwiimption  that  t)>e  trust 
was  to  be  administered  with  perfect  ho- 
nesty. If  it  were  otherwise — if  the  power 
Gooieired  by  the  trust  were  perverted  to 
other  purposes,  and  were  employed  to 
gratify  p:irly  animositiL'S,  or  to  confirm 
political  advantages,  then  he  would  say, 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  Bill  would  be 
totally  destroyed.  He  thought  that  the 
noble  Lor. I  should  adopt  the  same  rule  in 
Ireland  ns  lin.d  already  been  adopted  in  the 
metropolis;  and  that  tliose  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  goiid  conduct  of  the  men 
should  have  the  ti|ipointinent  of  them; 
and  tliut  the  Government  ought  in  no 
case  tit  interfiTe  in  the  nomination  of  offi- 
cers for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  any  of 
its  political  frtcnils  If  Colonel  Shaw  were 
to  be  appointed  to  the  head  of  the  force, 
let  him  have  the  noniin^ition  of  the  men; 
and  if  he  (Sir  R.  I'ccI)  knew  nnvthingof 
that  gallant  officer,  he  would  undertake  to 
say,  that  he  would  ('xerci:-e  the  power 
thus  confided  to  him  with  honesty  and 
discretion,  and  that,  in  a  much  less  time 
than  could  otherwisi'  be  hoped  for,  a 
Helt-diseiplincil  and  efficient  (xdicc  force 
would  be  established  in  Ireland.  And 
he  felt  bound  to  siiy,  with  great  defer- 
ence to  the  opinions  of  liis  hon.  Friend, 
who  had  laien  a  different  view  of  the 
subject,  that  he  thought  if  the  police 
force  of  Ireland  were  apjioiiited  and  di- 
rected upon  this  principle,  there  would  be 
a  much  stronger  guarantee  for  its  suffi- 
ciency, and  freedom  from  ail  loc;d  and  party 
prejudices,  than  could  possibly  be  the  case 
if  the  appointment  of  the  men  of  whom  it 
was  to  le  composed  were  entrusted  to  the 
local  authorities."*  This  principle  he  had 
conceived  to  be  fully  acqiUcsccil  in  by  the 
noble  Lord,  and  it  was  this  assumption  that 
had  induced  him,  among  otherti,  to  waive 
any  objections  be  might  Uave  had  to  the 
proposition.  Now,  it  h»d  been  publicly 
stated   that  Colonel  Shaw  Kennedy  had 
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tendered  hifl  i  ra ;    and  <ti^  b 

wished  to  uk  tne  m  e  Lord,  was,  bt, 
whether  the  mat  .  vas  pursued  in  At 

appointment  and  promotioa  of  officers  i^ 
men  in  the  Iriab  constabulary  force  as  p»< 
vailed  in  the  metro  poll  tan  police  fiircc?  a- 
condly,  whether  it  were  true  that  Cnlml 
Shaw  Kennedy  had  tendered  his  tesigndl*, 
and  whether  tbattender  of  rcsignatioa  U 
taken  place  in  C(>iis(?qiience  of  any  dife- 
ences  between  hina  and  the  Goveruincatii 
the  execution  of  his  public  dutiee?  anddt 
third  question  he  wished  to  ask  was,  wk- 
ther,  supposing  the  resignation  to  hut 
been  tendered  and  accepted,  it  wn  »■ 
tended  tfaut  the  same  principle  wbidtk 
noble  Lord  had  professed  to  be  guidnftr 
in  the  selection  of  Colonel  Kennedy  vnh 
be   observed  in    the  appointment  of  Id 
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Lord  John  Rutsell  could  not  uodertafe 
to  answer  all  the  right  hon.  Geutlenu'i 
questions,  for  he  thought  that  with  re:^ 
to  the  rule  of  appointment  aad  promnCiw 
in  the  Irish  conetabufary  force  his  iKiWt 
Friend,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  tmSi 
give  a  much  clearer  account  of  the  nwtlB 
than  he  could,  tn  reference  tn  Vc\iiai 
Kennedy  he  had  to  inform  the  right  W 
Baronet,  and  it  was  w-jth  great  t«n(. 
that  Colonel  Kennedy-  had  tendered  hii 
resignation,  and  that  it  had  been  accorhi 
As  to  the  grounds  on  which  the  ragv- 
tion  had  heet)  tendered,  he  diil  not  thld 
he  could  sUte  them  without  sowing  ite 
seeds  of  future  discussion  on  the  subject, 
which,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  he  did  iwi 
think  desirable.  M'ith  respect  to  the  cocint 
to  be  pursued  in  naming  a  new  iuapfctV' 
general,  and  conducting  the  future  d» 
nagement  of  tht;  constabularly  Ibl«  ■ 
Ireland,  he  had  only  to  say,  that  ba*i»( 
the  highest  reliance  on  the  integrity.  (k( 
great  good  sense,  and  honour  of  Coka^ 
Kennedy,  it  was  the  iiitentiou  of  th 
Lord- Lieu  ten  ant  and  liimself  (tbcixRtii 
more  immediately  conceroed)  to  take  th 
opinion  of  that  othcer  in  reference  lo  ih 
future  general  managennent  of  the  f«C 
before  his  succceaor  was  appointed,  in  <«* 
to  ascertain  what  improi-ement  could  1 
made  in  that  depaitment.  As  M  MX** 
point  suggested  by  the  r.g^i  ton.  Bawa 
tie  could  only  WV  th>iU«e  d.d  notnot^ 

it  would  be  P«s.w<^,4«  rrtoT^"  :^ 

s.milanly  bet-wec"  tl-e^"^^   ^^  ^l,^ 
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the  announcement  which  had  been  made 
of  the  appointment  of  a  gentleman  free 
from  all  imputation  of  party  bias,  of  the 
highest  integrity  and  impartiality.  He 
had,  therefore,  concurred  in  the  arrange- 
ment proposed,  but  it  was  with  a  distinct 
reservation.  He  had  said,  that  *'  the  ap- 
pointment of  police  officers  was  a  trust 
which,  if  honestly  administered,  he  thought 
had  better  be  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the 
representative  of  the  Crown  than  to  any 
local  authority.  But  he  made  that  ad- 
mission on  the  assumption  that  the  trust 
was  to  be  administered  with  perfect  ho- 
nesty. If  it  were  otherwise — if  the  power 
conferred  by  the  trust  were  perverted  to 
other  purposes,  and  were  employed  to 
gratify  party  animosities,  or  to  confirm 
political  advantages,  then  he  would  say, 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  Bill  would  be 
totally  destroyed.  He  thought  that  the 
noble  Lor>l  should  adopt  the  same  rule  in 
Ireland  as  had  already  been  adopted  in  the 
metropolis ;  and  that  those  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  good  conduct  of  the  men 
should  have  the  appointment  of  them; 
and  that  the  Government  ought  in  no 
case  to  interfi^re  in  the  nomination  of  offi- 
cers for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  any  of 
its  political  frii-nds  If  Colonel  Shaw  were 
to  be  appointed  to  the  head  of  the  force, 
let  him  have  the  nomination  of  the  men ; 
and  if  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  knew  anything  of 
that  gallant  officer,  he  would  undertake  to 
say,  that  he  would  exercise  the  power 
thus  confided  to  him  with  honesty  and 
discretion,  and  that,  in  a  much  less  time 
than  could  c»therwise  be  hope<l  for,  a 
%^ ell-disciplined  and  efficient  police  force 
would  be  established  in  Ireland.  And 
he  felt  bound  to  s;iy,  with  great  defer- 
ence to  the  opinions  of  his  hon.  Friend, 
who  had  taken  a  different  view  of  the 
subject,  that  he  thought  if  the  police 
force  of  Ireland  were  ap))ointed  and  di- 
rected upon  this  principle,  there  would  be 
a  much  stronger  guarantee  for  its  suffi- 
ciency, and  freedom  from  all  loc^l  and  party 
prejudices,  than  could  possibly  be  the  case 
if  the  appointment  of  the  men  of  whom  it 
was  to  be  composed  were  entrusted  to  the 
local  authorities.'**  This  principle  he  had 
conceived  to  be  fully  acquiesced  in  by  the 
noble  Lord,  and  it  was  this  assumption  that 
had  induced  him,  among  others,  to  waive 
any  objections  he  might  have  had  to  the 
proposition.  Now,  it  had  been  publicly 
stated   that  Colonel  Shaw  Kennedy   had 
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tendered  his  resignation;  and  what  he 
wished  to  ask  the  noble  Lord,  was,  first, 
whether  the  same  rule  was  pursued  in  the 
appointment  and  promotion  of  officers  and 
men  in  the  Irish  constabulary  force  as  pre- 
vailed in  the  metropolitan  police  force  ?  se- 
condly, whether  it  were  true  that  CDhmel 
Shaw  Kennedy  had  tendered  his  resignation, 
and  whether  that  tender  of  resignation  had 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  any  difier- 
ences  between  him  and  the  Grovemment  in 
the  execution  of  his  public  duties  ?  and  the 
third  question  he  wished  to  ask  was^  whe- 
ther, supposing  the  resignation  to  have 
been  tendered  and  accepted,  it  was  in- 
tended that  the  same  pnnciple  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  professed  to  oe  guided  bj 
in  the  selection  of  Colonel  Kennedy  would 
be  observed  in  the  appointment  of  hia 
successor  ? 

Lord  John  Russell  could  not  undertake 
to  answer  all  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
questions,  for  he  thought  that  with  respect 
to  the  rule  of  appointment  and  promotion 
in  the  Irish  constabulary  force  his  noble 
Friend,  the  Secretary  ror  Ireland^  ooold 
give  a  much  clearer  account  of  the  matter 
than  he  could.  In  reference  to  Colonel 
Kennedy  he  had  to  inform  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  and  it  was  with  great  nttreC, 
that  Colonel  Kennedy  had  tendereoT  his 
resignation,  and  that  it  had  been  accepted. 
As  to  the  grounds  on  which  the  restgna- 
tion  had  been  tendered,  he  did  not  think 
he  could  state  them  without  sowing  the 
seeds  of  future  discussion  on  the  sumect» 
which,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  he  did  not 
think  desirable.  With  respect  to  the  coarse 
to  be  pursued  in  naming  a  new  inspector* 
general,  and  conducting  the  future  ma- 
nagement of  the  constabularly  fiiroe  in 
Ireland,  he  had  only  to  say,  that  haring 
the  highest  reliance  on  the  integri^,  the 
great  good  sense,  and  honour  of  Cblond 
Kennedy,  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Lord- Lieutenant  and  himself  (the  partieB 
more  immediately  concerned)  to  take  die 
opinion  of  that  officer  in  reference  to  the 
future  general  management  of  the  fatod, 
before  his  successor  was  appointed,  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  improvement  could  be 
made  in  that  department.  As  to  another 
point  suggested  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
he  could  only  say  that  he  did  not  not  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  introduce  an  exact 
similarity  between  the  rules  for  managing 
the  constabulary  in  Ireland  and  those  ftr 
managing  the  metropolitan  police  fbroe. 
No  one  knew  better  than  the  right  hoo. 
Gentleman  that  the  metn^oUtaa  poHee 
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force  was  totally  unconnected  with  the  ge. 
neral  government  of  the  country,  whereas 
it  was  essential  that  the  executive  in  Ire- 
land should  have  an  immediate  connection 
with  the  constabulary. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  the  noble  Lord  had 
misunderstood  him.  He  had  not  asked 
whether  the  noble  Lord  intended  to  con- 
sult Colonel  Shaw  Kennedy  or  not,  but 
whether  the  same  principles  which  in- 
fluenced the  Crown  in  the  choice  of  that 
gallant  officer  wonld  preside  over  the  choice 
of  his  successor  ?  On  the  former  appoint- 
ment the  noble  Lord  said  it  was  amatter 
which  ought  not  to  be  used  for  party  pur- 
poses; it  was  a  matter,  the  success  of 
which  concerned  all  equally — one  in  whicl 
all  must  feel  a  common  Interest,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  would  be  made  solely  on  pub- 
lic grounds,  and  exclusively  with  reference 
to  the  fitness  of  the  indiviaual.  What  he 
wanted  to  know  was>  would  the  same  prin- 
ciples govern  the  next  choice  ? 

Lord  John  Russell  had  no  hesitation  in 
^Y^^S>  that  the  same  principle  would 
govern  the  appointment  of  the  inspector- 
general  who  should  succeed  Colonel  Shaw 
Kennedy. 

Viscount  Morpeth  said,  the  right  hon 
Baronet  had  correctly  quoted,  he  believed, 
the  very  words  used  by  him  in  introducing 
the  Bill,  and  in  every  instance  of  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  force  since  that  time  it 
had  always  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
i  nspec  tor-general. 

Sir  R.  Peel  inquired,  whether  it  were 
the  prevailing  practice  in  the  constabulary 
force  that  promotion  to  the  upper  class 
took  place  from  the  inferior  class  as  the  re- 
ward of  good  conduct  ? 

Viscount  Morpeth  said,  that  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  head  constables  was  confined 
to  those  who  had  served  as  sub-constables ; 
there  was  no  rule  whatever  to  make  them 
the  superior  officers  of  the  force. 

Subject  dropped. 

Controverted  Electigns.T  Sir  R. 
Peel  wished  to  offer  a  suggestion  to  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  on  a  matter 
in  which  he  believed  the  House  would  be 
animated  by  the  same  sentiments — he 
alluded  to  Uie  projected  measures  for  the 
improvement  of  the  tribunal  for  the  trial 
of  controverted  elections.  Whatever  might 
be  the  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tri- 
bunal to  be  constituted  for  that  purpose, 
the  opinion,  he  believed,  would  be 
almost  universal — that  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly desirable  to  have  a  declaratory 


act,  clearing  up,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
intricacies  of  the  law,  and  to  prevent  the 
inconsistent  determinations  of  election 
Committees.  He  would  rather  not  make 
the  proposition  himself,  because  he  felt  it 
would  have  more  effect  if  made  by  the 
Government.  He  wished^  however,  to 
offer  this  suggestion  to  the  noble  Lord, 
that  there  might  be  great  advantage  in 
having  an  exunuiiation  of  the  evidence 
taken  before  election  Committees,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  what  were  the  points 
in  respect  of  which  the  greatest  doubts 
prevailed,  and  the  most  inconsistent  deci- 
sions had  been  come  to.  There  would  be 
great  expense,  and  possibly  there  might  be 
other  objections  to  the  printing  of  the 
whole  of  the  evidence ;  and  yet  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
precise  amount  of  decisions  unless  the  evi- 
dence were  read  on  which  they  were  given. 
He  had  heard  many  decisions  quoted  as 
authorities,  which,  on  looking  into  the  evi- 
dence, were  found  altogether  inapplicable. 
It  seemed,  therefore,  worthy  of  considera. 
tion,  whether  a  Select  Committee  might 
not  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  ex. 
amining  tne  proceedings  before  the  election 
Committees  during  the  present  Session,  and 
extracting  such  parts  of  the  evidence  on 
important  points  as  would  enable  the 
House  to  see  the  precise  grounds  of  their 
decisions.  Although,^  possibly,  there  might 
be  objection  to  calling  for  the  evidence 
before  a  particular  Committee,  he  did  not 
think  any  could  be  raised  to  the  production 
of  all  the  evidence  before  all  the  Com- 
mittees which  had  sat  this  Session.  He 
suggested  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee,  singly  and  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  what  decisions  within 
a  recent  period  it  would  be  most  important 
for  the  House  to  consider,  with  a  view 
hereafter,  by  some  declaratory  act,  of  set. 
tling  the  law  and  guiding  the  determina- 
tion of  future  Committees.  He  was  in- 
debted for  the  suggestion  to  his  noble 
Friend,  the  Member  for  North  Lancashire 
(Lord  Stanley),  and  he  could  not  help 
thinking  a  declaratory  law  might  be  passed 
with  the  general  consent  of  all  parties, 
which  would  cut  off  a  fruitful  source  of 
uncertainty,  promote  uniformity  of  decision, 
and  greatly  diminish  the  expense,  by  sim- 
plifying and  shortening  the  proceedings 
before  election  Committees. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  he  should  cer* 
tainly  take  the  matter  into  his  serious  con- 
sideration. He  had  no  objection  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  propositipn  of  the  right  boq. 
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Gentleman^  but  he  confessed  if  it  were 
adopted  he  was  not  very  sanguine  as  to  its 
results,  because  those  who  were  best  able 
to  judge  of  such  natters,  being  Members 
of  that  House,  and  having  great  practice 
at  the  bar,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  pay 
that  attention  to  the  Committee  which 
would  enable  them  to  come  to  a  decision 
of  great  authority  on  the  subject.  At  the 
same  time,  he  should  be  very  glad  to  see 
the  experiment  tried. 

Sir  E  Sugden  could  not  help  thinking 
the  difficulty  apprehended  by  the  noble 
Lord  might  easily  be  got  over,  as  the  case 
lay  in  a  very  small  compass,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  legal  Gentlemen  might, 
therefore,  easily  be  had. 

Mr.  G'Connell  never  knew  anything 
connected  with  law  to  be  in  a  small  com- 
pass. He  thought  the  appointment  of 
such  a  Committee  would  only  be  the  means 
of  continuing  the  present  abuses  by  turn- 
ing them  into  a  different  shape. 

Sir  72.  Peel  said,  that  objection  did  not 
apply  to  his  proposition.  The  Committee 
should  have  no  discretion  to  report  on 
anything,  except  the  decisions  of  Com- 
mittees on  litigated  points,  the  evidence 
bearing  on  different  decisions,  and  the 
decisions  themselves. 

Mr.  (y Council,  in  that  case,  should  only 
say,  the  plan  would  be  altogether  inope- 
rative. 

Mr.  Hume  thought,  the  best  mode  of 
diminishing  the  expense  before  election 
Committees  would  be  properly  to  define 
the  qualiGcation  of  voters.  Until  the  re- 
gister was  made  final  in  every  part  of  the 
country  it  would  be  vain  to  hope  for  any 
diminution  of  the  expenses  of  an  election 
Committee. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  it  was  to  prevent  ad- 
verse decisions  on  that  point  that  he  had 
suggested  inquiry. 

Subject  dropped. 

Poor-law  (Ireland).]  House  in  Com- 
mittee on  the  Poor-law  (Ireland)  Bill. 
On  Clause  106,  limitation  of  actions, 
Mr.  JV,  S,  0*Bncn  said,  he  was  anxious 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
clause.  He  thought  it  a  great  hardship 
that  the  defendants  in  all  cases  were 
obliged  to  pay  costs  when  in  the  wrong, 
and  the  Commissioners  were  exempt  from 
costs  when  they  happened  to  be  in  error. 
He  begged  to  ask  whether  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  nohle  Lord  to  alter  the  clause, 
so  as  to  make  the  wrong-doer,  whoever  he 
may  be,  pay  the  costs. 


Viscount  Morpeth  said,  he  must  abide 
by  the  clause  in  its  present  shape. 

Mr.  Lucas  beggea  to  mention  a  case  tot 
nearly  similar,  which  occurred  to  himadf. 
A  quit-rent  collector  went  out  of  the 
barony  and  parish  in  which  he  was  author- 
ised to  collect  quit-rent,  and  distrained  a 
tenant  of  his  for  5/.,  which  the  ftrmery 
sooner  than  let  his  cattle  be  driven«off  the 
ground,  paid.  The  tenant  came  to  him  to 
complain,  and  it  turned  out  that  the  town- 
land  was  free  from  quit-rent.  He  hunted 
the  matter  up,  and  though  he  met  with  the 
greatest  civility,  he  obtained  no  redreti. 
He  was  informed,  that  if  he  sued  the  man 
and  failed,  he  should  have  to  pay  the  ooataj 
but  what  was  worse,  it  appeared  that  if  he 
sued  him  and  succeeded,  he  should  stall 
have  to  pay  the  costs ;  and  so  it  was  with 
the  present  clause. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Woulfe  thouflhty  the  hon. 
Member  was  peculiarly  ill  advised  not  to 
proceed  against  the  wrong  doer.  With 
respect  to  the  clause  under  consideration, 
he  should  object  to  giving  costs  against  the 
Commissioners. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  ]  12.  Power  to  the  Queen  to 
appoint  a  fourth  Commissioner^ 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  that  in  the  discussioQ  of 
a  former  part  of  the  Bill,  the  GonMrnment 
undertook  that  there  should  be  a  Cooimia- 
sioner  permanently  resident  in  DubHn,  to 
an  office  established  there  for  the  purooee 
of  receiving  applications^  and  aflboraing 
information  to  aii  who  might  be  ooncerned 
in  the  administration  of  the  Poor-law  In 
Ireland.  He  admitted,  there  was  an  ad^ 
vantage  in  having  the  whole  system^  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  under  the  diieetion 
of  one  board— but  that  would  be  too  deaily 
purchased  if  the  Commissioners  were  au 
resident  at  Somerset-house,  in  which  case 
the  business  of  Ireland  must  necessarily  be 
postponed  to  the  more  pressinff  demands 
upon  their  attention  from  Engbnd.  The 
present  clauses  were  only  permissive  as  to 
one  Commissioner  acting  in  Ireland.  He^ 
therefore,  could  not  agree  to  them  without 
an  express  understanding  from  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  entire  attention  and  time 
and  presence  of  one  Commissioner^  atleaatj 
should  be  devoted  to  Ireland. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  it  waa 
intended  that  there  should  be  one  Can. 
missioner  permanently  resident  at  DnUin, 
and  that  there  should  be  an  office  at  DufaHa 
for  the  carr)ring  on  of  the  business  of  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners.  It  might  happen 
that  in  case  of  illness  among  the  Poor-uir 
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Commissioners  in  London,  the  Dublin  Com. 
inissioner  might  be  called  to  this  country ; 
but  in  that  case,  an  Assistant-Commissioner 
would  be  appointed  for  the  time,  so  that 
the  business  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners 
would  always  be  attended  to  in  Dublin. 

Sir  E,  &ugden  said,  he  understood  a 
clause  was  to  be  introduced,  making  it 
necessary  that  one  Commisioner  should 
reside  in  Dublin.  As  the  clause  stood,  it 
merely  made  it  permissive  in  place  of  pe- 
remptory. The  people  of  Ireland  were 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  there  should  be 
one  Commissioner  at  the  least  resident  in 
Dublin.  Perhaps,  therefore,  the  noble  Lord 
would  have  no  objection  to  introduce  words 
to  this  effect: — "That  there  shall  be  an 
office  in  Dublin  where  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners shall  be  generally  resident." 

Lord  John  Russell  had  no  objection  to 
introduce  the  words. 

Mr.  W.  S.  OBrien  said,  he  was  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  clause  as  it  stood ; 
nor  could  he  allow  it  to  pass  without  enter- 
ing his  protest  against  it.  It  was  absolutely 
indispensable  to  working  out  the  measure 
that  there  should  be  a  resident  board  in 
Dublin,  and  this  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  people  of  Ireland.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion to  move  an  amendment  to  the  clause, 
and  would  leave  it  to  the  Committee  to 
negative  it  if  they  thought  fit.  He  should 
move,  that  three  persons  be  appointed  to 
sit  in  Dublin  to  administer  the  Bill.  He 
should  wish  to  see  one  of  the  Commissioners 
from  the  English  Board ;  also,  an  eminent 
medical  man  ;  and  the  third,  a  person 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  localities 
of  Irelan(i.  Such  was  the  kind  of  board  he 
purposed  to  substitute  for  the  one  resident 
Commissioner. 

Viscount  Morpeth  said,  the  Committee 
having  before  expressed  a  very  decided 
opinion  on  this  point,  he  should  not  now 
re-di&cuss  the  question.  He  considered 
that  his  noble  Friend,  having  adopted  the 
suggestion  thrown  out  on  the  other  side, 
bad  done  all  that  was  required. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

In  Clause  116* — the  interpretation  clause 
— it  was  proposed  to  insert  the  words,  ^'and 
also  every  fee-farm  rent,  and  rent  seek,  and 
rent  charge  tithe  shall  include  rent  or 
composition  in  lieu  of  tithe,  and  also  the 
minister's  money  charged  under  an  Act 
made  in  Parliament  of  Ireland  in  the  Ses- 
sion holden  in  the  17th  and  18th  vear  of 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  2nd,  for  pro- 
vision of  ministers  and  corporate  towns  in 
Ireland." 


Mr.  Shaw  opposed  the  insertion  of  these 
words.  The  Government  had  never  in- 
tended that  ministers'  money  should  be 
made  chargeable  to  the  poor-rate ;  it  would 
be  unjust  in  principle,  as  a  departure  from 
the  billy  which  only  professed  to  be  a 
charge  upon  land,  as  against  the  landlord 
or  quasi  landlord  in  fee,  in  which  light  the 
tithe-owner  was  regarded  in  respect  to 
composition  rent,  but  could  not  be  as  to 
ministers*  money ;  and  it  would  practically 
bear  with  great  hardship  upon  a  class  of 
income  which  was  most  difficult  of  collec- 
tion by  the  clergyman,  and  in  regard  of 
which  he  had  no  benefit  from  the  tithe 
composition  acts.  He  protested  against 
the  shabby  course  the  Government  bad 
taken  in  this  matter;  they  nut  having 
introduced,  or  of  themselves  meaning  to 
introduce,  any  substantive  enactment, 
rendering  ministers'  money  liable  to  the 
poor-rate,  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  0'Con« 
nein,  and  now,  in  the  interpretation  clause 
at  the  end  of  the  bill,  as  it  were,  smuggled 
in  words,  merely  by  way  of  interpretation, 
imposing  a  tax  upon  the  clergy  of  a  per- 
sonal nature,  to  which  no  other  class  was 
subjected.  He  was  aware  that  he  would 
have  a  bad  division,  as  his  friends  were 
quite  taken  by  surprise,  not  having  ex- 
pected that  such  a  course  would  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Government ;  but  still,  to 
show  his  sense  of  the  injustice  of  that 
course,  he  would  divide  the  Committee 
against  the  amendment. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  so  far  from 
the  question  being  decided  the  other  night, 
the  clause  was  allowed  to  stand  over  for 
consideration.  His  learned  Friend,  the 
Solicitor-General,  had  since  looked  into  the 
acts,  and  had  found  the  act  creatine  mini- 
sters'  money  in  Ireland  to  be  very  like  that 
creating  the  stipend  in  lieu  of  tithe  in 
London,  and  therefore  he  saw  no  necessity 
for  exempting  ministers'  money  from  the 
payment  of  poor-rates. 

Mr,  LUton  had  not  heard  any  principle 
suggested  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  these  discussions  to  warrant  the  rating  of 
ministers'  money.  The  principle  of  the 
bill  was,  that  nothing  should  be  rated  but 
lands  or  hereditaments,  and  therefore  tithe 
was  ^Eiirly  subject  to  the  rate,  and  the  law 
dealt  with  it  as  land  in  all  its  qualities.  On 
the  other  hand,  ministers'  money  was 
granted  by  statute,  in  the  nature  of  pe- 
cuniary aid,  in  which  the  clergyman  had 
DO  vested  right,  inasmuch  as  it  was  quite 
optional  with    the    Lord-Lieutenant,   in 
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council^  whether  it  was  granted  or  not.  there  was  none  payable,  ministers^  UKHiejr 

Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  c.ould  not  be  said  to  be  in  lieu  of  tithe. 

tbonght  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  introduc-  Mr.  O'Connell  thought,   if  an   impost 

tion  of  the  words.  arising  out  of  the  land  was  burdened  with 

Mr.  Sergeant  fVoulfe  contended,  that  mi-  ra*?^  a  charge  on  houses  ought  to  be  liaUe 

nisters' money  was  toall  intents  and  purposes  ^^i,.    ?P'         ,        •, 

a  charge  upon  the  land,  and  therefore  ought  Sir  E.  &ugden  said,  rent  charges  were 

to  be  subject  to  poor-rates.  f^^^JP^  fro°»  ^*«^  t*^«  Present  chuge  arae 

o-    n  o      1        'J    1.    -lu      1.1.  'i.      •*  111  t^he  same  manner,  and  ought  to  be 

Sir  £.  5«grf«t  said,  he  thought  It  quite  ^^i  ,,^.      He  insisted  that   then 

clear  that  on  principle  this  nioney  should  ^^.^^/^„  ^^^^  •„  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Purliament 

not  be  rated  to  the  poor.     If  this  money  ^^^j      ^^  ^^^      j^^  ^^j^^          minUters' 

were  the  same  as  tithe    then  it  must  be  ^       ''^  tjth^^   „,  ;„  ij^^^f  ^^^     ^ 

rateable,  but    according  to  the  Irish  acts,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^,^  ^        ^^ 

iti.^8  impossible  that  It  could  be  viewed  in  .      ^^^  ^,          ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^^  thei  to-be 

that  light.    He  would  suggest  to  the  noble  ^^^^  t^j  f^%{^  ^   ^^  ^^^  4^5,  Mnd  of 

Lord,  that  he  should  propose  a  substantive  ^^^^  ^^^         ^^^  ^^^  ,^j^,^  .^  ^^  ^^^^ 

clause  relating,  to  this  matter,  in  order  that  ^f ,          »  ^„j  ^j^^^f^^^  ^^y  ^^t^  ^^^ 

the  opinion  of  the  House  might  be  regu-  .J.^^  ^f  .^^^.       ^  ^^^^y^  ^y^^  ^ 

krly  taken  on   it,   and   the  point  set  at  ^j^ed  by  the  ministers  of  reUgion. 

«,',       j,^,          ^         ,    ^1       1.4.     xi  i.  Mr.  Callagkan  ssiid,  he  possessed  some 

The    Attorney.  General    thought,    that  ia„d  on  which  be  paid  titheJietaiUa  how 

there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  mini-  j     ^„j  the  churchwarden,  forthwith 

^JI^jT!*"^  """^  f"  Tr^i:-          "     f  d^anded  ministers'  money.    He  paid  bodi 

It  had  been  ascertained  that  this  species  of  jj,^  ^  ^^jj     ^^^^  ^^  ^J      y  ^  ^ 

impost  was  liable  to  rates     It  was  a  con-  „i„igt,„.  ^            j^ere  could,  the^ibie, 

tribution  in  respect  of  each  house  levied  in  .      „^   j«„u4.    A„i.  ^:«:^^«.»  JL^».»«.  .i*.. 

.1     .           r  1    1     ]  i^    xi.              ..   r  xt.  be  no  doubt  that  ministers   moiiey  wee 

the  towns  of  Ireland  for  the  support  of  the  ^^^.^^^  j^  ,j^^  ^^  ^.^^^                   ^J^ 

clergy,  payable  by  the  occupier.  yj^^^^  3^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  j^^ 

Mr,  (yConnell  said,  the  law  was  quite  the  discussion  of  the  legal   question ;  he 

clear  upon  the  subject.     Now  Dean  Daw-  rose  merely  to  state,  that  there  was  not  the 

son  had  1,100Z.  out  of  the  parish  m  which  slightest  warrant  for  the  injurious  tenne  in 

he  (Mr.  O'Counell)  resided.     The  parish  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  spoken 

extended  as  far  as  Rathfarnhain,  so  he,  of  of  Ministers  on  this  occasion,  for  the  qnes- 

course,  received  tithes  from  part  of  it,  and  tion  had  been  mooted  one  night  last  week, 

on  that  portion  of  his  income  he  would  ^^gn  Government  had  distinctly  rsMrved 

have  to  pay  pror-rates,  while  it  was  sought  it  for  further  consideration ;  and  the  words 

to  exempt  the  portion  of  his  income  derived  ^q^  proposed  for  insertion  had  been  printed 

from  Merrion-square.     Ministers'    money  and  circulated,  and  in  the  hands  of  hon. 

was  an  annual  income  charged  upon  the  Members  for  the  last  four  days, 

house,   and  not  the  person:  there  was  a  Mr.  Sergeant    Woulfe  said,  the  ngkt 

remedy  for  non  payment  by  distress.    The  hon.  Member  for  Ripon  had  fidleo  into  a 

contribution  was  levied  on  the  same  prin-  mistake  in   assimilating    this  to  a  rent 

ciple  as  tithes,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  charge,  for  it  happened,  unfbrtanstdy  fiir 

be  exempted  from  rates.     He  could   not  his  argument,  that  rent  charges  were  not 

much  congratulate  the  clergy  of  Ireland  on  exempted  from  rates  by  the  bUL     But  this 

the  conduct  of  their  friends,  who  struggled  ^^as  not  a  rent  charge;  it  was  really  and 

to  exempt  the  ministers  of  the  church  in  substantially    a    payment    given  by   Act 

towns,  where  the  greatest  distress  existed,  of  Parliament  in  lieu  of  tithe,  and  as  a 

from  the  payment  of  any  amount  towards  substitute  for  it.     Whether,  howefer,  it 

the  relief  of  the  destitute.  ^as  considered  in  the  same  light  as  the 

Mr.  Goulburn  maintained,  that  though  money  paid  to  the  clergymen  of  London, 

the  clergy  paid  rates  on  tithe,  it  did  not  or  as  a  rent  charge,  it  was  impossible  that 

follow  that  they  ought  to  pay  rates  on  the  the  argument  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 

commutation  received  on  their  other  allow-  could  hold  good. 

ances.     Many  clergymen  were  paid  by  sti-  Sir  E,  Sugden  said,  he  had  drawn  the 

pend,  and  it  was  not  sought  to  charge  them  clearest  distinction  that  words  coold  ex^ 

with   poor-rates.     The  words  of  the  act  press  between  a  rent  charce  and  a  perpetoal 

referred  to  were  conclusive.      **  Whereas  rent  charge,  which  placed  its  owner  in  the 

there  was  little  or  no  tithe."    Now,  when  position  of  a  landlord* 
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The  Committee  divided  on  the  original 
motion : — Ayes  59;  Noes  26:  Majority  33. 

LUt  of  the  Ayes. 


Acheson,  Viscount 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Aglionby,  Major 
Barnard,  £.  <ieorge 
Barron,  (1.  Winston 
Barry,  G.  Standish 
Beamish,  Francis  B. 
Blake,  Martin,  J. . 
Bridgeman,  Elewitt 
Brotlierton,  Joseph 
Browne,  R.  Dillon 
Bus6eld,  William 
Butler,  hon.  Colonel 
Callaghan,  Daniel 
Campbell,  Sir  John 
Chalmers,  Patrick 
Chester,  Henry 
Curry,  William 
Evans,  George 
Fielden,  John 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Fergusson,  rt.  hn.  R.C. 
G rattan,  James 
Grattan,  Henry 
Howard,  Frederick,  J. 
Howard,  Philip,  H. 
Howick,  Viscount 
Hume,  Joseph 
11  umphery,  John 
Hutton,  Robert 
Lynch,  Andrew  H. 


Macleod,  Roderick 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
0*Brien^  Cornelius 
O'Brien,  W.  Smith 
O'Callaghan,  hon.  C. 
O'Connell,  Daniel 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
Parnell,  rt.  hon.  Sir  H. 
Pease,  Joseph 
Redington,l^homas  N. 
Roche,  William 
Roche,  David 
Rundle,  John 
Russell,  Lord  John 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Soraerville,  Sir  W.  M. 
Stuart,  Villiers 
Strickland,  Sir  George 
Style,  Sir  Charles 
Thornely,  T. 
Vigors,  N.  Aylward 
White,  Luke 
Wilde,  Mr.  Sergeant 
Williams,  William 
Wood,  George  W, 
Woulfe,  Mr.  Sergeant 
Wyse,  Thomas 
Yates,  J.  A. 

TELLERS. 

Baring,  F.  T. 
Rolfe,  Sir  R. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Maunsell,  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  hon  J.  B;  R. 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Piumptre,  J.  P. 
Powerscourt,  Vise. 
Praed,  W.  M. 
Richards,  Richard 
Rolleston,  Lancelot 
Sugden,  rt  hon.  Sir  £. 
Tiench,  Sir  F. 

TELLERS. 

Litton,  E. 
Shaw,  rt.  hon.  T. 


Barrington,  Viscount 
Bateson,  Sir  R. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Buller,Sir  J.  Y. 
Castlereagh,  Viscount 
Conolly,  Edward 
Dunbar,  George 
Filmer,  Sir  Edmund 
Gladstone,  W.  Ewart 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Hillsborough,  Earl  of 
Hodgson,  Richard 
Hughes,  William  B. 
Jones,  Theobald 
Kirk,  Peter 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  26,  one  of  the  postponed  clauses, 
was  put,  ''It  empowers  the  Commissioners 
to  appoint  paid  officers  to  carry  the  Act 
into  execution  when  the  guardians  shall  not 
fulfil  their  duties." 

Mr.  fF.  S.  (/Brien,  in  rising  to  propose 
the  omission  of  this  clause,  said,  he  should 
be  ashamed  to  present  himself  before  his 
constituents  if  he  allowed  a  clause  appoint- 
ing paid  guardians  to  pass  without  taking 
the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it.    He  firmly 

VOL.XLI.    {JSH} 


believed,  that  there  was  no  part  of  Ireland 
in  which  virtuous  and  component  persons 
would  not  be  found  to  form  a  board  of 
guardians,  ready  to  work  out  the  bill  in  a 
spirit  of  fkirness  and  probity.  He  should 
not  trouble  the  House  with  any  lengthened 
argument  upon  the  subject,  but  would 
merely  express  a  hope  that  no  Irish  country 
gentleman  of  spirit  would  be  found  to 
sanction  the  clause. 

Colonel  ConoUy  thought  it  possible,  that 
circumstances  might  arise  which  would 
render  the  appointment  of  paid  guardians 
necessary.  He  could  not  understand  why 
the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick  should  take 
offence  at  Government  providing  agaiost  a 
fatality  which  was,  at  all  events,  of  possible 
occurrence.  In  the  west  of  Ireland,  he 
very  much  feared  that  such  a  provision 
would  be  found  necessary^  and  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  believe,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners would  have  recourse,  unnecessarily, 
to  the  powers  with  which  the  clause 
invested  them.  On  the  whole,  as  he  could 
not  see,  that  the  honour  of  the  country  was 
at  all  involved  in  the  decision  to  which  the 
Committee  may  come,  he  should  support 
the  clause  as  it  stood. 

Mr.  Lucas  suggested,  that  as  the  Bill 
gave  the  power  to  divide  the  country  into 
electoral  districts,  each  district  in  which  a 
paid  officer  was  appointed  ought  to  support 
such  officer  itself. 

Lord  Clements  said,  that  if  he  really 
believed  the  true  meaning  of  the  clause  to 
be  that  suggested  by  the  gallant  Member 
for  Donegal,  he  should  not  object  to  it ;  but 
as  he  put  a  very  different  construction 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  clause,  he  must 
oppose  it. 

Mr.  Wyse  was  of  opinion,  that  if 
guardians  appointed  by  the  parish  refused 
or  neglected  to  serve,  they  ought  to  be 
fined  like  grand  jurors  or  other  officers  ap- 
pointed to  perform  public  duties.  If,  how- 
ever, it  turned  out  in  any  particular 
locality  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  resident  guardians,  or  if  any 
other  state  of  circumstances  arose  to  call 
for  the  interference  of  the  Commissioners, 
he  did  not  think,  that  there  could  be  any 
objection  to  the  power  given  to  the  Com- 
missioners to  appoint  paid  officers. 

Mr.  Litton  thought,  that  the  imposing 
of  a  fine  upon  persons  for  not  performing  a 
work  of  charity,  would  be  rather  a  new 
mode  of  legislation.  The  measure,  as  it 
stood,  in  point  of  fact,  imposed  a  fine  in  the 
most  attenuated  shape.  If  the  resident 
guardians  appoipted  by  th^  rftte  payers 
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refused  to  serve,  and  that  paid  officers  were 
in  consequence  appointed  hj  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  effect  would  be  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  rates.  That  would  prevent 
the  continuance,  or,  at  least,  the  repetition, 
of  the  refusal  to  serve,  in  which  cases  the 
Commissioners  would  probably  revoke  the 
appointment  of  paid  officers,  and  allow  the 
duties  of  the  guardians  to  revert  to  the 
natural  protectors  of  the  poor.  The  clause, 
as  it  stood,  appeared  to  him  to  be  an 
extremely  wholesome  one,  and  guarded  as 
much  as  possible  against  the  occurrence  of 
abuses.  Supposing  the  workhouse  to  be 
built,  and  the  guardians  refused  to  act, 
would  it  not  be  monstrous  to  allow  all  the 
machinery  of  the  Bill  to  remain  idle,  and 
the  expense  and  trouble  to  be  gone  to 
in  vain. 

Lord  Castlereagh  did  not  object  so  much 
to  the  whole  clause  as  to  the  words,  "  such 
and  so  many  paid  officers  as  the  Commis. 
sioners  shall  think  fit  to  appoint."  These 
words  would  give  the  Commissioners  the 
power  of  appointing  an  indefinite  and  unli- 
mited number.  The  powers  so  conferred 
were  much  too  extensive,  and  might  afford 
a  handle  for  abuse. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  it  was  somewhat 
inconsistent  and  fastidious  to  limit  the 
power  given  to  the  Commissioners  in  this 
clause,  after  the  extensive  powers  which 
were  conferred  upon  them  in  other  and 
antecedent  clauses  of  the  Bill.  He  did  not 
think  it  likely  that  the  Commissioners 
would  be  guilty  of  an  abuse  of  the  powers 
confided  in  them,  the  more  particularly  as 
public  opinion  would  operate  to  prevent 
them  doing  so. 

Lord  Clements  had  an  amendment  to 
propose,  which  he  thought  would  meet  the 
views  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Castle, 
reagh).  He  proposed  to  leave  out  the 
words,  "  such  and  so  many  paid  officers  as 
the  Commissioners  shall  think  fit  to  ap- 
point," and  substitute  for  them  the  words, 
''  the  Commissioners  may  make  order  for 
the  payment  of  such  and  so  many  of  the 
guardians  as  they  shall  think  fit."  The 
consequence  would  be,  that  the  persons  to 
be  paid  by  the  Commissioners  would  be 
the  guardians  appointed  by  the  rate- 
payers, and  not  independent  officers  of  the 
Commissioners'  own  selection.  He  thought 
the  House  should  look  with  great  distrust 
upon  an  attempt  to  place  unlimited  power 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  not  imme- 
diately responsible  for  its  exercise.  If  the 
Commissionerswere  personswell  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  country,  the  case 


would  be  different.  The  whole  spirit  of 
the  Bill  would  be  changed  if  the  danae  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  its  present  shape.  If 
a  system  of  the  kind  proposed  worked  well, 
it  would  alarm  him  more  than  any  angle 
thing  that  could  occur.  If  the  unions  were 
as  large  as  were  proposed,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  guardians  to  attend,  and 
therefore  paid  guardians  would  be  at  oDoe 
appointed.  He  was  astonished  that  the 
present  Cabinet,  above  all  others,  ahould 
Dring  in  such  a  clause.  They  were  bomidv 
he  thought,  to  render  this  Bill  palatable  to 
those  who  would,  with  their  very  hearta, 
support  them.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  letters  day  after  day  from  Tarious 
parts  of  Ireland,  saying  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  the  Bill  if  the  people  were 
allowed  themselves  to  work  it,  but  the  pre- 
sent  clause  put  an  end  to  the  possiUlity  of 
their  doing  so.  The  noble  Lord  ooncliMed 
by  begging  of  his  hon  Friend,  the  Menber 
for  Limerick,  to  take  the  division  od 
bringing  up  the  report. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  the  line  of 
argument  pursued  in  opposition  to  this 
clause  was  as  if  the  Commissioners  would 
be  anxious  to  make  it  impossible  for  the 
guardians  to  execute  their  dutiei«  in  oeder 
tiiat  paid  officers  of  their  own  nominatioii 
might  be  appointed.  Now  he  could  not 
presume  anything  of  the  kind.  Theeffiwt 
of  the  clause,  as  it  stood,  was^  that  where 
the  guardians  did  not  duly  and  eflectively 
discharge  the  duties  assigned  to  them  bj 
the  Act,  in  such  cases  the  CommiisiooerB 
should  appoint  paid  officers.  This  (lower, 
therefore,  was  a  remedv  only  in  caaea  of 
default  on  the  part  of  tne  guardiaaa*  and 
where  the  Bill  could  not  operate.  Itwae, 
moreover,  a  remedy,  the  efiect  of  which 
would  be  to  induce  tne  guardians  to  execute 
their  duties  properly.  But  what  woold 
be  the  effect  of  the  amendment  propoaed  by 
the  noble  Lord  ?  Why,  that  in  cases  where 
the  guardians  did  not  perform  their  duties, 
they  Were  to  be  induced  to  do  so  by  the 
offer  of  a  salary.  Now,  he  was  very  much 
afraid  that  such  an  offer  would  be  a  motive 
to  the  guardians  not  to  execute  thefar  duties 
gratuitously,  but  to  neglect  them,  in  order 
that  they  might  obtain  a  salary.  He 
thought,  that  the  clause,  as  it  stood,  was 
preferable  to  the  noble  Lord's  amendmert. 

Mr.  Lucas  said,  the  noble  Lord  had 
mistaken  the  gist  of  his  noble  Friend's  ar- 
gument. The  noble  Lord  was  not  entitled, 
having  avoided  retracting  what  he  said  on 
former  occasions  as  to  the  siae.of  the 
unions,  now  to  have  the  benefit  of  retrnctft- 
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tion.  Now,  in  a  union  in  England,  con- 
taining 100  parishes,  a  farmer  by  acting 
might  save  to  himself  25$. ;  but  what 
could  the  Irish  guardians  save  by  acting  ? 
Only  3</.,  one-half  of  which  he  would  only 
have  to  pay. 

Sir  F.  Trench  thought,  the  Bill  was  a 
tissue  of  fraud,  and  held  out  expectations 
which  would  never  be  realised.  If  the  Bill 
could  be  worked  out  at  all,  the  effect  of  it 
would  be  a  confiscation  of  property,  with- 
out the  slightest  benefit  to  the  poor.  So 
determined  was  his  opposition  to  the  Bill, 
that  upon  the  bringing  up  of  the  report^  he 
would  move,  that  it  be  received  that  day  six 
months. 

Lord  Clements  said,  that  the  chief  object 
of  his  amendment  was  to  get  an  expression 
of  the  noble  Lord's  opinion  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  guardians  elected  by  the  people, 
rather  than  have  the  Commissioners  ap* 
point  paid  officers  of  their  own  selection: 
As,  however,  the  words  he  had  used  in  his 
amendment  might  not  be  suited  to  the  in. 
tended  object,  he  would  withdraw  the 
amendment  altogether. 

Mr.  Lynch  was  sure,  that  the  clause 
would  be  very  rarely  called  into  action. 
The  people  of  Ireland,  he  was  satisfied, 
woulct  do  their  duty  with  respect  to  this 
Bill,  and  it  was  only  in  default  of  guardians 
refusing  to  act  that  this  power  would  be 
given  to  the  Commissioners— a  power 
which  there  was  no  doubt  the  Commis- 
sioners would  not  be  likely  to  abuse. 

Mr^Lucas  said,  he  would  now  move  an 
amendment,  that  in  cases  where  an  unpaid 
guardian  could  not  be  found  to  act  m  a 
district,  the  paid  guardian  appointed  by 
the  Commissioners  should  be  paid  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  electoral  district,  and  not 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  whole  union. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  in  preced- 
ing clauses  of  the  bill  the  persons  appointed 
by  the  Commissioners  were  styled  paid 
officers,  and  not  guardians. 

Mr.  Lefroy  thought  the  object  his  hon. 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Monaghan,  had 
in  view  was  a  very  desirable  one.  It 
was  but  just,  that  the  electoral  district  in 
fault  should  be  visited  with  the  expense. 

Lord  Castlereagh  wished  to  ask  tne  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  the  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland,  if  the  board  of  guar- 
dians should  refuse  to  act,  what  number  of 
paid  officers  could  be  appointed  by  the 
Commissioners  ? 

Mr.  Sergeant  Woulfe  replied,  that  if  the 
board  of  guardians  were  found  inefficient, 


apnoint  paid  officers  to  act  instead.    The 
judgment  as  to  efficiency  must  be  vested 
somewhere,  and  he  did  not  see  where  it 
could  be  better  placed  than  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commissioners. 

Lord  Clements  said,  that  if  difficulties 
should  occur,  as  no  doubt  there  would  be, 
in  getting  the  guardians,  or  a  sufficient 
number  of  tliem,  to  attend,  the  exception 
of  the  appointment  of  paid  officers  would 
soon  become  the  rule  ;  and  if  the  power  of 
appointment  of  paid  officers  once  got  into 
the  hands  of  the  Commissioners,  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  for  the  people  to  get 
it  back  again.  It  was  on  this  ground  that 
he  wished  to  have  paid  guardians,  and  he 
was  sure  that  the  bill  would  never  work 
well  without  them. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  if  it  was  possible 
to  make  the  bill  more  impopular  in  Ireland 
than  it  was  at  present,  this  clause  would 
make  it  so.  The  House  had  just  heard 
what  was  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  warmest 
supporters  of  the  Government  upon  the 
clause.  He  certainly  never  could  be  brought 
to  vote  for  the  bill  after  the  exprearion  of 
opinion  against  it  which  existed  m  the  part 
of  the  country  which  he  represented.  £x« 
cept  the  bill  united  the  feelings  of  the 
Irish  people,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  suppoie 
that  it  would  work  well  through  the  assist- 
ance of  paid  ffuardians.  He  thought  it 
desirable  to  omit  the  clause  altogether. 

Sir  JR.  Baieion  had  listened  with  atteo* 
tion  to  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  but 
had  heard  nothing  to  induce  him  to  support 
the  clause.  He  agreed  with  his  noble 
Friend,  the  Member  for  the  county  Down, 
that  the  bill,  in  its  present  shape,  was  most 
objectionable — the  bill,  without  the  clause 
in  question,  was  sufficiently  so,  but  with  it 
it  was  quite  intolerable.  lie  was  opposed  to 
the  formation  of  large  unions — tne  clause 
could  only  be  necessary  for  large  unions, 
and  for  that  reason  alone  he  should  oppose 
it ;  but  it  was  not  on  that  ground  solely 
he  rested  his  objection  to  the  clause— he 
opposed  it  on  principle,  as  tending  to  in- 
crease the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  by  the 
creation  of  more  commissioners,  where  too 
many  existed  already.  He  thoueht  the 
clause  would  be  productive  of  jobbing, 
and  he  should  therefore  oppose  it. 

Viscount  Morpeth  said,  it  was  unfair  to 
tax  Government  with  a  wish  to  create 
patronage.  The  hon.  Member  for  Lime- 
rick  wished  to  have  three  Commissioners, 
whereas  the  Grovemment  were  satisfied 
with  one.  He  said  that  the  necessity  of  thi) 


the  Commissioners  would  have  power  to  |  case  justified  the  clause  and  the  powers 
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intrusted  to  the  Commissionere.  Without 
the  clause  the  bill  would  be  inoperative. 
He,  however,  thought  the  success  of  the 
measure  would  chiefly  depend  on  the  spon- 
taneous exertions  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
different  districts.  He  denied^  that  the 
Government  were  pledged  that  the  unions 
should  be  any  particular  size. 

Sir  W,  Somerinile  said,  his  noble  Friend 
had  not  convinced  him  of  the  necessity  of 
the  clause.  He  objected  to  such  unlimited 
and  despotic  power  being  conferred  on  any 
commissioners.  The  clause  as  it  stood 
gave  them  the  |M)wer  of  appointing  all 
over  Ireland. 

Mr.  D.  Browne  said,  it  came  to  this, 
that  if  the  bill  would  not  work,  it  was  to 
be  forced  upon  the  people.  If  so,  he  would 
pn  fer  not  having  the  bill  at  all. 

Mr.  Barron  said,  the  bill  would  be  in- 
effective without  the  clause. 

Sir  C  Styles  would  support  the  clause. 
The  office  of  the  paid  guardians  was  not 
intended  to  be  permanent,  and  the  rate- 
payers could  get  rid  of  those  officers  if 
they  were  found  to  be  inattentive  to  their 
duties. 

Mr.  Archbold  said,  that  if  the  power 
were  given  to  the  Commissioners  to  em- 
ploy paid  guardians,  all  the  other  offi. 
cers  would  require  compensation  for  their 
labours;  and  in  that  case  the  expenses 
would  be  much  heavier  than  the  Irish 
gentry  and  farmers  could  affijrd.  These 
appointments  would  be  very  much  to  the 
advnnbige  of  the  Government.  If  this 
power  were  conferred  no  officers  would  act 
without  payment.  The  bill  altogether 
was  most  unpopular  in  Ireland.  There 
was  no  man  who  had  an  acre  of  land  who 
did  not  dread  its  provisions.  He  received 
letters  every  day  from  those  who  agreed 
with  him  in  politics  and  with  those  who 
differed  from  him.  There  was  one  point, 
however,  upon  which  they  all  agreed — 
namely,  in  opposition  to  this  bill.  He  did 
not  think  it  possible  it  ever  could  work^ 
and  he  should  therefore  oppose  it. 

Mr.  W,  S.  O'Brien  thought  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  were  peculiarly  sparing 
in  their  reasons  for  forcing  this  clause  upon 
the  people  of  Ireland.  He  maintained 
that  where  the  Irish  Members  'expressed 
a  decided  opinion  upon  a  clause  of  the 
hill  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
meet  their  wi>hes.  On  an  amendment  of 
his  the  other  night,  charging  jointures, 
hv.f  he  had  twenty  five  Irish  MtinLers  to 
elevt  II  ;  and  on  tlie  right  hon.  Member 
f^r    the    University's    amendment   there 


were  three  to  oiie  in  favour  of  it ;  and 
upon  neither  did  the  Goveroment  | 
way.  He  for  one  could  not  be  aociUM 
being  an  opponent  to  poor-laws*  For 
last  seven  years,  both  by  writing  \ 
speaking,  he  had  been  their  advocate; 
rather  than  this  bill  should  pa8%  be  wo 
prefer  one  to  this  effect : — *'  Be  it  enaci 
that  the  Poor-law  Commisaionen  at  Son 
set  House  be  authorised  to  tax  all 
property  in  Ireland."  The  power  c 
ferred  by  this  clause  was  at  variance  v 
those  principles  of  self-government  c 
tended  for  by  the  Government  in  the  f 
porations  and  other  institutions  of 
country.  If  the  25th  Clause  were  alloi 
to  remain  in  the  bill,  he  could  only  i 
that  Ireland  was  not  fit  to  have  a  poor-] 
at  all.  If  Irish  Gentlemen  on  the  divii 
should  be  content  to  allow  the  Cooin 
sioners  of  Somerset  House  to  tax  tl 
property,  the  blame  would  lie  with  tl 
and  not  with  him. 

Lord  John  Russell  observed,  that 
was  always  very  easy  to  select  a  partia 
clause,  or  a  case  wnich  very  seUon 
curred,  as  the  ground  for  oondemnini 
whole  bill.  This  was  the  course  taken 
the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick  in  the  | 
sent  instance,  as  he  took  this  partia 
clause,  attacked  it  for  the  powers  whicJ 
proposed  to  confer,  and  said  that  this  ' 
the  principle  of  the  bill.  He  totally  del 
that  the  principle  of  the  bill  was  sudi  aa 
hon.  Gentleman  had  represented.  Wl 
the  absence  of  self-government  and  h 
government  was  alluded  to  by  the  li 
Gentleman,  he  would  remind  him  t 
the  guardians  under  this  act  were  to 
elected  by  the  different  districts,  and  n 
to  supply  the  poor  with  relief.  Did 
hon.  Gentleman  mean  to  say,  that  sue 
provision  was  opposed  to  locsl  gove 
ment.^  He  was  aware  that  this  da^ 
was  not  in  the  English  bill ;  but  he  ni 
lected  that  when  that  measure  was  on 
discussion  it  was  argued  that  the  most  d 
potic  powers  were  given  to  the  Comn 
sioners.  And  there  were  certainly  so 
provisions  introduced  which  would  se 
to  justify  that  description.  For  iostai 
in  the  case  of  the  guardians  neglecting 
act,  it  was  made  competent  for  those  t 
gistrates  who  were  ex  officio  guardians, 
assume  the  whole  authority.  Yet  wo 
it  be  just  to  say,  that  because  such  powi 
in  an  extreme  case,  were  given,  maf 
trates  apjiointed  by  the  Government  w 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  I 
provisions  of  the  law?     Now,  thai  i 
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the  sort  of  argument  used  to  prevent  this 
clause  from  passing.  This  clause  only 
provided  for  particular  instances  in  which 
no  boards  of  guardians  were  made.  It 
was  impossible  not  to  see  that  such  a  case 
might  occur.  Now  there  would  be  relief 
given  under  these  circumstances  by  the 
English  bill,  even  when  no  magistrates 
attended,  and  it  was  not  fair  that  a  dis- 
trict should  omit  to  bear  the  burthen  of 
Its  own  poor  merely  from  the  default,  the 
resistance^  or  disobedience,  of  the  guar- 
dians. 

Mr.  Shaw  supported  the  clause,  because 
he  considered  it  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
working  of  the  bill,  'fhe  bill  certainly 
conferred  great  power  on  the  Commission- 
ers, but  the  great  difficulty  had  been  the 
doubt  as  to  there  being  sufficient  machinery 
in  Ireland  to  do  without  this.  In  England 
the  case  was  different ;  but  there  the  power 
so  given  was  limited  in  its  duration.  Al- 
though there  were  many  objections  to  the 
principle,  yet  he  considered  the  clause  so 
necessary  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  that 
he  should  certainly  support  it. 

Mr.  Lucas  withdrew  his  amendment, 
and  the  Committee  divided  on  the  original 
motion:  Ayes 35;  Noes 33:  Majority 2. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Baring,  F.  Thornhill 
Barron,  H.  Winston 
Beamish,  Francis  B. 
Berkeley,  hen.  H. 
Brotherton,  Joseph 
Chalmers,  Patrick 
Conolly,  Edward 
Curry,  William 
Fergusson,  rt.  hon.  C. 
Grattan,  James 
Hobhouse,rt.hon.SirJ. 
Hoskins,  Kedgwin 
Howard,  Philip  H. 
Howard,  Ralph 
Howick,  Viscount 
Hume,  Joseph 
Lefroy,  rt.  hon.  T. 
Lynch,  Andrew  H. 
Marsland,  Henry 


Morpeth,  Viscount 
O'Brien,  Cornelius 
O'Callaghan,  hon.  C. 
Parni'll,  rt.  hon.  Sir  H. 
Roche,  Kdmond  B. 
Russell,  Lord  John 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Shaw,  rt.  hon.  Fred. 
Stuart,  Villiers 
Style,  Sir  Charles 
Vigors,  N.  Aylward 
White,  Luke 
Wionington,  T.  E. 
Wood,  George  W. 
Woulfe,  Mr.  Serg. 
Yates,  John  A. 

TELLERS. 

Lord  Advocate,  the 
Wood,  C. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


AchesoD,  Viscount 
Arch  bold,  Robert 
Blake,  Martin  J. 
Bodkin,  J.  James 
Brabazon,  Sir  W. 
Browne,  II.  Dillon 
Bryan,  (ieorge 
Butler,  hon.  Colonel 
('astlereagh,  Viscount 
Chester,  Henry 
Clementf  I  Vi9CoaDt 


Cole,  Viscount 
Dunbar,  Georj(e 
Evans,  George 
Ferguson,  Sir  II,  A. 
Filmer,  Sir  Kdmund 
Hillsborou{!h,  Earl  of 
Hodgson,  Richard 
Hughes,  W.  Bulkeley 
Jones,  Theobald 
Kirk,  Peter 
Littoni  Edwaid 


Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Maxwell,  Henry 
Money  penny,  T.  0. 
0*Neill,  hon.  J.  B.  R. 
Packe,  C.  William 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Plumptre,  John  P. 


Somerville,  SirW.  M. 
Trench,  Sir  Frederick 
Wyse,  Thomas 
Young,  John 

TELLERS. 

Bateson,  Sir  R. 
O'Brien,  W.S. 


On  Clause  72,  this  proviso  was  proposed, 
"  That  every  rate  made  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act,  on  tithe  and  compositions,  or 
rent  in  lieu  of  tithe,  shall  be  paid  by  the 
tithe-owner." 

Mr.  Shaw  objected  to  this  clause,  and 
to  the  new  clause  which  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  John  Russell)  had  printed  with  re- 
ference to  tithe-owners.  He  thought  he 
had  convinced  the  noble  Loid  the  other 
night,  that  it  would  be  much  simpler  and 
fairer  to  estimate  the  ahnual  value  of  the 
lands  without  deducting  the  tithe,  and  to 
let  the  occupier  pay  the  rate  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then  stop  the  tithe- owner's 
proportion  as  in  the  case  of  the  landlord, 
where  the  occupier  was  liable  to  the  tithe, 
and  to  let  the  occupier  stop  the  half  of 
the  entire  rate  from  the  landlord,  and 
then  the  landlord  stop  the  tithe  owner's 
share  from  the  tithe-owner,  where  the 
landlord  was  liable  to  the  tithe.  This 
could  be  done  by  omitting  the  proviso  from 
the  60ih  Clause,  which  would  leave  the 
land  and  the  occupier  liable  for  the  whole 
rate,  in  the  first  instance — and  then,  by 
adding  a  few  words  to  the  69th  and  70tn 
Clauses,  which  adjusted  the  proportions  of 
rate,  the  former  as  between  occupier  and 
landlords — the  latter  as  between  the  dif- 
ferent landlords  recfiving  rent  out  of  the 
same  land,  the  proportions  between  the 
occupier  and  titne-owtaer,  or  landlord 
and  tithe-owner,  as  the  case  might  be, 
would  be  as  easily  settled — while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  plan  of  the  noble  Lord 
would  involve  much  difficulty,  intricacy 
and  injustice;  first,  by  deducting  the 
tithe  in  the  valuation  under  the  f'Oth 
Clause,  and  rating  it  separately,  you  kept 
alive  the  distinction  between  rent  and 
tithe,  which  it  had  been  the  policy  of 
recent  legislation  to  merge ;  secondly,  by 
the  proposed  new  clause  for  the  recovery 
of  rate  op  tithe  ;  the  noble  Lord,  pressed 
by  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  remedy  except 
through  the  occupier,  proposed,  that  after 
two  months,  if  the  rate  was  not  paid  by  the 
tithe- owner,  then  the  guardians  might 
applot  the  occupiers  as  if  they  had  Ix^en 
primarily  liable,  which  was  but  a  round- 
about process  of  arriving  at  what  he  pro  • 
I  posed  m  the  first  iostanoe.    And  thirdly 
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the  noble  Lord  did  not  provide  against  the 
injustice  which  he  admitted  would  be  in- 
flicted upon  the  tithe-owner  in  taxing  him 
for  tithe  he  might  not  receive  by  the  second 
part  of  the  proposed  new  clause;  for^ 
though  it  gave  the  tithe-owner,  by  a  very 
cumbrous  machinery,  the  right  to  make  a 
declaration  in  writing  that  he  had  not  re- 
ceived his  tithe^and  then  sent  the  guardians 
to  applot  upon  the  tithe-payer,  yet  that 
was  only  in  case  the  tithe-owner  had  not 
received  in  the  whole  tithe  sufficient  to 
pay  the  rate,  so  that  though  but  one 
parishioner  might  have  paid  his  tithe,  and 
all  the  rest  be  in  arrear,  yet  that  one  sum 
must  be  paid  over  as  poor-rate  by  the 
clergyman  on  the  entire  of  his  benefice. 
There  really  could  be  no  comparison 
between  the  two  plans  in  point  of  sim- 
plicity, convenience  and  justice ;  and  if 
the  Government  did  not  adopt  his  (Mr. 
Shaw's)  proposition,  he  should  move  it  as 
an  amendment. 

Lord  John  Russell  would  adopt  the  pro- 
position of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Shaw),  charging,  however,  the  tithe  owner^ 
according  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  with 
the  whole  poor-rate,  by  way  of  deduction. 
He  admitted  it  was  more  simple  to  charge 
the  occupier  in  the  first  instance,  and  then 
the  tithe-owner  would  not  be  taxed  till  he 
was  paid.  He  (Lord  J.  Russell)  therefore, 
would  withdraw  the  clauses  for  the  present, 
and  amend  them  according  to  the  plan  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Shaw). 

The  clauses  were  postponed. 

Lord  Castlereagh  then  said,  he  had  a 
daube  to  propose  between  Clauses  48  and 
49  He  was  unwilling  to  take  up  the  time 
of  the  House— but  this  was  a  subject  on 
which  deep  interest  was  felt,  particularly 
in  that  part  of  Ireland  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent.  Petitions  had  been 
sent  up  from  all  parts  of  Ireland  as  to  this 
bill,  and  from  the  reports  on  public  peti- 
tions, it  appeared  that  the  number  of  peti- 
tions against  the  bill  was  S5 ;  in  favour  of 
it  3 ;  while  the  number  of  signatures 
against  the  bill  was  27,259;  io  favour  of 
it  252,  and  several  petitions  of  those  which 
he  had  presentea  were  signed  by  the 
churchwardens  on  behalf  of  public  meetings. 
He  had  presented  a  petition  that  day  from 
the  county  of  Down,  against  the  bill.  It 
was  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  these 
petitioners,  that  he  begged  now  to  move  a 
clause  empowering  the  Commissioners  to 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  Act  such 
parishes  as  were  willing  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  care  of  their  own  poor— 


which  had  hitherto  been  the  case  in  in 
parislies  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  v 
great  success,  for  the  number  of  the  ] 
had  been  diminished,  and  the  0001 
greatly  benefitted  by  this  system, 
people  of  Ireland,  therefore,  prayed  t 
they  might  not  be  forced  to  aband« 
system  which  had  been  found  to  work  v 
and  to  adopt  one  which  they  could  not 
regard  as  an  experiment. 

The  clause  brought  up,  and  read  s 
time.     On  the  motion  that  it  be  rei 
second  time. 

Lord  J.  Russell  said,  he  should  op| 
the  second  reading  of  the  claose,  a 
would  render  the  bill  entirely  nugatory 
would  be  leaving  it  to  the  option  off 
people  of  Ireland  whether  they  w* 
accept  the  bill  or  not. 

Mr.  W.  Roche  remarked,  the  clause  1 
tained  no  machinery  by  which  the  peri 
were  to  manage  themselves  for  the  pur 
of  carrying  it  out. 

Mr.  Shaw  agreed  with  his  noble  Fr 
(Lord  Castlereagh)  that  it  was  a  < 
serious  question,  whether  a  poor-law  shi 
be  introduced  into  Ireland  at  all.  Bo 
it  was  once  introduced,  he  thought 
excepting  any  particular  district  mm 
operation  of  the  bill,  but  giving  that  dts< 
the  power  to  tax  itself,  and  then  admin: 
relief  to  the  poor,  according  to  such 
as  the  rate  payers  of  that  particular  loci 
mi^ht  adopt,  would  be  full  of  danger, 
giving  the  managers  every  credit  for 
best  notions,  might  induce  all  the  at 
and  intricacies  of  the  old  English  syi 
of  out-door  relief,  labour  rates,  settim 
&c.  Now  he  felt  that  the  measure  w 
great  and  painful  experiment,  but  if  it 
to  be  tried  in  Ireland,  at  all  e?eat§) 
them  have  the  benefit  of  one  unifbrm 
simple  plan,  with  the  checks  it  aflbr 
the  best  of  which  he  considered  was 
exclusion  of  out-door  relief. 

Sir  R.  Bateson  observed,  that  the  11 
Lord  opposite  (Lord  J.  Russell)  w 
find  in  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  SI 
a  most  able  ally  in  the  progress  of 
Bill,  and  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  bi 
go  over,  perhaps,   to  the  other  side, 
would  support  the  clause,  because  it 
rated  against  the  workhouse  systen 
which  he  was  diametrically  opposed. 
that   the  parishes  who  were  willini 
adopt  the  clause  asked  was,  that  all 
inhabitants  should  be  compelled  to 
their  quota  of  the  rate.    The  peopi 
Ireland  had  been  taken  by  surprise  by 
frightful  measure,  and  were  against « 
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The  Committee  divided  on  the  question 
that  the  clause  be  read  a  second  time:  — 
Ayes  25;  Noes  66 :  Majority  ^l. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Browne,  Robt,  Dillon 
Cole,  V^iscount 
Conolly,  Edward 
Douglas,  Sir  Chas.  £. 
Dunbar,  Georf^e 
Filiner,  Sir  Edmund 
Forbes,  William 
Hillsborough,  Earl  of 
Hodgson,  Uichard 
Jones,  Theobald 
Kirk|  Peter 
Lei'roy,  right  hon.  T. 


Liddell,  hon.  Henry  T. 
Mackenzie,  Wra.  F. 
Maxwell,  Henry 
Monypenny,  Thos.  G. 
O'Connell,  Morgan 
0*Neill,  hon.J.  B.  R. 
Packe,  Chas.  William 
PerccTal,  Colonel 
Somerville,  iSir  W.  M, 

TELLBRS. 

Bateson,  Sir  R. 
Castlereagh,  Viscount 


List  of  the  Noes, 


Archbold,  Robert 
Baring,  F.  Thornhill 
Beamish,  Francis  B, 
Berkeley,  hon.  H. 
Blake,  Martin  J, 
Bodkin,  John  James 
Brocklehurst,  John 
Brotherton,  Joseph 
Biyan,  George 
Campbell,  Walt.  Fred. 
Chalmers,  Patrick 
Clements,  Viscount 
Curry,  William 
Darner,  hon.  Dawson 
Ferguson,  Sir  Rob.  A. 
Fergusson,  rt.hn.R.C. 
Fitzsimon,  Nicholas 
French,  Fitzstepheu 
Gladstone,  W.  E. 
G  rattan,  James 
Hawes,  Benjamin 
Hobhouse,rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Hope,  George  W. 
Howard,  Frederick  J. 
Howard,  Philip  Henry 
Howard,  Ralph 
Howick,  Viscount 
Hughes,  W.  Bulkeley 
Ingham,  Robert 
James,  William 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 
Knight,  Henry  Gaily 
Lennox,  Lord  Arthur 
Litton,  Edward 
Lynch,  Andrew  H. 

Mr.  O'Brien  withdrew  the  clause. 

Mr.  Lucas  then  mored  a  clause,  similar 
to  the  26th  clause  in  the  English  new 
Poor-law  Bill.  Bv  that  clause  all  the 
parishes  of  the  union  were  liable  to  the 
charges  for  the  ""Intr — ce  of  the  work- 
house, the  ]  the ;  ff.  1  the  gene- 
ral expense  •  i  of  the 
parishes  coi  11  eon- 


Macleod,  Roderick 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
NichoU,  John 
O'Brien,  Cornelius 
O'Brien,  W.  Smith 
0*Callaghan,  hon.  C. 
Plumplre,  John  P. 
Power,  Jarr.es 
Protheroe,  Edward 
Roche,  Edmond  B* 
Roche,  Da?id 
Russell,  Lord  John 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Shaw,  rt.  hon.  Fred. 
Sinclair,  Sir  George 
Stanley,  Edw.  John 
Stuart,  Villiers 
Style,  Sir  Charles 
Thomson,  rt  hn.  C.  P. 
Tollemache,  Fred.  J. 
Vigors,  Nicholas  A. 
Wallace,  Robert 
Westenra,  hon.  H,  R. 
Williams,  William 
Winnington,  T.  E. 
Wood,  Charles 
Wood,  George  W. 
Woulfe,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Wyse,  Thomas 
Yates,  John  A. 
Young,  John 

TELLERS. 

Gordon,  R. 
Seymour,  Lord 


tinued  liable  to  support  its  own  poor.  His 
proposition  was,  that  a  similar  clause 
should  be  adopted  with  respect  to  Ireland, 
and  that  each  of  the  parishes  of  the  union 
should  be  separately  rated  for,  and  be 
liable  to  the  maintenance  of  its  own  poor> 
although  it  should,  at  the  same  time,  be 
liable  to  bear  a  proportionate  part  of  the 
general  expenses  of  the  union  in  other 
respects. 

Clause  read  a  first  time.  On  the  motion 
that  it  be  read  a  second  time, 

Mr.  Shatv  thought  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Lucas)  would  find  it  impossible  to 
define  who  were  the  poor  of  any  parti- 
cular district.  They  could  only  be  ac-* 
tually  found  at  the  workhouse  where  they 
applied  for  relief;  and  any  attempt  to  dis* 
cover  and  charge  the  district  from  whence 
they  came,  would  be  adopting  the  prin- 
ciple the  House  had  alreaay  decided 
against  of  a  law  of  settlement.  In  Ire- 
laud,  above  all  places,  it  would  be  diflBcult 
to  discover  from  whence  a  pauper  came ; 
particularly  if  he  knew  that  his  own  dis. 
trict  was  to  be  charged,  he  would  consider 
it  a  point  of  honour  not  to  tell  the  truth. 

Viscount  Morpeth  said,  that  the  power 
of  the  Commissioners  had  already,  he 
feared,  been  so  cramped  by  the  amend- 
ments in  the  Bill  made  in  Committee,  that 
he  doubted  whether  the  proposed  clause 
could,  under  any  circumstances,  be  carried 
into  operation.  The  lion.  Gentleman  had 
said,  that  the  clause  he  had  moved  was 
exactly  similar  to  a  clause  in  the  English 
Poor-law  Amendment  Act ;  but  there 
were  two  circumstances  which  the  House 
ought  to  consider  before  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  clause  which  was  applic- 
able to  England  would  be  equally  applic* 
able  to  Ireland*  The  first  of  those  cir- 
cumstances was,  that  in  England  there 
had  existed  ''  a  separate  system  "  previous 
to  the  passing  of  the  Poor-law  Bill.  And 
the  second  was,  that  in  this  country  the 
law  of  settlement  had  also  previously 
existed.  It  was,  therefore,  easv  to  carry 
the  provisions  of  a  clause  similar  to  that 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  proposed 
into  operation  in  England ;  but  the  cir« 
cumstances  of  Ireland  were  so  difierent, 
that  he  feared  such  a  clause  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  injury  rather  than  good,  and 
he  should  tlierefere  feel  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  oppose  it. 

The  Committee  di?Ided :  —  Ayes  S5; 
Noes  58:  Majority  M. 
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List  of  the  Ayes. 


Acland,  Thos.  Dyke 
Bateson,  Sir  Robert 
Castlereagh,  Viscount 
Cole,  Viscount 
Darner,  lion.  Dawson 
Douglas,  Sir  Chas,  £. 
Ferguson,  Sir  Robt.  A. 
Filmer,  Sir  Edmund 
Gladstone,  W.  E. 
Grimston,  Viscount 
Hillsborough,  Earl  of 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  U. 
Kirk,  Peter 
Lefroy,  rt.  hon.  T. 


Litton^  Edward 
Mackenzie,  Wm.  F. 
Maxwell,  Ilenry 
Mony penny,  Thos.  G. 
Nichoil,  John 
O'Neill,  hon.  J.  B.R. 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Plumptre,  John  P. 
Roche,  David 
Sinclair,  Sir  George 
Vigors,  Nicholas  A. 

TELLERS. 

Conolly,  Colonel 
Lucas,  E. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Archbold,  Robert 
Baines,  F^ward 
Baring,  F.  Thornhill 
Barneby,  John 
Beamish,  Francis  B. 
Blake,  Martin  J. 
Bodkin,  John  James 
Brocklehurst,  John 
Brotherton,  Joseph 
Bryan,  George 
Callaghan,  Daniel 
Campbell,  Walt.  Fred. 
Clements,  Viscount 
Courtenay,  Philip 
Craig,  William  G. 
Curry,  William 
Divett,  Edward 
Forbes,  William 
French,  Fitzstephen 
Gordon,  Robert 
llawes,  Benjamin 
Hobhouse,  rt.hn.SirJ. 
Howard,  Frederick  J. 
Howard,  Philip  Henry 
Howard,  Ralph 
Howick,  Viscount 
Hughes,  W.  Butkeley 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 


Knight,  Henry  Gaily 
Lennox,  Arthur 
Lynch,  Andrew  H. 
Macleod,  Roderick 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
O'Brien,  Cornelius 
O'Callaghan,  hon.  C. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Connell,  Morgan 
Protheroe,  Edward 
Redington,  Thos.  N. 
Rolfe,  Sir  Rt.  Monsey 
Russell,  Lord  John 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Shaw,  rt.  hon.  Fred. 
Somerville,  Sir  W.  M. 
Stanley,  Edw.  John 
Stuart,  Villiers 
Thomson,  rt.  hn.  C.  P. 
Thornely,  T. 
Tollemache,  Fred.  J. 
Wallace,  Robert 
Wood,  George  W. 
Yates,  John  A. 
Young,  John 

TELLERS, 

Seymour,  Lord 
Wood,  C. 


The  House  resumed.  The  report  to  be 
received. 

Duties  on  Glass.]  The  Order  of  the 
Day  for  the  secoud  reading  of  the  Glass 
Duties  Bill  having  been  moved^ 

Mr.  French  said,  when  this  Bill  was 
introduced,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer declared  that  any  attempt  to  get  rid 
of  these  duties  would  be  absurd.  He,  on 
the  contrary,  believed  their  doom  was 
sealed,  and  thut  if  not  at  present,  within 
a  very  short  period,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman must  reduce  his  expenditure,  or 
look  out  for  a  substitute  for  them.  As  in 
the  reicn  of  William  3d  the  Treasury  was 
compelled  to  give  up  the  duties  on  glass, 
as  being  debtructive  to  its  manufacture  iu 


this  country,  so,  for  the  same 
similar  fate  must  await  the  present 
— duties  im|)08ed  as  a  war-tax  in  the  reign 
of  George  2nd,  and  continued  with  h&l 
impolicy    down    to    the     present     dny. 
The  attention  of  the  public  once  diEwn  to 
this  question,  it  would  never  be  endured 
that  a  necessary  of  life,  of  the  importanoe 
which  belongs  to  glass  in  a  climate  like 
ours,  should  be  considered  and  taxed  as  an 
article  of    luxury;   that  a    mannfiustim 
amounting  in  annual  value  to  2fiOOfiOOL 
sterling,  employing   upwards    of  50,000 
workmen,  and   which   would   in  a  short 
time  treble  itself  if  it  was  allowed  fair  plajTy 
should  be  hampered  by  regulations  declared 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  Inquiry  in 
their  13th  report  to  be  harassing,  vexa- 
tious, and  oppressive,  and  described  as  a 
tax  upon  industry,  and  a  bar  to  invention 
and  improvement.     These  Commisstouera 
— gentlemen  whose  laborious  research  and 
sound  judgment  are  universally  admitted 
— have  recorded  their  conviction,  that  Iit 
those  duties  and  regulations^  not  ou\j  m 
the     consumption     of    glass     matenally 
checked,    but    that    the    employment   it 
labour  and  capital  is  restricted,  and  the 
accumulation  of  national  wealth  seriously 
retarded  ;  that  under  these  regulations  an 
illicit  trade  is  carried  on  to  a  ^reat  extent* 
which  in  many  instances  has  driven  the 
fair  trader  out  of  the  market,  and  forced 
him  to  abandon   his  business  altogether. 
In  the  evidence  taken  before  those  gentle* 
men,  it  was  fully  established  by  Mr.  Bower 
and  other  practical  men,  that  great  im- 
provements  would    probably    have  taken 
place  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  but  for 
the  operation  of  the   Excise-laws,  which 
prevent  the  free  prcigress  of  inveotioa  and 
improvement,  not  only  as  regards  the  ar* 
ticle  itself,  but  in  the  different  arts  and 
sciences  to  which   it   is    subsidiarr:     it 
appeared  that  under  these  laws  our  Rireign 
trade  had  gradually  fallen  off,  and  that  if 
they  were  continued,  our  colonial  trade 
must  inevitably  be  taken  from  us,  as  it  ia 
already  materially  injured  by  the  impose 
tation  of  German  and  other  continental 
glass :  it  appeared  by  this  evidence  also^ 
that  the  manufacture  of  glass  beads  and 
other  ornaments,  which   was  at  one  time 
extensively  carried  on  in  this  country  had 
latterly  been  entirely  abandoned.    We  find 
the  Commissioners  stating,  after  the  most 
searching  inquiries,  that  they  '*  have  no  hcsi 
tation  iu  affirming  these  duties  to  be  highly 
prejudicial  to  our  foreign  trade*'— -a  con* 

elusion,  the  correctpese  of  whicb  bo  (Mr« 
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French)  contended  could  not  be  disputed, 
as  by  those  high  duties  the  manufacture  of 
glass  for  telescopes  had  been  transferred  to 
foreign  countries,  and  by  the  laws  as  they 
now  stood,  the  fabrication  of  one  valuable 
description  of  this  article,  the  stained 
window  glass,  for  which  this  country  was 
formerly  so  celebrated,  was  actually  pro- 
hibited. The  materials  of  which  glass  is 
made  were  abundant  in  this  country  ;  skill, 
capital,  and  intelligence,  had  been  largely 
expended  in  its  manufacture,  but  still  it  had 
not  prospered,  because  of  the  vexatious 
duties  imposed  upon  it.  Other  countries 
may  have  cheaper  labour,  whilst  this 
country  boasts  of  far  greater  skill  and  en- 
terprise, notwithstanding  which  our  manu. 
facturers  were  now  undersold  [in  our  own 
colonies  by  other  nations.  Nay,  even  into 
England  itself,  one  description  of  glass, 
su(£  as  decanters,  tumblers,  and  wine- 
glasses, could  be  imported  from  Germany 
cheaper  than  they  could  be  manufactured 
here.  By  referring  to  the  reports  on  the 
separate  classes  into  which  this  manufac- 
ture is  divided,  the  House  would  find,  that 
half  the  amount  levied  as  duty  on  bottle 
glass  was  returned  as  drawback,  which 
fact  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  call  for  its 
repeal.  Mr.  Cookson,  of  Newcastle,  an 
extensive  manufacturer,  examined  by  the 
Committee,  stated,  that  the  materials  of 
which  bottle-glass  was  composed,  were 
various;  that  manufacturers  of  crown- 
glass  have  a  refuse  which  is  too  impure  for 
thein  to  use,  but  which  had  been  u^ed  by 
bottle  manufacturers,  and  the  use  of  it 
had  improved  the  colour  of  the  common 
bottle-glass,  inasmuch  as  it  was  employed 
particularly  for  chemical  purposes,  and  in 
making  large  vessels  for  oil  of  vitriol  and 
carboys,  and  the  finer  the  material  the 
tougher  will  be  the  glass  ;  but  this  refuse 
is  considered  by  the  Excise  an  improper 
thing  to  be  used  in  common  bottle  metal ; 
it  is  consequently  prohibited,  and  must  be 
thrown  away,  although  a  highly  useful 
article.  The  House  would  scarcely  believe 
that  the  only  ground  suggested  for  this 
strange  prohibition  was,  that  the  use  of 
this  material  would  make  the  goods  so 
fine  as  to  bring  them  into  competition  with 
fiint  glass.  This  article  called  crown 
cullet,  is  utterly  useless  for  making  crown 
glass,  though  a  cheaper  and  better  mate, 
rial  for  its  purpose  than  any  now  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  bottle-glass.  On  this 
subject  the  Commissioners  very  justly 
remark,  that  *^  it  would  be  hardly  possible 
to  imagine  sin  inst^iuoe  ix^  wbigb  the  inju- 


rious operation  of  Excise  regulations  could 
be  placed  in  a  stronger  light ;  we  see  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  an  article  which  is  known 
to  be  the  cheapest,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  best  which  could  be  used  in  one  of  our 
most  extensive  and  most  useful  domestic 
manufactures,  lying  uselessly  at  the  very 
doors  of  our  manufacturers,  who  are  pre- 
vented from  employing  it  solely  by  their 
dread  of  the  construction  which  might  be 
put  on  a  doubtful  clause  of  an  Excise 
statute."  The  effect  of  the  augmentation 
of  duty  on  crown  glass  i^as  to  diminish 
the  consumption  on  the  average  of  three 
years  from  114,725cwt.  to  9^,451cwt.  It 
might  be  well  to  mention,  as  an  instance 
of  the  useless  and  harassing  regulations  to 
which  the  manufacturer  of  glass  was  sub- 
jected, the  manner  in  which  the  conve- 
nience of  the  manufacturer  was  interfered 
with,  without  any  corresponding  advan- 
tage to  the  revenue.  There  are  thirty- 
two  clauses  of  regulations,  penalties,  and 
prohibitions,  which  are  as  expensive  to  the 
public  as  they  are  vexatious  to  the  manu- 
facturer; a  costly  stafifmust  be  kept  up 
for  surveys,  which  are  to  be  taken  every 
four  hours;  no  month  ever  passed  over 
the  head  of  the  manufacturer  in  which  he 
did  not  subject  himself,  in  one  way  or 
another,  to  penalties;  he  was,  in  fact,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Excise,  who  could  ruin 
him  if  they  pleased.  But,  to  return  to 
the  report  on  crown  glass;  the  House 
would  there  find,  that  in  conseouence  of  the 
repeated  frauds  practised  witfiin  the  last 
few  years,  the  trade  had  become  wholly 
unproductive  to  the  hont  st  manufacturer. 
Mr.  Cuthbert  states  in  his  evidence,  that 
the  regulations  would  occasion  very  strong 
grievances  if  carried  into  effect,  which  was 
not  done  because  it  was  not  practicable. 
The  charge  on  the  exportation  of  this 
glass  was  from  200  to  250  per  cent,  more 
than  it  ought  to  be  ;  duty  was  charged  upon 
duty,  the  duty  per  centage  being  taken 
upon  the  price  of  the  glass,  duty  included^ 
instead  of  on  the  amount,  as  in  fairness 
it  ought  to  be,  of  the  value  after  deducting 
the  drawback.  The  wl'.ole  quantity  ex- 
ported now  did  not  bear  the  proportion  of 
a  twentiuth  to  that  exported  to  the  Bal- 
tic twenty  years  ago.  For  proof  of  the 
little  regard  paid  to  the  convenience  of  the 
manufacturers,  he  should  refer  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Chance,  who  stated,  that 
the  notices  he  was  required  to  give  were 
80  numerous,  that  he  was  obliged  to  have 
them  printed  by  thousands :  he  was  giving 
notices  all  day  long^  but  still  every  noif 
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and  then  he  was  summoned  before  a  ma- 
gistrate for  some  omission.  He  was 
certain  that  the  House  would  agree  with 
the  Commissioners  that  the  expense  and 
inconvenience  arising  from  this  course 
must  be  heavily  felt  in  the  generality  of 
establishments.  In  the  report  on  plate 
glass^^the  House  would  find,  that  the  duty 
prevented  a  8ua*essful  competition  in  small 
plates  with  foreign  countries,  and  had  an 
effect  scarcely  less  injurious  upon  the 
home  market,  by  preventing  the  use  of  a 
superior  description  of  article.  Jt  would  be 
found,  that  the  continuance  of  the  duty  on 
flint  glass  was  productive  of  public  injury 
far  beyond  what  could  be  compensated  by 
the  small  amount  secured  by  them  to  the 
revenue ;  that  in  the  cost  of  collection  each 
flint-glass-house  cost  the  revenue  no  less 
than  300/.  a-year  for  officers  alone :  that 
the  duty  was  continually  evaded,  and  the 
market  supplied  with  articles  at  a  price 
which,  if  the  duty  were  paid,  would  be 
disposing  of  them  at  a  loss.  Articles  were 
in  the  market  at  3s,  or  4^.  which,  if  the 
duty  had  been  paid,  could  not  be  sold  for 
less  than  6&\  Many  small  orders  were 
refused  on  account  of  the  expense  of  the 
bond  (105.  6(/.)  The  abolition  of  the  duty 
would  lead  to  a  great  extension  of  the 
trade :  many  articles  would  then  be  made 
of  glass  which  now  are  not.  The  alter- 
ation in  1825  almost  annihilated  the  ex- 
portation of  flint  glass.  Was  this,  he  would 
ask,  a  tax  which  ought,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  maintained?  Mr. 
M'Culloch  states  in  his  Commercial  Dlc^ 
tionary,  that  the  only  difficulty  he  labours 
under,  is  to  decide  whether  the  regula- 
tions under  which  the  duties  are  levied,  or 
the  duties  themselves,  are  the  most  op- 
pressive ;  that  the  wealth  and  population 
of  these  countries  have  more  than  doubled 
since  the  year  1790;  and  that  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  manufacture  of  glass,  had 
it  been  left  to  itself,  would  have  increased 
in  a  still  greater  ratio ;  but  so  fur  was  this 
manufacture  from  advancing,  that  it  had  po- 
sitively declined,  and  was  actually  less  at  this 
moment  than  it  was  forty  years  ago.  This  ex- 
traordinary result  was  entirely  tobe  ascribed 
to  the  exorbitant  excess  to  which  the  duties 
had  been  carried.  One  third  of  the  amount 
levied  was  returned  in  drawback,  and  the 
expense  of  collection  bore  no  fair  proportion 
to  the  sum  levied.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  in  a  statement  made  by  him  a  few 
years  ago,  proved  that,  for  the  sake  of 
tibout  500,000/.,  the  net  proceeds  of  this  | 


tax,  nearly  a  million  of  mony  was  le 
and  he  found  by  a  return  recentlj 
before  the  House,  that  out  of  966, 
the  grost  amount  of  the  duty,  3t2, 
was  returned  in  drawback.  How,  i 
face  of  a  statement  like  that,  witl 
recorded  opinion  of  an  influential  Me 
of  the  Cabinet  and  the  report  of  the  ' 
missioners  of  Excise  Inquiry  so  sir 
opposed  to  him,  his  right  hon.  F 
could  persevere  in  maintaining  thii 
he  was  utterly  unable  to  imagina 
treatment  which  Ireland  had  receivi 
this  matter  of  the  glass  duties  Wai 
more  iniquitous.  In  Ireland,  previc 
the  year  1825,  flint  glass  paid  no 
and  bottle  glass  paid  by  tale  of  2«.  61 
gross  until  the  year  1828,  when 
Goulboum,  on  pretence  of  the  frauds 
tised  by  the  English  and  Scotch  mac 
turers,  under  the  drawback,  tlM 
proper  to  equalise,  as  he  was  pleas 
call  it,  the  duties  in  both  countriel 
result  of  which  operation  was  to  doub 
price  of  glass  in  Ireland.  The  procei 
this  :  he  increased  the  duty  on  Irish 
from  Is.  3(L  per  cwt.  to  7s,,  and  dea 
the  duty  on  English  fVom  8^.  9d,  1 
The  injustice  thus  practised  tdwatdi 
lend  was  manifest  and  most  striking, 
were  delivered  to  the  bottle  manumd 
of  Scotland  at  7^*  ^d.  per  ton,  and  to 
of  Newcastle  at  4s.  per  ton,  whil 
Dublin  they  average  from  15s,  to 
besides  the  expense  of  carriage  frot 
vessels.  The  consequence  might  be 
dned  j  while  England  and  Scotland 
from  thirty  to  forty  bottle-honset. 
number  in  Ireland  was  redaoed  to  t 
and  although  the  entire  duty  ooOed 
Ireland  is  so  trifling,  yet  it  wai  nod 
that  five  officers  of  Excise  sboold  I 
daily  attendance  at  each  of  the  b 
houses.  But  he  did  not  complain  < 
effect  on  the  manufacturer  alone :  tin 
sumer  was  taxed  at  the  rate  of  20 
cent,  higher  than  he  ought  to  ht, 
article  of  indispensable  necessity 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  those  ' 
welfare  and  comfort  it  ought  to  h 
study  of  the  Government  to  consult, 
interests  of  Ireland,  and  the  health  < 
inhabitants  should  not  be  put  in  OOB 
tion  with  a  few  thousand  pounds ;  1 
was  clear  that  pestilence  could  not  h 
dicated,  nor  habits  of  cleanliness  i 
duced  among  the  people,  so  long  ai 
tax  was  continued.  At  the  present 
of  glass,  it  was  vain  to  expect  its  gi 
introduction  into  the  cottages  of  tiie 
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orders^  and  so  long  as  light  and  ventila- 
tion were  excluded^  periodical  fever  and 
unchanged  habits  of  sloth  and  wretched- 
ness must  be  looked  for  as  the  inevita- 
ble consequences.  The  continuance  of 
this  tax  would  give  the  last  blow  to  one 
of  the  few  struggling  manufactures  of 
Ireland  ;  the  equalisation  of  the  duty  had 
already  diminished  the  quantity  manu- 
factured more  than  one  half — from  23,000/., 
which  the  duty  amounted  to  in  1829, 
the  year  of  the  equalization,  to  about 
10,000/.,  its  present  amount.  Could  any 
person,  under  these  circumstances,  advo- 
cate the  continuance  of  this  impost,  de- 
structive, as  it  was  proved  to  be,  of  our 
foreign,  and  injurious  to  our  home  trade— 
unjust  in  its  principle-— vexatious  in  the  de- 
tails of  its  operation — and  pernicious  in 
its  effects  upon  the  health  of  the  people  ? 
If  his  right  hon.  Friend  should  not  consent 
to  the  abolition  of  these  duties,  he  was  bound 
at  least  to  show  how  they  might  be  accom- 
panied by  such  a  modification  of  the  Ex. 
cise-laws  as  would  mitigate  the  evils  com- 
plained of.  Let  him  remember  that  the 
Commissioners  of  Excise  Inquiry,  appointed 
by  his  own  Government,  have  called  for 
the  total  abolition  of  these  duties,  as  the 
only  means  by  which  this  branch  of  our 
commerce  may  be  restored  to  its  former 
prosperous  condition ;  they  declare  that 
they  do  not  know  of  any  tax  which  com- 
bines a  greater  variety  of  objections,  or  is 
more  utterly  opposed  to  all  sound  princi- 
jdes  of  taxation ;  and  they  have  not  hesita- 
ted to  state  as  their  decided  opinion  that 
these  duties,  whether  viewed  with  regard 
to  their  influence  on  our  native  manufac- 
tures and  foreign  commerce,  or  the 
amount  of  revenue  derived  from  them, 
merit,  as  they  receive  from  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  most  unreserved  condemna- 
tion. 

Mr.  Francit  Baring  observed,  that  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  was  more 
applicable  for  a  motion,  of  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  given  notice,  for  a  repeal 
on  the  duty  on  glass,  than  for  the  second 
reading  of  a  bill  the  object  of  which  was 
to  consolidate  the  laws  on  the  subject  of 
the  glass  duties.  He  admitted  that,  if 
they  kept  up  the  duty,  it  was  advisable  to 
take  care  that  the  regulations  that  were 
imposed  to  prevent  frauds  on  the  revenue 
in  the  collection  of  tlie  duty  should  be 
made  as  little  as  possible  vexatious  to  the 
trader,  and  this  was  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  bill  before  the  House.  The  Treasury 
bad  abeady,  on  their  own  authority^  car«» 


ried  into  effect  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  In- 
quiry for  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  the 
glass  manufacture;  and  the  present  bill 
contained  more  of  their  recommendations, 
and  those  which  could  not  be  adopted 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature : 
for  instance,  the  change  that  was  proposed 
in  the  bill  respecting  the  exportation  of 
glass,  and  the  drawbacks,  and  the  getting 
rid  of  the  vexatious  regulations  that  had 
been  so  much  complained  of.  He  believed 
that  he  might  assert,  that,  when  the  present 
bill  passed,  there  were  only  one  or  two  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners 
which  had  not  been  adopted.  He  thought 
that  it  would  be  admitted  by  all  that  it 
was  desirable  that  all  the  laws  relating  to 
this  subject  should  be  brought  together 
and  consolidated  into  one  clear  and  intelli- 
gible enactment.  The  bill  was  drawn  up 
last  year,  and  was  submitted  to  the  trade, 
and  such  alterations  had  been  made  in  it 
to  suit  their  convenience  as  could  be  done 
consistently  with  a  regard  to  the  security 
of  the  revenue.  It  should  also  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  inquiry  of  the  Commis* 
sioners  took  place  when  there  was  a  much 
higher  rate  of  duty  than  there  was  at 
present.  He  was  happy  to  say,  that  the 
reduction  that  had  been  made  in  the  duty 
had  operated  most  beneficially,  and  had 
almost  entirely  put  a  stop  to  the  smuggling 
and  illicit  manufacture,  which  obtained  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  be  highly  injurious  to 
the  fair  and  honest  trader.  With  respect 
to  what  was  stated  by  the  hon.  Member  as 
to  the  glass  manufacturers  being  prevented 
using  the  broken  materials  or  refuse  of  the 
crown  glass  in  the  manufacture  of  another 
article,  it  had  been  a  doubtful  matter 
whether  they  could  not  be  so  made  up,  but 
this  had  been  set  at  rest  by  direction  of  the 
Treasury.  The  objection,  therefore,  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  was,  in  fact,  one  which  no 
longer  existed.  It  certainly  was  a  very  un<* 
wise  and  unfair  prohibition  to  prevent  the 
refuse  of  the  manufacture  of  one  description 
of  glass  being  used  in  the  production  of  a 
coarser  commodity,  but  this  and  a  great 
number  of  other  vexatious  regulations 
which  were  formerly  complained  of,  it  was 
the  anxious  wish  of  the  Government  to 
remove.  The  simple  principles  they  wi^ed 
to  act  upon  were,  that  the  regulations  ibr 
the  securitv  of  the  revenue  should  be  as 
little  as  possible  vexatious  to  the  manufiic- 
turer,  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  duty 
paid  should  be  received  by  the  Treasury^ 
and  that  all  aboold  pay  alike.  He  propeMd 
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to  give  ample  time  for  the  consideration  of 
the  details  of  the  bill^  as  he  should  not 
propose  that  it  be  committed  until  after 
faster.  He,  however^  intended  that  it 
should  he  committed  pro  forma  at  an  early 
day,  that  some  amendments  should  be  in- 
troduced into  it. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

First  Fruits  and  Tenths.]  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Gaily  Knight,  this  Bill  was 
read  a  third  time :  on  the  question  that  it 
pass, 

Mr.  Baines  said,  that  before  the  Bill 
was  passed  he  had  a  clause  to  propose, 
which  he  had  before  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  and  which  he 
had  now  so  modified  that  he  hoped  it 
would  be  found  unobjectionable.  At  this 
late  hour,  now  after  midnight,  he  should 
not  enter  at  any  length  into  the  reasons 
for  proposing  this  addition  to  the  Bill,  but 
should  content  himself  with  stating  gene- 
rally, that  originally  the  gorernorship  of 
Queen  Anne's  bounty  was  principally  lay, 
but  that  it  had  now  become  entirely  cle- 
rical— in  reality,  the  Bishof)s  were  the 
only  existing  gorcrnors — and  all  the  other 
gorernors  were,  by  the  course  that  was 
pursued,  in  effect  excluded  from  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  funds.  The  Bishops 
alone  had  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of 
holding  the  meetings  or  Courts  of  Direc- 
tors )  no  other  persons,  though  there  were 
400  or  500  other  governors,  were  invited 
to  attend,  and  of  course  no  others  did 
attend :  for  of  upwards  of  100  Courts  of 
Governors  held  during  the  last  ten  years, 
it  ap|)eared  from  a  return  which  he  had 
moved  for  in  this  House,  and  which  was 
now  upon  the  table,  that  not  a  single  lay- 
man had  been  present  at  one,  and  that  for 
the  reason  he  had  stated,  because  they 
were  not  informed  in  any  way  whatever 
either  of  the  time  or  place  of  nolding  the 
meetings,  while  there  was  previously  to 
any  such  court  or  meeting  a  circular  sent 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  bounty  fund  to  all 
the  bishops,  but  to  none  other  of  the 
governois.  He  (Mr.  Baines)  thought  it 
desirable,  on  many  accounts,  which  were  j 
too  obvious  to  require  particular  explana- 
tion, that  the  mixed  character  of  the 
governorship  should  be  restored,  and  us 
Queen  Anne  in  her  original  charier  hud 
provided  that  there  should  at  least  be  two 
laymen  present  at  every  court,  a  privy 
councillor  and  a  judge  or  Queen's  counsel, 
— the  effect  of  the  clause  which  he  now 
offered  to  the  House  wi^s-^firsti  tQ  insist 


that  the  holding  of  the  courts  shou 
advertised  in  the  London  Gazette, 
secondly^  to  provide  that  theprocee 
of  no  court  should  be  held  validy  uiile 
least,  two  laymen  out  of  a  quorum  of  i 
governors  were  present. 

Clause  brought  up.  On  the  m 
that  it  be  read  a  second  time^ 

Mr.  Goulbum  opposed  it  on  the  gi 
that  it  was  interfering  with  the  pow 
the  Crown,  as  it  had  in  its  originiu  ch 
reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  mi 
alterations  in  the  constitution  of  the  b 
No  doubt  at  the  original  constitntii 
the  board,  certain  laymen  had  beei 
pointed  on  it,  but  it  was  found  impoi 
to  make  these  persons  attend ;  therefe 
alteration  was  made.  At  any  rate,  il 
impossible  that  the  House  could  pn 
with  the  present  clause  unless  the  ooi 
of  the  Crown  had  been  previously  not 

The  Solicitor' General  said,  thai 
should  not  like  the  clause  tobeoppoM 
the  ground  that  had  been  stated  b' 
right  hon.  Gentleman^  the  want  oJ 
previous  consent  of  the  Crown,  bu 
felt  that  there  was  an  insuperable  o 
tion  to  the  very  principle  of  it. 
clause  proposed  to  make  it  necessary 
one  of  the  judges,  or  one  of  the  Qn 
counsel,  should  be  present  to  oonstit 
board.  Now,  it  was  a  general  Bulge 
complaint,  that  the  judges  had  alreai 
much  to  do,  and  it  would  be  impoMili 
enforce  the  attendance  of  Queen's  cov 
Unless  they  had  some  persons  beloii 
to  this  class  habitually  to  attend,  the  c 
would  only  do  harm,  and  there  woal 
the  semblance  of  security  whidi  onh 
isted  in  name.  The  attendance  cr 
cIhss  proposed  by  the  hon.  OentJc 
never  could  be  assured  without  some 
ducement. 

Mr.  Baines  said,  that  the  right 
Gentlemen  who  had  urged  their  olgei 
of  the  want  of  consent  of  the  Crown 
bar  to  his  motion,  had  forgotten  one 
material  consideration,  and  that  was, 
if  it  was  an  impediment  to  the  intn 
tion  of  the  clause  which  he  (Mr.  Ba 
proposed  for  restoring  the  board  to  iti 
ginal  constitution,  it  was  an  objectii 
the  whole  Bill  now  before  the  House,  c 
part  of  which  as  much  required  the  ai 
of  the  Crown  as  the  clause  he  had 
honour  to  propose ;  and  he  bagged  U 
his  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Noti 
hamshire,  whether  he  had  the  oonae 
the  Crown  for  the  introduction  of  all 
other  clauses  thi^t  related  to  the  nil 
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constitution  of  the  Board  ?     If  not,  and  if 
the  doctrine  held  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 


tlemao,  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  vas  to  be  insisted  upon,  the 
Bill  must  be  withdrawn  till  the  coneent  of 
the  Crown  was  obtained  for  its  numerous 
provisions.  No  answer  being  returned  to 
this  appeal,  and  the  objection  being  thus 
remored,  Mr.  Baines  proceeded  to  say,  that 
as  to  the  objection  made  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  the  Solicitor  General,  it 


>t  appear  i 


T  of  much  force.  The 
ber  of  pTivy  Councillors  was  very  con- 
siderable, anil  BO  was  the  number  of  Queen's 
CouDSel,  and  surely  one  of  each  of  these, 
if  the  Judges  coulu  not  attend,  might  be 
expecte*!  to  be  present  at  proceedings  in 
conducting  the  business  of  a  Board,  which 
involved  the  interests  of  10,000  poor  cler* 
gymen  ;  and  so  strongly  was  his  mind  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  the  presence 
of  laymen  at  all  such  Boards,  that  be 
should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  divide  the 
House  upon  it.  His  objectioo  to  the  Boards 
of  Governors,  as  ihey  had  been  held  for  a 
long  period  past,  was  not  an  objection  of 
form,  hut  of  subetancc ;  for  it  might  hap. 
pen  that  questions  would  ariee  at  those 
Boards — indeed,  they  were  now  almost  sure 
to  arise— whether  the  Board,  as  trustees 
for  the  poor  clergy,  and  as  guardians  of 
their  interest,  ought  not  to  apply  to  Par- 
liament to  have  the  first  fruits  and  tenths 
paid  upon  their  improved  value  at  the 
present  day,  rather  than  upon  their  value 
in  the  time  of  King  Henry  Sth.  And  as 
the  Bishops,  who  now  solely  managed  the 
funds,  had  a  clear  and  distinct  interest  in 
keeping  the  payment  down  according  to 
the  ancient  valuation,  by  which  Ihey  were 
required  to  pay  not  one-tenth  part  of  what 
was  fairly  due  to  the  poor  clergy,  it  was 
proper  that  lay  governors,  who  had  no  such 
miecsts,  should  be  present  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  poor  clergy,  by  aiding  any 
e£>rt  that  might  be  made,  in  or  out  of 
Parliament,  on  behalf  of  the  persons  who 
were  to  derive  benefit  from  this  fund,  and 
from  its  due  augmentation. 

TheHouse  divided  :—Aye89;  Noes  37: 
Mujority  28. 
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Idolatiiy  in  Hindostan.]  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  stated,  that  he 
had  a  petition  to  present  of  great  import- 
ance. It  was  a  petition  of  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter, not  on  account  of  its  subject,  for  on 
that  he  believed  there  was  hardly  two 
opinions  in  the  country,  nor  from  its  num- 
bers for  it  was  only  signed  by  between 
forty  and  fifty  persons,  but  important  from 
the  character  of  the  petitioners,  It  came 
from  the  ministers  of  all  denominations  in 
the  town  of  Birmingham,  who,  however 
they  might  differ  in  other  respects,  were 
united  on  the  subject  of  the  petition.  It 
was  signed  by  twenty-three  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  by  the  same 
number  of  Dissenting  ministers  of  all  de- 
nominations. He  said,  that  the  subject 
was  most  important,  and  he  was  sure  that 
their  Lordships  would  concur  with  him 
when  he  read  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 
The  petitioners  expressed  their  feeling 
that  the  interference  of  the  East  India 
Company's  servants  in  aid  of  the  super- 
stitions prevalent  in  Hindostan,  together 
with  levying  taxes  on  pilgrims,  and  grant- 
ing licenses,  were,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
petitioners,  wrong  in  principle,  ofiTensive 
to  God,  and  tending  to  lower  the  British 
character  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  and 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  Christianity 
amongst  them.  The  petitioners  therefore 
prayed  that  such  a  course  should  be 
adopted,  as  would  prevent  any  profits 
arising  from  the  idolatrous  worship  in 
India,  and  that  all  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany, whether  civil  or  military,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  rights  and 
ceremonies  connected  wiih  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  country.  The  Directors  of 
the  India  Company  snid,  with  respect  to 
toleration,  that  all  religious  rights  not  fla- 
grantly opposed  to  humanity  and  decency 
ought  to  be  tolerated,  and  that  protection 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  exercise  of  those 
which  did  not  ofl'end  against  the  law.  He 
begged  to  express  his  entire  concurrence 
in  the  reasons  given  in  that  document, 
and  in  tlie  conclusion  founded  upon  those 
reasons,  and  at  the  same  time,  he  entirely 
concurred  in  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners. 
All  that  they  desired  was,  that  the  order 
which  had  been  sent  out  to  enforce  those 
resolutions  should  be  carried  into  effect. 
Directionshad  been  sent  out  to  the  Governor 
on  the  20tli  of  February,  1 833,  to  act  on  the 
principles  expressed  in  those  resolutions. 
Thalbeing  thocase,  the  Europcanswere  na- 
turally impatient  at  the  delay  which  had 


taken  place,  in  adopting  any  netinret  to 
carry  those  resolutions  into  operation ;  and 
suspicions  were  excited  that  nothing  wis 
intended  to  be  done.    Those  suspieion^^ 
too,  were  increased  by  transactions  which 
had  occurred  in  India.     A  petition  signed 
by  the  clergy  of  Madras  and  others,  was 
sent  in  August,  1836,  to  the  Governor  of 
Madras,    praying  that  those    directions 
might  be  acted  on.     It  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  that  was  not  a  subject  in  which 
the  Governor  of  Madras  could  properly 
interfere,  and  that  it  must  be  referred  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  petitioners 
accordingly  requested  that  it  might  be  so 
referred.     In  a  few  months  afterwards, 
the  petition  was  presented  to  the  Governor 
General,  and  accompanied  by  a  letter  from 
the  late  Bishop  of  Madras,  whose  loss  he 
deeply  regretted — one  who  had  been  long 
resident  in  India,  and  who  was  a  man  of 
eminent  zeal  and  piety.     That  letter  was 
written  in  such  a  tone  of  moderation,   ts 
might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  his 
principles  and  habits;    but,  in  the  an* 
swer  which  was  returned  to  that  applica- 
tion, the  Governor  General  declared  him- 
self in  direct  opposition  to  the  orders  sent 
out  by  the  East  India  Company,  openly 
avowed  his  sentiments,  and  administend 
a  rebuke  to  the  Bishop,  from  which,  at 
least,  he  thought  his  office  should  hava 
protected  the  prelate.    Could  it,  then,  ba 
considered    surprising,     that    suspiciou 
should   be  entertained  that  nothing,    or 
worse  than  nothing,  was  intended  to  bo 
done?     Could  it  be  supposed  that  the 
Governor  would  hold  such  language  if  it 
had  not  been  thought  that  it  would  ba 
agreeable  to    the    authorities  at  home? 
Were  not  the  petitioners,  then,  warranted 
in  all  their  suspicions  ?  Again,  their  sospi- 
cion  was  naturally  strengthened  by  what  md 
occurred  at  home.  Four  years  had  elapaad 
since  the  instructions  were  sent  out,  and 
nothing  had  yet  been  done.    But,  still 
further,  after  having  in  1833,  sent  ont 
those  orders,  the  Directors,  on  the  22nd 
of  February,  1837,  passed  another  resolu- 
tion, in  which  they  called  for  information. 
Information  !      Why  had  they  not  on  the 
former  occasion  all  the  information  which 
was  necessary,  especially  as  the  question 
was  not  one  of  finance  ?    The  Directors, 
however,  desired  information,  and  said, 
that  they  could  not  proceed  to  the  con* 
sid  oration  of  the  whole  subject  until  that 
information  had  been  laid  before  them.   It 
was  desirable,  however,  they  said,  that  no 
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unnecessary  delay  should  occur  in  bring- 
ing before  them  the  whole  subject  in  all 
its  bearings  on  the  financial  interests,  the 
political  obligations,  and  moral  character 
of  the  Government.  Now,  he  could  not 
be  thought  uncharitable,  when  he  said 
that  it  was  evident  from  all  their  transac- 
tions that  they  had  but  little  regard  to  its 
moral  character  ;  but  whatever  might  be 
the  bearings  of  the  question,  their  Lord- 
ships would  observe  that  that  resolution 
bore  date  in  February,  1837,  and  although 
six  months  now  sufficed  for  communica- 
tion with  India,  in  February,  1838,  no 
answer  had  been  received.  Great  feeling 
prevailed  in  India  on  this  subject,  and  it 
would  manifest  itself  more  and  more.  The 
directors  gave  positive  orders,  founded  on 
the  best  reasons,  five  years  ago,  and  now 
they  said  that  they  were  deliberating 
upon  the  subject,  and  that  it  now  engaged 
their  most  careful  attention,  and  that  of 
their  governors  abroad.  Was  that  con- 
duct which  could  inspire  confidence? 
Could  such  conduct  fail  to  excite  suspicion 
that  nothing  would  be  done  to  relieve 
British  subjects  from  participation  in  those 
idolatrous  rites  and  to  rescue  the  British 
name  from  connection  with  these  unholy 
ceremonies  ?  Had  he  unjustly  charged  he 
directors?  Every  word  that  he  had  said 
was  justified  by  the  directions  which  had 
been  given  by  the  East  India  Company 
to  their  governors.  There  was  another 
case  to  which  he  would  allude.  A  pro- 
position had  been  made  the  other  day  by 
a  proprietor  in  favour  of  carrying  out  those 
directions;  but  the  Directors,  supported 
certainly  by  a  number  of  the  proprietors — 
who  naturally  considered  that  the  Directors 
were  the  best  able  to  form  an  opinion  on 
such  a  subject — passed  a  resolution  to  the 
efl^ect  (hat  the  public  discussion  of  such 
questions  was  extremely  dangerous.  Now 
he  admitted  that  any  injudicious  interfer- 
ence with  the  natives,  any  great  change 
unaccompanied  by  preparation  and  explan- 
ation, might  perhaps  be  dangerous;  but 
he  had  seen  enough  of  terrors  of  this  kind 
to  know  that  they  weregeneraliy  imaginary 
evils  only.  The  greatest  apprehension,  he 
remembered,  had  been  expressed  when 
missionaries  were  first  introduced,  and  it 
was  said  that  nothing  but  revenge  and  ill- 
will  would  be  excited  amongst  the  natives. 
Then,  again,  there  were  terrors  of  the  same 
kind  when  a  Bishop  was  first  sent  out  to 
Calcutta,  and  it  was  said  that  the  natives 
would   assuredly  imagine  that  a  serious 


intention  was  entertained  of  overturning 
their  religion  and  establishing  upon  its 
ruin  that  of  the  British  inhabitants. 
Another  instance  occurred  on  the  abolition 
of  the  suttees,  although  it  was  subsequently 
evident  that  the  Governor-General,  acting 
on  his  own  discretion,  might  safely  have 
adopted  that  measure  many  years  before. 
He  begged  again  to  express  his  entire 
concurrence  in  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tioners, and  he  was  sure  that  the  British 
subjects  in  India,  whilst  they  entertained 
an  anxious  desire  to  effect  the  object 
stated  in  that  petition,  were  at  the  same 
willing  to  act  upon  those  principles  of 
toleration  which  every  wise  and  good  man 
must  desire  to  see  in  operation,  and  he 
felt  persuaded  that,  consistently  with  those 
principles,  they  would  contribute  to  relieve 
the  natives  from  the  onerous  and  disgrace- 
ful superstition  in  which  they  laboured. 

The  Bishop  of  Chichester,  had  to  pre- 
sent a  petition  to  the  same  efiect,  and 
would  take  that  opportunity  to  express  his 
entire  concurrence  in  the  prayer  of  it. 

The  Bishop  of  London  wished  to  say 
but  a  single  word.  He  knew  that  their 
Lordships  were  impatient  to  proceed  to 
other  business ;  but  this  subject  was  of 
such  a  nature  that  he  felt  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  state  briefly  one  obervation,  and  it 
was  this,  that  the  executive  Government 
in  India,  had  not  merely  taken  no  step 
that  was  calculated  to  carry  into  effect  the 
orders  issued  by  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
the  Directors,  but  they  had  been  retrograd- 
ing and  retracing  their  steps;  and  some 
measures  which  had  taken  in  consequence 
of  that  determination  had  been  since 
abandoned.  He  could  hardly  have  be- 
lieved it  to  be  true  were  it  not  stated  on 
authority,  which  it  was  impossible  todoubt, 
that  the  order  which  had  been  sent  four 
years  ago  to  the  two  Commanders-in-Chief 
in  India,  and  which  had  been  so  far  acted 
on  that  Europeans  were  not  compelled  to 
attend  and  take  part  in  the  idolatrous 
ceremonies  of  the  Hindoo  worship,  was  now 
disregarded,  and  that  the  attendance  in 
that  idolatrous  worship  was  compulsory 
again.  He  was  not  then  prepared  with 
the  documents  relating  to  that  subject; 
and  he  would,  therefore,  then  only  put  the 
case  hypothetically.  If  that  were  true  he 
would  say  that  it  would  be  an  eternal  dis- 
grace on  any  Christian  Government  that 
could  for  a  moment  sanction  such  a  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  any  of  its  officers, 
however  high  their  station,  and  that  the 
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Government  would  be  guilty  of  the 
greatest  dereliction  ofduty  to  their  country 
and  to  God  if  they  did  not  at  least  replace 
Christianity  on  the  same  footing  as  enjoyed 
before  that  order  had  been  issued.  I  no 
other  Member  of  that  House  should  adopt 
that  step  he  should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
move  for  copies  of  any  correspondence 
which  could  throw  light  upon  the  subject, 
which,  appeared  to  him  deeply  to  involve 
the  character  of  the  nation. 

Lord  Glenelg  requested  the  indulgence 
of  the  House  for  one  moment.  He  cer- 
tainly had  been  a  party  to  the  order  which 
had  been  referred  to,  and  had  intended 
that  it  should  be  brought  into  operation. 
If,  however,  it  had  not  been  thought  right 
to  carry  it  into  effect — if  no  steps  for  that 
purpose  had  been  taken — he  was  very 
much  grieved  at  it,  and  he  could  say  that 
he  thought  that  the  East  India  Company 
had  not  done  their  duty  to  the  English 
residents  if  they  had  failed  to  carry  that 
order  into  execution. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had 
omitted  to  make  one  statement  which 
in  justice  he  was  bound  to  add,  more 
especially  as  it  had  been  said  that  the 
Directors,  instead  of  proceeding,  had 
retrograded.  One  crying  grievance  had  cer- 
tainly been  removed  :  formerly  Europeans 
had  been  obliged  to  assist  in  dragging 
the  car  and  to  furnish  the  personal  labour 
for  that  purpose ;  but  that  had  been  done 
away  with  by  the  Governor  of  Madras, 
and  that  comprised  all  that  had  been 
done  in  the  matter. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 

New  Poor-law.]  Lord  Wharncliffe, 
rose  to  move  for  copies  of  correspond- 
ence between  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Poor-law  and  sundry  persons  on  the  sub- 
ject of  some  alleged  mismanagement  in  the 
administration  of  the  law,  and  of  particular 
cases  of  grievance  which  were  said  to  have 
occurred  in  different  parts  of  the  country; 
and  he  must  say,  thai  the  whole  question 
of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  and  its 
administration  was  in  as  unsatisfactory  a 
state  as  could  well  be  imagined.  It  had 
been  in  operation  four  years,  and  during 
that  time  it  had  been  applauded  on  all 
sides,  bv  the  Members  both  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
by  almost  the  whole  of  the  press  of  the 
country — boJh  the  country  press  and  the 
London  press ;  and  one  singular  thing  was 
that,  up  to  the  present  moment,  there  had 


not    been   one    real    case  of  griemnee 
established.  He  was  one  of  those  who  wm 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  law  now  thsit 
he  saw  it  in  operation,  and  before  he  wt 
down  he  would  state  the  particalars  in 
which  he  considered  that  it  had  not  an- 
swered   the  expectations  of    those  who 
brought  it  forward,  and  of  those  who  sup* 
ported  it ;  and  he  should  point  oat  sonie 
cases   in  which  he  thought  sufficfent  in- 
quiry had  not  been  made,  and  proper  fteps 
had  not  been  taken  to  relieve  the  public 
mind    from    the    suspicions   which   were 
naturally  connected  with  a  measure  of  this 
sort.     He  had  stated  generally,  that  the 
administration  of  this  law  was  by  no  meaoa 
in  a  satisfactory  state ;  but  to  the  inhabitr 
ants  of  the  West  Riding  of  the  county  of 
York,  in  which  he  lived,  it  was  id  a  loas 
satisfactory  state  than  to  the  inhabitsuiti 
of  almost  any  other  part  of  the  countqp; 
Personally,  and  with  regard  to  his  own 
immediate  neighbourhood,  he  knew  no* 
thing,   because  there  no    alteration   hfd 
taken  place ;  and  he  took  it  for  grantndp 
that  the  old  Poor-law  was  not  so  adminis* 
tered  as  to  be  attended  with  any  of  the 
evils  of  the  new.    The  Commtuioners  ap- 
peared to  entertain  the  same  opinion  with 
respect  to  Lancashire,  for  the  system  hn4 
not  been  introduced  there.     However,  he 
might  undoubtedly  before  long  be  required 
to  act  in  the  capacity  of  guardian,  and  be^ 
fore  he  was  called   upon  to  act  in  that 
capacity  he  should  like  to  have  the  matter 
cleared  up,  and  to  see  whether  the  accu- 
sations that  were  brought    against    the 
measure,  and  against  the  Commissioners, 
were  founded  in    truth.     He  should  be 
extremely  sorry  to  refuse  to  take  part  in 
the  admmistration  of  the  law,  but  at  the 
same  time,  unless  those  accusaUons  were 
removed,  he  should  be  very  unwilling  to 
assist  in  it.     Before  he  entered  on    the 
points  on  which  he  thought  there  ought 
to  be  some  alteration,  and  the  case*  in 
which  he  thought  the  Commissioners  had 
not  exercised  a  sound  judgment,  he  muat 
deal  strictly  with  some  of  the  accusationa 
against    the   New   Poor-law,  which  had 
never  been  brought  fairly  before  the  Com* 
mission ers  in  a  way  that  could  lead  to  any 
sufficient  inquiry.    The  first  case  which 
had  been    mentioned   by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  opposite  was  the  case  of  the 
Bourne  union  and  General  Johnson,  and 
he  must  say,  that  that  was  a  most  extra* 
ordinary  case.     It  was  a  most  extraordi- 
nary thing;  that  Geqeral  Johnson  shonl4 
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have  thought  proper  to  take  facts  on  mere 
hearsay,  and  not  to  institute  anything  like 
a  sufficient    investigation  before  he  ven- 
tured to  lay  before  the  public  the  attacks 
which  he  made  on  the  Bourne  union.     He 
believed,   that  General  Johnson   was  not 
only  a  member  of  thequarter  sessions,  and 
therefore  connected  with  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  was  a  Member  of  Parliament 
for  a  place  in  Lancashire;  and,  wlien  he 
had  made  assertions  in  this  town,  at  the 
Crown    and    Anchor,    wliicli    must   have 
directly  refeired   to  the  Bourne  union,  of 
which  he  was  an  ex  officio  guardian,  and 
when  he  had   been  called  upon  to  give  an 
explanation  of  those  assertions,  he  must 
say,  that  the  refusal  of  the  CJencral  was 
most  extraordinary.     He  was  sorry  to  say 
that  another  case,   which  had  been  men- 
tioned  by  his  noble  and  learned    Friend 
(Lord  Brougham),  was  still  stronger;  it 
occurred  in  the  Wt  st  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
where  great  agitation  had  prevailed  on  this 
subject.     The  inhabitants  of  that  district 
were  accustomed  to    inquiry — they  were 
accustomed    to   unite    and    organise    in 
opposition  to  what  they  thought  wrong  and 
in  favour  of  what  th<  y  considered  right ; 
and  they  were  easily  excited  on  any  sub- 
ject   which    appealed    to    their    feelings. 
Under  these  circum>tances,  various  per- 
sons had  certainly  produced  considerable 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  had  used 
language  at  meetings  which  appeared  to 
him   to  be  so  stron;);  as  to  require  some 
notice  on  the  part  of  the  CJovernmcnt;  it 
was  not  for  him  to  say  to  whut  extent  that 
l.inguage  had  proceeded,  but  if  seditious 
language  had  ever  been  used  it  had  been 
used  on  those  occasions,  and  he  held  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  interfere 
for  the  suppression  of  such  violence,  and 
to  vindicate  the  law.   In  reference  to  these 
meetings  and  to  that  pan  of  the  country, 
he   thought   the   Commissioners  had  not 
acted  with  discretion.     They  knew   per- 
fectly well,  that  a  strong  feeling  existed 
there  against  the  law,  and  he  did  conceive, 
that  it  would  have  been  a  wiser  plan  to 
have  introduced  the  new  system  all  round 
the  place  where  the  agitation  existed,  and 
then  it  might  naturally  have  been  expected 
that  the  inhabitants  of  that  district,  wit- 
nessing the  benefits  derived  from  its  oper- 
ation upon  efery  side,  would  have  been 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  those  advan* 
tages;   but  the  Comoiiuioners  came  at 
pnce  amongst  them,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
VOL  XU.  {2H  ^ 


excitement  called  on  them  to  take  the  pre- 
paratory step  by  electing  guardians;  and 
it  was  that  proceeding  which,  as  was  well 
known,  led  unfortunately  to  the  necessity 
of  calling  out  the  military.     At  the  same 
time,  he  was  bound  to  do  justice  to  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners.     He  happened 
to  be  acquainted  with  one  of  these  Com- 
missioners, and  his  opinions  being  known, 
he    had  learnt  that  the  intention  of  the 
Commissioners  was  precisely  that  which  he 
had  stated — they  h^d  determined  to  esta- 
blish unions  all  round  the  manufacturing 
districts,  and  first  to  see  its  efifect  in  the 
surrounding    agricultural   districts.     But 
they  were  compelled  to  adopt  a  different 
course,  because,  by  the  clumsy  legislation 
of  an  Act  passed  last  Session  for  the  regis- 
tration of  births  marriages,  and  deaths,  it 
became  necessary  to  establish  unions  and 
elect  guardians ;  for  by  that  Act  some  of  ' 
the  officers  of  the  new  Poor-  law  were  to 
carry  that  Bill  into  effect.  That  it  was,  which 
made  the  Commissioners  travel  from  their 
original  intention.     In  that  part  of  the 
country,  besides,  the  old  Poor-law  had  not 
produced  the  evils  which  frequently  resulted 
from  it.    He  would  not  say,  that  there  was 
no  fault  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  or 
overseers — he  would  not  say,  that  the  ad* 
ministration  of  the  law  was  perfect ;  but 
still  it  was  marked  by  none  of  those  crying 
evils  against  which  he  was  bound  to  admit, 
the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  had,  in  a 
great  many  cases,  provided  remedies.    No 
part  of  the  people  in    that  district  had 
called  for  the  amendment  of  that  law,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest;  and  those  who 
were   most  affected  by  such  a    measure 
were  quite  satisfied  with  the  operation  of 
the  old  bill.     It  was  not  surprising  that, 
having  been  excited   by  persons  sent  on 
purpose — being  satisfied  with  the  existing 
law — hearing  stories  repeated  day  by  day 
of  the  cruelty  and  oppression,  not  only  of 
the  guardians  but  of  the  Commissioners — 
the  three  despots,  as  they  were  so  fre*- 
quently  called  by  his  noble  Friend  (£arl 
Stanhope)  in  that  House — it  was  not  sur- 
prising that,  upon  the  introduction  of  that 
new  measure,  they  should  have  exhibited 
a  considerable  degree  of  excitement  and 
allowed  themselves  to  be  misled  into  acts  of 
violence  and  outrage.    One  of  the  persons 
to  whom  he  had  alluded,  he  was  son-y  to 
say  was  a  clergyman — he  meant  Mr.  Bull 
— who  had  taken  a  part  in  these  transac- 
tions which  appear^  to  him  most  anjus- 
tifiable.    He  nad  qiade  two  i^ttacks  upon 
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the  system  and  the  Commissioners  at  two 
public  meetings,  one  of  which  was  attended 
by  many  thousand    persons;     Mr.   Bull 
stated  first  of  all  certain   circumstances 
which  had  occurred  at  Nottingham,  and 
made  a  charge  of  cruelty  towards  the  per- 
sons in  that  workhouse  ?     Now,  what  was 
the  fact  ?     On  inquiry,  it  was  quite  clear 
that  if  those  persons  in  the  workhouse  at 
Nottingham  had  been  maltreated  at  all,  it 
must  have  been  under  the  Old  Poor-law 
and  not  under  the  New.     The  next  charge 
was  also  made  at  a   public   meeting  at 
Bradford,   where   Mr.   Bull   produced    a 
cripple,  and  told  the  people  a  story  of  a 
woman  having  been  ill-used  ;  he  had  said, 
that  he  would  produce  testimony  of  another 
sort — there  stood  before  them  a  cripple 
who  had  met  in  the  town  with  a  friend 
who  had,  out  of  mercy,  delivered  him  from 
sharing  the  terrors  of  the  guardians ;  the 
mother  was  a  widow,  who  received  only  a 
sinele  loaf  as  outdoor  relief  for  the  week, 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  fear  of  her  losing 
this  single  loaf,  he  would  state  the  names 
and  the  places ;  but  as  it  was,  he  would 
state  them  confidentially  to  the  chairman. 
The  next  instance  to  which  he  referred 
was  to  that  of  ''  a  young  woman  who  had 
been  stripped  and  flogged  on  the  naked 
back,  like  a  soldier,  with  a  whip  of  eight 
or  ten  lashes."     Mr.  Bull  had  told  these 
things  to  a  meeting  of  several  thousand 
persons,  and  he  would  leave  their  Lord- 
ships to  imagine,  when  they  were  told,  that 
the  cripple  could  be  produced  to  the  meet- 
ing, what  excitement  the  statement  was 
calculated  to  produce,  and  what  would  be 
the  probable  consequence.     The  Poor-law 
Commissioners  wrote    to  Mr.  Bull  most 
properly  inquiring  the  names  of  the  parties, 
the  places  where  and  the  times  when  these 
circumstances  occurred,  and  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  believe,  that  Mr.  Bull,  a  clergy, 
man  of  the  Church  of  England,  should 
think  himself  justified  in  refusing  to  com- 
municate the  information,  and,  least  of  all, 
that  if  he  refused  to  give  the  information 
which   the  Commissioners  required,   that 
he  should  leave  their  letter  unanswered. 
Instead,  however,  of  sending  an  answer 
he  put  a  letter  into    the    newspaper,  in 
which  he  said  that,  singular  as  it  might 
appear,  he  had  that  morning  received  a 
letter  from  the  office  of  the  Poor-law  Com- 
missioners, of  which  he  sent  a  copy,  as  he 
proposed  to  hold  no  communication  with 
them  except  publicly ;  he  then  gave  the 
letter  of  the  Commissioners,  and  then  said 


I  that  as  the  Poor-law  CommissioneTt  had 
received  their  information  through  The 
Times  newspaper  which  had  given  a  report 
of  his  speech,  they  should  receive  their 
reply  through  the  same  medium ;  and  he 
protested  against  the  un-English  tribunal 
of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  who  had 
^'  usurped  the  prerogative  of  the  King,  the 
Parliament,  and  the  courts  of  law.''  After 
objecting  to  this  usurpation,  and  to  the 
oppression  of  the  poor,  he  proceeded  to 
say,  that  he  was  prepared  to  sbow^  that  the 
cripple  was  no  fictitious  person,  and  that 
he  was  willing  to  lay  the  matter  open  for 
investigation,  if  the  Commissioners  would 
give  substantial  security  that  the  tingle 
loaf  granted  to  the  poor  widow  and  ber 
child  should  not  be  taken  away ;  but  then, 
he  said,  that  he  would  not  accept  any 
security  from  these  Commissioners,  since 
by  the  Act  which  they  administered  they 
had  the  power  to  rescind  their  orders  and 
to  break  their  promises  as  soon  as  made, 
and  he  was  not  young  enough  to  be  cangfat 
by  their  assurance.  Mr.  Bull  talked  of 
the  usurpation  of  the  Commissioners,  bnt 
who  were  they  ?  Were  they  usurping  any 
power  when  they  asked  for  information  ? 
They  did  it  under  the  law  which  consti- 
tuted them  a  public  body ;  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  a  subject  to  lay  before  the  Com* 
missioners  who  were  appointed  by  the  law 
to  watch  over  this  particular  subject,  it 
was,  he  repeated,  the  duty  of  a  loyal  sub- 
ject, who  was  bound  to  obey  the  law  of 
the  country,  to  give  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  had  stated  the  circumstances 
which  he  had  publicly  brought  forward.  Mr. 
Bull  was  in  a  situation  in  life,  in  which  it 
must  be  supposed,  that  he  had  received  an 
education  enabling  him  to  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  which  he  had  used,  and 
when  he  called  the  power  which  was  given 
to  the  Commissioners  by  the  King,  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons an  usurpation,  he  had  used  words 
which  were  not  justified  in  the  month  of 
anybody,  and  least  of  all  in  the  mouth  of 
a  person  in  his  situation  in  life.  He  went 
on,  however,  and  said,  that  unless  he  got 
the  security,  the  description  of  which  he 
stated,  he  would  not  give  the  information, 
lie  proposed,  that  the  Commissioners 
should  invest  the  cost  of  the  widow's 
weekly  loaf  for  seven  years  in  the  savings* 
bank,  and  unless  they  did  this  they  womd 
have  <'  no  information  from  him."  The 
Commissioners  had  no  power  to  make  this 
investment,  and  he  (Lord  Wbarncliffe) 
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not  know  how  they  were  to  set  about  it. 
[Lord  Brougham:     The   powers  of   the 
Commissioners  would   expire  before    the 
expiration  of  the  seven  years.]     Not  only 
would  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners 
expire,  but  the  widow  might  also  expire 
and^  in  short,  the  proposal  was  so  ridicu- 
lous that  it  could  not  be  acted  on.    Then, 
with  regard  to  the  young  woman,  Mr.  Bull 
said  that  he  was  prepared  to  discover  the 
names  of  the  parties  and  of  the  union,  but 
not  for  a  Poor-law  investigation,  nor  before 
the  guardians,  who  sat  with  closed  doors, 
and  excluded  the  public  press;  but  he  was 
willing  to  promote  a  legal  investigation  in 
the  courts  of  law  before  the  revered  judges 
of  the  land,  and  a  jury;  and  if  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners   would   give    security 
that  the  perpetrators  should  be  prosecuted 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,   he  was 
ready  to  give  up  his  authority.     Now,  he 
(Lord   WharnclifFe)  thought,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Commissioners  to  give 
this  security ;  it  was  the  business  of  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  to  inquire  first 
into  the  grounds  of  a  charge,  and  if  the 
inquiry  should  show  that  there  were  good 
grounds  for  a  criminal  proceeding,  then, 
indeed,  they  ought  undoubtedly  to  prose, 
cute  the  perpetrators,  and  if  they  did  not 
they  would  fail  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty;  but  every  one,  before  he  dragged 
another  into  the  courts   of   law,  ought 
thoroughly  to    inquire   into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  he  brought  forward. 
It  was  not  sufficient  to  say,  that  informa- 
tion had  been  given  to  bind  the  parties  at 
all  events  to  prosecute  in  a  court  of  law ; 
the  parties  ought  to  inquire,  and  if  there 
were  grounds  for  the  accusation,  the  Com- 
missioners ought  to  prosecute  the  perpe- 
trators of  such  barbarities.     The  remainder 
of  Mr.  Bull's  answer  was  a  mere  repetition 
of  the  accusations  which  he  had  brought 
against  the  Commissioners  of  usurpation, 
and  it  ended  with  rather  a  sweeping  charge 
against,  amongst  others,  their  Lordships; 
for  he  said,  that  the  devisers  of  the  oill 
were  guilty  of  constructive  treason   and 
conspiracy  against   the  liberties    of   the 
people.     And  this  was  in  justification  of 
language  used  to  a  mob — he  did  not  use  the 
term  at  all  offensively — but  was  it  language 
which  any  person  ought  to  use,  and  was 
it  not  such  as  would  lead  the  persons  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  to  think  that  they 
had  some  sort  of  authority  for  believing 
that  the  law  was  unjust.     The  next  case 
which  he  would  mention  related  to  the  I 


letter  of  his  noble  Friend  near  him  (Earl 
Stanhope).    It  appeared,  that  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners   did    not   ask   his   noble 
Friend    to   explain    anything   which    he 
had    said    in   that   House,  but   to  eive 
an    explanation    on     the    subject  of    a 
letter   which   he   had  written  to    them. 
The  Commissioners  took  for  granted  that 
when  his  noble  Friend  mentioned  cases 
relating  to  the  operation  of  the  Poor-law  he 
would  be  ready  to  state  the  particulars  that 
their  Lordships  would  insist,  if  such  state- 
ment were  made  in  their  House,  upon  having 
the  names  of  persons  and  of  places,  and 
that  they  would  be  put  in  possession  of 
such  circumstances  as  would  accelerate 
their  inquiries ;    they  would  not  believe, 
that  the  noble  Lord  would  be  there,  as 
elsewhere,  so  extremely  unwilling  to  give 
the  names  and   particulars  of  the  cases 
cited  that  their  Lordships  might  satisfy 
themselves ;  but  they  had  remained  satis- 
fied with  what  had  passed  in  that  House, 
seeing  that   taking  notice  of   what  fell 
from  Members  in  Parliament  was  some- 
times attended   with    dangerous  results* 
But  his  noble  Friend  had  written  a  letter 
respecting  some  poor  persons  who  wera 
represented  to  have  suffered  severely  under 
the  Poor-law ;    and    the   Commissioners 
being  anxious  to  redress  the  evil   if  it 
existed,  and  if  it  had  no  foundation  to 
remove  any  ill  impression  with  respect  to 
it  which  might  exist  in  the  public  mind, 
wrote  to  the  noble  Lord  requesting  the 
names  of  the  parties,  the  places  where, 
and  the  dates  when  the  circumstances  oc- 
curred.    The  answer  which  they  received 
from  the  noble  Lord  was,  that  the  state- 
ments were  not  his  own,  but  that  he  had 
received  them  from  a  correspondent  in 
Suffolk,  who  had  not  stated  the  names  of 
the  parties  or  of  the  places.     Not  satisfied 
with    this    answer,    the    Commissioners 
pressed  the  noble  Lord  to  grant  them  the 
favour  of  obtaining  from  his  correspondent 
such  particulars  as  would  enable  them  to 
investigate  the  facts,  or  if  he  would  give 
the  name  of  his  correspondent,  the  Com- 
missioners stated  that  they  would  commu-  ' 
nicate  directly  with  him,  and  save  his 
Lordship  all  further  trouble.     His  noble 
Friend  had  answered  this  letter  bv  saying 
that  he  had  communicated  with  the  Gen- 
tleman referred  to,    that  the  statement 
could  be  proved  on  oath ;  but  he  declined 
to  mention  the  names  or  the  particulars 
for  the  reasons  publicly  stated  by  the 
rev.  Mr.  Bull,  of  Bradford,  for  fear  of 
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similar  consequences  to  the  parties.  He 
had,  therefore,  not  only  to  complain  of 
Mr.  Bull,  as  he  did  in  Yorkshire^  but  also 
fur  the  ^example  which  he  had  furnished 
to  others.  He  (Lord  Wharncliffe)  must 
certainly  say,  that  this  was  not  a  fair  way 
of  dealing;  with  the  Commissioners  in  the 
first  instance,  nor  with  their  Lordships  in 
the  second  instance  ;  and,  least  of  all, 
with  those  poor  people,  in  whose  circum- 
stances and  privations  the  noble  Earl  took 
such  warm  and  firm  interest.  He  gave 
every  credit  to  those  who  had  urged  these 
objections  for  the  sincerity  by  which  ihey 
were  actuated  ;  but  he  must  say,  that  they 
took  the  worst  possible  method  of  bringing 
those  objections  forward.  Their  Lordships 
would  concur  with  him,  that  when  any 
person  came  forward  to  attack  persons  in 
official  situations  —  when  charges  were 
brought  forward  against  such  persons, 
calculated  to  prejudice  their  public  con- 
duct— the  individual,  whoever  he  might 
be,  who  brought  forward  such  charges 
was  bound  to  state  the  grounds  on  which 
those  charges  rested.  Fie  was  bound  to 
do  so  in  such  a  way  as  to  afibrd  to  the 
parties  accused  an  opportunity  of  answer- 
ing the  allegations  urged  against  them, 
for  he  did  not  see  how  the  parties  accused 
could  have  the  fullest  opportunity  of  de- 
fending themselves  if  they  were  refui^ed 
to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  authority 
upon  which  the  charges  against  them 
reified.  He  thought  that  the  sooner  the 
matter  of  such  charges  was  sifted  the 
better.  If  the  stories  of  cruelty  and  op- 
pression which  had  been  ^told  were  true 
they  would  at  once  be  able  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  must  be  something 
wrong  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  under 
which  they  could  be  inflicted.  But  if,  on 
the  contrary,  these  stories  turned  out  to 
be  unfounded,  why  then,  in  that  case,  the 
sooner  the  public  mind  was  disabused  on 
the  subject  the  better ;  and  that  object 
could  in  no  better  way  be  effected  than  by 
investigating  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the 
grounds  on  which  those  statements  rested. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  something  had 
been  done  on  this  subject.  He  entertained 
towards  the  House  of  Commons  the  same 
feelings  of  respect  as  towards  their  Lord- 
ships :  he  feared,  however,  that  what  had 
been  d(. lie  in  the  other  House  of  Pailia- 
\\\^\\i  would  not  have  the  effect  thaL  was 
inttMidrfj.  Me  feared  thai  instead  of  doing 
at  ay  wirli  the  imputations  cast  upon  the 
I'oor-luw    Act  those   proceedings   would 


rather  tend  to  keep  them  up.  The  Hovie 
of  Commons  had  appointed  a  Comtnittce 
to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  ibis  Act, 
but  he  believed  that  Committee  had  dooe 
no  more  than  make  a  report  of  th^  evi- 
dence. That  Committee  bad  beea  ap- 
pointed in  the  last  Session  of  Parliameot, 
and  had  been  renewed  in  the  preaent 
Session.  There  had  already  six  deliveriea 
of  papers  taken  place,  which  had  been 
communicated  to  their  Lordshipi;  but 
these  papers  contained  nothing  but  the 
evidence  of  the  Poor-law  Commissionen. 
He  did  not  doubt  but  that  they  gave  much 
useful  and  valuable  information  with 
respect  to  the  mode  in  which  they  had 
proceeded  to  establish  unions^  and  to  carry 
the  Bill  into  operation ;  but  though  this 
information  might  be  very  valuable  in 
itself,  he  did  not  think,  that  that  waa  the 
way  to  get  rid  of  the  imputationa  againat 
the  working  of  the  Poor-law.  The  whole 
question  was  comprised  within  a  very 
small  compass.  Were  those  storiea  of 
neglect  true,  or  were  they  false  ?  It  mp« 
peared  to  him  that  the  first  thing  that 
ought  to  be  inquired  into,  was  whether 
these  statements  were  true^  or  whether 
they  were  false.  He  was  sure  that  the 
immediate  publication  of  the  evidence,  if 
the  charges  were  unfounded,  would  have 
the  effect  of  removing  any  injurioua  im- 
pressions that  were  entertained  on  this  sub- 
ject by  a  great  part  of  the  public*  HaTing 
stated  these  cases,  he  would  now  proceed 
to  mention  other  cases,  in  which  he  did  not 
think  the  working  of  the  Poor- law  waa  alto- 
gether satisfactory, and  with  respect  to  which 
cases  he  thought  it  desirable  that  aomealter- 
ation  should  be  made  in  that  inlerpreta- 
tion  of  the  Act  under  which  the  Commia- 
sioners  acted.  The  first  cases  to  which  he 
should  allude,  were  those  of  the  Bridge- 
water  Union.  A  certain  gentlemao»  named 
Bowen,  had  written  a  pamphlet,  and  had 
published  several  letters  on  the  subject  in 
the  Times  newspaper.  He  must,  however* 
say  that  Mr.  Bowen  appeared  to  him  to 
have  made  out  too  good  a  case  for  him- 
self. In  his  published  statements  he 
showed  too  great  an  extent  of  mal- 
administration— he  proved  too  much,  aa 
was  generally  the  case  with  enthusiaata, 
who,  when  they  had  a  case  to  make  out, 
generally  went  beyond  the  mark,  and  by 
so  doing  tl)rew  suspicion  over  all  their 
views  and  conclusions.  The  Commia- 
sioners  had  ordered  an  inquiry,  and  when 
the  rest^lt  of  that  inquiry  abound  be  madf 
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known,  Ihey  would  be  best  able  to  form  a 
judgment ;  but  from  what  was  stated,  if 
those  statements  proved  to  be  well  founded, 
it  would  appear  that  with  respect  to  the 
Bridgewater  Union,there  was  a  good  deal  of 
blame  to  be  attached  to  the  conduct  pur- 
sued by  it.  "When  these  papers  should  be 
produced,  he  should  think  it  his  duty  to 
move  their  Lordships  for  a  Committee  to 
inquire  into  all  those  transactions  to  which 
they  referred.  Some  of  the  circumstances 
with  respect  to  this  union,  even  on  the 
showing  of  the  Commissioners  themselves, 
were  not  satisfactory.  The  principal 
charge  was  with  respect  to  the  dietary, 
and  the  continuance  of  that  dietary,  with- 
out any  alteration  whatever  after  sickness 
had  commenced.  There  was  also  another 
charge  with  respect  to  a  change  made  in 
the  medical  officers,  and  the  placing  per- 
sons of  an  improper  description  in  their 
room.  The  next  case  to  which  he  should 
call  the  attention  of  their  Lordships,  oc- 
curred in  a  parish  in  the  county  of  Berks, 
in  the  Union  of  Hungerford.  This  was 
a  case  that  was  by  no  means  free  from 
blame.  It  appears  that  in  this  union  an 
able-bodied  labourer  with  seven  children, 
applied  to  the  parish  for  relief,  the  eldest 
of  his  children  only  thirteen  years  old. 
There  was  none  of  the  family,  except  the 
father,  able  to  earn  anything  towards  the 
support  of  the  family,  and  his 'earnings 
amounted  to  eight  shillings  a  week,  a  sum 
which  was  quite  insufficient  for  the  support 
of  a  man  and  his  wife  and  seven  children. 
He  applied  to  the  workhouse  to  relieve  him  of 
thesupportofsome  of  his  younger  children, 
but  the  guardians  refused  to  do  so,  stating 
that  they  had  no  power.  The  guardians 
then  wrote  to  the  Commissioners,  stating 
and  urging  that  the  young  females  of  the 
family  might  be  taken  into  the  workhouse, 
so  as  to  enable  the  remainder  of  the  family 
to  live  by  the  earnings  of  the  father.  But 
this  the  Commissioners  refused  to  comply 
with,  stating  that  it  would  be  a  grant  in 
aid  of  wages.  They  stated  that^  from  the 
circumstances  submitted  to  them,  it  would 
appear  that  they  were  called  upon  to 
sanction  a  recurrence  to  ihe  exploded 
system  of  granting  relief  in  aid  of  wages, 
and  which  was,  however,  a  practice  cal- 
culated to  have  the  worst  possible  effect 
on  those  who  received  relief,  and  the 
Commissioners  stated  that,  .receiving  a 
part  of  a  family  into  the  workhouse  with- 
out receiving  the  whole,  was  a  grant  in 
^ii  Qf  wage9t  aod  tt^ey  stated  (hfit  they 


could  not  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
board  of  guardians.  It  appeared,  then, 
that  the  request  of  this  individual  to  have 
part  of  his  family  admitted  into  the  work- 
house was  refused.  He  knew  that  the 
notion  prevailed,  that  the  only  way  to  pre- 
vent relief  being  improperly  administered^ 
was  to  make  destitution  the  test  of  relief. 
But  what  further  test  did  they  require  than 
to  show  that  a  man  was  in  a  state  of  dis- 
tress to  this  amount,  that  all  that  he  could 
earn  was  insufficient  for  the  support  of 
his  family  ?  He  thought  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  ciiscretion  allowed,  and  that  when 
a  person  was  shown  to  be  unable  to  sup« 
port  his  family,  he  ought  to  be  assisted  in 
doing  so.  Were  they  to  be  told,  that  in 
such  a  case  as  this  they  were  to  be  pre- 
cluded from  giving  relief  to  a  person  in 
this  situation — placed  in  this  state  of  dis- 
tress by  no  misconduct  of  his  own,  and 
by  circumstances  which  he  could  not 
avoid  ?  If  there  was  not  some  discretion 
allowed  in  cases  of  this  kind,  their  law 
would  be  likely  to  break  down,  however 
good  it  might  be  in  other  respects*  Now, 
with  respect  to  the  improvident  marriagea, 
it  was  understood  at  the  time  the  law 
passed  that  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  no 
relief  could  be  given  out  of  the  workhoose 
to  persons  who  had  contracted  improvident 
marriages,  because  they  were  only  suffer- 
ing distress  which  was  the  consequence 
of  their  own  imprudence.  But  peraons 
who  married  before  this  law,  and  who 
were  suffering  distress  to  an  extent  that 
gave  them  a  claim  to  relief,  ought  not  to 
be  punished  by  the  operation  of  what  ii| 
their  case  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
an  ex  post  facia  law.  He  certainly  ad- 
mitted that  one  argument  urged  in  favour 
of  the  law  was,  that  it  was  to  put  an  end 
to  out-doQr  relief,  and  that  the  work* 
house  was  to  be  made  the  test  of  destitu- 
tion ;  but  the  Act  was  so  rigorously  carried 
into  operation,  that  out-door  relief  was 
refused  in  all  cases  whatever.  If  he 
thought  there  was  to  be  no  discretion 
allowed  in  extreme  cases — if  he  thought 
that  the  powers  given  to  the  Commis. 
sioners,  were  in  all  cases  to  be  imperative 
with  respect  to  out-door  relief— nothing 
would  have  ever  made  him  give  his  con- 
sent to  the  Act.  He  thought  in  this 
respect  that  certain  parts  of  the  law 
ought  to  be  altered.  He  thought,  that 
in  certain  cases  a  discretion  ougfht  to  be 
left  with  the  board  of  guardians,  which 
they  #boi9i4  eiiercise  pn  Ih^ir  own  fitpoii* 
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sibilily,  if  they  thought  proper  in  extreme 
cases ;  that  the  powers  of  the  board  of 
guardians  ought  not  to  be  imperative,  and 
that  they  should  not  be  forced  to  draw  the 
string  so  tight  as  to  render  the  working 
of  the  Act  a  cause  of  discontent.  He 
had  trespassed  longer  tipon  their  Lord- 
ships' attention  than  he  had  originally 
intended,  but  it  was  a  subject  on  which 
he  felt  most  anxious  that  all  doubt  and 
ni'srepresentation  should  be  fully  cleared 
up.  He  had  never  disguised  either  in  that 
House  or  elsewhere,  that  he  had  supported 
the  Poor-law  Amendment  Bill  when  it  was 
in  that  House.  He  had  never  disguised 
his  opinion,  that  the  evils  of  the  old  Poor- 
law,  particularly  in  the  south  of  England, 
were  enormous,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
that  the  old  system  should  be  superseded 
by  some  wise  and  comprehensive  and  at 
the  same  time  stringent  law.  They  had 
now  had  four  years'  experience  of  the 
working  of  that  law,  and  he  thought  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  those  whose  experience 
enabled  them  to  point  out  the  defects  in 
the  operation  of  this  law,  to  come  forward 
and  give  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
administer  this  Act,  an  opportunity  of 
showing  what  were  its  defects,  and  not 
only  the  Commissioners,  but  Parliament, 
in  order  that  whatever  defects  were  as- 
certained to  exist,  might  be  remedied. 
For  these  reasons  he  moved  for  these 
papers,  and  when  they  should  be  pro- 
duced, it  was  his  intention  to  move  for 
a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  these  cases.  It 
was  not  his  intention  to  move  for  any 
general  inquiry,  or  to  go  beyond  the  cases 
referred  to  in  the  notice  which  he  had 
eiven.  In  his  opinion,  the  case,  between 
the  supporters  and  promoters  of  the  present 
Poor-law,  and  those  who  resisted  it,  lay 
in  the  proof  of  falsehood  of  the  statements 
which  had  been  brought  forward.  Their 
Lordships  would  now  be  afforded  the  op- 
portunity of  ascertaining  the  truth  or  the 
groundlessness  of  those  statements.  He  was 
sure  that  his  noble  Friend  (Earl  Stanhope) 
would  not  refuse  to  their  Lordships  the 
information  which  he  had  refused  to  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  begged  to  move  for  the 
production  of  the  following  papers : — Copy 
of  the  correspondence  between  the  guar- 
dians of  the  Bourne  Poor  Union  and  Ge- 
neral Johnson,  in  February,  1838,  rela- 
tive to  the  statement  made  by  that  officer 
at  a  public   meeting  at  the  Crown  and 


Anchor  Tavern ;  also  copy  of  a  letter  frokn 
the  Secretary  of  the  Poor-law  Cotamiui- 
oners  to  the  Rev.  O.  S.  Bull,  respectlnta^ 
certain  passages  contained  in  a  speecn 
delivered  by  him  at  a  public  meetiiis 
at  Bradford,  in  the  month  of  Febrnafv 
last,  together  with  the  answer  to  such 
letter,  if  any  has  been  received;  also 
copies  of  the  correspondence  between  Earl 
Stanhope  and  the  Poor-law  Commissionerey 
in  the  month  of  January  last,  respecting^ 
a  statement  of  the  cases  of  several  poor 
persons  who  had  suffered  under  the  Poor- 
law  Amendment  Act ;  also  copy  of  a  letter 
to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  frono  the 
minister,  overseers,  and  rate-payers  of 
Shalbourne,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  re- 
specting relief  to  large  families,  by  the 
admission  of  apart  of  such  families  to  the 
Hungerford  Union  poor-house,  together 
with  their  answer  thereto,  dated  the  3rd 
of  March,  1838;  and  also  copy  of  any 
correspondence  which  may  have  tnktn 
place  between  the  Poor-law  Gomttiit- 
sioners  and  any  person  whatever  respecting 
the  insufficiency  of  the  dietary  in  the 
Bridgewater  Union  poor-house,  or  in  eon- 
sequence  of  any  alleged  improper  condtict 
upon  the  part  of  the  guardians  or  sut^geon 
of  that  union  in  the  treatment  of  the  poor 
thereof. 

Viscount  Melbourne  observed,  that  his 
noble  Friend  certainly  appeared  to  hith  to 
have  succeeded,  after  all,  in  making  pttt 
merely  a  half-and-half  sort  of  a  case.  Hhi 
speech  was  somewhat  of  a  piebald  nature : 
expressing  sometimes  approbatioD,  some* 
times  censure ;  sometimes  looking  north-* 
wards,  and  sometimes  southerns;  in 
short,  it  was  a  speech  having  diflerent 
aspects  and  different  views  with  res{tect  to 
the  very  important  measure  that  hm  been 
brought  before  their  Lordships  on  the 
present  occasion.  It  was  not  his  intentiott 
at  this  moment  to  go  into  the  merits  of  this 
great  question.  The  new  poor-law  had 
already  been  discussed  in  their  LordshipiT 
House  at  very  great  length;  he  shbaM 
not,  therefore,  detain  their  Lordships  bf 
entering  very  generally  into  a  defence  of 
that  measure,  or  into  a  refutation  of  the 
general  arguments  that  were  ureed  agafaist 
it.  He  would  only  say  generally  tmt,  in 
his  opinion,  this  matter,  as  all  qnestioitB 
more  or  less  were,  was  too  much  aigaed 
without  reference  to  the  state  of  thingi 
which  had  existed  before  its  enactmeiltfe 
This  matter  was  always  argued  as  if  the 
state  of  things  before  was  perfeetlj  pfOpM 
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and  right — as  if  the  poor  were  in  a  condi- 
tion of  complete  happiness— as  if  an  over- 
seer, before  the  passing  of  this  law,  was 
a   person   never  supposed    to    be   harsh, 
violent,  rough,  or  disagreeable  in  his  de- 
portment— ^for  great  objections  were  taken 
the  other  night  against  the  deportment  of 
the  guardians  towards  those  who  applied 
for  relief — and  as  if  the  overseer  heretofore 
was  also  a   person  of  the  best  and  most 
tender  feelings,  one  who  was  ever  ready  to 
pay  the  utmost  attention  to  the  pauper, 
and    under   whose  sway   none  of    those 
grievances  took  place  that  now  operated  so 
oppressively  on  the  poor.     But  so  far  from 
believing  this  to  be  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  he  was  certain  that  if  tlie  old  system 
had  been  scrutinized  as  the  present  system 
had  been,  that  if  the  former  system  had 
been  examined  into  with  anything  like  the 
rigid  examination  which   the  new  system 
had  undergone,  it  would  have  been  found 
that  the  infTiction  of  misery  was  a  thousand 
times  greater  under  the  old  poor-law  than 
was  experienced  under  the  new.     Cases, 
indeed,  were  often  brought  forward  during 
the  existence  of  the  old  system,  and  often 
underwent  the  censure  of  courts  of  justice. 
He  was,  he  would  repeat,  perfectly  certain 
that  if  the  old  system  were  subjected  to 
anything  like  the  same  strict  examination 
applied  to  the  new,  all  the  defects  sup- 
posed to  exist  at  present  would  have  been 
found  to  exist  under  the  old  in  a  tenfold 
degree.     His  noble  Friend  (Lord  Wharn- 
cliflPe)  had  said,  that  though  no  case  had 
been  substantiated  against  the  Commis- 
sioners, or  against  the  law,  or  against  those 
who  had   the  local  administration  of  it, 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  Commissioners 
had  been  guilty  of  great  imprudence  in 
introducing  the  new  law  into  that  part  of 
the  country  with  which  he  (Lord  Wharn- 
clifTe)  was  most  particularly  acquainted. 
His  noble  Friend  had  also  said,  and  very 
truly  said,  that  very  violent  language  had 
been   used   in  that  part  of  the   country 
against  the  new  law  and  the  administrators 
of  it,  and  he  had  expressed  his  assent  to 
the  observations  made  by  a  noble  Earl  the 
other  night,  that  the  Government  ought 
to  prosecute  those  who  were  guilty  of 
uttering  such  language;  that  they  owed 
it  to  the  poor-law  itself,  and  to  the  Com- 
missioners  who   administered   it,   not  to 
suffer    such    language    to    pass  without 
making  it  the  subject  of  severe  animadver- 
sion.    Now,  he  must  own  that  great  dis- 
cretion was  required  to  be  exercised  in 


such  matters  as  this.     Within  the  last  six 
or  seven  years  there  had  been  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  upon  the  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion of  instituting  this  kind  of  prosecu« 
tion ;  and  he  confessed  that  there  was  not 
very  great  encouragement  given  to  parties 
to  enter  upon  these  prosecutions.     There 
was  great  difficulty  to  be  encountered.  An 
individual  who  went  to  the  law  of  libel  for 
redress  in  this -country  appeared  to  him  to 
put  himself  pretty  nearly  as  much  upon 
his  trial  as  those  whom  he  accused.     The 
feeling  which  first  arose  upon  these  matters 
would  at  the  time  of  trial  be  passed :  the 
words  themselves  that  were  complained  of 
were  very  likely,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
produce  a  stronger  impression  than  they 
ought  to  do,  and  when  they  came  to  be 
considered    afterwards    they  would   very 
probably  not  be   found  very  formidable^ 
and  when  they  came  to  be  discussed  and 
palliated  by  counsel,  they  would  possibly 
be  found  susceptible  of  great  mitigation. 
This  he  felt  strongly,  partly  from  his  own 
experience,  and  partly  from  the  observa^ 
tions  of  others,  how  extremely  prone  every 
man  in  this  country  (and  he  supposed  in 
every  other  country)  was,  to  palliate  and 
excuse  the  most  indiscreet,   the  most  in<- 
temperate,   the   most  violent,    the  roost 
inflammable  language,    provided   it  had 
been  uttered  by  those  whom  he  considered 
to  belong  to  his  own  party,  and  in  support 
of  those  political  opinions  to  which  he 
himself  was  attached.     He  had  always 
found   that,  however  strong  the  feeling 
might  be  in  favour  of  prosecuting  persons 
for  using  intemperate  language,  yet  when 
the  parties  really  came  to  be  tried,  those 
who  instituted  the  prosecution  were  not  so 
very  warmly  and  energetically  supported 
even  by  those  who  had  recommended  it* 
Therefore  a  prosecution  of  this  description 
was  a  matter  of  prudence,  of  consideration, 
and  of  expediency.     At  the  same  timei 
admitting,  as  he  unquestionably  did,  the 
violence  of  this  language,  he  confessed  he 
was  surprised  that  it  had  not  deterred  his 
noble  Friend  opposite  from  concurring  and 
acting  with  those  who  had  employed  it 
However,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  not  have 
been  prudent  (from  causes  which  he  wonld 
not   go   into   any  further  now — perhaps, 
indeed,  he  had  already  gone  too  far)  to 
have  instituted  a  prosecution  against  the 
parties  for  the  uttering  of  that  language* 
But  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Whamcliffe) 
had  said,  that  the  Commissioners  should 
not  haye  introduced  the  new  law  into  th^ 
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district  in  which  this  excitation  and  vio- 
lence prevailed.    Whether  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  Commissioners  was  the  most 
prudent  or  not,  he  would  not  stop  to 
inquire^  but  he  begged  to  observe,  that 
that  was  not  the  only  part  of  the  coun- 
try  in   which  excitement    and    violence 
against  the    new   poor-law  had   existed. 
There    had    been    much   prejudice    and 
hostility  entertained   against   the  law   in 
the  south  of  England ;  but  when  the  as- 
sistant-commissioners had  gone  down  and 
explained  the  law  to  the  people,  that  pre- 
judice and  hostility  gave  way  ;  peace  and 
tranquillity,  and  a  fair  acceptation  of  the 
law,  had  succeeded  the  violent  opposition 
that  was  first  entertained  against  it ;  %ind 
why  should  not  the  Commissioners  have 
expected  that  this  also  would  have  been 
the  case  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
particularly  among  a  population  which  his 
noble  Friend  had  described  to  be  so  intelli- 
gent and  so  superior  as  the  population  of 
the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire  ?     Why  the 
Commissioners  should  not  have  expected 
that  their  arguments  would  have  worked 
with  equal  effect  upon  the  excellent  under- 
standing of  that  population,   and    upon 
those  pure  and  warm  feelings  which  his 
noble  Friend  had  said  actuated  the  people 
there,  as  well  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
country,  he  could  not  understand.     But, 
then,  his  noble  Friend  had  said,  that  the 
act  of  Parliament  of  last  year  was  a  bung- 
ling piece  of  legislation,  which  made  the 
Poor-law  Unions  necessarily  the  registry 
of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.     If,  in- 
deed, it  were  so,  then  it  was  a  piece  of  le- 
gislation that    proceeded    from  his  noble 
Friend's  side  of  the   House.     The  Regis- 
tration  Bill   did    not  come  up  from  the 
liouseof  Commons  with  that  provision  in  it. 
That  provision  was  introduced  by  a  noble 
Lord  not  now  in  the  House,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  ;  he  introduced  that  "  bungling" 
piece  of  legislation,  and  it  was  adopted  by 
those  who  introduced  the  Bill.    But  he  did 
not  think,  under  the  circumstances,  that 
that  was  so  bungling  a  provision,  because 
that  was  an  act,  not  of  last  year  (as  his 
noble  Friend  had  stated),  but  of  the  Ses- 
sion before  last,  and  the  Bill  was  intro- 
duced previously  to  there  being  this  ex- 
citement and  violence  in  opposition  to  the 
new  poor-law,  and  when   there  was  every 
prospect  of  the  whole  country  being  formed 
into   unions   in   a   short   period   of  time. 
There  was  then  no  opposition  to  the  bill  in 
any  part  of  the  coqntry,  and  there  was  every 


reason    to    believe    that  the    proposition 
would  be  carried  into  effect,  and  that  the 
persons  belonging  to  the  unions  would  be 
found  capable  of  accepting  the  office  of 
registrars  throughout  the  country.     With 
respect   to   the  observations  of  his  noble 
Friend    upon  the  correspondence  moved 
for,  he  certainly  concurred  in  them.     Of 
course  he  could  not  have  any  objection  to 
the  production  of  that  correspondence,  nor 
of  the  papers  for  which  his  noble  Friend 
had    likewise  moved.     When   his    noble 
Friend  should  have  obtained  the  papers  in 
the  Bridgewater  case,  it  would  be  for  bim 
to  proceed  as  he  might  think  proper.     It 
was  a  case   which  had  i«n  a  g.^eat  degree 
originated  in  a  dispute  between  the  board 
of    guardians    and   the   medical   men   of 
Bridgewater,  and  it  entirely  depended  upon 
the    truth    of  the   circumstances    alleged 
upon  one  side  and  the  other.     With  re- 
spect to  the  Hungerford  Union  case,  he 
(Viscount  Melbourne)  had  no  objection  to 
the  production  of  the  papers  relating  to  it; 
but  that  was  a  case  in  which  the  facts 
were  clear  and  easy  to  be  understood,  and 
he  certainly  could  not  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Commissioners  as  his  noble   Friend. 
It  was  a  case  which  involved  one  of  the 
main  principles  of  the   Poor-law  Bill.     It 
involved  the  question  of  out-door  relief; 
it  involved  the  question  of  making  up  the 
wages  of  the   labourer  out  of  the  poor* 
rates.     That  appeared  very  distinctly  to  be 
the  fact  upon  the  face  of  the  papers  to 
which  his  noble  Friend  had  referred.     The 
case  was  this :    the  guardians  complained 
that   an   able-bodied    man   with   a   large 
family   having  asked    for   relief  for  one 
child,  they  told  him  that  they  could  not 
give  him  relief  for  one  child,  but  that  if 
he  would  come  with  all  his  family  into  the 
workhouse  he  might  be   relieved    there. 
The  guardians  objected  to  the  restriction 
thus  imposed  upon  them,  because  it  sub* 
jected  the  union  to  a  much  greater  expense 
in  having  to  maintain  a  man  with  a  large 
family,  than  it  would  have  been  subjected 
to  if  the  guardians  had  been  at  liberty  to 
have  taken  one  of  the  children  into  the 
house,  and  left  the  man  out  to  struggle 
and  work  for  the  rest.    The  guardians  put 
the  case  upon   the  ground  of  economy. 
But  then  they  went  on  to  state  that  there 
were  several  other  poor  and  large  families 
in  the  union,  two  or  three  of  whom  they 
should  like  to  have  relieved  in   the  same 
manner.    Now  it  was  perfectly  true  ikm 
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by  the  union  having  taken  this  poor  man 
and  the  whole  of  his  family  into  the  work- 
house, the  expense  of  supporting  many  of 
the  other  poor  families  had  been  saved,  be- 
cause the  other  families  would  rather 
forego  relief  altogether  than  go  into  the 
workhouse.  But  the  moment  that  any 
one  of  the  children  of  this  poor  man*s 
family  had  been  taken  and  supported  by 
the  union — the  rest  being  lefl  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  father — there  would  have 
been  applications  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
families  in  the  union.  The  real  question, 
therefore,  resolved  itself  into  this:  whether 
or  not  the  old  system  was  to  be  revived — 
for  if  one  child  of  a  family  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  workhouse,  that  would  in 
effect  be  making  up  wages  from  the  poor- 
rates — and  by  admitting  wages  to  be  made 
up  from  the  rates  they  would  undoubtedly 
prevent  the  farmer  from  raising  the  rate  of 
wagesyfor  he  never  would  raise  them  whilst 
he  could  pay  part  of  them  out  of  funds  to 
which  other  persons  contributed.  There- 
fore^ in  his  opinion,  it  was  quite  clear  that 
it  was  a  wise  thing  on  the  part  of  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  to  direct  the  guardians 
of  the  Hungerford  Union  to  hold  strictly 
to  the  rule  which  they  had  prescribed  to 
them  ;  and  he  should  like  to  know  how 
those  Commissioners  could  have  acted 
otherwise.  There  should  certainly  be 
every  regard  paid  to  the  feelings  of  those 
who  required  relief,  but  he  would  contend 
that  it  was  better  for  the  poor  families 
themselves  who,  were  under  some  degree 
of  privation  and  suffering,  and  even  living 
worse  than  they  would  in  the  workhouse, 
that  they  should  struggle  through  difficult 
times  and  hard  circumstances  rather  than 
throw  themselves  upon  the  parish  for  re- 
lief. The  Poor-law  Commissioners  were 
therefore  perfectly  right  in  directing  an 
adherence  to  the  rule  in  question  ;  and  he 
should  like  to  be  informed  whether,  from 
experience,  that  rule  had  not  contributed 
to  the  benefit  of  that  union  in  general,  and 
particularly  to  the  advantage  of  the  poor 
themselves  ?  The  noble  Viscount  con- 
cluded by  repeating  that  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  production  of  the  papers. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  said,  that  if  the 
Commissioners  had  acceded  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  board  of  guardians  in  the 
Hungerford  Union,  they  would  have  acted 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  great  principle 
of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act,  one  of 
the  main  objects  of  which  was  to  put  an 
^nd  to  the  system  of  out*door  relief.  The 


noble  Earl  contended,  that  wherever  the 
regulation  of  the  Commissioners  had  been 
introduced,  most  beneficial  effects  had  been 
produced  in  the  characters  and  circum- 
stances of  the  poor  themselves,  it  had 
operated  in  the  way  of  making  the  farmers 
raise  the  rate  of  wages.  The  system  had 
worked  equally  well  for  the  farmers.  The 
labourers  no  longer  required  to  be  watched 
in  order  that  they  might  perform  their 
work.  The  master  had  a  confidence  in 
the  industry  of  an  independent  labourer, 
which  he  could  never  feel  towards  a  man 
whose  wages  were  partly  made  up  out  of 
the  poor-rates.  Formerly  no  part  of 
England  was  more  pauperised  or  disor- 
ganised than  the  counties  of  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk  ;  yet  it  had  been  alleged  that  the 
farmers  of  those  counties  were  about  the 
best  farmeis  in  the  kin^irdom ;  men  of  the 
greatest  capital  and  the  greatest  intelli- 
gence, ana  who  altogether  understood 
their  business  well.  Now,  in  these  two 
counties  there  was  not  a  single  board  of 
guardians  on  whom  the  Poor-law  Com- 
missioners had  enforced  their  rule,  and  yet 
there  was  not  a  sine;le  board  who  had  not 
adopted  it  of  their  own  accord  ;  and  what 
had  been  the  result  ?  In  one  of  the  unions 
(he  forgot  the  name)  during  the  winter 
before  last,  there  were  out  of  work  1^260 
and  odd  able-bodied  paupers;  in  the 
course  of  the  last  winter  there  were  only 
eighty-one  labourers  out  of  work  in  that 
union.  In  another  union,  during  the 
winter  before  last,  there  were  upwards  of 
900  persons  out  of  woik  while  in  the  last 
winter  there  were  only  sixty  out  of  work. 
With  this  experience  he  could  not  help 
hoping  that  his  noble  Friend  opposite 
would  think  twice  about  it  before  he  deci- 
ded against  the  propriety  of  enforcing  this 
rule  of  the  Commissiuners.  There  was  one 
reason  for  not  giving  able-bodied  men,  who 
were  not  paupers  but  good  labourers,  relief 
in  the  way  suggested  by  the  board  uf 
guardians  of  the  Hungerford  Union.  He 
would  put  that  reason  in  the  language  of 
a  person  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  in- 
troduce the  new  system  ;  he  meant  the 
rev.  Mr.  Whateley,  the  rector  of  Cook- 
ham,  who  said — '*  1  always  refuse  a  good 
and  industrious  man  relief,  because  I 
know  he  is  a  man  of  good  character,  and 
I  will  not  do  him  the  injury  of  making  him 
a  pauper."  It  had  been  argued  that  a 
man  of  good  character  ought  not  to  be 
refused  relief  ;  but  a  man  of  good  charap- 
ter  was  always  sure  to  be  supported  by  bii 
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wages.  If  relief,  therefore,  were  granted 
at  all  in  the  way  proposed,  let  it  be  given 
to  men  of  bad  characler  who  would  have 
no  one  to  feel  for  or  sympathise  with  them. 
What  was  the  ground  on  which  relief  was 
given  out  of  the  poor-rates?  Not  on  ac- 
count of  character,  but  on  account  of  des- 
titution. But  an  able-bodied,  industrious 
man  was  not  in  a  state  of  destitution,  for 
be  maintained  himself  by  his  industry  -, 
his  very  character,  therefore,  disquali6ed 
him  from  receiving  relief  in  the  manner 
proposed  by  the  board  of  guardians  of  the 
llungcrford  Union.  Upon  every  ground 
he  approved  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  in  every  instance  he 
hoped  they  would  be  strictly  adhered  to. 
A  noble  and  learned  T^rd  stated  the  other 
evening  that  there  had  been  a  prodigious 
increase  of  crime,  which  he  attributed 
entirely  to  the  operation  of  the  new  Poor- 
law  Bill.  He  (Lord  Radnor)  held  in  his 
hand  a  copy  of  the  criminal  returns  for  the 
last  year,  and  if  anything  could  be  less 
conclusive  than  another  of  the  increase  of 
crime  as  owing  to  the  operation  of  the 
Poor-law  Bill,  it  was  to  be  found  in  those 
returns.  It  was  true,  that  in  some  counties 
crime  had  increased,  but  it  was  remarkable 
that  in  every  one  of  the  counties  in  which 
the  new  law  had  been  extensively  carried 
into  effect, crime,  instead  of  increasing,  had 
materially  decreased.  In  the  county  of 
Bedford  it  had  decreased  twenty-four  per 
ceat.,  and  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cam- 
bridge, where  the  operation  of  the  new 
law  had  become  general,  it  had  decreased 
at  least  seven  per  cent.  The  returns, 
moreover,  showed  that  the  great  mass  of 
crime  was  of  a  nature  not  likely  to  be 
committed  by  persons  suffering  under  the 
operation  of  the  new  Poor-law  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  JVinchilsea  entirely  differed 
from  the  noble  Earl,  who  said,  that  charac- 
ter ought  not  to  be  considered  in  granting 
relief.  One  of  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  support  the  new  Poor-law  was,  that 
it  would  tend  to  improve  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  the  peasantry.  But  if  the  noble 
EarFs  doctrine  should  be  geneially  acted 
on,  the  agricultural  labourer  would  6nd, 
that  good  character  was  in  no  way  advan- 
tageous to  him  ;  for  the  profligate  and 
improvident  would  then  be  equally  objects 
of  charity  and  benevolence  with  the  indus- 
trious and  unfortunate.  If  he  had  thought 
that  the  new  Poor-law  would  entirely 
exclude  out-door  relief,  he  never  would 
have  given  it  his  support.  But  he  asserted,  | 


that  the  Act  as  passed  did  not  prohibit 
out-door  relief,  for  it  contained  u  clause 
providing  that,  incase  of  urgent  necessity, 
the  guardians  should  have  the  power  of 
giving  out- door  relief.  Could  there  be  a 
case  of  more  urgent  necessity,  he  should  like 
to  know,  than  that  of  an  honest  and  indus- 
trious labourer, who  could  notprovide  bread 
for  his  family  ?  In  the  Shal bourne  case,  it 
appeared  that  the  sum  of  8s.  6d.  given  to 
the  labourer  was  the  general  price  of  the 
district.  Now  he  put  it  to  their  Lordships 
whether  this  rule  ought  to  be  acted  upon  ; 
that,  in  order  to  obtain  relief,  the  labouring 
man  must  go  with  all  his  family  into  the 
workhouse.  There  was  scarcely  a  parish 
in  the  kingdom  where  there  was  not  some 
man  of  good  character,  struggling  againit 
difficulties,  in  order  to  provide  support  for 
a  numerous  family,  which  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  do  without  some  occasional 
aid  from  the  parish.  He  thought  that 
with  regard  to  relief  each  case  ought  to 
stand  on  its  own  merits,  and  he  hoped  he 
never  should  see  the  day  when  character 
as  well  as  destitution  would  not  be  taken 
into  consideration.  He  maintained,  that 
by  giving  to  the  guardians  of  the  poor  the 
power  of  deciding  in  what  cases  out-door 
relief  should  be  supplied,  no  danger 
would  be  incurred  of  reverting  to  the  oM 
system  of  paying  wages  out  of  the  poor- 
rates,  for  each  case  would  be  con* 
sidered  on  its  own  merits,  and  from  the 
parental  feeling  which  characterised  the 
labouring  classes  of  the  country,  their 
Lordships  might  be  assured  that  nohoncit 
labourer  would  part  with  his  child,  and 
allow  it  to  be  reared  in  the  workhouse, 
except  under  circumstances  of  absolate 
necessity.  He  felt  bound  to  bear  this 
testimony  to  the  character  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  for  he  was  sure  they  regarded 
their  offspring  with  as  much  affection  is 
their  Lordships  did  theirs.  He,  therefore, 
trusted  that  some  discretionary  power, 
with  regard  to  out-door  relief,  would  be 
allowed  the  guardians. 

Lord  Falkland  thought,  that  no  good 
case  had  been  made  out  against  the  new 
Poor-law.  There  was  no  doubt,  that  the 
lower  orders  in  the  north  of  England  were 
much  better  off,  and  less  exposed  to  the 
pressure  of  want  than  they  were  in  die 
south;  but  this,  he  thought,  proceeded 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  not  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  administration  of  die 
old  Poor-law.  In  the  first  place,  employ- 
ment was  more  easily  obtained;  then  egsn 
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wages  were  higher  ;  and  in  the  part  where 
he  occasionally  resided,  it  was  owing  to 
the  thinness  of  the  popiilatioD,  and  tlie 
consequent  ease  of  settling  the  parish  af- 
fairs. But  where  distress  had  been  for- 
merly felt,  much  had  been  overcome  by 
the  introduction  of  the  new  Poor-law,  and 
he  hoped,  that,  eventually,  it  would  be  es- 
tablished, and  properly  carried  out  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom.  He  could,  if  it  were 
necessary,  state  cases  that  would  convince 
the  noble  Lord  himself,  of  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  the  new  Poor-law.  Every  ob- 
jection which  had  been  hitherto  made 
against  it,  had  been  taken  up,  and  gene- 
rally speaking,  pretty  fairly  refuted  ;  and 
he  hoped,  that  if  the  papers  which  had 
been  moved  for,  were  found  on  being 
produced  to  be  unsatisfactory,  the  noble 
Lord  would  move  for  a  Committee,  and 
that  it  would  be  granted,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  inquiry  into  the  working  of  this 
measure;  and  he  thought,  that  Parliament 
would  then  be  satisfied  of  its  beneficial 
effects.  There  was  one  objection  which 
had  been  made  to  it  in  Yorkshire,  relating 
to  the  economical  part  of  the  arrange- 
ments. It  had  been  said  elsewhere,  that 
the  saving  by  this  law,  was  not  so  great 
in  reality,  as  it  appeared  ;  and  when  other 
expenses,  which  were  formerly  paid  out  of 
the  Poor-rates  were  deducted,  that  the 
saving  would  be  reduced  to  almost  no- 
thing. If  that  were  right,  the  Commis- 
sioners in  the  south  of  England,  had  not 
acted  with  the  same  uniformity  as  in  the 
north  ;  for  there,  upon  their  arrival,  they 
had  summoned  the  overseers  of  the  dif- 
ferent parishes  to  attend  with  their  books, 
and  their  accounts  for  three  years  previous 
were  gone  through,  and  after  those  items 
which  had  not  been  directed  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor,  had  been  struck  out,  an 
average  was  taken.  On  this  average,  the 
demand  was  calculated  for  what  each 
parish  ought  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  poor,  and  a  very  considerable 
diminution  had  been  thus  effected.  Under 
the  old  Poor-law,  if  a  labourer,  who  re- 
ceived parish  relief  in  a  district,  and  who 
had  been  removed  to  it,  were  again  found, 
after  a  lapse  of  time,  away  from  that  dis- 
trict, he  was  liable  to  be  taken  up,  and 
prosecuted  as  a  vagrant ;  that  part  of  the 
law  still  existed,  and  in  his  opinion,  it  was 
most  unjust.  He  had,  however,  just 
received  letters  from  the  north,  by  which 
it  appeared,  that  a  board  of  guardians, 
there  connected  with  a   distant  unioD; 


having  found  it  impossible  to  remove 
paupers  to  the  workhouse,  had  endea- 
voured to  establish  a  system  of  giving 
relief  in  every  parish,  where  want  had 
overtaken  any  paupers.  He  could  bear 
testimony  to  the  guardians  in  the  part 
where  he  sometimes  resided,  having  (lone 
all  in  their  power  to  carry  out  this  Bill, 
and  though  it  had  not  yet  attained  perfec- 
tion in  the  south,  it  ad  worked  wonders; 
and  he  thought  it  extraordinary,  not  that 
the  law  was  not  more  imperfect,  but  that 
it  was  so  good  as  it  was.  If  any  altera, 
tions  were  to  be  made  in  it,  they  should 
be  adopted  only  after  a  calm  investigation 
by  the  Committee,  and  should  be  made 
all  at  once,  and  not  by  piecemeal,  so  as 
to  extend  over  a  number  of  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, and  thereby  occasion  much  con- 
fusion. 

Earl  Stanhope  concurred  entirely  in 
many  of  the  observations  which  had  been 
made  by  the. noble  Lord  (Wharncliffe), 
who  had  spoken  with  so  much  ability, 
and  he  owed  the  noble  Lord  his  sincere 
thanks  for  the  opportunity  which  he  had 
given  him,  of  which  he  was  always  de- 
sirous, and  of  which  he  now  most  gladly 
and  gratefully  availed  himself,  to  renew 
the  discussion  upon  this  subject.  He 
also  felt  obliged  to  the  noble  Lord  by  the 
course  he  had  taken,  as  it  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament,  and  of  the  people,  to 
the  allegations  contained  in  the  papers  on 
the  table;  and  that,  contrary,  perhaps,  to 
the  wish  and  design  of  the  noble  Lord, 
greater  publicity  would  consequently  be 
given  to  them,  than  they  had  already 
received.  He  could  have  wished,  how- 
ever, that  the  motion  of  his  noble  Friend 
had  been  more  extensive,  so  that  the 
Augean  stable  of  Somerset-house  might 
have  been  cleared  out,  and  that  his 
noble  Friend  had  called  for  the  produc- 
tion, not  of  the  insignificant  correspond- 
ence for  which  he  had  moved,  but  for 
all  documents  whatsoever,  which  might 
be  found  in  the  repositories  of  the  three 
dictators.  That  motion,  from  the  in- 
fluence which  the  noble  Lord  had  on 
his  side  of  the  House,  he  would  have 
been  sure  to  have  carried.  Their  Lord- 
ships would  then  have  seen  by  those 
documents,  if  produced  —  and  as  public 
documents,  that  House  had  a  right  to 
demand  them — what  representations  and 
remonstrances  had  been  made  by  the 
boards  of  guardians,  what  answers  bad 

been  given,  what  specific  cases  had  beeti 
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brought^  what  investigations  had  taken 
place,  and  what  had  been  the  result. 
They  would  have  heard^  also,  that  which 
they  ought  to  have  heard,  but  of  which 
they  were  at  that  moment  ignorant,  what 
rules,  orders,  and  regulations  had  been 
applied  to  the  several  unions,  which  had 
all  the  force  and  authority  of  positive 
statutes,  by  virtue  of  what  was  called,  and 
which  purported  to  be,  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment; but  which,  if  Parliament  had  no 
right  to  have  passed  that  measure,  would 
be  an  useless  roll  of  parchment.  As  to 
himself,  he  should  have  had  no  objection 
to  have  produced  all  his  correspondence 
on  this  subject,  if  necessary ;  for  there  was 
no  part  of  his  public  conduct  which  he 
was  ashamed  or  afraid  to  avow.  He  was 
not  only  able  and  willing  to  justify  it;  but 
he  would  also  add,  that  he  did  not  hold 
himself  accountable  to  that  House,  or  any 
of  its  Members  for  doing  his  duty,  and 
that  he  was  responsible  only  to  God,  and 
his  conscience.  With  respect  to  that  cor- 
respondence, the  '*  very  head  and  front  of 
bis  offending"  appeared  to  have  been,  that 
he  had  received  statements  from  a  corre- 
spondent of  his  own,  with  whom  he  had 
had  frequent  communications,  which  had 
been  made  to  Mr.  Oastler  at  Huddersfield, 
and  that  he  had  read  them  over  at  a  pub. 
lie  meetinfr.  They  had  not,  however, 
arraigned  the  conduct  of  individuals;  but 
the  system  under  which  they  had  acted. 
Some  time  ago,  he  had  had  occasion  to 
take  the  opinion  of  high  legal  authority 
on  a  case  in  Suffolk,  where  great  injury 
and  injustice  had  been  done  to  certain 
persons.  Tiiere  were  several  questions, 
and  their  purport  was,  whether,  under  the 
new  Poor-law,  the  guardians  had  a  right 
to  act  as  they  chose,  for  they  insisted  on 
removing  whole  families  into  poor-houses, 
at  a  great  expense,  when  they  might  be 
relieved  at  a  small  expense  out  of  them. 
[Lord  Brougham :  The  families  had  not 
been  forced  into  the  poor-house.]  He  could 
not  state  the  cases,  but  he  would  read  the 
answers  which  the  person  to  whom  he  had 
applied,  had  given  to  those  que<tions,  and 
it  was,  that  '*  he  thought  it  impossible  to 
give  a  true  legal  answer  to  them,  for  in  all 
cases  relating  to  the  new  Poor.law,  the 
Commissioners  had  complete  legislative 
authority,  and  their  orders  were  consi- 
dered as  parts  of  the  Bill.  He  had  hoped^ 
to  have  found  those  orders  in  the  Parlia- 
meut-otiFice,  but  had  not  been  successful ; 
but  their  power  was  exercised  by  orders 


for  particular  unions,  and  thus  Parliameot 
was  deprived  of  the  control  over  them, 
which  they  ought  to  possess.  He  did 
not,  however,  know  those  orders  for  the 
union  from  which  this  case  had  been  sent, 
and  he,  therefore,  could  not  say  how  fiir 
their  conduct  had  been  justifiable  or  noti'' 
The  authority  he  had  quoted,  was,  a  high 
legal  authority.  The  charge  which  he 
and  other  opponents  of  the  Bill  brought, 
was  against  those  orders— against  the  sys- 
tem which  necessarily  produced  such  in- 
jury and  injustice.  He  did  not  admit, 
with  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  oppo* 
site,  that  their  objections  rested  on  spe- 
cific cases.  His  noble  and  learned  Friend 
had  shown  a  great  and  laudable  desire  to 
obtain  an  abolition  of  slavery,  buthewonld 
ask  him,  whether  he  thought  that  slarery 
was  not  a  great  and  intolerable  evil,  even 
under  an  indulgent  and  kind  master? 
Slaves  were  not  necessarily  unhappy  or 
illtreated,  but  they  might  be  so.  His  ob- 
jections to  this  Billy  then,  coald  not  be 
answered,  even  if  no  case  of  hardship 
under  it  could  be  specified.  He  had  nb* 
stained  from  stating  to  the  House  tba 
cases  to  which  he  had  just  referred,  be» 
cause  it  was  tedious  to  those  of  their 
Lordships,  who  were  unaccustomed  to 
legal  investigations,  and  intolerable  when 
polemical  discussions  were  introduced. 
He  would  proceed  to  the  notice  whii^ 
had  been  taken  of  his  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Oastler  at  Huddersfield.  His  noblo 
Friend  was  not  aware  that  he  would  ob* 
tain  nothing,  more  by  seeing  it,  than  what 
he  already  knew,  for  those  cases  had  .been 
reported  in  The  Times,  and  their  aceumer 
therefore,  might  be  depended  on,  although 
they  had  not  been  communicated  to  the 
Commissioners  at  Somerset-house.  Tho 
system  itself  had  been  abused,  not  the 
ae:ents  of  it,  and  he  must  say,  that  persons 
of  independent  character  ought  not  to  no* 
cept  the  office  of  guardian  unless  they 
hoped  to  mitigate  the  rigours  of  this  Iaw« 
When  he  had  been  asked  to  state  these 
cases  he  had  declined  to  do  so,  following 
the  example  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Bull;  and 
he  had  refused  upon  two  grounds— -first, 
because  there  was  not  a  proper  tribunal 
before  which  the  cases  might  be  investi- 
gated. It  was  a  mockery  and  insult  to  tho 
injuries  already  heaped  on  the  laboriov^ 
classes  of  this  country,  if  persons  were  to 
be  judges  in  the  cases  brought  agdnst 
ttiem.     What    had     taken    place  in  the 
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been  made  by  Mr.  Bowen  against  the 
guardians  of  that  union  ?  What  other 
result  could  be  expected  if  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  were  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
their  own  orders  ?  As  to  bringing  it  before 
a  court  of  law,  the  inconvenience  was  well 
known;  and  if  done  at  all,  it  must  be  done 
at  the  private  expense  of  the  person  himself, 
for  he  held  combinations  of  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of  any 
prosecutions  as  illegal  and  improper.  But 
without  this,  a  sufficient  plea  might  be 
brought  by  the  defendant  in  saying,  "  We 
acted  under  the  orders  of  three  Commis- 
sioners^ and  if  we  had  not  obeyed  them, 
we  should  have  been  subject  to  fine  and 
prosecution."  In  the  second  place^  it  was 
only  just  to  the  complainants  that  their 
names  should  be  concealed  until  they  had 
received  security  from  being  punished  or 
prosecuted  for  making  a  complaint.  He 
certainly  would  not  give  the  names  of  his 
correspondents  who  communicated  in- 
formation to  him  on  the  subject  of  the 
Poor-law,  because  those  petty  tyrants  who 
acted  under  the  orders  of  those  greater 
despots  ai  Somerset-house  might  find  oc- 
casions to  oppress  them.  He  thought  it 
but  justice  to  those  individuals  that  their 
names  should  be  concealed.  Let  not  his 
noble  Friend  who  brought  forward  this 
motion  flatter  himself  with  the  idea  that, 
if  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  were  appointed, 
which  should  examine  him  on  oath  before 
it,  he  would  disclose  their  names.  He  could 
neither  feel  nor  exhibit  any  disrespect  for 
their  Lordships;  but,  fully  sensible  of  the 
duty  he  owed  to  their  Lordships,  and 
feeling  also  that  which  was  due  to  himself 
and  to  his  conscience,  he  should  decline, 
whatever  might  be  the  consequence  as 
affecting  himself,  whatever  might  be  the 
punishment  with  which  his  contumacy 
might  be  visited,  he  should  certainly  de- 
cline answering  any  questions  tending  to 
disclose  the  names  of  the  individuals 
of  whom  he  had  spoken.  He  con- 
ceived, that  there  was  no  rule  more 
valuable  or  one  which  it  was  more  incum- 
bent on  every  man  to  follow  than 
this  — that  whatever  was  communicated  in 
confidence,  either  expressed  or  implied, 
ought  never,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
be  disclosed.  Hi^  noble  Friend  admitted, 
that  tliis  New  Poor-law,  which  he  con- 
tended ought  to  be  repealed  entirely, 
recpiircd  considerable  amendments.  His 
noble  Fiiend  had  alluded  to  the  fact  of 
the  ^uardiaua  having  ^cted  upoQ  their  Qwn 


judgment  and  discretion,  although  it  were 
against  the  orders  of  the  Commissioners. 
Now,  if  his  noble  Friend  condescended  to 
accept  the  office  of  guardian,  he  was  sure 
his  noble  Friend  would  also  act  upon  that 
principle  firmly,  and  oppose  the  mandates 
he  should  receive  from  head-quarters.  He 
had  no  doubt,  whatever,  that  all  the 
charges  which  were  made  against  the  New 
Poor-law  and  its  operation,  could  be  sub- 
stantiated in  a  court  of  justice  ;  but,  whe* 
ther  or  not,  he  objected  to  the  principle  of 
the  Bill — he  objected  to  the  possibility  of 
such  acts  as  had  been  over  and  over  de- 
tailed taking  place  without  responsibility 
to  any  body  of  men.  It  was  said,  that 
those  acts  had  not  been  proved ;  but  such 
was  not  the  fact.  The  Bridgewater,  and 
other  cases  that  he  could  name,  had  been 
proved  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt. 
With  respect  to  the  cases  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Oastler,  upon  whom  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  had  made  an  attack,  they  had 
been  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  their 
having  been  brought  forward  upon  hearsay 
evidence  only  ;  but  had  they  been  dis- 
proved.^ They  had  not,  and,  until  they 
were,  he  considered  that  they  should  not 
be  rejected  as  altogether  unworthy  of  cre- 
dence. In  reference  to  what  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  he  begged  to  say  he  entirely 
concurred  with  him  in  the  very  judicious 
resolution  he  had  come  to  on  this  subject 
— namely,  entirely  to  disregard  the  intem- 
perate advice  he  received  from  others.  He 
could,  moreover,  assure  the  noble  Lord, 
that  opinions  perfectly  consistent  with  that 
resolution  would  be  found  to  pervade  the 
mountain  of  correspondence  which  he  had 
from  time  to  time  received  on  this  subject. 
So  far  as  that  point  was  concerned,  he 
should  not  at  all  object  to  lay  the  whole  of 
that  correspondence  before  the  public  ;  for 
if  any  one  could  be  found  with  sufficii  nt 
patience  to  wade  through  it,  whether  con- 
fidential or  not,  he  would  find  it  full  of 
exhortations  to  abstain  from  all  tumult- 
uous proceedings,  all^acts  of  violence^  and 
to  confine  themselves  solely  to  legal  and 
constitutional  proceedings  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  New  Poor-law.  He  had  stated 
before,  and  he  repeated,  that  it  was  a  law 
by  which  the  immoral  and  dishonest  cha- 
racter was  benefitted  at  the  expense  of  the 
better  part  of  the  community.  Such  was 
its  practical  operation,  that  a  man  of  good 
character,  actuated  by  principles  of  mo- 
rality £^ud  rectitude,  ai^d  who,  v\o\  wishing, 
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even  in  the  extremity  of  his  distress  and 
suffering,  to  support  himself  by  the  plun- 
der and  injury  of  his  neighbour,  had  his 
choice  either  to  wither  and  starve  in  silence 
and  in  solitude  without  complaint,  or  to 
ask  for  what  was  called  by  the  insulting 
terra  of  relief.  It  was  the  man  who  was 
not  restrained  by  moral  feeling,  who  lived 
by  injuring  society,  and  who  was  reckless 
01  the  consequences  of  a  prison — for  such 
was  the  nature  of  the  workhouses,  and 
such  the  punishment  imposed  by  them, 
that  imprisonment  in  common  gaols  was 
considered  preferable — it  was  men  of  that 
description  who  availed  themselves  of  the 
present  system.  That  system  had  been 
greatly  commended  by  a  right  rev.  Prelate 
(the  Bishop  of  Norwich),  and  who  seemed 
to  exult  in  what  he  termed  the  improved 
moral  condition  of  the  poor  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood. Now  he  thought  that  the  view 
taken  of  the  subject  by  the  right  rev.  Pre- 
late might  best  be  described  by  a  fable. 
As  the  story  went,  it  appeared  that  a  bear 
for  even  that  animal  as  well,  perhaps^  as  a 
Poor-law  Commissioner,  might  be  at  some 
time  or  other  capable  of  entertaining  some 
feeling  of  humanity  and  tenderness — had 
taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  fate  of  a  man 
whom  he  had  observed  in  a  reclining 
posture  basking  in  the  sun.  Finding  him 
annoyed  by  a  fly,  this  benevolent  bear 
struck  it  with  his  huge  paw,  and- killed  it, 
but  at  the  same  time  dashed  out  the  man's 
brains.  Such  was  the  principle  upon 
which  the  right  rev.  Prelate  and  the  sup- 
porters of  the  present  Poor-law  seemed  to 
act.  Nothing,  he  contended,  could  be 
more  injurious  or  unjust  than  to  visit  upon 
the  whole  body  of  labourers  throughout  the 
countrv — that  most  meritorious  and  valu- 
able  class  of  persons  to  whom  they 
ultimately  owed  all  they  enjoyed  or  could 
possess — nothing  could  be  more  detestable 
in  principle  or  diabolical  in  practice,  than 
to  visit  upon  them  the  punishment  which 
was  due  to  others,  who,  from  the  nature  of 
thoir  characters,  had  no  claim  upon  our 
sympnthy  or  relief.  For  his  own  part,  he 
should  never  cease  to  pursue  all  legal  and 
constitutional  means  to  obtain  a  repeal  of 
the  present  system  of  Poor-laws. 

Lord  Brougham  had  addressed  their 
Lordships  for  such  a  length  of  time  that 
morning  upon  a  very  different  question, 
that  he  was  too  much  exhausted  to  state 
what  he  should  otherwise  feel  i)ound  to  do. 
His  noble  Friend  besides  tempted  him  to 
silence  by  promising  him  many  other  op- 


portunities of  expressing  himself;  bnt  I 
regretted  it,  for  he  regarded  those  frequei 
exhibitions,  of  which  his  noble  Friend  ht 
now  afforded  one,  and  of  which  he  bel 
out  the  prospect  of  more,  as  exceeding^ 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  partH 
affected  by  the  measure.  That  measui^ 
having  been  once  brought  forward  an 
fairly  discussed,  persevering  in  the  diacoi 
sion  of  it,  repeating  the  same  inflanamatoi 
and  spirit-stirring  language  which  his  nob 
Friend  knew  so  well  how  to  employ,  wht 
ther  by  his  pen  or  in  addressing  their  Lon 
ships,  he  conceived  to  be  inconsistent  wil 
that  dispassionate  inquiry  and  calm  cons 
deration  which  a  subject  so  peculiarly  ca 
culated  to  excite,  particularly  demande 
He  hoped  his  noble  Friend's  better  seni 
and  calm  reason  would  teach  him  the  ph 
priety  of  abstaining  from  the  contant  an 
perpetual  mooting  of  this  question,  aa  i 
doing  so  he  could  not  effect  any  goo 
result.  In  the  discussion  to-night,  mei 
tion  had  been  made  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bal 
in  reference  to  whom,  he  had  not  bee 
fairly  treated  by  his  noble  Friend.  H 
had  stated,  that  although  the  rev.  gentle 
man  had  been  written  to  by  the  Comnrii 
sioners  twelve  months  ago,  reqnattia 
names,  dates,  and  places,  no  answer  ha 
been  received  from  him.  He  m 
silenced  at  the  moment  by  bein 
told,  that  the  rev.  gentleman  had  nc 
written  to  the  Commissioners  becaw 
he  had  sent  an  answer  to  a  newi 
paper,  and  that  having  done  so,  i 
was  to  be  supposed  that  the  Gommii 
sioners  saw  it.  But  that  answer  was  nc 
worth  the  twentieth  part  of  half  afiifthiDi 
It  was  an  answer,  accounting  in  a  ver 
stupid  way,  and  by  very  inconclusiTe  rea 
soning,  why  he  should  not  g^ve  an  answei 
He  did  not  mention  the  name,  time,  c 
place,  but  gave  a  reason  for  not  doing  ai 
which  was,  that  he  would  continue  to  n 
fuse  unless  they  (the  Commissioners)  di 
what  they  could  not  do,  viz.,  anticipal 
the  poor-rates  for  seven  years,  they  bavin 
at  the  time  but  two  years*  purchase  c 
them.  His  noble  Friend  also  refused  t 
specify  name,  time,  or  place,  in  referenc 
to  his  correspondence.  Now,  when  th 
communications  of  those  anonymous  coi 
respondents,  for  so  they  were  to  all  b« 
the  noble  Lord,  tended  to  slander  th 
character  of  persons  who  were  knowi 
and  by  being  made  public  to  the  world  t 
injure  the  reputation  of  those  persons,  h 
thought  the  true  course  for   bis  noU 
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Friend  to  take  was^not  having  permission 
to  mention  the  name  of  the  concealed 
author,  for  the  sake  of  justice  towards  the 
accused  to  withhold  the  accusation  alto- 
gether. His  noble  Friend  made  great 
allowance  for  the  slanderer,  but  none  for 
the  slandered.  In  speaking  of  Mr.  Oastler 
his  noble  Friend  had  called  him  a  re- 
spectable man  ;  but  if  by  respectable  was 
meant  a  person  who  regarded  the  King's 
peace,  and  who  considered  that  the  poor, 
above  all,  were  sure  to  be  the  first  and 
greatest  sufferers  in  a  convulsion — if  it 
consisted,  amongst  other  things,  in  being 
a  man  who  was  adverse  to  the  putting  in 
jeopardy  the  lives  of  his  fellow  beings — 
if  this  constituted  a  respectable  man,  then 
was  he  bound,  in  his  conscience,  to  with- 
hold from  Mr.  Oastler  this  much  valued 
and  highly-prized  epithet.  The  noble 
Lord  read  several  extracts  from  speeches 
of  Mr.  Oastler,  to  show  that  he  did  what 
he  could  to  agitate  the  people  and  excite 
them  to  violence.  Amongst  others,  that 
Gentleman  had  stated  that  her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  in  their  crawling,  dirty,  shabby 
career,  had  gone  too  far,  and  were  much 
mistaken  if  they  supposed  that  they  could 
cheat  the  inhabitants  of  the  hills  and  val- 
lies  of  their  just  rights,  without  meeting 
v^ith  some  sudden  attacks.  Now,  surely 
this  respectable  Gentleman  did  not  mean 
by  that,  that  her  Majesty's  Ministers  would 
be  attacked  with  apoplexy  ?  Mr.  Oastler 
had  recommended  the  people  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  figures  of  the  Poor- 
law  Guardians  and  other  persons  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  that 
law,  and  concluded  one  of  his  speeches  by 
saying,  "  the  Poor-law  repealed  or  war  to 
the  knife."  Surely  such  language  as  this 
could  not  lead  to  any  advantage ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  only  calculated  to  excite 
and  injure  those  for  whose  supposed  benefit 
it  was  employed.  The  mode  of  granting 
relief  had  been  complained  of,  but  he  was 
quite  certain  that  to  break  through  the 
rule  requiring  the  paupers  to  enter  the 
workhouse  would  be  to  break  through  the 
principle  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act, 
If  the  rule  laid  down  were  to  be  departed 
from,  and  the  rule  contended  for  by  the 
opponents  of  the  Poor-laws  admitted,  then 
ont-door  relief  of  the  worst  description 
would  be  again  resorted  to.  To  grant 
out-door  relief  in  the  manner  proposed 
would  amount,  in  fact,  to  paying  wages 
out  of  the  poor-rates,  a  mode  of  relief 
whichhad   been  so  much  and   so  justly- 


complained  of.  If  such  a  mode  of  relief 
were  again  resorted  to,  a  door  would  be 
opened  to  all  manner  of  abuses,  and  the 
consequences  would  be  most  injurious  not 
only  to  the  rate-payers,  but  to  the  poor 
themselves.  He  urged  on  his  noble  Friend 
to  reconsider  the  course  he  was  pursuing. 
The  noble  Earl  said,  that  he  was  an  enemy 
to  the  Poor-laws,  and  that  he  would  wage 
an  eternal  war  against  them ;  but  he  would 
ask,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for 
the  noble  Earl  to  bring  the  enemy  to  a 
pitched  battle  at  once  rather  than  carry 
further  his  present  system  of  warfare? 
The  noble  Earl  had  said,  that  he  had 
turned  away  one  of  his  tenants,  not  be- 
cause that  tenant  became  a  guardian  of 
the  poor,  but  because,  having  an  interest 
as  landlord  in  the  house  where  that  tenant 
resided,  he  was  afraid  that,  inconsequence 
of  that  individual  becoming  a  guardian, 
his  property  might  be  sacrificed.  The 
noble  Lord  admitted,  that  his  tenant  had 
a  perfect  right  to  become  a  guardian  if  he 
pleased;  but  he  was  afraid  of  the  excite- 
ment which  the  operation  of  the  Poor- 
laws  created,  and  that  the  moment  a  riot 
took  place  his  house  would  fall  before  the 
indignation  of  the  people.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  the  noble  Earl  did  not  act 
on  the  same  principle  in  regard  to  the 
Poor-laws  ;  that  he  was  not,  by  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act, 
seeking  to  lay  up  for  himself"  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness."  He  trusted  the  noble 
Earl  was  not  guided  by  any  such  selfish 
consideration  in  the  course  he  was  pur- 
suing in  regard  to  that  measure ;  that  he 
was  not  seeking,  by  opposing  the  Poor- 
laws,  to  save  his  own  property,  should  the 
riots  he  feared  actually  take  place.  No, 
he  was  certain  the  noble  Earl  was  guided 
by  no  such  motives.  He  knew  the  noble 
Earl  acted  conscientiously,  and  that  he 
believed  the  course  he  was  pursuing  was 
the  best;  yet  he  hoped  the  noble  Earl 
would  reconsider  the  mode  of  opposition 
he  had  adopted.  There  was  the  enemy, 
the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act,  and  the 
three  kings,  or  the  three  despots,  as  they 
were  called ;  and  he  would  ask  the  noble 
Earl  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
have  a  pitched  battle  with  them  at  once  ? 
The  noble  Earl  said^  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  give  up  the  names  of  those  persons  from 
whom  he  derived  his  information;  but  if 
their  names  were  stated,  then  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inquiring  into  those  cases  which 
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the  correspondents  of  the  noble  Earl  com- 
municated, and  if  the  result  of  that  inquiry 
were  not  satisfactory,  then  the  noble  Lord 
could  bring  forward  such  cases  as  he 
thought  deserving  of  attention,  and,  under 
such  circumstances,  he  would  come  for- 
ward on  much  better  ground,  as  their 
Lordships  would  then  have  something 
tangible  before  them.  In  his  opinion, 
therefore,  it  would  be  better  for  the 
noble  Earl  to  move  at  once  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee,  where  all 
cases  of  complaint  in  reference  to  any 
part  of  the  operation  of  tl»e  Poor-law 
Act  could  be  brought,  and  where  witnesses 
in  regard  to  those  cases  could  be  exa- 
mined upon  oath.  The  supporters  of  the 
measure  deBed  its  opponents  to  have  re- 
course to  investigation  before  a  Committee 
— they  were  ready  to  meet  the  opponents 
of  the  Poor-law  on  every  particular  in 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  Government, 
and  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners ;  and 
all  they  asked  for  was,  that  specific  charges 
should  be  brought  forward,  instead  of 
vague  generalities.  If  an  inquiry  were 
gone  into,  and  if  one  case  of  oppression  or 
of  hardship  was  proved  arising  from  the 
rules  which  had  been  issued,  then  let 
public  indignation  fall  upon  the  Commis- 
sioners; and  if  oppression  and  hardship 
were  proved  to  be  general,  then  let  that 
indignation  fall  upon  the  measure  itself. 
If,  however,  the  result  should  be  diflferent, 
or  if  investigation  were  refused,  then  the 
supporters  of  the  Poor-laws  had  a  right  to 
expect  that  they  would  hear  no  more  of 
general  c harries  which  it  was  impossible  to 
meet.  He  hoped  when  the  noble  Earl 
next  brought  forward  the  question  of  the 
Poor-laws  he  would  adopt  a  manly,  open, 
and  straightforward  course,  and  adduce 
such  specific  charges  as  could  be  openly 
and  fairly  met. 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich^  having  been 
alluded  to  by  the  noble  Earl  opposite, 
wished  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  question 
before  their  Lordships.  The  noble  Earl 
was  not  a  guardian;  he  was  an  active 
guardian  of  the  poor,  and  had  given  his 
best  attention  to  the  operation  of  the 
Poor-law  Amendment  Act.  The  noble 
Earl  had  never  visited  iho  places  which 
he  called  prisons;  he  had  done  so  fre- 
quently. He  had  lately  visited  the  work- 
house of  a  union  in  his  neighbourhood, 
and  had  carefully  invesiigatf  cl  the  condi- 
tion of  the  inmates.  lie  had  asked  the 
poor  whether  they  had  anything  to  com- 


plain of,  and  not  a  shadow  of  complu 
was  stated  by  any  one.  He  had  aab 
whether  they  were  satisfied  with  thi 
condition,  and  with  the  proTision  whi< 
was  made  for  them,  and  the  aniwer  w 
invariably  ''  Yes."  And  what  was  tl 
result  of  the  course  which  he  had  puriuac 
The  poor  of  that  union  knew  ne  was 
friend  to  the  Poor-laws,  and  shortly  afll 
he  had  visited  the  workhouse  to  which  i 
had  alluded  he  received  unaoimoosly  t 
thanks  of  the  poor.  So  much  for  the 
asylums  which  the  noble  Earl  call 
prisons. 

Lord  JVharncliffe  would  not,  at  so  la 
an  hour,  trespass  on  their  Lordthij 
attention  at  any  length  in  replying  to  t 
arguments  which  had  been  brought  ft 
ward  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  It  hi 
been  argued,  that  there  ought  to  be  i 
departure  from  the  rule  which  had  be 
laid  down  for  regulating  the  relief  grant 
to  the  poor,  but  in  his  opinion  it  would 
much  better  if  a  discretionary  power  we 
permitted  to  the  guardians  to  grant  oi 
door  relief  in  cases  of  emergency*  It  hi 
been  also  stated  that  no  names  had  be 
given  of  those  complaining  of  the  opei 
tion  of  the  New  Poor  Law ;  but  he  fa 
lieved  that  in  every  case  the  individui 
complaining  were  willing  to  afford  eve 
opportunity  to  the  Government  to  nut 
inquiry  in  regard  to  such  cases  as  th 
had  communicated.  It  had  been  furtb 
said,  that  a  full  investigation  ought  tote) 
place;  and  if  the  papers  he  had  mov 
for  should  not  prove  satisfactorY,  or  if  ti 
cases  to  which  those  papers  had  refereo 
were  not  satisfactorily  answered,  then 
should  certainly  move  for  the  appoiotme 
of  a  Committee;  and  if  that  Coaimitt 
were  granted,  he  was  persuadedi  notwit 
standing  what  had  fallen  from  his  nol 
Friend  (Earl  Stanhope),  that  he  wonki  n 
then  refuse  to  give  the  names  of  the 
individuals  who  had  communicated  to  b 
the  different  cases  which  his  noble  Friei 
had  brought  forward. 

The  returns  moved  for  were  ordered. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  said,  after  t 
length  to  which  the  debate  on  the  moti 
of  the  noble  Lord  opposite  had  been  ci 
ried,  he  would  not  enter  at  any  length  up 
the  subject  to  which  the  motion  of  whicn 
had  given  notice  had  reference.  There  w 
was  one  point,  however,  on  which  he  wish 
to  say  a  few  words.  The  great  grieTen 
was,  that  it  was  not  permitted  to  adopt. 
the  workhouses  the  diet  table  adopted 
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the  workhouses  in  tbecily  of  London  Union,  noble  Lord  opposite  (Viscount  Howick) 
Now,  it  would  perhaps  be  some  consola-  stated  to  him,  that  when  the  Mutiny  Bill 
tion  to  the  opponents  of  the  Poor-laws  to  was  brought  forward,  that  would  be  the 
state  the  substance  of  a  communication  he  proper  time  for  him  to  introduce  his  motion, 
had  rt  Cfived  relative  to  the  dietary  of  the  He  had  waited  till  the  bill  was  introduced, 
Dudley  Union  workhouse.  In  that  work-  and  upon  that  occasion  the  noble  Lord  had 
house  a  number  of  the  paupers  fell  sick,  promised  him  that  he  should  have  an  op- 
and  a  suspicion  arose  that  their  illness  portunity  of  bringing  his  motion  forward 
was  simply  dyspepsia  caused  by  over-  when  the  bill  was  under  discussion  for  a 
feeding,  they  wi  le,  in  consrqucnce.  put  second  reading.  The  bill  had  been  read  a 
upon  spare  did;  tluy  were  nllowed  no  second  time  when  he  was  out  of  town  and 
butcher's  meat,  and  the  effiCt  was  alio-  without  his  knowledge,  and  under  such 
gelhcr  miraculous;  the  number  of  sick  t:ircumstances  he  trusted  the  House  would 
dwindled  from  1 30  to  ! wentv.  The  noble  "?^  consider  hira  out  of  order  if  he  brought 
luul  moved  for  certain  pamrs  relative  to    l^^s  motion  forward  now. 

Viscount  Howick  thought,  that  the  hon. 
Member  had  not  takena  correct  view  of 
what  had  really  taken  place.  The  fa-t 
was,  that  the  Mutiny  Bill  had  been  read 
a  second  time  without  discussion,  upon  the 
understanding  that  the  discussion  was  to 
1)0  taken  upon  the  bill  in  Committee i  The 
hon.  Member,  therefore,  had  lost  nothing 
by  the  bill  being  read  a  second  time.  With 
respect  to  the  objection  now  taken,  he 
would  respectfully  ask  the  chair  whether 
the  resolution  of  the  House  did  not  arise 
more  with  respect  to  the  reading  of  the 
order  of  the  day  than  bringing  such  sub- 
jects as  those  involved  in  the  notice  of  the 
hon.  Member  under  discussion.  He  pre- 
sumed that  the  House  had  now  agreed  to 
the  reading  of  the  orders  of  the  day  for 

l.iverpool  and  Uie  vicinity,  against  Uie  Small  Tenement  the  HouSC  going  intO  Committee  On  the 
Rating  Bill.— By  Mr.  Bain KS,  from  Lewis,  for  an  altera-  \i..*;«xr  Rill  17«..  k:«  «,««  ,x««4.  V,«  l»«;i 
tion  in  Uie  Factory   law.-By   Mr.  L.ishinoton.  from      Mutiny  Bill.       For    hlS    OWn    part,   he   had 

FriencU  of  Civil  and   Religious  Liberty,  against  farther      HO  objection  whatCVCr    tO  the  hou.    Gcntlc- 
Endowments  to  the  C:hiireh  of  Scotland. — By  Mr.  Thorn- 
LKV,  from  Stoke-upon-Trent,   for  Vote   by   Ballot,  the 
nl)olition  of  the  Rate-|>aying  clauses,  antl  the  revision  of 
the  system  of  Registration. 


the  dietary  of  the  Dudley  Union  work- 
house ;  and  for  other  pnpers  relating  to 
other  workhouses,  for  the  purpose  of 
showini^  the  effect  of  the  diet  table  gene- 
rally adopted  throughout  the  country. 
Papers  ordered  accordingly. 

HOUSE    OF     COMMONS, 
Monday,  March  26,  1838. 

MiNUTRs.]  Bills.  Read  a  second  time: — Grand  Jury 
C'ess  (Ireland) ;  and  Custody  of  Insane  Persons  (Ireland). 
— Read  a  third  time :  —  Annual  indemnity. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  R(WHR.  Sir  G.  STRrCKLAND, 
Mr.  Palmbr,  Mr.  Brothki{ton,  Mr.  IIi'tton,  Mr.  Wiir 
HON  Pattkn,  Lord  Sanpov,  Mr.  Pbndarvks,  Mr. 
Pemrkrton,  and  Mr.  Lucas,  a  gteat  number  from 
various  places,  for  the  immc<liatc  abolition  of  Negro  Sla- 
very.— By   Lord    Sandon,  from  Building   Societies    in 


PlNI-^IIMEXTS     AND    REWARDS     IN    THE 

Army.]   Viscount  Howick  moved  the  order 
of   the   day   for  the    House   to  go  into  a 


man  making  his  motion,  provided  he  could 
do  so  consistently  with  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  his  reason  for 
mentioning  the  subject  wa.s,  that  the  pre- 
sent was  the  first  case  of  the  kind  that 
had  occurred.     He  only  wished  that  the 


Committee  of  the  whole    House   on   the    House  should  come  to  some  clear  under- 


Mutiny  Bill. 

The  Speaker  said,  it  was  necessary  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Member 
(Captain  Boldero)  to  a  resolution  passed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Session,  that  no 
moticm  could  be  brought  on  on  Fridays  or 
Mondays  on  moving  the  Orders  of  the 
Day,  unless  it  had  a  direct  bearing  upou 
the  question  before  it. 

Captain  BoUlero  was  taken  by  surprise 
at  the  observations  that  had  been  made  by 
the  Chair.  He  had  given  notice,  on  his 
first  taking  his  seat  in  that  House,  in  the 
present  Session,  that  he  should  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  relative  to  military 
punishment.     Some  short   time  since,  the 

VOL.  XLI.  {232} 


Standing  upon  the  question   for   his  own 
guidance. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  the  Speaker 
had,  no  doubt,  stated  the  case  very  pro- 
perly, but  he  (Lord  John  Russell)  had 
always  intended  that  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  should  bring  on  his  motion  upon 
that  stage  of  the  bill.  He  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  motion  being  proceeded  with, 
and  perhaps  the  gallant  Gentleman  might 
frame  his  motion  in  some  other  shape. 
Suppose  he  was  to  move  an  instruction  to 
the  Committee  to  postpone  the  punishment 
clauses ;  in  such  a  case  he  might  effect  his 
object,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  coming 
in  collision  with  the  rules  of  the  House. 
2S 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  proposition  of 
the  noble  Lord  was  so  preposterous  and 
ridiculous  that  it  could  not  for  a  moment 
be  entertained.  Perhaps  the  noble  J>ord 
would  allow  the  original  motion  to  be 
brought  on,  as  it  was  impossible  that  the 
House  could  agree  to  an  instruction  to  the 
Committee  to  postpone  the  Mutiny  Bill 
until  some  other  Committee  had  reported. 

Mr.  Goulburn  said,  the  motion  of  the 
gallant  Member  was  perfectly  analogous 
to  the  subject  which  was  before  the 
House. 

The  Speaker  said,  the  reason  why  he 
had  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  subject,  was,  it  having  struck  him  that 
great  difficulty  must  necessarily  arise  by 
entertaining  a  motion  which  might  delay 
the  passing  of  the  Mutiny  Bill.  It  was 
for  the  House  to  determine  whether  it 
considered  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
(Captain  Boldero)  was  strictly  analogous 
with  the  moving  of  the  order  for  going 
into  a  Committee  on  the  Mutiny  Bill. 

Lord  John  Russell  wished  only  to  ob- 
serve, that  he  considered  they  ought  to 
adhere  to  the  ancient  rule  of  the  House, 
which  was,  that  when  the  question  was 
put  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair, 
any  motion  made  ought  to  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  question  at  issue.  He 
thought  it  was  according  to  the  ancient 
rule  of  the  House,  that  after  the  question 
had  been  put  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the 
chair,  no  motion  be  made  which  had  not  a 
direct  relation  to  the  bill  which  was  to  be 
committed.  He  would  not  now  object  to 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem. 
ber  being  brought  forward  on  this  occasion, 
because  he  considered  it  as  having  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  main  question. 

Tlie  Sjicakcr  put  the  question,  "  that  I 
now  leave  the  chair  ;*'  upon  which — 

Captain  Boldero  rose  to  bring  forward 
his  motion  respecting  rewards  and  punish- 
ments in  the  army.  A  commission  had 
been  appointed  on  this  subject,  and  com- 
posed of  hon.  and  intelligent  men.  liut 
none  of  its  members  appeared  favourable 
to  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment, 
nor  was  any  medical  witness  named  except 
one,  and  he  not  upon  the  general  question. 
This  commission  recommended  several  al- 
terations in  the  system  of  military  punish- 
ments; and  he  (Captain  Boldero)  moved 
on  this  occasion  for  a  Committee  to  con- 
sider whether  these  alterations  had  been 
beneficial  to  the  army.  T,et  the  House 
compare  the  system  of  punishment  now 
carried  on  with  that  practised   ten  years 


ago.  Then  a  crime  was  visited  with  1 ,000 
lashes  which  now  was  punished  by  only 
200.  Public  opinion  was  dccideiUy  op« 
posed  to  that  cruel  and  revolting  punian- 
ment,  and  severa  military  friends  of  hit 
took  a  great  pride  in  carrying  on  discipline 
by  milder  means.  He  now  asked  the 
House  for  a  Committee  to  ascertain  whe. 
ther  a  substitute  could  not  be  found  for 
corporal  punishment.  When  they  looked 
round  and  saw  the  vast  improvements  that 
had  of  late  years  taken  place  in  their. civil 
and  political  relations,  it  surely  might  he 
thought  judicious  to  extend  these  improve- 
ments to  the  military  department.  As  a 
military  man  he  was  conscious  of  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  discipline.  An 
army  without  discipline  was  an  ungovemed 
mob  in  time  of  peace,  and  in  time  of  war 
was  liable  to  all  excesses.  Punishments 
must  bear  a  relative  proportion  to  the  crime 
committed.  A  prisoner  punished  for  a 
crime  in  excess  received  the  commiseration 
of  his  fellow-men,  and  that  proved  that 
all  punishment  ought  to  be  founded  upon 
the  fundamental  principles  implanted  in 
the  human  breast — mercy  and  justice.  It 
had  often  been  asked  why  the  British 
soldier,  who  was  certainly  the  best  in 
Europe,  was  the  only  one  who  was  suh- 
jccted  to  the  punishment  of  the  lash? 
The  fact  was,  nine-tenths  of  the  crimes 
in  the  British  army  arose  from  drunken- 
ness; but  did  no  other  soldier  drink? 
Certainly,  the  German  soldier  drank  deeplyj 
but  there  was  generally  a  glimmerinc  of 
reason  left  in  him.  The  French  soldier 
drank  to  a  certain  extent — he  drank  to  a 
limited  degree,  and  it  was  very  rare  that  a 
French  soldier  was  to  be  seen  drunk.  The 
British  soldier  drank  till  he  was  beastly 
drunk,  all  his  reason  flew  from  him.  What 
was  the  use  of  ])unishment  to  a  man  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  ?  Punishment  had 
no  effect  on  him  whatever.  The  more  the 
punishment,  the  more  the  crime ;  the  less 
the  punishment,  the  less  the  crime.  What 
is  the  best  punishment  for  a  drunkard? 
The  best  punishment  for  a  drunkard,  as 
experience  had  shown,  was  to  take  him 
away  from  the  companionship  of  his  dis- 
sipated fellow  men — to  keep  him  in  prison;  " 
and  that  sort  of  confinement  had  been 
proved  to  have  a  better  effect  on  the  dis- 
position of  men  than  all  the  stripes  that 
could  be  inflicted. 

Me  saw  an  hon  .and  gallant  Officer^  the 
Member  for  Westminster,  seated  opposite 
to  liini.  He  presumed  that  he  should  have 
the  gallant  Officer's  vote  on  this  occasion^ 
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especially  as  he  intended  to  limit  his  inquiry 
to  the  possibility  of  finding  a  substitute  for 
flogging  in  the  home  service  during  time  of 
peace.  That  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  had 
been  in  command  since  he  had  last  given  a 
vote  on  this  subject,  and  had,  notwithstand- 
ing his  previous  votes  in  that  House,  carried 
flogging  into  execution  to  a  great  extent  in 
an  army  in  the  field.  He  must  candidly 
confess,  that  he  did  not  like  the  quantity  of 
flogging  which  had  occurred  in  the  British 
Legion  ;  but  perhaps  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer  had  found  it  impossible  to  do  with- 
out it  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  He 
had  himself  on  a  former  occasion  voted 
with  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  for  the 
total  abolition  of  flogging  in  all  cases  ;  but 
he  was  now  inclined  to  retract  that  opinion 
to  a  certain  extent,  upon  the  authority  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer,  who  had  found 
it  necessary  to  recede  from  his  former  opin- 
ion. He  believed  that  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer  while  in  command  in  Spain,  consi- 
dered himself  bound,  by  certain  stipulations 
which  had  been  signed  by  himself.  One 
of  those  stipulations  was,  that  the  corps 
under  his  command  should  be  governed  in 
the  field  in  conformity  with  the  British 
wiilitary  articles  of  war,  and  that  in  matters 
not  connected  with  military  discipline  thev 
should  be  governed  by  the  laws  and  disci- 
pline of  Spain.  He  would  mention  the 
system,  which  he  understood  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer  had  pursued  in  Spain,  and 
if  he  were  wrong,  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer  would  have  an  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect him.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Officer 
had  given  out  an  order  that  all  provost- 
marshals  should  be  empowered  to  inflict 
summary  punishment  on  the  breech  to  the 
amount  of  two  dozen  lashes.  He  thought 
that  that  was  contrary  to  the  British  arti- 
cles of  war.  But  the  order  proceeded  to 
enact  that  the  provost  marshals  must  them- 
selves see  the  offence  committed,  or  have  it 
proved  to  them  on  the  evidence  of  compe- 
tent eye-witnesses.  Now,  that  was  posi- 
tively contrary  to  the  articles  of  war  in 
the  British  service.  Our  articles  of  war 
distinctly  stated  that  the  provost  marshals 
must  themselves  see  the  crime  committed 
before  they  ventured  to  inflict  summary 
punishment.  If  they  learned  from  the  evi- 
dence of  other  persons  that  the  crime  had 
been  committed,  they  had  no  more  power 
to  punish  the  individual  committing  it  than 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  had  to  punish 
summarily  any  captain  or  subaltern  under 
his  command.  In  such  case  n  report  must 
be  made  of  the  circumstances  to  the  com- 


mander in  the  field,  who  was  authorised  to 
deal  with  it  as  he  might  think  the  exigences 
of  the  service  required.  The  hon.  Member 
quoted  the  articles  of  war  on  which  he 
relied,  and  requested  the  House  to  contrast 
them  with  the  orders  issue  by  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Officer  opposite.  He  though t, 
that  by  issuing  that  order,  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer  had  placed  himself  in  a  very 
awkward  predicament.  He  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  he  would  be  able  to  get  over  it 
To  show  how  greatly  this  system  had  been 
abused,  he  read  an  extract  from  a  recent 
publication  of  Brigadier-general  Shaw,  of 
the  Legion,  in  which  he  stated  that,  *'  nei- 
ther the  officers  nor  he,  approved  of  some 
regiments  being  punished,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  subalterns,  as  several  of  the  subal- 
terns had  a  less  idea  of  soldiering  than  the 
men  they  punished."  Before  punishment 
was  inflicted  for  any  offence,  the  provost- 
marshal  ought  to  have  seen  with  his  own 
eyes  the  commission  of  the  offence,  and  yet, 
in  spite  of  that  regulation  of  our  service, 
the  hon.  and  gallant  officer  had  allowed 
every  captain  and  subaltern  under  his  com- 
mand to  punish  offenders  at  pleasure.  He 
saw  that  the  hon.  and  gallant  officer  had 
his  own  orders  in  his  hand.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer  had  also  the  Mutiny  Act 
near  him,  on  the  table,  and  he  defied  the 
gallant  Officer,  with  all  his  ingenuity,  to 
show»  that  he  had  not,  whilst  in  Spain,  vio- 
lated the  British  artides  of  war.  He  would 
now  take  the  liberty  of  putting  a  question 
to  the  hon.  and]  gallant  Officer,  to  which 
be  hoped  to  receive  an  answer.  If  he  were 
in  the  position  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Offi- 
cer, he  should  feel  obliged  to  any  Gentle- 
man who  would  put  to  him  the  question 
which  he  was  about  to  put  to  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer.  He  had  seen  it  reported 
in  the  newspapers,  and  hitherto  the  report 
had  remained  uncontradicted,  that  the 
provost- marshal  appointed  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  had 
exercised  his  summary  power  of  punish- 
ment to  such  an  extent  that  he  had  even 
punished  a  woman  upon  the  breech.  He 
asked  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer,  face 
to  face,  whether  that  were  so.  He  did 
not  accuse  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer 
of  having  authorised  that  punishment 
himself.  He  well  knew  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Officer  was  a  man  of  too 
much  humanity  to  have  authorised  any 
such  thing.  But  what  he  wanted  to 
know  was  this:  ''Has  the  provost-mar« 
shal  abused  his  power  of  summary  punish- 
ment to  the  extent  of  flogging  a  woman 
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on  the  breech  ?  "  He  was 
to  put  these  questions  to  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant officer,  because  when  his  lion,  and 
fTullant  friend  liad  adverted  to  this  subject 
in  a  former  debate,  the  answer  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Officer  did  not  appear  to  him 
to  be  at  all  j;atisfactory.  He  asked  for  a 
('(Mnmittce  in  order  to  prove,  that  the  pre- 
sent system  of  military  discipline  was  bad, 
and  that  it  might  be  greatly  improved. 
'I'he  paucity  of  rewards  to  the  deserving 
soldiers  was  (me  of  its  chief  defects.  No 
troops  wore  more  sensitive  to  a  feeling  of 
niilitary  honour  than  those  of  Britain.  The 
present  system  of  enlistment  for  life,  con- 
dennied  men  to  a  slaverv  from  which  there 
was  no  ])ros])ect  of  a  release.  He  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  confining  the  term 
of  enlistment  to  twenty-one  years,  which 
would  materially  alleviate  the  lot  of  the 
privates,  and  hold  out  a  probability  of  re- 
tirement after  their  long  period  of  labori- 
ous service.  He  regretted,  that  the  policy 
of  our  Administrations  for  some  time  back 
should  have  been  rather  to  extort  from  the 
soldier  the  greatest  ]K).ssible  amount  of  ser- 
vice at  the  smallest  possible  remuneration, 
than  to  encourage  merit  and  hmg  service 
by  judiciously  api^rtioned  rewards.  On 
a  former  occasion  he  liad  mentioned,  that, 
under  the  new  regulations  framed  by  the 
noble  Secretary  at  War,  a  soldier,  getting 
his  discharge  at  the  end  of  twenty-one 
years*  service  in  the  infantry,  and  twenty- 
four  in  the  cavalry,  was  entitled  only  to  a 
pension  of  ()V/.  a-day  instead  of  I. v.,  as  for- 
merly. The  noble  Lord  had  said  he  lalmured 
under  a  mistake,  and  he  was  not  at  the 
time  enabled  to  prove  that  he  wjis  right, 
but  he  now  held  in  his  hand  the  warrant 
of  \\\v  late  King,  from  which  it  appeared, 
that  the  pension  of  privates  after  that  term 
of  service  was  not  to  be  less  than  f)r/.,  nor 
more  than  Is,  The  soldier's  actual  right 
was  only  to  (w/.,  and  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble that  a  man  could  perform  all  the  acts 
of  duty  recpiired  from  him  l)efore  he  could 
receive  I. v.  It  was  his  firm  convicti(m, 
that,  by  a  well-regulated  system  of  rewards, 
antl  bv  increasing  the  comforts  of  the 
soldiers,  corporal  j)unishment  might  be  dis- 
pc^nsed  with  in  time  of  peace;  and  in  con- 
firmation of  that  view,  it  was  stated  in  the 
report  of  the  commission,  that  there  were 
some  rcLjiments  in  the  service  in  which,  bv 
th..*  pru.h'Tice  and  skill  of  the  commanding 
odic.er,  a:i;l  his  kindness  to  the  sohiicrs,  it 
h:iil  !)(M»n  virtii:illy  al>.'lisl:cd.  One  of  tlusc 
olii'i'r«<,  till*  dislin^uishcd  c«»loncl  of  a  rf.;i- 
nieiit,  aiul    well    known   to    the   hon.  and 
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gallant  Member  for  Westminster^  bac 
away  with  the  use  of  corporal  punisl 
in  his  own  corps  for  a  considerable 
he  afterwards  went  out  to  S\mn  wil 
hon  and  gallant  Member,  where  h< 
nessed  punishments  so  severe  that  1 
obliged  to  close  his  eyes  during  the 
diction.  A  gallant  General  opposite 
nent  for  his  services,  had  said,  that  I 
willing  to  consent  to  the  abolition  i 
present  degrading  system  of  punishn 
an  efficient  substitute  for  it  could  be  i 
he  believed  that  an  efficient  substitute 
be  found,  and  he,  therefore,  hoped  i 
aid  of  the  gallant  General  on  the  p 
occasion.  It  was  impossible  to  descri 
revolting  nature  and  corrupting  effi 
the  punishment  of  the  lash ;  dcatl 
frequently  l)een  found  to  follow  tl 
ecution  of  a  sentence,  and  it  of^en 
pened  that  mortal  wounds  gave  lesj 
than  was  inflicted  by  a  single  stripe 
called  on  them  to  abolish  this  iMir] 
and  brutal  torture,  and  show  to  th< 
tinental  nations  that  British  soldiers 
discharge  their  duty  with  equal  i 
inider  the  impulse  of  more  ennoblin 
lives  than  that  of  terror.  He  bee( 
move  for  a  Select  Committee  to  ju 
into  the  state  of  military  punishmcii 
rewards  now  in  force  throughout  the  1 
army. 

Colonel  Davies  should  oppose  the  i 
for  this  simple  reason,  that  a  Com 
liad  already  inquired.  That  Com: 
had  every  species  of  evidence  bef 
which  could,  by  any  possibility^  b 
tained ;  and  he,  therefore,  did  not  se 
any  good  result  would  follow  the  ap 
ment  of  another  Committee.  He  th 
that  thecx])eriment  of  abolishing aIto| 
corporal  punishment  could  not  be 
made.  The  want  of  some  such  disc 
had  often  l)een  severely  felt  in  the  F 
army.  When  Massena  retreated  fm 
fore  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  the 
of  his  soldiers  was  marked  by  bi 
buildings,  and  he  had  heard  the  F 
people  often  declare,  that  they  suffen 
from  the  passage  of  tlic  Britisli  arm] 
from  their  own  troops.  For  these  r 
he  should  hesitate  to  vote  for  the 
abolition  of  corporal  puni.shment. 
thought,  that,  if  commissions  were  rei 
for  soldiers  who  had  served  ten  or  t 
years  in  the  army,  the  character  c 
soldiery  would  bo  impwved ;  and  p" 
b'.  fore  them  llio  pr 'S]>oct  of  such  a  r 
would  g(»  much  further  to  refonn 
than  ^Ui-h  motions  as  the  present. 
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Mr.  Poullcr  said,  that  he  felt  bound  to 
vote  for  the  motion,  as  he  was  most  anxious 
that  inquiry  should  take  place  on  this  most 
important  subject.  He  was  desirous  to 
introduce  a  better  spirit  into  the  army,  and 
to  give  the  soldier  some  motives  for  good 
behaviour,  and  some  object  of  ambition. 
He  was  afraid  that  such  a  system  had 
never  been  fairly  tried.  It  had  been  at- 
tempted to  connect  the  unfortunate  punish- 
ment of  flogging  with  the  glorious  achieve- 
ments of  the  British  army.  He  contended 
that  these  achievements  were  owing  to  a 
very  different  cause.  They  were  owing  to 
the  high  and  generous  feeling,  and  the 
natural  superiority  of  the  British  troops. 
His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  had  been 
charged  with  inconsistency  on  this  subject. 
Now,  he  could  see  nothing  inconsistent  in 
his  gallant  Friend  declaring  his  opinion  on 
the  hustings,  and  voting  according  to  that 
opinion  for  the  abolition  of  corporal  punish- 
ment, and  departing  from  this  strict  rule 
when  placed  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
undisciplined  troops.  His  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  must  either  have  done  so,  or  aban- 
doned all  hope  of  disciplining  his  army. 
He  would  vote  for  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member,  because  it  was,  he 
thought,  the  last  hope  of  getting  rid  of 
a  punishment  which  was  odious  in  the 
sight  of  the  whole  British  fle(^ple.  ■ 

Sir//.  Vivian  said,  that  having  frequently 
on  former  occasions  given  his  opinion  on 
this  subject,  he  would  enter  u|>on  it  now  as 
briefly  as  possible.  Before,  however,  he 
entered  ujK)n  the  subject  at  all,  he  must 
express  his  deep  regret  that  the  hon.  anJ 
gallant  mover  should  have  taken  this  op- 
)K)rtunity  to  make  an  attack  on  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  (Colonel  Evans.)  What- 
ever might  be  the  justice  or  injustice  of  that 
attack,  this  was  not  the  time  for  making  it. 
He  thought,  from  all  the  opj)ortunities  he 
had  of  learning  the  facts  from  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  and  other  officers,  that 
although  corj>oral  punishment  might  have 
been  occasionally,  and,  if  hon.  Members 
opposite  chose,  he  would  say  frequently, 
had  recourse  to  by  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend,  yet  looking  at  the  extraordinary 
situation  in  which  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  was  placed,  and  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  to  contend,  he  must  say,  that 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  had  brought 
the  Legion  into  a  very  tolerable  state  of 
discipline,  with,  perhaps,  a  less  degree  of 
punishment  than  had  ever  been  inflicted 
under  similar  circumstances.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Chippenham  had  re« 


ferred  to  the  101st  article  of  war,  in  order 
to  show  that  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
had  exceeded  the  powers  given  to  him. 
Now,  he  thought  that  there  would  be  no 
difllculty  in  showing  that  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  had  exceeded  the  iK)wer8 
given  by  that  article  according  to  the  strict 
sense  of  the  law.  But  these  powers  had 
been  exceeded  by  every  British  army  that 
had  ever  taken  the  field.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  admitted,  that  the  provost- 
marshal  had  the  power  of  life  and  death ; 
but  he  added,  that  it  was  not  certain  whe- 
ther he  had  this  power  under  circumstances 
where  a  report  was  made  that  a  man  was 
guilty  of  an  act  of  plunder.  He  had  seen 
two  instances — one  where  a  man  was  shot, 
and  the  other  where  a  njan  was  hung,  be- 
cause they  were  reported  to  have  been 
guilty  of  acts  of  plunder.  He  would  say 
a  few  words  upon  the  subject  of  corporal 
punishment.  He  perfectly  well  knew  what 
a  degree  of  odium  attached  to  any  man  who 
ventured  to  say,  that  corporal  punishment 
could  not  be  done  away  with.  He  had 
been  as  desirous  all  his  life  of  doing  away 
with  this  punishment  as  any  of  his  brother 
officers,  and  in  his  orders  to  the  army  he 
had  so  expressed  himself.  He  would  take 
the  liberty  of  reading  an  extract  from  the 
general  order  which  he  issued  when  he 
first  assumed  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Ireland: — 

"  The  experience  of  the  lieutenant-general 
has  convinced  him  that  nothing  destroys  the 
effect  of  this  species  of  punishment  so  soon  as 
its  familiarity  ;  and,  liowever  appalling  it  may 
appear  in  the  first  instance,  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  it  is  equally  fatal  in  tht*  end,  lo 
discipline,  as  well  as  to  that  high  moral  feeling 
upon  which  the  professional  character  of  armies 
and  regiments  can  alone  ultimately  depend. 
By  a  judicious  exercise  of  the  powers  so  vested 
in  them,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  neces- 
sity for  corporal  punishment  may  in  a  great 
degree  be  avoided,  more  especially  if  accom- 
panied  by  the  strictest  possible  attention  on 
the  part  of  officers  to  the  duty  of  the  interior. 
The  lieutenant-general  has  ever  considered 
that  the  man  who  at  an  early  age  quits  his 
home,  his  family,  and  his  friends  for  the  service 
of  his  king  and  country,  has  a  right  to  claim 
from  those  under  whose  command  he  is  placed, 
an  anxious  endeavour  to  promote  his  happiness 
and  velfare.  The  captain,  or  oflicer  in  com- 
mand of  each  troop  or  company,  stands  to  the 
soldier  belonging  to  ii  in  the  relation  of  a 
parent,  and  should  consider  himsulf  called 
upon,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  one.  The  habits,  the  temper,  the 
wants,  and  even  the  wishes  of  every  man  con- 
fided to  his  charge  should  be  attended  to,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  consulted.    If  well  con« 
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ducted  he  should  be  indulged,  if  olherwisc  he 
should  be  restrained  by  such  preventive  means 
in  the  first  instance  as  a  wise  and  well  regulated 
economy  affords;  and,  above  all,  by  the  addi- 
tional moral  influence  which  a  sense  of  justice 
and  a  fueling  of  attachment  cannot  fail  to 
supply.  It  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  as- 
cendancy of  these  means,  and  of  this  influence, 
that  the  lieutenant-general  desires  to  sec  the 
troops  under  his  orders  indebted  for  their  dis- 
cipline, ns  well  as  for  their  happiness,  and  he 
feels  persuaded,  that  the  power  to  be  acquired 
by  the  exercise  of  these  principles,  is  infinitely 
more  certain  and  more  durable  than  any  which 
fear  or  intimidation  can  confer.  When  ibis 
power  shall  be  found  ineffectual,  punishment, 
of  course  must  follow;  but  even  then  the  ap- 
plication of  it  should  be  governed  by  a  wise 
discrimination,  and  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  as  well  as  by  the  character  and 
general  conduct  of  the  ofl*ender.  By  such  a 
system,  under  which  the  strongest  incentive  to 
good  conduct  in  the  minds  of  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  and  men  would  arise  from  a 
principle  of  attachment  to  their  officers,  a  high 
sense  of  honour  in  themselves,  and  a  pride  in 
upholding  the  character  of  their  respective 
corps,  Sir  Hussey  Vivian  is  convinced,  that  the 
highest  state  of  discipline  may  be  maintained. 
It  is  with  these  feelings,  and  in  this  persua- 
sion, that  he  earnestly  directs  the  attention  of 
officers  in  command  to  this  most  desirable 
object,  assuring  them,  at  the  same  time,  that 
it  will  afford  him  the  greatest  satisfaction  to 
find,  that  whilst  the  high  character  already  ac- 
quired by  the  troops  in  Ireland,  has  been  pre- 
served, the  frequency  of  corporal  punishment 
has  been  diminished." 

This  had  always  been  his  feeling  with  re- 
spect to  corporal  punishment,  and  upon 
this  feeling  he  had  always  endeavoured  to 
act,  and  he  trusted  he  always  should  con- 
tinue to  act.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber who  introduced  this  subject,  stated  that 
in  many  instances  corporal  punishment  had 
been  done  away  with,  and  no  harm  had 
followed.  He  rejoiced  to  find  that  corporal 
punishment  had  been  very  much  reduced, 
and  he  should  be  delighted  to  see  the  day 
when  it  could  be  done  away  with  alto- 
gether. He  would,  however,  on  this  sub- 
ject take  the  liberty  of  reading  a  return  of 
the  number  of  punishments  that  had  taken 
place  while  he  had  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Ireland :  — 

"In  1831  (the  first  year),  in  an  army  of 
22,373,  the  number  of  corporal  punishments 
was  264,  the  number  of  desertions  182,  and 
the  number  of  persons  imprisoned  673.  Whilst 
in  1834,  the  army  having  been  raised  to  23,948 
men,  the  number  of  corporal  punishments  was 
154,  the  number  of  desertions  397,  and  the 
number  of  persons  imprisoned  ]|533/' 


There  was  no  question  that  the  effect  o 
doing  away  with  a  summary  mode  o 
punishment  had  in  many  respects  led  ti 
acts  which  they  ell  must  sincerely  deplore 
For  instance,  the  number  of  men  ilia 
deserted  from  regiments  ordered  on  foreigi 
service  was  at  this  moment  much  greatei 
than  ever.  Tlie  soldiers  knew  perfectlj 
well  that  if  they  deserted  they  would  Im 
brought  before  ai  court-martial  and  sen< 
tenced  to  imprisonment,  and  they  woulc 
thus  attain  the  object  for  which  they  de- 
serted, and  avoid  being  sent  on  foreigi 
service  to  the  West  Indies,  or  some  other  place 
From  twenty-five  to  thirty  men  desertec 
from  every  regiment  that  was  ordered  oi 
foreign  service ;  but  this  took  place^  thougl 
in  a  less  degree,  when  recourse  was  had  tf 
corporal  punishment.  Another  crime  whid 
had  increased  much  of  late  was  a  want  oi 
respect  and  obedience  towards  non-com- 
missioned officers.  What  punishment  wai 
to  be  inflicted  in  place  of  corporal  puniah* 
ment  ?  Was  it  imprisonment  in  the  Peni- 
tentiary? The  hon.  and  gallant  Captair 
said,  that  that  place  was  too  comfortable 
and  that  the  prisoners  there  had  nothing  t( 
complain  of,  and  of  course  imprisonmenl 
there  would  not  be  a  punishment.  Wai 
the  soldier,  then,  to  be  imprisoned  in  thf 
common  gaol  alongside  of  a  felon?  Il 
corporal  punishment  was  degrading  anc 
disgraceful,  he  thought  that  such  a  punish. 
ment  in  such  company  was  much  mon 
degrading  and  disgraceful.  During  the 
whole  time  that  he  held  the  commuid  oj 
the  army  in  Ireland  he  had  found  solitarj 
confinement  produce  the  worst  possible 
effect.  Those  who  were  thus  punished 
became  sullen  and  dogged,  and  they  gene. 
rally  came  back  in  less  than  six  months, 
What,  then,  he  would  ask,  was  to  be  th< 
substitute  for  corporal  punishment?  He 
would  go  any  length  to  find  a  substitute 
Of  late,  since  discussions  of  this  nature 
had  become  common,  feelings  had  arisen  in 
the  army  which  did  not  formerly  exist 
He  thought  that  the  good  soldier  would 
rather  see  the  man  who  disgraced  the  oorpi 
punished  by  the  lash  than  to  have  him  sent 
to  prison,  the  consequence  of  which  was 
that  the  good  soldier  was  himself  punished 
by  having  to  perform  a  great  amount  of 
duty,  as  the  service  of  any  soldier  impri- 
soned was  so  much  lost  to  his  fellow  sol- 
diers. Pie  thought  there  would  be  great 
difficulty  in  finding  a  substitute  for  oat* 
poral  punishment.  He  knew  and  could 
mention  many  instances  of  persons  having 
risen  to  commissions  who  had  leoeired  ode- 
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poral  punishincut.     There  was  one,  in  par- 
ticular, whom  he  met  a  few  months  since. 
This   fellow  was  a  very   bad  soldier,  and 
twenty-five  years  ago  was  brought  by  him 
to   a  court-martial  which   sentenced  him 
to  150  lashes.     This  man,  who   had  since 
become  an  officer  of  excise,  told  him  that 
he  had  been  the  saviour  of  him.     He  could 
state  other  instances,  and  amongst  others 
that  of  one  of  the  bravest  fellows  on  the 
face   of  the  world,    who,    after   receiving 
corporal  punishment,  obtained  a  commission 
for  good   conduct,    and  fell  at  Waterloo. 
He  was  anxious  to  abolish  corporal  punish- 
ment, but  the  difficulties   in  the  way  of 
doing  so  were  so  great  that  he  could  not 
see  his  way  out  of  it,  and  how  at  the  same 
time  the  discipline  of  the   army  could  be 
preserved,  for  an  army  without  discipline 
was  as  formidable  to  its  friends  as   to  its 
enemies.     If  these  difficulties  could  be  got 
rid  of,  he  would  go  heart  in  hand  with  the 
lion,  and  gallant   Member  in    doing  away 
with  corporal   punishment.     He  should  be 
extremely  glad  if  any  means  could  be  taken 
to  raise  the  character  and   position  of  the 
soldier  in  the    British  army.     He  should 
like  to  see  the  soldier  placed  in  the  situation 
in  which    the  policeman   in    Ireland   was 
placed,  so  thai  it  would  be  a  punishment 
to  him  to  be  discharged.     If  this  could  be 
done  they  might  get  rid  of  corporal  punish, 
ment  altogether.      The  police  of  Ireland 
consisted  of  7,000  of  the  finest  men  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  ;  and,  during  the  time  he 
had  been  in  Ireland,  he  could  say,  that  he  had 
never  seen  a  drunken  policeman.  Why  was 
this  ?  Because  these  men  were  in  a  situation, 
to   be  discharged  from  which  would  be  a 
severe  punishment.   Were  they  prepared  to 
do  this  for  the  soldier  ?  Were  they  prepared 
to  meet  the  additional  enormous  expense  ? 
Looking   at   the   situation   of  the  British 
army,   and  looking   at  the  colonies  which 
they  had  to  take  care  of,  he  would  ask,  was 
it  possible  to  place  the  soldier   in  such  a 
lx)sition  ?     He  should  be  glad  to  find  some 
effective  substitute  for  corporal  punishment, 
but  until  this  was  done  he  should  be  very 
sorry  to  see  the   power   taken    from   the 
officers,  whilst,   at  the  same  time,  he  was 
at  all  times  desirous  to  curtail  that  power, 
and  he  was  ready  to  go  heart  and  hand  in 
any  mode  of  doing  away   with   corporal 
punishment  if  the  means  could  be  found. 
On  all  these  grounds,  and  feeling  that  any 
discussion  of  this  subject  was  more  likely 
to  do  mischief  than  good,   giving  rise  to 
unfounded  notions   in  the  soldier,  he  felt 
bound  to  vote  against  the  motion. 


Mr.  Hume  was  very  sorry,  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Officer  who  had  just  sat  down^ 
while  he  professed  himself  anxious  to  find 
a  substitute  for  corporal  punishment,   re- 
fused to  vote  for  an  inquiiy  the  object  of 
which  was  to  discover  such  a  substitute. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer,  while  he  was  anxious  to  do  away 
with  corporal  punishment,    stated   rather 
strangely,  if  he  (Mr.  Hume)  interpreted 
him  rightly,  that  the  result  of  the  abolition 
of  severe  corpor^  punishment  had  been  to 
render  crimes   much  more  numerous.     If 
inquiry   were   granted   they  would,  in  all 
probability,  find  some  good  reason  for  this. 
The  hon.   and  gallant  Member  for  Wor- 
cester (Colonel  Davis)  said,  that  they  had 
had  inquiry  already,  and  that  further  in- 
quiry  was  unnecessary.      The   hon.  and 
gallant  Colonel  misht   not   recollect  that 
since  that  inquiry  tnere  had  been  a  great 
change,  a  system  of  rewards  and  a  variation 
of  punishments  had  been  put  into  opera- 
tion; and  he,   for  one,   wanted  to  know 
what  had  been  the  effect  of  that  change^ 
and  whether  it  had  been  beneficial  or  pre- 
judicial ?     He  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that 
it  would  turn  out  that  this  new  system  had 
not  been  tried  sufficiently.     The  hon.  and 
gallant  General  (Sir  H.  Vivian)  said,   that 
no  good  could  arise  from  inquiries  and  dis- 
cussions on  this  subject.     He  (Mr.  Hume) 
recollected  the  day  when  it  was  thought 
impossible  to  do  without  ten  times  the  pre- 
sent quantity  of  corporal  punishment  j  but, 
in  consequence  of  the  discussions  in  that 
House,    and  the  effect  produced   on    the 
public  opinion,  a  great  change  had  taken 
place.     That  change  had  been  much  for  the 
better,  but  he  still  thought  that  a  greater 
change  ought  to  take  place.  He  would  sup- 
port the  inquiry  proposed  by  the   hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Chippenham,  because 
he  hoped  it  would  discover  the  means  of 
dispensing  with  corporal  punishment  en- 
tirely in  lime  of  peace,  if  not  in  time  of 
war  and  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.     He 
would  ask,  then,  why  the  House  should 
refuse  inquiry?     It  was  his   intention  to 
move  for  returns  to  show,  what  had  been 
the  state  of  punishment  in  the  army  since 
the  last  return,  how  many  men  bad  been 
flogged  and  how  many  imprisoned,  and 
also  how  many  had  been  promoted,  as  a 
means  of  rewarding  them.     One  of  the 
object!  of  the  Committee  would  be,  to  see 
to  what  extent  the  system  of  rewards  had 
been  tried,  whether  it  had  been  applied 
equally  to  every  regiment,  and  whether 
the  efiect  of  it  was  good  or  bad  ?  Such  an 
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inquiry  would  be,  in  his  opinion,  exceed- 
ingly salutary.  The  hon.  Member  con- 
cluded by  stating,  that  he  should  support 
the  motion,  and  that  he  should  regret 
very  much  if  the  inquiry  sought  for  was 
refused  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Pcmherton  said,  that  the  inquiry 
before  the  select  Committee  in  1834  ujion 
this  subject  had  brought  him  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible, 
consistently  with  the  safety  and  discipline 
of  the  army,  to  abolish  the  use  of  corporal 
punishment.  He  entirely  concurred  in 
the  forcible  expression  of  the  Secretary  at 
War,  who  on  that  occasion  said,  "If 
you  abolish  coporal  punishment  you  had 
better  disband  the  army  altogether." 
With  this  conviction  he  could  not  but 
think  it  highly  inexpedient  and  dangerous, 
that  the  subject  should  again  be  brought 
under  the  discussion  of  the  House.  It 
was  not  his  purpose,  therefore,  on  the 
present  occasion  to  enter  upon  the  merits 
of  the  question,  but  chiefly  to  offer  a  few 
observations  on  a  point  of  law  stated  in- 
cidentally to  the  present  debate  by  the 
hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  East  Corn- 
wall, and  in  reference  to  which  he  thought 
it  highly  desirable,  that  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown  should  express  their  opinion 
to  the  House.  He  certainly  had  under- 
stood  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer,  the 
Member  for  Westminster,  when  on  a 
former  occasion  he  made  so  temperate 
and,  if  he  would  permit  him  to  add,  able 
defence  of  his  conduct  in  reference  to 
the  affairs  of  Spain,  to  challenge  Gentle- 
men on  this  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the 
House  to  bring  forward  any  grounds  of 
charge  against  him,  and  he  could  assure 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Offjccr,  that  in 
whatever  he  might  now  be  about  to  say, 
he  hiid  no  intention  of  treatins:  the  sub- 
ject  as  one  bearing  personally  on  that 
hon.  and  gallant  Officer,  but  as  a  question 
of  principle  of  vital  importance  to  our 
army.  He  would  not  pretend  to  say  to 
what  extent  the  corporal  punishments  in 
the  Legion  were  justified  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  nor  would  he  speak 
of  that  army  in  the  terms  which  had  been 
sometimes  applied  to  them,  such  as  the 
**offseourings  of  society,"  and  so  forth. 
His  observations  would  have  reference 
solely  to  the  mode  in  which  corporal  pun- 
ishments had  l)een  administered  amongst 
that  body  of  troops.  He  thought  it  was 
no  more  than  due  to  those  who  did  not 
shrink  from  the  unpopular  responsibility 
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of  maintaining  the  ])ower  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment in  the  army,  that  they  should 
know  whether  the  law  did  not  limit  as 
well  as  justify  that  mode  of  punishment; 
and  whether  or  not  the  construction  which 
the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  had 
put  upon  the  101st  article  of  war  was  the 
construction  which  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown  considered  the  true  and  real  con- 
struction, and  such  as  the  officers  com- 
manding her  Majesty's  forces  would  be 
justified,  and,  if  justified,  bound  to  adopt  ? 
In  this  point  of  view  the  question  was 
one  of  importance  whether  the  course 
pursued  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Westminster  in  Spain  had  been  con- 
sistent with  the  British  articles  of  war. 
He  thought  that  an  explanation  of  this 
kind  was  due  also  because  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Ofticer  had  been  selected  by  her 
iMajosly*s  Government  for  a  signal  mark 
of  fijvour  in  a  decoration  which  had  been 
looked  forward  to  with  desire  and  ambi- 
tion by  many  much  older  officers  in  the 
service  than  that  hon.  and  gallant  Officer. 
This,  he  thought,  was  clear  in  the  career 
of  the  hon.  and  g.illant  Officer^  that 
fortune  had  not  smiled  upon  his  labours, 
and  that,  whatever  ^  ther  merits  he  might 
lay  claim  to  as  a  commander,  he  could 
nor  claim  the  merit  of  success.  It  was 
important,  therefore,  that  the  House  should 
know  whether  her  Majesty's  Government 
considered  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  and 
gitllant  Officer  in  the  paiticular  instance 
that  had  been  referred  to  had  been  con- 
sistent with  the  articles  of  war,  and,  if 
not,  whether  they  considered  the  devia- 
tion from  them  so  trivial  a  circumstance 
ns  to  be  unworthy  of  the  slightest  cou- 
siderution  ?  For  his  own  pnrt  he  must 
say,  he  could  not  understand  how  the 
Master- General  of  the  Ordnance  could 
r.iise  a  doubt  as  to  the  construction  of 
the  I  Gist  article  of  war.  He  woidd  ask 
whether  it  was  not  one  established  point 
in  the  provost  system,  that  the  provost- 
marshal  should  punish  of  his  own  author- 
ity only  those  offences  of  which  he  was 
an  eye  witness,  and  that  ho  had  no  power 
to  punish  any  other  offences  under  direc- 
tions received  from  any  officer  below  the 
general  officer  ?  Was  it  not  a  further 
limitation  of  the  system,  that  it  was  only 
when  the  troops  were  in  the  field  or  on  a 
march  ?  Now,  he  presumed,  that  no  one 
would  pretend  to  say,  that  troops  in  a 
garrison  which  was  not  in  a  state  of  steee 
were  contemplated  by  the  Act  which  Ti« 
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I  the 


mited  the  provost  system  to  troops 
field  and  on  march.  He  believed,  lliat  the 
pro vosl- marshal  could  only  inRict  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  in  circumstances  con- 
templated by  the  Mutiny  Act  itself.  He  provost- marshal. 
had  always  understood  also,  that  the  per- 
son who  tilled  this  post  was  always  se- 
lected from  amongst  the  non-commissioned 


1266 
fate  of  Euro)>c  depended  oil  his  army,  did 
not  think  himself  eompctCDt  to  depart  from 
the  letter  of  the  law,  and  reprehended  the 
conduct  of  officers  in  issuing  orders  to  the 


He  would  i 


t  b^  the 


of  the  House  to  a  passage  from  u 

general  order  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in 

18H,  which  he  would  now  read:— "  The 

officers  or  privates,  and  never  from  superior    commander   of  the  forces  is  concerned  to 

officers.     The  whole  of  the  powers  of  the    learn  that  the  powers  of  the  provost  n 


provost-marshal,  as  defined  by  the  Act, 
were,  "  To  preserve  good  order  in  the 
6eld  end  to  prevent  breaches  of  order, 
and  to  punish  on  the  spot,  and  on  the 
game  day,  those  whom  he  might  find 
guilty  of  such  miscondiicl,  provided  that 
the  punishment  be  limited  by  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  and  by  the  orders  re- 
ceived from  the  general  officer  in  the 
field."  But,  in  respect  to  offences  which 
th;  provost  -  marshal  did  not  see  com- 
mitted, it  was  provided, that  the  "provost- 
niurshal  should  report  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  to  the  commander  of  the  arm7  in 
the  field,  who  was  empowered  to  denl  with 
the  case  as  he  thought  the  circumstanc  re- 
quired, and  as  might  seem  most  conducive 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  said  order."    So  i  ,  , 

that  it  appeared  that  if  the  provost.raarshal  <^^^^°f  him  lo 
did  not  see  the  oftence  committed  he  had  |  L''^_^™^ '*_",'  V,'*^ 
o  power  to  punish  it,  but  orJy  to  collect 


abused,  and  that  officers  have  thought 
themselves  authorised  to  send  orders  to  the 
provost,  under  whom  abuses  contr.iry  to  the 
established  orders  and  regulutions  of  the 
service  have  been  committed."  He  hoped 
that  the  Jud^e  Advocate  would  tell  the 
House,  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
whether  the  construction  of  the  hon.  and 
giilhint  Member  for  Westminster's  order  of 
August,  18.15,  was  in  hia  opinion  consistent 


vith  the  a 


101st  article  of 
cilable. 

Sir  //.  Fh 


.  For  his  own  part, 
his  opinion  the  ob- 
tcr- General  of  the 
0  this  order  and  the 
ere  wholly  irrecun- 


I  S])ain  i 


e  to  explain. 
that  he  had  never 
.  and  gallant  Offii 
and   ihut  what    he  "    ' 


We  un- 


and  report  the  evidence'  to  the  gAieral  in  the  !  '^at  he  thought  that  upon  scrutinising  the 
-"■•'■-■        .1.1        °  .1  matter  it  might  be  found  that  similar  cases 

I  of  punishment   hud  sometimes  occurred  in 
and  that  he  doubted  w  ' 


field,  and,  further,  that  he  was  not  author- 
ised to  receive  orders  from  any  officer  in 
ferior  to  the  general-in- chief.  He  ( Mr. 
Peinbcrton)  did  not  wish  to  impute  to  the 
hon.  and  gallant  officer  any  inclination  to  I 
the  exercise  of  unnecessary  severity,  hut  he  I 
declared  that  no  one  who  had  read  his  ge-  i 
neral  order  of  August,  1835,  and  this  ar- 
ticle of  war  could  admit  that  they  were 
coiisbtciit  with  one  another.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  read  a  passage  from  this 


ther,  under  the  circumstances,  they  would 
not  be  justifiable  by  the  artidesof  war. 

Sir  A.  Dalrytnnle  :  with  respect  to  the 
provost  system,  declared  his  opinion  that 
the  duties  of  the  provost- marshal  were 
never  intended  lo  enforce  military  disci- 
pline. There  were  attached  to  all  armies 
and  who  in  the 


general  order,  as  to  the  appointment  of  field  were  under  the  authority  and  insnec- 
provust,  who  should  "be  liable  lo  receive  ,  tionof iheprovost-marshul.  Hewasaulhor- 
orders  from  general  and  staff  officers."  Now,  ;  iscd  to  punish  them  when  found  thieving 
he  believed  that  these  terms  were  so  com-  I  or  marauding ;  but  lo  punish  a  man  under 
prehensive  that  a  captain  commanding  a  I  armshy  the  provost-marshal,  he  would  take 
company  would  he  within  the  definition.  On  I  upon  himself^  to  say  wm  a  thing  unheard  of 


a  former  occasion  the  la 


iguage 


The  subject  was  oi 
of  Wellington  has  been  quotc3,e.xpressive  of  of  considerable  importance,  as  il  involved 
the  opinion  that  the  provost  system  was  not  ■  a  most  dangerous  precedent,  lie  declared 
sufficiently  extensive  and  operative.  But  '.  "train  that  to  bring  man  up  to  the  provost 
surely  if  those  who  quoted  this  authority  i  for  not  doing  his  duty  nn  parade  was  a  most 
were  to  reflect  a  little  upon  it  they  would  I  abominable  and  degrading  mode  of  pro- 
see  that  so  far  from  its  justifying  the  order     ceeding, 

of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer,  it  was  a  Sir  G.  de  Lacy  Evans  said,  that  every 
strong  evidence  against  it,  for  even  the  '  thing  regarding  the  legion  had  been  made 
Duke  of  Wellington,  when  the  fate  of  his  the  subject  of  great  cxa^eration  through- 
anny  depended  on  its  discipline,  and   the  I  out  the  country  ;  he  was  sure  hon.  Gentle. 


of  the  Duke    >"  the  annals  of  w 


Hi; 


I 


I 
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men  opposite  would  themselves  admit  tliis.    sanction  or  autliority  that  it   took    plai 

It  had  hcen  alleged,  amongst  other  things,    Soldiers'  wives  were  often  found  very  dil 

that  the  flogging  which  had  taken  place  in    cult  to  restrain  in  their  conduct  and  he  I 

the  Legion  had  not  ccmduced  towards  the    lieved  that  in  the  Peninsular  army  it  fa 

better  discipline   of  the  corps.     This  was    been  found  so,  and  that  in  consequence 

one  of  those  calumnies  to  which  he  had  re-    had  been  found  necessary  to  inflict  pimia 

ferred,  and  which  was  wholly  unjustified  by    ment  of  some  slight  kind  upon  the  offende; 

the  fact.     In   the   comments   which    liad    for  which,  perhaps,  there  had  been  no  bet! 

been  made  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  on    authority  than  for  the  cases  now  referred  1 

the  subject  of  the  provost  system  in   the    With  respect  to  the  articles  of  war  in  i 

region,  every  one  had  omitted  all  reference    ference  to  the  provost  system,  the  bon.  ai 

to  the  great  difference  between  the  powers  ■  gallant  officer  who  had  just  spoken  seeni' 

of  the   provost- marshal    in  the  f.cgion    in    to  think,  that  the  power  of  the  provoi 

Spain  and  in  the  British    army.     In    the    marshal  was  confined  almost  exclusively 

Legion  his  power  was  of  the  minimum  ex-    followers  of  the  army,  and  not  to  the  ac 

tent,  whereas  in  the  British  army,  by  virtue    diers  themselves.     In  this  view  of  the  cai 

of  the   Mutiny  Act,    the  provost-marshal    he  thought  the  hon.  and  gallant  officer  w 

was  endowed  with  an  enormous  and  fright-    mistaken,  as  appeared  by  the  words  of  tl 

ful  responsibility.     If,  therefore,    the  Le-    act  itself,  and  which   were,   "to  prevei 

gislaturc  were  to  think  proper  to  inquire    breaches  of  order  by  soldiers  and  followe 

into  this  subject,  he  trusted  the  distinctive    of  the  army ;"  and  then  the  article  we! 

circumstances  of  the  case  would  be  remem-    on, '*  provided  the  punishment  be  limits 

bered,  and  the  inquiry  be  conducted    with  |  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and,  in  acoon 

vigilance  and  candour.     The  powers  of  the    ance  with  the  orders  received  from  time  i 

provost   in  the  Legion  were   of  the   most    time,  from  the  officer  commanding  in  tl 

trivial  kind,    and  extending  only  to  what    field."     He  thought,  that  these  words  ev 

might  almost  be  termed  schoolboy  punish-    dently  gave  great  latitude  and  discretion  \ 

ments.     There  was  one  charge  against  him    the  oflicer  commanding  in  the  field,      j 

which  had  been  made  pretty  good  use  of   was  true,  that  by  the  articles  of  war,  i 

during  the  last  general  election,  namely,  of   officer   under   a   commander-in-chief,    hi 

his  having  caused  some  women  to  be  ilog-    the  j)ower  of  inflicting  capital  punishmenti 

ged.     This  charge  had  been  pretty  freely    but  he  maintained  that  it  was  no  breach  i 

circulated  through  the  public  prints  at  the  ;  these  articles  to  give  a  power  of  punishin 

j)eriod  he  referred  to ;  but  lie  could  hardly  '  oflcnces  which  were  not  of  a  capital  natui 

be  expected  to  answer  in  print  all  the  at-  ,  to  officers  commanding  brigades  or  regi 

tacks  which  might  be  made  upon  him,  who  !  ments.     To  suppose  that^a  corps,  such  i 

was  one  of  the   most   humble   individuals    he  commanded,  could  be  regulated  with  i 

who  had  ever  been  in  military  command,    strict  an  adherence  to  discipline  as  was  ol 

Now,  with   respect  to   the   circumstances    served  in  a  regular  army,  was  a  fallac 

alleged,  he  had  never  heard  of  any  such    which  conveyed  a  manifestly  unjust  impu 

thing  until  he  saw  the  matter  stated  in  the    tation.     He  only  acted  in  compliance  wit 

newspapers  at   nearly  the  end  of  the  term    that    discretion   allowed    to    every    com 

of    his  service.      He   believed   that  there    raander-in-chief  by    the   articles   of  wai 

were  only   two   cases   of  the   kind    men-    when  he  was  directed  to  act  in   such 

tioned.     In   one  of  them   the  officer  said    manner  as  under  all  the  circumstances  c 

to     have     committed     this     outrage,    as    his  situation,  seemed  most  conducive  to  th 

indeed  it  would  be  termed,  if  the  circum-    suppression   of  crime.      It  had  been  ad 

stances  were  as  related,  was  dead,  and  there-    mitted,    that   abuses  had    existed  in    th 

fore  no  inquiry  could  be  instituted;  and  the    army,  which  was  under  the  Duke  of  Wcl 

officer  concerned  in  the  other  case  had  been    lington's  command.     Every  military  mai 

since,  he  believed,  cashiered.     The  alleged    must  know  that  abuses,  especially  in   th 

transacticms  had  taken  place  a  year  previous,  :  field,  must  prevail,  more  or  less,  in  ever 

and  under  the  circumstances  it  had  become    army.     He  had  no  doubt,  that  abuses  tool 

impossible  to  inquire  into  them.     All   he  j  place  in  the  legion,  but  all  lie  could  av 

could  now  say,  was,  that  he  was  not  pre-  j  was,  that  when  they  were  reported  to  him 

pared  to  say  whether  such  j)unishment  as    he  inflicted  such  punishment  as  the  natur 

reported  had  been  inflicted  on  women  be-  '  of  the  service,  and  the  situation  of  the  force 

longing  to  the  legion   or  not ;    but   that  ;  admitted  of  his  imposing  with  discretioi 


whether  it  were  so  or  not,  he  repelled  with 
scorn  the  imputation  that  it  was  under  bis 


and  propriety.       He  recollected   that  u 
three  cases  which  were  reported  to  him 
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officially,  two  officers  out  of  the  three  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  service.  From  the 
nature  of  the  service,  from  the  disadvan- 
tages of  having  only  a  few  experienced 
officers,  and  no  non-commissioned  officers, 
on  whom  in  so  large  a  degree  the  disci- 
pline of  a  military  force  depended,  he  was 
left  entirely  to  the  control  of  the  few  offi- 
cers commanding  brigades  and  regiments. 
They  who  looked  with  so  vigilant  an  eye 
to  all  his  proceedings  would  perhaps  have 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  act  under 
such  circumstances,  as  those  which  he  had 
described.  They  must  soon  have  admitted 
what  a  herculean  task  it  was  for  those  in 
command  to  mould  at  once,  and  to  subdue 
to  discipline  and  order,  men  who  were 
never  before  accustomed  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  the  observance  of  any  military 
regulations.  The  difficulty  of  accustoming 
the  men  to  habits  of  subordination  and  re- 
gularity was  rendered  all  but  insuperable 
by  the  attacks  of  the  press  of  this  country, 
and  the  schemes  of  the  emissaries  of  Don 
Carlos.  As  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency, 
between  his  opinions  expressed  in  that 
House,  and  his  conduct  in  the  command 
of  the  Legion,  he  thought  he  was  much  less 
exposed  to  such  an  imputation  than  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite ;  for  so  far  from  de- 
siring to  limit  the  power  of  inflicting  cor- 
poral punishments,  which  was  reposed  in 
the  commander,  he  had  always  contended, 
that  it  should  be  as  full  and  unrestricted 
as  possible.  The  question  of  his  consistency 
was,  however,  one  to  be  decided  by  his 
constituents,  and  he  had  received  their 
acquittal  by  a  majority  of  1,100  votes. 
There  was,  however,  no  inconsistency 
whatever  between  his  conduct  and  his 
opinions,  for  he  had  stated  in  his  evi. 
dence,  in  common  with  many  other  gen- 
tlemen, that  he  did  not  see  the  possibility 
or  expediency  of  abolishing  corporal  punish- 
ments. On  the  contrary,  he  thought  it 
impossible  to  carry  this  proposal  into  ope- 
ration abroad,  until  the  experiment  was 
tried  on  the  home  service.  With  regard 
to  the  higher  punishments,  he  had  endea- 
voured during  the  period  of  his  command 
to  commute  them.  He  had  been  conti- 
nually remonstrated  with  by  the  officers 
under  him,  on  the  necessity  of  making  an 
example,  by  inflicting  in  some  instances  a 
punishment  of  a  more  severe  character. 
The  fact  then  was,  that  an  understanding 
had  been  come  to  between  his  officers  and 
him,  that  the  provost  system  should  be  ex- 
tended, while  punishments  of  a. more  harsh 
description;  were  laid  aside.       The  only 


question  was,  whether  the  jwwer  of  inflict- 
ing these  lighter  punishments,  should  be 
intrusted  to  officers  commanding  regiments 
and  brigades ;  and  when  full  authority 
was  conferred  on  the  commander,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  discipline,  he  did 
not  see  that  any  serious  grounds  of  accusa- 
tion had  been  established  against  the  course 
which  he  had  adopted.  Two  court-martials 
had  taken  place  in  Bilbao — one  for  mutiny 
and  insubordinate  conduct,  and  the  other 
for  stabbing.  The  oft'enders  were  both 
punished  by  imprisonment  and  hard  la- 
bour. There  was  a  vast  distinction  be- 
tween the  power  exercised  in  the  British 
army,  and  that  observed  with  regard  to 
the  Legion,  and  he  felt  most  happy  in 
being  enabled  to  say,  that  his  expe- 
rience during  the  latter  service  enabled  him 
to  support  the  motion  which  was  now  made. 
So  far  from  thinking  severe  punishments 
indispensable,  he  had  arrived  at  the  con- 
trary conclusion,  and  it  gave  him  great 
satisfaction  to  state,  that  however  his  con- 
duct might  be  traduced,  he  was  the  only 
person  who  held  a  chief  command  without 
being  driven  to  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
capital  punishments.  It  might  be  said, 
that  a  feeling  of  doubt  as  to  his  justiflcation 
in  law  had  restrained  him.  He  did  not 
know  whether  that  species  of  argument 
would  be  used  against  him ;  he  was  satis- 
fled  that  it  was  unfair  ;  for,  supposing  he 
was  restrained  by  doubts  as  to  the  military 
law  concerning  subjects  of  this  country,  he 
could  have  no  such  fears  as  to  the  natives 
of  other  countries  who  fell  into  his  hands, 
and  were  in  various  cases  amenable  to 
capital  punishments  if  he  wished  to  enforce 
them.  If,  then,  he  had,  as  to  the  provost 
system,  exceeded  the  strict  practice  of  a 
regular  army,  he  was  at  least  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  having  commuted  all  severe, 
and  abolished  all  capital,  punishments  in 
the  force  under  his  command.  He  was  not 
aware  of  anything  more  with  which  he 
ought  to  trouble  the  House,  except  to  say, 
that  he  most  cordially  supported  the  mo* 
tion  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
opposite. 

Sir  H,  Hardinge  said,  that  although  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  differ  on  many  points 
from  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  who  had 
just  sat  down,  he  was  satisfied,  that  in 
arriving  at  the  resolution  to  which  he  had 
come,  of  not  inflicting  capital  punishments, 
he  was  actuated  by  the  dictates  of  human- 
ity ;  and  in  any  observation  which  he 
should  make  on  the  ^xmduct  of  the  gallant 
Officer,  he  wisheu/tb  be  understood  as  not 
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at  all  imputing  to  Iiim  tyninnical  motives, 
however  much  he  condemned  the  provost 
system  which  the  gallant  Officer  had 
adopted,  as  despotic  and  illegal.  It  was  his 
misfortune  to  differ  from  the  gallant  officer; 
hut,  from  his  former  acquaintance  with  tlie 
gallant  Officer's  conduct,  and  from  his 
character,  he  felt  bound  to  say,  that  what- 
ever error  of  judgment  he  committed,  he 
did  not  wish  to  charge  him  personally  with 
any  unbecoming  irregularity.  But  he 
thought  it  was  most  important,  that  the 
])ractic2  of  the  army,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
laid  down  by  military  rule  and  law,  ought 
to  be  strictly  followed,  for  he  could  not 
conceive  anything  more  dangerous  to  an 
army  than  not  to  act  in  accordance  with 
military  rules  and  regulations,  or  anything 
more  likely  to  induce  mutiny  and  other 
destructive  consequences.  The  gallant 
Officer  attempted  to  justify  his  conduct  by 
referring  to  the  abuses  which  prevailed 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. He  did  not  complain  of  the 
existence  of  abuse,  but  of  the  adoption  of  a 
principle  that  was  contrary  to  law.  The 
abuses  which  existed  in  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's army  were  incident  to  every 
human  institution ;  but  the  fault  com- 
mitted by  the  gallant  Officer  was  the 
adoption  of  a  system  neither  compatible 
with  the  government  of  the  soldier  nor 
conscmant  to  the  law.  Now,  what  was 
the  practice  of  which  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington complained  in  18J0?  He  stated, 
that  he  ha<l  no  ])olice  corps,  such  as  those 
adopted  ill  other  armies,  no  detached 
courts-martial,  and  that  the  provost  was 
not  strong  enough  as  it  was  then  enforced. 
What  subscijuently  happened  ?  A  clause 
was  introduced,  which  stood  the  twelfth 
in  the  articles  of  war,  by  which  a  small 
number  of  officers  might,  when  regiments 
were  marching  up  a  country,  take  evidence 
against,  and  sentence  to  death,  any  insub- 
ordinate soldier,  with  this  restriction,  that 
the  sentence  could  not  be  executed  without 
the  consent  of  the  commander-in-chief.  It 
had,  previously  to  this  alteration,  fre- 
quently happened,  that  if  the  soldiers  ill- 
treated  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  u  country 
through  whicli  they  passed,  the  officers  had 
only  the  power  of  sending  forward  the 
complainants  perhaps  a  distance  of  1;50 
miles,  to  urge  their  accusations  before  the 
commander-in-chief,  or  to  send  down  a 
commission  in  order  to  tr}-^  the  offisnce.  A 
police  guard  was  next  established  for 
securing  order  on  retreats,  or  when  enter- 
ing towns.    The  third  point  complained  of 


in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  despatch  \ 
remedied  by  a  general  order  issued 
Granada,  in  which  it  was  particula 
specified,  that  no  officer  should  liave  I 
power  of  punishing  by  provost-marshal 
inflicting  corporal  punishment  wich< 
seeing  the  offence  actually  committe 
otherwise  they  were  to  report  the  circu 
stances  to  the  commander-in-chief,  w 
was  to  order  a  court  to  sit  and  inquire  ii 
them.  Then  came  the  gallant  Office 
system  of  provost ;  and  the  gallant  Offii 
intrusted  that  power  to  every  commandi 
ofhccr  of  a  regiment,  which  was  ne^ 
before  known  in  the  British  scrvi 
Another  article  of  war  which  he  beliei 
he  had  introduced,  declared,  that  no  8 
dier  should  be  struck  unless  he  was  fi 
brought  to  court-martial.  He  thought 
extremely  improper  that  punishment  shot 
be  inflicted  under  the  excitement  of  passim 
and  it  was  never  intended  that  men  shoi 
receive  corporal  punishment  for  neglige 
in  their  dress,  al^nce  from  parade,  or  su 
kind  of  oilcnces,  which  met  with  this  hai 
treatment  in  the  Legion.  He  believed 
could  show,  that  in  the  Duke  of  WeUin 
ton's  army  it  was  intended,  and  the  n 
was  generally  observed,  that  no  man  shoi 
be  ))unishod  by  provost  who  was  not  tals 
in  open  vagabondism.  In  Lisbon,  wlu 
the  provost  was  established,  the  comman 
ant  had  a  most  difficult  ta^  in  preservi 
order,  in  a  place  where  men  were  co 
stantly  arriving  from,  and,  embarking  i 
England.  Yet  there  no  power  was  cx< 
ciscd  except  that  of  court-martial :  punii 
ment  by  the  provost  was  never  dreamed  i 
Take  another  instance:  when  the  an 
was  retiring  from  Madrid,  it  was  fou 
extremely  difficult  to  prevent  it  fw 
plundering  the  places  through  which 
passed  ;  but  one  gallant  officer  kept  ] 
regiment  in  excellent  order,  by  keeping  '■ 
during  the  whole  day,  while  he  continued 
march,  a  drum-head  court-martial,  whi 
awarded  a  punishment  to  the  c^endi 
within  ten  minutes  from  the  commission 
the  oil'ence.  This  system,  which  he  « 
justified  in  adopting  when  in  the  preseu 
of  the  enemy,  that  gallant  officer  was 
enamoured  with,  that  he  could  not  lay 
aside  when  the  army  was  in  cantonmen 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  he  \t 
reprimanded  so  strongly  by  his  commandii 
oiiicer,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  t 
army.  Such  was  the  distinction  obscrv 
l>etween  the  mode  of  inflicting  punishme 
when  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  ai 
when  in  cautonmcnts.    Just  previoui 
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the  bottle  of  Waterloo  Sir  Thomas  Pictoti 
was  marching  up  his  division  under  a  iirc, 
and  a  mail  in  his  regiment  became  ex- 
tremely insubordinate.  When  the  regiment 
halted  at  the  top  of  the  hill  up  which  they 
were  marching,  a  court-maitial  was  held, 
and  the  man  being  flogged  returned  to  his 
duty  quite  alterei!  in  his  bebaviour.  He 
had  stated  this  to  show  that  General  Pictou 
could  only  have  proceeded  by  the  regular 
course  pointed  out  by  the  military  regula- 
tions. That  gallant  Officer  (Sir  G.  de  Lacy 
Evans)  had  iu  his  evidence  stated,  that  the 
powers  of  a  commander-in-chief  should  be 
those  of  a  dictator.  He  perfectly  concurred 
ill  that  opinion.  He  had  no  objection  to 
intrust  sucli  powers  to  the  gallant  Officer 
himself,  who  was  justified  in  keeping  his 
force  in  order  by  corporal  punishment  and 
every  possible  means;  but  the  despotism 
should  have  rested  with  the  gallant  Colonel 
himself,  and  not  been  extended  to  others. 
When  they  here  in  mind  that  men  were 
daily  flogged  by  the  orders  of  captains  of 
regiments  or  subalterns,  or  underwent 
what  tbegallantOfficcrcalled  the  minimum 
of  punishment,  they  had  a  right  to  call  to 
his  recollection  that  part  of  his  evidence 
in  which  lie  complained,  not  of  the  cruelty 
of  military  punishment,  but  of  its  degrad- 
ing and  debasing  principle.  Now,  surely 
on  thb  head  ten  lashes  were  as  objection- 
able, because  as  degrading  to  the  character 
of  the  soldier,  as  SOO.  The  truth  was,  that 
the  system  adopted  by  the  gallant  Officer 
was  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  his  acting 
in  irresponsible  command  ;  fur  had  he  put' 
sued  such  a  course  when  acting  under  the 
regulation  of  the  regular  array,  he  was 
quite  sure  that  he  would  have  had  an 
intiniiition  from  the  adjutant-general  to  tlii; 
efli'ct — "  Take  eare  what  you  are  about — 
you  are  d(>iiig  that  which  is  not  legal.  You 
must  lulliere  tn  the  orders  of  the  army,  or 
ask  her  Majesty  to  give  you  new  powers 
for  the  pur)ii>sc  you  eontcmplate."  The 
condntt  of  the  gallant  Officer  was  the  more 
iiupiirt:int,  that  he  had  stipulated  that  the 
nii'ii  of  the  Legion  should  be  treatcil 
!ici;<iriliin;  to  the  British  articles  of  war. 

Sir  O.  T)f  Imci)  Evans  begged  to  expli 
He  knew  it  had  been  said,  that  as  he  signed 
the  document  containing  the  conditions  n{ 
liie  service,  it  was  as  binding  on  him  as 
on  the  mill.  Now,  the  fact  was,  that  the 
iliinimeiit  itself  was  only  signed  by  the 
■S|)^iiiis!i  niini.stcr,  and  all  he  did  was  tc 
iiTiify  tliiit  ii  true  copy  was  made  of  it, 
ii\ivi:i^'  ihi'  men  In  uccept  or  rcjei-t  thr 
cKriihliiiiii:  as  tliey  ihniiglit  pni|H'r. 
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Sir   H.    Hardinge  resumed.      He  was 

sure  the  gallant  Officer  was  too  straight- 
forward and  manly  not  to  have  determined 
[lever  to  accept  the  command  if  the  Spanish 
Government  were  to  lay  do\rn  any  other 
I'egulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  Legion 
but  the  British  articles  of  war.  The  third 
article  stated  distinctly  that  the  force  was 
to  be  governed  in  ail  military  matters  in 
conformity  with  the  British  articles  of  war, 
and  in  matters  not  connected  with  the 
military  department  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  countrv  in  which  they  were  to  serve. 
This  article  bore  on  its  face  tlie  name  of 
ihe  gallant  Officer  opposite,  who  thus  mo- 
■aliy  became  responsible  for  its  observance, 
ind  was  so  considered,  and  most  naturally  so 
■onsidered,  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Legion. 
Too  late,  however,  they  found  out  that  a 
totally  different  system  was  to  be  observed 
towards  them  from  that  sanctioned  in  the 
British  army,  for  it  was  notorious  that  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  Legion  regi- 
ments received  from  the  gallant  Officer 
powers  of  punishment  which  in  the  British 
army  would  not  1«  given  to  general  officers. 
The  gallantOfficor  in  August,  1835,  a  few 
days  after  the  Legion  landed  at  San  Sebas- 
and  before  the  British  system  had 
been  tried,  issued  a  general  order,  of 
which  the  fullowing  is  an  extract : — 

the  present  there  will  be  one  deputy 
provosl-marshal,  with  tlie  raak  and  pay  of 
ensign.  This  oflicer  is  to  be  attached  to  head- 
quarters generally,  but  is  liable  lo  be  sent  wilh 
any  brigade,  regiment,"  or  deiachmeni,  as  may 
he  directed.  Each  regiment  will,  until  furllier 
orders,  have  a  sergeant-assistant  provost,  se- 
lected from  the  most  ahle-bodied,  steadiest, 
and  most  eINeient  of  ilie  non-commissioned 
officers,  with  the  pay  of  qua rter- mast er-ser- 
geant.  The  assistanl-provoils  lo  be  under  ihe 
control  of  the  deputy-provost  marshal,  but  all 
are  liable  lo  receive  orders  from  general  and 
statr  officers  and  regimental  coninianding  of- 
fleers — provided  always  that  such  instructions 
are  not  in  opposition  lo  (he  following  outline 
of  Ihe  duties  or  the  provosi,  viz. ; — All  provost- 
marshaU  and  ihcir  asaislanls  are  empowered  10 
inflict  summary  punishment  (on  the  hieech)  lo 
an  amount  not  exceeding  two  dozen,  according 
to  the  degree  of  offence,  on  soldiers  and  fol- 
lowers of  ihe  Legion  found  in  the  commission 
of  offences  against  discipline,  plundering, 
drunkenness,  violence,  and,  in  siiort,  every 
offence  lending  to  the  subversion  of  good  order 
in  an  army.  The  provosi  must  either  see  llie 
offence  himself,  or  have  it  from  the  testimony 
ofeompelenl  eye-witnesses." 

Yet  one  of  the  British  articles  of  war,  to 
which  the  g.tllant  Officer  was  bound  by  the 
coiid'limis  iif  service  countersigned  by  him, 
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distinctly  states  that  "whatever  be  the 
crime,  the  provost-marshal  shall  sek  the 
offender  commit  the  act  for  which  summary 
punishment  may  be  inflicted."  The  evi- 
dence of  Colonel  Dixon,  thnt  men  were 
frequently  flogged  on  parade  for  slight 
breaches  of  discipline,  such  as  having  dirty 
accoutrements,  being  absent,  &c.,  was  suf- 
ficient; but  it  was  rendered  conclusive  by  the 
similar  testimony  of  General  Shaw.  But 
he  had  other  evidence  on  the  point  to  ofl'er 
to  the  House.  On  Saturday  last  two  men 
called  on  liim,  and  authorising  liini,  if 
necessary,  to  give  their  names,  detailed  to 
him  several  particulars  on  the  subject  which 
had  fallen  under  their  own  observation. 
One  stated,  that  he  hads  erved  as  an  adju- 
tant in  the  Legion,  and  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  brought  in  the  report  of  the 
men  absent  from  parade  the  previous  even- 
ing, his  commanding  oflicer  said  to  him, 
'*  Oh,  give  the  rascals  four  dozen  each  and 
turn  them  out."  And  the  men,  he  added, 
were  punished  accordingly.  The  other  man, 
wlio  had  acted  as  provost-sergeant  during 
thirteen  months,  informed  him  that  cap- 
tains of  companies  liad  the  power  to  inflict 
the  lash,  and  frequently  ordered  men  to 
receive  from  two  to  four  dozen,  and  further, 
that  even  subalterns  ordered  men  to  be 
punished  for  absence  from  parade.  This, 
he  hesitated  not  to  assert,  had  never  oc- 
curred in  the  British  army.  And  it  should 
be  observed,  that  all  this  time  the  Legion 
was  in  garrison,  neither  in  the  field  nor  on 
the  march.  Men,  repeatedly,  the  provost- 
sergeant  added,  had  received  three  or  four 
dozen  lashes  for  being  dirty,  or  having 
tlieir  accoutrements  out  of  order,  and  four 
dozen  morning  and  evening  for  using  abu- 
sive language.  'J'hese  facts,  lie  repeated,  he 
stated  on  the  authority  of  persons  then  in 
London,  and  whcse  names,  if  required,  he 
was  ])rc])ared  to  give  up.  On  several  occa- 
sions, it  would  even  appear,  the  men  were 
obliged  to  bring  to  the  provost- marshal  a 
verbal  order  for  their  ])unishment.  The 
])rov()st-scrgeant  who  had  called  upon  him, 
statid  that  on  repeated  occasions  a  man 
M(iuld  come  to  him  and  say,  "  I  am  to  have 
two  dozen."  lie  had  inquired  what  was 
t]:e  average  nuuibcT  of  men  punished  daily, 
nnd  the  answer  v.-as,  ''  From  ten  to  fifteen; 
but  this  was  hv  no  means  an  unusual  iium- 
her."  And  ilun  came  a  fact,  which 
showed  how  easily  the  ]iowcr  so  incau- 
tiouslv  intrusted  to  the  commanding  of- 
fleers  might  be,  and  was  often  abused. 
<  hi  one  mornin?'  a  comniandiuir  oflicer 
ordered   no  fewer  tlian  thirtv-four  men  to 


receive  four  dozen  each,  for  having  bei 
absent  from  parade  the  previous  evenin 
the  cause  being,  that  they  had^  during  d 
day,  received  the  balance  of  their  acoounf 
and  got  drunk.  Such  a  quantity  of  punisl 
ment  for  so  trivial  an  offence  found  no  pr 
cedent  in  the  British  army.  Then^  as  to  t1 
severity  of  the  punishment :  on  one  ooca 
sion,  while  the  Legion  was  at  Cordovai 
a  man  (who  had  in  person  told  him  tl 
;  story)  received  300  lashes,  by  sentence  of 
court-martial.  But  what  was  the  instn 
ment  with  which  these  lashes  were  ii 
flicted  ?  He  was  told  it  was  with  the  nav8 
and  not  with  the  military  cat,  that  tl 
punishment  was  inflicted,  and  he  believa 
that  300  lashes  by  the  former  were  equ 
to  1,000  by  the  latter.  When  he  wi 
informed  of  this  circumstance,  he  asked  tl 
man  if  he  could  prove  it,  and  his  an8w< 
was,  that  it  was  generally  known,  and  thi 
he  had  been  confined  in  consequence  of  tl 
punishment  for  several  weeks  in  the  hoap 
tal.  Another  instance  of  the  arbitrary  UJ 
of  the  powers  confided  in  them  by  tl 
commanding  officers  appeared  in  a  circun 
stance  detailed  by  the  provost-sergeant:-—, 
man  was  ordered  by  sentence  of  court  ma 
tial  to  receive  100  lashes;  the  minutes  i 
the  court-martial  were  accidentally  loi 
but  the  commanding  officer  took  upon  bin 
self  to  order,  that  the  man  should  xeoei^ 
two  dozen  every  morning  until  the  IC 
lashes  were  inflicted.  It  was  due,  howeve 
to  say,  that  all  commanding  officers  had  m 
taken  such  responsibility  on  their  shouldei 
Neither  Colonel  O'Connell  nor  Colon 
Churchill  had  ever  acted  in  this  mannc 
In  the  British  army  what  was  endured  I 
the  men  in  the  Legion  was  not  known»  at 
would  not  be  tolerated.  The  men  wou; 
infidlibly  shoot  the  officers  who  should  thi 
become  obnoxious  to  them  ;  and  if  Seijcai 
Somerville,  the  patriot  sufferer  for  whoi 
.300/.  had  been  collected  by  the  hon.  Men 
her  for  Middlesex,  might  be  believed,  m 
veral  of  the  Legion  officers  were  shot  i 
action  by  their  own  men  in  revenge  for  tl 
wanton  punishment  inflicted  on  them.  Or 
word  respecting  the  alleged  punishment  i 
women.  Fully  acquitting  the  gallai 
Officer  of  being  a  party  to  the  infliction  i 
corporal  punishment  of  women,  he  mu 
say,  he  had  reason  to  believe  there  wei 
instances  in  which  it  had  occurred.  Tl 
fact  was,  however,  only  to  be  attributed  i 
the  laxity  of  the  system  which  prevailed- 
a  system  which  could  never  be  tolerated  i 
sanctioned. 
Mr.    Tcnnijsoii   D^Eifncourt  could    ni 
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help  thinking,  that  the  more  immediate 
object  in  view  in  bringing  forward  the 
present  motion  was  to  give  hon.  Gentlemen 
opf>osite  an  opportunity  to  make  an  attack 
on  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  near  him, 
and  the  speech  just  delivered  by  the  gallant 
OflScer  (Sir  11.  Hardinge),  in  which  he 
had  not  made  one  single  observation  upon 
the  general  question,  but  had  confined 
himself  to  comments  on  the  conduct  of  the 
gallant  Officer,  tended  to  confirm  him  in 
his  opinion.  If  so,  however,  their  design 
had  failed,  for  he  felt  sure  the  general 
opinion  of  the  House  was,  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Officer  had,  in  the  management 
of  the  Legion,  acted  throughout  from  the 
purest  and  most  humane  motives,  and 
maintained  the  discipline  of  the  force  in  a 
manner  no  other  man  under  similar  circum- 
stances could  have  done.  While  he  had 
command  of  the  Legion  not  a  single  case  of 
capital  punishment  had  occurred.  In  several 
instances  courts  martial  had  condemned 
men  to  death,  but  in  every  instance  the 
sentence  was  commuted.  He  had  been  in 
communication  with  several  officers  of  the 
Legion,  and  they  had  all  represented,  that 
the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  soldiers 
was,  as  stated  by  the  gallant  Officer,  but 
"school-boy"  punishment;  and  often, 
when  they  advised  more  severe  punishment, 
the  gallant  officer  refused  his  consent.  He 
knew  not  what  might  be  the  opinion  of  the 
House  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
military  punishment,  but  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  out  of  doors  he  was  considered  s 
having  put  in  practice  in  Spain  all  the 
sentiments  and  opinions  he  had  ever  pro- 
fessed within  the  walls  of  Parliament.  In 
conclusion,  he  begged  to  say  it  was  his 
intention  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  motion. 

Captain  Bohlero  felt  bound  to  repel  the 
unwarrantable  insinuation  which  had  been 
thrown  out  against  him.  He  had  always 
stood  up  in  that  House  as  an  advocate  for 
the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment;  and 
simply  because  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Westminster  had  been 
brought  under  notice  while  in  Spain,  what 
right  had  the  right  hon.  Member  who  had 
just  sat  down  to  iuipule  to  him  improper 
motives  in  bringing  forward  his  motion  ? — 

The  Speaker  :  I  think  the  hon.  Member 
is  mistaken.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  im- 
putation has  been  cast  on  the  hon.  Member. 

Captain  Boldero  felt  bound  to  bow  to 
the  opinion  of  the  chair,  but  must,  not- 
withstanding, say,  that  the  hon.  Member 
\vm\  imputed  to  him  an  impny'er  and  un- 


manly motive,  and  he  called  upon  him  to 
apoligise  for  it. 

The  Speaker:  I  must  again  tell  the  hon. 
Member  that  he  is  mistaken  ;  and  I  would 
put  it  to  him  wether  he  is  justified  in 
making  the  call  he  has  done. 

Mr.  Tennyson  D*Eyncourt  begged  to 
assure  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer,  that 
nothing  was  further  from  his  intention  than 
to  impute  to  liim  either  an  improper  or 
unmanly  motive  in  bringing  forward  his 
motion.  All  he  intended  to  convey  was 
the  fear,  that  the  motion  might  have  been 
suggested  to  him  by  others  who  desired  to 
found  upon  it  an  attack  against  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Officer,  the  Member  for  West- 
minster. 

Viscount  Howick  said,  he  had  no  inten- 
tion to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  inci- 
dental discussion  which  had  been  raised,  and 
which  he  could  not  help  saying  had  been 
most  inopportunely  introduced.  Neither 
upon  the  motion  before  the  House  did  he 
propose  making  many  observations  ;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  the  question  had  been  al. 
ready  fully  discussed ;  and,  in  the  second, 
he  found  that  the  opinions  he  entertained 
upon  it  might  be  expressed  in  very  few 
words.  He  objected  to  the  appointment  of 
the  proposed  Committee  on  several  grounds. 
Firstly,  he  objected  to  it  on  the  ground 
that  no  such  inquiry  as  that  of  a  Select 
Committee  was  required,  or  could  be  at- 
tended with  the  slightest  advantage.  A 
question  of  the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  that  to  which  the  motion  referred  could 
not  be  decided  by  the  Report  of  a  Select 
Committee;  the  House  must  determine 
whether  the  system  of  punishment,  at  pre- 
sent in  force  in  the  army,  might  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  what  should  be  substituted 
in  stead.  The  only  object  of  a  Committee 
would  be  to  collect  facts,  on  which  to  form 
an  opinion ;  but,  in  the  present  instance, 
all  parties,  whether  those  in  favour  of  the 
existing  system  or  those  who  opposed  it, 
seemed  to  be  in  full  possession  of  all  the 
facts  which,  either  jjro  or  con  could  be  ad- 
duced, and  on  those  facts  to  have  made  up 
their  minds  as  to  the  vote  they  should  give. 
Moreover,  scarcely  three  years  had  elapsed 
since  a  commission  had  sat  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  its  rejwrt  was  contained  every 
particle  of  evidence  which  could  be  required. 
If,  then,  the  House  were  at  all  to  entertain 
the  motion,  it  should  be  understood  as 
doing  so,  not  for  the  purpose  of  inquiry, 
but  of  condemning  the  existing  system  of 
military  punishments.  If,  however,  it  was 
the  wish  of  the  House  so  to  condemn  that 
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system^  he  contended  that  they  were  bound 
to  adopt  some  other  course  to  give  expres- 
sion to  their  opinions  than  tiie  inconvenient 
and  injudicious  one  of  assenting  to  the  pre- 
sent motion.     If  they  were  of  opinion  that 
the  existing  system  of  military  punishments 
should  be  abolished,  why  should  they  not 
proceed   directly    with   a   motion    to   that 
effect,  and  then  provide  a  substitute  for  it? 
If  they  did  not  this,  and  if,  without  abolish- 
ing it,  and  providing  a  remedy,   they  con- 
tented themselves  with  a  mere  condemna- 
tion,    they   might    greatly    endanger   the 
discipline  of  the  army.     For  his  own  part, 
he  liegged  to  say,  he  was  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  take  away  the  power  of  inflicting 
corporal   punishment  hitherto  existing  in 
the  army.     He  did  not  see  how  that  power 
could  be  safely  dispensed  with,  or,  if  dis- 
pensed with,  what  substitute,  and  all  ad- 
mitted that  a  substitute  must  be  devised, 
could  he  provided.     The  lion.  Member  for 
Kilkenny  recommended  as  a  substitute  a 
system   of    rewards.      He   admitted,   that 
much  might  be  done  to  raise  the  moral 
discipline  of  the  soldier  by  means  of  a  well- 
planned  system  of  rewards,  but  it  would 
not  lie  sufficient,  as  a  substitute  for  corporal 
punishment.     He  had,  however,  he  begged 
to  say,  attended  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
recommendation  on  this  point  of  the  Com- 
mission of  1835 f  and  he  held  in  his  hand  a 
return  of  the  number  of  commissions  given 
within  the  last  four  years,  without  pur- 
chase,  to   individuals  who  had  served  as 
non-commissioned   officers   in    the    Britii^h 
army,     ft  appeared  that,  in  the  last  four 
years,  namely,  from  1st  April,  18^4,  up  to 
the  present  time,  the  total  number  of  ap- 
pointments to   commissions   without   pur- 
chase  had   been    3f)G,   of  v.hich   number 
eighty-six  were  filled  up  by  transfers  from 
the  half-pay  list.    Another  mode  of  reward 
which  had  of  late  vears  come  into  verv 
general  operaticm  was,  increase  of  pay  and 
honorary  marks,  given  to  soldiers  for  good 
conduct.      Jt  appeared    that,  in  the  same 
periml,  no  fewer  than  2,491  soldiers  who 
had  acquired  a  jwsitive  right  to  increase  of 
pay  for  lenjjth  of  service,    had  given  up 
their  claim  in  this  respect  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  good-conduct  warrants ;  and  be- 
sides these,  6,715  other  soldiers  had  entitled 
themselves  to  such  warrants,  making  a  total 
of  J),20()  soldiers  who  had  earned  a  right 
to  good-c(mduct  warrants.     He  thought  it 
would  be  much  better  to  trust  to  the  in- 
croasinjj  desire   which  existed   anionij  the 
military  authorities  to  diminish,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  evtent  of  corporal  punish- 


ment, than  to  seek  to  restrict  the 
power  of  those  authorities  by  motions  ] 
the  present.  He  would  beg  to  call 
attention  of  the  House  to  what  had  b 
done  on  tliis  subject  in  recent  years. 
found,  from  returns  in  his  hand,  that*  al 
the  year  1835,  when  the  system  of  corpc 
punishment  began  to  be  materially 
stricted,  the  following  changes  had  tal 
place.  In  1825,  the  number  of  soldi 
tried  by  court  martial  was  4,708,  of  wfa 
1,737  had  received  corporal  punisbmenl 
pursuance  of  their  sentence.  From  t 
year  the  system  of  corporal  punishm 
had  been  greatly  restricted,  and  the  o 
sequence  had  been,  that  the  total  nu 
her  of  courts-martial,  since  that  peri 
had  been  considerably  augmented,  wl 
the  total  number  of  corporal  punishme 
had  been  proportionably  diminished.  T 
would  appear  clearly  from  the  fact  thai 
the  year  1 836,  the  number  of  oourts-ni 
tial  from  4,708  had  increased  to  8,9 
nearly  double  the  number  in  1825*  wl 
the  number  of  cases  of  corporal  punidim 
in  the  same  year  had  diminished  from  1  »*] 
to  683;  little  more  than  a  third  of 
number  inflicted  in  1825.  This  shoi 
that,  on  questions  of  this  kind,  the  Ha 
ought  to  proceed  with  great  caution. 
trusted  the  House  would  reject  the  h 
Member's  motion  by  a  large  roajoriity. 

Sir  C.  Broke  Vere  hoped,  the  Ho 
would  not  be  led,  by  any  mistaken 
tions  of  humanity,  to  do  that  which  wo 
materially  weaken  the  discipline,  it  ' 
essential  to  maintain  in  the  army. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original  I 
tion.— Ayes    169:    Noes   76;     Majo 

Mutiny  Bill  went  through  a  Commit 
and  was  ordered  to  be  reported. 

Lial  of  the  Ayes. 


A  eland,  T.  D. 
Adam,  Admiral 
Arbuthnott,  Hon  II. 
Bailey,  J. 
Bailey,  J.,  jun. 
Baker,  E. 
Baring,  F.T. 
Baring,  lion.  W.  B. 
BarDeby,J. 
Bentinck,  Tx)rd  G. 
Berkeley,  Hon.  C. 
Blackburne,  I. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Blair,  J. 
Blakemore,  K. 
Boiling,  W. 
Bradsl^aw,  J. 


Broad  ley,  II. 
Broad  wood,  H. 
Brownrigi*,  S. 
Bruges,  W.  II.  L. 
Burr,  H. 
Busfield,  W. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Chisholm,  A.  W. 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Clive,  Hon.  VL  H. 
Codringtoo,  C  Yf 
Cole,  Visct. 
Compton,H.  C. 
Dalmcny,  Lord 
Dalrymple,  Sir  A. 
Darby,  O. 
Da?ies,Co1. 
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Divetl,  E. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  £. 
Douro,  Marquess  of 
Dowdeswelli  W. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Dunbar,  O. 
Duncombe,  Hon.  A. 
Dunda8,C.  W.  D. 
Dundas,  F. 
Dundas,  Hon.  T* 
Egerton,  W.T. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Evans,  W. 
Fazakerley,  J.  N. 
Fitzroy,  liord  C. 
Fitzsimon,  N. 
Folletl,  SirW. 
Forbes,  W. 
Forester,  \V. 
Fremantk,  Sir  T. 
Gibson,  T. 
Glynne,  Sir  S.  R. 
Gordon,  R. 
Goulburn,  Rt  Hn.  H, 
Grey,  Sir  C.E. 
Grey,  Sir  G. 
Halford,  H. 
Hardinge,RtHn.SirH. 
Harland,  W.  C. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Uenniker,  Lord 
Herbert,  lion.  G. 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
Hobhouse,RtHn  SirJ . 
Hodgson,  F. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Holmes,  W. 
Hope,  G,W. 
Hope,  Hon.  J. 
Hotham,Lord 
Houstoun,  G. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Howard,  R. 
Howick,  Visct. 
Hughes,  W.  13. 
Hurt,  F. 
Ingham,  R. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
James,  W. 
Jones,  W. 

Kinnaird,  Hon.  A.  F. 
Kirk,  P. 
Lambton,  H. 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 
IiOckart,A.  M. 
Logan,  H. 
Lygon,  Hon. Gen. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Master,  T.  W.  C. 
Maule,  Hon.  F. 
Maunsell,T.  P. 
Miles,  P.  W.  8. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  J. 
Nicholl,  J. 

List  of  the  Noes. 

Ainsworth,  P.  Archbold,  R. 
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O^Callaghan,  Hon.  C. 
OTerrall,  R.M. 
0'Neil,Ilon.  J.  B.  R. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Pakington,  J.  S. 
Palmer,  G. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Parker,  M. 
Parker,  R  T. 
Parker,  T.  A.  W. 
Parnell,Rt.IIn.SirH. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
PolhiU,  F. 
Powell,  Col. 
Power,  J. 
Praed,  W.M. 
Rice,  Rt,  Hon.T.S. 
Richards,  H. 
Rickford,  W. 
Roche,  D. 

Rose,  Rt.  Hn.  Sir  G. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Rushout,  G 
Russell.  Lord  J. 
Sanderson,  R. 
Scarlett,  Hon.  J.  Y. 
Sharpe,  Gen. 
Shaw,  Rt.  Hon.  F. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Shirley,  E.  J; 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Spencer,  Hon.  F. 
Stanley,  E.  J. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stewart,  J. 
Surrey,  Earl  of 
Teignmonth,  Lord 
Tcnnent,  J.  E. 
Tollemache,  F.  J. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Trench,  Sir  F. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Vere,SirC  B. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Vivian,  rt.  hon.Sirll. 
\Velby,G.  E. 
Westenra,  hon.  H.  R, 
White,  S. 
Williams,  R. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Wilmington,  T.  E. 
Winninplon,  H.  J. 
Wood,  C, 
Wood,  T. 
Woulfe,  Sergeant 
Wy  lid  ham,  W 
Wynn,  rt.  hon.  C.  W. 

TELLERS. 

Seymour,  Lord 
Steuart,  R. 


Barnard,  £.  G. 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H. 
Bewes,  T. 
Bodkin,  J.  J. 
Bridgeman,  II. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
Bryan,  G. 
Bulwer,  E.  L. 
Burdett,  Sir  F. 
Butler,  hon.  Col. 
Chalmers,  P. 
Chester,  H. 
Collier,  J. 
Collins,  W. 
Curry,  W. 
Dash  wood,  G.  H. 
Dennistoun,  J. 
D*Eyncourt,rthn.C.T. 
Easthope,  J. 
Evans,  Sir  De  L. 
Evans,  G« 
Fielden,  J. 
Finch, F. 
GilloD,  W.  D. 
Grattan,  H. 
Greenaway,  €• 
Grote,  G. 
Hall,  B. 
Halse,  J. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Holland,  R. 
Hoskins,  K. 
Hume,  J. 
Humphery,  J. 


Johnson,  General 
Langdale,  bon.  C« 
Lushington,  C« 
Mackenzie*  T. 
MacNamara,  Major 
Marshall,  W. 
Marsland,  H. 
Martin,  J. 
Morris,  D« 
O'Brien^  C. 
G'Brien,  W.  S. 
0*Connell,  D. 
G'Connell,  J. 
Pease,  J. 
Flumptre,  J.  P. 
Poulter,  J.  S. 
Rice,  £.  R. 
Rundle,  J. 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Somerville,  Sir  W.M. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Thornley,  T. 
Vigors,  N.  A. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walker,  R. 
Wallace,  R. 
Warburton,  H. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
White,  A. 
Williams,  W. 
Wilshere,  W. 
Wood,  Sir  M. 
Wyse,  T. 

TELLERS. 

Boldero,  Capt. 
Sinclair^  Sir  G. 


Supply — Order  op  the  Bath.]  The 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Supply  was 
ordered  to  be  received. 

On  the  third  resolution,  to  grant 
103,000/.  to  defray  the  expense  of  rewards 
to  general  officers. 

Lord  Hoiham  rose,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  any  opposition  to  this  grant, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  a  matter  of  great  public 
importance.  As  this  grant  involved  a  ques- 
tion of  military  reform,  he  could  not  re* 
frain  from  saying  a  few  words  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  high  mark  of  military  distinc- 
tion  so  improperly  conferred,  in  his  opinion, 
on  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Westminster.  He  knew  not  whe- 
ther that  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  was  at 
that  moment  in  the  House.  [Sir  G.  De 
L.  Evans  bowed.^  He  was  happy  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  stating  in  that.  hon. 
and  ^lant  Officer's  presence,  that  nothing 
was  further  from  his  intention  than  to  cast 
any  reflection  either  upon  the  gallant  Offi.. 
2T 
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cer  or  upon  hii  wnrices.  He  had  heard 
those  senrioet  highly  spoken  of  hy  Beveral 
of  the  officen  under  whose  command  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Westminster 
had  served.  He  therefore  eave  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  full  credit  for  having 
served  with  zeal,  gallantry,  and  ability; 
and  if  the  gallant  Officer  had  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  establishing  his  claims  so 
highly  as  some  of  the  meritorious  officers  to 
whom  he  had  been  preferred,  it  was  not 
owing  to  a  want  of  seal,  but  to  a  want  of 
opportunity  on  his  part.  He  would  can- 
didly confess,  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  would 
decline  the  distinguished  reward  which 
had  been  offered  to  him  by  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  for  his  services.  He  would  not 
do  that  hon.  and  eallant  Officer  the  injus- 
tice of  supposing  uiAt  it  had  been  conferred 
on  him  upon  ms  own  solicitation,  as  the 
gallant  Officer  must  have  known  that  that 
solicitation  could  not  be  granted  without 
doing  injustice  to  several  officers  older  than 
himself  who  had  rendered  services  to  their 
country,  which  the  gallant  Officer  would 
be  one  of  the  first  to  admit  were  superior 
to  his  own.  His  complaint  was,  that  in- 
justice had  been  done  to  the  service  in 
general  by  this  act,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
manner  leading  inevitably  to  the  condu- 
sion,  that  if  the  hon.  and  eallant  Officer 
had  not  been  a  Member  ot  that  House, 
and  if  he  had  not  been,  moreover,  a  sup- 
porter of  her  Majesty's  Government,  he 
would  never  have  been  recommended  for 
80  signal  a  mark  of  royal  favour.  He 
might  be  told,  that  in  mooting  this  ques- 
tion in  his  place  in  Parliament  he  was 
interfering  unnecessarily  with  the  exercise 
of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  If  that 
should  be  the  case,  if  he  should  have  such 
language  applied  to  him,  all  the  reply  he 
would  condescend  to  make  to  it  would  be 
this — ^that  no  man  was  more  unwilling 
than  he  was  to  interfere  with  the  exercise 
of  any  such  prerogative.  He  im^ned, 
however,  that  this  prerogative  of  the  Grown 
was  always  exercised  by  the  advice  and  on 
the  responsibility  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown.  And  as  it  appeared  clear  to  him 
that  in  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative  in- 
justice had  been  done  to  old  and  merito- 
rious officers,  who  deserved  more  than  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Officer  the  gratitude  of 
their  sovereign  and  their  country,  it  was 
no  sufficient  answer  to  give  him,  that  in 
this  kingdom  the  Crown  was  the  sole  foun- 
tain of  honours  and  rewards.  He  had  no 
need,  he  was  sure,  to  enter  at  that  time  of 


day  into  a  detail  of  the  regiilatkwMi  ] 
down  for  the  governance  of  the  Otdao 
the  Bath.  It  was  notorious^  that  on 
occasion  of  the  order  being  extended  at 
close  of  the  last  war,  a  regulation  was  1 
down,  that  no  one  should  he  entitled 
receive  the  first  class  of  its  bonoun  v 
had  not  previously  received  the  ■ecoi 
and  though  some  imagined  that  there  i 
equally  a  regulation  that  no  one  should 
ceive  the  second  class  who  had  not  p 
viously  received  the  third  class  of  ita  1 
nours,  he  deemed  it  only  right  to  inft 
the  House  that  no  such  regulation  was 
existence  among  its  statutes.  Yet  such  1 
been  the  invariable  practice  in  all  om 
except  in  the  peculiar  circumstance  of 
officer  commanding  a  brigade  at  Watef) 
or  in  the  case  of  the  second  class  being  a 
ferred  on  an  officer  of  hieh  rank,  to  wb 
the  eift  of  the  thuxl  c£kss  of  the  Bi 
would  appear  an  insufficient  reward.  I 
on  this  occasion  Ministers,  in  the  adv 
which  they  had  given  to  their  SoFerai| 
had  grossly  neglected  the  claims  of  aeve 
old  meritorious  officers.  There  wen 
present  seventy  or  eighty  geneial  oAo 
having  only  the  third  dass  m  the  Ofdn 
the  Bath.  There  was  also  a  large  numl 
of  officers,  of  rank  superior  to  Uiat  of  I 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Westminat 
who  had  also  received  the.  third  claaa  en] 
and  yet  to  all  these  hon.  and  oallant  n 
had  the  hon.  and  sallant  Member  i 
Westminster  been  recklessly  preferred.  ] 
would  not  pretend  to  detail  their  mw 
services  in  different  parts  of  the  ^be  ;  1 
he  trusted,  that  he  might  he  permitted 
allude  to  two  of  those  officen  whoae  ai 
vices  more  immediately  recurred  to  hia  ] 
collection.  One  of  them  was  the  caae 
an  officer  who  had  commanded  a  farigi 
of  cavalry  for  two  years,  and  who  actual 
commanded  a  brigade  at  the  battle 
Waterloa  The  other  officer  to  whom 
referred  was  one  who  had  served  in 
infantry  regiment  for  twenty-seven  yea 
who  for  seventeen  years  of  that  period  h 
been  in  the  actual  command  of  an  infimt 
regiment,  and  who  had  been  wounded 
that  command  in  no  less  than  five  plaei 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  however,  m  a 
visinff  this  mark  of  distinction  to  be  en 
ferred  on  the  hon.  and  gdlant  Member  f 
Westminster,  feeling  that  what  they  hi 
done  was  contrary  to  the  practioe  of  tl 
British  service,  felt  it  necessary  to  adn 
to  the  hiffh  rank  which  the  hon.  and  gi 
lant  Officer  held  in  the  armies  of  tl 
Queen  of  Spain.     Now,  if  the  cinnn 
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stance  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member's 
being  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  Spanish 
army  was  a  sufficient  excuse  for  departing 
from  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  Order  of 
the  Bath,  he  should  like  to  know  why  it 
was  that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
MVstminster  had  not  been  treated  like 
any  otlier  foreign  officer,  and  had  been 
placed  in  that  honorary  and  super- 
numerary class  which  was  reserved 
for  officers  belonging  to  foreign  countries. 
There  was  a  precedent  for  such  a  step  even 
in  the  service  to  which  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Westminster  belonged — there 
was  already  one  lieutenant-general  in  the 
army  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  enrolled  among 
the  honorary  Commanders  of  the  Bath; 
but  that  precedent  had  not  been  followed. 
The  fact  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer's 
being  a  British  subject,  was  considered  suffi- 
cient to  exclude  him  from  the  foreign  class, 
in  which  another  lieutenant-genend  of  the 
Spanish  army  was  enrolled,  whilst  the  fact 
of  his  being  a  lieutenant-general  in  that 
service  was  considered  sufficient  to  entitle 
him  to  a  distinction  to  which  he  could  not 
have  aspired  from  his  inferior  rank  in  the 
British  service.  He  was  unwilling  to  pursue 
this  subject  further,  and  he  assured  the 
House  that  nothing  but  a  strong  sense  of 
public  duty  and  of  the  unmerited  neglect  with 
which  several  meritorious  officers  had  been 
treated  would  have  tempted  him  to  allude 
to  it  at  all.  He  could  not  refrain  from 
expressinff  his  regret  that  he  had  lived  to 
see  the  time  when,  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  military  officers 
were  taught  to  look  for  military  rewards, 
not  to  their  length  of  service  in  the  field, 
or  in  foreign  countries,  not  to  their  regu- 
larity of  service  with  their  regiments,  but 
to  the  regularity  of  their  service  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  to  the  regularity 
of  their  support  to  the  Government  of  the 
day.  He  confessed  that  he  entertained 
great  objection  to  dwelling  on  this  subject, 
but  as  he  took  no  part  in  the  discussion  on 
a  former  occasion  in  reference  to  the  services 
of  the  gallant  Officer«in  Spain,  and  as  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  challenged  the  approbation  of  the 
House  on  the  part  of  the  Government  for 
conferring  this  mark  of  distinction  on  the 
gallant  Officer,  a  sense  of  duty  compelled 
him  to  trouble  the  House  with  a  few  ob- 
servations on  the  subject.  The  noble  Lord 
stated,  that  the  conduct  of  Government,  in 
this  matter,  was  generally  approved  of. 
Where  the  noble  Lord  might  have  got  his 
information  from  he  knew  not,  but  he  never 


recollected  any  subject  on  which  there  was 
such  unanimity  of  feeling  amongst  all 
classes  of  socie^  as  on  this,  in  disapproba- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  the  Government. 
He  did  not  wish  to  speak  disrespectfully  of 
the  services  of  the  gallant  Officer,  but  he 
could  not  refrain  from  censuring  the  Go- 
vernment for  their  conduct  in  tms  matter. 
He  had  never  heard  the  subject  alluded  to 
in  any  society,  whether  friendly  to  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  or  opposed  to  them, 
but  it  had  been  followed  by  an  expression 
of  regret  and  indignation  at  the  conduct  of 
Government. 

Viscount  Paltnersion  observed,  that  it 
was  not  to  him  matter  of  the  least  sur- 
prise, that  the  honour  which  had  been  so 
deservedly  bestowed  on  his  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend  behind  him  should  have  been 
disapproved  of  in  those  societies  which  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  was  in  the  habit  of  fre. 
quenting ;  entertaining,  as  the  noble  Lord 
did,  peculiar  sentiments  as  to  the  services 
which  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  had  per- 
formed—it was  to  be  expected,  that  as  the 
noble  Lord  and  his  friends  disapproved  of 
the  object  of  those  services,  and  felt  no  sa- 
tisfacnon  at  the  result  which  they  had 
produced — it  was  to  be  expected,  that  they 
should  condemn  the  mark  of  approbation 
which  had  been  bestowed  on  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  as  a  reoompense  for  those 
services.  But  the  noble  Lord  must  ex- 
cuse him  if  he  could  not  accept  either  fais 
opinion  or  the  opinion  of  those  friends 
whom  he  quoted  as  correct  organs  of  pub- 
lic opinion  upon  this  subject.  The  noble 
Lord  was  mistaken  in  his  opinion  as  to  the 
bearing  of  the  statutes  of  the  order  upon 
this  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
There  was  no  part  of  the  statutes  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath  which  required  that  any 
officer,  in  order  to  be  appointed  a  memb^ 
of  the  second  class,  should  have  previously 
been  a  member  of  the  lowest  class.  FLord 
Holham :  I  said  no  such  thing.l  If  the 
noble  Lord  had  said  no  such  thing,  then 
that  part  of  his  criticism  must  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  noble  Lord,  therefore,  had 
no  fault  to  find  with  this  exercise  of  the 
prerogative,  as  feu:  as  this  point  was  con* 
ccmed.  But  the  noble  Lord  said,  that  a 
great  number  of  officers  of  loneer  service 
than  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  had  been 
passed  over,  and  that  his  hon.  Friend  had 
been  preferred  to  them.  Now,  he  would 
not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  relative 
merits  of  individuals,  because  he  was  sure 
the  House  would  feel  that  nothing  could  be 
more  invidious  than  a  discussion  of  that 
2T2 
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sort ;   but  he  would  beg  leave  to  say,  that 
the  (Jrder  of  the  Bath  was  not  intended  to 
be  given  as  a  reward  for  length  of  service ; 
and  when  tlie  noble  Lord  stated^  that  there 
were  many  officers  in  the  army  senior  to  his 
lion.  Friend,  he  advanced  no  argument  to 
show  that  the  selection  of  his  hon.  Friend, 
in  pr»-ferencc  to  officers  of  longer  standing, 
was  not  proper  and  judicious.     The  Order 
of  the  Batli  was  intended  as  a  reward  not 
for  length  of  service,  but  for  distinguished 
service,  and  he  contended  that  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  had  performed  distinguished 
services.     Tlie  noble  Lord  said,  that  there 
were  officers  (he  very  properly  did  not  men- 
tion names)  who  had  commanded,  in  great 
actions,  regiments  and  brigades,  and  that 
injustice  was  done  to  them  by  the  preference 
given  to  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend.  Now, 
it   was   true   that   his    hon.   and   gallant 
Friend  hud  commanded  neither  a  regiment 
nor  a  brigade,  but  he  had  commanded  an 
army,  and  until  the  noble  Lord  could  show 
that  any  of  the  officers  to  whom  he  alluded 
had  held  for  two  years  the  separate  and 
independent  command  of  10,000  or  12,000 
men,  he  would  not  succeed  in  proving  that 
any  undue  preference  had  been  given  to 
his   hon.    and   gallant   Friend.     He   con- 
tended that  in  the  selection  that  had  been 
made  no  statute  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath 
had  been  infringed.     The  noble  Lord,  he 
believed,  said  that  a  regulation  had  been 
made,  or  that  a  practice  had  been  estab- 
lished, that  no  i^erson  should  be  appointed 
to  the  second  class  who  did  not  hold  rank 
as  a  general  officer  in  the  service.     Now, 
there  was  no  statute  of  the  order  to  that 
effect.     lie  was  quite  aware  that  at  one 
period,  this  principle  had  been  acted  upon 
by  Government,  but  there  was  no  statute 
on  the  subject,  and  therefore  there  was  no- 
thing to  prevent  Government  from  depart- 
ing from  the  practice,  if  it  thought  fit  in 
any  special  case  to  do  so.     The  noble  Lord 
had  asked  why  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
had  not  been  put  in  the  supernumerary  and 
honorary  class  of  foreign  officers.     He  un. 
swered,  because  his  hon.  Friend  was  not  a 
foreigner,  but  a  British  subject,  holding  a 
commission  in  the  British  army  ;  and  there- 
fore, although  it  was  thought  that  the  par- 
ticular circumstance  of  his  holding  the  rank 
of  general  officer  in  a  foreign  service,  by 
|)erinissi()n  of  his  own  sovereign^  did  entitle 
hini   to  1)0  made  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
liiiiitintr  the  second  class  to  ptT.NOns  hold- 
in^LT  that  rank,  vet  it  would  have  been  an 
iut   of  ^ri-at  injustice  to  him  to  have  on 
that  account    put   him   into  the  doss  of 


foreign  officers.    He  should  only  My, 
the  services  which  his  hon*  «id   gal 
Friend  had  performed  were  known  to 
world.      Upon   these  he  retted  ihe 
dication  of   Government;   and   with 
spect  to  the  miserable  taunt  of  the  n 
Lord  that  this  honour  had  been  eonfe 
upon  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  for 
vices  performed  in  that  House,  instea 
being  granted  for  services  performed  in 
face  of  the  enemy,  he  must  say,  that  he 
not  congratulate  the  noble  Lord  upon 
feeling  which  led  him  to  think  that 
Government  could  he  so  forgetfal  of 
duty  which  they  owed  to  the  country  i 
make  such  a  use  of  military  honours. 

Sir  G.  De  Lacy  Evans  siud»  he  wi 
only  trouble  the  House  very  briefly* 
had  stated  before,  in  reference  to  thia 
ject,  that  he  thought  it  would  be  a ' 
useful  and  salutary  measure,  if  the  i 
rule  were  adopted  with  respect  to  the  O 
of  the  Bath  which  was  acted  upon  in 
case  of  certain  appointments  nuide  in 
naw — if  a  statement  of  the  serrioea  of 
individuals  who  received  that  ciatinc 
were  inserted  in  the  army  estimatea.  ] 
of  those  cases  might  then  be  disooaHi 
the  House,  if  the  exercise  of  the  rayal 
rogative  should  be  deemed  to  be  a  aul 
(it  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Hi 
Should  the  House  so  judge  it  proper,  a 
cussion  of  the  services  of  the  pet 
honoured  by  this  mark  of  royal  i^piobl 
would  be  very  fair  and  beneficiaL 
he  held  it  only  one  of  the  rnanr  ad 
injustice  done  towards  him,  part  of  the 
secution  he  had  to  undergo,  to  fix  upoi 
particular  service,  or  want  of  serriee,  fi 
out  any  comparison  with  that  of  otl 
It  would  be  highly  invidious  and  imps 
in  him  to  enter  on  an  examination  ol 
services  of  the  officers  who  had  reoi 
this  distinction,  but  he  invited,  he  cfaallei 
a  comparison ;  he  was  ready  to  em 
that  his  services  should  be  pat  upon 
same  paper  with  those  of  any  of  I 
officers.  He  repeated,  he  should  be 
tremely  glad  of  it;  but  these  real 
seemed  to  him  to  be  almost  supeifl 
upon  the  eve  of  a  long  discussion  w 
had  reference  to  this  very  topie» 
noble  Lord's  zeal,  however,  was  so  ar 
that  he  seemed  to  wish  to  anticipat 
To-morrow  night,  he  supposed,  it  w 
be  discussed  whether  or  not  any  serrici 
his  humble  part  had  been  performed  reel 
or  not.  He  was  not  at  all  surprised 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  questioned 
propriety  of  conferring  on  him  the  bp 
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which  he  valued  so  highly,  because  many 
of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  who  were 
so  displeased  on  this  occasion,  would  have 
consigned  him  not  long  since  to  the  tender 
mercy  of  the  Durango  decree.  With  re- 
gard to  the  small  malice  which  these  indi- 
viduals exhibited-— 

The  Speaker  reminded  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member^  that  it  was  improper  to  use  a 
term  imputing  motives  of  this  kind  to  any 
hon.  Member. 

Sir  G.  de  Lacy  Evans  had  not  the  least 
wish  to  use  any  expression  which  might  be 
considered  improper.  He,  therefore,  re- 
tracted it^  since  he  was  directed  by  the 
chair  to  alter  the  word,  though  he  was 
quite  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  feelings 
evinced  on  the  other  side.  He  could  assure 
hon.  Members  opposite  that  he  had  not  the 
least  objection  to  a  continuance  of  that 
feeling,  provided  it  were  as  abortive  as  in 
the  present  instance,  because  it  rather 
enhanced  the  honour  conferred  upon  him 
than  depreciated  it. 

Lord  Hotham  wished  to  say,  that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Officer  was  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  he  had  introduced  this  sub- 
ject with  any  reference  to  the  approaching 
discussion  of  to-morrow.  He  could  only 
answer,  as  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department  knew,  that  but 
for  an  accidental  circumstance,  to  which  it 
was  not  necessary  now  to  allude,  he  should 
have  made  this  statement  on  the  night  on 
which  the  army  estimates  were  brought  on. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

On  the  resolution  that  a  vote  of 
1,310,474/.,  for  the  charge  of  Chelsea  and 
Kilmainham  hospitals,  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Shaw  inquired  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  Government  to  continue  Kil- 
mainham Hospital  on  its  former  footing  ? 
The  sUff  of  the  hospital,  he  observed,  was 
maintained  on  a  very  liberal  scale,  while 
the  number  of  pensioners  was  very  trifling. 

Mr.  Hume  hoped,  that  Government 
would  suppress  the  hospital  altogether. 
The  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  clearly  proved,  that  the  de- 
tails of  its  management  was  nothing  but  a 
series  of  jobs. 

Sir  U,  Vivian  said,  that  during  the 
period  when  he  commanded  the  forces  in 
Ireland,  the  system  cm  which  the  afiairs  of 
the  hospital  were  managed  had  been  greatly 
improved.  He  would  do  his  utmost  to 
eradicate  any  ab — s  that  ""•"  still 
remain,  but  he  w(     .«!  all  he 

maintenance  of       *  a 
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he  believed,  would  result  from  its  suppreiu 
sion.  The  Irish  soldier  was  attached  to  his 
native  soil,  and  was  much  more  grateful  for 
permission  to  reside  in  his  own  country, 
after  the  cessation  of  his  toils,  than  he 
would  be  if  obliged  to  come  to  Chelsea. 

Viscount  Hofvick  said,  that  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  office  of  Secretary-at- War, 
he  found  regulations  restricting  the  admis- 
sion of  pensioners  into  Kilmainham  already 
framed.  These  had  not  since  been  rescinded, 
but  the  subject  was  now  under  consideration, 
and  he  was  prepared  to  remove  them 
wlienever  due  security  should  be  offered  to 
him,  that  the  reasons  which  had  induced 
his  right  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for 
Coventry,  when  Secretary  at  War,  to  pro- 
hibit the  admission  of  pensioners  into  that 
establishment  should  not  again  recur.  In 
1834,  persons  under  thirty  were  found  in 
the  hospital,  whose  services  of  course  could 
have  been  of  no  long  duration,  while  several 
others  had  served  only  in  the  yeomanry. 
He  would  not  now  discuss  the  question, 
whether  it  were  necessary  to  maintain  two 
hospitals  of  this  kind  in  the  kingdom  or  not, 
but  if  Kilmainham  were  to  be  preserved, 
its  inmates  ought  to  be  soldiers  whose 
services  had  been  long  and  meritorious.  He 
had  proposed  to  the  general  commanding- 
in-chief,  that  the  hospital  should  be  opened 
under  certain  conditions,  but  he  could  not 
consent  to  that  measure,  unless  he  had  full 
security  that  all  who  sought  admission  had 
good  and  valid  claims. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

The  remaining  items  of  the  report  were 
also  agreed  to. 

HousBs  OP  Parliament.]  Sir  F, 
Trench  then  rose,  to  bring  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  an  alteration  in  the 
position  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, which,  he  contended,  without  any 
important  derangement  of  the  general  plan, 
would  very  much  contribute  to  the  comfort 
and  health  of  the  Members  of  both  Houses. 
He  said  that  he  should  occupy  a  few 
moments  in  stating  his  views,  the  more 
especially  as  the  House  was  now  so  thinly 
attended.  The  simple  question  which  hon. 
Members  would,  in  effect,  have  to  ronsii^er 
was,  whether  they  would  chc^oso  an  nrtiHcinl 
ventilation  of  the  House,  in  preference  to 
a  natural  ventilation.  The  former  would, 
according  to  the  plan  which  was  already 
proposed,  be  necessarily  adopted,  while  if 
they  should  give  their  assent  to  the  propo- 
sition which  he  should  have  to  make,  thej 
would  select  the  laiteri  which  appetred 
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him  to  be  the  more  reasonable.     The  hon. 
Member  then  proceeded  to  describe  nii- 
•lutely  the  alteration  which  he  proposed 
should  be  made  in  the  positions  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  his  principal  object 
being  to  secure  the  Houses  a  position  by 
whidi  a  free  ventilation  might  be  secured 
on  all  sidesi  a  consideration  which  he  con- 
tended was   most  important^    but   which 
would  not  be  secured  by  the  plan  which 
had  been  adopted,  by  which  lofty  buildings 
would  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  Houses, 
wliich  would  exclude  the  free  current  of 
air.     Having    made   his    proposition,    he 
begged  to   leave  it  in  the  hands  of   the 
House  and  of  the  Commbsioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests*     If  he  should  hereafter  feel  it 
desirable  or  necessary  to  move  for  the  re- 
appointment of  the  Committee  to  consider 
the  subject,  he  should  do  so,  desiring  most 
anxiou^y  that  his  name  should,    among 
others,  be  omitted.     His  object  was — and 
he  could  not  too  strongly  impress  it  on  the 
House — to   use    the    present    Houses    as 
houses  of  experiment,  in  order  that   the 
expense    of    improvements    in    the    new 
Houses  might  be  avoided,  for  if  a  new 
system  of  ventilation  should  be  introduced 
which  should  be  found  unsuccessful,  great 
expense    must  necessarily  be  incurred  in 
order  to  remedy  the  defect  and  to  secure  a 
better  plan.     However  good  and  useful  a 
system  of  artificial  ventilation  might  appear, 
and  however  ingenious  it  might  be,  he  still 
was  clearly  of  opinion,   that  the  natural 
atmosphere  was  preferable  to  any  artificial 
means  of  ventilation  that  could  be  produced. 
If  the  new  House  of  Commons  were  placed 
between  two  buildings,  the  one  100  feet  in 
height,  and  the  other  90  feet,  it  was  impos- 
sible  that  it  should  be  healthy;  and  it 
would,  in  fact,  be  quite  immaterial,  so  far 
as  the  ventilation  was  concerned,  whether 
the  House  carried  on  its  proceedings  in  a 
cellar  under  ground*     He  should  leave  the 
subject  in  the  hands  of  the  House,  reserving 
to  himself,  if  he  should  see  fit,  the  right 
of  moving  for  the  re-appointment  of  the 
Committee.— -Subject  dropped. 

Private  Bills.]  Mr.  C  Poulett 
Thomson  moved,  that  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  the  names  of  Members  ordered 
to  bring  in  private  bills  should  be  printed 
on  the  back  of  such  bills.  The  motion 
was  one  of  considerable  importance  as 
regarded  the  convenience  of  the  House, 
and  one,  therefore,  to  which  he  thought 
the  House  would  have  no  objection  to  give 
its  consent* 


Mr.  Wakley  said,  that  he  entiraly  ea 

currcd  in  the  propriety  of  the  motiolif  I 

he  wished  that  the  right  hon.  OenUan 

had  gone  farther,  and  had  applied  it  M  I 

regulation  of  the  course  adopted  in  briii 

ii^^  in  private  bills.     At  inesent   Coi 

mittecs  were  appointed,  no  doubt  with  t 

strictest  impartiality,  whose  duty  it  wifl^ 

investigate  private  bills  ;  but  by  the  eon 

pursued  in  reference  to  the  bringiiig  in 

those  bills  the  course  of  proceeding  of  t 

Committees  was  changed.     The   pncti 

was,  for  some  person  who  demed  to  dc 

little  job,  and  to  carry  the  bill  thtooith  t 

House,   to  fix  upon  some  hon.    Broml 

to  propose  it,  and  to  carry  it  through 

stages.     Now,    this   hon.    Member    n 

always  selected  as  a  member  of  the  Coi 

mittee,  and  was  then  usually  ejpponi 

Chairman.    In  the  course  of  his  eKpcries 

he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  eSLtl 

of  the  power  exercised  by  the  Chaitvi 

of  such  Committees,  and  he  well  knew  t 

advantages  which  they  were  able  to  gi 

If  the  Chairman  should  find  any  perticii 

member  adverse  to  his  plans^  an  edioa] 

ment  was  the  consequence,  and  this  fi 

continued  from  time  to  time  until  the  he 

Member  was  absent  from  towD|  or  H 

compelled  to  be  absent  from  his  pleoe^  ■ 

then  the  bill  was  carried  through.     No 

such  a  system  as  this  ought  not  to  oontini 

and  he  hoped,,  therefore,  that  the  til 

hon.  Gentleman  would  enlarge  his  motti 

by  adding  to  it,   that  no  other    pen 

besides  those  who  were  nomineted  eft  { 

beginning  of  the  Session  by  the  Sped 

should  sit  on  the  Committees  On  nrivi 

bills. 

Mr.  Brotherion  thooghtj  that  theei 
ject-matter  of  the  oomplaJnt  of  the  ha 
Member  for  Finsbury  did  net  VP^T  to  1 
present  motion.  The  motion  had  fiei 
ence  to  the  hon.  Member  by  whom  ft  1 
was  brought  in,  while  the  suggeetkm 
the  hon.  Member  would  only  vp^  to  \ 
hon.  Member  who  moved  its  semd  ns 
ing. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  lion.  Meoil 
for  Salford  had  precisely  pointed  out  1 
objection  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Finrini 
He  did  not  see  any  reason  why  the  pen 
bringing  in  the  Inll  should  be  selnted 
sit  on  the  Conuiittee.  By  this  eon 
being  always  adcpted,  it  was  in  the  pov 
of  the  agent  for  the  Ull  to  select  whom 
pleased  to  sit  on  the  Committee. 

Mr.   C.  PauleU  Thomson  said,  difti 
must  affree  with  the  hon.  Member  ibr  fl 
ford,  that  the  question  suggssted  bgr  1 
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hon.  Member  for  Fiosbury  did  not  apply. ' 
His  motion  stood  apart  from  M)]r other; 
but,  at  tbe  same  time,  he  was  willins  to 
admit,  that  the  suf^estion  of  the  hon. 
Member  waa  one  of  importance.  It  should 
be  mode  the  subject  of  a  substantive  mo- 
tion, howerer.  He  should  be  glad  that  it 
should  be  adopted  as  a  rule  of  the  House, 
for  he  had  experienced  the  conrenienoe 
proceeding  from  the  adoption  of  the  old 
custom  recently,  in  being  put  on  «  Com. 
mittce  on  a  private  bill,  which  be  had  been 
compelled  to  introduce  on  public  grounds. 

Mr.  Waklrif  begged  to  assure  tbe  right 
hon.  Gentleman  ^at  his  obserratians  a|v 

fUed  to  no  individual  Member  of  tbe 
louse,  but  to  the  principle  generally.  If 
the  moUoD  should  be  pressed  he  certainly 
should  not  oppoae  it,  but  he  regretted  that 
the  reform  m  such  matters  should  be 
e^led  piecemeal. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  system,  if  it  were  always 
adopted,  was  extremely  InconTcnient,  but 
it  was  a  practice  which  was  not  neces- 
sarily followed.  Various  expedients  had 
been  tried  with  a  view  to  correct  the 
inconvenience  arising  from  it,  but  they 
had,^as  yet,  been  unsuccessful. 
Motion  agreed  to. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuetday,MaTckn,  1838. 
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Catholic  Oaths — The  Btsnor  or 
Malta.]  Tbe  Bishop  of  Extter  said, 
that  before  proceeding  to  address  tbe 
House  on  the  subject  of  which  be  had 
given  notice,  he  should  first  beg  leave  to 
present  a  petition.  It  was  very  short,  and 
signed  by  between  3,000  and  4,000  per- 
sons of  Ereat  respectability,  all  of  whom 
gave  their  address.  It  was  the  "  humble 
petition  of  the  undersigned  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  Liverpool,  who,  seeing 
the  condition  on  which  the  Act  of  1829 


had  been  granted,  had  not  been  obaerved 
so  as  to  give  security  to  the  Proteattnt 
Establishment,  prayed  that  that  Act  might 
be  repealed,  and  that  the  Legislatttre  might 
be  made  essentially  Protestant,  as  it  wm 
before.  He  would  at  present  move,  that 
this  petition  lie  on  the  table;  and  befhrtt 

Eroceedin^  with  the  subject  upon  which 
e  had  given  notice  for  this  evening,  hs 
would  first,  with  the  permission  of  tho 
House,  express  bis  thanks  to  the  noblo 
Lord,  tbe  head  of  tbe  Colonial  Depart- 
ment,  for  tbe  entire  candour,  conttesy,  and 
even  kindness,  with  which  he  had  assisted 
him  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter)  in  his  inqniry 
upon  this  subject.  Nothing  could  exceed 
that  candour  and  kindness,  and  he  re- 
turned his  thanks  to  tbe  noble  Lord  for 
the  indulgence  which  he  had  shown  him. 
Their  Lordships  would  recollect,  that  in 
the  year  1 83d,  his  late  Majesty's  Oovera- 
ment  thought  it  desirable  to  establish  a 
Council  of  Oovemment  in  the  island  of 
Malta,  and  among  the  individuBls  whom 
they  selected  to  compose  that  council,  was 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Hallt. 
He  nnderstood,  that  Upon  an  intimation 
being  made  to  the  rignt  rev.  Prelate  of 
that  appointment,  and  a  copy  of  the  oath 
of  office  being  shown  him,  that  right  rav. 
Person  expressed  his  inability  to  com[dy 
immedtalefy  with  tbe  conditions  required 
of  him,  and  requested  time  to  communi- 
cate with  the  CardiDsI  Secretary  of  State 
at  Rome,  in  order  that  he  might  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  his 
Holiness  on  the  subject.  This  took  place 
in  1835;  but,  notwithstanding  the  urgent 
requests  repeatedly  made  of  tbe  BUihh> 
of  Malta,  no  answer  was  transmitted  till 
May,  1836. 

A  noble  Lord  remarked,  that  the  ri^t 
rev.  Prelate  was  guilty  of  an  Irregulanty 
in  speaking:  from  the  table. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  said,  that  fae  be- 
lieved he  waa  perfectly  regular;  but  if 
their  Lordships  were  of  opinion  that  he  waa 
out  of  order,  he  would,  of  course,  bow  to 
their  decision. 

The  Duke  of  Rkhntottd  remarked,  that 
he  entertained  no  objection  to  tbe  right 
rev.  Prelate's  speaking  from  tbe  table,  Ht 
the  practice  of  their  lordships*  House  waa, 
that  a  Peer  should  not  speak  from  any 
place  but  where  he  could  vote,  and  a 
bishop  could  only  vote  from  the  Bishopa* 
bench.  He  appealed  to  his  noble  Friend 
who  was  now  sitting  on  the  Woolaack 
next  to  the  noble  and  leaned  Lord  who 
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presided,  whether  he  was  not  perfectly 
correct  in  stating  such  to  be  the  practice. 

Lord  Holland^  who  left  the  Woolsack 
to  speak  from  the  Treasury  bench,  said, 
that  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  rule  of 
the  House  was,  that  noble  Lords  should 
speak  from  that  part  of  the  House  in 
which  they  voted,  but  that  rule  had  never 
been  strictly  observed ;  and  if  it  were  to 
be  enforced,  he  himself  ought  not  to  be 
speaking  from  the  place  in  which  he  stood, 
but  from  his  own  seat  on  the  Baron's 
bench.  He  must  say,  however,  that  if  the 
rule  were  to  be  strictly  enforced,  it  would 
lead  to  much  more  inconvenience  than 
resulted  from  a  right  r^v.  Prelate's  speak- 
ing at  the  table  when  he  had  papers  to 
read. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  resumed.  He 
believed  he  was  saying,  that  the  Bishop  of 
Malta  transmitted  a  copy  of  the  oath  to 
Rome  in  1835,  but  that  no  letter  reached 
him  in  answer  till  May»  1836,  when  a 
communication  arrived,  stating  that  his 
Holiness  considered  that  the  oath  was  not 
approveable,  and  that  it  had  never  been 
approved  of  by  him.  This  oath,  he  would 
remind  their  Lordships,  was  that  which 
was  contained  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Act,  and  which  was  the  qualifica- 
tion for  office  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
this  country,  whether  as  magistrates  or  as 
members  of  either  House  of  Parliament. 
When  the  fact  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  of  Malta  having  refused  to  take 
this  oath  came  to  his  knowledge  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  upon  this  subject 
which  took  place  some  weeks  ago,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  for  information, 
which  he  had  been  so  obliging  as  to  afford, 
and  he  understood  the  noble  Lord  did  not 
mean  to  oppose  the  motion  which  he  in- 
tended to  make  for  the  papers  designated 
in  the  notice  which  he  had  given.  He 
must  say,  that  this  fact  did  appear  to  him 
to  be  of  very  great  importance,  for  he 
need  not  repeat  to  their  Lordships  what 
was  said  by  the  Roman  Catholics  them- 
selves, that  the  great,  and  indeed  the 
only  security,  which  they  could  offer,  was 
their  oath.  When,  therefore,  he  found 
that  the  highest  authority  in  that  church, 
one  which  was  considered  by  every  mem- 
ber of  that  communion  as  binding  in  all 
questions  of  faith  and  morals,  had  pro- 
nounced a  disapproval  of  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  the  Act  of  1829,  it  seemed  to 
bitn  that  the  security  on  which  the  people 


of  this  country  had  so  long  relief 
perfectly  baseless.  With  this  feeli 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  bring  ll 
cumstance  under  the  notice  of  their 
ships,  and  therefore  he  had  detennii 
move  for  the  papers  which  fonne 
subject  of  his  notice  this  eveniog. 
not  his  intention  to  go  over  the  g 
which  he  had  troubled  their  Lordsh 
traversing  three  weeks  ago,  as  far 
lated  to  the  conduct  of  the  laitj  i 
Romish  communion.  He  meant  to  c 
himself  on  this  occasion  to  the  doc 
inculcated  by  the  Roman  Catholic  < 
and  prelates  with  reference  to  the  g 
tion  of  the  oath  taken  by  the  memi 
that  church.  It  would  be  proper  il 
should  remind  their  Lordships  wh« 
the  origin  of  that  oath.  In  the  year 
a  declaration  was  put  forth  by  the  li 
Catholics  of  Dublin,  in  which  they  pi 
for  the  grant  of  the  elective  rrar 
promising  that  they  would  not  ej 
that  franchise  against  the  Protestan 
vernment,  or  to  weaken  or  disturb  t 
terests  of  the  Protestant  Church  o 
land.  In  consequence,  his  late  Mi 
George  the  drd,  was  pleased  in  th 
lowing  year,  as  he  believed  in  the  i 
from  the  throne,  to  call  upon  Parii 
to  consider  whether  they  could  noi 
the  relief  which  was  prayed  for  b] 
Roman  Catholic  fcllow^ubjects.  He 
not  state,  that  this  gave  unbounded 
ficalion  to  the  Roman  Catholics  o 
land.  The  Roman  Catholic  archbi 
and  bishops  who  happened  at  that  ti 
be*  in  Dublin,  immediately  sent  fc 
charge,  calling  on  the  people  of 
country  to  receive  with  gratitude  th 
precedented  proof  of  the  kindness  ol 
Sovereign.  Dr.  Troy,  at  that  tim 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  Dubl 
whom  Dr.  Murray  was  subsequent! 
pointed  coadjutor,  on  the  18tb  of  f 
ary,  1793,  addressed  a  pastoral  let 
instruction  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
siding  within  his  diocese.  In  the  c 
of  this  pastoral,  it  was  stated,  tha 
declaration  made  by  the  Irish  Roma 
tholics  on  the  17th  of  March,  1798. 
had  engaged  '*  not  to  exercise  the 
tive  franchise"  (if  it  were  conced 
them)  **  to  disturb  and  weaken  th 
tablishment  of  the  Protestant  religi 
Protestant  government  of  that  coai 
page  100.  In  referring  to  this  doom 
Dr.  Troy  emphatically  stated,  that  *^ 
principles  are  consistent  with  the  dei 
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not  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise  to 
disturb  and  weaken  the  Protestant  church 
establishment,  nor  invade  the  property, 
honours,  and  privileges  of  the  Protestant 
clergy.  The  obligations  of  the  oath  bad 
been  faithfully  observed  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1831  that  any  attennpt  was  made  to  evade 
them.  Nay,  more  than  that ;  in  the  year 
1830,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  archbishops  and  bishops  of  Ire* 
land,  in  which  they  disclaimed  all  inten- 
tion of  uniting  with  the  laity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  the  people  in  the  attain- 
ment of  political  objects,  and  called  on 
their  clergy  to  do  the  same.  He  need 
not  state  to  their  Lordships,  that  this 
injunction  was  not  observed  by  all,  but 
many  did  comply  with  it.  He  was  bound 
to  say,  that  up  to  1834,  Dr.  Murray,  and 
he  believed  nearly  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
prelates,  did  abstain  from  anything  like 
union  with  the  laity,  in  urging  on  the 
violent  measures  which  were  then  in  agi- 
tation. This  was  in  the  summer  of  1834, 
but  a  very  few  months  afterwards  the 
scene  was  unhappily  changed.  Their 
Lordships  would  have  a  perfect  recollec- 
tion of  what  took  place  in  the  latter  part 
of  that  year.  A  change  of  ministry  oc- 
curred, and  the  conduct  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  changed  also.  Accord, 
ingly,  at  the  general  election  of  1834-5, 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  at  least  many 
of  them,  not  only  joined  the  laity  in 
exciting  the  people  of  Ireland,  but  urged 
their  clergy  in  every  way,  to  impress  upon 
their  flocks  the  duty  of  supporting  the 
popular  candidates;  and,  what  was  worst 
of  all,  they  put  the  obligation  upon  the 
ground  of  religious  duty.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Ferns  and  Loughlin, 
so  called.  Dr.  Nolan,  thus  addressed  his 
clergy  in  a  circular  letter,  dated  the  7th 
of  January,  1835: — 


tion  lately  made  by  them."  "  They  (he 
added,  speaking  of  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land), said,  we  will  not  disturb  and  weaken 
the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion or  Protestant  government  of  that 
country,  (page  100).  The  Catholics  of 
Ireland  will  not  disturb  and  weaken  the 
Protestant  Church  Establishment,  nor  in- 
vade the  property,  honours,  and  privileges 
of  the  Protestant  clergy,  confirmed  to 
them  by  statute  law,  neither  will  they  dis- 
turb and  weaken  the  Protestant  Govern- 
ment." On  the  22d  of  March,  in  the 
same  year,  while  Dr.  Troy  was  watching 
the  progress  of  the  bill,  he  published  an- 
other edition  of  this  Pastoral  Instruction, 
and  in  a  supplement  to  it,  he  thus  noticed 
the  bill,  which  had  then  passed  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  granting  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  and  embodying  in  the  oath 
required  as  a  qualification  the  very  words 
of  the  declaration,  sanctioned  thus  so- 
lemnly by  Dr.  Troy : 

*'  I  sincerely  unite  with  my  Catholic  brethren 
in  their  effusioDS  of  loyalty  and  gratitude  to 
our  beloved  Sovereign,  and  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  for  the  recent  proof  of  their  wis- 
dom, justice,  and  liberality  exhibited  in  the 
Bill  for  our  relief  which  has  just  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Lords  and  Commons.  May  the 
united  efforts  of  all  Irishmen  be  henceforward 
directed  to  the  preserration  of  tranquillity, 
and  promotion  of  the  general  advantage  and 
prosperity  of  their  country.  MayUhe  con- 
duct of  Catholics,  in  particular,  be  ever,  as 
it  has  hitherto  been,  conformable  to  their 
principles,  and  prove  that  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  them  by  an  enlightened  Legislature 
IS  not  misplaced." 

Dr.  Troy  also  gave  an  exhortation  that 
a  mass  should  be  celebrated.  In  ad- 
dressing the  clergy  of  his  archdiocese,  he 
said — 

'^  Dear  brethren — ^We  hasten  to  announce 
the  riches  of  God's  goodness  displayed  in  a 
recent  Act  of  the  Legislature,  restoring  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  a  considerable 
share  in  the  Constitution  of  their  country. 
Rejoice,  then,  dear  brethren,  in  the  Lord. 
Again,  we  say,  rejoice.  Pour  forth  your  thanks- 
giving to  the  King  of  kings,  to  our  beloved 
Monarch,  to  the  Lords  and  Commons,  and  to 
all  who  have  concurred  with  them  in  procur- 
ing our  relief.  We  conjure  you,  most  ear- 
nestly, to  manifest  your  gratitude  to  Heaven, 
and  to  our  earthly  rulers,  by  the  exact  dis- 
charge of  your  obligations  as  Christians  and 
subjects." 

Now,  among  these  obligations  had  been 
in  an  especial  manner  included  by  him- 

ielf|  99  bad  be«n  9eeP|tbe  eo^^ement 


"  Braganza  House,  Carlow,  Jan.  7,  1835. 
'*  Dear  Rev.  Sir — Having  been  consulted 
by  some  of  our  clergy  on  the  expediency  of 
our  taking  a  part  in  the  present  elections.  I 
deem  it  necessary  to  address  my  answer  gene- 
rally to  the  priests,  of  at  least  this  part  of  the 
diocese.  IVly  wish,  as  it  is  the  express  wish 
of  all  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  is,  that  we 
should,  if  it  were  possible,  keep  aloof  from 
all  interference  in  political  concerns.  This, 
however,  must  be  subject  to  the  modification 
of  circumstances;  and  I  am  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  the  present  critical  and  most  im- 
portant juncture  of  public  affairs,  not  only 

j|U8tifieS|  but  imperatively  calli  fgr  Qwr  nca^ 
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active  and  energetic  exertions,  I  will  state 
my  reasons  briefly.  The  best  and  dearest 
interests,  religious  as  well  as  political,  are  at 
•take.  A  new  Administration  has  been  called 
into  power,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  sup. 
porting  the  temporalities  of  the  Church  by  law 
established,  and  the  principles  of  the  Tory, 
anti-reforming,  or  Conservative  party  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  •  «  • 

*^  The  present  general  election,  then,  is  the 
most  important  that  perhaps  ever  occurred  in 
this  country,  for  on  its  results  depend  the  fu* 
ture  improvement,  peace,  and  prosperity  of 
Ireland,  or  the  perpetual  continuance  of  the 
poverty,  misery,  and  degradation  of  her  people. 
Shall  we  then  stand  by  as  idle  spectators  of 
so  momentous  a  contest  ?  We  are  so  com- 
pletely identified  with  our  f)eople  in  all  their 
interests,  and  in  all  their  suffering,  I  answer 
emphatically,  no*  The  people  stand  in  need 
of  our  assistance  in  this  emergency,  and  we 
owe  to  them  our  most  zealous  co-operation  in 
an  object  so  evidently  good  as  their  peaceful 
and  legal  endeavours  to  free  themselves  from 
the  thraldom  of  Conservative  oppression,  and 
the  crying  grievance  of  an  unjust  and  san- 
guinary tithe  system.  We  are  bound  to  give 
them  our  assistance,  by  instruction,  advice, 
exhortation  ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  explain  to 
the  electors  the  real  nature  of  the  question 
which  they  are  now  called  upon  to  determine 
by  their  votes.  The  question  before  the  elec- 
tors now  is,  not  whether  this  or  that  candidate 
be  a  man  of  wealth  or  limited  fortune,  a  man 
of  amiable  manners  and  private  worth,  or  a 
haughty  aristocrat  and  bad  landlord  ;  a  man 
of  mental  powers  and  literary  acquirements, 
or  a  half-educated  squire  ;  but  simply  this — 
will  they,  by  their  votes,  do  all  in  their  power 
to  support  an  Administration  which  is  deter- 
mined to  check  the  pro^rress  of  salutary  im- 
provement  to  all  the  civil  institutions  of  the 
empire — to  uphold  and  perpetuate  in  Ire- 
land the  enormous  abuses  of  a  Church  Esta- 
blishment, from  which  the  people  never  re- 
ceived aught  but  evil — to  place  the  education 
of  our  youth  in  the  hanas  of  proselytising 
fanatics,  and  to  deliver  the  Catholic  popula.- 
tion  again  to  the  domination  of  the  old 
ascendancy  faction?  •  «  • 

"  Will  they  give  their  support  to  such  a 
Ministry,  their  sanction  to  such  principles, 
their  approbation  to  such  proceedings  ?  Can 
any  honest,  independent,  conscientious  free- 
holder, particularly  can  any  Catholic  free- 
holder, who  desires  to  see  the  reign  of  jus- 
tice, charity,  and  peace  in  his  native  land, 
do  so  V 

The  Church  Establishment  thus  spoken 
of  by  the  Bishop,  was  the  very  establish- 
ment which  that  individual,  and  all  the  rest 
had  sworn  to  do  nothing  to  disturb.  The 
document  then  proceeded  to  advise  a 
peculiar  and  wary  course. 

^  After  having  explained  to  the  freeholders 


of  your  parish  the  real  state  of  tlw  q«s 
which  they  have  solemnly  to  deol 
duty,  Sir,  is  to  instruct  tham  in  the  i 
tious  obligations  of  electors,  for  ttio] 
to  understand  that  the  elective  prii 
intended,  by  the  laws,  as  a  matter  < 
to  be  disposed  of  for  prirate  enoli 
favour,  but  a  sacred  trust,  confided 
for  the  public  good,  and  thtrefbre  to 
cised  for  the  public  good,  with  strict  m 
to  integrity,  and  according  to  the  pun 
of  conscience.  Their  attention  is  to 
particularly  directed  to  Che  minre  s 
gation  of  the  oaths  which  are  to  be 
tered  to  them— the  oath  of  qnaliflcel 
the  oath  against  bribery.** 

Now  neither  he  nor  any  of  thoi 
ships  would  be  disposed  to  my  oi 
a^tnst  the  fitness  of  giTing  pre 
structions  in  such  cases;  but  it  n 
well,  that  their  Lordships  shottM 
quainted  with  the  sort  of  insti 
there  alluded  to.  The  object  p 
was  to  render  it  necessary  for  tb 
sons  to  consult  their  spiritual  guid 
the  selection  of  the  candidates  wh 
best  promote  the  interests  of  the  c 
It  was  only  "necessary  for  that  par 
satisfy  them,  that  that  was  a  r 
duty ;  because  he  need  not  tell  thei 
ships  that  with  Roman  Oatholio 
matters  of  religion,  their  duty  n 
learned  from  their  priests.  Beingi 
fore,  satisfied  upon  the  first  pou 
had  only  to  support  the  preteni 
such  candidates  as,  in  the  presamti 
the  priests,  would  best  promote  tn 
of  the  country.  A  placard,  headed, 
sanctity  of  an  oath,"  had  been  pvl 
by  these  priests,  and  had  been  ft 
before  the  Committee  of  the  H( 
Commons  on  Bribery,  from  the  Rs 
which  he  had  been  reading  by  th 
constable  of  police.  The  placni 
thus : — 

''The   doctrine    of  the  Catholie 
teaches,  that  the  elector  is  bound  in  cos 
to  support  the  candidate  whom  be  didi 
edly  and  dispassionately  jndaes  to  b 
worthy  of  trust,  and  who  wifl 


lore  t 

the  public  good ;  this  is  obvious,  as  tl 
chise  is  given,  not  for  his  own  priTste 
tage,  but  for  the  good  of  the  commonil; 

'*£very  oath  ought  to  be  taken  ii 
justice  and  necessity.  And  any  oath  i 
order  to  commit  a  sinfiil  act  n  a  ptol 
of  its  sanctity. 

"  From  these  doctrines  these  ooosM 
naturally  follow — 

**  Any  person  who  votes  for  the  en 
whom  he  oelicTes  less  worthy  and  lesi 
lated  to  advance  the  general  good  b  g 
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tin,  because  he  commits  an  act  of  injustice 
against  the  public  interest. 

**  Any  person  who  swears,  though  his  oath 
be  true,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  giwe  such  a 
sin^l  TOte,  adds  to  the  act  of  injustice  the 
crime  of  gross  profanation,  because  he  invokes 
the  holy  name  of  God  for  the  purpose  of  vio- 
lating amoral  duty,  which  violation  is  con« 
demned,  or  ought  to  be  condemned,  by  his 
conscience. 

**  According  to  the  terms  of  the  bribery 
oath,  it  is  obvious  that  any  person  having 
received,  or  had  directly  or  indirectly  any 
gift  or  reward,  or  any  promise  for  any  money, 
office,  or  employment,  in  order  to  give  his 
vote  at  an  election,  cannot  swear  in  truth  ; 
and  if  he  do  swear  he  calls  upon  the  holy  name 
of  God  to  bear  testimony  to  a  falsehood,  and 
is  guilty  of  the  horrid  crime  of  perjury. 


"  Wm.  Brenhaf, 

''James  Craiie, 
"  Patrick  Murpuy, 
"  John  Furlong, 
"  Francis  Doyle, 
"  George  Chapman, 
**  Patrick  Kelly.*' 

That  placard  was  issued  in   1835,  and 
he  need  not  remind  their  Lordships  of  the 
conduct  of  the  priests  during  that  election ; 
in  how  many  counties  had  they  interfered 
to  compel  the  unhappy  voters  to  vote  at 
their  direction  by  denouncing  threats  from 
the  altar,  as  was  abundantly  proved  before 
the  Bribery  Committee,  and  by  threaten- 
ing them  with  every  species  of  spiritual 
terror  if  they  did  not  concur  with  the 
priests  in  the  selection  of  candidates.     A 
few  months  after  that  period  the  Bishop 
of   Malta  made  his  application   to   the 
court  of  Rome;  and  here  was  a  circum- 
stance a  little  remarkable:  the  letter  of  the 
Bishop  of  Malta  was  received  in  February, 
1836.     In  the  spring  of  that  year   Dr. 
Murray  visited  Rome,  stayed  there  several 
months,  and  it  was  inconceivable  that, 
having  remained  for  so  long  a  time,  and 
having  had  frequent  interviews  with  the 
Pope  and  Cardinals  then,  he  had  not  been 
made  acquainted   with  that  application. 
He  must  have  known  that  the  Pope,  in 
answer  to  that  application,  had  said,  that 
the  oath  was  not  approved  of;  and  he 
must  have  known,  that  if  the  Pope  had 
so  declared  of  that  oath,  no  Roman  Ca- 
tholic would  any  longer  consider  it  bind- 
ing on  his  conscience,  because  he  must 
consult  his  spiritual  superiors  unless  the 
matter  Were  iibsolutely  clear  to  his  own 
mind ;  for  he  did  not  mean  to  contend, 
that  if   the    sanctity  of  the  oath  were 
absolutely  olear  to  the  mind  df  the  indm- 


dual  then  he  must  apply  to  the  priests  ; 
and  if  there  existed  in  his  mind  the 
slightest  doubt,  even  though  that  doubt 
were  excited  by  the  expression  of  the 
Pope's  opinion,  he  was  bound  to  consult 
his  spiritual  superiors.  Plainly,  therefore, 
from  that  moment,  no  Roman  Catholic 
would  consider  the  oath  binding  on  his 
conscience.  Now,  it  was  a  remarkable 
thing  that  Dr.  Murray,  immediately  on  his 
return  from  that  visit  to  Rome  on  the  4lh 
of  October,  1836,  for  the  6rst  time,  having 
until  then,  distinctly  and  manfully  op- 
posed the  system  of  agitation  in  that 
country,  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
General  Association ;  and  on  the  5th  pub- 
lished a  pastoral  letter  to  the  clergy  of 
his  diocese,  in  which,  after  speaking  of  the 
Pope*s  special  regard  for  his  dear  children 
in  Ireland,  and  commenting  on  some  ob- 
servations which  had  been  made  upon 
himself  by  some  Protestant  clergymen,  he 
made  the  following  remarks  : — 

"  It  was  not  God ;  it  was  an  object  of  a 
more  attractive  devotion  that  inspired  their 
zeal;  the  tithe — the  blood-stained  tithe — was 
thought  to  be  in  danger  of  suffering  some  di- 
minution for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  more 
extensive  good.*' 


Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  called  the 
tithes  bloodstained ;  for,  in  the  evidence 
which  that  same  individual  had  given 
before  their  Lordships'  Committee,  in 
1835,  he  had  spoken  with  great  respect 
of  the  right  of  the  clergy  to  tithes.  The 
peculiar  words,  too,  which  he  then  used — 
''for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  more 
extensive  good,'*  appeared  to  have  been 
suggested  to  the  mind  of  Dr.  Murray  by 
one  of  the  causes  which  tended  to  put  an 
end  to  the  obligation  of  oaths.  In  one  of 
the  class-books  at  Maynooth,  under  the 
head  **  Theologia  Moralis,''  was  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

<' <  Baily  Theod.  Moral,'  v.  2,  p.  119|  re- 
counting the  same  reasons  which  prevent  aa 
oath  from  having  any  obligation,  mentions  as 
the  3rd  the  hindering  of  a  greater  good  op» 
posed  to  the  thing  promised  by  the  oath. 
Cmaa  inqxdimerUes  oUtgationem  JMramenH.  3d* 
Causa  est  impeditio  majoris  boni  oppoiiii  rii  per 
juratnerUum  promisse" 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  that  had 
suggested  to  the  mind  of  Dr.  Murray  to 
say  that  tithes  might  be  diminished  for 
the  purpose  of  eflfeoting  a  more  extensive 
gooa ;  and  if  that  were  the  case,  accord** 
I  ing  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  class* 
I  book  which  he  had  quoted,  any  Roman 
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Catholic  would  be  at  peTfect  liberty  to  ,  the  pTomite.  On  thii  I  ra«  m*  j«ti 
use  any  means  in  hia  power  to  diminish  I  f"'  had  I  forewen  orknowo,  that  m; 
tithe..  '  His  argument  Ls  supported  also  ;  r^utS/suThll^^^uld^p; 
by  a  well-known  fact  wilh  respect  to  an-  I  ^  j  afterwardi  found  they  would  in  ll 
other  Caiholic  Bishop— (the  Bifthop  of  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Catholic 
OMOry)  who  had  violated  a  promise  made  j  and  laity  in  this  city,  I  would  by  n 
to    Major  Bryan.     That   gentleman   had    hsTe  consented   to  *ign  " 


n  the  following  account  of  the  trana- 

"  Reports  having  been  most  irduslriously  | 
drculaied,  in  order  to  injure  the  Koman  Ca-  ; 
tiiolic  Commlllee  for  the  county  and  city  of 
Kilkenny  in  the  ealimalioa  of  llieir  Roman 
Calhohc  brethren,  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to 
lay  the  following  statement  before  the  public : 
—On  the  17lh  of  October  laal,  tha  Committee 
met,  and  voted  addresses  to  Lords  Fingall 
and  Grenville.  and  to  Messrs.  Grattan  and 
Ponsonby,  II  was  then  thought  advisable 
to  apply  to  Dr.  I.anigao,  the  titular  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  for  his  signature.  We,  in  conse- 
quence, sent  him  a  deputation  for  that  purpose, 
and  adjourned  until  the  SOth,  in  order  to  give 
him  time  to  consider  of  the  answer  he  might 
think  proper  lo  return.  On  the  201b  we  ac- 
cordingly again  mel,  when  the  deputation  re- 
ported to  us,  that  the  Bishop  had  promised  to 
sign  our  addresses.  What  then  must  hare 
been  our  aalonishment  lo  find,  that  on  the 
22nd,  he  refused  to  fulfil  his  solemn  promise 
given  lo  our  deputation  ?  I  cannot  avoid  say- 
ing, that  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Lanigan 
has  acted  on  this  occasion,  convinces  me  more 
than  ever  how  very  necessary  it  is,  that  Ihe 

Crovn  should  have  a  vetu  on  i"" "  

of  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishopi 


"  Chaii 


'  th. 
n  ofihe  Roman  Caiholic 
!  ciiy  and  eouniy  of  Kilkenny, 
siown,  Nov.  4, 180B." 


These  rircumatances  had  been  published 
as  a  reprouch  to  that  bishop,  who  conse- 
quently wrote  an  answer,  in  which  he 
litus  proceeded  to  vindicate  his  sense  of 
the  sacrednets  of  an  oath  * — 

"  r  am  convinced  that  a  serious,  sincere, 
and  voluntary  promise,  binds  a  man  who  makes 
i),  under  pain  of  sin,  lo  fulfil  it.  But  I  am 
likewise  convinced,  that  the  obligation  arising 
from  a  promise  ceases  in  the  following  cases  ; 
Ist.  If  a  man  promises  a  thing  impossible; 
for  no  one  can  be  bound  to  do  a  thing  impos- 
sible. 2d.  Ifa  man  promises  lo  do  anything  I 
sinful  or  unlawful;  tor  no  promise,  llioiigh  I 
confirmed   by   an   oath, 


lliat  a  roan  ia  not  guilty  oFu 
becatue,  when  ha  p 
icuucu  tu  perform  his  promiae, 
ifaithful  to  hii  promise,  becwm 
taocea  are  changed.'  This  ia  not 
opinion  of  St.  Thomas,  but  is  alao  the 
of  all  Iha  theologians  and  canoniati 

"  JlHES  ImAMH 

'•  Kilkenny,  Not.  8, 1808." 
Then  they  badtbeaathcntativei 
tionofa  Roman  Catholic  Bisho] 
what  he  thought  of  the  binding  b 
the  oath,  vix.,  that  it  might  cent* 
at  all  if  the  circumslancea  under ' 
was  taken  were  to  change.  It  ' 
inaikable  that  the  string  of  cansM 
tin(>  an  end  to  the  binding  oatar 
oath  was  not  taken  from  the  cIm 
at  Maynooth,  but  from  a  book  ol 
their  Lordships  had  beard  mucb- 
taken  from  Dens.  Here,  then»  lli 
an  instance  of  the  adoption,  not 
the  course  of  reasoning,  but  of  ll 
words  of  that  author.  It  wns  pn 
him  to  make  theae  remarks  on  Uie  I 
and  clergy  of  another  commuoio 
it  was  a  duty  from  which  be  woi 
shrink,  for  he  felt  it  to  be  deeply  inr 
that  their  LordthipB  shonld  mc  t1 
ceuiies  of  the  tremendous  demoral 
of  that  country;  it  was  to  the  dif 
of  the  priesthood,  and  the  mandate! 
bishops,  that  they  must  reier  thn 
disregard  of  the  sanctity  of  an  oat 
the  entire  inattention  to  all  that  ha 
deemed  sacred  in  life.  He  need  1 
their  Lordships  what  was  the  powei 
priesis — not  merely  in  the  conA 
but  where  they  dogmatically  Mm 
the  principles  of  morals  by  which  tl 
duct  of  the  people  vas  to  be  gw 
He  would  tell  their  Lordships  the 
ence  between  the  authority  of  the 
hood  of  ihe  Church  of  Rome  and 


3d.  When  a  parson  in  whose  fa- '  the  Church  of  England.    The  Inity 

promise  is  made  releases  t}ie  promiser ,  Church  of  England  might,  if  they  pi 

J.     H.I.   iJUL,..    j^  casesof doubt  and  difficulty, in 


from  the   promise  he  has  made.     4ih.  When 


to  the  person  in  whose  favour  the  promise  ia  |  _i."i.   .1.  ij        •     ..■  1 

made.  5lh.  When,  before  the  promise  is  fol-  "P""  ^^"*=''.  ^''^J  '^•?'"  ""^  '""^ 
filled,  the  ciroumstsnces  become  so  changed,  ""^  consciences— they  might,  il 
that  the  person  promising,  had  he  foreseen  |  chose,  have  recoune  to  auy  ortbei 
(bese  circttuitaDcas,  woald  uevcr  have  made  i  and  probltbly  iPMy  pinopvt  ia  ^w 
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tance  in  divine  (tiiogi,  and  of  tbe  in6rn)it7  of 
)iumaD  reason,  how  could  we,  in  searcbiDg  tlia 
Scriptures,  rel;  upon  our*elvM,  and  deiptte  m 
conspicuoua  aa  Rutbority  ?  We  nay  with  con- 
lidence.  O  Lord  !  if  that  be  error  which  we 
have  followed,  thou  thyself  hajt  deceived  os, 
and  we  are  eicused.'  " 


luBiion,  would  be  glad  to  talte  the  advice  I 
of  their  spiritual  guide;  but  still  they 
would  be  tauglit  by  that  pastor,  and 
they  would  know  theinaelvea,  for  they 
could  never  have  heard  anythiiig  of  a  con- 
trary tendency  from  that  Church — they 
would  then  know  themselves,  and  b« 
taught  by  that  pastor,  that  the  responsi- 
bility was  stilt  their  own;  the  pastor  was 
ever  ready  to  give  all  the  advice  that  he 
could,  and  to  instruct  any  one  as  far  as 
he  was  able  in  the  course  which  he  ought 
to  pursue;  but,  at  the  same  lime,  the 
applicant  knew  that  it  was  his  own  con- 
science— his  own  soul — that  was  in  peril. 
Not  so  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
priesthood  of  that  Church  told  its  adhe- 
rents it  was  their  dtity  in  all  cases  of  doubt, 
to  consult  their  spiritual  superiors,  and  to 
act  on  their  directions;  and  that,  if  they 
did  so  act,  they  freed  themselves  from 
all  responsibility.  That  responsibility 
then  rested  on  the  priesthood,  and  that 
responsibility  they  were  ready  to  bear. 
That  was  tbe  great  diSerence  in  the  au- 
thority of  tbe  priesthood  of  the  two 
Churches.  That  that  was  so,  he  would 
prove  from  very  authentic  documents; 
and,  1st,  he  would  call  attention  to  the 
conclusion  of  one  of  the  class-books  at 
Maynooth,  which  was  to  be  found  in  the 
evidence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dubliu^ 
before  their  Lordships'  Committee  in 
1 825 ;  and  as  it  was  written  in  rather 
barbarous  Latin,  their  Lordships  would 
perhaps,  pardon  him  for  reading  a  trans- 
lation. Having  referred  to  the  unfortu- 
nate slate  of  the  Protestaats  in  being  re- 
sponsible for  themselves  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  the  document  proceeded  : — 

"  But  how  different  will  be  the  tot  of  the 
C.iiholic,  alihough  (which  be  it  far  from  liini 
lo  believe)  he  may  have  fallen  into  error,  by 
obeying  the  decrees  of  the  church  coneeming 
doctrine.  If  ihe  Supreme  Judge  questionecl 
him  on  ihli  subject,  would  he  not  confidently 
reply,  '  Lord,  if  Ihat  be  error,  which  we  have 
followed,  thou  thyself  bast  deceived  usby  thy 
sc-ufi  repealed  precept  10  hear  the  Chutch  as 
Thee,  unless  we  would  have  our  portion  w '' 
thehculhens?  Thou  thyself  hast  deceived 
by  thy  Apnstte),  by  the  pastors  and  doctors 
whom  tl  ou  hast  appointed  in  Ihy  Church  for 
the  perfecting  of  the  Saints,  and  the  edifying 
of  Ihy  hotly,  who  commanded  us  so  to  do. 
Thou  ihyself  hast  deceived  us  by  thy  Church, 
culled  hy  Paul  the  pillar  nnd  ground  of  irulh  ; 
U<T  she  h,is  always  exacted  of  her  children  au 
piiiifi-  -.M^ent  in  heart  and  mind,  menacing 
ng;<iii>:i  n-lieli.  In  thy  name,  an  everiasli 
)uiail>ema.     Causcious,  alas  I  of  our   igno- 


Then  followed  the  application  of  the 
principle : — 

"  Withdrawing  himself  from  all  the  preju- 
dices of  bitlh,  or  education,  or  circumstances, 
let  the  reader  imagine  that  he  is  summoned 
LO  appear  to-morrow  before  the  tribunal  of 
Gad,  and  give  a  reason  for  his  faith,  and  let 
him  determine  tlien  what  answer  prudence 
would  direct  him  lo  adopt^the  answer  of  the 
Proteslanlor  ihatof  the  Cathohc." 

He  thought  then,  that  what  he  had  now 
said,  made  it  apparent,  that  at  present 
the  Church  of  England  was  lelt  abso^ 
lutely  without  any  security,  so  far  as  the 
Romaa  Catholics  were  concerned  :  that 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  employ- 
ment of  powers  which  a  too  conMing  Le- 
gislature had  granted,  to  the  utter  de- 
strnction  of  all  the  institutions  which  they 
had  sworn  to  maintain.  It  was  plain  that 
at  present  not  only  was  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic hierarchy  and  priesthood  released 
from  the  obligation  of  oaths,  but  they 
.  bound  in  conscience  to  attack  and 
destroy,  if  they  could,  those  very  insti- 
tutions. All  that,  he  said,  was  plain, 
from  tbe  evidence  produced,  and  from  the 

ords  of  tbe  individuals  themselves;  and 
then  came  the  awful  question— for  an 
awful  question  it  was — what  was  to  be 
done?  The  petitioners,  from  whom  be 
had  had  the  honour  to  present  a  petition 
that  night,  called  on  their  Lordships  to 
repeal  the  Act  of  1B29.  Was  that  the 
course   which  wisdom    required   ihem  to 

Enrsue?  He  respected  those  individuals 
ighly — he  entertained  tbe  highest  respect 
for  their  opinions— and  if  it  were  merely 
a  question  of  what  the  Rotnan  Catholics 
of  Ireland  merited,  he  should  say,  they 
were  right  in  demanding  the  repeal  of  that 
measure;  but  that,  he  was  bound  to  say, 
was  not  the  only  consideration.  Would 
the  Church  in  Ireland  be  really  protected 
by  such  an  Acl  f  He  said,  "  Ireland," 
because,  thank  God,  in  England  they 
had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  who  had  obtained  seats  in 
either  House  of  Parliament ;  and  it  would 
be,  in  ids  mind,  therefore,  a  violation  of  the 
compact  with  those  noble  Lords  and  hon. 
Gen(lemi-n  in  thi*  country  wlio  had  fsith- 
futly  adhered  lo  their  obltgationa— it  wouM 
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be  a  breach  of  faith  towards  tbem  to  de- 
privs  them  of  the  benefit  of  a  coatract 
which  they  had  faithfully  obierved.  But 
it  wai  not  bo  in  Ireland.  There  they  saw 
that  the  prieathood  had  effectually  la- 
boured to  remove  every  sense  of  ihe  >a- 
credness  of  an  oath,  and,  therefore,  as 
far  M  they  were  concerned,  justice  nonld 
SBDCtioD,  if  not  demand  the  repeal  of 
the  statute,  or  ihe  imposition  of  some 
more  availing  restraint.  However,  though 
justice  might  sanctioa  the  measure,  would 
true  wisdom  demand  it?  He  would 
franlcly  state  that,  as  at  present  advised, 
he  thought  it  would  not ;  in  the  first 
place,  because  it  was  apparent  that  if 
Roman  Catholics  could  no  loager  be 
elected  as  representatives  of  the  Irish 
constituencies,  and  the  same  power  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood,  and 
the  hierarchy,  the  only  result  would  be 
to  transfer  the  scandal  of  perjury  from  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  that  of  England ;  for 
the  priesthood  would  find  worthless  men 
calling  themselves  Protestanls,  who 
would  be  ready  in  Parliament  to  do  the 
bidding  of  the  Priests  who  sent  them  there, 
and  these  men  would  sit  in  the  places  va- 
cated by  the  Roman  Catholic  Members. 
Thus  nothing  could  be  gained  by  the 
repeal  of  that  law,  but  the  transference  of 
Ihe  scandal  of  perjury  from  the  one  Church 
to  the  other.  In  dealing  with  a  Church 
which  was  disposed  to  set  at  nought  all 
the  obligations  of  an  oath,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  some  new  test  should  be  created  ; 
it  had  been  proved  by  experience  two 
centuries  ego,  that  no  test  could  bind  that 
Church  which  did  not  include  the  denial 
of  some  essential  article  of  their  faith; 
such  a  test  had  proved  effectual  until  the 
year  1829:  and  such  a  lest  must  be  re- 
adopted  if  they  intended  to  repeal  the  Act 
of  thai  year.  Agoin,  it  would  be  ahso- 
lutely  necessary  to  exclude  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  constituencies  from  the  power  of 
voting,  for  if  they  did  not  do  that,  the 
step  could  only  be  productive  of  mischief. 
If  they  were  not  prepared  to  go  all  that 
length,  they  must  look  for  some  other 
meuns  of  checking  the  evil.  What  must 
that  be?  If  they  were  again  to  impose 
some  religious  test,  the  feelings  of  reli- 
gious men  of  all  denominations,  would  be 
enlisted  against  tbem  ;  because  they  would 
consider  it  harsh  that  men  should  be  kept 
out  of  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  in 
consequence  of  their  conscientious  belief 
in  any  doctrine.    That  was  the  principal 


cause  why,  Kt  length  the  n 
was  farced  on  Parliament;  t 
large  portion  of  really  religioDi 
itcruelforthesBkeoicoDBoientioni 
toescludealargeclasiofpertoiu  fi 
privileges.  He  apprehended,  too, 
would  be  found  difficult,  if  not  im| 
to  obtain  a  statute  to  that  extBot ;  ■ 
if  it  could  be  obtained,  be  was  ver 
ful  whether  it  would  be  deairaUa. 
those  circumstances,  and  with  thai 
the  case,  he  was  not  one  of  the 
thought  an  attempt  should  be  i 
exclude  the  Catholics  by  ralieioi 
But  there  was  one  obvious  mode  b 
much  good  might  be  done  to 
Ihe  Church  of  England  in  Irelan 
in  what  he  was  about  to  aaj,  h 
assure  the  House  that  he  intended 
vey  no  taunt,  nor  to  apeak  in  refei 
things  which  had  lately  pawadt 
in  reference  to  what  might  ba  1 
opinion  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
Government,  but  he  was  confine 
the  only  mode  by  which  thay  eovl 
the  mischiefs  arising  from  that  | 
sanctified  by  the  bebeits  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy,  wu  this,  that ' 
vemment  of  this  country  ibould  o 
tiously,  uniformly,  manfully,  do  il 
in  protecting  the  Gbnrch  of  Kig 
Ireland,  That  the  OoremmaBt  1 
calculable  opportunitiea  and  maati 
not  be  denied,  and  he  need  narc 
that  especial  care  should  be  taki 
regard  to  all  the  appointmenti  th 
made,  not  merely  in  the  church, 
every  department  of  the  Stats,  ^i 
if  they  were  not  made  on  dislinctl; 
ouB  considerations,  still  no  one  i 
should  he  appointed  who  could 
moment  be  expected  to  nae  hi*  pt 
the  injury  of  the  tme  religion 
country.  That  woold  be  an  afieot 
ponetfiil  protection  to  Ibe  chnro 
would  it  be  denied  that  that  wet  i 
of  the  Government?  He  waa  san  I 
noble  Lord  (Glenelg),  who  thea  a 
all  the  Ministers  sat  on  that 
would  be  of  opinion  that  it  waa  H 
of  the  Government  to  protect  the 
by  the  most  energetic  and  deciaiff 
consistent  with  justice  to  all  her  H 
subjects.  But  it  was  the  datv 
Government  on  higher  coniide 
He  need  not  remind  tbeir  Lordihi 
the  oath  of  the  Roman  Catholici  ^ 
the  only  aecurily  for  the  Protertant 
in  that  country.    They  had  anotbi 
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which  was  binding  in  a  quarter,  in  which 
they  were  perfectly  sure,  that  the  sanctity 
of  an  oath  would  be  felt,  acknowledged, 
and  obeyed ,^most  scrupulously  and  con- 
scientiously.     They  had  the  coronation 
oath ;  and  that  oath  would  soon  be  taken 
by  the    illustrious  lady,  who    was    now 
placed    by  Providence    at    the   head  of 
this  kingdom ;  and  that  she  should  ever 
be  induced   to   do   anything   in   contra- 
vention of  that  oath  was  absolutely  im- 
possible— it  was  not  even  to  be  thought  of 
for  an  instant.    They  also  had  another 
oath,  which  ought  to  be  a  great  security, 
and  which  he  was  confident,  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  noble  Lord  who  sat  near 
biro,  would  be  a  great  security ;  he  meant 
the  oath  taken  by  Privy  Councillors,  who 
were  to  advise  her  Majesty  faithfully  on 
all  matters ;  and  was  it  possible,  that  they 
coald  advise  a  Sovereign,  who  was  bound 
by  the  most  solemn  ties  to  maintain  to  the 
uttermost  of  her  power,  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion as  by  law  established— was  it  pos. 
sible  lor  faithful  councillors,  to  advise  her 
Majesty  knowingly,  to  do  anything  in  con- 
tradiction to  that  oath  ?    Could  they  ad- 
vise her  to  make  a  single  appointment, 
which,  whatever  might  be  its  object,  had  a 
manifest  tendency  to  weaken  the  true  re- 
ligion in  Ireland  ?    He  was  sure  it  was  not 
necessary  to  remind  the  noble  Baron  of  it, 
but  he  would  say,  that  the  necessity  of  at- 
tending strictly  to  the  obligations  of  the 
oath    of  Privy    Councillors,   was  incal- 
culably augmented  by  the    state  of  cir- 
cumstances in  Ireland ;  for  if  such  were 
the  state  of  demoralization  in  respect  to 
the   sanctity  of  oaths,  that  the    Estab- 
lished Church  was  deprived  of  the  security 
intended,  was  it  not  clear  that  it  was  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  Government  to  take 
every  step  in  its  power,  consistently  with 
a  due  regard  to  a  consideration  of  justice, 
to  all  classes  of  the  community,  to  take 
every  step  to  secure  the  integrity  of  that 
Church  ?     Feeling  that  to  be  the  case,  he 
believed  that  the  Government  would  also 
feel  it  to  be  its  duty,  and  if  he  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to   bring    before    them 
any  facts  which  would  place  in    a  more 
clear    light,    the    danger  of    the   Estab- 
lished   Church,    that    they    would    feel 
it  to    be   their    increased   duty,  to   per- 
form   all    that    the    Church    could   de- 
mand for  her   protection   and  security : 
and  he  hoped  that  the  papers  for  which  he 
should  now  move,  and  the  production  of 
which  would  not,  he  believed,  be  opposed, 


might  be  the  means  of  drawing  their  atten- 
tion to  the  peculiar  nature  of  that  subject 
The  right  rev.  Prelate  concluded  by 
moving,  that  ''  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  her  Majesty,  praying  that  she 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  that 
there  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  a 
copy  of  any  despatch  from  the  Governor 
or  acting  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
island  of  Malta  to  his  late  Majesty's  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment, respecting  the  appointment  of  the 
Bishop  of  Malta  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Council  of  Government  of  that  island: 
and  also  of  any  despatch  announcing  the 
refusal  of  the  said  Bishop  to  take  the  oath 
required  by  law  to  be  taken  by  him  on  the 
acceptance  of  such  appointment,  and  his 
resignation  of  the  same ;  together  with 
any  documents  received  from  the  said 
Bishop  on  occasion  of  such  his  refusal  and 
resignation. 

Lord  Glenelg  only  rose  to  confirm  the 
right  rev.  Prelate's  anticipations  that  no 
opposition  would  be  offered  to  his  mo* 
tion.  He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  the  controversial  questions 
discussed  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  or 
on  the  extensive  subjects  of  national 
importance  to  which  he  had  called  their 
Lordships'  attention.  It  was  from  no 
want  of  respect  to  the  right  rev.  Pre* 
late  that  he  declined  to  follow  him  through 
his  speech  on  this  occasion;  but  he  would 
venture  to  suggest,  that  it  was  advisable  to 
bring  such  great  questions  forward  on 
some  substantive  motion,  rather  than  to 
introduce  them  incidentally,  when  the 
House  was  not  prepared  for  the  subject. 
He  could  not  but  regret  that  such  great 
questions,  involving  the  repeal  of  laws 
which  had  created  great  excitement,  should 
be  thus  discussed,  because,  after  all,  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  had  brought  them  to  no 
particular  conclusion,  but  had  left  them  in 
a  state  of  absolute  despair.  He  hoped 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  would  pardon  him 
for  saying  that  he  did  not  concur  with  him 
in  some  points,  although  that  was  not  the 
occasion  to  enter  on  the  subject. 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  concurred  in 
the  opinion  that  such  discussions  as  the 
present  were  inexpedient ;  but  he  begged 
leave  to  say  one  word.  He  was  fully  and 
solemnly  convinced  that  these  cases  which 
had  been  extracted  from  the  class  books 
did  not  at  all  apply  to  the  present  ques- 
tion ;  they  never  had  been  in  any  case 
applied    as   the  right  rev.  Prtlate  had 
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applied  them  that  night.  With  regard  to 
the  Bishop  of  Malta,  it  was  the  first  time 
that  he  had  heard  of  any  decision  of  the 
court  of  Rome  in  that  case ;  but  he 
supposed  the  right  rev.  Prelate  stated  it 
on  good  authority.  He  was  not  certainly 
surprised  at  the  difficulty  entertained  by 
the  Bishop  of  Malta,  because  that  Bishop 
was  not  in  circumstances  to  understand  it 
— to  know  the  animus  and  intention  with 
which  the  oath  had  been  imposed.  For 
his  own  part,  he  was  free  to  acknowledge 
that  he  disliked  thai  oath ;  he  disliked  it 
because  he  was  sure  it  was  altogether 
unnecessary,  because  it  served  to  perpe- 
tuate distinctions,  because  it  constantly 
exposed  persons  to  the  most  revolting 
aspersions  in  and  out  of  Parliament ;  not, 
indeed,  brought  forward  in  the  heat  of 
debate,  but  after  cool  and  calm  consider- 
ation— in  printed  speeches  and  printed 
charges  from  some  of  the  most  dignified 
Members  of  that  House — arraigning  the 
conduct  of  the  Catholic  Members  in  what 
they  considered  to  be  the  honourable  dis- 
charge of  their  official  duty.  Thus  were 
they  held  up  to  the  contempt  of  their 
fellow-countrymen.  He  could  not  but 
think  that  it  would  be  quite  sufficient, 
under  the  circumstances,  for  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  to  be  the  keeper  of  his  own  con- 
science, and  not  to  wish  to  keep  the  con- 
sciences of  others.  He  did  not  wish  to 
prolong  the  debate ;  but  he  begged  leave 
again  to  protest  against  the  application  of 
these  extracts  from  the  thesis  to  the 
present  subject. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  would  only  make 
one  remark  in  reply  to  the  observations  of 
the  noble  Earl.  He  was  peculiarly  unfor- 
tunate if  he  had  said  anything  which  could 
have  accounted  for  the  misapprehension 
of  the  noble  Earl.  He  had  not  made  any 
charge  of  any  breach  of  moral  duty  against 
the  noble  Earl,  or  any  noble  Lord  who  sat 
in  that  House.  Over  and  over  again  he 
had  proclaimed  his  entire  confidence  in 
their  scrupulous  observance  of  their  obli. 
gations;  and  that  night  he  had  extended 
that  opinion  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
England  generally — not  universally^ be- 
cause he  believed  there  might  be  one  or 
more,  but  certainly  there  were  very  few  of 
whom  he  did  not  entertain  that  high 
opinion.  Nothing  could  have  been  further 
from  his  intention  than  to  have  conveyed 
the  impression  produced  on  the  mind  of 
the  noble  Earl ;  and  that  noble  Earl  had 
certainly  mistaken  him.    As  to  the  subject 


itself,  he  would  only  say,  that  he 
a  more  important  onecoold  Dot  be 
before  that  House  or  the  conotrj. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Amendmekt  of  tbb  Slatbi 
LiTioN  Act.]  Lord  Oletuig  mo 
this  Bill  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  withei 
his  noble  Friend  whether  the  papi 
he  had  placed  io  his  hand,  nad 
him  of  the  existence  of  practice 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  which  he  b 
his  attention  on  a  former  occaa 
he  wished  to  ask  his  noble  Friend 
he  had  made  up  his  miod  as 
course  which  he  ought  to  pun 
respect  to  those  facts  to  which 
called  his  attention  ? 

Lord  Glenelg  had  received  oc 
intimation  on  the  subject,  aod  anti 
had  the  papers  kindly  placed  in  fa 
by  his  noble  Friend,  he  waa  not  \ 
the  existence  of  those  e?ils.  He  « 
glad  if  it  was  possible  to  place  ai 
on  those  evils  by  the  intrododi 
clause  into  this  Bill;  but.  In  i 
fact,  the  practices  to  which  hi 
Friend  had  called  his  attentii 
already  punishable  as  fehmy  by  d 
ing  law,  and  he  could  conceiTe 
effectual  check  than  that.  Howi 
would  willingly  concur  in  any  me 
might  be  devised  to  check  the 
referred  to  and  punish  its  perpetn 

The  Duke  of  AtcAmofuf  raggea 
a  clause  might  be  added  to  the 
Bill,  authorising  the  GoTeroor  in 
to  call  on  the  planters  to  find  I 
they  would  account  for  the  appi 
and  for  what  might  have  become 
at  the  period  of  the  termination  < 
apprenticeship. 

Lord  Glenelg  would  consider  thi 
sition.  He  had  no  present  objet 
the  course  suggested. 

Bill  read  a  third  time. 


•wwAWMMMMka 


HOUSE   OF   COMMOl 
Tuesday,  March  27»  1838. 

MiNUTJKS.]  PetidoM  praentad.  By  Mr.  Jm 
firom  Thomas  Glarluoo,  by  Sir  G.  SmaELAli 
Johnson,  Mr.  Brothbbton,  Mr.  Psaib»  Mb  1 
Mr.  Bainkb,  Mr.  Aouonbt*  and  Mr.  Hobm 
number  of  plaoei,  and  by  Mr.  C  WMirun 
from  St  Asaph,  and  Holywdl,  fbr  the  abolWa 
Apprenticeshlix— By  Sir  R.  BAmcm,  ttam 
Linen  in  Antrim  and  Landaiid«tty»  tat  tha  ya 
Irish  Linen;  andfroaip1aoeilnLondaadeiiy» 
Irish  Poor-Uw  BUI,  and  agaimt  tha  ayi^BBl  d 
Edud^oo  in  Irdaiid,«*By  Mr.  IiAW 
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which   regulated  the   collection   of   Irish 
tithes.     To  that   speech   the    Hous^e    re- 
sponded, by  assuring  her  Majesty,  in  an 
address  to  which  we  unanimously  agreed, 
first,  that  **  w6  should  deem  it  our  duty  to 
consult  whether  it  might  not  be  safe  and 
wise  to  establish  by  law  some   well-regu- 
lated means  of  relief  for  the  destitute  of 
Ireland  ;*'  secondly,  that  "  we  were  very 
sensible   that   the  municipal  Government 
of  the  cities  and  towns  in  Ireland  called 
for  better  regulation  ;*'  and   thirdly,  that 
*'  we  entirely  agreed  with  her  Majesty  that 
the  laws  which  governed  the  collection  of 
the  tithe  composition  in  Ireland  required 
revision  and  amendment."     We  also  as- 
sured her  Majesty,  that  **  we  were  deeply 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  those  ques- 
tions which  her  Majesty  had  committed  to 
us,   and  of  the  necessity  of  treating  them 
in  that  spirit  of  impartiality  and  justice 
which  afforded  the  best  hope  of  bringing^ 
them  to  a  happy  and  useful  termination.*' 
Now,   as   more  than    four  months  have 
elapsed  since  that  speech  was  delivered, 
and  as   it  has  been  hitherto  the  uniform 
custom  that  her  Majesty's  Ministers  have 
not  advised  their  Sovereign   to  introduce 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne  matters  with 
respect  to  which  their   minds   were   not 
made  up  and  the   measures  prepared,  I 
conclude  I  may  assume  that  her  Majesty's 
Government   have  made  up  their  minds 
with  respect  to  the  tithe  measure  for  Ire- 
land, and    that  when   that   address   was 
voted  they  were  determined  at  least  as  to 
.what  they  would  propose  as  the  principle 
of  the   measure.     I  find  entered   on   the 
journals  of  Parliament  these  resolutions, 
and  they  may  be  considered  as  still  being 
in  force.     [**  Question  /"]     I  did  not  seek 
this.     The  position  in  which  I  am  placed 
is  rather  an  unusual   one.     I  am  endea- 
vouring to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  noble  Lord.     I  say 
I  find  these  resolutions  on  the  journals  of 
the  House:  — 


of  various  parishes  in  Kent,  in  support  of  the  New  Poor- 
law. ->By  Colonel  CoNOLLY,  Arom  a  place  in  Donegal, 
against  the  system  of  Education  in  Ireland. — By  Mr. 
BfNOHAM  Barino,  flrom  the  Clexgy  of  Stamford,  against 
the  Union  of  the  Bishoprics  of  Sodor  and  Man.*— By  Mr. 
LsritOY,  from  a  place  in  the  county  of  Down,  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  suppressed  Irish  Bishoprics. 

Municipal  Corporations  and  Tithes 
(Ireland).]  Lord  John  Russell:  I  beg 
to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite, 
with  a  view  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
business  of  the  House,  to  furnish  me  with 
an  answer  to  the  question  which  1  took 
the  liberty  of  putting  on  Friday,  as  to 
whether  it  be  the  intention  of  the  noble 
Member  for  Lancashire,  as  on  former  oc- 
casions, or  whether  it  be  the  intention  of 
any  other  Member  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House,  to  move  an  instruction  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Irish  Municipal  Corporations 
Bill,  authorising  the  total  abolition  of  the 
Irish  Municipal  Corporations. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  Sir,  as  I  have  been 
for  some  years  past  rather  in  the  habit  of 
administering  than  answering  questions, 
the  noble  Lord  will  not  be  surprised  that 
I  am  desirous,  for  a  few  roonoents,  of 
assuming  the  position  which  is  somewhat 
more  familiar  to  me,  that  of  putting  a 
question  to  the  noble  Lord.  I  do  not  this 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  lesson 
from  the  more  practical  experience  of  the 
noble  Lord  in  answering  questions,  but 
because  the  answer  which  the  noble  Lord 
may  give  to  my  question  may  be  im- 
portant, and  may  enable  me  to  give  a  more 
definite  and  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
question  which  he  has  put  to  me,  and  to 
which  I  have  promised  to  reply.  The 
question  which  I  wish  to  put  to  the  noble 
Lord  is,  what  course  it  is  the  intention  of 
her  Majesty's  Government  to  pursue  with 
respect  to  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill  and  the 
interest  of  the  Iiish  Church?  It  is  now 
considerably  more  than  four  months  since 
the  attention  of  Parliament  was  formally 
directed  to  this  question.  In  the  month 
of  November  last  year,  on  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  her  Majesty  directed  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of 
the  House  of  Lords  to  three  questions 
relating  to  the  domestic  policy  of  Ireland. 
First,  to  the  expediency  of  making  a  pro- 
vision for  the  poor  of  Ireland,  by  means  of 
a  compulsory  enactment  of  roor-laws; 
secondly,  to  the  necessity  of  effecting  some 
reform  in  the  municipal  corporations  of 
Ireland  ;  and,  thirdly,  her  Majesty  ex- 
pressed a  strong  opinion,  that  it  was  very 
desirable  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  law 
VOLXLI.    {JJUi} 


"  That  this  House  resolve  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  to  consider  the 
Temporalities  of  the  Church  of  Ireland." 

*<  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Comnrittee 
that  any  surplus  which  may  remain,  after  fully 
providing  for  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the 
members  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ire- 
land, ought  to  be  applied  locally  to  the  general 
education  of  all  classes  of  Christians." 

These  resolutions  were  voted  by  a  former 
House  of  Commons  at  the  instance  of  the 
nobl^  Lord,  who  now  is  the  leader  of  the 
2U 
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House,  and  coupling  them  with  the  speech 
from  the  Throne,  I  think  myself  entitled, 
after  the  lapse  of  four  months,  to  put  this 
question  to  the  noble  Lord,  whether  it  is 
his  intention  to  bring  forward  any  measure 
with  respect  to  Irish  tithes,  and  whether  it 
will  involve  the  principle  contained  in  these 
resolutions?  Having  received  an  answer 
from  the  noble  Lord,  I  will  then  proceed 
to  the  fulfilment  of  that  duty,  which,  as  I 
said  before,  is  not  very  familiar  to  me,  but 
which  the  answer  of  the  noble  Lord  will 
certainly  impose  on  me. 

Lord  John  Rttadl:  The  House  will  see 
that,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  put- 
ting his  question  to  me,  has  gone  into 
some  detail,  it  will  he  necessary  for  me  lo 
go  to  a  greater  length  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  requisite  in  answering  him ; 
but,  to  put  myself  within  the  rules  of  the 
House,  I  shall  now  move,  that  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  to  tale  into 
consideration  the  question  of  Irish  tithes 
on  a  certain  day,  to  be  hereafter  named. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  stated,  thai 
four  months  have  elapsed,  and  that  na 
measure  has  been  brought  forward  with 
respect  to  Irish  tithes.  It  does  appear  to 
me  ibex  it  is  the  better  course ;  and  the 
more  I  conader  all  that  passed  last  year, 
the  more  I  am  confirmed  in  that  opinioii, 
that  the  House  should  give  its  attention, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  certain  measures 
that  are  brought  forward  j  that  we  should 
dispose  of  those  measures  in  as  short  a  time 
as  wo  are  able,  in  order  to  send  them  lo 
the  House  of  Lords,  so  that  that  hranch  of 
the  Legislature  may,  from  time  to  timy, 
have  them  under  its  consideration ;  and 
that  we  should  not  be  obliged  to  send  to 
them  nil  our  measures  at  the  same  time, 
and  thus  subject  them  to  the  unpleasani 
necessity  either  of  rejecting  them,  or  uf 
entertaining  them  when,  according  to  their 
declarations,  there  is  not  sufficient  time  m 
give  them  a  separate  and  due  consideration. 
In  illustration  of  what  I  have  stated,  1  beg 
to  say,  that  the  first  measure  recommended 
hy  her  Majesty  to  the  serious  consideration 
of  Parliament,  via.,  the  Poor  Relief  (Ire- 
land) Bill,  has  been  seriously  conaideral, 
not  only  on  the  second  reading,  but  during 
ten  nights  that  it  has  been  in  the  Commit- 
tee. 1  do  not  think,  then,  it  can  be  saii 
either  that  the  recommendations  made  >)i 
her  Majesty  to  this  House  have  been  neg 
lected,  or  that  it  would  have  been  wise  ti 
interrupt  the  progress  of  the  Poor-law  fi 


{COMMONS}     md  TUhet  flrelawdj. 

With  retpetA  to  the  qnetUon  of  Irial 
it  stands  in  this  very  peculiar  situ 
that  it  haa  now  been,  during:  fou 
under  the  consideration  of  Pariiami 
the  year  1834,  a  bill  was  sent  fi 
House,  and  was  rejected  by  the  I- 
Urds.  In  the  year  1835,  a  bill  « 
from  this  House,  and  ^as  so  alten 
principal  provisions,  that  it  nras  i 
ceeded  with  in  the  House  of  Ixii 
the  year  18S6,  a  hill  for  the  same 
was  framed,  and  having  teen  curta 
^n'cat  number  of  its  provisions — mi 
half— by  the  House  of  Lords,  thi 
rejected  the  smendmento,  and,  ii 
quence,  no  legislative  measure  on 
ject  was  pasted.  In  the  year  1 837. 
measure  was  introduced,  and,  in  i 
stage  of  that  bill,  my  n:)b!e  Frii 
Member  for  North  Lancaihirc  (Loi 
ley),  declared,  that  unlcn  the  Hous 
with  him  in  altering  cotain  prov: 
the  bill,  he  would  oppoie  it  on  t 
reading.  I  considered  tliat  declai 
signifying,  that  thow  who  took  t 
view  he  did  of  thii  meaiure  ia  th 
i>f  Lords  would  be  di^oted  to  op' 
reject  this  Irill.  Now,  Sir,  1  a 
ready  to  declare,  that  1  do  not 
wise,  whether  with  refncnce  to  th 
ests  of  legislation,  or  to  the  respec 
(he  diSerent  branches  of  the  legiali 
the  interests  of  the  paities  concc 
xe  who  describe  thensclves,  as 
laive  representatives  of  the  Churc 
land,  as  well  as  of  those  wlio  arc 
porters  of  the  measure,  that  this 
contest    should    he    carried    on 

of  Parliament.  Therefo 
ous  wish  of  her  Majesty's 
ment,  in  proposing  a  measure  re 
tithes  during  the  present  year,  to  p 
on  a  ground  altogether  new.  Whe 
ground  will  be  satisfactory  or  not 
not  say,  bitt  1  hope  it  may  be  ot 
worthy  to  form  the  basis  of  an  adji 
and  prevent  the  ill -consequences  c 
tuBting  the  conflictine  views  enterl 
this  and  in  the  other  Houae  of  F^ 
this  exciting  subject.  I  think,  «] 
the  duty  of  her  Majesty's  Gorern 
bringing  forward  the  question  aga 
all  that  has  taken  place  conon 
that,  as  far  as  may  be  in  theii 
they  should  propose  a  oodk 
measure,  and  one  which,  if 
will  give  that,  without  whicb  I 
that  no  measure  can  be  comprdis&i 
final,  viz. :  on  the  one  hand,  tecuril 


Ireland  hy  the  introduction  of  any  other.    Irish  CImrch;  and 
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to  the  people  of  Ireland.     It  is  with  these  years'  purchase  of  the  original  Tithe  Composi- 

views  I  mean  to  give  notice  that  on  the  30th  tion. 

of  April  this  question  will  be  introduced  '*  \  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 

to  the  House  ;  and  I  have  also  to  state  that  f^^V  u^  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  Ire- 

^1         ^         r\                   T  u        i.  i^nd  should  be  empowered,  with  the  consent 

the  nature  of  the  measure  I  have  to  propose  ^^  ^^^  incumbents^to  demand  from  the  State 

is  such,  that  It  will  not  be  possible  tointro-  j^e  purchase  at  the  same  rate  of  any  other 

ducc  It  by  the  same  kind  of  general  reso-  portion  of  Ecclesiastical  Tithe  Composition  or 

lution  by  which  we  introduced  the  measure  Rent  Charge,  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  the 

of  former  years,  but  it  will  be  necessary  whole  amount  in  any  one  year, 

to  take   the  sense  of  the  House  on   vari-  "4.  Thatit  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 

ous  resolutions,   as  the  groundwork  of  the  that  until  such  Rent  Charge  shall  be  purchased 

measure.        I     think    it,     therefore,     my  ^  redeemed,    the  amount  of  Ecclesiastical 

duty    to    state     what     those     resolutions  Rent-Charge  and  Ministers' Mo^ 

.,/  ,         T          'J       -i.          J   ^      ^      ^  «  P^id  to  the  Incumbents  from  the  Consolidattd 

will  be  ;   I  consider  it  my  duty   to  state  J-^j^^j 

them,  that  the  House  may  have  a  gene-  ic  5]  jjjat  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 

ral  view   of    the   nature  of  the  bill  it  is  that  the  arrangement  of  such  payments,  and 

intended  to   propose.     At  the   same  time  the  investment  of  the  purchase  monies  paid  by 

that  I  declare  it  to  be  the  anxious  wish  of  the     State   for    Ecclesiastical    Rent-Charge, 

her  Majesty*3  Government  to  come  to  a  should  be  intrusted  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Com« 

settlement  of  this  question,  I  must  say,  that  missioners  for  Ireland. 

I  do  conceive  there  is  at  present  in  Ireland,  .^  "  \  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 

^^  -1  ^ .     n  .1,^^    „.t,*l    ;„  e^^^^^  „««..o  Ibat  the  Rent-Charges  for  Ecclesiastical  Tithe 

on  the  part  of  those,  who,  m  former  years  ^^^^^^  ^^  appropriated  by  law  to  certain  local 

have  opposed   its  settlement,    a  great  Mid  charges  now  defrayed  out  of  the  Consolidated 

growing  anxiety  to  see  it  set  at  rest ;  and  I  pund,  and  to  Education ;  the  surplus  to  form 

do  think  that  it  will  be  for  the  advantage  part  of  the  Consolidated  Fund, 

not  only  of  that  party  but  of  Parliament,  «7.  Thatit  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 

and  also  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  that  the  that  the  Rent-Charges  for  Ecclesiastical  Tithe 

question  should  be  finally  disposed  of.      In  and  Ministers'  Monev  should  be  collected  by 

addition  to  these  few  words,  I  have  only  i^^  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  ForesU  for 

further  to  say  that  I  certainly  have  observed,  ^l^^^^l"^  *°^  "°^'^  ParUament  shall  otherwise 

since  the  beginning  of  the   Session,   that  ^'^'s.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 

some  petitions  have  been  presented  to  this  ^^at  further  provision  should  be  made  by  law 

House  which  have  stated  that  the  clergy  for  the  regulation  of  Ecclesiastical  Duties,  and 

are  satisfied  with  the    existing  state    of  the  better  distribution  of  Ecclesiastical  Reve« 

things :   but,   on  the  other  hand,  meetings  nues  in  Ireland. 

have  been  held  at  which  a  contrary  feeling  ^*  9.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 

has  been  expressed.     If  there  be  a  wish  for  ^hat  provision  should  be  made  for  the  revision 

a  settlement  I  do  not  think  it  is  impractica-  ^  ^^^'^^j"  Tithe  Compositions,  where    such 

ble  J  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  opin.  ^T.^^T^^^T^''  ^'-    'Tk-'^p'     ^h.. 
'  *p    .  '         .            ,  /'        ^  J  ^u\.  -^  10.  That  it  IS  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 
ion  of  the  parties  most  interested  thatit  that  the  Rent-Charges  for  Lay  Tithe  should  be 
would  be  better  for  the  present  law  to  be  collected  by  the  Tithe-owner,  and  facilities 
allowed  to  operate  without  any  alteration,  afforded  for  redemption  upon  mutual  agree- 
in  that  case,  perhaps.  Parliament  will  not  ment  between  the  parties." 
consider  it  the  duty  of  her  Majesty's  Go-  1    •       i_       •      j 
vemment  to  propose  any  measure  for  the  ^  P/opose  that  these  resolutions  be  printed, 
permanent  settlement  of  the  whole  ques-  ^^\^^  conclunon,  beg  to  give  noUce,  that, 
tion.  I  will  now  read  the  resolutions  which  I  ^n  the  30th  of  April,  1  shall  bring  the  sub- 
propose  to  move  on  the  day  that  the  question  J^ct  u°^er  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
IS  brought  forward.     The  noble  Lord  read  ,  ^ir  R.  Peel:  I  wi  1,  m  the  first  place, 
the  foUowing  resolutions :—  thank  the  noble  Lord  for  the  frank  decia. 

ration  he  has   made  of  the  intentions  of 

"1.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Commit-  her  Majesty's  Government,  and  also  for 

tee,  that  Tithe  Composition  in  Ireland  should  the  proof  he  has  afforded,  that  the  question 

be  commuted  into  a  rent-charge  at  the  rate  of  j  asked  was  the  natural  course  for  me  to 

seven.tenthsoftheir  amount,  to  be  charged  on  ^^1^      inasmuch  as,  without  any  previous 

the  owner  of  the  first  estate  of  inhenUnce.  ^^^^^^^  ^j^j^          y^^  ^^  prepared  to  give 

*  2.  That  it  IS  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^        question.     The  noble 

that  on  the  expiration  of  existing  interests,  so    .      ,  ,  *  j  Ji    r .l-.    ^ •* 

much  of  such  rent-charge  as  shall  be  payible  ^^'^,  »?*«  exempted  me  from  the  necessity 

in  lieu  of  Ecclesiastical  Tithe,  should  be  pur-  of  giving  an   answer  to  his  question,  yet, 

chased  by  the  State,  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  as  far  as  in  my  power,  I  will  do  so.     The 
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question  he   asked  was,  whether  or  no  in  I  sense  of  the  House  »hall  havi^  been 
niovine:  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  I  on  the  resolutions.     I  trust  tbmt  the 


Committee  on  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Billy  the  particular  motion  made  in  the 
two  preceding  years,  that  the  Bill  be  sepa- 
rated, will  be  renewed.  I  will  first  ob- 
serve, that  I  think  there  might  be  some 
force  in  the  noble  Lord's  argument  that  it 
is  desirable  to  proceed  with  one  measure 


Lord  will  feel  that  thit  is 
mation  on  my  part  of  the  courw  I  u 
to  pursue.  With  renpect  to  these  n 
tions  I  moan  to  imply  no  opinion  »hsl 
and  I  beg  that  I  may  be  coosidei 
giving  no  pletlge  whatever  with  respi 
the    Irish    Municipal   Corporations 


at  a  time,  if  the  noble  Lord  had  steadily    other  than  that  general  one,  of  an  ei 


adhered  to  that  principle :  but  be  did  not 
content  himself  with  bringing  forward  the 
Poor  Relief  Bill  for  Ireland ;  in  bring:ing 
forward  that  measure  he  did  not  withhold 
his  intentions  with   respect  to  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Bill ;   on  the  contrary, 
it   would  be  recollected  that   to    resolve 
some  doubts  and  relieve  some  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  his   friends,  he  accompanied 
the  Poor-law  Bill  with  the  measure  re- 
specting the  Municipal  Corporations.     On 
that  ground,  then,  T  think  we  have  a  right 
to  claim  to  be  placed  on  a  similar  footing 
as  regards   the  measure  relating  to  Irish 
tithes.     Of  course  the  noble  Lord  will  not 
understand  me  to  imply  any  opinion  as  to 
these  resolutions  by  any  observations  that 
I  may  now  make.     I  fully  participate  in 
that  which   was  expressed    by    a  noble 
Friend  of  mine  in  the  other  House  at  the 
close  of  the  last  Session.     He    said   he 
wished  it  might  be  found  possible  for  Par- 
liament to  come  to  some  final,  satisfactory 
settlement  of  this   question.     There  is  a 
prospect  of  coming    to   a   settlement,   I 
trust,  with  respect  to  the  Irish  Poor-law 
Bill.     I  for  one  wish  it  may  be  possible  to 
come  to  a  settlement  with  respect  to  the 
Irish   Corporations  Bill,  and  the  Bill  re- 
lating to   the  Irish  Church ;    but  I    feel 
myself  bound  to  say,  what  indeed  I  always 
have  said  on  this  question^  that   security 
for  the  Irish  Church  must  be  an  essential 
condition   of  any  such  settlement.     This 
was  the  opinion  I  expressed  on  the  third 
reading  of   the   Municipal   Corporations 
Bill.     I  trust  the  noble  Lord  will  himself 
see  that  it  is  desirable  the  Committee  en 
the  Irish  Municipal  Bill  should  be  post- 
poned till  the  sense  of  the  House  has  been 
pronounced  on    the   resolutions.      If  he 
proposes  togointo  Committee  on  the  Muni- 
cipal  Bill  previous  to  the  sense  of  the 
House  being  pronounced  on  those  reso- 
tions,  the  course   I  shall  take  will  be  to 
move,  not  an  instruction  to  the  Committee 
for  the  separation  of  the  Bill,  as  has  been 
moved  on  former  occasions,  but  that  the 
Committee  be  postponed  till    after    the 


desire  to  see  that   question  settled, 
that  Irish  subjects  shall  not  be  tbc 
St  ant    themes  of  party  conflicts. 
res|HH:t  to  the  matters  of  detail,  sn 
the  extent  to  which  the  principle  sh 
carried,  the  value  that  shall   re^pilal 
qualifications  of  the  officers  and  what 
constitute  the  qualifications  of  the  f 
on  those  questions  I  reserve  myself* 
merely  speaking  as  to  the  general  prii 
which    will   actuate   the    course    I 
pursue. 

Resolutions  to  be  printed* 

Foreign  Policy  (Sf-iim).] 
Eliot  rose,  in  pursuance  of  his  noli 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  thti 
in  Council  authorising  the  emplojasi 
the  subjects  of  this  realm  in  the  aerr 
her  Catholic  Majesty.  In  doing  i 
should  find  it  necessary  to  bring  i 
their  consideration  the  general  polici 
sued  towards  Spain  by  her  Majestf^ 
vernment.  He  trusted  that,  m  tb 
cussion  into  which  he  was  about  to  ( 
he  should  be  able  to  discharge  his 
duty  without  either  acrimony  or  vid 
and  that  he  should  not  use  any  espn 
which  would  betray  a  want  of  good  fii 
towards  the  members  of  her  Mai 
Government.  Were  he  to  be  gail 
any  such  want  of  respect  to  the 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Poreigpn  Di 
ment,  he  should  display  a  g^at  vi 
civility,  as  from  that  noble  Lord  b 
himself  received  nothing  but  kindnei 
attention.  On  his  return  from  Spain 
noble  Lord  was  at  the  head  of  the  Pi! 
Department  of  his  late  Msjesty*a  Go 
ment:  and  was,  therefore,  from  hia  < 
tion  the  judge  of  his  conduct  in  the 
tical  mission  which  he  hsd  returned 
dischargin<j:.  The  noble  IjOrdhad  inH 
signified  to  him  his  cordial  approbatj 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  perfe 
the  duties  of  the  mission  intrusted  \ 
care.  Ho,  therefore,  hoped  that  he  si 
say  nothing  which  would  he  inconsi 
with  the  kindness  which  be  had  rec 
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from  the  noble  Lord,  whilst  expressing  his 
conviclion    that  the   policy    of  ihe  noble 
Lord  had   not  been  advantageous   either 
to  Spain,  which  he  wished  to  assist,  or  to 
England,    with   the    foreign  interests,   of 
which  he  was  specially  intrusted.    He  was 
well  aware  of  the   difficulties  of  the  task 
which   he  had   undertaken — he  was  well 
aware  of  the  ability  with  which  this  sub- 
ject had   been  discussed  heretofore,  both 
within  the  wails  of  Parliament  and  bv  the 
public;  but    the    House  would   recollect 
that  it  was   not  only  bound  to  express  its 
opinion  on  the  past  conduct,  but  also  to 
consult  on  the  future  proceedings   of  her 
Majesty's  Government.     The   House  had 
not    hitherto    been    called    upon  for  an 
opinion  on    the  latter  subject,  and    that 
circumstance  roust  be  his  excuse  for  now 
bringing  it  specifically  under  considera- 
tion.    He   knew  that  he   should  be  met 
in   the  outset  by  the  imputation,  that  he 
and  the   hon.   Friends  with  whom  he  had 
the  honour   of  acting  were    partisans   of 
Don    Carlos   and   aheliors  of  despotism. 
He  and  his  friends  were  not  more  justly 
liable   to  that   imputation    than  the  hon. 
Gentlemen    opposite    were  to  the  charge 
of  being    abettors  of   anarchy    and    mob 
law,    and    participators  in  the    massacres 
which     had   taken     place    at     Barcelona, 
Malacra,  and    Madrid.     He  could  assure 
such    Gentlemen    as    might  be    inclined 
to   nuke   that   imputation     against    him, 
that,    owing  to    his    having    been    some 
time   in   Spain,  and  to  his  taking  a  deep 
interest  in  every  thing  which  affected   the 
prosperity   of  thdt  country,  no  man    was 
more  anxious  than  he  was  to  see  a  mild 
and  temperate,  but  yet  a  strong.  Govern- 
ment established    in   that   country.      He 
said  a  strong   Government — for  the  evils 
which  aftiicted  that  country  were  undoubt* 
edly  owing  to  the  want  of  strength  in  the 
Government  which  was  intrusted  with  the 
administration  of  its  affairs.  Unfortunately, 
that  Government  was  not  able  to  depend 
upon  the  law,  and,  therefore,  it  was  obliged 
to  support  itself  by  the  aid  of  party  feel- 
ings and  political  prejudices  ;  and,  yet  no 
country  was  better  qualified  than  Spain  to 
enjoy  tranquillity  and  prosperity  under  a 
constitution  possessing  a  strong  executive, 
protected  by  those  safeguards  for  indivi- 
dual   liberty,    without   which    no    man's 
person  or  property  was  safe.    For  his  own 
part,  he  thought  that  the  Cortes  of  1823 
had  lost  the  fairest  opportunity  that  had 
ever  becD  offered  to  men  of  establishing. 


in  that  country,  a  Government  adapted  to 
a  1  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people  of 
Spain.     It  was  not  necessary,  he  thought, 
for  him,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  enter 
into  any  long  retrospect  of  the  history  of 
Spain  prior  to  the  bursting  out   of   the 
present  civil   war.      It  was  well    known 
that  the  Salic  law  had  been  introduced 
into    that    country   by   an  ordinance   of 
Philip  5lh,  and   it  was  not  neceteary  for 
him  to  inquire  whether  that  ordinabce  had 
received  the  due  consent  of  the  Cortps,  as 
it  had  been  considered  the  law  of  Spain 
for  more  than  a  century.     It  was  equally 
well  known  that  Ferdinand  7th,  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  put  an  end  to  the 
ordinance  of  Philip  5th  by  his  own  abso* 
lute  will  and  authority.     It  was  as  little 
necessary  for  him  to  inquire  whether  the 
Coites  had  exercised  a  deliberate    voice 
upon   the  decree  of  Ferdinand  7th,  and 
had  converted  it  into  law  by  giving  it  the 
authority  of  their  sanction.      It  was  suffi- 
cient for  him  to  know  that  the  Queen  had 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  consequence 
of  the  decree  issued  by  her  father.     But 
though  he  should  be  taunted  with  being  a 
partisan  of  Don   Carlos  for  making  the 
assertion,  he  must  say  that  it  could  scarcely 
be  expected  that  Don  Carlos  would  not 
find  fault  with  that  decree.     In  point  of 
fact,  he  protested  against  it  as  soon  as  it 
was  issued,  and   in   consequence   of  his 
protest   a   large   portion   of  the  Spanish 
people  came  forward  to  support  his  protest 
and  to  advocate  his  cause.     He  did  not 
find  fault  with  her  Majesty's  Ministers  for 
having  espoused   the  cause  of  the  Queen 
of  Spain  in  opposition   to  that  of   Don 
Carlos.  They  had  followed  the  example  of 
their  predecessors,  who  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  Louis  Philippe  in  France,  because 
they  found  him  the  sovereign  de  facio  of 
that  country.     On  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
7th  Don  Carlos  fled  to  Portugal,  where 
he  resided  for  some  time  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Don  Miguel.      The  courts  of 
Lisbon  and  Madrid  then  applied  to  the 
courts  of  London  and  Versailles  to  assist 
them  in  expelling  Don  Carlos  and  Don 
Miguel,  the  two  usurpers,  as  they  styled 
them,  from  the  dominions  of  Portugal.     A 
treaty  was,    in    consequence,   concluded 
between   the    four  powers,   by  virtue    of 
which  the  expulsion  of  those  two  princes 
from   the  dominions  of  Portugal  was  ac- 
complished ;  and   as  the  object  of   that 
treaty  was  then  effected,  one  would  ha?e 
expected  tbut  the  treaty  itself  would  bftyq 
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been  considered  at  an  end.     By  that  treaty 
the  Government  of  England  found  itseff 
bound  to  furnish  naval  assistance  to  the 
two  princesses  now  reigning  in  the  Penin- 
sula sufficient  to  prevent  any  munitions  of 
war  from   reaching  the  competitors    for 
their  thrones,  whilst  the  Government  of 
France   simply   engaged    to   do   in    that 
respect  whatever  might  be  settled  by  com- 
mon consent  between  the  King  of  France 
and  his  three  august  allies.     But  shortly 
afterwards   Don    Carlos,   who    had    been 
brought  from  Portugal  to  this  country  in 
one  of  our  vessels  of  war,  thought  fit  to 
leave  England  and  to  throw  himself  upon 
the  protection  of  the  Basque  provinces,  in 
which  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
insurgent  population.     The  Court  of  Ma- 
drid, in  consequence  of  that  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  Don  Carlos,  again  addressed 
itself  to  the  Court  of  London,  and  certain 
additional  articles  were  then  inserted  in 
the  Quadruple  Treaty,  and  were  signed  by 
all  the  former  parties  to  it.     In  those  addi- 
tional articles,  the  former  engagement  of 
England    was    renewed     and     enlarged. 
England  was  not   only  to    afford    naval 
assistance  to  the  Court  of  Madrid  as  be- 
fore, but  was  also  to  supply  it  with  arms 
and   munitions  of  war  to  an    unlimited 
extent.      In    the  additional    articles,  no 
stipulation  was  made  respecting  the  assist- 
ance which  the  Court  of  France  was  to 
furnish  to  the  constitutional  Government 
of  Spain.     All  that  the  King  of  France 
engaged  to  do,  was  to  take  such  measures 
in  those  parts  of  his  dominions  which  ad- 
joined to  Spain  as  would  be  best  calculated 
to  prevent  any  succours  of  men,  arms,  or 
warlike  stores,  from  being  sent  to  the  in- 
surgents of  Spain  from  the  French  terri- 
tory.    The  first  object  of  the  policy  which 
the   Government  of    England    was    then 
called  upon  to  pursue  was  to  establish  a 
blockade  of  all  the  ports  in  the  north  of 
Spain  ;  but  it  was  soon  discovered,  that  as 
we  were  not  at  war  with   Spain,  a  legal 
blockade  of  the  ports  of  that  country  could 
not  be  established.      Whilst  things  were 
in  this  situation,  his  right  hon.  Friend,  the 
Member  for  Tamworth,  became  the  head 
of  the  Administration  in  this  countrv,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs.     The  object  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  during  his  brief  ad- 
ministration of  the  Foreign  Department, 
was  to  fulfil  exactly  and  religiously  all  the 
engagements  to  which  this  country  was 
bound  by  the  stipulations  of  the  Quadru. 


pie  Treaty.     In  the  course  of  it,  tl 

trious  personage  rendered  an  act  ' 

service    to    Spain,    by  eDdeavoi 

humanize  the  war  raging  witbin 

fines,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 

prevalent  on  both  tides  of  putti 

prisoners  to  death  in  cool  bloc 

Grace  made  a  proposal  to  him  (Lo 

that  he  should  resort  to  the  head 

of  the  two  belligerent  parties,  for 

pose  of  making  a  convention  betw< 

for  the  preservation  of  the  livei 

persons   who    might  be    made   ' 

during  the  continuance  of  this  civil 

It  was  well  known  that  he  had  an 

the  proposal  then  made  to  hiro,  anc 

went  to  Spain  in  consequence,     i 

not  enter  into  any  details  of  matte 

personal  to  himsel  f.  He  would  onl  j 

he  had  gone  to  the  head-quarten 

Carlos,  and  in  justice  to  him  he  ] 

form  the  House  that  that  prince, 

acts  of  atrocity,  justly  or  unjastl 

be   attributed  to  him,   had   evic 

utmost  readiness  to  accede  to  bis] 

Having  thus  obtained  the  consen 

CarloS;  he  next  went  by  his  desii 

head-quarters  of  his  commandei 

Zumalacarregui.  In  justice  to  the 

of  that  distinguished  officer,  he  i 

that  Zumalacarregui  had  shown  n 

to  his  proposition,  but  had  evinci 

readiness  to  obey  the  instructioi 

prince  on  that  occasion.     He  wei 

quently  to  General   Valdes,  who 

time  held  the  office  of  Minister  al 

the  court  of  Queen  Christina,  and 

happy  to  say,  that  in  consequenc 

powerful  manner  in  which  his  rei 

tions  were  backed  by  Sir  G,  Vill 

representative    of    oar     Govemi 

Madrid,  the  Spanish  Government 

duced,  though  not  without  com 

difficulty,  to  assent  to  a  measure  «i 

cognized   Don  Carlos  as  a  party 

civil  war  then  raging  on  the  Spani 

tory.      He    experienced     from 

Valdez  every  attention  which  hs 

right  to  expect  as  a  recognized  se 

this  country,  and  he  was  bounc 

that  General  Valdez  displayed  gr« 

ness  to  facilitate  the  arrangement  \ 

was  sent  to  accomplish.    General 

and  General  Cordova  wished  certi 

difications  to  be  made  in  thatarrai 

— modifications  which,  with  one  ei 

it    was  unnecessary  for  him  to  i 

The  modification  which  he  hade 

was  this^that  the  convention  sh( 
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extend  beyond  the  provinces  in  which  the 
civil  war  was  then  raging,  unless  the  armies 
then   engaged   in  it  should    march  into 
another     province.      Some     blame     was 
thrown  at    the  time  upon   those  gallant 
officers  for  insisting  on  that  modification; 
but,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  have  acted  otherwise ;  for  bands 
of  robbers,  who  were  always  ravaging  some 
portion  of  Spain,  would  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  style  them- 
selves partisans  of  Don  Carlos,  in  the  hope 
of  committing  their  murders  and  robberies 
with  impunity.     He  was  proud  to  learn 
that  the  convention,  to  which  he  had  thus 
obtained  the  consent  of  both  parties,  had 
been  attended  with  as  much  success  as  his 
warmest  wishes  could  have  anticipated. 
He  had  received  the  welcome  confession, 
both    from  the  Carlist   officers  and    the 
Christino  officers,  and  even  from  the  hon. 
and  gallant  officer  the  Member  for  West- 
minster, that  in  consequence  of  that  con- 
vention many  lives  had  been  saved  which 
without  ity  would  inevitably  have  been  sa- 
crificed.     He    distinctly   disclaimed   any 
merit  for  the  share  which  he  had  had  in 
that   transaction,   except  that  of  having 
obeyed  to  the  very  letter  the  instructions 
which  he  had  received.     He  had  fortu- 
nately for  him  had  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  Colonel  Gurwood,  who  had  ac- 
companied him  on  his  mission  and  his  ob- 
ject was  much  facilitated  by  finding  that 
ib  every  part  of  Spain  through  which  they 
travelled  the  name  of  an  Englishman  was 
hailed  as  the  name  of  a  benefactor,  and 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  who  sent 
them  was  looked  on  as  the  saviour  of  Spain. 
He  would  not  dwell  upon  a  topic  on  which 
he  could  easily  dilate — he  meant  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Basque   people.     But  he 
thought  that  there  was  no  man  who  had 
witnessed  the  progress  of  the  present  con- 
test  in   the    Basque   provinces,   and  the 
enormous  sacrifices  which  the  inhabitants 
of  those  provinces  had  made  in  the  course 
of  it,  who  must  not  be  aware  that  there 
was  something  more  than   fable  and  ro^ 
mance  in  their  fueroi.    Though  he  gave 
the  Basques  credit  for  attachment  and 
loyalty  to  Don  Carlos,  he  was  convinced 
that  they  felt  that  they  were  fighting  for 
something  more  than  a  mere  monarch  in 
supporting  as  they  had  done,  his  cause  at 
every  hazard.    To  return,  however,  to  his 
immediate  subject,  the  foreign  policy  of 
England.   When  the  Administration  of  his 
right  hoo.  Friend  the  Member  for  Tarn- 


worth  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  of  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  was  called  into  being, 
it  was  probable  that  if  our  mediation  had 
been  offered  to  the  two  contending  parties 
it  would  have  been  accepted.  Both  parties» 
according  to  a  pamphlet  well  deserving  of 
credit,  were  at  that  time  weary  of  the  con* 
test,  and  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  an 
adjustment  proposed  by  a  third  party.  The 
hope,  however,  of  rendering  such  a  service 
to  Spain  was  destroyed  by  the  more  active 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Spain  which 
took  place  on  the  noble  Lord's  resumption 
of  office.     The  noble  Lord,  not  content 
with  sending  a  naval  armament  to  cruise 
on  the  coasts  of  Spain,  sent  to  that  country 
a  force  of  both  artillery  and  marines,  and 
issued  the  order  of  Council  which  enabled 
the  Spanish  Government  to  raise  in  this 
country  that  auxiliary  force  which  bad 
since  been  known  as  the  British  Legion. 
He  would  not  venture  at  that  moment  to 
detain  the  House  by  entering  into  any  ab« 
stract  discussion  on  questions  of  interna- 
tional law.     He  held,  that  war  to  be  justi* 
fiable  must  be  necessary,  and,  for  his  own 
part,  he  knew  no  moral  difference  between 
a  state   of  war  and  a  state  of  hostility. 
Though  he  did  not  wish  to  trouble  the 
House  with  any  quotations  on  questions  of 
dry  law,  he  had  recently    met    with  a 
passage  in  the  works  of  President  Jefferson 
which  he  wished  to  press  upon  their  atten- 
tion.    Jefferson,  in  speaking  of  the  arma* 
ments  which  the  citizens  of  the  French 
Republic  were  then   fitting  out  against 
Great  Britain  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  with  whom  we  were  then  in  peace 
and  amity,  used  this  striking  and  forcible 
language  :-^"  By  nature's  law  man  is  at 
peace  with  man  till  some  aggression  it 
committed,  which,  by  the  same  law,  an- 
thorizes  one  to  destroy  another  as  his 
enemy.     For  onr  own  citizens,  then,  to 
commit  murders  and  depredations  on  the 
members  of  nations  at  peace  with  us,  or 
combine  to  do  it,  appeared  to  the  £a* 
ecutive,  and   to  those  whom  they  con- 
sulted, as  much  against  the  laws  of  the 
land  as  to  murder  and  rob,  or  combine  to 
murder  and  rob,   its  own  citizens."    And 
again  he  said,  that  "  no  succour  should 
be  given  to  either  party,  unless  stipo- 
lated  by  treaty,  in  men,  arms,  or  anything 
else  directly  serving  for  war;    that  the 
right  of  raising  troops  being  one  of  the 
rights  of  sovereignty,  and,  consequently^ 
appertaining    exclusively  to    the  nation 
itself^  no  foreign  power  or  petion  can  Ief| 
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men  wilhin  ils  tenilory  without  its  consent; 
and  that  if  the  United  Stales  have  a  ri^bt 
to  lefuse  the  pcimigBion  to  his  Majesty's 
vesseli,  to  raise  men  within  their  ports  and 
territories,  tliey  are  bound  by  the  laws  of 
neutrality  to  e:tercise  that  right,  and  to 
prohibit  such  armamenta  and  enlistments," 
Acting,  then,  upon  this  principle,  and 
looking  at  the  number  or  men  who  were 
subsequently  incorporated,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  order  in  council,  into  the 
British  legion  for  the  service  of  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  he  felt  bound  to  say,  (bat  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Palmcrston)  to  have 
ascertained  whether  the  engagements  con- 
tracted with  them  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment Mere  likely  to  be  fuliilled,  and 
whether  a  due  and  adequate  provision 
was  likely  to  be  made  for  such  of  them  as 
wounds  or  disease  might  send  hack  to 
England  with  shattered  frames  and  debi- 
litated constitutions.  He  was  sure,  thai 
the  noble  Lord,  when  issuing  this  order  of 
council,  could  never  have  contemplated 
the  immense  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  British 
■ubjecis  which  he  was  then  incurring  by 
it.  He  therefore  must  be  permitted  to  ex- 
press it  as  his  opinion,  that  in  issutug  that 
order  of  council  the  noble  Lord,  an  far  as 
England  was  concerned,  had  not  exetcised 
that  sound  judgment  which  became  either 
him  or  the  distinguished  office  which  it 
was  his  fortune  to  possess.  Aa  far  as 
Spain  was  concerned,  he  would  ask, 
whether  it  was  a  legitimate  policy  for  the 
noble  Lord  to  turn,  without  provocation, 
British  bayonets,  to  use  the  language  of 
Mr.  Canning,  ngainst  Spanish  bosoms? 
And  he  would  further  ask  the  noble  I-ord, 
on  the  nent  occasion  on  which  he  com- 
plained of  the  atrocity  of  the  Dnrango 
decree—a  decree  which  he  reprobated 
quite  as  strongly  as  the  noble  Lord  had 
ever  reprobated  it — a  decree  which  it  was 
no  less  illegal  than  cruel  to  execute 
against  the  British  Legion,  as  that  force 
was  clearly  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
conventiun  which  he  had  been  the  instru- 
ment of  procuring— he  would  ask  the 
noble  Lord,  he  repeated,  with  what  grace 
the  leprobatign  of  that  decree  could  come 
from  bis  lips,  fioni  him  who  had  sent  into 
Spiiin  a  futce  to  carry  desolation  and  de- 
atru'liuii  into  districts  with  the  inhabitants 
of  whicli  we  were  not  at  war  F  He  would 
not  enter  into  the  military  part  of  the 
question,  for  he  was  not  altogether  a  com- 
petODt  person    to    decide  upon  it.     He 


fl^WMj. 


would  not  talk  either  of  the  dcfin 
disgrace  which  the  Britiah  L«^ 
sustained;  but  he  trusted,  tbftt  tl 
and  gallant  Officer,  the  Member  ft 
minster,  would  not  qqarrel  with 
speaking  of  the  failure  of  that  ex| 
He  had  received  in  the  conne  of 
few  days  the  copy  of  a  letter  firom  ■ 
officer  DOW  in  London,  dcscribi 
military  resources  of  the  Carliati 
time  when  the  British  Legion  firet 
in  Spain,  and  their  militery  re»oi 
the  present  moment.  The  noble  L 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  foi 
minster  might  believe  ai  much  or 
of  the  letter  as  they  liked;  but  t 
its  statement :  — 

"  When  the  Legion  disembarked   i 

Ihc  Carlist  force  in  the  Basque  provtl 
in  Navarre  coiisilted  of  about  SOJOOO 
troops.  About  8,000  insurgaQts  i 
arms  in  Catalonia,  and  in  Ariason 
and  rorcadell  were  allfae  head  of  ebo 
men.  The  total  force  thus  amonnted  ' 
more  than  40,000  men.  At  the  prei 
ment  ihe  Carlist  regular  force  in  the 
(jroviiices  and  in  Navarre  amount*  t 
35,000  men  ;  in  Catalonia  to  about 
Tormed  inio  regular  battalions;  in 
ArruiEon  and  Valencia  CabrcTv  ooi 
34,000  men  under  arms,  besides  20JI 
remain  in  iheir  villages  unless  their  wt^ 
required  ou  any  particular  emergenc 
total  force  is,  then,  79,000  men. 
guerilla  bands  in  Ij  Mancha,  Eatre 
andSorio,  it  is  difficult  10  form  rd  e 
Catalonia,  with  the  exception  of  the  h 
the  Gbro  and  of  the  sM  shore,  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  ihc  Carlists,  who  are  i 
puled  possession  of  Bergs,  .Solsona, 
the  towns  of  the  interior.  All  Lower  . 
and  Valencia,  with  the  exception  o 
large  towns,  are  occupied  by  the  ti 
Cabrera,  who  has  placed  command 
every  village.  At  Canlaviejahe  ha*  est; 
a  foundery,  and  cast  fourteen  pieces 
lery.  The  Basque  provinces  remain  i 
the  same  stale  as  when  the  Legion  disen 
excepting  that  the  manufactories  □ 
have  been  augraeuled,  and  ike  defence 
country  have  been  strengthened.  A  I 
may  now  proceed  with  a  passport  ftf 
Carlos  from  tlie  Pyrenees  to  within 
distance  of  Valencia  without  intemii 
the  Christines,  except  at  the  passage 
Ebro,  and  will  be  furnished  with  mi 
guides  by  the  auihorities  on  the  whob 

[An  hon.  Member:  What  is  tb 
or  this  letter?]  He  wu  torr^  t 
could  not  give  the  hot).  Member  tl 
of  the  letter,  for  he  bod  only  ta  < 
from  it  with  hino.     H«  did  notevan 
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for  the  accuracy  of  the  letter,  and  the  hon. 
Member  was  at  liberty  to  believe  or  dis* 
believe  it  as  he  pleased.    If,  then,  the  case 
were  such  as  it  was  stated  to  be  by  the 
writer  of  this  letter,  who,  he  repeated, 
was  still  in  London,  he  apprehended,  that 
the  noble  Lord,  by  sending  out  this  Le- 
gion, had  not  produced  any  favourable 
effect  in  the  seat  of  war.    The  next  ques- 
tin    which  he  would  ask  the  House   to 
consider  was,  whether  the  noble  Lord  had 
produced  by  that  measure  any  beneficial 
effect  to  the  Government  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain  in  the  minds  of  her  own  subjects  ? 
He  was  sure,  that  the  noble  Lord  would 
recollect,  that  he  had  communicated   to 
him,  either  in  conversation  or  by   letter, 
that  whilst  he  was  in  Spain  he  had  had  a 
conversation    on    this  very  subject  with 
General  San  Miguel,  who  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Exaltado  or  Liberal  party 
in  that  country,  and  whom  the  noble  Lord 
would  recollect  as   the  Secretary  to  the 
Cortes  in  the  year   1823.     That  gallant 
ofHcer,   in  a  conversation  with  him  had 
deprecated  all  foreign  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  Spain,  no  matter  whether  it  came 
from  France  or  from  England — had  de- 
clared,   that  the  nation  which  had   not 
power  and  energy   to  work  out  its   own 
freedom  unaided  was  incapable  of  enjoying 
it,  and  had  concluded  by  saying,  that  he 
would   rather    see   the  Carlists  triumph 
than  owe  his  victory  over  them  to  the 
bayonets  of  foreigners.  Had  not  hon.  Mem- 
bers seen  the  declaration  recently  made  by 
Count  Toreno  to  the  Cortes,  that  in  his 
opinion  it  would  be   impossible   to  settle 
the  afFaii^   of  Spain  without  some  trans- 
action,  as  he  called  it,  with  Don  Carlos  ? 
Had  they  not  read,  too,  the  order  of  the 
day  issued   by  General  Espartero  to   his 
troops,  in   which  he   told   them   that  he 
had  asked   the  Government  at  Madrid  in 
vain   for   arms,   provisions,   clothes,   and 
shoes,  and  in  which  he  informed  them  that 
the  only  consolation  which  he  had  upon 
not  receiving  those  supplies,    which    he 
knew  they  wanted,  was  his  knowledge  that 
the  Carlist  troops  were  even  worse  off'  than 
they  were?     Was  that  a  state  of  things 
likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  the  cause  of 
the  Queen  and  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment ?    But  was  even   the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment grateful  for  the  services  which 
our  Government  had  rendered  it  ?    Had 
it  extended  to  our  commerce  any  privileges, 
or  given  to  our  merchants  any  exemption, 
to  which  either  pne  or  the  other  was  not 


entitled  before?  No;  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  Sir  G.  Villiers  was  seeking 
for  some  relaxation  of  the  Spanish  com- 
mercial system  in  our  favour,  M.  Bardaji, 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  had  issued  a 
decree  declaring  that  no  foreign  merchants 
were  entitled  to  any  exemption  whatever. 
He  contended,  therefore,  that  no  gratitude 
had  been  displayed  by  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment either  to  the  commerce  of 
England  or  to  the  soldiers  of  England, 
who  had  risked  their  lives  in  its  service. 
He  would  not  dwell  any  hmger  upon  this 
topic.  He  would  proceed  to  notice  an 
observation  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Westminster,  that  success  was  no 
criterion  of  merit.  He  admitted  this  to  be 
the  fact ;  but  then  it  was  required  of  those 
who  undertook  or  who  embarked  in  great 
enterprises  to  show  that  they  deserved  suc- 
cess, and  that  they  had  adopted  and  propor- 
tioned their  means  to  that  end.  He  thought 
that  the  noble  Lord  would  ffnd  it  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  show  that  the  sending  out  a 
force  of  1 0,000  raw  and  undisciplined  troops 
was  calculated  to  produce  any  advantage- 
ous effect  in  putting  an  end  to  the  war.  It 
was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  the 
French  officers  with  whom  he  had  con- 
versed when  that  expedition  was  originally 
sent  to  Spain,  that  an  army  of  40,000  or 
50,000  disciplined  and  well  equipped 
troops  would  not  at  that  time  have  been 
sufficient  to  restore  tranquillity  in  Spain ; 
in  other  words,  that  that  number  of  ex- 
cellent troops  could  not  have  accomplished 
that  object  which  the  raw  levies  of  the 
Legion  were  sent  out  to  accomplish.  He 
would  here  ask  the  noble  Lord  whether  he 
conceived  the  engagements  which  we  had 
contracted  to  the  Queen  of  Spain  were 
either  unlimited  in  extent  of  supply,  or 
indefinite  in  point  of  duration  ?  The 
House  had  been  told  on  a  former  occasion 
that  more  than  half  a  million  of  money 
had  been  expended  on  the  arms  and  mili- 
tary stores  which  had  been  recently  sent 
to  Spain.  He  believed  that  that  sum, 
large  as  it  was,  fell  far  short  of  the  sum 
which  in  that  manner  had  been  transmitted 
as  an  aid  to  the  Spanish  Government.  He 
had  been  told,  that  so  many  muskets  had 
been  sent  from  the  Tower  to  diffierent  parts 
of  Spain,  that  at  this  moment  we  had  Dot 
muskets  for  the  supply  of  our  own  men. 
He  had  been  told,  that,  when  new  musketi 
were  required  for  one  of  the  battalions  of 
the  Guards  now  under  orders  for  Canada, 
on  the  ground  that  their  present  musketi 
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had  been  in  use  for  eleven  years,  the  offi- 
cer in  command  had  been  informed  that 
they  had  not  in  the  Tower  a  single  new 
musket  to  replace  the  old  ones  which  he 
wished   to   discard.     [An  hon.  Member : 
the   noble  Lord  is  singularly  incorrect.] 
He  might  be  incorrect,  but  the  existence  of 
such  rumours  rendered   it  essentially  ne- 
cessary that  the  country  should  know  to 
what  extent  it  was  bound  hy  the  engage- 
ments which  her  Majesty's  Ministers  had 
formed  for  it.  The  noble  Lord  had  incurred 
by  his  policy  a  great  responsibility  to  those 
who,  relying  on  his  promises,  had  taken 
shares  in  the  different  loans  which  had 
been  made  to  the  Spanish  Government. 
As   neither    interest    nor    principal    was 
likely  to  be  repaid,  that  was  in  itself  a 
great  reproach  to   the   noble  Lord.     He 
would   remind  the  House  that   in  a  late 
debate  in  the  Cortes,  Count  Toreno  had 
stated  the   public  debt  of  Spain  to  be 
somewhere  about  150,000,000/.     He  had 
likewise  stated,  that  the  interest  on  that 
debt   at   two  and  a   half  per  cent,  was 
3,500,000/.     Now  as  the  expenditure  was 
about  9,000,000/.,  and  the  revenue  was 
only  about  7,000,000/.,  there  was  a  deficit 
on  that  head  of  about  2,000,000/.  :  and 
if  to  that  deficit  were  added  the  interest 
on  the  debt,  the  total  deficit  would  amount 
to     a    sum     between     5,000,000/.    and 
6,000,000/.    He  thought  from  that  state- 
ment  it  was  quite  clear,  that  unless  the 
noble  Lord   was   prepared   to  afford  his 
assistance  to   the   Spanish   funds,    there 
was  little   chance  of  those  who  now  held 
such  scrip  receiving  for  it  anything  like 
the  amount  at  which  they  had  purchased 
it.    He  would  implore  the  House  to  pause 
before   it  gave  its  assent   to  the  course 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  been  so   long 
pursuing,  and  which  he  still  seemed   in- 
clined   to  pursue.     Let   them   remember 
what  Mr.  Canning  said  in    1823,  when 
some  individuals  expressed  an  opinion  that 
this  country  ought  to  have  sent  out  a  ma- 
ritime armament  to  watch  the  events  that 
were  occurring  on  the  shores  of  the  Pen- 
insular.    •'   Such    a  course,"    said   Mr. 
Canning,  "  would   in  my  opinion,  b.e  un- 
worthy of  a  great  and  independent  nation 
like  our  own,  and  and  would  degrade  us 
from  a  first  to  a  second  rate  power.  1  do  hope 
that  whenever  we   determine  on  war  we 
shall  determine  to  wage  it,  not  as  an  aux- 
iliary, but  as  a  principal.  Such  had  hitherto 
been  our  policy,  and  on  all  former  oc- 
casions when  we  had  resorted  to  war  we 


had  exerted  every  nerve  to  bring  it 
safe,  a  speedy,  and  honoarable  oondoi 
Toto  certatum  corpore  regnu    Thii  wai 
only  sound  view  in  which  war  could  be 
templated."*       Let    them     couple 
with    the  maxim  of  the  Dake   of  1 
lington,  that  a    great  ooontry   like 
ought  never  to   carry    on   a    little 
To     the    policy    of  Mr.    Canaiog 
noble  Lord  was  in  former  days  aceoato 
to  defer,  and  for  the    authority  of 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  noble  Lordii 
leagues  had  recently  expressed  more  res 
than   they  had  formerly  exhibited. 
next  point  to  which  he    wished   to 
the  attention  of  the  House  was  the  ooni 
of  the  present  King  of  the  French.  "W 
he  would  ask,  was  the  language  in  w 
that  Sovereign  addressed  his  two  Cli 
bers  in  1 836  ?     Let  the  House  listen  t 
and  mark  it  well.    ''  I  trust,"  said  I 
Philippe,    ''  that  the  constitutional  n 
archy  will  triumph  over  the  dangers  wl 
menace  it ;  but  I  have  wished  to  prei 
my  country  from  sacrifices  of  whicb  it 
impossible  to  foresee  the  extent,  and  i 
the    incalculable    consequences    of 
armed  intervention  in  the  internal  ail 
of   the  Peninsula.     France   reserves 
blood  of  her  sons  for  her  own  cause, 
when  forced  by  sad  necessity  to  call 
them  to  shed  it  in  her  defence^  it  is  m 
her  own    glorious  standard  that  Fre 
soldiers  march  to  battle."  Could  thoo| 
more  just  be  clothed  in  expressions  m 
noble  than  these?  He  wished  thatexpi 
sions  like  those  he  had  just  quotea  1 
been  found  in  the  speech  of  our  own  n 
gracious    Sovereign.     If   Louis   Philfj 
were  determined   to  act  only  upon  fe 
policy  which  was  conformable  to  the  inl 
ests  of  France,  he  apprehended  that 
noble  Lord  would  not  be  able  to  ooi 
upon  him  as  a  member  of  that  Libc 
league,  in  which  the  free  and  enlightei 
states  of  the  West  of  Europe  were  to 
banded  against  the  despotic  powers  of  i 
North.     England,  he    lamented   to   ■ 
stood  at  that  moment  alone.     Where^ 
would  ask,  was  the  noble  Lord's  array 
Liberal  Governments?     Did    be  rdy 
Spain  or  on  Portugal  ?    Could  he  look 
America  ?  Could  he  reckon  upon  FraifG 
No;  it  was  clear  that   France  was  i 
prepared  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  ad 
Lord  in  the  Quixotic  expedition  whiehl 
fervour  of  his  imagination  had  concein 

*  Hansard;  New  Series,  voL  nii|  p.  0M 
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Was  it,  then,  wise,  or  was  it  dignified,  to 
deal  in  taunts  and  menaces,  ^hicb  could 
only  tend  to  irritate  those  Powers  which 
were  at  present  in  amity  with  us,  and  to 
alienate  their  feelings  from  us,  forgetting, 
as    those   who    used    such    taunts    and 
menaces  did  forget,  that  it  was  to  the  mo* 
deration  of  those   Powers  alone  that  we 
were  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  of  Europe  at  that  moment?     For  if 
they  had  armed,  as  they  had  a  right,  on 
behalf  of  Don  Carlos  and  legitimacy,  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  a  general  war  ;  and 
was  that  a  contingency  for  which  England 
was  prepared  ?     He   likewise  contended, 
that  the  noble  Lord  had,  by  his  conduct, 
furnished  a  dangerous  precedent  to  all  am- 
bitious states,  that  were  anxious  to  inter- 
fere in  the  affairs  of  other  states,  and  that 
he  could  not  for  the  future  reproach  them 
with  any  interference  which  they  might  be 
prepared  to  undertake  against  the  liberty 
and   independence  of  other   states.      He 
had  now  almost  done.     He  had  endea- 
voured to  trespass  as  shortly  as  possible  on 
the  patience  of  the  House.  He  had  spoken 
principally  to  its  sense  and  understanding. 
It  would  not  have  been  difficult  for  him  to 
have  drawn  an  affecting  picture  of  the 
miseries  which    this   desolating  war  had 
inflicted  upon  Spain,  but  he  had  purposely 
abstained  from  such  exciting  topics.     He 
had  confined  himself  to  facts,  and  he  left 
it  to  the  House,  from  those  facts,  to  derive 
the  proper  conclusion.     To  retrace  their 
steps  was  difficult ;  to'undo  that  which  had 
been  done  was  impossible ;  but  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  House  to  endeavour  to 
regain  that  high  and  honourable  position 
in  which  the  country  had  formerly  stood, 
and  thus  to  enable  it,  when  a  fitting  op- 
portunity arose,  to  mediate  between  the 
contending  parties,  and  to  propose  a  con- 
ciliatory  adjustment  of  their  differences. 
Such  was  the  object  of  the  motion  with 
which  he  then  concluded,  and  which  he 
would    now  put  into    the    hands  of  the 
Speaker.     After  thanking  the  House  for 
the  attention  with  which  it  had  heard  him, 
the  noble  Lord  moved — 

'^  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to 
her  Majesty,  expressing  to  her  Majesty  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  that  no  advantage,  either 
to  the  interests  of  this  country  or  to  those  of 
Spain,  has  resulted  from  the  employment  ofher 
Majesty's  subjects  in  the  service  of  her  Catholic 
Majesty,  in  consequence  of  the  suspension,  by 
order  in  Council,  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act ;  and  since  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  order  in  Council   is    not 


required  by  the  obligations  of  existing  treatiesi 
humbly  praying  that  her  Majesty  will  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  not  to  renew  it.'' 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  said,  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  do  justice  to  the  very 
able  and  candid    manner   in   which    the 
noble   Lord    had    brought    forward    this 
question.     His   speech  was  so  free  from 
every  admixture  of  acrimony  and  violence, 
that  he  was  quite  sure  that  no  Gentleman 
on  his  side  of  the  House  would  accuse  the 
noble  Lord  of  being  either  a  partisan  of 
Don  Carlos  or  an  abettor  of  despotism.  It 
was  perfectly  clear,   from  what  the  noble 
Lord  had  said,  that  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  British' Legion  were  included 
in  the  convention  which  he  had  formed ; 
and  it  followed  from  that,  that  no  less  than 
147  individuals  of    that  corps  had  been 
cruelly  and    inhumanly  butchered.     The 
House,  he  hoped,  would  on  the  present 
occasion  show  that  they  were  determined 
to  mark  their  abhorrence  of  these  atrocities, 
and  their  approbation  of  the  policy  of  her 
Majesty's  Government,  which  was  founded, 
as  it  appeared  to  him,  on  the  justest  prin- 
ciples which  could  regulate  the  decisions 
of  statesmen.     In  order  to  arrive  at  a  cor- 
rect appreciation  of  the  motives  by  which 
their  conduct  had  been  governed,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  look  back  to  the  origin  of 
this  question.  On  the  death  of  Ferdinandi 
a  great  change  took  pla^e  in  the  Spanish 
Government,   and  the  country  was  deli- 
vered   from    an   unrelenting    despotism, 
which  had  for  ten  years  oppressea  it,  by 
the  accession  of  Queen  Isabella.     It  was 
necessary  that  those  Powers  which  were 
interested  in   the   fate  of    the  Peninsula 
should  consider  what  line  it  was  incumbent 
on  them  to  take,  in  order  to  protect  the 
young  Sovereign  against  the  pretensions 
of  her  uncle.     The  French  Monarch  was 
the  first  to  intervene.     M.  Thiers  had  told 
them  in  one  of  his  speeches,  that  on  the 
intelligence   of  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
France  deputed  an  envoy  to  the  court  of 
Spain,  with  written  instructions  to  offer  the 
Queen  Regent  such  succour  as  she  should 
think  fit ;  the  nature  and  extent  of  it  being 
left  to  herself.  Let  it  not  be  said,  then,  that 
intervention  was  begun  by  the  British  Go- 
vernment.    The  French  had  set  the  ex- 
ample, and  no  choice  was  left  to  the  Bri- 
tish Government  as  to  the  course  which  it 
ought  to  pursue.    To  remain  neutral  was 
totally  out  of  the  question  ;  as  long  as  we 
had  any  interest  to  protect  in  the  Penin- 
sula, it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to 
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|>  j;i  .  take  some  decided  step.     Governmenl  had  .  drive  these  pretenders  from  Portogalp 

:|i  I :  to  determine  whether  they  would  take  the  |  the   additional  articles  were  agreed  Q] 

'!  j,|  part  of  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Miguel,  pre-  ;  when  neither  of  them  was  in  that  co 

- '  tenders  to  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Por-  |  try  ;  it  was  intended  to  establish  the  sc 

tugal,  or  espouse   the  cause  of  the  two  '  reignty  of  the  two  Queens  in  their  res| 
Queens,  which  was  ihc  cause  of  constitu-  |  tive  dominions.    That  was  evident  on 
tional  liberty.     It  was  impossible  to  think    face  of  the  treaty,  which  ran  thus : 
of  delivering  over  Spain  to  the  influence 


1m 


v:i 


1  ,  or  dominio^n  of  Fra-Tce      It  would  inevi-    aZX1^^^^l?^T£^:r,'^£ 

]  tably  follow,  if  we  left  the  French  govern-    J^^J^^  j^g  secoDd,  Queen  of  Souu  and 

ment,  on  the  one  hand,  to  take  whatever ;  imperial  Majesty,  the  Duke  of  BtagMin, 

, ;,    I  part  it  pleased    in   the   affairs  of  Spain,    gent  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  and  of 

and  stood  passively  by  without  iuterfer-    Algarves,  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  Do 
ing,  that  it  would  establish  a  predominant    Maria  the  Second,  being  impresaed  wil 
interest  in  that  country ;    and  that  British    deep  conviction  that  the  intereits  of  llw 
influence  would  be  almost  extinguished. |  ^^I'^'l^'^L'^./^^rll^-'^rj^^^ 


If,  on  the  other  hand,  Government  assisted 
the  twoprinces  who  advanced  pretensions  to 
the  Peninsular  thrones, then  they  must  have 
delivered  thePcninsulaintothehancIs  of  the 


dominions,  require  the  immediate  and  vigoi 
exertion  of  their  joint  efforbty  to  put  an  en 
hostilities,  which^  though  directed  in  the 
instance,  against  the  throne  of  Her  most  Fi 
ful  Majesty,  now  afford  shelter  and  snppoi 


Northern  Powers— a  fate,   in  his  opinion,    disaffected  and  rebellious  subjecU  of  the  Cn 
infinitely  worse  than  any  other  that  could  j  ^^  ^P^'"?  ^"^  .^^^"  Majestic  being  desii 
befal  it,  and  which  the  present  motion,  if    at  ji.e  same  time,  to  provide  Jhe  nee« 
.    , '         11.1        ^         1    ^  ,        means  for  restonnff  to  the  sabjects  of  each 

carried,  would  tend  very  much  to  render    blessings  of  internal  peace,  and  to  confinn, 


certain.     Believing,  then,  that  the  wisest 


mutual  good  offices,  the  friendship  whidft  t 


course  was,  at  once  to  embrace  with  cor-  [  are  desirous  of  establishing  and  cemeal 
dial  good  will,  the  cause  of  the  Queen  of ,  between  their  respective  States,  thejr  li 
Spain,  Government  sent  an  envoy  to  ac-  •  co™e  to  the  determination  of  uniting  Cl 
knowledge  her  sovereignty,  anrl  to  declare '  |?'"^fs»  I"  *^^^®'  to  compel  the  Infiuite.  1 
that  it  was  their  wish  to  maintain  relations  '  Carlos  of  Spain,  and  the  Infante,  Don  Mi| 


of  amity  with  her  Majesty.      This  resolu- 


of  Portugal,  to  withdraw  from  the  Portogi 
dominions.    In  consequence  of  this  agieeil 


tion  of  the  British  Government  excited  ,  their  Majesties  the  RegenU  have  i^drai 
sensations  of  tli«  liveliest  joy  when  made  !  themselves  to  their  Majesties,  the  Kingof 
known  to  the  Spanish  people  ;  but  it  was  |  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireb 
not  sufficient  merely  to  make  a  profession  i  »"d  the  King  of  the  French;  and  their  i 
of  our  good  wishes^ii  was  incumbent  on  :  Majesties,  considering  the  interest  lOmym 

Government  to   take  active  measures,  to  \  t'"""^'  f'^^  '5  .^^^  »f  ""^^  °?  '^^.^ 
ir    .  *,    '*      '  i»  *    *i     '  Monarchy,  and  bemg  further  animated  by 

give  effect  to  Its  views,  and  to  promote  the    ^^,,  anxious  desire  to  assist  in  the  eslahlj 

triumph  of  the  Queen  over  her  enemies,    ment  of  peace  in  the  Peninsala,  as  well  m 

and  the  enemies  of  Spanish  freedom  and  !  every  other  part  of  Europe;  and  his  Britaa 


Majesty,  considering,  moreover,  the  spo 
obligations  arising  oat  of  his  ancient  alua 
with  Portugal,  their  Majesties  have 
to  become  parties  to  the  proposed 


ment." 


happiness.  The  interests  of  the  two  na- 
tions of  the  Peninsula  in  reference  to  the 
event  of  the  struggle  between  the  con- 
tending parties  were  intimately  con- 
nected ;  on  the  fate  of  Spain  depended  the  \ 

fate  of  Portugal— on  the  fate  of  Portugal  ;  It  was  perfectly  clear,  then,  fnMn  i 

depended  that  of  Spain.     In  order,  there-  language  of  the  treaty,  that  its  chief  < 

fore,  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  whole  Pen-  jects  were,  the  settlement  of  the  Span 

insula,  and   to  maintain    on  its  thrones,  succession,  and  the   restoration  of  tn 

those  who  had  been  called  to  them  by  the  quillity  throughout  the  whole  Peninsii 

voice   of    the    people,    Government   had  Government  had  a  perfect  right  to  pan 

judged  it  wise  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  those  objects  ;   and  it  certainly  never  « 

alliance  with    the    Peninsular  powers   in  meant  by  the  contracting  parties,  that  1 

conjunction    with    France.       The    noble  special  articles  to   which  he  had   allad 

Lord  had  said  that  the  object  of  the  first  should  have  any  restrictive  effect.  It  was  i 

treaty  was  attained  on  the  expulsion  of  necessary  that  all  the  occasions  on  whi 

Miguel  and  Carlos  from  Portugal  ;  but  he  the  British  Government  should  afford  \ 

only  stated  half  the  object  of  the  treaty,  sistance,  should  be  specified,  and  the  i 

The  treaty  was  not  merely  intended  to  act  nature  of  it  defin94  i^  %\^^  UW 
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What  Government  were  bound  to  do,  as 
faithful  allies  was,  to  take  care  that  none 
of  their  acts  should  be  in  contradiction  to 
the  spirit  of  the  treaty.  All  that  Govern- 
ment had  done,  he  contended,  was  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  in- 
tention of  the  treaty,  especially  the  step 
they  had  taken  in  issuing  the  Order  of 
Council,  by  authority  of  which  the  British 
Legion  was  raised.  It  was  provided  by 
the  treaty  that  in  case  the  co-operation  of 
France  should  be  deemed  necessary  by  the 
high  contracting  parties,  the  king  of  the 
French  should  engage  to  do  whatever 
might  be  agreed  upon  by  common  consent 
between  himself  and  his  allies.  It  had 
been  afterwards  agreed  upon,  that  besides 
supplying  the  Queen's  troops  with  arms 
and  munitions  of  war,  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain  should  send  a  squadron  to  co-ope- 
rate with  them,  and  the  king  of  the  French 
should  maintain  a  blockade  of  the  Spanish 
frontier,  in  order  to  prevent  the  conveyance 
of  warlike  stores  to  the  Carlists.  Govern- 
ment had  not  acted  alone  in  supporting  the 
Queen  ;  the  king  of  the  French  had  ac- 
tively co-operated  with  them.  The  Bri- 
tish Government  had  authorised  the  for- 
mation of  an  auxiliary  Legion,  and  its 
embarcation  for  Spain ;  the  king  of  the 
French  had  also  sent  the  foreign  Legion  in 
his  service,  commanded  by  one  of  the 
bravest  officers  in  his  army,  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Queen.  The  gallant  com- 
mander of  that  corps.  Colonel  Conrad,  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Huesca.  Originally,  the 
Legion  he  commanded  was  of  superior 
force  to  the  British  Auxiliary  Legion  ;  it 
was  not  merelv  recruited  in  Prance,  but 
was  itself  taken  from  the  French  army. 
When  the  king  of  the  French  used  the 
expressions  quoted  by  the  noble  Lord,  and 
declared  that  the  sons  of  France  marched 
to  battle  only  under  their  own  glorious 
standards,  he  had  from  6,000  to  8,000 
soldiers  in  Spain  under  the  orders,  not  of 
the  French,  but  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. The  British  Government  was 
placed,  by  the  conditions  of  the  treaty, 
exactly  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of 
France,  and  both  Governments  had  for  a 
considerable  time  cordially  co-operated 
in  behalf  of  the  cause  they  had  espoused.  It 
unfortunately  happened,  however,  after  the 
revolutionof  LaGranja,  the  French  govern- 
ment did  not  take  the  same  view  of  Span- 
ish aflfairs  as  the  British  Government  had 
adopted  ;  it  was  impossible  to  deny  that ; 
but  be  would  affirm,  whatever  might  have 


been  the  conduct  of  France,  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government  of  this  country  had 
conBrmed  the  high  character  for  sincerity 
and  good  faith  which  Great  Britain  had 
won  in  every  country  in  the  world,  by  its 
strict  adherence  to  the  engagements  it 
contracted.  No  part  of  foreign  history  he 
would  maintain,  would  redound  more  to 
the  honour  of  Great  Britain  than  the 
fidelity  with  which  its  Government  had 
observed  the  stipulations  of  the  treat?  in 
question.  Whatever  the  conduct  of  others 
might  have  been,  we,  at  least,  had  done 
our  duty.  It  had  been  said,  that  Govern- 
ment ought  to  have  declared  war.  Against 
whom  should  they  have  declared  war  ? 
Against  a  brigand  stained  with  the  most 
horrid  crimes,  against  the  author  of  the 
Durango  decree  ?  Was  this  a  man  whom 
they  were  to  consider  as  in  the  situation  of  a 
king,  and  against  whom  they  ought  to  make 
proclamation  of  hostilities  ?  Government 
had  no  means  of  placing  themselves  in  the 
situation  of  persons  at  war  with  him,  but 
they  had  endeavoured,  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty  as  allies,  to  deprive  him  of  the 
power  of  doing  further  mischief.  They 
had  not  succeeded  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  wishes;  but  on  the  whole,  he  coo- 
tended,  that  the  effi>rts  of  the  Legion  had 
been  successful.  The  noble  Lord  asked 
the  House  to  address  the  Crown  against 
the  renewal  of  the  Order  in  Council,  au- 
thorizing the  enlistment  of  British  subjects 
in  the  Spanish  service,  as  not  having  been 
productive  of  any  advantage,  either  to 
this  country  or  to  Spain.  There  were 
those  who  thought  it  would  have  been 
more  expedient  for  this  country  to  esta- 
blish that  bloody  man,  who  pretended  to 
the  crown  of  Spain  on  the  throne ;  there 
were  others  who  thought  it  would  have 
been  better  for  our  own  interests,  and  for 
those  of  Spain,  if  we  had  not  interfered 
at  all ;  and  these,  no  doubt,  would  vote 
with  the  noble  Lord.  The  noble  Lord, 
therefore,  he  must  suppose,  intended  to 
aver,  that  the  Legion  had  been  productive 
of  no  advantage  to  the  cause  of  the  Queen 
of  Spain.  Then  he  would  beg  the  noble 
Lord  to  remember  in  what  state  the  Legion 
had  found  the  contest  which  was  in  pro- 
gress on  their  arrival.  The  Queen's  army 
was  inconsiderable  as  regarded  numbers ; 
it  had  met  with  many  disasters,  and  was 
in  a  state  of  great  confusion  and  indisci- 
pline. It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  it 
should  he  reinforced ;  and  the  arrival  of 
the  Legion  was  of  immeasureable  import- 
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ance  in  the  then  position  of  affairs.  In  a 
very  short  time,  the  gallant  actions  of 
these  brave  auxiliaries  struck  terror  into 
the  armies  of  the  Pretender,  and  excited 
the  admiration  of  Europe.  No  man  could 
accuse  the  Legion,  no  man  could  accuse 
its  gallant  commander,  of  having  failed  in 
any  quality  requisite  to  the  character  of 
soldiers,  in  courage,  conduct,  and  steadi- 
ness,  under  privations  as  great  as  any  Eu- 
ropean army  ever  endured.  Notwith- 
standing the  disadvantages  under  which 
they  laboured,  they  performed  the  most 
important  and  arduous  services;  they  twice 
relieved  St.  Sebastian,  the  key  and  chief 
town  of  the  provinces  which  were  the  seat 
of  war  ;  they  captured  Passages,  the  only 
seaport  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  they 
took  four  fortified  towns,  which  were  de- 
livered to  the  Spanish  troops  of  the  Queen 
regent^  and  were  now  in  their  possession. 
These  were  services  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence;  but  the  Legion  effected  more.^Until 
within  a  very  short  time  of  the  departure  of 
the  main  body,  they  kept  thirty  or  forty 
Carlist  battalions  continually  employed  in 
observing  their  movements.  If  the  pro- 
gress of  Don  Carlos  had  not  been  impeded 
by  the  Legion^  could  any  one  deny,  that 
it  would  have  been  much  more  rapid,  and 
that  it  might  even  have  placed  him  in 
triumph  at  Madrid  ?  Had  the  Legion  not 
opportunely  arrived  in  the  north  of  Spain, 
St.  Sebastian  must  have  fallen,  Bilbao 
must  have  fallen,  and  the  occupation  of 
these  two  places  by  the  Carlists  would,  he 
believed,  have  been  the  signal  for  the 
recognition  of  Don  Carlos  by  the  northern 
Powers  of  Europe.  Such  was  his  firm 
belief;  and  if  that  result  were  to  be  ac- 
counted a  calamity,  then  the  legion  had 
averted  that  calamity  from  the  civilized 
world.  He  did  not  profess  to  be  able  to 
estimate  the  services  of  the  Legion  with 
military  accuracy,  but  bethought  it  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  the  Legion  had  per- 
ibinied  eminent  services,  which  had  not 
been  unacknowledged  by  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment. He  held  in  his  hand,  among 
other  documents  applauding  the  conduct 
of  the  Legion,  a  rescript  signed  by  Her 
Catholic  Majesty,  and  couched  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms,  which  he  was  sure  the  House 
would  be  glad  to  hear ;  — **  I  declare,  that 
the  gallant  General  De  Lacy  Evans,  and 
all  the  other  generals,  chiefs,  officers,  and 
men  of  the  British  Legion,  who  contributed 
lo  the  storming  and  taking  of  the  town 
and  port  of  Irun,  on  the  7th  of  Maj  la^t. 


have  most  completely  fulfilled  my  esp 
ations."  Surely  the  services  of  the  Lq 
must  have  possessed  extraordinary  ■ 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Queen  and  her  Mi 
ters,  when  they  were  deemed  worth; 
call  forth  so  flattering  an  ezpressioi 
approbation,  under  the  royal  sig^-maw 
and  he  thought  th^  might  safely  cons 
the  advisers  of  the  Spanish  Crown  U 
better  judges  of  the  benefits  they  had 
rived  from  the  services  of  the  British 
gion,  than  even  the  noble  Lord  0|qN 
himself.  Could  there  then  be  a  ■ 
ridiculous  proceeding  than  to  pass  a  a 
lution,  declaring  that  the  Legion  had  i 
dered  no  services  to  the  caose  of 
Queen,  when  they  had  the  declaratioi 
the  Queen  herself  to  the  contrary? 
trusted  that  the  House  of  Commons  wi 
have  more  regard  to  its  own  chara 
than  to  assent  to  such  a  resolution. 
hoped  too,  that  in  dealing  with  this  qi 
tion,  the  House  of  Commons  would  i 
some  regard  for  justice,  and  accord  a 
was  due  to  the  character  of  these  hi 
men.  To  him,  the  declaration  of 
Queen  of  Spain  was  quite  conclusife;  I 
perhaps,  nothing  would  be  cOncIusira 
this  subject  to  some  bon.  Gentlemen 
posite.  Let  them  suppose  the  casov 
instance,  of  a  person  who,  it  waa  alla| 
had  been  grossly  ill-used  by  a  oeci 
party ;  what  would  be  said  ifp  in  ans 
to  this  allegation,  there  was  produce 
statement,  under  the  hand  of  tneauppe 
ill-treated  party,  declaring  that  the 
cused  had  never  done  him  any  injury^ 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  waa  the  I 
friend  which  the  writer  had  in  the  wo 
In  his  opinion,  there  was  not  the  least  dii 
ence  between  thiscaseand  that  of  the  Qa 
of  Spain,  who  had  declared  her  entire 
probation  of  the  conduct  of  General  Eti 
and  of  the  Legion  under  his  comma 
He  would  not  enlarge  further  upon 
point,  however,  but  proceed  to  adver 
the  noble  Lord's  declaration,  that  I 
species  of  warfare  was  one  which  waa 
permitted  by  the  law  of  nations.  Non 
contended,  that  to  send  an  auxiliary  fo 
like  the  British  Legion,  to  the  aid  of 
ally,  whom  you  were  bound  by  ezpi 
treaties  to  aid,  so  far  from  being  unla^ 
and  unchristian,  was  an  act  as  lands 
as  it  would  be  to  send  out  troopa  of  j 
own  army  for  the  same  purpose.  The  o 
question  was,  which  plan  would  be  n 
to  the  advantage  of  the  party  receiv 
aid,  and  least  to  the  disadyantage  of 
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party  affording  it — whether  it  would  be 
better  to  declare  war  against  the  enemy  of 
your  ally,  and  carry  on  regular  hostilities, 
or  to  afford  indirect  co-operation  and  as- 
sistance. They  were  told  by  Gentlemen 
opposite,  that  it  was  quite  unlawful  for 
any  parties  to  engage  in  defence  of  a  cause 
in  which  they  had  no  concern.  It  was 
begging  the  whole  question  to  say,  that 
the  English  nation  had  no  concern  in  the 
affairs  of  Spain.  Our  alliance  with  Spain 
was  both  prudent  and  necessary  ;  and  the 
cause  of  the  ally  to  whom  we  were  bound 
by  treaty,  ought  to  be  our  cause,  involv- 
ing, as  it  did,  the  observance  of  treaties, 
and  the  maintenance  of  good  faith.  He 
was  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  every  man 
ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  serve  whom  he 
pleased,  in  a  military  as  well  as  in  any 
other  capacity,  provided  he  did  not  bear 
arms  against  the  country  to  which  he  be- 
longed. Vattel  said  of  mercenary  sol- 
diers,— 

"  Mercenary  soldiers  are  foreigners  volun- 
tarily engaging  to  serve  the  state  for  money, 
or  a  stipulated  pay.  A  great  deal  has  been 
said  on  the  question,  whether  the  profession 
of  a  mercenary  soldier  be  lawful  or  not,  or 
whether  individuals  may  for  money,  or  any 
other  reward,  engage  to  serve  a  foreign  prince 
in  his  wars  ?  This  question  does  not,  to  rae, 
appear  very  difficult  to  be  solved.  They  who 
enter  into  such  engagements,  without  the  ex- 
press or  tacit  consent  of  their  Sovereign,  offend 
against  their  duty  as  subjects.  But  if  their 
Sovereign  leave  them  at  liberty  to  follow  their 
inclination  for  a  military  life,  they  are  abso- 
lutely free.  Now  every  freeman  may  join  him- 
self to  whatever  society  he  pleases,  and  which 
to  him  appears  most  advantageous.  He  may 
make  the  cause  his  own,  and  espouse  the 
quarrel,  and  become,  in  some  measure,  for  a 
time,  a  member  of  the  state  in  the  service  of 
which  he  engages ;  and  as  an  officer,  is  gene- 
rally at  liberty  to  quit  the  service,  when  he 
thinks  proper  ;  and,  as  a  soldier,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  his  engagement.  If,  therefore, 
the  state  embark  in  a  war,  manifestly  unjust, 
the  foreigner  may  quit  its  service.  And  this 
mercenary  soldier,  having  now  learned  the  art 
of  war,  has  rendered  himself  capable  of  serv- 
ing his  country,  whenever  it  requires  his  as« 
sistauce.'* 

The  doctrine  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
was  completely  unknown  to  our  ancestors. 
Vattel  declared  that  volunteers  serving  in 
an  army  in  the  field  to  improve  themselves 
in  the  art  of  war,  were  to  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  subjects  of  the  power 
whom  they  served. 

"  The  noble  view  of  acquiring  instruction  in 
the  art  of  war,  and  becoming  more  capable  of 


serving  our  country,  has  introduced  a  method 
of  serving  as  volunteers  even  in  foreign  armies, 
and  the  custom  is  doubtless  justified  by  the 
sublimity  of  the  motive.  Volunteers  taken  by 
the  enemy  are  treated  as  if  part  of  the  army 
in  which  they  fight.  Nothing  can  be  more 
reasonable ;  they,  in  fact,  unite  themselves  to 
the  army ;  they  support  the  same  cause,  no 
matter  whether  it  be  from  obligation  or  free 
will." 

These  are  the  words  of  an  author  well 
known  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  ;  and 
he  cited  them  the  more  readily,  because 
he  was  not  one  who  could  be  styled   a 
writer  of  the  dark  ages;  which  he  recol- 
lected was  alleged  on  a  former  occasion, 
when  authorities  were  cited  on  his  side  of 
the  House  in  support  of  the  principle  upon 
which   the   Legion  was  justified.      Such 
were  the  opinions  of  a   writer  who  was 
looked   on   as  a  great  authority  at   the 
present   day   in  every   civilised   state  in 
Europe.      Were  the  views  of  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  correct,  the  most  celebrated 
warriors  this  country  had  produced,  such 
as  Sir  Phillip^Sidney,  and  those  persons 
who  served  the  Dutch  against  the  Spa- 
niards, must  have  been  pronounced  robbers 
or  banditti  at  one  period  of  their  lives. 
The  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the 
most  distinguished  officers  of  that  age, 
had  been  bred  to  arms  in  the  service  of  a 
foreign  power ;  so  also  had  been  his  own 
gallant   countrymen   Leslie   and  Monro, 
men  who  were  said  to  be  as  brave  as  their 
own   swords,   and   who   rendered   distin- 
guished services  to  the  cause  of  liberty  in 
their  own  country;  so  had  been  General 
M*Kay,   who  commanded   the  troops  of 
King  VVilliam  at  the  battle  of  Killicrankie, 
and  who  had  first  won  reputation  in  the 
service  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.     Whether 
these  men  fought  for  the  rightful  cause  or 
not,  was   not  the    question;    they    had 
become  soldiers  by  serving  in  those  wars. 
The   Duke    of    Marlborough    had   been 
trained    in    the  school  of  Turenne,  and 
almost  all  who  gained  distinction  in  the 
British  army,  then  had  learned  the  art  of 
war  in  a  foreign  country.     He  considered 
that  the  soldier  might  with  a  safe  con- 
science  believe   in   the  goodness  of  the 
cause  for  which  he  fought.     If  he  were  a 
military  man,  and  if  his  time  were  at  his 
own  disposal,  he  would,  without  hesitation, 
enter  into  the  service   of  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  but  no  consideration  should  induce 
him  to  serve  Don  Carlos.     He  believed 
that  every  individual  of  the  British  Legion, 
from  General  Evans  to  the  meanest  soldier. 
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with  the  exception  of  a  few  worthless  men 
who  gave  no  heed  to  tlie  matter,  was 
convinced  that  he  was  fighting  for  the 
rightful  cause.     Great  atrocities  had  no 
douht  been  committed  by  both  parties,  but 
the  Carlists  not  only  put  to  death  prisoners 
taken  in  the  action,  but  stragglers  who 
fell  accidentally  into  their  hands;  whilst 
the  prisoners  taken   by  the  Legion  had 
always  been  well  treated.    The  very  fact 
that  147  men  of  the  Legion  taken  prisoners, 
not  in  battle,  but  when  straggling  from 
their  ranks  or    cantonments,    had   been 
butchered  by   orders    from    Don   Carlos, 
while  the  lives  of  1,100  Carlist  prisoners 
had  been  spared  by  General  Evans,  was 
sufficient  to  call  down  upon  the  former  the 
hatred  of  the  world,  and  to  sanctify  the 
cause  of  Queen  Christina  in  the  eyes  of 
civilised    Europe.      With   respect  to  the 
intention  of  this  motion,  he  trusted  the 
noble    Lord  would  give    him  credit   for 
not  ascribing  to  him   unworthy  motives 
on   this  occasion ;    but    the    noble  Lord 
must  needs  be  susceptible,  in  some  degree, 
of  a  bias  towards  the  views  of  his  party  on 
the  subject,  and  he  would  ask  the  noble 
Lord  whether  he  did  not  hope  to  have  a 
majority  on  this  question,  and  whether  the 
motion  was  not  intended  as   a  trial   of 
strength  between  parties  in  that  House? 
The  same  thing  had  been  done  three  times 
on  this  question — three  times  had  Mini- 
sters been  put  on  their  trial  in  that  House 
on   this  question ;    three  times  had   the 
whole  force  and  power  of  the  opposite 
party  been  put  forth  ;  and,  to  judge  from 
the  use  that  had  been  made  of  the  name 
of  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  (Sir  D.  L. 
Evans)  in  these  discussions,  there  seemed 
to  be  no  person  who  had  incurred  so  much 
of  the  hatred  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
as    his    hon.   and   gallant   Friend.      He 
thought  the  debate  of  last  night  on  the 
subject  was  wholly  personal,  that  was  his 
decided   opinion,    and    nothing  that  he 
could   hear  from   the  other   side  would 
make  him  alter  it.     But  what  was  the  real 
question  which  the  House  would,  have  to 
decide  ?     The  question  was  not  that  you 
should  say  whether  the  British  Legion  has 
been  of  use  or  of  no  use  to  the  cause  of  her 
Most  Catholic  Majesty,  but  whether  the 
principles  on  which  the  Quadruple  Treaty 
was  formed,  and  on  which  the  British  Legion 
performed  its  services,  are  to  be  observed 
in  future  by  this  country,  or  whether  they 
are   to   be    departed  from-~whether  the 
system  of  foreign  policy  which,  under  the 
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able  administratioD  of  hit  noUe  Fcwni 
kept  this  country  so  long  at  peace, 
continue  or  not.  He  did  act  know 
party  advantage  was  sought  to  bi 
tained  by  the  motion,  but  he  die 
hesitate  to  say,  that  neither  in  the 
which  he  should  now  glre^  or  on  an 
occasion,  did  he  adopt  a  course 
should  not  take  if  he  did  not  hi 
to  be  attached  to  the  GoTemment. 
supported  the  Ministers  on  prin6iple, 
he  begged  to  tell  hon/Gentlemen  op| 
who  cheered,  that  he  had  never  been  c 
on  by  the  present  Government  to  g 
single  vote  in  contradiction  to  his 
ciples.  The  question  for  the  How 
decide  was,  whether  they  would  an 
the  present  system  of  roreign  poh 
not,  and  the  effect  of  the  present  dm 
if  successful,  would  be  felt  in  all  Eai 
in  the  saloons  of  St.  Petersburgh  ai 
as  those  of  Vienna.  If  it  were  cai 
then  adieu  to  the  cause  of  conatkat 
government  and  free  instilntiona  in  8| 
If  Spain  fell,  Portugal  must  fhll  also, 
we  must  submit  to  have  the  two  Pn 
ders  to  these  kingdoms  ascend  the  thi 
and  these  two  nations  intrusted  to 
rule  of  the  inveterate  enemies  of 
government  and  free  institutions* 
was  a  view  of  the  question  which  sh 
be  considered  calmly  and  dispasaioBi 
by  both  sides  of  the  House.  As  for  1 
self,  however  willing  he  was  to  acoed 
the  noble  Mover  the  praise  of  inta( 
and  ability,  he  could  not  do  othei 
than  give  his  motion  a  decided  negath 
Sir  Adolphus  Dalrymple  observed, 
the  question  was,  of  what  use  the  Lq 
had  been  in  Spain,  and  whether  the  O 
in  Council  ought  to  be  renewed  or 
He  thought  the  question  might  be 
approached  with  more  advantage  I 
it  was  last  Session.  As  to  the  auccei 
the  Legion,  the  gallant  OfiFiccr  who  e 
manded  that  force  had  hitnself  confei 
that  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  rai 
it;  that  the  command  had  been  oflfinei 
him,  and  that  he  had  accepted  ii ;  tha 
found  the  difficulties  of  his  situation  no 
greater  than  he  expected ;  that  when 
landed  in  Spain  he  found  the  inhabiti 
unfriendly ;  that  in  his  winter  quarter 
Vittoria  one  man  out  of  five  died 
hospital ;  and  that  after  two  jfears'  ser 
and  many  severe  actions,  in  which 
Legion  had  distinguished  themselveaj 
manner  that  became  Englishmen,  St., 
basiian,  where  they  had  origioslly  lao^ 
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was  reduced  to  a  state  of  blockade.  That 
was  surely  no  proof  that  the  Legion  had 
been  serviceable,  or  that  the  sacrifice  of 
hunnan  life  caused  by  it  had  been  com- 
pensated by  a  great  advantage.  In  argu- 
ing this  question,  the  first  point  for  which 
he  should  contend  was,  that  the  Legion 
supplied  the  first  instance  in  the  history  of 
this  country  in  which  an  army  was  ever 
raised  by  beat  of  drum  in  this  country  for 
a  foreign  nation,  and  to  be  in  foreign  pay. 
He  knew  that  such  a  course  was  attempted 
to  be  taken  in  the  case  of  Spanish  America, 
and  that  to  prevent  it  the  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act  had  been  passed.  He  was 
aware,  too,  that  occurrences  in  the  time  of 
the  Black  Prince  and  Charles  1st.  had  been 
referred  to  during  the  debate  last  year  as 
affording  precedents  for  the  justification  of 
the  proceeding  on  the  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment ;  but  these  cases  were  totally  inap- 
plicable, because  these  forces  had  been 
raised  when  there  were  no  standing  armies 
in  existence.  The  troops  which  were  raised 
were  those  that  would  have  gone  if  the 
country  had  been  at  war,  and  they, 
in  every  instance,  looked  to  their  Sove- 
reign for  pay  and  support.  Elizabeth 
sent  an  army  to  assist  the  Huguenots 
into  France,  but  she  sent  also  money  for 
their  maintenance.  In  the  time  of  Charles 
the  First  a  force  of  the  same  description 
was  sent  to  uphold  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
which  afibrded  Rapin,  the  historian,  an 
opportunity  for  observing  that  this  mode 
of  raising  an  army  shifted  the  responsibility 
from  the  Sovereign  to  his  subjects.  Mr. 
Canning  had  remarked  on  a  proposition 
being  made  for  equipping  a  similar  force 
to  the  Spanish  Legion,  that  the  time  had 
gone  by  when  it  was  expedient  to  afford 
an  outlet  by  such  means  for  the  enter- 
prising spirit  of  the  people,  and  he  dwelt 
with  great  force  on  the  probable  effects 
which  the  presence  of  so  irregular  a  force 
would  produce  on  the  people.  Lord  Grey, 
too,  stated  that  the  three  great  principles 
of  his  administration  should  be  *'  re- 
form, retrenchment,  and  non-intervention." 
[Lord  Palmerston :  No,  **  peace."]  Did 
the  noble  Lord  mean  to  say  that  non- 
intervention was  not  included?  [Lord 
Palmerston:  Yes.]  Surely  the  noble 
Lord  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  there 
was  no  principle  of  non-intervention  with 
foreign  powers.  Certainly  there  was 
such  a  principle,  and  he  would  say, 
that  if  the  noble  I^rd  had  adhered 
to  it,  he  would  have  given  great  sa- 
YOL.XLI.    {JS^i 


tisfaction  to  a  large  body  of  the  people  of 
this  country ;  but  he  came  back  to  the 
question  of  raising  an  army  in  England, 
for  employment  by  foreign  powers;  they 
had  seen  what  was  the  effect  of  the  opera- 
tions of  an  army  of  this  sort,  and  they  had 
seen  the  effects  on  the  men  of  the  disband- 
ing, and  discharging  an  army  of  this  sort ; 
and,  of  course,  everybody  must  have  felt 
for  them.  But,  on  this  point,  it  was  his 
decided  and  clear  opinion,  that  if  the  men 
must  needs  be  allowed  to  go  out,  it'  was 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  have  seen 
that  they  went  out  on  such  terms  as  could 
not  be  taken  hold  of,  and  misinterpreted, 
and  that  they  could  not  be  liable  to  be 
charged  with  mutiny,  for  not  knowing 
whether  their  engagement  was  for  two 
years  or  for  one. 

Captain  Pechell  said,  he  would  not  go 
back  to  the  wars  of  the  Black  Prince,  but 
confine  himself  to  the  question  before  the 
House,  which  was  one  of  deep  interest. 
He  contended,  that  the  Legion  had  ren- 
dered considerable  service  to  Spain,  and 
that  the  course  pursued  by  Ministers  was 
one  which  would,  in  many  respects,  prove 
advantageous  to  this  country.  It  had 
been  stated,  and  he  believed  truly,  that 
the  Government  of  Spain  was  entirely 
governed  by  the  moral  influence  of  Eng- 
land. What  gave  us  that  influence  ?  The 
fulfilment  of  our  engagements  with  her. 
What  was  its  effect  ?  The  complete  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade.  It  was  to  the 
treaty  of  1835,  concluded  by  the  noble 
Lord  (Palmerston)  that  the  abolition  of 
that  nefarious  traffic  was  entirely  owing. 
During  the  reign  of  Ferdinand,  the 
Seventh,  England  never  could  obtain  any 
nioral  power  over  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment as  regarded  it;  and  in  all  that  time, 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  held  oflice, 
they  could  make  no  impression  on  the 
councils  of  Spain.  He  would  next  pro- 
ceed to  the  other  advantages  to  this  coun- 
try, from  the  fulfilment  of  the  Quadruple 
Treaty  with  Spain.  One  of  the  chief  of 
these  was  the  employment  of  the  officers 
of  the  navy  in  the  service.  That  was  an 
advantage  totally  neglected  in  the  consi- 
deration of  the  question  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber opposite.  The  officers  and  men  of 
two  small  brigs,  had  not  only  built  two 
bridges  over  the  most  dangerous  parts  of 
the  Bilbao  River,  but  had  also  shown  the 
forces  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  the  way  to 
cross  them  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  thus, 
proving  that  a  long  peace  had  n«\tber  iii« 
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terfered  with  the  courage  of  the  ruing  ge- 
neration of  officers  and  meD,  nor  with 
their  conduct  and  discipline.  Aoother 
advantage  gained,  too,  wai  the  knowledge 
of  the  power  of  iteam-veiieli  ai  engines  of 
war— a  knowledge  unattainable  before, 
because  they  were  unknown  in  action. 
By  their  agency,  and  the  accurate  prac- 
tices of  the  artillery,  another  advantage 
was  in  evidence  of  our  national  resources ; 
Uie  CarlisiB  works  on  the  Bilbao  river,  bad 
been  completely  destroyed,  whenever  they 
came  withiu  tha  range  of  their  guns.  This 
employment  of  a  part  of  our  naval  force, 
ana  the  knowledge  of  our  undiminished 
spirit  derived  from  it,  together  with  the 
valuable  experience  in  a  warlike  point  of 
view,  which  our  navy  acquired,  was,  he 
considered,  of  the  greatest  advantage. 
He  would  now  turn  to  the  commercial 
advantages.  Who  would  deny,  that 
keeping  open  the  port  of  Bilbao,  was  an 
important  advantage  to  out  trade  with 
Spain  7  Who  would  dare  to  assert,  that 
that  port  would  not  be  closed  against  us, 
if  it  were  in  possession  ofthe  Carliils  ?  It 
was  the  same  with  the  other  oorts  of  that 
country,  which,  if  occupied  by  the  Car- 
lists,  would  most  assuredly  be  shut  against 
England,  and  everything  liberal,  though 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  the  noble  Lord, 
perhaps,  and  the  late  hon.  Member  for 
Dover,  might  have  permission  to  enter 
them.  Without  meaning  anything  per- 
sonally disrespectful  to  the  noble  Lord, 
he  felt  bound  to  say,  that  he  considered 
his  speech  a  most  miserable  Failure  for  the 
purpose  intended  by  it.  He  disapproved 
of  the  lone  and  temper  in  which  the  de- 
bates on  the  subject  before  the  House, 
bad  ever  been  carried  on ;  and  he  could 
not  help  condemning  the  insinuations  in 
which  many  hon.  and  gallant  Members  on 
the  other  side,  military  men,  and  officers 
themselves,  had  indulged  against  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Westminster.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  who  would  partici- 
pate in  the  ruin  of  a  brother  officer,  for 
the  sake  of  indulging  party  spirit,  or  party 
feelings.  With  respect  to  the  Motion  be- 
fore tha  House,  he  could  not  conceive 
how  it  was  possible  that  it  should  be  en- 
tertained; especially  as  the  only  object,  it 
teemed  to  have  was  the  condemnation  of 
her  Majesty's  Government,  for  permitting 
the  employment  of  her  Majeitj's  subjects, 
in  the  execution  of  a  solemn  treaty  be- 
tween this  country  and  another.  He 
should  give  it  hia  decided  opposition. 


Mr.  Pmilter  thought,  that  tbi«  H 
was  made,  not  becauH  it  was  consii 
that  the  Governinect  showed  wai 
energy,  or  that  bis  boa.  and  ga 
Friend,  (Sir  De  Ucy  Bntis),  esbi 
any  defect  of  talent,  but  because 
hopes  had  uot,  in  all  rentects,  am 
the  highest  degree,  beea  niltilled. 
Motion  of  the  nobia  Loid  was  sii 
to  that  brought  fbrwmrd  by  the 
and  gallant  Member  for  Lanitce 
shortly  after  the  reverse  of  the  16tl 
March.  The  very  same  kind  of  a; 
was  now  made,  when  general  disapp 
meat  prevailed  at  the  dittnissal  of 
British  Legion,  and  when  conside: 
deprensioD  was  produced  on  the  m 
of  those  attached  to  the  consiituti 
government  in  Spain,  because  ihey 
that  the  taleuU  and  energy  of  his 
and  gallant  Friend  (Colonel  Ev: 
were  calculated,  in  a  verr  high  det 
to  promote  the  sncceaa  of  the  cons 
tional  cause.  Now,  ha  would  ask 
noble  Lord  (Blliot)^  or  the  hon. 
gallant  Gentleman  (Sir  Henry  I 
dinge),  whether  any  man,  vhea  he 
fleeted  on  the  whole  stntl  and  tn 
of  the  case,  could  have  any  difHcnl 
finding  a  complete  solution  of  the  c 
tion,  why  the  efTorts  of  the  Govenin 
and  of  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend, 
not  been  more  succeasfal?  Did 
everybody  know,  that  thoK  were  t 
parties  who  had  failed  in  that  honest 
sincere  co-operation,  which  they 
bound  to  have  aSbrded,  in  coiicurr 
with  the  efforts  of  this  country  ?  V/ 
not  known,  that  in  the  debates  on 
subject,  in  the  chamber  of  deputie 
France,  many  honourable  and  indepen 
Members  started  up,  and  suted  thei 
gret  at  the  miserable  and  false  positic 
which  their  country  waa  placed, 
contrasted  the  inactivity  abd  apatb 
their  government  with  the  Loncst  et 
and  energy  displayed  by  thai  of  Engl. 
He  knew  that  this  was  a  aubject  on  w 
great  delicacy  must  be  otserved. 
knew  it  was  one  on  which  ttte  moult 
the  Ministers  must  be  shut;  ne  waa  ai 
of  the  delicacy,  or  rather,  tie  indelic 
of  making  reflections  on  a  prince  ' 
whom  we  were  on  terms  ofaiiity  ;  bu 
maintained,  (and  be  said  it  with  deep 
gret)  that  one  of  the  main  parties  to 
honourable  treaty,  had  not  only  not  a< 
up  to  its  spirit,  hut  had  trampled  it  ui 
foot.    Yes,  while   Don  Carlos  had  I 
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receiving   large  sums  of  money,  which 
could  have  alone  enabled  him  to  main- 
tain a  large  army,  was  it  not  notorious 
that  he  was  supplied  through  the  markets 
of  France  ?     He  should  be  glad  to  know, 
whether,  if  the  army,  now  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees,  was  not  that  of  Charles  5th, 
but  of  Henry  5th,  France  would  not  have 
found  means  of  hermetically  sealing  the 
pass  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  preventing  sup- 
plies from  reaching  the  army  to  which  she 
was  opposed  ?     Why  had  not  the  troops, 
which  fought  to  such  little  effect  at  Con- 
stantina,  been  found  side  by  side  with  the 
Legion,  and   the  British  marines  in    up- 
holding the  constitution  of  Spain  ?  Thou- 
sands of  the  French  army  perished  on  the 
coast  of  Algiers,  for  the  gratification  of 
ambition,  when  they  might  be  more  use- 
fully and    honourably   employed    in    ad- 
vancing the   cause  of  constitutional  go- 
vernment in   Spain.     He  was  afraid,  that 
domestic  opinions   were    too   extensively 
■  allowed  to   enter  into  the    spirit  of  the 
policy  pursued   by   the    Government  of 
France  towards  Spain.     He  thought,  that 
those   who   had    reason    to   complain   of 
atrocious  attempts  upon  human  life,  ought 
to  be  the  last  to  pursue  a  line  of  policy 
which  could  only  be  followed  up  by  an 
enormous  waste  of  blood  and  treasure.  He 
could  see  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Westminster, 
which  was  not  deserving  of  the  highest  ad- 
miration. Count  Harispe,  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  French  force  on  the  frontier, 
one  of  the  bravest  and  most  experienced 
officers   in  the  service,  and  who  had  no 
earthly  motive  for  going  out  of  his  way  to 
express   an    opinion,    wrote    to    General 
Evans  shortly  after  the  check  which  the 
latter  had  received,  and,  after  conveying 
to  him  the  sympathy  of  a  soldier  who  had 
himself  met  with  military  vicissitudes,  gave 
him  the   honourable   assurance    that  his 
character  and  reputation  for  military  con- 
duct stood  unimpeached,  and  the  glory  of 
the  British  arms  untarnished.     He  could 
not  contrast,  except  with  Spain,  the  hon- 
ourable conduct  of  General  Harispe  and 
that  pursued  by  certain  persons  in  this 
country,  who  endeavoured,  as  far  as  they 
could,  to  cry  the  legion  down,  and  brhig 
their  countrymen  into  disgrace.     His  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend's  character  and  conduct 
had  been  amply  vindicated ;  and  nothing 
could   be   brought  forward  against  him, 
except  a  miserable  quibble  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  one  of  the  articles  of  war.     No 


reasonable  man  could  doubt,  that^  placed 
as  his  gallant  Friend  was,  in  trying  and 
difficult  circumstances,  he  was  justified  in 
making  a  slight  deviation.     His  conduct 
and  pledges  had  been  nobly  redeemed  tp 
the  letter.     He  could  not  avoid  referring 
with  pleasure  to  the  gallant  conduct  of  the 
small   body    of    men    who   distinguished 
themselves  so  much  at  Andoain.     Though 
placed  in  circumstances  of  difficulty  and 
hardship,  greater  than  a  small  body  of  men 
were  ever  placed  in,  they  nobly  stood  their 
ground,  and  perished  rather  than   bring 
disgrace  upon  their  country.     He  trusted 
that  no  attempts  made  at  the  other  side,  no 
opposition  given,  would  induce  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  foreign  affairs  to  dis- 
continue affording  to  the  Government  of 
the  Queen  of  Spain  that  effective  co-opera- 
tion  which   honour  and  good    faith   de- 
manded, or  to  relax  in  his  efforts  for  the 
restoration   of  peace,   and  freedom,   and 
good  government  in  that  unhappy  country. 
He  trusted  that  they  would  not  ignobly 
abandon    that,    the    second  constitution, 
placed  in  their  hands.     They  were  forced, 
perhaps  from   necessity,  to  abandon  the 
sacred  cause  of  freedom  and  constitutional 
government  in  Poland,  and  he  hoped  that 
their  experience  upon  that  subject  would 
prevent  them  from  abandoning  the  con- 
stitutional cause  in  Spain.     If  the  cause  of 
freedom   in  Spain  was  abandoned,  there 
was  an  end  for  ever  to  the  honour  and 
faith  both  of  France  and  England. 

Mr.  Herbert  said,  that  as  far  as  he  had 
yet  seen  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment, he  could  not  come  to  the  con- 
clusion which  appeared  to  have  been 
arrived  at  by  several  hon.  gentlemen  op- 
posite, and  bring  himself  to  think  that  that 
Government  would  exhibit  any  extraordi- 
nary extent  of  freedom  and  civilization. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  opposite,  the 
Member  for  Brighton,  (Captain  Pechell) 
appeared  to  advocate  a  co-operation  with 
the  Spanish  Government,  under  the  ex- 
pectation that  they  would  in  gratitude 
follow  up  and  fully  and  fairly  carry  into 
execution  the  treaty  of  1835,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade.  The  past 
experience  of  the  good  faith  of  the  Spanish 
Government,  would  tend  to  show  the  little 
foundation  which  existed  for  entertaining 
such  a  hope.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  thought  that  the  progress  of  liberal 
opinions  in  Spain  afforded  any  security  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  The 
strenuous  resistance  given  to  it  by  the  de- 
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mucrntic  government  of  America  was  a 
cujiviiicing  proof  ihai  ibe  holding  of  px- 
Iteine  and  speculative  opioioas  upon  qiius- 
lions  of  Government  nas  perfectly  com- 
paTible  not  only  with  an  uiiwillingnese,  Imt 
a  positive  rerusal  to  put  tliem  into  prat'iice 
when  it  militaied  against  their  own  in- 
terest. Since  her  Majesty's  Government 
had  thought  proper  to  embark  themselves 
and  the  country  in  the  cause  of  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  it  was  only  reasonable  to  reijuirc 
them  to  exphin  what  advantages  had  re- 
sulted to  the  people  of  this  coimlry,  or 
what  benefits  had  been  derived  to  ilicm 
from  that  interference.  The  people  of 
England,  who  always  looked  with  jealousy 
upon  any  interference  in  the  purely  do- 
mestic concerns  of  a  foreign  country,  would 
naturally  ask  what  the  reasons  were  which 
induced  the  Government  to  interfere,  and 
having  interfered,  what  good  resulted  from 
it,  either  to  themselves  or  to  the  people 
upon  whose  behalf  that  interference  was 
exercised.  To  the  people  of  Spain  the 
consequence  had  been  the  bringing  into 
power  of  a  Ministry  who  had  aboli^ihed  the 
law  of  entail,  broken  down  the  barriers  of 
aristocracy,  and  left  the  country  in  a  state 
of  confusion  and  disorder.  The  Judge 
Advocate  had  stated,  that  the  egion  had 
rendered  most  valuable  and  important  ser- 
vices to  the  cause  of  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
but  he  believed  that  there  existed  among 
persons  competent  to  form  a  judgment,  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  upon  that  sub- 
ject. He  did  not  seek,  in  the  observations 
which  he  was  offering  to  the  House,  to 
throw  any  imputation  upon  the  gallant 
Officer  opposite  ;  the  feelings  of  his  side  of 
the  House  were  very  much  misconceived 
by  those  who  charged  them  with  deprecia- 
ting their  own  countrymen,  or  not  feeling 
a  sympathy  for  the  disasters  which  bad 
befallen  them,  end  the  privations  which 
they  bad  endured.  It  was  not  said  that 
the  gallant  Ofticer  who  had  been  sele 
was  incompetent  or  incapable,  or  that  he 
did  not  display  the  greatest  bravery  ;  bit 
that  the  Government  had  placed  him  in  : 
position  in  which  all  his  efforts  were  in 
effeclual,  it  had  set  him  down  befur 
enemies  in  a  high  slate  of  exasperatio] 
against  his  forces,  as  intruders  and  as  ad 
venturers,  who  had  wantonly  come  to  im 
prove  themselves  in  the  art  of  war,  while 
those  he  went  to  assist,  did  not  wish  him 
succeed,  neither  parlycould  be  expected 
took  upon  the  legion  with  a  favourable 
eye.     The  Purangodecree  waspassed, the 
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fault  of  which  must  lie  upon  tiie  ba 
those  who  wantonly  allowed  and 
cournged  an  interference  with  ihe  eii 
of  another  people.  There  aroM  ■ 
jealousy  of  the  legion,  even  enoi 
Christino  parly,  tbat  all  aciire  RM 
lion  was  rendered  imponihle,  uh 
Spanish  officers  in  command  of 
Queen's  troops  would  rather  m* 
legion  vanquished  than  victorioni. 
ojipositton  complained,  that  their 
trymeo  had  been  placed  in  aucb  I 
lion  as  to  entail  upon  ibain  al 
odium  of  interference,  and  all  the  ra 
of  failure.  If  they  were  to  intaffi 
all,  the  propriety  of  which  was  eitii 
questionable,  he  thought  thej  ought 
terfere  in  a  mauDer  worthy  or  a  gm 
powerful  nation,  in  conditioo  to  shoi 
their  interference  was  not  to  be  dea 
This  country  had  absolutely  gained  m 
whatever  by  the  interference.  Al 
Court  of  Madrid,  their  influence  ii 
of  being  on  the  increase,  was  daily  d 
ishing,  and  they  had  a  gOTerament  h 
to  them.  He  held  the  noble  Lord  i 
head  of  Foreign  Affairs  deeply  end  i 
responsible  for  all  the  miachievona  c 
qiiencesof  the  policy  which  he  bad  pa 
of  hii  own  free  will.  There  was  qo  pn 
upon  him,  he  was  not  hallooed  oa  li 
feelings  of  exi  itement,  or  by  any 
plaints  of  injuries  sustained.  Ther< 
throughout  this  country  a.  growing  f 
of  indignation,  because,  instead  ofgt 
anything,  the  military  character  « 
nation  had  been  compromiaed.  I| 
eusy  to  perceive,  that  the  historical  a 
which  hiid  been  quoted,  did  not  bM 
slightest  analogy  to  the  present  raac, 
would  go  through  them  minutely,  bu 
unwilling  to  weary  ihe  House.  Grea 
satisfaction  was  felt  throughout  tha 
try  nt  the  noble  Lord  not  mahing  an 
nouiicemciit  that  it  was  not  intend' 
renew  the  repeal  of  the  Foreign  E 
ment  Act.  lis  repeal  had  either 
advantageous  to  the  Spanish  govern 
or  it  had  not.  If  it  had  been  of  n 
vantnge,  then  the  interferenca  of  her 
jesty's  Government  had  been  flOg 
and  futile.  If,  on  the  coniraiy,  it 
been  of  any  service,  the  only  effect 
was  to  set  up  the  minority  at  the  exj 
of  the  majority,  for  almoat  all  the  pei 
try  continued  to  flockroiind  Don  C 
["  No,  HO  I  "]  Hod.  Gentleoicn 
"  no,  no,"  but  he  would  ask,  could, 
deny  that  the  majority  of  the  psMfa 
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with  Don  Carlos.  Hon.  Gentlemen,  be- 
fore they  gave  their  voles,  ought  to  recol- 
lect that  the  struggle  in  Spain  had  been 
now  going  on  for  more  than  five  years ; 
that  during  that  period  all  the  commercial 
advantages  which  they  enjoyed  from  Spain 
bad  been  diminished,  and  that  they  were 
deprived  of  all  access  to  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces for  the  purposes  of  trade,  custom 
houses  having  been  by  the  Carlists  every- 
where set  up  against  them.  They  should 
recollect,  that  from  interference  with  the 
affairs  of  Spain,  they  had  not  only  not 
gained  anything,  but  had  compromised 
themselves  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  He 
trusted  that  they  would  pause  and  deliber- 
ate before  they  gave  the  sanction  of  their 
votes  to  a  large  and  wanton  expenditure 
of  the  public  money  at  a  time  when  they 
had  so  much  distress  among  their  own 
population  at  home.  Those  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  had  distressed  constituencies 
would  probably  not  find  them  disposed  to 
countenance  their  representatives  in  sup- 
porting Government  in  a  course  of  policy 
which  had  already  swallowed  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  revenue.  He  begged  to 
apologise  to  the  House  for  having  trespas- 
sed so  long  upon  their  attention.  He  trusted 
most  sincerely  that  many  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  supporting  her 
Majesty's  Government,  almost  with  perti- 
naritVy  would  upon  the  present  occasion, 
be  cautious  how  they  sanctioned  the  con- 

• 

tinuance  of  a  rontest,  which  had  rendered 
their  country  ridiculous,  not  only  in  Spain 
but  in  Portugal,  so  much  so,  that  any 
person  beariug  the  name  of  an  English- 
man was  in  danger  of  losing  his  life  while 
walking  in  the  public  streets.  For  these 
reasons  he  would  support  the  motion  of 
the  noble  Lord. 

Sir  H,  Vivian  could  assure  the  House, 
that  it  was  with  great  reluctance  he  threw 
himself  upon  their  attention  and  indul- 
gence. As  the  question  under  discussion, 
however,  bore  reference  to  the  profession 
to  which  he  had  the  honour  to  belong,  he 
hoped  to  be  indulged  for  a  short  time.  He 
had  listened  with  great  attention  to  the 
speeches  of  hon.  Gentlemen  at  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  more  particularly  to  the 
speech  of  his  noble  colleague  in  the  re- 
presentation of  East  Cornwall,  (Lord 
Eliot)  part  of  which  had  afforded  him 
great  pleasure,  as  being  both  creditable  to 
the  noble  Lord  himself,  and  advantageous 
to  humanity.  He  could  not,  however, 
bring  himself  to  think  that  it  was  at  all 


desirable  that  the  valuable  assistance  which 
had  been  hitherto  afforded  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  should  be 
withdrawn.  He  could  not  think  that  the 
assistance  so  afforded  had  not  been  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  Spanish  Government. 
Those  who  felt  the  advantages  of  the 
interference  of  this  country,  were  the  best 
judges  how  far  that  assistance  had  been 
useful  to  them.  The  documents  upon  the 
table  afforded  ample  evidence  that  the 
people  of  Spain  were  sensible  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  derived  from  the 
presence  of  the  Legion  and  Marines.  The 
letter  of  SeRor  Mendizabal  to  Mr*  Villiers, 
and  that  of  the  Spanish  Minister  in  Lon- 
don to  Lord  Palmerston,  demonstrated 
the  high  opinion  which  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment entertained  of  the  services  ren- 
dered to  it  by  the  Legion.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  any  one  who  had  read  those  docu- 
ments to  doubt,  that  the  assistance  ren- 
dered by  this  country  to  Spain,  had  beea 
most  acceptable,  and  that  Spain  had  bene- 
fitted by  it.  He  would  wish  to  look  upon 
the  question  in  a  broader,  more  general 
and  more  comprehensive  view.  He  would 
ask  whether  the  assistance  which  they  had 
rendered  tothc  Spanish  government  had  not 
been  useful  in  preserving  thepeace  of  Europe. 
He  referred  particularly  to  the  preservation 
of  the  ciiy  of  Bilbao  from  the  hands  of  the 
Carlists,  in  consequence  of  the  assistance 
sent  from  this  country.  He  would  also 
specify  St.  Sebastian  and  Passages,  which 
had  been  rescued  from  the  Carlists.  Sup- 
posing that  these  three  places  had  fallen 
into  the  power  of  the  Carlists,  there  was 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  northern  powers 
would  boldly  come  forward  in  support  of 
Don  Carlos,  and  proclaim  him  king. 
Thus  would  the  peace  of  Europe  be  en- 
dangered, and  from  this  danger  had  the 
interference  of  the  British  Government 
relieved  them.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
the  assistance  rendered  to  the  Queen  of 
Spain  by  the  Legion,  had  been  of  infinite 
service  to  the  Spanish  natioo,  and  not  only 
to  them,  but  to  the  cause  of  civilization  in 
Europe.  He  wished  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  Legion,  which  had 
been  so  much  spoken  of  in  that  House.  As 
he  had  gone  so  fully  into  that  question  on  a 
former  night,  he  did  not  think  it  then 
necessary  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House 
long  upon  it.  He  wished  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  documents 
before  them.  Even  Carlist  witnesses  had 
borne    testimooy  to   the  gallantry  with 
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which  the  Legion  had  hehavedl.  General 
Soraa  and  other  Carlist  officers,  who  were 
taken  prisoners  at  Irun,  had  borne  the  most 
honourable  and  disinterested  testimony  to 
the  bravery  and  humanity  of  the  Legion. 
Being  asked  by  the  most  cruel  officers  of 
Don  Carlos,  and  who  had  assisted  in 
executing  the  miscreant  and  abominable 
Durango  decree,  to  spare  their  lives,  the 
Legion  did  so,  and  treated  him  with  tlie 
£;;reatest  humanity  and  kindness.  But 
now  did  the  Carlists  make  return  for  the 
kindness  and  humanity  of  his  gallant 
Friend  (General  Evans)  ?  Part  of  the 
Scotch  Legion  was  shut  up  in  the  church 
at  Andoain  after  having  capitulated.  They 
were,  every  man  of  them,  butchered  in 
cold  blood.  His  noble  Colleague  spoke 
of  the  Legion  as  a  failure.  He  (Sir  Hussey 
Vivian)  entirely  denied,  that  it  had  been  a 
failure.  Perhaps  they  were  not  altogether 
so  successful  as  the  sanguine  anticipations 
of  their  friends  might  have  expected ;  and 
that  might  be  easily  accounted  for,  and 
yet  be  no  reflection  upon  their  conduct, 
or  the  conduct  of  the  Government  which 
sent  them  out.  They  all  knew  well  the 
difficulties  experienced  by  his  gallant 
Friend,  placed  as  he  was  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  men  brought  together  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  almost  wholly 
without  discipline,  and  thrown,  for  the 
first  time,  upon  a  foreign  land.  They 
were  thrown  into  that  part  of  the  country 
where  they  found  a  large  number  of  the 
enemy  ready  to  oppose  them.  Would 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  think  of  sending 
this  force  to  Malaga,  or  Barcelona,  or 
other  places  where  there  were  no  enemies 
to  oppose  them  ?  Instead  of  being  sent 
where  there  were  no  enemies  to  be  met 
with,  they  were  sent  into  the  strong  hold 
of  the  Carlists,  the  place  where  assistance 
could  be  most  effectually  rendered  in 
pursuance  of  the  treaty.  What,  he  asked, 
was  the  cause  of  the  failure,  if  failure  there 
were?  Let  them  look  at  the  state  of 
Spain,  which  since  the  revolution  had 
been  over-run  by  French  armies,  and  had 
lost  all  her  colonics  and  riches.  Those 
lion.  Gentlemen  who  were  unfavourable  to 
the  retention  of  colonies  might  derive  a 
useful  lesson  from  the  poverty  brought 
upon  Spain  by  the  loss  of  her  colonies, 
and  by  her  inability  to  pay  the  troops  sent 
out  to  her  assistance  from  this  country. 
That  was  no  fault  of  the  Legion,  or  of  his 
gallant  Friend,  its  commander,  or  of  those 
by  whom  the  Legion  was  sent  out.    How 


could  the  Gov«rnnient  be  awara  fl 
impoverished  state  of  the  coflfera  i 
Spanish  territory?  Hovr  were  thi 
ascertain  the  funds  in  the  trearai 
Spain  ?  He  confidently  belieTed,  tl 
the  Spanish  Funds  were  in  a  pron 
state,  and  if  their  resourcea  had  not  t 
there  would  now  be  a  Legion  io  I 
useful  to  the  Government.  Upoi 
score  of  precedent,  too,  the  appoinl 
of  the  Legion  was  justifiable.  Then 
formerly  a  German  Legion  and  a  Hi 
Legion,  and  during  the  Americaa 
England  had  employed  varioaa  aoxili 
Scenes  of  bloodshed  were  not  a  nore 
Spain.  During  the  wars  of  Peterboi 
the  same  cruelty  had  been  practised  i 
recent  occasions,  and  when  he  himiel 
marching  to  the  Pyreneea  he  | 
Pampeluna  on  the  day  the  French 
about  to  evacuate  that  placCj  wh 
scene  of  the  most  revolting  cruelty  pies 
itself.  When  the  French  soldien 
piled  their  arms,  the  Spaniarda  seiii 
their  accoutrements,  and  threatened 
in  case  of  resistance.  On  the  Mt< 
day  he  rode  into  the  town,  where  b 
the  bodies  of  several  French  soldieii 
had  fallen  victims  to  the  aanguinai] 
position  of  the  Spanish.  It  could  n 
least,  be  said  that  the  British  Groven 
had  sent  out  troops  to  provoke  aoM 
carnage  altogether  new  to  Spain. 
respect  to  the  interference,  on  whi 
much  stress  had  been  laid,  he  though 
Government  had  acted  on  a  atrictl) 
stitutional  principle,  and  had  adopi 
course  not  only  of  advantage  to  S 
but  also  tending  to  promote  the 
interests  of  this  country.  Mr.  CSai 
had  been  alluded  to  io  the  debata ; 
did  not  that  great  statesman  say  isi 
House,  that  he  had  brought  a  new ' 
into  life  for  the  purpose  of  restoria 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  ?  Ha  i 
tained,  that  her  Majesty's  Goven 
were  only  following  out  the  prinoii 
that  great  man  by  using  every  esarti 
restore  the  constitutional  Goverama! 
Spain,  and  with  it  to  restore  the  ba 
of  power  in  Europe.  Mr.  Canning 
also  stated  his  opinion,  that  France  i 
be  enabled  to  acquire  great  power  in  S 
which  would  be  injurious  to  the  inti 
of  other  countries.  The  noble  Lord  c 
site  had  said,  that  so  large  a  toM 
arms  had  been  sent  from  the  Onliii 
that  none  were  left  to  furnish  the  Gi 
with  a  fresh  supply  when  they  were 
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This  was  an  error,  as  no  application  for 
arms  had  been  made  by  the  Guards,  and, 
though  a  large  quantity  had  been  sent  out 
to  Spain,  still  plenty  were  reserved  at 
home  for  the  Guards  and  for  all  other 
troops.  It  was  said,  that  assistance  given 
to  Spain  had  not  been  called  for  by  the 
treaty,  and  that  the  naval  force  had  been 
employed  in  an  unusual  manner.  Such 
was  not  the  fact,  as  whenever  the  British 
army  was  employed,  the  British  sailors 
and  marines  were  ready  to  fight  on  shore 
if  it  were  deemed  necessary.  Believing 
that  it  would  be  unjust  to  refuse  assistance 
to  Spain,  and  that  the  interference  of 
England  was  necessary  for  the  continuance 
of  peace  in  Europe,  by  restoring  the 
Spanish  constitution,  he  felt  bound  to 
vote  against  the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord. 
With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  resolution 
requesting  that  her  Majesty  would  not 
renew  the  Order  in  Council,  he  thought 
the  return  of  the  Legion  had  rendered  such 
a  step  unnecessary. 

Lord  Mahon  said,  it  would  be  unneces* 
sary  and  presumptuous  in  him  to  speak 
at  any  length  on  a  subject  that  had  been 
already  so  ably  discussed ;  but  he  felt 
himself  bound  to  claim  the  attention  of 
the  House  for  a  short  time.  He  begged 
leave  to  repeat  what  he  had  said  on  a 
former  evening,  that  he  did  not  entertain 
the  least  doubt  of  the  valour  and  gal. 
lantry  of  the  Lepon,  but  he  complained 
that  battles  should  have  been  fought,  and 

f>rivations  endured,  at  the  caprice  of  a 
breign  Government,  and  (in  the  words  of 
the  resolution)  without  any  advantage 
either  to  the  interests  of  this  country  or 
to  those  of  Spain.  These  were  strong 
assertions  against  the  auxiliary  troops ;  but 
could  it  be  said  that  England  gained  either 
glory  or  advantage  by  their  exertions? 
The  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Palmer- 
ston)  had  defended  the  other  evening,  not 
only  the  policy  of  the  Government  towards 
Spain,  but  also  that  with  respect  to  Canada, 
which  latter  (although  it  ended  in  rebel- 
lion) the  noble  Lord  had  characterised  as 
the  brightest  ornament  of  his  Administra- 
tion. Now,  with  respect  to  Spain, 
although  no  one  could  dispute  the  bravery 
of  the  British  Legion,  and  of  the  gallant 
officer  who  commanded  it,  it  would  be 
fulsome  adulation,  it  would  be  uncivil 
irony,  to  say  that  England  had  gained  the 
least  glory  by  the  policy  of  Government. 
Bat  the  noble  Lord  might  say,  that  other 
points  bad  been  gained.  What  were  they  ? 


He  begged  the  House  to  consider  the  ex- 
pense to  which  the  country  had  been  put 
The  arms  sent  to  Spain  were  at  a  cost  of 
537,000/.  The  arrears  due  to  the  Legton 
(which  the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  re- 
commended the  Government  to  hold  them- 
selves bound  for)  amounted  to  250,0001. 
Then  there  were  ships  engaged  exclusively 
in  this  war,  the  expense  of  which,  with  the 
expenses  previously  named,  would  amount 
to  1,000,000/.,  a  sum  sufficient  to  keep  up 
the  yeomanry  of  this  country  for  many 
years,  which  yeomanry  hon.  Members 
opposite,  in  their  mistaken  notions  of 
economy,  were  so  anxious  to  reduce* 
What,  he  would  ask,  did  this  country 
gain,  in  return  for  those  expenses,  from 
Spain  ?  Nothing  but  the  return  of  a  lot 
or  helpless,  legless,  armless  victims.  It 
was  not  a  subject  for  laughter.  Soldiers 
that  had  fought  so  bravely  ought  to  excite 
sympathy,  not  merriment,  by  their  suffer- 
ings. The  gallant  Officer,  the  Member 
for  Westminster,  said,  that  there  were 
many  impostors  amongst  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  have  been  in  the  Legion.  Such 
might  be  the  case  in  a  few  instances,  but 
there  was  no  deceit  in  broken  legs  and 
festering  wounds.  With  respect  to  the 
commerce  of  this  country  (continued  the 
noble  Lord),  I  beg  to  claim  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish 
Government.  In  the  papers  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons  is  a  despatch  from 
M.  Calatrava  to  Mr.  Villiers,  dated  Janu- 
ary 14,  1837,  in  which  he  announces  an 
order  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  that  the 
British  subjects  resident  in  Spain  shall 
not  be  included  in  the  exaction  of  the 
forced  loan  of  200,000,000  reals,  nor  yet 
in  the  service  of  the  national  militia.  Yet, 
in  the  face  of  this  engagement,  a  decree 
was  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  cm 
the  11th  of  September,  1837,  declaring 
that  all  foreigners  in  Spain,  who  are  not 
mere  transient es,  or  temporary  traveUers> 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  charges  and 
grievances  ^cargos  y  gravammeij  «s  Spa- 
niards. This  decree  was  published  at 
Almeria  in  the  course  of  the  same  month, 
and  not  only  published  but  enforced.  The 
house  of  Messrs.  Macdonnell  and  O'Conor, 
most  eminent  British  merchants,  settled 
in  that  town,  was  forcibly  entered,  and  a 
sum  of  500  dollars  abstracted,  in  part  ^ 
the  compnlsory  loan.  Mr.  O'Conor  him- 
self was  compelled,  contrary  to  his  wish, 
to  serve  the  burdensome  and  critical  office 
of  Regidor.    I  am  informed  that  anoCber 
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Englishman  at  Almeria,  Mr.  M*Ncven,  was 
likewise  enlisted  a  common  soldier  in  the 
Quintosyat  Almeira,  so  that  if  the  Carlists 
were  to  enter  that  province,  this  gentleman 
would  have  to  march  against  them  in  the 
Spanish  ranks.  Nay,  more,  since  the 
Queen's  generals  refused  to  extend  the 
Eliot  convention  beyond  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces, if  Mr.  M*Neven  were  taken  pri- 
soner, he — this  British  subject— might 
not  improbably  be  liable  to  military  exe- 
cution. And  is  such  a  chance  to  be  con- 
templated without  indignation  by  a  British 
House  of  Commons?  Now,  what  redress 
has  been  obtained  for  these  grievances?  I, 
do  not  doubt— nav/  indeed,  I  know — that 
Sir  George  Villiers  has  not  been  neglect- 
ful of  his  duty  in  sending  in  repeated  re- 
monstrances against  them.  But  what 
answer  bus  he  received  from  the  Spanish 
Ministers  ?  What  influence  has  the  policy 
of  the  noble  Lord  opposite  gained  us  at 
Madrid  ?  The  answers  of  the  Spanish 
Ministers  were,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  a 
highly  complimentary  strain,  and  accord- 
ing to  their  usual  tone,  assuring  his  Ex- 
cellency "  of  their  most  distinguished  con- 
sideration," and  hoping  that  '*  his  Excel- 
lency may  live  a  thousand  years."  The 
Spanish  memorials  then  promise,  that  the 
grievances  shall  be  immediately  inquired 
into  and  considered  of.  Inquiry  !  Sir, 
there  have  been  years  of  inquiry  and  of 
promises  as  to  the  grievances  of  English 
merchants  in  Spain,  but  let  the  noble 
Lord  show  me,  if  he  can,  one  day,  one 
hour,  of  real  practical  redress.  I  have  a 
copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  noble 
Lord  opposite,  from  Mr.  Macdonnell, 
dated  the  20th  of  November  last.  He 
says — 

"  I  regret  to  observe,  that  up  to  the  last  ac- 
counts the  remonstrances  of  Mr.  Villiers  have 
proved  fruitless  in  any  substantial  result,  and 
that  the  parties  in  whose  behalf  I  appealed  to 
your  Lordships  have  remained  without  redress. 
On  the  contrary,  I  shall  proceed  to  show  your 
Lordship  the  settled  design  of  the  Spanish 
Government  in  contradiction  of  their  diplo- 
matic assurances  to  justify  and  perpetrate 
upon  all  foreign  merchants  (British  included) 
exactions  such  as  those  I  have  complained  of. 
It  apprars,  however,  by  a  communication  of 
February  12,  183H,  that  after  infinite  solicita- 
tion and  trouble,  Mr.  Mncdonncll  succeeded 
in  recoverint^  about  half  the  money  taken  from 
him,  but  for  the  rcmaindet  was  obliged  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  very  doubtful  and  distant  se- 
curity—a bill  upon  the  Spanish  duties  receiv- 
able in  1839  and  1840 ;  and  such  is  the  kind 
and  liberal  treatment  which  we  owe  to  the  able 
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and  judicious  policy  of  the  noUeliOrd,  boi 
too  at  a  very  trifling  cost— onlj  a  millkNi 
British  money— only  3,000  British  £▼«•.'' 

The  noble  Lord  coDtioued,  it  woidd 
presumptuous  in  him  to  ezpreMan  opii 
on  military  matters,  but  he  begged  le 
to  quote  from  a  speech  of  the  Dab 
Wellington  on  the  advantages  gained 
the  British  Legion  in  Spain.  He  101101 
the  attention  of  those  hon.  and  right  h 
Gentlemen  opposite,  who  of  late  I 
so  warmly  and  justly  praised  the  oi 
ions  of  the  noble  Duke.  Whenever  U 
opinions  suited  their  own  purpoaes  tl 
their  panegyric  was  great,  and  he  ho| 
if  the  testimony  of  the  noble  Di 
was  in  the  present  instance  a  little 
favourable  to  them,  it  would  not  be  lod 
on  as  altogether  unworthy  their  not 
On  the  21st  of  April,  1837,  the  Dukfl 
Wellington  said, 

<*  The  whole  of  the  policy  of  the  Bii 
Government,  therefore,  all  Uie  operation 
the  British  Legion,  backed  hy  the  Bri 
Squadron,  have  effected  nothing  more  nor 
towards  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  and  gii 
peace  to  Spain  and  Europe,  than  the  rem 
of  ihc  blockade  of  St.  Sebastian  from  one  p 
to    another.  ...         I    defy 

noble  Lord  to  show,  that  a  single  advanti^ 
any  description  has  been  gainra  from  that 
to  this.  The  amount  of 

convenience  felt  by  the  town  from  the  Cai 
force  being  in  its  neighbourhood  was  nsii 
more  nor  less  than  the  unpleasantnesi 
ladies  and  gentlemen  residing  there  hi 
prevented  from  taking  their  evening  walki 
the  neighbourhood.  This  is  the  whole  amo 
of  the  inconvenience  from  which  the  town 
relieved,  and  the  whole  amount  of  the  sen 
rendered." 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  nc 
Duke,  and  he  would  ask  if  Spain  I 
gained  any  advantage  by  the  interferei 
of  England.  He  should  say,'  certai 
not,  but,  that  the  country  was  in  a  mi 
worse  state  than  before.  Let  the  stati 
Spain  in  1825  (when  the  noble  Lord  ca 
into  office)  be  compared  with  that  of  18i 
and  it  would  be  proved  how  much  wo 
the  present  condition  of  the  country  w 
The  Spanish  Ministry  had  broken  fa 
with  all  parties.  They  had  deprived  1 
ministers  of  religion  of  all  their  prope 
on  the  promise  that  pensions  would 
given,  but  those  pensions  had  not  as  ' 
been  paid.  Such  conduct  could  certaii 
not  claim  the  respect  of  the  hon.  and  g 
lant  Member  for  Westminster,  althou 
he  said  the  other  evening,  thst  the  8pi 
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ish  people,  who  were  about  to  reform  their 
church,  had  a  right  to  expect  sympathy 
from  the  English  nation,  which  was  trying 
to  work  out  a  similar  reform.  The  noble 
Lord  said,  the  treaty  should  be  adhered  to. 
He  fully  agreed  wiih  the  noble  Lord,  but 
he  would  not  consent  to  any  measure  of 
the  Government  that  would  go  an  iota 
beyond  that  treaty.  The  practical  con- 
duct of  the  Spanish  Government  was  to 
crush  and  keep  down  the  liberties  and 
rights  of  the  people.  Had  not  the  Basque 
provinces  particular  privileges,  and  had 
not  those  privileges  been  taken  away? 
The  municipal  privileges  of  the  Basque 
provinces  were  the  greatest  advantages 
they  possessed.  He  felt  deeply  on  this 
question^  for  he  had  been  in  Spain  and 
bad  witnessed  the  happiness  that  the  Bis- 
cayans  had  enjoyed.  It  was  said,  that 
they  were  strongly  in  favour  of  Don  Car- 
los, but  he  believed,  that  they  were  ani- 
mated by  a  feeling  of  justice  and  a  desire 
to  maintain  their  rights  and  privileges ; 
and  besides  this,  they  acted  on  the  con- 
viction of  the  claims  of  Don  Carlos  being 
well  founded.  He  did  not  say  this  from 
any  partisanship  respecting  Don  Carlos, 
but  if  the  Biscayans  were  to  be  disposses- 
sed of  their  privileges  they  would  resist ; 
and,  although  we  might  not  be  in  favour 
of  Don  Carlos,  were  we  not  to  grant  them 
what  was  just  and  reasonable,  hoping  by 
those  means  to  establish  a  permanent  Go- 
vernment in  Spain  ?  On  another  occasion 
it  had  been  said,  that  he  had  thrown 
doubts  on  the  character  of  the  subsidiary 
force,  and  had  called  it  merely  a  mercenary 
force ;  now  he  had  not  said  anything  harsh 
ou  the  subject,  and  when  he  had  applied 
the  term  **  mercenary,"  he  did  not  mean 
that  those  who  had  entered  it  had  done  so 
from  mercenary  motives,  but  because, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  word  had  been 
applied  to  the  military  volunteers  of  the 
middle  ages.  He  felt,  that  he  had  scarcely 
a  right  to  address  the  House  so  frequently 
as  he  had  done  on  these  matters,  and  he 
could  only  say,  that  he  thought  the  facts 
of  the  case  were  so  strong,  that  a  plain 
statement  of  them  would  carry  the  fullest 
conviction.  The  more  this  question  was 
stirred  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
more  would  its  mud  be  raised.  The 
foreign  policy  of  the  noble  Lord  was 

"  A  miglity  monster,  of  such  odious  mien, 
"  That  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen." 

Mr,  Vernon  Smith  felt  it  necessary  to 


ofier  an  apology  to  the  House  for  the 
observations  he  had  to  make,  but  he  wanted 
no  other  plea  than  that  the  noble  Lord 
who  had  brought  forward  this  motion  had 
told  the  House,  that  he  had  done  so  on 
purpose  to  try  the  feelings  of  the  people 
of  England  on  the  subject,  and  moreover 
that  he  had  intended  it  as  an  attack  upon 
the  present  Government.  As  a  Member, 
though  a  subordinate  Member,  of  that 
Government,  he  felt  compelled  to  come 
forward,  but  he  should  not  wander  far 
away  from  the  subject,  after  the  example 
of  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just  spoken,  by 
referring  to  various  parts  of  the  world, 
instead  of  to  the  British  Legion  in  Spain. 
The  motion  of  the  noble  Lord  was  entirely 
an  attack  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Government.  As  to  the  question  of  the 
renewal  of  the  orders  in  council,  there  did 
not  appear  to  him  any  necessity  for  dis- 
cussing it,  and  he  should  therefore  dismiss 
it  at  once.  He  perfectly  coincided  with 
the  opinions  which  had  been  expressed  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  spoken  as 
to  the  noble  Lord's  speech,  and  of  the 
peculiar  propriety  of  his  being  fixed  on  to 
bring  forward  this  motion.  From  the  part 
the  noble  Lord  had  taken  in  the  conven- 
tion with  which  he  seemed  proud  to  asso- 
ciate his  name,  there  was  an  extreme  pro- 
priety in  his  performing  this  task,  and  he 
must  say,  that  the  noble  Lord  had  exe- 
cuted it  in  a  manner  that  had  hardly  ever 
been  equalled  in  that  House.  The  only 
objections  which  could  be  found  on  his 
side  of  the  House  with  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord  was  the  mildness,  he  might  say 
the  tameuess,  with  which  the  noble  Lord 
had  treated  the  subject,  as  though  he  was 
afraid  of  burning  himself  by  the  contact. 
He  was  well  aware  of  the  great  diflBculty 
and  tediousness  which  attended  all  de- 
bates upoii  a  moderate  line  of  policy,  for 
it  did  not  supply  those  topics  for  the 
fancy  and  imagination  which  a  more  reso- 
lute and  violent  one  would  have  furnished. 
The  course  pursued  by  the  noble  Lord  had 
been  to  condemn  the  whole  policy  of  the 
Government  of  this  country,  but  to  that 
had  be  confined  himself,  for  he  had  not 
undertaken  to  say  the  course  he  should 
himself  recommend.  The  question  before 
the  House  was  limited  to  a  small  space. 
The  noble  Lord  begaif,  as  it  was  right  that 
he  should,  after  the  settlement  of  the 
quadruple  alliance  and  the  additional  ar- 
ticles, and  those  he  would  not  argue  now, 
even  if  they  had  not  been  defended,  a^ 
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they  had  been  so  ably,  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Kircudbright, 
because  they  had  been  adopted  by  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite.  When  the  letter 
from  General  Alava,  requesting  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Palmerston)  to  furnish  assist- 
ance had  been  received,  he  would  ask  the 
noble  Lord  what  course  he  himself  would 
have  pursued  ?  What  would  have  been 
the  course  of  the  Carlists  whom  the  noble 
Lord  had  repudiated  ?  Though  strange  to 
say  that,  notwithstanding  this  repudiation, 
when  any  information  was  brought  for- 
wa  d,  or  any  Gentleman  produced  a  letter, 
with  or  without  signature,  upon  this  sub- 
ject, it  always  proceeded  from  some  Carlist 
colonel  or  supporters  of  Don  Carlos.  The 
maxim,  ^^noscitur  a  sodis**  would,  he 
thought,  be  the  worst  that  could  be  applied 
to  them.  They  had  been  told  by  his  noble 
Friend  who  had  last  spoken,  exactly  in  the 
words  of  the  present  motion,  and  which  he 
said  he  was  prepared  to  move,  that  no  ad- 
vantage had  resulted  either  to  the  interests 
of  this  country  or  to  those  of  Spain  In  con- 
sequence of  the  order  in  Council.  His 
right  hon.  Friend,  the  Master  of  the  Ord- 
nance, had,  however,  quoted  the  best 
possible  authority  for  the  advantage  which 
had  been  derived  by  Spain,  for  he  had 
quoted  the  authority  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  and  of  the  Spanish  Government, 
and  no  authority  could  possibly  be  better. 
The  House  might  think  it  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  this  part  of  the  subject,  but  they 
would  allow  him  perhaps  to  quote  from  an 
impartial  authority,  the  Annual  Register 
of  the  day,  as  to  Spanish  affairs,  what  had 
been  the  condition  of  the  Carlists  and 
Christines  previous  to  the  issuing  the 
order  in  Council.  It  was  said  then,  that 
the  Christines  considered  the  prospect  of 
the  termination  of  the  war  as  more  distant 
than  ever;  that  Bilbao  was  blockaded, 
Vittoria  threatened,  and  that  the  Carlists 
were  looking  forward  and  gaining  great 
advantages.  Now,  he  would  ask  any  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite,  who  was  only  mode- 
rately acquainted  with  Spanish  affairs, 
whether  that  was  the  position  of  the  two 
parties  now  ?  Bilbao  was  not  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  Vittoria  was  no  longer  threat- 
ened, and  the  Carlists  had  not  gained  the 
great  advantages  which  they  had  expected. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Wiltshire  (Mr. 
Herbert)  had  said,  that  the  Carlists  and 
Christines  were  on  as  even  terms  now  as 
at  the  commencement  of  this  warfare ;  but 
the  contrary  was  notoriously  the  fact,  and 


he  believed,  that  >  ptertod  win 
recently  come  fn  s  ain  would  dea 
the  Carlists  were  ct  i  led  to  a  ilaalli 
tion  of  territory  than  at  that  &at 
moreover,  that  by  the  meatlml 
were  produced  by  this  order,  ererji 
which  they  had  made  to  lebTe  the  1 
provinces  had  failed,  and  in  the 
attempt  they  had  lost  the  best  per 
their  troops  and  officert.  As  to  the 
ations  in  those  proyincea,  he  betfefi 
the  best  testimony,  that  the  same  < 
siasm  in  the  cause  of  Do&  Carloi  d 
exist  now,  and  that  there  waa  a  gi 
dissatisfaction  for  both  hie  Mnee  ii 
person :  for  recently  his  Beet  dih 
been  put  under  arrest,  and  evety  iMl 
knew  anything  of  Spain,  and  of  th 
ings  of  the  Navarrese  towards  their 
tains,  must  know,  that  this  was  ttol 
to  conciliate  the  Carlists*  The  Legi 
not  only  relieved  Bilbao,  and  ocen|ri 
Sebastian,  but  had  made  themselte 
ters  of  the  passes  from  the  Basqi 
vinces,  and  had  thereby  prennfa 
introduction  of  the  sapplies  with  #hi 
French  had  hitherto  too  liberallt  fee 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  too,  unei 
inos,  during  the  stay  of  the  L^iMi 
had  improved  their  forces,  thefr  tan 
become  better  soldiers,  and  psri 
their  duty  more  efficiently.  If  Aii 
the  case,  then,  it  could  hardly  bd 
even  putting  aside  the  authority 
Queen  of  Spain  and  of  the  Spaniif 
vernment,  that  the  CbrisUnos  and  C 
were  in  the  same  position  now  aath^ 
before  this  order  was  issned  |  mad  I 
lieved  so  great  an  ad?antage  ha 
former  gained  by  it,  that  an  Ehiglil 
would  be  received  in  that  countl^ 
open  arms  in  consequence  of  thii  ec 
ion.  It  was  easy  for  hon.  Gentlrife 
complain  of  assistance  having  beeta  | 
but  what  would  have  been  their  Ian 
if  that  assistance  had  not  been  ttHui 
This,  however,  was  really  a  qneatioa 
ther  the  policy  of  the  Gtovemmen 
English  policy  or  not  ?  He  shooH  I 
learn  what  his  noble  Friend  (Loid 
merston)  was  to  do;  for  he  had  to  g 
the  possible  assistance  which  the 
had  stipulated,  and  not  a  scanty  tfr  ] 
supply,  but  he  had  to  act  np  to  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty  in  every  easential  ^ 
The  hon.  Member  for  Wiltshire  had 
that  we  talked  of  theSpanidi  Govert 
being  liberal,  but  there  was,  in  tnsit 
liberality  in   it.    He  alwayl  had  i 
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dered,  that  the  issue  was  between  liberal 
and  arbitrary  principles.  Whether  the 
liberality  of  Spain  and  of  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment was  that  which  exactly  suited 
this  country,  or  whether  their  institutions 
could  be  precisely  accommodated  to  the 
principles  established  here,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say  ;  but  no  man  acquainted 
with  Spain  would  hesitate  to  say,  that 
there  was  a  distinction  between  the  policy 
of  the  Queen  and  of  Don  Carlos — for  the 
one  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  free  insti- 
tutions, of  a  Liberal  Government,  of  sup- 
pression of  slavery,  of  subjects  enjoying 
religious  toleration,  and  had  acknowledged 
their  North  American  colonies  ;  while  the 
other  party  was  directly  the  reverse.  As 
to  the  order  of  Council,  he  would  not 
attempt  to  defend  it,  because  it  had  been 
carefully  discussed  on  a  recent  occasion. 
He  disapproved  of  the  policy  of  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  and  had  voted 
for  a  repeal  of  it,  but  the  application  for  a 
renewal  of  this  order  was  not  an  application 
for  a  new  law.  He  had  said,  that  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  there  was  no  need  of 
this  motion,  though  there  was  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  brought  forward,  nor  of  the  speeches 
which  had  been  made  upon  it.  His  noble 
Friend  had  reminded  the  noble  Loid  who 
had  quoted  from  a  speech  made  on  another 
occasion,  **  that  the  Canadian  rebellion  was 
the  brightest  gem  of  British  policy/*  of  the 
inaptness  of  the  quotation ;  the  noble 
Lord  had  retracted  it,  for  he  saw  that 
although  the  antithesis  might  be  very 
eloquent,  the  expression  could  not  be  cor- 
rectly applied  to  the  present  subject.  His 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Mahon)  had  placed 
the  policy  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
contrast  with  that  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment ;  but  he  ought  to  remember  that, 
during  the  noble  Duke's  administration 'of 
foreign  affairs,  arms  had  been  sent  to 
Spain,  and  the  noble  Duke  was  therefore 
answerable  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
policy,  if  adoption  were  maintenance,  for  he 
thought  that  the  Minister  who  did  not  alter 
any  policy  was  answerable  for  the  main- 
tenance of  it.  It  was  true  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  had  fulfilled  the  treaty,  and 
in  bis  opinion  no  part  of  the  noble  Duke's 
conduct  had  been  more  praiseworthy  than 
his  execution  of  that  treaty.  He  should 
not  have  alluded  to  this  if  his  noble  -Friend 
had  not  brought  forward  the  subject.  If 
the  present  Government  then  were  an- 
sweraUe  for  the  disbandment  of  the  yeo- 


manry, because  arms  had  been  sent  out  to 
Spain,  the  noble  Duke  ought  to  take  his 
share  of  the  responsibility.  He  must  say, 
that  this  topic  had  been  forced  in  neck 
and  heels,  and  for  the  sake  of  popular 
applause.  He  was  aware  that  lengthened 
discussions  on  a  subjf'ct  that  had  been  so 
often  before  the  House  must  nauseate,  and 
all  they  had  to  do  was  to  come  to  a  divi- 
sion and  decision  on  the  question.  He 
did  not  think  there  was  any  sufficient 
reason  for  this  motion  ;  but  it  was  because 
there  was  a  new  Parliament,  though  he 
should  like  to  know  if  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  had  just  returned  from  their  elections 
had  heard  any  great  news  of  Spanish 
affairs  at  the  hustings,  and  whether  their 
election  banners  had  borne  the  words 
"  Christino"  or  "  Carlist  ?"  The  noble 
Lord,  too,  the  Member  for  Cornwall,  who 
had  referred  to  this>  and  who,  as  he  lived 
nearer  the  sea  shore,  had  better  opportu- 
nities of  gaining  information,  might  be 
able  to  inform  him ;  but  he  had  heard  no 
such  rumours  in  the  midland  county  where 
he  was  elected.  He  did  not  deny,  that  the 
question  ought  to  be  brought  forward,  and 
that  occasionally  all  the  acts  of  policy  of 
the  Government  should  pass  under  the 
review  of  the  House.  He  vas  always 
anxious  that  the  House  should  take  notice 
of  the  policy  of  the  Government ;  but  this 
should  be  done  in  the  way  in  which  his 
noble  Friend  had  introduced  his  motion 
last  Session.  Why  should  the  tocsin  of 
alarm  be  sounded  to  bring  up  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen from  the  country  ?  What  would 
be  gained  by  it?  Hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site said  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Carlists ;  but  would  they  then  say  this 
was  a  party  question  ?  It  must  be  either 
a  party  question  or  one  of  assistance  to 
Don  Carlos.  He  would  ask  any  sensible 
man  whether  he  did  not  think  that  if  this 
motion  were  carried,  it  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  Don  Carlos,  and  if  the  eyes  of 
Europe  were  fixed  on  their  debates,  they 
would  look  upon  it  in  that  view,  and  want 
to  know  what  other  course  of  policy  could 
be  substituted  for  that  which  was  under 
assault.  If  they  denied  that  it  was  to 
assist  Don  Carlos,  and  that  it  was  merely 
to  eject  the  Government,  then  he  would 
ask  them  what  policy  would  be  adopted, 
and  whether  such  conduct  was  Conser- 
vative, to  use  the  term  which  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  had  arrogated  to 
themselves,  having  yielded  up  the  old 
name  of  Tory  ?    The    noble  lord,  the 
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Member  for  Hertforl,  when  lie  blamed  the 
Government  for  the  present  condition  of 
the  affairs  of  Europe,  ought  to  recollect 
what  the  state  of  Europe  was  when  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Tarn- 
worth,  left  office.  He  contended,  that 
England  would  gain  great  commercial 
advantages  by  her  intervention  in  Spain. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  M.  Thiers;  and 
he  believed  it  to  be  well  founded,  for 
Spain  had  herself  acknowledged  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  that  intervention.  He 
regarded  the  present  motion  as  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Opposition — who  dared 
not  meet  the  Government  on  any  question 
relating  to  home  policy — similar  to  that 
recently  made  under  the  wing  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Leeds  to  wriggle  themselves 
into  office. 

Mr.  Pemberton  could  not  agree  with  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
that  the  present  motion  bore  any  similarity 
to  those  to  which  he  had  alluded  as  having 
been  made  on  former  occasions.  The 
object  of  the  present  motion  was  to  call 
upon  the  House  to  discuss  the  course 
pursued  with  regard  to  Spain  by  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  nnd  if  they  should 
find  that  it  had  been  unattended  by  any 
advantages,  either  to  Spain  or  to  England, 
then  to  address  her  Majesty,  beseeching 
her  not  to  renew  those  Orders  in  Council 
which  had  hitherto  proved  in  their  opera- 
tion so  unproductive  of  benefit.  The  hon. 
Gentleman,  instead  of  addressing  himself 
to  the  great  question  involved  in  this 
motion,  hid  made  a  speech  composed 
entirely  of  the  same  materials  in  which 
what  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  called  the 
barbarity  of  the  Carlists  had,  on  many 
former  occasions,  been  railed  against — 
and  had  accused  the  Conservative  party 
with  abetting  and  favouring  despotic  prin- 
ciples. He  would  tell  that  hon.  Gentle- 
man what  was  theprincipleof  this  motion. 
It  was  that  great  principle  that  this  coun- 
try ought  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  others  without  adequate  cause. 
It  was  the  object  of  this  motion  to  assert 
that  by  such  an  interference  as  had  been 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Spain 
that  great  and  most  important  principle 
had  been  violated — and,  therefore,  to  call 
upon  the  House  to  address  her  Majesty, 
in  the  hope  that  such  a  course  of  policy 
would  no  longer  be  persevered  in.  The 
principle  they  thus  called  upon  the  House 
to  assert  was  one  which,  unless  he  was 
much  mistaken,  he  had  heard  asserted  by 


the  noble  Lord  opposite,  and  was  oi 
the  priociples  on  wbicli  Earl  Ocej*! 
vernment  look  office — Lord  Graj  b 
himself  expressly  stated,  that  non-i 
ference  io  the  internal  affairs  of  lb 
nations  was  one  of  the  three  great  p 
pies  on  which  his  Government  was  i 
mined  and  professed  to  foand  its  p 
He  might  not  recollect  what  was  si 
the  time  upon  this  point,  bat  it  appean 
was  not  singular  in  that  mis-recollcc 
if  so  it  could  be  called ;  for,  on  lefc 
to  a  speech  which  was  made  by  Earl 
himself  on  entering  office^  in  what 
guage  did  he  find  this  principle  of 
interference  announced— or  rather, 
consistency  did  the  conduct  of  the  i 
Lord  opposite  exhibit  when  cootn 
with  the  language  of  the  noble 
on  the  occasion  to  which  he  refiBi 
The  words  of  Earl  Grey  on  takings 
were,  "  But,  my  Lords,  I  now  repi 
office  that  which  I  before  stated  a 
opinion  when  out  of  it,  namely,  tfai 
first  object,  interest,  and  duty  of  the  B 
Government  ought  to  be  to  maintain  | 
by  all  the  means  within  ita  power,  o 
tently  with  the  honour  and  integrity  < 
empire.  Our  true  policy  is  to  mail 
universal  peace;  and,  therelbre,  no 
terference  is  the  principle — the  great* 
ciple — which  ought  to  be,  and  will 
most  heartily  adopted  by  the  preeenl 
vernment."*  The  object  of  thoae,  I 
who  brought  forward  the  present  mi 
was  to  call  upon  the  House  of  CSomi 
to  respect  this  great  principle,  to  re-a 
this  policy,  and  to  address  the  Th 
praying  that  her  Majesty  would  ao  lo 
permit  the  continuance  of  the  empioyi 
of  British  troops  in  the  contest  beti 
the  two  great  parties  now  at  war  in  S| 
The  propositions  which  this  motion 
serted  were — first,  that  the  coarse  por 
with  regard  to  Spain  was  unattended 
any  advantage  to  England ;  secondly^ 
it  was  unaccompanied  by  any  benefi 
Spain  herself;  and,  thirdly,  that 
country  was  not  bound  by  any  exii 
treaties  with  Spain  to  perform  dntao 
consistent  with  the  principle  of  ncN 
terference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  c 
countries.  These  were  facts  which  e 
not  be  displaced  by  any  clamorous  rai 
against  Don  Carlos.  Thev  must  give  t 
verdict  upon  principles  like  these  in 
same  manner  as  the  country  gave  it.  • 

*  Hansard^  vol.  i.  (Third  Series)  p,  M 
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had  the  policy  of  the  Government  been  in 
unison  with  these  principles?  As  far  as 
the  interests  of  this  country  were  con- 
cerned no  man  had  ever  contended,  that 
the  policy  pursued  had  been  attended  with 
advantage.  Had  our  alliance  with  either 
France  or  Spain  been  strengthened  or 
promoted  by  that  policy  ?  Had  not  Gen- 
tleman after  Gentleman,  in  discussing  this 
question,  charged  France,  one  of  the  great 
contracting  parties  to  the  Quadruple 
Treaty,  with  the  violation  of  that  treaty  ? 
With  respect,  then,  to  the  conduct  of 
France  and  this  country  it  was  evident 
that  one  of  the  parties  must  have  been 
guilty  of  most  egregious  folly,  and  the 
other  of  most  egregious  treachery.  He 
had  made  no  reflections  upon  the  officer 
who  had  commanded,  or  the  officers  who 
had  been  engaged  in  this  contest  in  Spain. 
He  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  some  of 
those  officers,  and  could  not  speak  of  them 
more  highly  than  they  deserved.  It  was 
not  for  him  to  criticise  the  military  con- 
duct of  those  men.  He  well  knew  that, 
contrasting  the  position  in  which  their 
commander  had  been  placed  in  the 
Spanish  country  with  that  occupied  in 
former  days  by  his  great  predecessor,  no 
very  great  military  reputation  was  to  be 
gained.  All  the  laurels  had  been  gathered 
there  before.  But  did  not  all  the  disasters 
which  had  befallen  the  British  Legion 
afford  a  powerful  argument  against  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  and  did  it  not 
justify  the  remark  which  was  long  ago 
made,  that,  from  the  first  moment  those 
troops  left  the  British  shore,  they  had  no 
chance  whatever  of  success?  What,  then, 
was  the  nature  of  the  charge  against  her 
Majesty's  Government  ?  It  was  that  they 
had  so  far  miscalculated  the  force  of  the 
Carlists  and  the  Christinos,  and  so  far 
erred  in  their  speculations  with  regard  to 
the  Spanish  finances,  that  they  had  en- 
couraged their  own  countrymen  to  enter 
upon  an  expedition  in  which  certain  failure 
awaited  them — and  he  must  be  allowed  to 
say,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  them  as  a 
Government  to  show  on  what  considera- 
tions they  had  given  countenance  or  en* 
couragement  to  the  British  forces  leaving 
the  shores  of  this  country.  Where  were 
the  advantages  of  such  a  course  to  be 
looked  for?  Were  they  to  be  found  in 
(he  contrast  of  the  state  of  Spain  when 
that  Legion  landed  there,  with  its  state  at 
the  present  moment  ?  He  appealed  to 
the  opinion   which   had  b^en  quoted  of 


that  great  captain,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  the  opinion  of  such  a  man 
he  considered  of  far  greater  utility  tha  the 
complimentary  addresses  of  the  Queen- 
Regent  of  Spain,  on  the  departure  of  the 
Legion.  What,  he  would  ask,  was  the 
difference  in  the  feeling  of  the  Spaniards 
towards  Englishmen  at  the  present  mo- 
ment and  before  the  Legion  first  went 
out?  Did  they  not  consider  our  inter- 
ference in  their  affairs  a  most  unjust  one? 
Was  there  not  on  the  one  side  jealousy, 
and  on  the  other  anger?  Look  at  the 
consequences  of  the  change  of  policy  from 
that  pursued  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
administered  the  foreign  affairs  of  this 
country.  The  Eliot  convention  which  had 
been  arranged  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's Administration  had  saved  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  families  from  ruin  and 
destruction,  and  thnt  treaty  was  obtained, 
not  by  such  means  as  the  present  Govern- 
ment adopted,  but  by  means  of  kind 
offices,  mediation,  and  conciliation.  On 
the  1st  of  June,  1835,  the  present  Go- 
vernment began  their  course  of  peddling 
policy ;  and  very  soon  afterwards  foreign- 
ers and  strangers  were  embarked  io  the 
Spanish  contest,  and  the  result  was  the 
Durango  decree — a  measure  which  the 
Spaniards  considered  had  been  rendered 
necessary  by  the  policy  which  had  been 
pursued  towards  them.  He  believed,  that 
no  human  being  had  more  reason  to  regret 
the  Durango  decree  than  Don  Carlos 
himself,  for  nothing  but  the  indignation 
which  that  decree  had  excited  against  him 
could  have  driven  the  people  of  this 
country  to  the  gross  injustice  and  impolicy 
of  the  course  which  they  pursued.  With 
respect  to  the  advantage  which  this  assist- 
ance had  produced  to  Spain,  he  might 
ask,  what  had  been  the  result  so  far  as  the 
cause  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  was  con- 
cerned ?  It  seemed  to  be  admitted  on  all 
hands,  that  the  test  of  the  military  opera- 
tions, contrasting  their  former  with  their 
present  state,  was  favourable  to  the  Carlist 
cause.  In  proof  of  this  he  might  appeal  to 
the  state  of  the  Carlist  forces  at  the  time 
the  Durango  edict  was  issued  and  at  the 
present  time,  but  he  believed  there  was 
no  dispute  as  to  the  point  on  either  side  of 
that  House.  He  might  even  appeal  to  the 
testimony  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
he  would  venture  to  request  the  House  to 
contrast  the  state  of  the  Carlist  army  at 
the  period  the  noble  Lord  e;ave  the  de* 
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Bcription   to  vhich  he  rererred  with  the  wihoutsufficent  information  orknow 

stale  of  that  army  at  the  present  moment,  of  the  real  atate  of  affain  in  that  coi 

^i^  and    then    they   would    see  whether  the  The  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  lait 

i  result  of  the  interference  on  the  part  of  that  if  her  Majesty's  present  Goven 

the  Biitiah  Government,  purchased  with  were  answerable  for  the  line  of  coi 

so  much  blood   and  treasure,  did   in  any  which    they   bad    adopted    the    Dul 

way  promote  the  interests  of  the  Queen  of  Wellington  wai  equally  so,  tnasoiui 

Spain  or  not.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1835,  he  had  pursued  the    same  poticv  whi 

this  was  the  account  of  the  Cailist  troops  was   in  ofEce.     Did  the  hon.   Gentl 

gi?en  by  the  noble  Secretary.     The  noble  consider  that  there   waa  no  different 

Lord  said—  tween  making  treaties  and  fairly  and 

"There  are  now  about  10,000  or  12,000  oui^ably    fulfilling  them?      Did    the 

persons  in.armsir  one  of  Iheremoleprovinces  Gentleman  suppose  for   a   single  moi 

of  Spain, and  h  is  to  put  down  this  partial  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  _a  Minister  - 

localiDSurreclion  that  ihcprcspnleObrtisiobe  it   was  competent  for  faltn  on  his  ow 

made.     And  here  I  willanswerilie  queslionof  dividual    opinion  — to     depart    from 

(he  noble  Lord  who  asks  me  on  which  aide  is  fajth  established  by   treaiifs,    not  o 
the  majorjl,  of  the  Spaa.sh  nauon,  and  1  have  ^j  the  Government  bu  t  of  the  na 

no  neailation  in  Havine,  Inat  the  great  maioniv  ^.   ,       n-    .     <■    <      .       .         .    .     \.l 

of  the  nation  is  with  th^  Queen.  ^Thepr^f  o'f  9^  l^e  effect  of  the  treaty  of  the  22, 

this  fact  is  lobe  found  in  the  circumstance,  April.  1834,  nil  he  could  say  was,  tl 

that  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  (he  resistance  could    not  understand   how    any  qui 

ofher  Buihoriiy  has  been  confined  to  two  oi  could  be  raised  on  that  subject.      Ai 

three  particular  provinces,  and   that  no   dis-  time   Don   Miguel  and   Don  Carlos 

turbanoes  have  broken  out  in  any  other  parts  hovering  on  the  frontier  oT  Spain,  an 

of  the  icingdom.  Governments  of  Spain  and    Portuga 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Carlists  tered  into  a  treaty  having  for  its  objec 

at  this  period,  according    to    the  noble  expulsion  of  the  Infantes  from  their 

Lord,   and  then  it  was, that  the  10,000  tories.     In  the  following  month   tha 

or  13,000  British  troops  were  sent  out  to  Ject  was  accomplished.      Don  Miguc 

aid  the  Spanish  Government  in  putting  tired  under  conditions,   but    Don  ^C 

down  the  insurrection.     Well,  the  Legion  left  without  any  being  imposed  upon 

were  sent  out— they    arrived,    and   were  He  embarked  on  board  the  Donegal, 

backed  by  100,000  troops  belonging  to  having  reached  this  countiy  without 

the  Queen  of  Spain  ;  but  wiiat  was  the  diiion,  he  left  it  again  without  condi 

consequence?     Why,  that  two  years. had  and  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  i 

elapsed,   the    legion    had    returned,    and  of  his  own  countrymen  who    were  < 

where,   he   asked,    were   the    10,000    or  to  receive  him.     It  was  then  that  the 

12,000  Urilish  tioops?     They  were  anni-  ditional  articles  were  added  to  the  tr 

hilated.     How  stood  tiie  Carlists  on  the  and  he  would  defy  any  one  to  point  o 

day    the    affair  of  Hcniani   took  place?  single  expression  in  the  first  treaty. 

Why,  they  liaJ    35,000  men    assembled  bound  the  contractingpartles  to  more 

under  a  single  leader,  and  in  one  district  the    expulsion    of  the  Infeinles    from 

of  Spain,   10  operaie  against  the  united  Spanish  and  Portuguese  territories.     ' 

forces  nf  England   and  of  the  Queen  of  was  the  sole  purpose  first  stipulated 

Spain.     He  made  this  stateiiient  on  the  By  the  additional  articles  a   further 

authority  of  Colonel   Humphreys,  as  able  gagement  was  entered  into  for  suppl 

and  as  gallant  an  ofiicef  asany  who  served  military  stores  to  the  Queen  of  Spaia, 

in  the  Legion,   and  who,  moreover,  was  nothing  whatever  was  comained   iii  t 

himself  present  in  that  action.     This  was  articles  from  which  it  could  be   infei 

the  result  of  the  interferenre  of  her  Ma-  that  the  contracting  parties  were    be 

jesiy's    Government.     The    noble    Lord  either  to  establish  the  Queen  on  the  th 

migiii,  perhaps,  s.iy  he  had  miscalculated  of  Spain  orto  expel  Don  Carlos  from 

— he  had  been    ignorant  as  to    the  real  country.     It  was  expressly  slated^  that 

feeling  of  the  Spanish  |Kioplc— but  if  he  treaty  proceeded  from  a  deaire  to  eatat 

should  adopt  any  such  course  why,  then,  peace  in  Spain  as  well  as  throughout 

he  would   have  a  right  to  say,  that  there  whole    world,    and    if  so,   were  not 

were  grounds  fur  serious  compUint  against  English  Government  as  much  bouDi 

the     noble    Lord    for    having    permitted  lend  their  assistance  in  suppressing  re 

10,000  British  troops  to  embark  for  Spain  or  insurrection  in  all  other  countries  ft 
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Spain  ?  It  might,  perhaps,  be  said,  that 
they  had  entered  into  no  such  contract. 
He,  however,  could  refer  them  to  au- 
thority, high  authority,  for  since  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  renewed  his 
ancient  office  of  aiding  the  weak  and  suc- 
couring the  distressed  he  had  acquired  a 
reputation  among  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  which  he  never  before  had  en- 
joyed. No  persons  stood  more  in  need  of 
assistance  than  her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
and  having  received  it  from  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  it  was  not  surprising  that  they 
were  not  wanting  in  expressions  of  grati- 
tude for  the  timely  service  he  rendered  to 
them.  The  noble  Lord  would  not  object 
to  the  construction  put  on  it  by  those  who 
made  the  treaty.  Now  what  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  with 
respect  to  this  treaty  ?  Was  it  such  as  the 
noble  Lord  on  a  u)rmer  occasion  consi- 
dered it,  or  as  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
the  Member  for  Shaftesbury  now,  in  what 
he  could  not  help  regarding  as  dying 
strains,  represented  it  to  be  ?  The  Duke 
of  Wellington,  in  a  speech  delivered  by 
him  on  the  21st  of  April,  1 837,  and  which 
was  afterwards  corrected  by  himself,  de- 
clared his  opinion  in  these  words  : — 

''These  additional  articles  were  signed  in  the 
month  of  August,  1834,  and  in  the  month  of 
Nov.,  1834,  I  was  called  upon  to  carry  the 
treaty  into  execution.  It  was  not  then  consi- 
dered to  be  a  treaty  of  the  description  given 
by  the  noble  Viscount,  it  was  not  considered 
as  a  treaty  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of 
Europe,  or  as  a  plan  for  great  operations  to  be 
performed  hy  arms.  My  Lords,  I  have  a 
right  to  say  this,  because  I  myself  had  an  ex- 
planation on  the  subject — first  with  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  King  of  the  French,  in  which 
it  was  clearly  stated,  that  the  parties  were 
bound  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns 
of  Spain,  or  in  the  contest  then  going  on  in 
that  country  —it  wi«s  so  stated  distinctly  at  that 
period,  and  the  statement  having  been  com- 
municated to  all  the  parties  in  the  treaty  and 
in  the  additional  articles  was  satisfactory  to 
all.  The  noble  Viscount  appears  to  be  of  a 
different  opinion.  I  refer  to  the  despatch  to 
prove  the  truth  of  my  statement.  That  I  assert 
was  the  distinct  understanding  of  all  the  par- 
ties in  the  treaty."* 

Why,  then,  if  the  contract  entered  into 
did  not  justify  the  interference  upon  what 
principle  did  that  interference  proceed? 
No  reason  had  vet  been  assigned  to  show 
that,  that  interference  was  necessary.  The 
language  of  the  treaty  itself  as  well  as  the 

*  Hansard  (Third  Series)  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  140.  | 


construction  put  upon  it  by  those  who 
were  parties  to  it  proved  incontestibly  that 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Government 
was  not  obligatory  on  them.  This  was  a 
fact  that  could  not  be  denied,  and,  there- 
fore, he  had  a  right  to  ask  on  what  prin- 
ciple they  were  to  continue  a  line  of  policy 
so  injurious  to  this  country?  He  heard 
with  surprise  the  doctrines  advocated  by 
some  hon.  Members  that  night,  who 
seemed  to  justify  the  interference  in  the 
present  case  by  a  reference  to  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Hessians  were 
engaged  by  this  country.  Were  not  these 
mercenaries,  he  begged  leave  to  ask,  ready 
to  sell  their  swords  to  Protestants  or 
Catholics,  or  to  people  or  sovereigns? 
Were  they  not  content  to  take  pay  from 
that  party  who  would  give  them  the  highest 
reward  for  their  serviced,  without  any  re- 
ference whatever  to  the  case  ?  It  was  said 
this  country  had  an  interest  in  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Spain.  Why  this  country  was 
just  as  much  interestecl  in  the  pacification 
of  every  other  country  as  of  Spain.  But 
it  was  said,  that  it  was  to  support  liberal 
institutions  in  Spain  that  the  service  was 
rendered.  Was  that  any  justification  ? 
Suppose  America  had  adopted  a  similar 
course  in  the  case  of  Canada,  what  would 
have  been  thought  of  it?  Might  not 
America  have  said,  and  with  eaual  justice^ 
''  We  are  the  friends  of  free  institutions, 
we  are  the  friends  of  a  liberal  Government, 
we  are  the  friends  of  democratic  institu- 
tions, and,  regarding  as  we  do  the  cause 
of  Canada  as  the  cause  of  that  inde- 
pendence which  we  have  achieved  for  our- 
selves, we  can,  therefore,  without  any 
breach  of  amity  with  you,  permit  our  sub- 
jects to  engage  in  the  service  of  the  Cana- 
dian rebels — we  can  supply  them  with 
ammunition  and  arms,  and  then  tell  you^ 
according  to  your  own  doctrine,  that  we 
are  justified  in  doing  so."  It  had  of  late 
been  very  much  the  fashion  in  that  House 
to  refer  to  the  example  of  France,  and  to 
quote  the  conduct  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment as  authority.  But  what  was  the 
opinion  as  to  this  treaty  proclaimed  in 
France  ?  Did  Louis  Philippe  do  as  the 
Government  of  this  country  had  done? 
Did  he  repeal  existing  laws  to  enable  him 
to  interfere  in  a  foreign  contest  ?  No,  he 
did  not.  Why  could  they  not  be  content 
to  leave  the  Spaniards  to  decide  for  them- 
selves the  question  as  to  their  own  Go- 
vernment? That  question  would  have 
been  settled  by  the  party  preponderating  in 
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numbers,  weight,  property,  and  influence, 
without  foreign  aid.  And  of  what  conse- 
quence was  it  to  the  people  of  England, 
he  should  like  to  know,  whether  the  Go- 
vernment of  Spain  was  more  or  less  liberal 
and  enlightened  than  that  of  this  country  ? 
Whether  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
in  Spain  was  less  liberal  with  respect  to 
treaties  than  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  or 
tlie  Spanish  Home  Secretary  had  notions 
concerning  Church  property  more  strict, 
than  those  entertained  by  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  Stroud.  The  war  was  to 
be  deeply  regretted,  but  although  they 
might  smile  at  the  ignorant  simplicity  of 
the  Basques  for  not  grasping  at  a  paper 
Constitution  in  exchange  for  the  blessings 
they  enjoyed  under  their  charters — al- 
though Reformers  might  sneer  at  the 
Basques  for  not  preferring  modern  to 
ancient  institutions — still  he  must  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  that  he  did  not  deem  such 
things  a  sufficient  cause  for  devastating 
towns  and  villages,  and  trampling  down 
the  last  sparks  of  liberty  in  the  only  pro- 
vince of  Spain  in  which  anything  like  it 
had  existed  for  centuries. 

Mr.  Sheil  said,  the  learned  Gentleman, 
who  has  just  sat  down,  has  announced, 
that  the  object  of  this  Motion  is  to  lay 
down  the  principle  of  non-interference. 
But  as  the  Quadruple  treaty  was  an  inter- 
ference, and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
carried  that  into  effect,  the  object  adverted 
to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  incompatible 
with  the  obligations  which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  practically  admitted  to  have 
been  imposed  on  him.  Let  it  also  be  re- 
membered, that  the  noble  Lord  opposite, 
was  a  Member  of  the  Government,  when 
the  original  articles  were  signed.  [Lord 
Stanley  :  I  was  a  member  of  Lord  Grey's 
Government,  not  of  Lord  Melbourne's.] 
And  if  the  Duke  of  Wellington  comes 
in  to-morrow,  the  noble  Lord  will  be 
the  colleague  of  that  distinguished  per- 
son, whose  first  appointment,  when  he 
was  last  in  office,  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Londonderry,  the  noble  Lord  denounced. 
If  the  noble  Lord  had  not  interrupted  me, 
1  should  not  have  referred  to  the  noble- 
man, for  whom,  so  far  from  entertaining 
any  adverse  sentiment  in  his  regard,  I 
entertain  personal  respect,  because  he 
manfully  avows  his  sentiments,  and  I 
should  not  omit  to  state,  that  on  a  recent 
occasion,  that  noble  Lord  declared  that  he 
should  abstain  from  pronouncing  any  cen- 
sure upon  the  British   Legion,  beciuse,  in 


condemning  the  condact  of 
countrymeoy  he  would  not  tal 
I  opposed  his  appointment,  i 
solely  political.  The  noUe  Lc 
that  appointment,  in  terms  sC 
any  that  were  used  by  me  ;  am 
Duke  of  Wellington  were  ti 
office,  the  noble  Lord  would  h 
ciate  in  power.  But  turning 
incident,  and  reverting^  to  the 
which  the  Tory  party  are  | 
respect  to  the  quadruple  allien 
me  ask,  can  they  insist  on  the 
non-intervention,  when  they 
acted  upon  it,  and  when  the  1 
Pembroke  and  Lancashire  wi 
cabinet,  when  the  original  m 
signed  ?  Those  articles  recite 
ance  of  pacifying  Spain »  and  n 
terest  that  France  and  Engli 
that  paciBcation,  and  then  pledj 
to  a  naval  intervention  in  favoi 
[Mr.  Sheil  read  the  articles.] 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  y 
articles  were  signed  ?  The  1 
Pembroke.  I  caunot,  under 
cumstances,  understand  how 
noble  Lord  or  the  Member  for 
can  consistently  insist  on  the  | 
non-interference,  as  the  only 
foundation  of  our  foreign  polic 
turn  to  the  noble  Lord  by  whoi 
tion  was  introduced*  I  inten 
when  he  was  reading  the  letter  i 
officer,  but  certainly  without  th 
tention  of  showing  him  the  all 
respect.  I  inquired  the  date  of 
merely  with  a  view  to  learn  at  a 
it  was  written,  as  it  purports  : 
account  of  the  prospects  of  ]> 
I  cannot  avoid  saying,  that  it  m 
to  be  not  a  little  extraordinary  I 
who  professes  to  take  no  inten 
Carlos,  should  rely  upon  the  su 
a  Carlist  officer  as  an  authoril 
the  prosperity  of  his  cause.  I  i 
hear  the  noble  Lord  declare,  t1 
not  an  advocate  of  Don  Carlos. 
he  announced,  that  he  conceive 
Durango  decree  was  contrary  tc 
convention,  surely  he  ought  to 
that  Don  Carlos  had  been  gn 
massacre  of  British  subjects,  ai 
those  atrocities,  England  cannot 
cerned.  Sir,  this  Motion  involve 
sideration  of  the  entire  of  our  fon 
in  reference  to  the  Peninsula,  an 
to  estimate  its  wisdom,  we  nousl 
tht'  leading  facts  with  which  ili 
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revolution  was  attended.  Ferdinand  died 
in  1833.  Although  a  change  had  been 
made  in  the  succession,  Zea  Bermudez, 
the  tool  of  Russia,  was  continued  Prime 
Minister,  and  declared,  that  in  the  system 
of  absolutism,  he  should  persevere.  That 
declaration  induced  the  ramistersof  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  to  continue  in  Ma- 
drid ;  but  when  Zea  Bermudez  was  driven 
from  office,  and  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  pro- 
claimed the  calling  of  the  Cortes,  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  Inquisition,  the  ministers  of  the  three 
despotic  potentates  left  Madrid.  What 
part  did  it  then  beBt  England  and  France 
to  adopt?  Ought  they  to  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  occasion,  which  was 
then  afforded  of  producing  a  counterpoise 
to  the  preponderating  negligence  of  the 
despotic  combination,  or  to  have  adhered 
to  the  policy  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  1828,  by  which  that  negligence  had 
been  created  ?  In  1828,  Russia  was  per- 
mitted to  fall  on  Turkey :  she  extorted 
the  treaty  of  Adrianople  from  the  pros- 
trate Sultan,  from  whom  England  with- 
held the  slightest  aid.  If  Turkey  had  not 
fallen,  a  diversion  might  afterwards  have 
been  produced  in  favour  of  Poland,  when 
that  gallant  people  made  an  effort  to 
throw  off  the  yoke :  but  Poland  having 
been  crushed,  the  Czar,  in  1833,  imposed 
on  Turkey  additional  fetters,  and  under 
the  name  of  protection,  reduced  her  to 
subjugation.  It  was  in  this  state  of  things, 
that  the  Spanish  revolution  took  place, 
and  surely  the  occasion  was  not  one  which 
France  and  England  ought  to  have  allowed 
to  pass,  without  converting  it  into  a  means 
of  counteracting  the  mighty  power  which 
had  been  permitted  to  acquire  an  ascend- 
ancy so  great.  But  lei  me  put  this  view 
of  the  case  without  adverting  to  incidents 
which  may  be  considered  too  remote ;  if 
Don  Carlos  were  seated  on  the  throne  of 
Spain,  if  the  allied  powers  marched  upon 
the  Rhine,  if  the  standard  of  Henri  Cinque 
were  unfurled  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
a  Spanish  army  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  the 
monarchy  of  the  barricades  would  perish, 
and  despotism  would  be  established  in 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  France :  this,  surely, 
was  a  likelihood  against  which  it  behoved 
a  statesman  to  provide.  The  quadruple 
alliance  was  entered  into  with  that  ob- 
ject. Don  Carlos  was  in  Portugal  at  the 
time;  he  subsequently  landed  in  the 
Basque  provinces,  and  there  proclaimed 
himself  and  the  Inquisition.     I  stop  not 

VOL.  \u.   {ISS.} 


to  expostulate  with  those  gentlemen  whose 
flexible  Protestantism  accommodates  itself 
so  readily  to  its  political  predilections,  but 
proceed  with  events.  Lord  Spencer,  having 
died,  his  late  Majesty  thought  it  right  to 
dismiss  Lord  Melbourne ;  but,  I  think, 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  for  whom 
he  sent,  might  have  suggested  that  he 
was  not,  of  all  men,  the  best  fitted  to  carry 
out  the  principle,  either  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  or  of  the  quadruple  alliance.  The 
Duke,  however,  proceeded  to  execute  the 
latter,  by  sending  arms  to  Spain.  He, 
at  the  same  time,  dispatched  the  noble 
Lord  for  a  purpose  which  does  him 
honour.  But,  when  the  Eliot  conven- 
tion was  signed,  and  thus  a  species  of 
recognition  was  given  to  the  Pretender, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington to  counteract  the  discourage- 
ment to  the  cause  of  the  Queen,  which 
resulted  from  it,  by  some  bold  and  de- 
cided measure  in  her  support.  I  think, 
that  I  may  state,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that,  from  the  accession  of 
the  Tories  to  office,  the  cause  of  Carlos 
rapidly  advanced.  In  the  Spanish  Cortes, 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  certainly  not  approved  of,  and 
the  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  ministry,  was  left 
in  a  minority,  upon  a  question  connected 
with  the  measure  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Duke.  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa  soon  after  resigned  :  disaster  fol- 
lowed disaster,  and  in  May,  1835,  Spain 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  apply- 
ing: for  assistance  to  France  and  England. 
France  offered  to  take  possession  of  the 
country  with  an  army,  but  to  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, we,  of  course,  objected;  an  indi- 
rect intervention  was  resolved  upon,  and 
both  France  and  England  supplied  auxi. 
liary  legions.  Thus  the  same  course  was 
pursued  by  both  cabinets,  and  in  praise  or 
in  commendation  they  should  both  equally 
participate.  If  Louis  Philippe  be  lauded 
for  his  sagacity,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  policy  which  he  recommended  was 
that  pursued  by  ourselves.  Here  the  ques- 
tion arises,  what  services  did  our  auxiliary 
legion  render?  I  answer,  the  most  essen- 
tial. The  cause  of  the  Queen  immediately 
received  a  great  moral  impulse,  and  that 
of  Don  Carlos  became  retrograde.  His 
whole  army  was  occupied  by  the  Legion. 
The  siege  of  St.  Sebastian  was  raised. 
This  was  a  most  important  achievement. 
All  the  Carlist  artillery  was  taken,  a  large 
body  of  Carlists  were  left  upon  the  plain, 
2  Y 
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and  Scbastibclza,  one  of  the  best  captains 
of  the  Pretender,  was  slain.  I  adroit  that 
there  was  a  reverse  at  Ilernani,  but  it  was 
produced  by  the  omission  of  Saarsfield  to 
join  Colonel  Evans,  and  by  the  arrival  of 
Don  Sebastian  with  17,000  men.  Colonel 
Evans  had  but  9,000.  On  this  reverse 
too  much  and  too  restricted  a  stress  has 
been  laid.  I  cannot,  indeed,  forbear  from 
saying,  that  a  criticism  of  a  very  stern  and 
severe  kind  has  been  used  in  regard  to 
my  gallant  Friend  and  the  army  which  he 
commanded  under  most  disadvantageous 
circumstances.  What  can  be  more  unjust 
than  to  use  the  army  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  which  was  sustained  with 
millions  of  lavish  expenditure,  and  which 
constituted  so  vast  an  item  in  the  national 
debt,  as  the  standard  by  which  such  a 
body  as  that  commanded  by  my  gallant 
Friend  is  to  be  severely  tried  ?  The  use 
of  corporal  chastisement  in  the  Legion  has 
been  reprehended  by  those  who  contend 
that  in  our  own  army,  which  is  perfectly 
fed  and  clothed,  and  is  provided  with  com- 
forts even  in  time  of  peace,  the  lash  must 
be  employed ;  but,  surely,  in  fairness,  it 
ought  to  be  stated,  that  in  the  wholo>course 
of  the  campaign  not  a  single  soldier  was 
put  to  death,  a  fact  which  redounds,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  the  highest  honour 
of  my  gallant  Friend.  Let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten, too,  that  while  the  Carlists  savagely 
butchered  every  British  soldier  who  fell 
into  their  hands,  1,100  Carlist  prisoners 
were  spared  by  those  to  whom  no  mercy 
was  shown ;  and  yet  it  is  by  casting 
reproaches  on  men  who  acted  a  part  so 
noble  that  a  charge  is  sought  to  be  fixed 
upon  the  noble  Lord  of  having  by  his 
policy  brought  the  national  character  into 
disrepute.  No,  Sir ;  both  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Legion  and  of  the  Marines  examples 
of  valour  will  be  found  which  reflect  lustre 
npon  our  arms.  The  employment  of  a 
naval  force  was  part  of  the  measure 
adopted  by  the  noble  Lord  when  the 
Legion  was  enrolled.  By  the  aid  of  that 
naval  force  Bilbao  was  saved ;  the  eyes  of 
Europe  were  fixed  on  that  famous  siege, 
and  it  was  felt,  that  the  fate  of  Spain 
depended  upon  the  result.  For  that 
iniportant  achievement  Spain  was  deeply 
grateful ;  and  surely  where  the  question 
is,  whether  service  was  conferred  upon 
Spain,  the  acknowledgments,  the  fervid, 
^enthusiastic  thankfulness,  of  Spain  her- 
self ought  to  outweigh  the  arguments  of 
those  who  insist  that  no  service  was  ren- 


dered to  Spain,  and  add  that  upon 
no  benefit  whatever  ought  ever  to 
been  conferred.  But,  supposing  that 
is  not  to  be  deemed  a  connpetent  jn 
the  extent  of  obligation  conferred 
her,  let  us  see  what  estinoate  hsi 
elsewhere  formed,  and  out  of  thiseo 
of  the  great  transactions  which  con 
the  theme  of  this  debate.  I  believe  ths 
are  few  men  whose  authority  standi ! 
than  that  of  Monsieur  Guizot.  He 
a  man  of  vehement  passions*  or  of  ei 
opinions,  and  his  judgment  ought 
to  be  accounted  of  no  ordinary  yaln 
what  does  Guizot  attribute  the  pre 
tion  of  Spain,  for  hitherto  she  hsi 
preserved  from  Don  Carlos  ?  He  re 
first,  to  the  feelings  of  the  Spanish  n 
next,  to  the  use  of  the  British  navH 
artillery ;  and,  thirdly,  to  the  valour 
foreign  auxiliary  Legion.  [Mr.  Shei 
a  passage  from  a  speech  of  Guis 
answer  to  M.  Berryer,  which  stated 
circumstances.]  But  it  may,  perha 
said,  that  Guizot  alluded  to  the  F 
auxiliary  Legion.  I  believe  that  he  a) 
to  both  the  French  and  English;  ai 
it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  emplo] 
of  both  was  the  result  of  the  codci 
determination  of  both  cabinets.  8i 
have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the 
ships  sustained  by  the  British  Legion 
of  the  demoralization  of  the  soldiei 
own  that  I  was  led  to  conjecture,  inas 
as  the  French  Legion  was  compos 
troops  drafted  from  the  line,  that  it 
ferings  had  not  been  as  severe,  and  t 
had  not  been  so  materially  disorgai 
I  found,  however,  on  inquiry,  thatth 
was  otherwise,  and  that  the  British  Lf 
great  as  were  the  evils  it  had  to  en 
had  met  with  less  disaster.  I  was  an 
al<o  to  learn  what  course  had  been  pa 
in  reference  to  the  French  auxiliary  L 
by  the  French  Carlists,  and  whether 
press  had  ever  exulted  in  the  reven 
their  countrymen;  whether  every 
had  been  depreciated,  and  every  fau! 
been  exaggerated;  whether  the  C 
papers  had  relied  upon  the  evidence 
plied  by  the  effusions  of  discont 
pamphleteers;  and  whether  the  m 
tunes  of  Frenchmen  had  been  conv 
by  them  into  a  factious  instrument] 
but  1  found  that  strong  as  are  the 
ings  of  French  Carlists,  although 
are  devoted  with  enthusiasm  to 
cinise,  to  the  victories  of  partisanship 
preferred  the  honour  of  France.    Bat 
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u     how  different  a  course  has  been  pursued  ! 

f     The  strangest  pictures  have  been  drawn  of 
every  scene  of  inevitable  suffering  in  their 

.     own  countrymen ;  evils  inseparable  from 

,      war,  and  which,  at  all  events,  were,  under 
the  circumstances,  unavoidable,  have  been 
exhibited  in  the  most  vivid  colours ;  our 
imaginations  have  been    conducted    into 
hospitals,  and  made  familiar  with  scenes 
of  loathsomeness,   in  order  to  excite  the 
public  feeling,  and   associate  the   Legion 
with  images  of  disgust  and  horror;  but  all 
this,  it  may  be  said,  is  fair  in  political  war- 
fare: yes,  perhaps;  but  things  were  done 
which  are  not  fair,  and  which  fill  the  breast 
of  every  generous  man  with  indignation. 
Who  does  not  remember  who  happened  to 
be  in  London  at  the  time  of  the  last  West- 
minster election,  the  expedient  by  which  it 
was  sought  to  drive  my  gallant  Friend  from 
the  hustings  in  discomfiture  and  discredit? 
Who  does  not  remember  that  procession  of 
squalid  wretchedness  which  was  intended  to 
represent  the  sufferings  of  our  fellow-coun- 
trymen, and  the  dishonour  of  their  chief; 
but  served  only  to   exhibit  the  excesses 
into  which  faction  will  be  carried  ?     But  I 
acquit  Sir  George  Murray  of  any  partici- 
pation in  those  proceedings ;  he  could  not 
have  assented  to  them ;    but  when  they 
came  to  his  cognizance,  he  ought  to  have 
hurried  to   the   assembly  of   those  who 
called  themselves  his  friends,  and  bidden 
them,  if  they  had  no  respect  for  the  cha- 
racter of    their  country,  to  have    some 
regard  for  their  own.   Sir,  I  do  think,  that 
the  whole  system  pursued  in  reference  to 
my  gallant  Friend  has  been  marked  by  a 
spirit  of  pertinacity  in    persecuting  him, 
which  ought  to  engage,  and  I  believe  has 
engaged,  the  public  feeling  in  his  cause. 
Of  him  I  shall  say  no  more; — and  of  the 
motion,  I  shall  say  little  more  than  this: 
— that,  however,  the  Conservative  party 
may  protest,  that  for  the  success  of  Don 
Carlos  they   are   not   solicitous,   such   a 
motion  is  most    essentially  calculated  to 
advance  his  interests,  and  is  in  accordance 
with   the  views  which  a  great  portion  of 
the  Tory  press  have  undisguisedly  acknow- 
ledged   that    they   entertain.     Whatever 
language  may  be  used  in  this  House,  can 
it  be  denied,  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
Tory  journals  are  advocates  of  Don  Carlos, 
and  that  their  chief  and  ablest  periodicals 
are  his  auxiliaries?     Take,  for  example, 
the  article  in  The  Quarterly  Review  upon 
Lord  Carnarvon's  **  Portugal  and  Gallicia," 
a  work  in  which  so  favourable  a  view  is 


taken  of  the  character  of  the  Pretender.' 
In  that  article  the  writer,  after  in  the  first 
pages  declaring  his  conviction  that  Don 
Carlos  is  the  lawful  King  of  Spain,  pro- 
ceeds to  expatiate  upon  the  privileges  of 
the   Basques,   and   by  connecting    those 
privileges  with  the  cause  of  Carlos,  thus 
effectively  pleads  his  cause.     The  same 
course  has  been  pursued  in  almost  every 
other  Tory  publication,  and  in  taking  that 
course  the  most  glaring  incongruities  have 
been  committed,  showing  into  what  ano- 
malies men  are  hurried  by  the  spirit  of 
faction.      The  Tory  party  feel  the  utmost 
solicitude   for   the   independence  of   the 
Basques ;  and  yet,  when  they  turn  to  the 
country  which  is  united  on  the  principle 
of  equality  with  their  own,  their  enthu- 
siasm at  once  subsides,  and,  instead  of 
taking  part  with  men  who  do   not   ask 
exclusive  privileges,  but  a  participation  in 
the  rights  of  British  citizens,  they  not  only 
resist  that  just  and  rational  requisition, 
but    invite    the    religious    passions    into 
hostility  to  their  demand,  ring  the  tocsin 
of  religious  discord,  and  awaken  the  no 
popery  cry :    and  who  are  the  men  that 
revile    the    religion    and   the    pure   and 
Christian  priesthood  ?  The  very  men  who, 
in  sustaining  the  cause   of  Don  Carlos^ 
would  restore  what  they  call  popery,  but 
what  I  do  not  recognise  as  anvthing  else 
than  the  grossest  perversion  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  for  the  worst  inquisitorial  pur- 
poses to  which,  in  an  unnatural  alliance 
with  despotism,  it  ever  was  applied.     If 
ever  abuses  flowed  from  the  impure  con- 
nexion of  religion  with  a  corrupt  contami- 
nation of  state — if  ever  the  sanctuary  was 
desecrated  by  its  annexation  to  the  palace 
— if  ever  baneful  effects  were  generated 
by  the  perversion  of  institutions  originally 
holy — if  ever  misdeeds  were  done  under 
the  name  of  religion,  at  which  the  blood 
should   curdle — all   these  enormities  are 
associated  with  the  cause  of  which  Don 
Carlos  is  the  representative ;  and  to  such 
an  extent  of  late  has  his  impiety — for  I 
can  call  it  nothing  else — been   carried, 
that,  while  he  surrenders  the  Christine 
women  to  the  indiscriminate  licentiousness 
of  a  ferocious  soldiery,  he  has  had  the 
blasphemous  daring  to  proclaim  one,  whose 
name  I  will  not  utter,  the  patroness  of  his 
arms.     And  yet  it  is  with  this  bad  man, 
whose  hands,   when  they  are    lifted    in 
prayer,  drip   with  Durango  blood ;  it  is 
with  this  remorseless,  worthless,  marbfe- 
hearted  man,  that  the  sympathies  of  Anglo- 
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Carlist  Protestants  are  associated.  But, 
thank  God  !  the  people  of  England  enter- 
tain for  his  cause  the  feelings  that  befit 
them — they  will,  1  feel  assured,  give  to 
the  Government  of  this  country  their  cor- 
dial aid  in  excluding  the  tyrant  from  the 
throne  which  he  would  encompass  with 
scenes  of  blood.  Of  the  result  of  this 
contest,  in  which  the  interests  of  humanity 
and  of  liberty  are  so  deeply  involved,  I 
have  but  little  question ;  and  although 
the  despotic  powers  of  Europe  should  con- 
federate in  favour  of  the  Pretender — 
although  Russia,  while  she  crushes  the 
Catholic  religion  in  Warsaw,  would  re- 
establish the  inquisition  in  Madrid — 
although  Austria,  while  she  would  extort 
the  Papal  territory  from  its  sovereign, 
would  restore  the  monastic  orders  to  their 
opulence  and  their  sinecurism — although 
Prussia,  while  she  imprisons  the  Catholic 
prelate  of  Cologne,  would  prepare  dun- 
geons for  heretics  at  Seville  ;  yet,  despite 
this  confederacy,  if  France  be  true  for  the 
cause  of  Spanish  liberty,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  apprehended ;  and  even  if  France  be 
false  (which  1  do  not  believe) — if  the  King 
of  the  French  shall  omit  to  recollect  thut 
England  is  his  only  natural  ally,  and  that 
on  the  day  on  which  Don  Carlos  enters 
the  palace,  which  its  architect  so  appro- 
priately copied  from  an  implement  of  pain, 
he  must  escape  by  a  postern-gate  at  the 
Tuilleries ;  still,  despite  of  perfidy — de- 
spite of  fraud — despite  of  the  array  of 
European  hostility,  England,  standing 
alone,  will  adhere  with  inviolable  fidelity 
to  her  engagements,  and  prove  that,  as  it 
was  said  of  old,  nothing  human  can  be 
alien  from  man.  Wherever  freedom  is  at 
stake,  England  can  never  be  uncon- 
cerned. 

Debate  adjourned. 
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MrNUTKS.]  Petitions  presented.  By  Lord  Brovoham, 
f^)m  Paisley.  Enrol,  Kilmanuxrk,  and  a  inrish  in  Ayr- 
shire, against  additional  Endowments  to  the  Scotch 
Church  ;  from  the  Female  inhabitants  of  Ipswich,  £tom 
Bimmc( Lincolnshire),  Arom  Tunbridge  Wells  (Kent),  from 
Nottingham,  and  a  great  number  of  other  places,  amounting 
in  all,  the  noble  Lord  said,  to  100  petitions,  by  the  Duko  of 
KirHMOVD,  from  a  Dissenting  Congregation  in  Chichester, 
from  Cranbrook,  and  other  places  in  Kent,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Hkkkpord,  from  a  parish  in  his  Diocese,  and  by  the 
Earl  of  Radnor,  from  Malmesbury,  Aylesbury,  and  Ave 
other  placet,  all  for  the  abolition  of  Negro  Apprentice- 
>hip< 


MiNiTTSB.]  BiUi.  Read 
Marine  Mutiny.^Read 
Solidton  (Ireland). 

Petitions  presented.    By  Mr.  Luaauntrtam,  bf  lb:  1 
by  Mr.  Brotusstom»  by  ^r  G.  Stbicklahb^ 
MiLNKS,  by  Mr.  Lbaobii*  by  Mr.  Wakb^  fey 
Brrkrlry,  by  Mr.BAKicARD,  by  Mr.  TmomMiMt, 
Brodik,   by  Lord  MAiDsroirB,    by  Mr.  T.  Acsj 
Mr.  Kruuipirld.  by  Mr.  Lrtbtu.  by  Sir  GL  8r 
Lord   W.  BKNTiirac»  by    Mr.    M.    Paiio^ 
O'CoNNKLL,  by  Mr.  L.  HoDOBSy    by  Mr.WAn 
Mr.  Pbndarvks,   by  Mr.    ScBOi.Brisu>»  by 
PccHRLL,    by  Mr.  G.   Evams,    by  Sir  €L  Sri 
by  Mr.   H.  Marrland,   l>y    Dr.   Li»Bur«mii 
Prabb,  and  by  several  other  hoOaGBi 
number  of  petitions,  many    of 
signed,  and  several  fkon  bodies  of : 
diate  Abolition  of  Negro  AntmiHorBhip.— fly  I 
EoRRTON,  Arom  three  gentlemoi  vriio  bad  tm 
office  of  Chaplain  to  tlie  House  in  the  Hbw  off 
Speaker,  fur  eeckaieittcRl  preftnaant  t  tram  Mb 
and  fhnn  another  place,  fbr    the    iinniil  of  fk 
Poor-law.— By   Mr.  Barrt,   ftam    two  phoM 
coimty  of  Cwk,  for  the  Mttlmfnent  of  Cbe  TlOe  ^ 
—By  Lord  J.  Stuart,  by  Mr.  KiNarAino.  by  lb 
and  by  Mr.  Wallacs,  fhmi  jpiMom  in 
additional  endowmenti  to  the  Sootdi 
Warlbt,   from    Bristol,    and  fkom 
Brighton,  for  a  mitigRtion  of  the  aenl 
Glasgow  CottoQ-m>iBiien. — By  Sir  T.  D.  Acuun 
two  places  in  Devonshire,  for  the  uamtdMOBat  of  H 

Poor  law BySirG.  Grsv,   ttom  Tj—mmlh. 

Abolition  of  Pluralitiei  in  the  Chuich^^^y.lA 
O^CoNNBLL,  flrom  teveiRl  plaoca  In  Intaod.  ^ri 
proposed  Irish  Poor-law^— By  Mr.  Htfara.  ftom  M 
and  another  place,  fbr  the  dlaoantiiiunnee  of  the  ] 
paid  to  the  King  of  Hanover.— 'By  Mr.  Wallmh 
Lanark,  for  the  total  Abolition  of  the 
St.  John's,  Westminster,  for  the  ( 
of  the  Post-office,  and  for  the  adoptian  of  Mb  ■ 
Hill's  plan. — By  Mr.  Sbaw,  ftom  the  CarpmM 
Dublin,  praying  that  their  righti  mi^t  be  jnti 
any  Bill  brought  in  on  the  sul^eet  of  Irtah  Mi 
Corporations;  and  ttom  Galway,  ^ajfuf  thi 
system  of  National  Edueatkn. — By  Sir  R.  Immui 
the  Archdeacon  and  detgy  of  Dmhani, 
annexation  of  the  Blshoptic  of  Sodor  and  I 
of  Carlisle. 
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ED  Debate.]]  The  Order  of  the  Dt 
resuming  the  adjourned  debate  oi 
motion  of  Lord  Eliot  having^  been 
and  no  hon.  Member  having  ritei 
address  the  House, 

The  Speaker  rose,  and  having  reai 
motion,  put  the  question.  There  i 
call  of  Aye  from  the  opposition  Mem 
and  a  call  of  No,  from  the  niiiiig 
side  of  the  House.  The  Speaker  ti 
think  the  Noes  have  it.  Some  Men 
on  the  Opposition  benches  exclaimed 
Ayes  have  it." 

Strangers  were  ordered  to  withe 
There  ensued  immediately  conside 
confusion  in  the  House  as  so  audi 
division  on  this  great  party  quealioi 
wholly  unexpected. 
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The  House  divided  : — Ayes  62  ;  Noes 
70  -.—Majority  8. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Acland,  SirT.  D. 
Acland,T.  D. 
Arbuthnoty  hon.  H. 
Bailey,  J. 
Baillie,  Colonel 
Baker,  E. 
BarDeby,  J. 
Blair,  J. 

Rramston,  T.  W. 
Broad  wood^  11. 
Brownrigg,  S. 
Bruges,  W.  II.  L. 
Burdetty  Sir  F. 
Cartwright,  W.  R. 
Clive,  Viscount 
Cole,  Viscount 
Colquhoun,  J.  C. 
Darby,  G. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Egerton,  Lord  F. 
Estcourt,  T.  G.  B. 
Estcourt,  T.  H.  S. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Gaskell,  James  Milnes 
Gibson,  T. 
Glynne,  Sir  S,  11. 
Goddard,  A. 
Gordon,  hon.  Captain 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  11. 
Grirosditch,  T« 


liaise,  J. 
Ilarcourt,  G.G. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Holmes,  hon.  W.  A*C. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Irton,  S. 

Lefroy,  right  hon.  T. 
Litton,  E. 
Lucas,  E. 

Lygon,  hon.  General 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackinnon,  VV.  A . 
Mahon,  Viscount 
Master,  T.  W.  C. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Nicholl,  J. 
Pakington,  J.  S. 
Palmer,  G. 
Parker,  M. 
Round,  C.G. 
Rushbrooke,  Colonel 
Shaw,  right,hon.  F. 
Smith,  A. 

Sugden,  rt.  hon.  Sir  E. 
Vere,  Sir  C.  B. 
Verner,  Colonel 
Whitmore,  T.  C. 
Wyndham,  W. 

TELLERS. 

Freemantle,  Sir  T. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Ainsworth,  P. 
Ball,  N. 
Bannerman,  A. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Blackeit,  C. 
Blake,  W.  J. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brodie,  W.  B. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Busfield,  W. 
Butler,  hon.  Colonel 
Chalmers,  P. 
Craig.  W.  G. 
Curry,  W. 
Hodgson,  F. 
Davies,  Colonel 
Dennistoun,  J. 
Duff,  J. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  Viscount 
Dundas,  Captain  D. 
Ellice,  Captain  A. 
Ellice,  E. 
Euston,  Earl  of 
Evans,  Sir  D.  L. 
Evans,  W. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R. 
Fer^usoDi  Sir  R.  At 


Ferguson,  R. 
Grattan,  H. 
Grey,  Sir  G. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Horsman,  E. 
Hoskins,  K. 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A.F. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lushington,  €• 
Marshall,  H. 
Maule,  hon.  F. 
Morris,  D. 

Murray,  rt.  hon.  J.  A. 
Muskett,  G.  A. 
O'Brien,  C. 
CCallaghan,  hon.  C, 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Parker,  J. 
Parrott,  J. 

Pendarves,  E.  W.W. 
Phillips,  G.  R. 
Ponsonby,  -hon.  J, 
Povrer,  J. 
Price,  Sir  R, 
Pryse,  P. 


Roche,  W. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Salwey,  Colonel 
Sanford,  E.  A. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Standish,  C. 
Style,  Sir  C. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thomeley,  T. 


Turner,  W. 
Wallace,  R. 
White,  A. 
Wood,  C. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 

TELLERS. 

Stanley,  E.  J. 
Steuarly  R. 


The  Unexpected  Division.]  On 
the  gallery  being  opened, 

Lord  Mahon  was  addressing  the  House, 
I  rise,  he  said,  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
it  to  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  whether  the 
late  division  has  not  been  the  result  of  a 
misunderstanding  on  both  sides  of  the 
House.  1  think  it  could  not  have  been 
the  intention  of  either  party  to  come  to  a 
division  at  this  period  of  the  evening, 
before  any  hon.  Gentleman  had  spoken ; 
and  not  doubting  but  that  both  parties 
desire  to  act  fairly,  I  would  ask  the  noble 
Lord  what  course  it  would  be  better  to 
adopt  under  the  circumstances. 

Lord  J.  Russell:  the  noble  Lord  ap- 
peals to  me.  All  that  I  feel  myself  called 
on  to  say  in  reply  to  the  noble  Lord  is, 
that  I  am  quite  ready  to  concur  with  him 
in  his  opinion  that  there  was  no  intention 
on  either  side  of  the  House  to  act  with  any 
unfairness  on  this  occasion.  With  respect 
to  any  course  to  be  pursued,  I  beg  to  say, 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Lord  Mahon :  I  would  ask  the  House 
whether  it  be  not  competent  to  any  Mem- 
ber— whether  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  rules  of  the  House— to  introduce 
the  motion  again  with  a  verbal  alteration. 
The  circumstances  of  the  present  case  are 
very  peculiar.  It  is  evident  hon.  Gentle- 
men have  been  taken  by  surprise.  The 
motion  was  a  very  important  one  ;  it  in- 
volved the  foreign  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  particularly  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  Lord  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs.  Now,  that  noble  Lord  was 
not  in  his  place  when  the  division  occurred ; 
and  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  usual  to  attack 
any  Gentleman  in  his  absence,  I  think 
it  would  not  be  showing  the  proper  cour- 
tesy to  the  noble  Lord  to  allow  this  ques- 
tion to  be  finally  disposed  of  by  such  a 
decision  as  the  House  had  come  to. 

Sir  G.  De  Lacy  Evans :  the  noble  Lord,  I 
think,  makes  a  considerable  mistake  in 
the  description  he  gives  of  the  nature  of 
this  question ;  I  am  also  of  opinion  that 
the  delicacy  he  would  observe  towards  the 
noble  Lord,  the   Secretary  for   Foreign 
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AiiUirs  is  much  misplaced.  Tlic  attack 
was  directed,  not  against  him,  but  aguinsl 
inc.  Oil  my  own  account  I  regret  most 
particularly  that  the  debate  lias  thus  ter- 
minated. I  intended  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject, if  the  dicussion  had  continued,  and 
I  had  communicated  my  intention  to  some 
of  my  hon.  Friends,  but  I  was  unwilling 
to  be  the  first  to  rise  this  evening,  because, 
after  the  powerful  speech  which  was  made 
last  night  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Tipperary,  I  naturally  expected 
that  one  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  would  attempt  a 
reply.  As  it  is,  1  have  only  to  say,  that 
1  tliink  the  motion  was  ridiculous  in  its 
commencement,  and  it  has  had  a  very 
suitable  termination. 

Lord  F.  Kgerton  rose  to  say  a  few 
words  in  explanation.     ["  Ordcr.^*\ 

An  hon.  Member :  Is  there  any  ques- 
tion before  the  House? 

Lord  F,  Eijcrton  again  attempted  to 
speak,  but  could  not  obtain  a  hearing. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved,  that  the  Or- 
ders of  the  Day  be  now  proceeded  with. 

A  voice :  They  have  been  disposed  of. 

Lord  F,  Egerton  conceived,  that  he 
was  perfectly  in  order.  He  begged  to  say, 
that  for  his  part  he  was  totally  unaware 
that  the  question  had  been  put,  as  he  be- 
lieved was  also  the  noble  Lord  opposite. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  was  in  error, 
in  supposing  that  the  motion  was  directed 
against  him  personally.  It  certainly  was 
intended  to  question  the  propriety  of  some 
of  the  proceedings  with  which  he  was 
connected,  but  it  was  intended  to  attack 
the  policy  of  the  noble  Lord.  He  con- 
sidered it  from  the  first  a  party  attack,  if 
they  pleased  so  to  call  it ;  he  should  sayjt 
was  a  Parliamentary  attack  on  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite. 
He  had  felt  inclined  to  address  the  Hpuse 
on  the  question,  and  he  was  still  disposed 
to  do  so  if  he  had  the  opportunity  ;  but 
his  observations  would  have  been  directed 
to  the  speeches  of  the  three  Gentlemen 
connected  with  the  Government,  who  last 
nioht  addressed  the  House  with  all  that 
ability  which  was  known  to  distinguish 
them.  [Cries  of"  Order,*' and  **  Question."] 

Lord  John  Russell  wished  to  ask  if  the 
motion  he  had  made  were  not  regular. 

The  Speaker  said,  the  House  having 
gone  through  the  Orders  of  the  Day,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Worcester  had  risen  for 
the  purpose  of  moving  the  first  of  the 
motions,  which    was,  that    Sir  Eardlcy 


Wilmot  be  discharged  from  attendan 
the  Highway  Act  Committee,  and 
Pakington  be  placed  go  the  Comm 
The  hon.  Member,  however,  was  pren 
from  making  his  motion,  by  the  i 
I^rd,  the  Member  for  Hertford,  h 
risen  to  address  the  House. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  if  there  n 
motion  before  the  House  he  could  ha 
objection  to  proceeding  with  it;  b 
not,  he  should  move,  that  the  Hon 
now  adjourn. 

The  Speaker  put  that  motion. 

Lord  Mahon  vfhhed ,  with  the  pe 
sion  of  the  House,  and  he  hoped,  wil 
concurrence  of  the  noble  Lord,  to  gii 
House  an  opportunity,  and  those 
Gentlemen  who  had  not  yet  come  do^ 
it,  of  deciding  more  fully  thatqaesti( 
which  they  had  divided.  He  put  it  t 
House,  whether  it  were  not  desirabk 
a  question  of  this  importance,  that 
should  not  be  a  decision  taken  by  sun 
If,  then,  it  were  not  inconsistent  witi 
rules  of  the  House,  he  would  move,  I 
amendment  on  the  question,  that 
House  do  now  adjourn,  the  identical 
tion  which  was  previously  moved  h 
noble  Friend. 

I^rd  John  Russell  doubted,  whi 
such  an  amendment  would  be  in  ordi 

The  Speaker  ghwe  his  opinion  againi 
amendment  of  the  noble  Lord. 

Lord  Mahon  said  :  Then  with  the 
mission  of  the  House,  he  would  ma 
slight     alteration    in    the    motion. 
and  his  hon.  Friends  had  been  take 
surprise. 

An  hon.  Member  said,  it  would  be 
unfair  to  proceed  with  the  debate  :  i 
hon.  Members  had  gone  away,  thin 
that  it  was  at  an  end. 

Mr.  Hawes  said,  when  the  noUe 
opposite  talked  of  having  been  take 
surprise,  he  must  reply,  that  if  anv  | 
had  been  taken  by  surprise,  it  wai 
Members  on  his  (the  Ministerial)  siid 
the  House.  They  were  taken  entire! 
surprise.  ["  No  !  '*]  He  spoke  for  hii 
and  the  Members  who  were  sitting  an 
him.  They  were  greatly  perplexed  ^ 
they  found  that  the  division  was  aboi 
take  place  ;  he,  for  one,  was  in  doubt 
he  should  vote,  and  there  were  many 
him  who  did  not  know  how  to  act- 
was  certain,  that  the  division  was  ft 
on  the  House  by  the  hon.  Gentlemei 
posite.[**  No^  no !  'T  He  contended 
the  Members  on  his  side  of  the  House 
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no  right  to  expect  that  the  next  speaker 
would  not  rise  from  the  Opposition 
benches.  The  debate  being  terminated 
last  night  with  the  brilliant  speech  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Tipperary, 
they  had  a  right  to  suppose  that  some  one 
would  attempt  to  answer  it  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  and  they  were  perfectly 
astonished  by  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
forcing  them  to  a  division  by  saying,  when 
the  Speaker  had  declared  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  sense  of  the  House,  that 
the  "  ayes'*  had  it.  He  imputed  no  im- 
proper intentions  to  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  in  regard  to  the  course  they  took ; 
it  might  have  been  accidental  ;  but  he 
was  certain  of  this,  that  if  there  existed  any 
fault  it  was  on  the  Opposition  side. 

Mr.  Goulbiirn  said,  the  Speaker  having 
declared  that  **  tlie  noes  have  it,"  he  felt 
that  he  had  no  choice  but  to  consent  to 
the  rejection  of  the  measure  or  to  assert, 
as  he  certainly  had  asserted,  **  the  ayes 
have  it.'*  He,  however,  did  not  say, ''  the 
ayes  have  it,'*  until  the  moment  came 
when  if  he  had  abstained  from  saying  so 
the  motion  must  have  been  lost.  The 
fact  was,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  on  his 
side  who  was  to  have  renewed  the  debate 
had  absented  himself  from  his  place,  and 
some  accident  had  prevented  his  returning 
to  it  in  time.  It  was  an  accident,  it  was 
not ;  that  the  Gentlemen  on  his  side  of 
the  House  had  pressed  on  a  division. 

Lord  John  Russell  thinking  it  very  ad- 
visable to  avoid  anger  on  a  point  on  which  it 
was  not  at  all  called  for,  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  again  stating  that  he  did  not  believe 
there  was  the  least  intention  dn  either  side 
to  take  an  unfair  advantage.  It  was  na- 
turally expected  by  himself,  and  those 
with  whom  he  acted,  that  after  the  bril- 
liant speech  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Tipperary  last  night,  some 
hon.  Gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  would  open  the  debate  this  evening. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had,  however, 
stated  the  reason  why  that  course  had  not 
been  pursued.  The  whole,  then,  appeared 
to  be  unintentional  and  no  party  was  to 
blame  for  what  had  occurred. 

The  Speaker  put  it  to  the  House,  whe- 
ther he  did  not  give  every  opportunity  in 
his  power  for  the  resumption  of  the  debate  ? 
So  far  as  depended  on  him,  he  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  to  assist  the  House. 
Whatever  the  inconvenience  of  protracted 
debates  might  be  to  him,  he  was  not  con- 
scious of  baring  allowed  at  any  time  mere 


personal  consideration  to  interfere  with  the 
progress  of  the  public  business. 

Mr.  GoulburHy  after  the  appeal  made  to 
the  House  by  the  Speaker,  begged  to  say, 
that  he,  for  one,  had  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  casting  any  imputation  on  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  Undoubtedly  he 
put  the  question  fairly.  [Cries  of  **  twice, 
twice  ! "]  Hon.  Gentlemen  said  "  twice !  " 
but  he  did  not  hear  it  the  second  time. 
The  fact  was,  that  those  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  intended  to  speak  did  not  come  down 
to  the  House  in  time,  having  concluded 
that  other  questions  would  have  occupied 
the  House  for  a  longer  period. 

Lord  Eliot  had  certainly  intended,  by 
his  motion,  to  cast  censure  upon  the  Go- 
vernment with  respect  to  their  policy 
towards  Spain,  and  if  possible  to  elicit 
such  an  expression  of  the  feeling  of  the 
House  as  miglit  induce  them  to  change  it. 
It  was  impossible  that  a  question  of  such 
gravity  could  be  got  rid  of  in  such  a  man- 
ner; and  he  trusted  that  the  debate  would 
be  allowed  to  go  on  upon  the  question  of 
adjournment,  or  that  the  same  motion, 
with  some  verbal  amendment,  might  be 
allowed  to  be  put. 

Colonel  Davies  said,  the  question  had 
been  entirely  disposed  of,  and  he  remem- 
bered a  case  of  a  similar  nature  which  oc- 
curred when  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  was  before  the  House.  Besides, 
the  House  had  decided  the  question  upon 
two  different  occasions  last  Session.  The 
question  had  been  fairly  put  and  fairly 
decided,  and  if  the  noble  Lord  wanted  a 
trial  of  strength  between  the  two  parties, 
let  him  give  a  new  notice  of  motion. 

Mr.  Milnes  observed,  that  the  question 
before  the  House  was  this,  that  if  her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  and  especially  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
felt  that  the  vote  which  had  been  come  to 
was  sufficient  to  justify  him  and  them, 
then  they  on  the  Opposition  side  must 
bring  the  course  pursued  by  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  a  more  definite  judgment. 

Mr.  Morgan  J.  O'Connell  observed, 
that  there  was  another  question  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  it  was  this,  that  if  they  took 
a  course  which  was  likely  to  revive  a  debate 
after  the  House  had  already  divided  upon 
the  matter  sought  to  be  debated,  whether 
they  would  not  be  setting  a  precedent 
which  might  afterwards  be  followed,  and 
that  would  be  attended  with  inconvenience 
if  not  with  danger.  He  knew  of  many 
Members  who  had  left  the  House,  thinking 
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that  with  the  division  the  debate  had  been 
concluded.     He  was  told,    too,  by  hon. 
Members  near  him,  that  many  Members 
had  prone  away,  upon  being  told  on  their 
coming  down  to  the  House  that  the  divi- 
sion had   taken  place.     Precluded,  as  he 
wns,  at  that  hour  from  voting,  by  having 
paired  otf,  he  should  still  be  anxious,  if 
the  debate  were  continued,  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  recording  his  vote.    He  did 
not  think,  that  upon  such  a  subject  hon. 
Members  ought  to  be  taken  by  surprise. 
Sir  R,  Peel  said,  that  if  there  had  been 
surprise  on  the  present  occasion,  he  had 
been  as   much   taken  by  surprise  as  any 
Gentleman  in  the    House.     He  believed 
that  the  general   impression  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  was,  that  the  sudden  termi- 
nation of  the  debate  was  accidental ;  and 
that  there  was  no  intention  in  any  quarter 
to  take  an   unfair  advantage  by  an  unex- 
pected division.     He  had  come  down  to 
the  House  in  expectation  of  a  long  debate; 
for  an  hon.  Gentleman  then   present  had 
called  upon  him  at  two  o'clock,  and  told 
him  that  it  was  his  intention  to  commence 
the  debute  of  the  evening  at  five,  and  he 
had  come  down  in  consequence  at  half- 
past  five  :  when,  to  his  great  astonishment, 
he  was  informed  that  a  division  had  taken 
place,  and  that  the  House  had  adjourned. 
He  thought  that,  as  the  division  which  had 
taken  place  had  not  been  expected  at  that 
hour  by  either  side  of  the  House,  the  best 
course  for  all  parties  to  adopt  was,  to  come 
to  some    amicable   understanding  on  the 
subject.     The  question,   it   was  quite  evi- 
dent, could   not    remain    in    its   present 
posiiion.     He  tliought  that  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  her  Majesty's  Government, 
aii<l  more  especially  his  noble   Friend,  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  would  insist 
upon  the  House  coming  to  a  more  definite 
decision  upon  this  question  than  could  be 
iiircrred   from   a  chance  division  upon  an 
incomplete  discussion.     If  the  noble  Lord 
would  ciinsent  to   such   an  arrangement, 
the  House  might  proceed  at  once  to   take 
the  discussion  that  night ;  but  if  the  noble 
Lord  objecicd  to  it,   another  course  must 
be  adopted — for  instance,  the  noble  Lord 
mi^hl  permit   the  debate  to  be  continued 
on  Friday,  oi  Monday,  or  upon  some  other 
early  day,  that  might  be  most  convenient. 
For  his  own  part,  he  was  ready  to  adopt 
eiiher     alternative,     though     he     would 
certainly  prefer  proceeding  with  the  dis- 
cussion at  once,  as  in  all  probability  it 
would  be  finished  that  night.     If,  how- 


ever, technical  objections  were  to 
and  they  must  beg^n  with  the  am 
novo  after  a  regular  notice  had  be 
they  would  have  a  fresh  discnnio 
would  last  for  three  or  four  nights 
Mr.  C.  Buller  felt  it  necessary 
one  or  two  observations  to  the  n 
consequence  of  what  had  just  fill 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Jlfei 
Tarn  worth.  If  this  question  hac 
question  of  practical  insportance— 
been  a  question  on  which  the  fatni 
of  this  country  had  depended — 
have  been  desirable  for  the  Govern 
have  obtained  a  definite  opinion 
from  the  majority  of  the  House : 
could  not  understand  the  question 
having  any  practical  bearing 
portance  whatsoever.  It  was 
party  question,  brought  forwi 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  with  i 
to  any  useful  practical  objec 
only  practical  object  which  it  coo 
in  view  was  doubtless  very  hon 
to  the  gentlemen  opposit^-^for  it  i 
of  turning  out  the  present  Ministry 
stalling  themselves  in  the  places  so  i 
It  was  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
vote  of  censure  on  her  Majesty's  ( 
ment.  It  being,  then,  a  mere  pari 
tion  ["  No,  710,"] — it  was  all  very 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Poi 
(Mr.  Milnes)  to  cheer  that  nssertioi 
was  probably  the  hon.  Member  tc 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  near  him 
Peel)  had  just  paid  so  very  extraord 
compliment.  [^Mr,  Milnes,  No. 
was  glad  to  have  extracted  this  dis 
from  his  hon.  Friend,  for  even  befor 
uttered  he  was  inclined  to  believe, t 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  too  mud 
taste  to  pass  such  a  compliment  up 
person  of  such  talent  and  ability 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Pon 
[*'  Question,"^  Gentlemen  migfa 
*'  question,*'  but  he  must  say,  that  tl 
hon.  Baronet  had  an  odd  way  of 
raging  his  friends,  when  he  inform 
House  that  one  of  them  had  calle<i 
him  at  2  o'clock  to  tell  him  that  he  in 
to  commence  the  debate  by  a  ape 
5  o'clock  and  that,  in  consequence, 
not  come  down  till  half  an  hour  aft 
time.  If  it  were  not  an  ill-bred  quest 
would  ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet  wj 
hon.  Member  was  whose  speech  ] 
so  purposely  avoided.  [**  Question**' 
then,  he  would  advert  moreparticuj 
the  question,  and  would  observe,  tb 
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^    public  business  ought  not  to  be  impeded 
t    by  the  surprise  which  had  occurred  that 
hi    evening,  nor  ought  the  regular  course  of 
■    their  proceedings  to  leinterrupted  because 
1^    hon.   Gentlemen   had  been  absent   from 
t    either  neglect  or    inadvertence.     Whose 
;/     fault,  he  would  ask,  was  it,  that  the  ques- 
i     tion  had  been  so  summarily  disposed  of? 
r     Clearly  that  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite.    If  hon.  Gentlemen,  who  brought 
forward  a  question   which  had   no   other 
practical  object  than  the  expulsion  of  Mi- 
nisters from  office,  were  not  present  when 
that  question  came  to  a  division,  they  were 
not  entitled  to  call  upon  the  House  tore- 
lieve  them  from  the  effects  of  their  own 
carelessness  and  blundering.     He  did  not 
know  whether  he  was  peculiar  in  his  no- 
tions, but  this  he  must  express  to  be  his 
opinion — namely,  that  all  these  debates  on 
tne   foreign  policy  of  the    country  were 
perfectly  nugatory   and  useless ;  and  for 
his  own  part  he  had  no  wish  to  hear  any- 
thing further  on  the  subject  of  Spain  at 
all.     He  should  certainly  blame  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  if  he 
gave  way  in  the  slightest  degp-ee  that  night 
to  the  insinuations  and  solicitations  of  the 
noble  Lord  on  the  opposite  benches. 

Lord  John  Russell  observed,  that  cer- 
tainly it  was  unfortunate  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  promised  to  open  the 
debate  of  that  evening  with  a  speech  had 
not  arrived  in  the  House  at  five  o'clcck, 
and  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
whom  he  had  communicated  his  intention 
had  not  arrived  till  half  an  hour  after  that 
time.  With  respect  to  the  question  itself, 
he  partly  agreed  with,  and  partly  disa- 
greed from,  the  observations  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Liskeard.  It 
might  be  said  with  regard  to  one  part  of 
that  motion,  that  the  question  was  not  of 
sufficient  practical  importance  to  justify 
the  re-opening  of  the  debate,  as  it  had 
been  stated  last  night  very  distinctly  that 
the  renewal  of  the  order  in  Council  was  not 
now  in  the  contemplation  of  Government. 
But  with  regard  to  the  other  part  of  it, 
which  involved  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
Government  for  its  past  policy  towards 
Spain,  he  must  say,  that  that  was  a  ques- 
tion which  could  not  be  considered  as  a 
question  merely  affecting  party,  for  the  re- 
sult of  it,  if  carried,  would  be  of  consider- 
able importance  both  for  England  and  for 
Spain,  and  even  for  Europe  at  large. 
Therefore  it  was,  that  he  could  not  assent 
\Q  the  assertion  of  bis  hon.  Friend  the 


Member  for  Liskeard,  that  the  motion  of 
the  noble  Member  for  East  Cornwall  was 
one  of  no  practical  bearing  or  importance. 
With  regard  to  the  resumption  of  the  de- 
bate, he  must  say,  that  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  House  would  be  establishing  a 
dangerous  precedent  if  it  once  permitted 
an  old  debate  to  be  renewed  by  bringing 
it  forward  the  second  time  in  a  different 
shape.  He  knew  that  many  hon.  Members 
who  had  been  present  at  the  division  had 
left  the  House  under  the  impression  that 
the  question  had  been  decided,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  who  those  Mem- 
bers were,  where  they  were  to  be  found, 
and  whether  they  would  be  able  to  return 
to  the  House  that  evening.  He  mentioned 
these  circumstances  as  well  worthy. their 
attention  in  considering  what  their  pro- 
ceedings ought  to  be  with  regard  to  the 
renewal  of  this  debate.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  consideration  in  favour  of  that 
proposition,  which  he  confessed  was  with 
him  paramount  to  all  others,  and  that  was, 
that  the  noble  Lord  who  had  brought  for- 
ward the  motion  had  brought  it  forward  a 
a  vote  of  censure  on  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment ;  and  for  his  own  part  he  did 
not  like  to  appear  to  shrink  from  the  dis* 
cussion  of  it — no,  not  even  for  a  single 
minute.  He  was  quite  ready  to  meet  the 
question,  if  the  House  was  disposed  to 
discuss  it.  He  entertiyned  no  more  fear 
of  the  result  of  the  debate  upon  it  in  the 
present  Parliament  than  he  had  entertained 
respecting  it  in  the  last  Parliament,  of 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  not  been  a 
Member.  If  it  could  be  done  conformably 
with  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  House — 
if  the  question,  having  once  been  decided, 
could  be  put  again,  and  could  be  debated 
again,  and  settled  that  night,  he  should 
have  no  objection  to  such  an  arrangement. 
Such  a  course  would  be  most  conformable 
to  the  wishes  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
and  would  be  most  consistent  with  their 
characters.  He  thought,  that  he  had  a 
right  to  ask  the  House  this,  that  if  no  in- 
jurious precedent  were  set,  they  would 
allow  a  question  affecting  so  seriously  the 
character  and  policy  of  the  Ministers  to  be 
deliberately  decided  upon  that  evening. 

Mr.  Villiers  had  met  a  dozen  Members 
at  least,  as  he  came  down  to  the  House, 
who  had  left  it  for  the  night  under  the 
impression  that  the  question  had  been  de- 
cided. A  fresh  division,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  no  adeqate  te  st  of 
the  judgment  of  the  House* 
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An  hon.  Member  accused  the  Opposi- 
tion of  having  hurriLil  tlii.^  questiun  to  ii 
division,  under  the  notion  that  there  was  a 
majority  of  ihcir  party  in  the  House,  if 
that  were  not  so,  liow  came  it  to  pass,  that 
with  so  many  practised  speakers  on  their 
side  present,  not  one  couhl  be  found  to 
say  a  word  in  support  of  the  motioti  of  tlie 
noble  Lord '(  Thiiy  Irad  often  spoken 
against  time  on  former  occasions ;  how 
happened  it  that  tlicrc  was  not  one  of 
them  able  to  speak  against  time  now  ? 
He  was  convinced  that,  if  they  bud  not 
fancied  that  they  had  a  majority  present, 
tliey  would  never  have  gone  to  a  divi^jion 
on  this  ([uestion  at  such  an  early  liour. 

Lord  MnhoH  would  persist  in  his  amend- 
ment. He  went  along  with  the  noble 
Lord  in  thinking  that  this  was  a  ques- 
tion of  great  practical  importance  to 
Spain,  to  England,  an<l  to  Euroj)C,  and 
he  would  state  to  the  House  the  course 
which  he  in  consicpience  intended  to  pur- 
sue. He  would  move  an  amendment 
idenlienl  in  sub.=tanco  with  the  motion  of 
the  noble  Lord,  but  ditleicnt  in  its  mode 
of  expression.  He  then  moved,  that  '*  An 
humble  Address  be  )>rrsented  to  her  iMa- 
jt'sty,  expressing  to  her  Majesty  the 
opinion  of  this  House  that  the  employ- 
ment of  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  the 
service  of  In  r  Catholic  iMaj.sty,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  suspension  by  order  in 
council  of  the  provisii;n=;  of  the  Foreign 
Knlistmcnt  Act,  has  n«jt  been  of  advant- 
age either  to  the  interests  of  this  country 
or  to  tliose  of  Spain,"  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  L'^rd  Kliot's  motion. 

Lord  ./.  linssdf  wished  to  mention  a 
circumstance  which  v/as  peculiar  to  the 
present  case,  and  on  which  there  ought  to 
be  a  distinct  understanding  before  the 
question  was  put.  He  understood,  that 
many  (rentlcmen  had  |>aired  on  the  mo- 
tion on  which  the  House  had  just  divided. 
Now,  it  ought  to  be  understood,  before 
they  went  to  a  voti-*,  whether  those  pairs 
were  to  hold  good  for  the  new  motion,  or 
were  to  be  considered  as  entirely  oH'. 

The  question  was  formally  put. 

Mr.  Barron  asked,  whether  it  were  in 
(»ider  that  such  a  motion  as  the  noble 
IVlember  for  Hertford  liad  just  proposed, 
should  be  then  put?  He  asked,  whether 
it  could  be  put  consistently  with  the  rules 
which  had  been  laid  <lown  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Session  for  the  due 
consideration  of  notices  of  motions  and 
orders  of  the  day  ? 


Division^ 
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Ths  Speaker:  This  is  neither  a  mal 
nor  a  notice  of  motion.  It  is  an  unei 
mcnt,  and  therefore  can  be  regularly  p 

Mr.  Hawes  supposed,  that  hon.  Geni 
men  on  the  otber  aide  of  the  House  wan 
a  fair  decision  on  the  motion  of  the  no 
Lord.  lie  supposed,  that  tbej  did 
wish  to  take  the  House  by  surprise « 
obtain  any  undue  advantage  orer  tl 
political  opponents.  He.  was  ready 
concede  this  much  to  the  hon.  Geotla 
opposite;  but  if  they  insisted  in  fore 
on  a  fresh  discussion  upon  that  moti 
after  hearing  the  declaration  of  the  h 
Member  for  Wolveihampton,  that  he  hi 
self  I) ad  met  at  least  a  dozen  Meali 
who  had  left  the  House  under  the  imp 
sion  that  it  was  decided,  he  should  be 
cliued  to  retract  the  opinion  which  bel 
just  expressed,  and  to  unite  their  desin 
force  on  a  new  discussion  with  that< 
traordinary  surprise  with  which  the  Ho 
had  been  recently  visited.  He  appet 
to  the  Speaker,  whether  it  were  desn 
that  such  a  precedent  as  that  nov 
tempted,  should  be  established  for 
future  ?  If  it  were  once  set,  there  was 
a  single  question  on  which  a  minor 
after  the  main  question  was  settled,  mij 
not  again  raise  a  discussion  apoo, 
means  of  an  amendment,  identical  in  s 
stance,  but  only  different  in  expre«i 
He  felt  as  confident  as  the  noble  L 
below  him  (Lord  J.  Russell),  that  \ 
motion,  if  re -opened,  would  lead  to 
same  result  as  before.  But  even  she 
his  conddcnce  be  erroneous,  he  was  i 
that  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  wo 
agree  with  him,  that  if  the  affiriBifl| 
their  resolution  was  to  be  of  any  wordi 
them,  it  must  derive  its  value  from 
debate  being  conducted  fairly^  and  fl 
the  decision  being  taken  without  surpi 
He  asked  the  Speaker,  whether,  in  p 
of  precedent,  it  would  not  be  dangen 
after  a  question  had  been  once  decid 
to  rc-opcn  the  main  debate  on  the  qi 
tion  of  adjournment.  If  such  a  rule  i 
establislied,  it  might  aiTord  a  minorit} 
o))portunity  of  opening  a  new  systM 
Parliamentary  warfare,  of  which  the  1 
Gentlemen  opposite  might  be  the  fin 
feel  the  effects. 

Sir  li.  Pee!  was  not  to  be  detem^ 
the  threats  of  the  hon.  Member  for  L 
beth  from  seeking  to  renew  the  discusi 
which  had  come  to  such  an  unezpei 
termination.  With  respect  to  the  ofa 
vutions  of  the  hon.  Member  for  LuriM 
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who  was  the  professed  wag  of  the  House, 
he  had  only  to  reply  that  he  had  been  in 
his  place  in  the  House  that  afternoon 
before  either  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  or  any  other  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers.  His  Friend  had  told 
him  that  he  should  open  the  debate 
that  evening  at  five  o'clock,  and  he  had 
come  down  to  the  House  to  reap  the  bene- 
fit of  his  observations.  He  did  not  expect 
that  his  hon.  Friend  would  commence  at 
five  o'clock  to  the  minute,  nor  did  he 
anticipate,  that  private  business  would  be 
terminated  so  precisely  to  the  hour  as  it 
appeared  to  have  terminated  that  after- 
noon. He  had,  nevertheless,  reached  the 
House  at  half  past  five  o'clock,  and,  to 
his  great  surprise,  found  that  the  question 
had  been  decided.  He  was  only  anxious  to 
do  that  which  was  right,  and,  therefore,  if 
onlytwoorlhreeGentlemen  could  be  named 
who  had  left  the  House  for  the  night,  in 
consequence  of  the  proceedings  which  had 
taken  place,  and  of  the  mistake  which  had 
occurred  on  *' our"  side  of  it,  he  should 
say,  regretting  deeply  the  occurrence,  that 
it  was  a  decided  objection  to  proceeding 
at  present  with  the  amendment  of  the 
noble  Lord.  But  could  not  this  debate  be 
adjourned  to  Friday  next?  Could  it  not  be 
taken  to-morrow,  and  could  not  the  slavery 
question  be  fixed  for  Monday  ?  He  did  not 
think  that  the  discussion  on  this  amend- 
ment would  last  more  than  one  night,  if  it 
were  taken  while  the  recent  debate  was 
fresh  in  all  their  memories.  As  it  had  been 
interrupted,  it  would  lead  to  a  great  saving 
of  time  if  it  were  resumed  upon  an  early 
day.  If  the  slavery  question  came  on  to- 
morrow, it  would  in  all  probability  not 
take  up  more  than  one  night's  debate. 
The  House  was  placed  in  a  new  and  rather 
peculiar  situation  by  the  occurrence  of 
that  evening,  and  he  thought  that  the 
most  equitable  course  would  be  to  resume 
the  debate  on  Friday  next.  If  the  debate 
on  slavery  were  not  finished  to-morrow 
it  might  be  postponed  till  Monday  next. 

Mr.  French  objected  to  the  course  just 
proposed  by  the  righthon.  Baronet.  He  could 
not  assent  to  this  debate  being  adjourned 
to  an  Order  Day.  He  had  been  waiting 
for  three  weeks  for  the  second  reading  of 
a  bill,  which  he  had  at  length  got  fixed 
for  the  first  Order  Day.  He  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  discussion  on  this  motion 
being  renewed,  but  then  it  must  not  be  in 
the  way  now  proposed. 

Mr.  Bemal  admitted;  that  nothing  could 


be  fairer  than  the  proposition  which  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  just  made  to  the 
House,  but  still  he  could  not  agree  to  it, 
as  he  was  afraid  that  their  assent  to  it 
would  open  a  door  to  every  species  of 
irregularity.  He  therefore  called  upon 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  consider 
this  question  as  settled.  [^LaughterJy 
What  did  the  hon.  Member  mean  by  his 
laughter?  Had  he  said  anything  that 
was  absurd,  or  proposed  anything  that 
was  unjust?  He  was  old  enough  to  re- 
member that  on  one  occasion,  when  the 
question  of  reform  was  brought  forward  in 
that  House  by  the  Earl  of  Durham,  then 
plain  Mr.  Lambton,  the  debate  was  ad- 
journed, and  that  on  the  next  evening  at 
an  early  hour,  a  division  was  unexpectedly 
taken  upon  it,  from  which  his  Lordship 
and  several  other  distinguished  Gentlemen 
who  took  a  great  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  motion,  were  unfortunately  absent. 
Great  disappointment  was  evinced  by  the 
absentees  from  the  division,  but  no  attempt 
was  made  by  them  to  bring  it  forward 
again  on  the  same  evening.  If  the  House 
yielded  to  the  application  now  made  to  it 
he  foresaw  that,  whenever  any  question 
went  off  rather  by  mishap,  or  by  accident, 
or  by  the  carelessness  of  those  who  brought 
it  forward,  there  would  be  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  efforts  made  to  renew  the  dis- 
cussion upon  it,  and  the  time  of  the  House 
would  thus  be  wasted  in  debates  which 
could  lead  to  no  useful,  practical  result. 
He  was  surprised  at,  and  he  was  certainly 
not  convinced  by,  the  arguments  which 
his  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  that  House,  had  employed  to 
persuade  the  House  to  permit  this  discus- 
sion to  be  renewed.  Occupying  the  po- 
sition which  the  noble  Lord  occupied,  he 
would  have  evinced  an  unmanly  spirit  if 
he  had  not  said  what  he  had  done,  and  if 
he  had  exhibited  the  slightest  appearance 
of  shrinking  from  the  censure  attempted 
to  be  passed  upon  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Administration.  But  the 
rules  of  the  House  generally  tended  to 
good  and  beneficial  results;  and  if  they 
departed  from  them  for  reasons  such  as 
had  been  urged  that  evening,  they  would 
be  laying  a  trap  to  catch  all  kinds  of  con- 
tingencies. He  felt,  that  his  advice,  though 
it  might  be  sneered  at,  was  not  absurd,  and 
he  knew  that  it  would  stand  the  test  of 
experience.  Influenced  by  these  views, 
he  should  oppose  any  attempt  to  renew 
this  discussion. 
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An  hon.  Member  said,  that  as  he  had 
been  so  pointedly  alluded  to  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Rochester,  he  felt  it  necessary 
to  say  a  few  words  in  his  own  vindication. 
He  hoped  that  all  who  knew  him,  would 
admit,  that  he  was  one  of  the  last  men  in 
the  world  to  connive  at  anything  that  had 
the  appearance  of  a  party  or  a  paltry  trick. 
He  assured  the  hon.  Member  for  Roches- 
ter, that  he  meant  him  no  discourtesy  by 
the  laughter  on  which  he  had  remarked. 
He  had  laughed  because  the  hon.  Member 
had  gravely  called  upon  the  Members  of 
the  Conservative  party  to  consider  the 
question  of  Spain  as  fairly  settled  by  the 
decision  of  that  afternoon.  If  they  were 
not  permitted  to  renew  the  discussion  on 
that  question,  it  would  not  be  considered, 
either  by  the  House  or  the  country,  as 
fairly  settled.  It  was  an  important  ques- 
tion— it  had  that  evening  been  decided 
by  surprise,  and  after  the  course  taken  by 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Russell)  he 
thoug;ht  that  it  would  be  most  unfair  to 
the  Government  if  the  discussion  upon  it 
was  not  immediately  renewed. 

Lord  John  Russell  only  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  declaring,  that  it  was  his  wish, 
if  the  debate  were  to  be  resumed  at  all, 
that  it  should  be  proceeded  with  forthwith. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  proposed  that 
this  question  should  come  on  again  on 
Friday  or  Monday  next.  But  he  did  not 
think  that  that  would  be  convenient'  to 
the  House.  There  were  also  reasons 
of  public  importance  why  the  slavery 
question  should  be  taken  to-morrow, 
and  decided,  if  possible,  before  Mon- 
day. He  therefore  could  not  agree  to 
the  adjournment  of  this  question  either 
to  Friday  or  Monday.  They  must, 
therefore,  either  go  on  with  the  discussion 
now,  or  give  a  regular  notice  of  motion  on 
the  subject.  For  himself,  he  would  say, 
that  his  wish  was,  that  the  debate  be  pro- 
ceeded with  forthwith,  nO  matter  what  in- 
convenience or  injury  Ministers  might 
suflfer  from  many  Members  having  left 
the  House  without  any  intention  to  return. 

Sir  R,  Inglis  hoped,  that  his  noble 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Hertford,  would 
consent  to  withdraw  his  amendment.  It 
was  true  that  the  House  had  been  taken 
by  surprise,  and  that  its  decision  would 
not  be  so  satisfactory  as  if  it  had  been 
taken  after  the  discussion  had  come  to  a 
regular  termination.  He  felt,  however,  so 
strongly  the  arguments  of  his  hon.  Friend, 
the  Member  for  Rochester,  and  also  the 


argument  which  the  hon.  Membei 
Waterford  had  rested  on  the  fonns  oi 
House,  that  he  was  eztremely  dea 
that  his  noble  Friend  shoald  not  placi 
House  in  the  difficulty  in  which  it  v 
be  placed  if  he  pressed  his  mcytion 
division.  The  motion  of  Lord  I 
though  not  settled  satisfactorily,  had 
must  admit,  been  settled  practically  b 
division  of  that  day.  It  was  open  to 
Member  who  was  dissatisGed  with 
decision,  to  bring  forward  the  mc 
again  on  a  regular  notice. 

Mr.  Lushingion  said,  that  if  the  de 
on   Lord  Eliot's  motion    were  renei 
having  voted  on  the  question,   he  did 
intend  to  give  a  second  vote  on  it 
evening. 

Mr.  James  remarked,  that  he  had 
not  less  than  from  thirty  to  forty  Mem 
going  from  the  House,  and  under  i 
circumstances,    it    would     not  be  fU 
proceed  with  the  debate. 

Sir  /?.  Peel  remarked,  that  thoarii 
noble  Lord  was  burning  with  anziei 
have  a  discussion,  yet  he  did  not  agn 
the  proposition  which  had  been  made : 
although  the  noble  Lord  agreed  that 
question  could  not  remain  as  it  was,  y 
considered,  for  the  advantage  of  the 
lie  service,  it  could  not  be  proceeded 
on  Friday  or  on  Monday,  and  then, 
the  other  hand,  the  supporters  of  the 
vernment  generally  were  prepared  to 
on  his  side  of  the  House  the  imputatii 
bad  faith  if  it  were  proceed^  with 
night.  On  the  whole,  then,  he  belk 
where  there  was  the  chance  of  incu! 
the  evil  of  such  an  imputation,  and,  a 
all,  considering  that  in  the  contentii 
parties,  good  faith  ought,  above  all  th 
to  be  preserred,  then,  he  said,  if 
Gentlemen  considered  that  it  wonli 
inconsistent  with  good  faidi  to  go  on 
night,  and  as  they  had  it  from  the  i 
Lord  that  they  must  proceed  witli 
slavery  question  to-morrow,  his  opi 
was,  that  the  debate  ought  not  to  be 
ceeded  with  that  night,  and  he  saw  n 
ternative  before  them  but  a  long  infe 
occurring  before  the  question  conli 
decided.  It  appeared  to  him,  then, 
upon  the  whole  the  wisest  course  'i 
pursued  was,  to  withdraw  the  amendii 
and  that  a  regular  notice  should  be  i 
for  a  future  day. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 
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